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P ADE de la Bonte reconnue de Votre 
Majeſte, & de fa gracieuſe Condeſcendance pour 
les moindres de ſes Sujets qui s addreſſent à Elle, 
Je prends tres humblement la libertè de mettre à 
vos. piès Þ Hiſtoire d Angleterre, & de tous vos Etats 
Britanniques, depuis la premiere Entree des Ro- 
mains dans ce Pais, juſqu'à Vaccomphliſſement de 
le grande & heureuſe Revolution de PAnnèe 1688. 
A — 


DEDICACE. 


Il wauroit pas &t6 convenable avoir dedie un 
ouvrage de cette nature a un Prince qui a autant 
de Connoiſſance, d Experience & de Valeur que 
Votre Majeſtè, fi J Hiſtoire n'eſtoit remplie de 
tant d Evenemens remarquables, qu'ils peuvent 
augmenter la Sageſſe du plus entendu, I'Inſtructi- 
on du plus experimente, & la Precaution du plus 
vaillant Prince qui porta jamais Couronne. 


L Angleterre ſurtout a &te un Theatre ou il geſt 
paſſe de fi grandes & de ſi remarquables Actions 
dans les derniers ſiecles, que dans ce que comprend 
cette Hiſtoire, il y paroit une plus grande variete 
de Changemens, de Gouvernemens, & d' Etabliſſe- 


mens; & ſemble y avoir eu des Exemples plus vi- 


ſibles & plus ſ1gnales de Jugemens & dc Puniti- 
ons, de Miſericordes & de Delivrances d'enhaut 


qu'on n'en ſcauroit peutètre trouver de pareilles 
dans aucun autre Endroit de l' Occident. 


En effet nous voyons d'un cote les plus terri- 
bles Examples d'Oppreſſion de Tirannie & d' Ef- 
| fuſion de Sang; & de lautre, les plus grandes 
marques de Douceur & de Moderation, de Bien- 
veillance & de Juſtice, de Piete & de Devotion, 
de Grandeur d'Ame & d'Humanite; en un mot, 
des Vertus {1 cclatantes, & des Vices fi enormes; 
& les Conſequences qui en ſont enſuivies fi ſur- 
prenantes, qu'elles peuvent exciter & ſatisfaire 


en 


— 
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en meme tems la plus grande Curioſite, & four- 
nir les plus nobles Inſtructions & les plus grands 
Avertiſſemens. W 


MAIS entre toutes les Parties & les Evene- 
mens de cette Hiſtoire, on doit particulierement 
faire attention à ſa Concluſion; non ſeulement 
pour I Exemple en general, mais a cauſe que c'eſt 
le plus memorable par rapport à la Grandeur de 
Votre Majeſte, & a la Seurete de Vos Sujets. 


Oeſt le Recit d'une Revolution la plus extraor- 
dinaire & où la Providence ait eu le plus de part 
qui ſoit jamais arrivee dans les Etats ÞBritanniques : 


Revolution qui diſſipa avec douceur tous les Ora- 


ges dont on ctoit menace, & qui donna la Vie & 


FEfpric x eie Royaumes qui etoient ſur le point 


dexpirer: Revolution qui a immortaliſe la Me- 


moire du Grand GuiLLAUME, & la renduc 
ſuperieure au Premier de ce Nom; & sil eut 
moins du Conquerant, il eut toute fois plus du Li- 
berateur, que ce Victorieux Monarque: Revolu— 
tion qui a étè la Source d'un nombre infini de Be- 


„ ‚ , gay i++. 47 


re; Ceſt de la que vint la Conſervation & la Seu- 
retè de ce qu on poſſede de plus eſtimable ſous le 
Ciel, & qui, contre toute attente, arreta le Tor- 


rent inſupportable du Pouvoir de la France; qui 


produiſit le parfait Etabliſſement du Parti Pro- 


teſtant 


— 
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toſtant dans les differents Endroits de la Chretiente 
au dehors; & la Succeſſion Proteſtante dans ces Roy- 
aumes; & ce qui couronna tout, le Regne favora- 
ble de Votre Majeſt6 ſur cette Nation, qui ſou- 
haittoit depuis ſi longtems la Perfection de cet 
Etabliſſement. 1 | 


Le Ciel & la Terre ſemblent s eſtre unis dans 
cette derniere & ſignalèe Benediction, & vous 
avoir donnè en poſſeſſion une Couronne Imperi- 
ale, que vous avis meritèe auparavant par vos pre- 
miers Exploits Militaires chez des Nations eloig- 
neces, auſſi bien que par vos autres Qualites & Per- 
fections: Et les foibles & ingrates oppoſitions que 
vous aves depuis rencontrees, quoyque, contre 
tous ce qu'on avoit lieu de croire, parvenues à 
une Rebellion ouverte, n' ont ſeiile = Rrvi qu'a 
ajouter. un plus grand Luſtre a la premiere Gloire 
de Votre Majeſte. Et comme les Nuages & les 
Tempetes du Matin, font ordinairement les avant- 
coureurs de la Serenite & de la Beauté du Jour 
ſuivant; auſſi les violentes Brouilleries au Com- 
mencement d'un Regne, donnent generalement 
une nouvelle Force & Vigueur à la Conſtitution, 
& font eſperer une ſolide & durable Felicitè au 
Gouvernement. 

Ap REs une telle heureuſe Revolution, & 
un Etabliſſement ſi parfait, la Nation Britannique- 
voit avec plaiſir un Deſcendant de ſes anciens 


Roys 
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Roys eſtabli fur le Throne, qui tire ſon origine de 
Matilde, Fille de Henry II. & Petite-fille d'une 
Imperatrice du meme Nom, qui eſtoit Fille & 
Mere de deux Roys, & prochaine Heritiere de la 
Couronne 4 Angſeterre, dont Elle fut en poſſeſſi- 
on, il y a pres du 600 Ans; Laquelle Imperatrice, 
eſtant auſſi Niece du Roy 4 Ecofſe, & de la Mai- 
ſon des anciens Monarques Saxons de cette Nati- 
on, la Noble Alliance de Votre Majeſtè aux deux 
Couronnes 4 Aneleterre & d'Ecofſe a «te etablic 
pluſieurs Siecles avant I Addition que Vous aves 
euè par Votre glorieuſe Grand-Mere la Reine de 
Boheme. De ſorte qu'autant que le Sang Royal & 
le Droit Hereditaire ont lieu, Votre Majeſte a 
FHonneur d'etre doublement revetue de ce que 


vos Ennemis & vos Adverſaires ont eſte {1 por- 
tes à 15vugques on doute. 


Comme la Nation Anghiſe a toujours aime les 
Princes Vaillans & Guerriers, Elle ne pouvoit Ja- 
mais y eſtre plus fortement engagee, que par Vo- 
tre Majeſts & Votre Famille; ou il y a eu, de no- 
tre tems, tant de Preuves ſignalèes de Gloire Mi- 
litaire. Les Actions que vous aves faites de ſi 
bonne heure dans les Lieux eloignẽs de P Europe; 
comme en Hongrie & en la Morte, & particuliere- 
ment au fameux Siege de Bude, eſtoient les So- 
lides Fondemens de Votre Grandeur preſente, 
dont la Poſterite la pus reculee ſe reſſouviendra a- 
vec r Et quoyque Votre Majeſte, ainſi re- 
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ſervee par la Providence pour une Gloire a venir, 
ait evitè les Dangers de la Guerre; Cependant il 
n'y a pas eu moins que trois de vos Illuſtres Freres 
qui ont cu I'Honneur de ſacrifier leur Vie pour Ja 
plus noble des Cauſes; deux en combattant con- 
tre les Ennemis du (CHriſtianiſime, & le troiſiẽme con- 
tre le grand Perturbateur du Repos de la Chretiente. 


Quoyque Votre Majeſte ſe ſoit ſignalee dans 
Art de la Guerre, vous aves cependant temoigne 
combien vous vous plaiſiés dans VExercice des 
Arts de la Paix & du Gouvernement Civil; & a- 
ves donne une excellente preuve de vos Vertus 
Souveraines, avant que vous euſſiés l'occaſion de 
les faire eclater dans ces Royaumes. La Bonte & 
Humanitè, la Juſtice & la Moderation avec leſ- 


quelles vous avës gonmverns wae Cujus Hllemagne, 


ou l'on s'oppoſoit moins a TAuthorite Souveraine, 
eſtoient les heureux Preſages de ce que nous a- 
vons vu depuis I Avenement de Votre Majeſte au 
Throne de la Grande Bretagne. 


Et ce qui augmentoit encore le Plaiſir de nos 
Eſperances, eſtoit I Amitie pour notre Nation 
qui vous avoit cte de {1 bonne heure inſpirèe par 
une Excellente Mere, ſi particulierement diſtin- 


guee par {on Affection pour les Angloir. De forte 


qu'ils avoient le Bonheur d'eſtre les Favorits de 


Votre Majeſte, avant de ſcavoir qu'ils deviendroi- 
ent vos Sujets. e 
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VOTRE Majeſte S eſtant trouvee lags ces 
heureuſes Diſpoſitions, nous jouiſſons preſente- 
ment de la Benediction de ſon tres doux & tres 
gracieux Regne. Je pourrois icy naturellemenr 
& ſans ſortir de mon ſujet faire voir d'une mani- 
ere particuliere les Vertus & les Qualites de Votre 
Majeſte; Je pourrois m etendre ſur Votre Inclina- 
tion genereuſe; : Votre Clemence pour vos En- 
nemis, vos Egards obligeans pour vos Amis, Vo- 
tre Humeur toujours egale, la Sincerite de vos 
Promeſſes Royales, la Soliditè de Votre Juge- 
ment, & Votre Faveur pour les Sciences, qui a ſi 
fort eclate dans le Preſent que Vous aves fait a 
I Univerſitè de Cambridge & qu'on ne devroit 

jamais oublier. Mais il y a trop de diſtance de 


Votre Majeſlts à Muy puur entreprendre d' entrer 
dans un tel detail; ſurtout puiſqu'on ſgait que 


c'eſt une partie du CaraQtere de Votre Majeſte de 
ne pas affecter d eſtre Populaire; ce qui ſeroit un 
moyen pour decouvrir un plus grand nombre de 
vos Perfections; & Votre Majeſte nauroit qu'a ſe 
montrer à ſon Peuple qui ſeroit plus heureux en 
connoiſſant ſon Bonheur. 


Mais il faut que je m'arrète icy & ſachant 
combien il eſt agreable d' ecrire les Parties brillantes 
de I Hiſtoire de ma Patrie, Je ne puis qu'envier 
le Bonheur de ceux qui ſeront cy-apres juges dig- 
nes. decrire Rinane de la Vie & du Regne de 


Votre 
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Votre Majeſte, c'eſt pourquoy je ne ferai que ce 
qui appartient proprement a ma Profeſſion, qui : 
eſt d'ajouter mes conſtantes Prieres pour la longue Y 
Continuation de ces Benedictions qui ſont decou- } 
lees {i abondamment du Ciel, & de la Bonte de J 
Votre Majeſte: Deſquelles ſe reſſouviendra tou- 4 
jours avec beaucoup de Reconnoiſſance celuy 4 
qui eſt, | b 
5 
De Votre M AJES T E, 4 
[| 3 
1 GI 4 
= - Le tres-humble, tres-fidelle, A 
ö ; 
[| | mg ; , 9" 
| D tres-devone Serviteur & &. jet, * 
| \ ; 
| | 
1 3 
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LAURENT ECHARD. 


: PRESUMIN G on Tour Mayeſty's known 
: Goodneſs, and gracious Condeſcention to the 
Applications of Your meaneſt Subjects, I hum- 
bly beg leave to lay at Your Royal Feet The 
Hiiſtory of England, and of all Your Hritiſb Do- 
minions, From the Firſt Entrance of the Romans 
2 into theſe Parts, to the Completion of the Great 
A and Happy Revolution in the Year. 1688. 
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DEDICATION. 


It would have been improper to have Dedica - 
ted a Work of this Nature to a Prince of Your 
Majeſty's Great Knowledge, Experience:and Cou- 
rage, were not the Hiſtory fill'd with ſo many 
remarkable Events, as are ſufficient to add W1l- 
dom to the moſt Knowing, Information to the 
moſt Experienc'd, and Caution to the moſt Vali- 
ant Prince that ever wore a Crown. # XZ. 


England in an cſvecial Manner has been ſuch 2 
mighty and diſtinct Scene of Action, in the lat- 
ter Ages of the World, that during the Compaſs 
of this Hiſtory, there appears a greater Variety of 
Changes, Governments and Eſtabliſhments; and 
there-ſeems to have been more viſihle and fignal 
Inſtances of Judgements and Puniſhments, ' Mer- 
cies and Deliverances from Above, than per- 


haps can be parallell'd in any other A of the 
Weſtern World. 


Accordingly we find, on the one hand, the 
moſt notorious Examples of Oppreſſion, Tyranny 
and Bloodſhed; and on the other, the moſt ami. 
able Inſtances of Mildneſs and Moderation, Be- 
nevolence and Juſtice, Piety and Devotion, For- 
titude and Humanity; in ſhort, ſuch exalted 
Degrees of Virtue, and ſuch monſtrous Defor- 
mities of Vice; with ſuch ſurprizing Conſe- 
quences reſulting from both, as may be ſufficient 


to 
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higheſt Curioſity, and afford Matter for the no- 
bleſt Information and Admonition. 


BUT among all the Parts and Paſſages in this 
Hiſtory, the Concluſion is moſt highly to be re- 
garded; not only for Example in general, but for 
being the moſt memorable with reſpect to Your 
Majeſty's Greatneſs, and Your Subjects Secu- 


rity. | | 


It is the Account of a Revolution, the moſt 
Wonderful and Providential that ever happen'd 
to the Britiſh Dominions: A Revolution that 
kindly diſpell'd all the impending Storms, and in- 
fus'd Life and Spirit into Three expiring King- 
doms: A Revolution that innnortalized Great 
W1LLIAM's Fame, and made it Superior to the 
Firſt of that Name; who if he had leſs of the Con- 
queror, yet had He more of the Deliuerer, than that 
victorious Monarch: A Revolution, from whoſe 
prolificx Womb ſprung a numberleſs Series of 
Bleſſings, which revived many Parts of Europe, 
as well as England. From hence aroſe the Preſer- 
vation and Security of the moſt valuable Enjoy- 
ments under Heaven, and an unexpected Stop to 
the overbearing Torrent of the Power of France : 
From hence aroſe the perfect Settlement of the 
Proteſtant Intereſt in the ſeveral Parts of the Chri- 
flian World abroad: And from hence ſprung the 

EN v; Prote- 


to excite, and at the ſame time to fatisfie, the 
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Proteſtant Succeſſion in theſe Dominions at home; 
and what crown'd all, Your Majeſty's Auſpicious 
Reign over thoſe Kingdoms, that had ſo much 
long'd for that compleat Settlement. 

Heaven and Earth ſeem to have united in 
this laſt and diſtinguiſhing Bleſſing, and to have 
given into Your Poſſeſſion an Imperial Crown, 
which You had before merited by Your early At- 
chievements of Arms in remote Nations, as well 
as by Your other Princely Qualifications and Ac- 


compliſhments: And the feeble and ungrateful 


Oppoſitions You have ſince encounter'd, tho' un- 
expectedly ſwell'd to an open Rebellion, have 
only ſerv'd to add a greater Luſtre to Your Ma- 
jeſty's former Glory. Theſe were like the Clouds 
and Tempeſts in a Morning, which are the uſual 
Fore-runners of the Serenity and Brightneſs of 
the Succeeding Day. And thus the warm Strug- 
gles in the Beginning of a Reign, generally give 
freſh Strength and Vigour to the Conſtiturion, 
and promiſe the ſetled and laſting Felicity of the 
Eſtabliſhment. | 7:7 


AFTER ſuch a happy Revolution, and fo 
compleat a Settlement, the Britiſh Nation do with 
Pleaſure ſee a Deſcendent of their ancient Kings 
eſtabliſh'd upon the Throne, whoſe Lineage was 
from Matilda, the Daughter of King Henry the 
Second, and Grand- Daughter to an Empreſs: of 
the 
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the ſame Name, who was both Daughter and 
Mother to two great Kings, and immediate 
Heir to the Crown of England, and Poſſeſſor 
of it, near ſix hundred Vears ago: Which Em- 
preſs, being likewiſe Neice to the King of Scot- 
land, and of the 'Houſe of the ancient Saxon 
Monarchs of this Nation, Your Majeſty's noble 
Alliance to the Two Crowns of England and 
Scotland have been eſtabliſh'd for ſeveral Centu- 
ries before the Addition You gain'd from Your 
glorious Grand-Mother, the Queen of Bohemia. 
So that as far as Royal Blood and Hereditary Titles 
take place, Your Majeſty has the Honour of 
being doubly Inveſted with what Your Ene- 
mies and Oppoſers have been ſo ready to call in 
queſtion. 


As the Enghſh Nation has been ever fond of 
valiant and warlike Princes, ſo they never could 
be more ſtrongly engaged, than by Your Maj eſty 
and Your Family; in which there have been, in 
our Memory, ſo many ſignal Inſtances of Milita- 
ry Glory. Your own early Actions in the diſtant 
Parts of Europe, as in Hungary and Morea, and 
particularly in the famous Siege of Buda, were 
ſolid Foundations of Your preſent Greatneſs, and 
will with Pleaſure be remember d by late Poſte» 
rity. And tho“ Your Majeſty, thus reſerv'd by 
Providence for future Glories, eſcap'd all the 
Dangers of War; yet no leſs than Three of Your 
B H eroick 
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Heroick Brothers, had the Honour to Sacrifice 
their Lives in the nobleſt Cauſe; Two of them 
fighting againſt the Enemies of Chriſtianity, and 
the Third againſt the great Diſturber of the 
Quiet and Repoſe of Chriſtendom. 


Tho' Your Majeſty has ſignaliz d Yourſelf in 
the Arts of War, yet You have teſtify'd Your 
particular Delight in the Exerciſe of the Arts 
of Peace and Civil Government; and have gi- 
ven an excellent Proof of Your Soveraign Vir- 
tues, before you had the Opportunity of diſ- 
playing them in theſe Kingdoms. The Good- 
neſs and Humanity, the Juſtice and Moderation 
with which You rul'd your German Subjects, 
where the Soveraign Power was leſs controul'd, 
were the happy Preſages of what we have found 


ſince Your Majeſty's Acceſſion to the Throne of 


Great Britain. 


And what ſtill added to the Pleaſure of our 
Proſpect, was, the early Infuſions of a Love to 
our Nation from an excellent Mother, particu- 
larly diſtinguiſh'd for her Affection to the Eng- 
liſh: So that they had the Happineſs of being 
Your Majeſty's Favourites, before they knew 
they ſhould become Your Subjects. 


THUS happily prepared and qualify'd, we 
now enjoy the Bleſſings of Your Majeſty's moſt 
. Mild 
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Mild and Gracious Reign. And here 1 might na- 
turally and ſeaſonably Proceed to a particular Dil- 
play of Your Majeſty's more private Virtues and 
Accompliſhments; I might dwell upon Your Ge- 
nerous Diſpoſition, Your Clemency to Your Ene- 
mies, Your Beneficent Regard to Your Friends, 
the Steadineſs of Your Temper, Your firm Adhe- 
rence to Your Royal Word, the Soundneſs of 
Your Underſtanding, and Your Favour to Learning, 
' which ſo ſignally appear'd in that ever to beremem- 
ber d Munificence to the Univerſity of Cambridge : 
But I ſtand at too great a Diſtance from Your Ma- 
jeſty to preſume to enter upon the Particulars of 
Theſe; eſpecially ſince it is a known Part of Your 
Majeſty's Character, not to affect Popularity; a 
ſmall Degree of which would ſerve to give a 
more extenſive View of Your Excellencies; and 
Your Majeſty need only but to ſhew Your ſelf 
to Your People, and they would be more For- 


tunate in the Knowledge of their own Hap- 
pinels. 


But here I muſt deſiſt; and knowing 
how pleaſant it is to write the ſhining Parts of the 
Hiſtory of my own Country, I cannot but en 
the Happineſs of thoſe who in After-times ſhall be 
judg'd worthy to write the Hiſtory of Your Ma- 
jeſty's Life and Reign. Therefore I ſhall preſume 
no further than, what belongs moſt properly to 
my Profeſſion, to add my conſtant Prayers for the 


long 


* 
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long Continuance of thoſe Bleſſings that have 
lf 3 flow d ſo plentifully from the Hand of Heaven, 
I and the Bounty of Your Majeſty. Which {hall 
Wilt ever be moſt gratefully remember'd by, 


/ 


Tour MAI EST moſt Humble, 


Faithful and Devoted 


Servant and Sub je, 


LAURENCE EcHaARp. 


PREFACE. 


Otwithſlanding the common Pretence among many Authors, That 
their Books were written at the Inflance of Friends and others, 
I am obligd to do my- ſelf the Juſtice to declare, That ſeveral 
| conſiderable Perſons advisd and urg d me to undertake this Work, 
long before I bad Time and Leiſure to begin it. The chief Reaſons alledg'd 
were, Firſt, The great Benefit and general Uſefulneſs of the Engliſh Hiſtory to 
all the Nobility, Gentry, and great Numbers of others in the Nation. Next, 
The unpleaſing Difficulties in attaining to that Knowledge, and the Length of 
Time reguir d to maſter the SubjetF; which had diſcourag'd many, and incapa- 
. citated more from arriving at any reaſonable Perfection in it. So that as the 
Caſe then flood, an Engliſhman, who deſir d to know his own Country's Story, 
was oblig'd to read over a Library, rather than a ſingle Hiſtory, if he ex- 
pefled any anſwerable Succeſs. Now the Peruſal of all the Monkiſh Vi- 
ters, with the Others neceſſary on this Occaſion, is a Labour highly diſagree- + 
able to the Taſte and Genius of this reſin d Age; which cannot bear with the 
Meanneſſes and Sterilities of ſome of them, no more than the Prolixities and 
Impertinencies of others. Even Hollingſhed and Speed, the two beſt and moſt 
compleat Writers of their Times, have been condemn'd chiefly for their being 
ſo very tedious and voluminous; and for that Reaſon, are now much neg- 
leffed, and almoſt laid aſide. 


Theſe were ſufficient Inducements to me to undertake this Work, which, as far 
as the Subject and Materials would afford, was deſign d ſo as to partake of 
the Advantages both of an Original Hiſtory and an Abridgement; ſo as to 
preſerve the Eſſentials and Beauties of the Former, and the Eaſineſs and Con- 
weniences of the Latter, In order to ſurmount ſo great a Difficulty, I had a 
nice Conſultation with ſeveral Friends; when the Examples of Milton and 
Daniel ſoon. convinc'd us, that Abridgements might be uſeful and acceptable 
to the Nation; but upon a careful Examination of thoſe two conſiderable Wri- 
ters, we found them really too ſhort and confin'd to anſwer our Ends and De- 
ens; therefore it was determin'd to make this Hiſtory in Proportion almoſt as 
long again as theirs. The Size and Method being thus fix d and determin d, 
I proceeded in the Work with all Care and Diligence, hoping in a reaſonable 
Time to bring it into the World : But in the Performance, I was unhappily 
diſturb'd with a thouſand various Interruptions, and many real Indiſpoſitions 3 
fo that it was binder d and. protrafted at leaſt one Tear longer than was ex- 
felted, and might have been preſum d; for which I am to beg the Excuſe of 
ſeveral, who by that Means were deceiv'd as to the Time of the Publication. 
* a Now 


ger 
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Now it is finiſh'd and publiſo d, perhaps the Reader will expect ſome further 
Account than I have already given of it; in which I ſhall very briefly endea- 
wour to ſatisfie him, tho' I cannot pretend to obviate all the Objections that 
may he rait d againſt it. As Truth and Fidelity were my principal Aims, as 
Qualifications moſt neceſſary; ſo were likewiſe Perſpicuity and Elevation, 
Diverſion and InſIrutfton, as „ mo leſs uſeful. For the Buſititſs of an 


Hiſtorian #5 not barely to tell his Reader a true and faithful Story, which is b i 
the Office f a Gazetteer and Journaliſt; but he ought withal inſenſibly to in- 1 
flrult him, as alſo ſenſibly to divert him: He is not ſo much to fill his Head, - 
as to inlarge his Mind; not ſo much to load his Memory, as to inrich his A 
Underſlanding, to elevate his Thoughts, and even to captivate his Affection. f X 


In ſhort, the Qualifications of a compleat Hiſtorian are ſo confiderable;- as 
well as numerous, that a perfect Work of that Nature has been juſtly rank d 
with the greateſt of all Human Undertakings; as may be ſeen from Rapin, 
Le Moyne, and others, who have given us excellent Rules for that Purpaſe, 
taken from the Nature of the Thing, as well as the Examples of the moſt ce- 
lebrated Hiſtorians in all Ages. To ennumerate and particularize thoſe Rules 
and Qualifications, would too much diſcover my own Defetts and Imperfetti- 
ont; therefore I ſball only inform my Reader, that all along I had them in my 
View, and endeavour'd to follow them as much, as a real Abridgement, bro- 
ten Materials, and an unequal Subject would permit; all which were great 
Diſadvantages. _ | | 
I have all the Way :onfider'd my Reader as a Traveller through a vaſt Coun- 
try, wherein he muſt have Occaſion for many Reſting-Places ; ſome for greater 
Refreſhments, and others for leſs. Accordingly, in every Reign I have prepar'd 
ſuch a convenient Number of Stages, as I could judge beft for that Purpoſe, 
by fixing the great Sections at ſuch proper Periods of Time, and ſuch natural 
Diſtindtions of Matter, as ſhould be moſt advantageous for the Eaſe and Plea- 
ſure of the Reader, as well as for his apprehending and retaining the whole 
Subjekt. The Want of ſuch periodical Diſtinctions, and ſuch convenient Sepa- 
rations of the main Parts, have been a great Diſadvantage to many of the 
beſt Hiſtorians. From hence oftentimes there appears a Cloudineſs, when there 
is none in Reality, ſometimes a Light too much confus d, and for the moſt Part 
the Reader is reduc'd to an unneceſſary Labour, by being oblig d to digeſt and 
ſeparate what the Author ought to have done for him. Perhaps J ſoould of- 
fend, if I nam d a lateWriter, and one of the beſt in the Engliſh Tongue, who 
ſeems to have been too defeitive in this Caſe; and his excellent Hiſtory has been 
thought by ſome to be too tedious and perplex'd, when a nice Method, a clear 
Diviſion, and more Chronological Diſtinttion of the Parts, would in a great 
meaſure have prevented that Object ion. av. 3s 
As to the Materials, and the Authors from whence, this Work was col- 
lefled, for the moſt Part the Reader may ſee their Names in the inward 
Margin of the Book, which for above Half Way conſiſts chiefly of the Ro- 
man, Saxon and Engliſh Monkiſ Hiſtorians, with ſome Foreigners. Theſe | 
are put in a ſmall Print, and a little Compaſs, that they might not too much 
withdraw the Eyes of the Reader, who in Hiſtory ought to meet withno Impedi- 


ments nor Iuterruptions. Beſides theſe Writers, I have made uſe of all thoſe of 
JE a more 
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4 move thodern Date; and more regular Deſign; ſuch as Hall, Grafton, Polydore 
Virgil, Hollingſhed, Stow, Speed, Baker, Daniel, Biondi, &c. Bur of 
the Moderns none more have been of greater uſe to me than the laborious Works 
of Dr.'Howel; Dr. Brady and Mr. Tyrrell, beſides the Celebrated Hiſtory of the 
Reformation'; by which I have been eas d of much Trouble. I have alſo made 
\uſe of My:Barns's Reign of King Edward III. Sir Robert Howard's Reign of Ed- 
ward an Richard Il. and Mr. Goodwin's Reign of Henry V. beſides ſeveral other 
Writers of particular Lives and Reigns, ſuch as Camden, Bacon, Herbert, Ha- 
bington, Temple, &c. From all theſe ſeveral Writers, and many others, I have 
colletted and formed this preſent Hiſtory ; always taking the Liberty either to copy 
or to imitate any Parts of them, if I found them really conduc ing to the Uſeful= 
neſs, or the Ornament of my Work. And from all theſe, 1 have compil d an 
Hiſtory as full, comprehenſive and compleat, as I could bring into the Compaſs 
of the propos'd Size and Bigneſs. And that nothing might be wanting, I bave 
all the way intich'd it with the beft and wiſeſt Sayings of Great Men, that I 
could find in larger Volumes, and likewiſe with ſuch ſhort Moral Reflections, 
and ſuch proper Characters of Men, as might give Life, as well. as add In- 
ftruftion to the Hiſtory. | | . 
Nor withſtanding all my Care and Caution, it cannot be expected, that a Mort 
compos'd from ſuch Variety of Materials, ſhould be abſolutely free from Errors, 
nor a Hiſtory, ſo Comprehenſive, from Omiſſons. As to this, I can only ſay, that 
I us'd my beſt Endeavours to follow the flritt Rules of Sincerity and Fudgment, 
the two ſuperior Guides to an Hiſtorian. As to the Former, which includes or 
implies Impartiality, I may inſiſt upon that without the Breach of Modeſly, and 
declare that I am not conſcious to my ſelf of any Deviation from Truth, and real 
Fatt; and if any ſuch be found, I deſire it may be charg'd upon the Latter, or 
Ignorance, or Inadwertency. I am ſenſible of the mighty Difficulties of 
diſcovering Truth in ſome Caſes, and of knowing it when it is diſcover d, 
therefore beg that ſome candid Allowances may be made: And a ſtritt Impar- 
tiality is ſo rare a Quality in moſt Writers of Hiſtory, that many are ready to think, 
that an impartial Hiſtorian is a Man not to be found in the World 3 and ſome carry 
it farther, and ſay, that conſidering Human Infirmities, it is impoſſible to be 
really impartial. I grant there are ſtrong Propenſities in all Mankind to join 
and adhere to one Side more than another, and that in the moſt trivial Caſes ; 
but while there are ſuch things in the World, as Truth and Honeſtly, un- 
doubtedty there may be an impartial Hiſtorian as well as an impartial Judge 
in a Court, who can certainly give Sentence according to his Conſcience and 
Judgment, tho contrary to his Deſires and Inclinations. An Hiſtorian ought 
never to be of a Party but in one Reſpect; that is, he ought always to 
be of the ſame Side with Truth, and incline to the Cauſe that is moſt juſt 
and rightful, tho' it chance to be highly offenſive to ſome, whoſe Thoughts are 
working, a contrary way. Such a Writer I preſume to declare my ſelf, and 1 
have carefully endeavour d neither to exaſperate, nor flatter any one Party of 
Men in the Nation, induſtriouſly avoiding all Expreſſions that had a Tendency 
either way. And if ſome Paſſages ſhall ſtill diſpleaſe, I muſt declare, that it 
was contrary to my Deſign and Intention. I have indeed taken more liberty as to 
Matters of unqueſtionable Morality and Juſtice, and have occaſionally fligma- 


tiz'd 
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tiz'd the flagrant Vices and Impieties of great Men; eſpecially where I found 
a reſtleſt Ambition, treacherous and willanous Praftices, and an inſatiable Thirſt 
after the Blood of others. Such Crimes as theſe ought not to be ſpar'd or pal- 
liated by an Hiſtorian of any Religion, and they ſeldom fail of ſignal Puniſhments 
in this World 5 which I have the more expos'd, by ſhewing the Hand of a juſt and 
retaliating Providence from above. And this, as well as other Hiſtories, will 
afford us many Examples of the greateſt Men, who have been arreſted by the 
Vengeance of Heaven, after they have been able to break through all the Powers 
of Human Laws, and common Judicature. 3 | | 

As to any real Faults or Imperfeftions that may be found in this Book, while 
they are not contrary to the Fidelity of an Hiſtorian, I. ſhall not ſhew much Con- 
tern, but leave them to the Judgment and Candour of the Reader. I. Gall only 
beg of him not to judge of the Work by a ſingle Chapter or Reign, but conſider the 
Nature and Series of the whole, before he paſſes Sentence. I f it be found, that 
the Form of it is irregular and diſproportionate ; that the general Method is in- 
tricate and confus'd; that the Colourings are weak and unaffefting, and that 
the Stile is mean, flat and inſipid; I muſt then ſubmit with Patience and Si- 
lence. But if there be no great Failures as to theſe Eſſentials, 1 hope the reſt 
of my Defetts may more deſerve a private Admonition, than a publick Animad- 
verſion. 

1 I conclude this Preface, I am to in form the Reader, that this Volume 
was firſt deſign'd to have ended at the Death of Queen Elizabeth, as the moſt pro- 
per Period of Time : But afterwards the Importunities of ſeveral ſo far prevail d 
upon me, that I added the Reign of King James I. to it: Of which, as I found the 
worſt Writers, and met with the moſt Dificulties, ſo I am afraid I ſoall need the 
greateſt Excuſes. Notwithſtanding which, I have a full Deſign of carrying 
this Work further, hoping I ſhall meet with due Aſſiſtance and Encouragement. 

To come at laſt to the Errors of the Preſs, there are few but what the Rea- 
der may eaſily corretf, and thoſe are Names of Perſons or Places, which I be- 
lieve proceeded from the haſiy writing of the Copy. But becauſe there are two 


or three which may ſeem to be more the Fault of the Author, than the Printer, 1 
foall juſt mention them. . 


E RRAT A 


IN all the Places of the Page and Margin, Page 59 and 60, inſtead of Osfa, read Offa. In the inward Margin of p. 
139, 140» 142, and ſeveral others, where-ever is the Word Vitales, read Vitalis, In the inward Margin o 


- + 439» 
440, 443, and ſeveral others, where-cver is the Word Urſius, read Urſins. 1 * ; 
ran Kg Bon neg fs Y n p. 959 in the inward Margin, toe Clo- 
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1 1 


T4 INTRODUCTION. Containing a ſhort Account of an- 


cient Britain, and its firſt Inhabitants, Page 1 
| | BOOK L 
From the firſt Invaſion of Britain by the Romans un- 
der Jalius Cæſar, to the firſt Entrance of William, 
 commonty call d the Conqueror. Containing the Space 
of about 1120 Tears. 


CAT. I. From the firſt Invaſion of Britain by the Romans, to their 
firft quirting their Turiſdittion of the Iſle. Containing the Space of 
about 463 Tears, | p. 9 
CHAT. II. From the Romans firft quitting their Furiſdiſtion of the 
Hand, to the Deftruftion of Britain, or the forcing up of the Inha- 
bikants into the Mountainous Places by the Picts, Scots and Saxons. 
Conttaining the Space of about 186 Tears, p. 34 
CMA. III. From the Deſtruct ion of Britain by the Saxons and other 
Nations, to the new Eftabliſhment made by King Egbert, who became 
the firſt ſupreme Monarch of England. Containing the Space of about 
232 Tears, p. 45 
CHAP. IV. The Monarchy of the Engliſh Saxons, from the Eſtabliſb- 
ment of King Egbert, to the Beginning of the Monarchy of the Dancs 
in England, under King Canute. Containing the Space of about 
189 Tears, Pp. 63 
CHAT. V. From the Beginning of the Monarchy of the Danes in En- 
land under Canute, to the Death of Harde-canute, the laſt King, 
and the Reſtoration of the Saxons in Edward the Con feſſor. Contain- 
ing the * of about 26 Tears, p- 105 
CHAP. VI. The Monarchy of the Engliſh Saxons reſtor d; from the 
Death of Harde-canute, to the Death of Harold the laſt King of the 
Engliſh Race, and the final Period of the Saxon Empire by William 
Duke of Normandy. Containing the Space of about 24 Tears, p. 114 
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B\OOKo Mon nw 
From the firſt Entrance of William commonly call d the 
Conqueror, to the Death of King Richard the Third, 
and the Union of the two Families by King Henry the 
Seventh. Containing the Space of about 419 Tech. 


CHae. I. The Norman Line; from the firſt Entrance of Duke Willi- 
am, to the Death of King Stephen, and the Reſtoration of the Saxon 
Line by King Henry the Second. Containing the Space of about 88 
Tears, by 3 p. 135 

Cnae. II. The Plantagenets Undivided; from the Death of King 
Stephen, and Refloration of the Saxon Line, to the Death of King 
Henry the Third. Containing the Space of about 118 Tears, p. 192 

CHAP. III. The Plantagenets Undivided; from the Death of King 
Henry the Third, to the Depoſition of King Richard the Second, and 
the firſt Diviſion of the two Families of Lancaſter and York. Contain- 
ing the Space of about 12.7 Tears, pi. 303 

CHAxr. IV. The Royal Houſe of Lancaſter : From the Depoſition of 
King Richard the Second, 10 the Depoſition of Henry the Sixth, and 
the Beginning of the Royal Houſe of York. Containing the Space of 
about 6 1 Tears, p. 415 

CAE. V. The Plantagenets Divided. The Royal Houſe of Vork: 
From the Depoſition of King Henry the Sixth, to the Death of King 
Richard the Third, and the Union of the two Families. Containing the 
Space of about 2 4 Tears, 4g p. 519 


BOOK III. 


The Union of the two Families, or tao Roſes, and the 
Royal Houſe of Tudor, to the Conjunion of the two 
Kingdoms under King James the Firſt. Containing 
the Space of about 117 Tears. wth 


CHAP. I. From the Death of Richard the Third, and the Beginning 


of the Reign of Henry the Seventh, to the Death of Edward the Sixth. 
Containing the Space of about 68 Tears, p. 579 


CnAr. II. From the Death of King Edward the Sixth, to the Death of 
Queen Elizabeth, Containing the Space of above 49 Tears, p.752 


BOOK IV. 


CHar. I. The Reign of King James the Firſt. Containing 22 Tears, 
and three Days, ; p- 995 
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T H E 


INTRODUCTION. | 


Containing a ſhort Account of 2 


Ancient BRITAIN, 
and its Firſt INHABITANTS. 


H principal Defign in this following Hiſtory, is 
IG to give a full and regular Account of the Tranſacti- 
ons of that Part of Britain, now calPd England 
and Wales, for the Space of about ſixteen Centuries; 
that is from the firſt Entrance of Julius Ceſar and 
the Romans, till the Kingdom of Scotland was added 
to the Crown: of England. And tho' there is fre- 
quent occaſion to treat of the Affairs of Scotland, 
. Teland and other Countries, yet the Reader is not 
to expect any more than what have a neceſſary, or natural Dependance upon 
thoſe of England. For nine or ten Centuries, which include the greateſt Va- 
riety of Matters, our Accounts are very imperfect and defective, ſometimes diſ- 
jointed, broken and full of Chaſmes, and other times confus'd, obſcure and un- 
certain. So that the Reading of this Hiſtory will, in a great meaſure, be like 
a Man's travelling firſt by Twi-light, and then in the Night, till the Morning 
Sun at length gives him a new and clear Light. But that the Account may be 
as perſpicuous and as regular as the Materials will permit, we ſhall take ſome 
ſhort Notice of Britain and its Inhabitants, as they were before the Arrival of 
Cæſar; firſt the Country, and next the People. | 
The Country, before the Entrance of the Romans, had two different Names, | \ 


Albion, and Britain ; concerning which there have been more Variety of Opi- 
nions. It was calfd Albion, either from a ſuppos'd Giant of that Name, the Aus io». 
Son of Neptune, mention'd by many ancient Writers, it being proper that the 
greateſt Iſland in the Ocean ſhould receive its Name from a Son of the greateſt 
Sea-God; or elſe from the old Word Au,, which among the Greeks ſignifies 
White, by reaſon. of the white chalky Cliffs, ſeen by the Mariners afar off, 
as they ſaild theſe Scas. Some think it comes fron the Hebrew Word Alben. 
which alſo. ſignifies Mhite, and others from the Phænician Word Alp, :whieh- 
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ſignifies High; but of theſe there is but little Certainty. Nor is there much 
greater concerning the Name of Britain, which ſome former Writers contident- 
ly derive from Brutus, the third by Deſcent from the Trojan c ncas; ind 
others from the Britiſo Word Pryd Cain, that is Forma Candida, a white 
Form. Mr. Camden wore probably derives it from Braþ, which in the Eng! 
Tongue ſignifies Painted, and the Gretk Word Tana, fignifying a Nation; 
agreeable to the Cuſtom of the ancient Britains, who were wont to diſcolour 
and paint their naked Bodies; ſo that according to him, Britain is 4 Nation 
of painted Men, ſuch as the Romans calld Ps in ſucceeding Times. 
Mr. Somner, another great Antiquary, diſlikes this Etymology, and propoſes 
another plauſible Conjecture, namely, that it comes from the Word Bryd{o, 
which in the Britiſh Tongue implies Heat and Fury; pointing out the hot and 
violent Motion of the Seas that ſurround this Ifle, which have been particularly 
obſcry'd by many arcient Authors. Others think the Opinion of Mon. Bocharr 
moſt probable, who derives it from the Phænicians, who in their Language 
eall'd this Itland, and Tome others near it, Barat-Anac, or more cab 
Bratanac, that is a Land of Tin; which in Time might be mollify'd by the 
Greeks into Bzerzviz. And they conclude it to be the more ſatisfictory, becauſe 
the Greecians gave theſe Iſlands the Name of Caſſiterides, which lignitics the 
ſame with Barat-Anac, the Land or Country of Tin. Of theſe ſeveral Opi- 
nions, we muſt leave the Reader to chuſe for himſelf; and therefore not to 
dwell upon theſe uncertain Subjects, we immediately proceed to ſome more ma- 
terial Account of the Country. 

This Country, in its utmoſt Extent, was by the Ancients accounted the 
largeſt Iland in the World; and notwithſtanding the later Diſcoveries of Mad- 
gaſcar and Japan, which are brought in competition with it, we are not yet 
certain of the contrary. However all agree that it 1s far the moſt conſiderable 


of all others; eſpecially if the ſole Regard be had to that Part to which we are 
principally confin'd in this Hiſtory. That Part has been celebrated by Writers 
in all Ages for the profule Bounties of Nature, both in the excell | 


: ü ent Tempera- 
ture of the Air, and the valuable Products of the Soil. The Air, tho' thick and 
moiſt, is far more mild and temperatg than am Part of the Continent r the 


ſame Climate, ſo that there is no need of Stoves in Winter, nor Grotto's in 
Summer ; nor is it ſo frequently diſturb'd with 'Tempeſts and Hurricanes, nor 
ſo infected with peſtilential Diſtempers; nor is the Land fo generally punith'd 
with Earthquakes and Famines, as many other Countries are. Tho' in its Pro- 
duds it may be ſaid to be defective in ſome few Bleſlings, as Wine and Oil, yet 
in general it abounds and triumphs; and no Country exceeds it in the three 
main Neceſſaries of Human Life, Fleſh and Corn for Food, Wool and other 
Conveniencics for Raiment, and Timber and Stone for Building; to which we 
may add Wood and Coals for Firing, and the moſt uſeful Metals for all Occa- 
lions. For Profit it has a double Advantage from its Situation in the Ocean, 
the Conveniency of a foreign Trade, and the Security from foreign Invaſion ; 
and for Pleaſure'and Beauty all Strangers take particular Notice of its excellent 
Verdure, in which it generally exceeds the moſt fruitful Parts of Europe. Ihe 
happy Fertility and Plcaſantneſs of Britain, gave occaſion to ſoine of the An- 
cients to imagine that theſe were the Fortunate Iſlands, and thoſe Seats of the 
Bleſſed, where the Poets tell us, 'That the whole Face of Nature always ſmil'd 
with one perpetual Spring. For Plenty Britain was the Grauary and Maga- 
zine of the Weſtern Empire, from whence the Romans were won 

in eight hundred Vellels to tranſport vaſt Quantities of Corn, for 
upon the Frontiers of Germany. In ſhort the Excellency 


| In it of this Country is 
apparent from thoſe tranſcendent Eulogies beitow'd both by 


ancient and modern 
riters, who pronounce her * happy above all other Countries, whom Nature 
* has enrich'd with all the Bleſſings of Heaven and Earth, in whom nothing is 
* hurtful, nor nothing deſirable is wanting; a Maſter-Piece of Nature, per- 
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« form'd when ſhe was in the beſt and gayeſt Humour, which the plac d as a lit- 
« tle World by it ſelf, upon the Side of the greater, merely for the Delight of 
Mankind; the moſt accurate Model which the propos d to her ſelf to beautiſie 
© the other Parts of the Univerſe ; whoſe Vallies are like Eden, whoſe Hills 
© are as Lebanon, whoſe Springs are as Piſga, whole Rivers are as Jordan, 
«* whoſe Walls is the Ocean, and whoſe Defence is the Lord Zehovah. 


II. A Country ſo enrich'd and beautify d by Nature, could not long want 
Inhãbitants, after the Diſperſion of the Sons of Noah. The firſt of which are 
moſt probably believ'd to have procecded from Gomer, the eldeſt Son of Japhet, 
whoſe immediate Poſterity ſettl'd in Gaul, and other neighbouring Countries. 
So that Britain ſeems to have been inhabited Two Thouſand Years before the 
Romans made any Conqueſt in it. But as to the Actions of the Inhabitants 
during that Space of Time, we have no other certain Knowledge, than thut 
they had ſome Commerce and Intercourſe both with the Phenicians and Cree- 
cians, before they were known to the Romans. What thele Britains were at 
the Time of the Romans Arrival, and for ſome conſiderable time after, we have 
ſome Account from ſeveral ancient Writers, as Ceſar, Diodorus Siculus, Stra- 
bo, Mela, Tacitus, Dion, Herodian, Solinus, and ſome others; from all whom 
we ſhall deſcribe their Perſons, Manners, Cuſtoms, Government and Diviſions, 

The ancient Britains were a numerous and powerful People, and like the 
greateſt Part of the World at that Time, barbarous and idolatrous: Yet they 
wanted not natural Generoſity and Bravery, being fierce and couragious, court- 
ing all dangerous Enterprizes, paſſionate Oppoſers of Slavery, and exquiſitely 
ſenſible of the Charms of Liberty. They in moſt Things reſembled their 
Neighbours the Gauls, but were generally more rude and plain, as well as more 
warm and vigorous ; yet Tacitus preferr'd their Wits and Ingenuities before 
them, and Diadorus their Honeſty and Integrity much before thoſe of the Ro- 
mans. As to their Bodies, they were generally very tall, and their Conſtituti- 
on ſo ſtrong, that ſeveral of them, according to P/utarch, would live a Hun- 
dred and twenty Years ; the natural Heat of the Body, as he conceives, being 
preſerv'd by the Coolneſs of the Country. They were frequently yellow-hair'd, 
and the Women fair and beautiful, and remarkable for their excellent Features, 
All the Britains, ſays Ceſar, dy'd their Bodies with od, which render'd 
them of a Sky Colour, and thereupon the more terrible in Battel; and they 


The ancient 
Inhabitants of 
it. 


Their Temper: 
and Diſpoſut- 
on. 


Their Painting 
of their Bodies, 


wore their Hair long upon their Head and upper Lip, but cloſe and bare in all. 


other Parts of the Body. Herodian tells us that they knew not the Uſe of 
Cloaths;z but about their Necks and Waſtes they wore Iron, accounting it an 
Ornament and a Sign of Riches, as other Nations did Gold: That they painted 
their Bodies with divers Colours, and with all Kinds of Animals there repre- 
ſented, wherefore they wore no Cloaths leſt thoſe beautiful Figures ſhould be 
hid. In which Painting Pliny agrees, and deſcribes the Herb Moad to be like 
the Plantine in Gaul, naming it G/aſtum, with the Juice of which, adds he, 
the Women of Britain, as well Wives as Virgins, anointed and dy'd their Bo- 
dies, reſembling the e,/#rhzoptans by that I incture, in which Mariner they 
us d at folemn Feaſts and Scacritices to go all naked. Dion ſays that it was the 
Cuſtom of the Nation to abide in Tents, all naked, and without Shooes; tho 
Ceſar in another Place ſays, that they were clad with Skins, which probably 
is meant of the civiller Sort of them, and in Time of Battel. Solinus tells us 
that they painted themſelves with the Shapes of ſeveral Beaſts, artificially cur 


out in their Bodies in their Youth, fo that theſe Prints in their Fleſh might in- 


creaſe according to the Growth of their Bodies: Nor was any Thing reckon'd 
a greater Sign of Patience among theſe barbarous Nations, than to make ſuch 
deep Scars 1n their Limbs, as might drink in great Quantities of Paint and Co- 
lour. Theſe Scars are by Tertullian term'd Britannorum Stigmata, the Bri- 
tains Marks. 
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The uſual Dit. To proceed to their Diet and domeſtick Concerns, It was accounted a Crime 
to eat either Hen, Hare or Gooſe, which notwithſtanding, as Cæſar obſerves, 
they bred for their Pleaſures ; nor did they live ſumptuouſly at full and rich 
Tables, as Diodorus affirms, but rather in Neceſſity could feed upon Barks and 
Roots of Trees, and upon a Quantity of Meat no larger than a Bean, after 
which for a conſiderable Time they were neither hungry nor thirſty, as Don aſſures 
us. He likewiſe tells us, that they till'd no Ground, nor eat any Fiſh, tho' 
their Rivers were plentifully ſtored with them, but liv'd upon Prey, Veniſon 
and Fruits, to which Cæſar adds Milk, of which, ſays Strabo, they had not 
then Skill to make Cheeſe. According to Solinus their uſual Drink was made 
of Barley; and for Tillage Pliny ſeems to contradict Dion, affirming that they 
manurd their Ground with Marl inſtead of Dung, which argu'd no ſuch Sim- 

The Buildings plicity in Gardning and Husbandry as Strabo charg'd upon them. Their Build- 

and Town. ings and Houſes were as mean as their Diet and Cloaths, for they gave the 
Name of Towns to certain cumberſome Woods, which having fortify'd with 
Rampiers and Ditches, they uſually retreated to them, to avoid the Incurſions 
of their Enemics, as Ceſar informs us. Srrabo adds, that Woods among them 
were inſtead of Cities; for having cut down Trees, and enclos'd a large round 
Plat of Ground with them, they there built Huts to live in, and made Folds 
for their Cattle, which were rot of any long Continuance. Their Houſes were 
often thatch d with Reed, poorly built, and diſpers d all over the Country with- 
out Obſervance of Order or Diſtance, by which Villages were compos'd: For 
the Britains were plac'd as every Man lik'd, at ſmaller or greater Diſtances, as 
7 were invited bG the Fertility of the Soil, or the Convenience of Wood or 

ater. 


Their Trade Their beſt Towns were moſt upon their Coaſts, and founded for the Advan- 

= 22 tage of Havens, and Recourſe of Strangers from the Continent, to buy and 
ſell, or exchange Wares with thoſe of the Ifland. Theſe Inhabitants were much 
more civiliz'd than thoſe of the Inland Country, by the Commerce and Inter- 
courſe of other Nations, eſpecially the Gauls, who long before had been civi- 
liz d by the Roman Colonies. I he Commodities exported out of this Ile were 
chictly Hides and Tin, with many inferior Things, ſuch as Ivory Boxes, Sheers, 
Bits and Bridles, Wreathes and Chains, with ſome Trifles made of Amber and 
Glaſs. They had ſome Metals, and alſo Pearl, tho' of no great Value; and as 
their Traffick was mean and inconſiderable, ſo was their Mony and their Ship- 
ping. The former was only Praſs and Iron Rings, which being made to a cer- 
tain Weight, ſerv'd for their current Coin: The latter were ſmall Veſſels, where 
Keels and Ribs were made of light Wood, and were cover'd over with Skins and 7 
Leather; and as long as they were failing, ſo long they abſtain d from Meat; 1 
which thews that they were never us d to long and dangerous Voyages. As they 4, 
had a frequent Correſpondence with the Gazls, ſo their Language, Cuſtoms and 


Their peculiar Religion were generally the ſame with theirs. Yet there was one Cuſtom 


Aſarriages. among 1 


the Hritains which ſeems peculiar to themſelves, and not found in the Hiſtories bo. 
of any other Nation, which was a Society of Wives among certain Numbers 1 

and by common Conſent. Cæſur tells us that they had ten or twelve of them " 
Wives together in common, eſpecially Brothers with each other, and Parents = 
with their Children; but then if any of the Women brought forth, the Child = 
was accounted only his, who firſt marry'd her. Dion contirms it, and adds | 
that the Children thus begotten were brought up in common amongſt them k 
and Euſebius afterwards ſays that many Britains together kept one Wife in com- 
mon to them all. I his unuſual Cuſtom was much taken notice of at Rome, and 
Severus's Empreſs Julia greatly reproach'd a Britiſh Lady with it at Court, as 
a Cuſtom infamous in the Women, as well as barbarous in the Men. To whom 
the Lady, having accidentally made ſome Diſcoveries among the Romans, brisk1 » a 
reply d, Me do that openly with the beſt of our Men, which you do privately We 
with the worſt of yours. , 12 
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As to the Religion of the Britains, it was as black and ſuperſtitious as any Their Religion, 
in thoſe Times, and they proceeded fo far as to the inhuman Offering of Mens 
Fleſh in their Sacrifices. And beſides their ancient Idols, ſuch as Dis, Jupi- 
ter, Apollo, Diana, and the like, they worſhipp'd Andates for theit Goddeſs 
of Victory, unto whom they perform'd no ſmall Adorations and Honours, ere- 
ing Temples whoſe Walls continu'd a conſiderable Space; upon which ſeveral 
of their prophane Portraitures with deform'd Lineaments were ſeen by the mourn- 
ful Gildas, who deſcribes their grim and ſtern Viſſages, pronouncing them in- 
fernal in their Nature, and in Number almoſt exceeding thoſe of pt. Ta- 
citus notes them for being extreamly addicted to inſpecting the Entrails of 
Beaſts, and of Men alſo; and that they honour'd the Altars of their Gods with 
the Sacrifice and Blood of ſuch as they took Captive in Wars. And Pliny wri- 
ting of Magick, declar'd that Britain honour'd it with ſo much Pomp and Ce- 
remony, that a Man would imagine the Perſiuns thetnſelves had been taught 


it by them. In all Religious Matters they had their Prieſts and Inſtructers, the 


chief of which were calld Druzds, a ſort of Men much celebrated in thoſe Times, The Druids 
who, as Ceſar informs us, had the Management of all Sacrifices, were Inter- 
preters of all Myſteries, and had the Education of the better Sort. By means 
of their ſeeming Learning, the Innocence and Simplicity of their Living, and 
long Cuſtom, the People had them in ſuch Veneration, that they were not on- 


ly Prieſts, but the Judges too throughout the Nation. For generally they ap- 


prov'd of all Laws, determin'd all Controverſies, and appointed Rewards and 
Puniſhments at Diſcretion; the People believing that none were oblig'd to ſub- 
mit to any Puniſhment, unleſs inflicted by a Divine Authority. If any refus'd 
to obey their Decree, they were forbidden the Sacritices; which was accounted 19 7 
the moſt grievous Puniſhment; and thoſe thus Excommunicated were reckon d 
the moſt profligate of Mankind, all Perſons avoided their Converſation as the 
Peſt of the Nation, they were excluded the Benefit of the Law, and were ren- 
der'd uncapable of all Honours and Dignities. Among theſe Druids there was 
one Primate, who had ſupream Authority over the reſt; upon whoſe Death, the 
moſt celebrated Perſon ſucceeded; but if ſeveral of equal Merit appear'd, the 
whole Body proceeded to an Election, tho? ſometimes the Sword it ſelf decided 
the Matter. Theſe Druids once a Year had a general Aſſembly in the midſt of 
all Gaul, at a certain Place conſecrated to that purpoſe; to which Perſons who 
had any Controverſies depending reſorged from all Parts. This fort of Religi- 
ous Profeſſion is thought to have been firſt in Britain, and from thence carry'd 
over into Gaul; and in Cæſar's Time thoſe who defir'd to be throughly inſtru- 
Red in their Myſteries, for the moſt part travell'd into Britain. I he fame Au- 
thor adds, That the Druids were exempted from all ſorts of Military Duties, 
Taxes and Impoſts; which great Privileges caus d many to become their Diſci- 
ples, and others to ſend their Sons and Relations to be admitted into their Or- 
der. Theſe Diſciples were taught à great Number of Verſes by heart, conti- 
nuing under this Diſcipline for ſeveral Years, not being allow'd to commit their 
Learning to Writing; both becauſe they would not have the Vulgar acquainted 
with their myſterious Learning, and becauſe their Scholars might the better ex- 
erciſe their Memories and other Faculties. One of the Principal Doctrines they 
taught was the Immortality and Tranſmigration of Souls; which removing the 
Fear of Death, they look'd upon as proper to excite their Courages. They al- 
{o made Diſcourſes to their Scholars concerning the Stars and their Motions, the 
Magnitude of the Heaven and Earth, the Nature of Things, and the Power and 
—_— of the Immortal Gods. Among the Religious of the Britains, beſides and Bards, 
ruids, they had alſo a ſort of People calld Bards, whoſe Office it was 
to {ing to the Harp thoſe Songs they had made upon the great Exploits of Fa- 


mous Men; which ſort of Men were known many Ages in this Iſland. 


As the Britains were à fierce and warlike People, ſo they had frequent Eu- The Wars of 


and their Man- 
much mer of Fighting, 


counters among themſelves; and, as Tacitus obſerves, nothing contributed fo % Britains 
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much to the Romans Advantage over them as their want of Union, and con- 
certing their common Intereſt. Cz/ar and others deſcribe their Manner of 
Fighting, which was very much in Chariots, as the ancient Heroes of Greece 
are ſaid to have done in the Trojan Wars; which with ſhort Scythes faſten d to 
the ends of the Axle-trees, gave cruel Wounds, great Terror, and made fierce 
Charges upon the Ranks of their Enemies. In the Beginning of a Batrel, they 
generally {cour'd the Plains with their Chariots, flung their Darts, and frequent- 
ly diſorder'd their Enemy's Ranks <4 the Terror of their Horſes, and the furi- 
ous Ratlings of their Chariot Wheels. Having wound themſelves in among the 
Horſe, they left their Chariots, and fought on Foot; their Charioteers in the 
mean time retiring, and placing themſelves ſo that their Maſters might readily 
find them, to mount again, if they were overpower'd by Numbers. Thus they 
maintain'd both the Speed of the Horſe, and the Steadineſs of the Foot in Bat- 
tel; and by continual Practice were ſo expert, that upon the Side of a ſteep Hill, 
they could ſtop their Horſe at full Speed, turn them in a ſhort Compals, run 
along upon the Beam, reſt upon the Yoke, and from thence in an Inſtant re- 
cover themſelves in their Chariots. They often purpoſely gave ground and re- 
treated, and being at a little Diſtance from their Enemies, diſmounted from their 
Chariots, to tight them at Diſadvantage. The Method of their Cavalry was 
ſuch, that it prov'd equally dangerous to purſue, or to be purſu d by them; and 
they never came to cloſe Fights, but kept at conſiderable Diſtances, having 
others poſted in ſuch Order as they might ſuccour one another, and the wearied 
be reliev'd by freſh Supplies; which argu'd no ſmall Experience in Arms. Dion 
ſays, that their Horſes were ſmall and ſwift, and that they themſelves ran at an 
extraordinary rate; and further, that when they ſtood an Ingagement, they 
were firm and immoveable. Their common Arms were {mall Shields, without 
Helmets, but very large Swords; which expreſs'd a more eager Defire of wound- 
ing their Enemies, than defending themſelves. They had alſo ſhort Daggers, 
and their Spears were ſhort, having at the lower end of each a Piece of Braſs 
like an Apple, by ſhaking of which they endeavour'd to terrifie their Enemies. 
They could endure Hunger, Cold and all kinds of Labour, with admirable Pa- 
tience; for in Logs up to their Chins they would continue many Days withont 
Food; and in Woods liv'd upon Barks of Trees and Roots. In ſhort, they were 
a hardy, bold and ſtrong People, till their Bodies came to be foften'd, and their 
Courage debas d by the Luxury as well as Servitude which the Romans after- 
wards introducd among them. | 

To come at laſt to the civil Government of the Britains, we find that it 
was like *that of the ancient Gauls, of ſeveral ſmall Nations under as many 
petty Princes; of which Ceſar mentions Four in the ſmall Compaſs of Keut. 
Whether theſe ſmall Britiſp Principalities deſcended by Succeſſion, or were cle- 
ed by the Advantages of Age, Wiſdom, or Valour in the Families of the 
Prince, 1s not recorded. But upon all great and imminent Dangers, the chief 3 
Commander of all their Forces was uſually choſen by common Conſent in gene- 1 


Their civil Go- 
vernment. 
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ral Aſſemblics; as Caſibelanus was againſt Cæſar's Invalion. The ſame was = 
done upon the Britains Revolt againſt the Roman Colonies under Caractacus _ 
and Boadicea; for among them Women were admitted to their Principalities 
and general Commands, either by the Right of Succeſſion, Nobility of Birth, 
or eminent Qualitications. In common Caſes every Province or Principality, 7 
only ow d Service and Allegiance to their own particular Prince. And as their —_— 
Governments were confin d to certain Bounds and Limits, ſo were the Inhabi- 4 
tants divided and diftinguiſh'd by ſeveral Denominations; of which we find the I 
Names of Seventeen in that Part of Britain which now goes by the Name of 
the Diels England and Wales, which are as follows. 1. The Cantii, Inhabitants of the 

4s prelent County of Kent. 2. The Regni, Inhabitants of Suſſex and Surrey. 
- he Durotriges, Inhabitants of Dorſetſhire. 4. The Danmonii, Inhabi- 
tants of Devonſaire and Cornwall. 5, The Belge, inhabitants of Somerſerſbire, 
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The INTRODUCTION. 


Miliſpire and Hampſhire. 6. The Atrebatii, Inhabitants of Barkſhire. 7, The 
Dabuni, Inhabitants of Gloceſterſhire and Oxforaſhire. 8. The Cattienchlani, 
Inhabitants of Warwickſhire, Buckinghamfhire and Bedfordſhire. 9g. The Tri- 
nobantes, Inhabitants of Hertfordſhire, 7155 and Middleſex. 10. The Iceni, 
Inhabitants of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridgeſhire and Huntingtonſhire. 11. The 
Coritani, Inhabitants of Lincolnſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutland, Darbyſhire, Not- 
tinghamſhire and Northamptonſhire. 12. The Cornavii, Inhabitants of Mor- 
ceſterſhire, Staffordſhire, Shropſhire and Cheſhire. 13. The Brigantes, Inha- 
bitants of Torkſhire, Lancaſhire, Durham, Weſtmorland and Cumberland. 
14. The Ottadini, Inhabitants of Northumberland, with Four other Counties 
in Scotland, 15. The Hlures, Inhabitants of Herefordſhire with Four Coun- 
tics in Wales, viz. Radnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, Monmouthſhire and Glamor- 
ganſhire. 16. The Ordovices, Inhabitants of Five Counties in Wales, viz. 
Montgomeryſhire, Merionethfhire, Caernarvonſhire, Flintſhire and Denbighſhire. 
17. The Dimetæ, Inhibitants of the reſt of Wales, viz. Caermarthenſhire, 
Pembrookſhire and Cardiganſbire. | 

This was the State of Britain, at the Time when the Romans firſt invaded 
it; and this is the real Subſtance of what we certainly know of the ancient Bri- 
tains before Czſar's Arrival. As to the formal Hiſtory of Brute, and his long 
Race of ſucceeding Kings down to Caſibelanus, it is too groſs and improbable 
to be credited; and it has been of late ſo fairly detected, that we need not in- 
{iſt any longer upon it. Therefore, as the learned Mr. Camden well obſerves, 
here it is that the Engliſb Hiſtorian ought to begin his Hiſtory, and no higher; 
that is, at the firſt Entrance of Julius Ceſar and the Romans. And at this Pe- 
riod of Time we ſhall begin ours, and ſhall endeavour to carry it on in a con- 
tinu d Series, with as much Regularity and Perſpicuity as the Story it ſelf, and 
the Materials will permit. 


The End of the Introduction. 
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From the Firſt Invaſion of Britain by the Romans 
under Julius Cæſar, to the Firſt Entrance of Wil- 
liam, commonly calf d the Conqueror. 


Containing the Space of about 1120 Tears. 


_ Y 


CH AP: I. 


From the Firſt Invaſion of Britain by the Romans IP i 
their Firſt quitting their Juriſdiction of the Iſle. 


Containing the Space of about 463 Tears. 


EOS ther Providence had decreed, that the Romans ſhould 
| be Soveraigns of the Weſtern World, the renown'd 
Julius Ceſar, having conquer'd the powerful Gauls, 
caſt his Eyes towards the Ocean, as if the Roman 
Empire was not yet wide enough for his Ambitions 
ſo that ſubduing all, both by Sea and Land, he might 
join thoſe Countries by Conqueſt, which had been 

"a | ſeparated by Nature. Accordingly being fir d with 
a Proſpect of ne Glories, or provok d by the Supplies ſent from Britain in- 
to Gau during his late Wars, in the 54th Year before Chriſt, he reſolvd up- 
on an Expedition into this Iſle; tho? N writes, that he was excited by 


the 


HEN Valour and Fortune had ſv conſpir d, or ra- A. ant. C. 


Expedition in- 
to Britain. 
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The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Book 1 


the Hopes of the Britiſh Pearls, the Weight and Largeneſs of which he often. 


try'd in his Hands; an improbable Inducement, and more proper for common 


Soldiers than an Hero. The Places, Ports and Havens of Britain being not cas. 


well known to Czſar, he firſt ſent C. Voluſenus, a Tribune of his Army, with 
a Gally to make all convenient Diſcoveries upon the Coaſts, who after five 
Days careful Search, return'd to him into Gaul. During which Time the 


Britains by the Merchants receiv'd ſecret Intelligence of Cæſar's deſign d Ex- 


dition, and many of the private States ſent Ambaſſadors into Gaul, offering 
Rene and promiſing Obedience to the Romans. Ceſar having exhorted them 
to perſiſt in that ReſoJution, civilly diſmiſ#d them, together with Comms A- 
trebatenſis, who had great Authority in thoſe Parts, that he might perſuade 
them to continue firm and faithful to the Romans, and to let them underſtand 
that he was coming over in Perſon : But Comius upon his firſt landing, was 
cherouſly impriſon d by the Britains. 


In the mean Time the victorious Ceſar, having drawn together about Caſer 
eighty 'I'ranſport Ships for two Legions of Soldiers, and about eighteen more 


for his Horſe, ſet Sail from the Country of the Morini, now the Province of 
Picardy, in France, at three in the Morning, and about four the Day fol- 
lowing arriv'd on the Coaſts of Britain, at a Place inconvenient for Landing, 
which was near Dover; for the Bay was narrow, and ſo pent in by the Moun- 
tains, that the Enemy could eaſily caſt their Darts from thence to the Shore. 
Having therefore got a favourable Wind and Tide, he ſail d about eight Miles 
Northwards, where in a plain and open Shore, near Deal, he rod at Anchor. 
The Britains perceiving his Deſign, immediately diſpatch d their Horle and 
Chariots, to prevent his Landing. And here the Romans ſuſtain d great Dif- 
ficulties, for their large Veſſels could not ride cloſe enough to the Shore in 
this ſhallow Sea, ſo that the Soldiers were oblig'd to leap down from their 
high Ships in unknown Places, under heavy Armour, and at once contend 
both with the Waves and Enemy. On the other fide, the Britains, who knew 
the Nature of the Ground, were free and uncumber'd, and fought either on 
dry Land, or upon the Edges of the Water; ſo that the Romans were much 
dithearten'd, and exerted not their uſual Spirit and Bravery, Whereupon 
Ceſar commanded the Tranſport Ships to be remov'd, and the Gallies to be 
row'd up juſt over againſt the Britains, and from thence to employ their Slings, 
Engines, and Arrows againſt them; which Veſſels and Engines being ſtrange 
and unuſual to them, they ſoon gave Ground. But the Romans ſtill delay in 
the Standard-Bearer of the tenth Legion, firſt invoking the Gods, That this 
Attion might prove ſucceſsful and glorious, __ out, Leap down, my brave 
Soldiers ! unleſs you would betray the Roman Eagle to the Enemy ; for I am 
reſolv'd to perform my Duty to the Publick, and to the General. Upon theſe 
Words he couragioutly threw himſelf into the Sea, and boldly advancing with 
his Eagle towards the Enemy, he was follow'd by the reſt of the Soldiers to 
the Shore. Eutropius from Suetonius tells us, that Scæva, a valiant Soldier 
with four others were the firſt that landed, who being deſerted by his Com- 
panions, defended himſelf to a Miracle againſt a whole Multitude, till being 
wearied and wounded, he ſwam back to the Fleet, begg'd pardon of Cæſar for 
his Raſhneſs, and was rewarded with the Honour of a Centurion. Fhe Land- 
ing of the Soldiers occaſion d an obſtinate Fight on both Sides; but the Ro- 
mans being cumber'd with Arms, toſsd with the Waves, and wanting fure 
footing, were put into Diſorder and Confuſion; till Cæſar with. great Dextc- 
rity caus d the Pinnaces and Ship-Boats to ply about with Recruits to ſuccour 


them. At length they gradually got on dry Land, and fo vi | charg'd 
the Britains, that they ſoon put them to Flight; but could kane, them, 


for want of their Horſe, which were not yet arriv'd. The Britains, upon 
this Defeat, immediately ſent Ambaſl; adors, and with them Comms, whon 
beg a Peace, charging all Misbehaviour upon the Mul- 

titude 


they had impriſon'd, to 
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Chap. I. The ROMA Ns. 


EL 


Ceſar. 


titude, and their own Imprudence. C#ſar, whoſe wi was equal to his Va- 
lour, ſoon pardon'd them, receiv'd ſome Hoſtages at preſent, with a Promiſe of 
more; ſo a Peace was concluded on the fourth Day after his Ianding in Bri- 
tain. - 


Shortly after the Roman Affairs began to be in, a declining Condition; 


for their eighteen Ships which tranſported the Horſe, being come within View 
of Britain, "were by a ſudden Storm driven to the Weſtward, and found great 
Difficulty in recovering the Continent of Gaul. And what added to this Miſ- 


fortune, the ſame Night, at the Full of the Moon, the Gallies which weredrawn 
a-ſhore, were fill d with Water by the Tide, and the Ships of Burden, which 
lay at Anchor, were ſo ſhatter'd by the Tempeſts, that they were render'd 
wholly unfit for Service. This Loſs was fo confiderable, that Suetonius 
accounted it the firſt of the three great Misfortunes that ever befel Czar 
in all his Proceedings: And the Britains were ſo ſenſible of the Romans want 
of Horſe, Ships and Proviſions, that they immediately reſolv'd upon a Revolt, 
and in a publick Council condemn'd all ſuch as Impious as refus'd to join with 
the Heavens, whoſe Elements had thus far declar'd for their Liberties, aſſuring 
themſelves, that if they ſucceeded this Time, they ſhould be freed from all fu- 
ture Irwaſions. But Cæſar ſoon perceiv'd their Intentions, by their Carriage 
and flow Performance of Covenants; therefore took particular Care to bring 
in Corn daily, and with uncommon Diligence repair'd his Fleet with the Tim- 
ber of thoſe twelve which were moſt ſhatter d. While Affairs ſtood in this Po- 
{ture, the Seventh Legion, being ſent out to Forage, and ſuſpecting no Reſiſt- 
ance, were ſuddenly ſet upon by the Britains Forces, and 1 by their 
Horſe and Chariots. Their Way of Fighting and their Numbers ſoon brought 
the Romans to the extreameſt Difficulties, and almoſt to Deſpair; till Cæſar 
himſelf coming fortunately into their Relief, they reafſum'd their Courage, and 
the Britains being aſtonith'd deſiſted, without any further Ingagement. But 
being ſtill in hopes of freeing themſelves for ever, by reaſon of the ſmall 
Numbers of the Romans, and the Scarcity of Proviſions amongſt them, they 
afterwards aſſembled in greater Numbers, and march'd up to the Roman Camp; 
where Ceſar engag'd them, put them to flight with a great Slaughter, and 
burnt all their Country for many Miles together. Being thus vanquiſh'd, the 
Britains ſent a third Embaſly to Ceſar, begging Peace, and proiniſing Sub je- 
ion; to which Ceſar conlented, after he had ſeverely reprov'd their Behavi- 
our, and impos d double Hoſtages upon them. And thortly after, the Seaſon 
being far advanc'd, he ſet Sail from Britain, and ſafely arriv'4 with his whole 
Fleet on the Continent of Gaul; whither only two Cities in Britain ſent their 
Hoſtapes, the reſt neglecting it. Upon Czſar's Letters and Account to the Se- 
nate of this Action, a famous Proceſſion of twenty Days was decreed him, ac- 
company'd with great Pomp and Ceremony; tho' he had gain'd nothing of 
Conſequence, either to himſelf or Rome, beſides the Glory of having made an 
uncommon Expedition. 

The Winter following, Czſar according to his Cuſtom went into Tracy; 
but upon his Return, finding that the Britams had neglected to ſend their pro- 
mis'd Hoſtages, he refolv'd to make a new Deſcent upon them, and with a 
much more powerful Fleet and Army than before. Accordingly with extraor- 
dinary Diligence he got together 80co Veſſels, moſt of them new built, low 
and broad, both for the Conveniency of Landing, and of tranſporting Horſes 


and Baggage. With theſe, and an Army conſiſting of Five Legions, and 2000 
Horſe, he ſet fail about Sun-ſet from Portus Itius, at or near Bulojgn in 
France, and landed his Army the next Day in the ſame Part of the Ifland as he 
had done tig foregoing Summer; in which Action the Diligence of the Soldiers 
was particularly applauded, who by an unweariced Labour in Rowing, caus d 
the heavier Ships to 7 way with the long Boats and Gallies. At their Land- 
ing, no Enemy appear bs 


for tho' the Britains had been there in great Num- 
bers, 


A. ant. C. 
52. 
Ceſar : ſecond 


Expedition in- 
te Britain. 
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bers, yet being terrify'd with theſe might 8 and the Approach of ſo 
powerful a Nayy, they were retir d into the Midland Country. Here Cæſar en- 
camp d his Army as conveniently as he could, leaving ten Cohorts, and 300 Horſe 
under the Command of Q. Atrius, to guard the Ships: And in the Night, he 
march d himſelf twelve Miles up into the Country, diſcover'd the Britains, 
who had retreated as far as the River Stoner in Kent; and giving them Battel 
there, they were ſoon repuls'd by the Roman Cavalry, which oblig'd them to 
betake themſelves to the Woods, which were ſtrongly fortify'd both by Art 
and Nature. But the Romans reſolving to purſue their Advantage, ſome lock d 
their Shields together like a Roof over their Heads, and others raiſing a Mount, 
ſoon took the Place, and drove them from the Woods; but Cz/ar forbad any 
long Purſuit, not well knowing the Country, and having his Camp to fortifie 
that Night, 

The following Day, Ceſar, having divided his Army into three Parts in order 
to purſue the Britains, was hinder'd by the melancholy News he receiv'd from his 
Fleet, which being driven a-ſhore by a violent Storm, moſt of the Veſſels were ſhat- 
ter q, the Cables broken, and the Anchors loſt. Upon which he haſtend back with 
his Troops to the Sca fide, where he was entertain d with a ſad and ruinous Proſpectʒ 
forty of his Ships were deſtroy'd, and the reſt ſo damag d, as not to be refitted with- 
out extraordinary Labour. But being indefatigable in his Attempts,he immediately 
found Means to repair the greateſt Part of his Navy by the Ruins of the reſt, and 
wrot to his Lieutenant in Gaul for further Supplies; and having twice felt the Dan- 
fon theſe Seas, he reſolv d upon a Prodigious Undertaking, which was to draw _ 

is whole Fleet to the Land, into the midſt of the Fortihcations of his Camp. 
This ſtupendious Work was compleated in ten Days, by the admirable Toil of 
his Soldiers, working Night and Day. Which Being tiniſh'd, Czar return d 
with his Army to the Wood where he had laſt deteated the Britains; where 
he found their Numbers encreas'd by a Confluence from many Parts, and thar 
they had now by common Conſent choſen Caſibelanus for their. General, who by 
Uſurpation had made himſelf Head of the Trinobantes, and had made frequent 
Wars with his Neighbours; but being a Time of common Danger, they all 
made him a Commander in Chief. Caſibelanus, with his Horſe and Chariots, 
briskly encounter'd the Romans in their March, which occaffon'd great Blood- 
ſhed on both Sides; and after ſome Ceſſation, as the Romans were tortifying 
their Camp, the Britains ſet upon the Centries with great Fierceneſs, and 
charg'd back again through two of Czſar's beſt Cohorts, which he had ſent to 
their Aſſiſtance, and retreated without the Loſs of a Man. Cæſar himſelf 
could not but acknowledge that they had great Advantage over the Romans, by 
their ſwift Way of Fighting without Armour, and accordingly provided againſt 
them; ſo that the next Day, when they ſet upon three Legions that were fo- 
raging, they were repuls d and purſud with great Slaughter. Upon which 
Overthrow moſt of the Auxiliaries fell off, and return'd to their own Coun- 
tries; ſo that the Britains never after encounter'd the Romans with their full 
Power. 

Upon theſe Misfortunes, Caſibelanus withdrew into his own Territories, 
retaining to himſelf not above 4000 Chariots ; and fearing the Romans 
farther Progreſs, fortify'd that Part of the River Thames which was fordable 
with ſharp Stakes bound about with Lead, and driven ſo deep into the Bottom, 
that Beda and Afr report them to have remain'd in their Times; which was 
near Coway-Stakes in Middleſex. Notwithſtanding this the Romans boldly 
preſs'd forwards, paſs'd the River up to the Chin in Water, repuls'd the Bri- 
tains, and march'd further up the Country. In their Progreſs, they were met 
with Ambaſſadors from the chiefeſt City of the Trinobantes, w hoflihonoura- 
bly join'd with the Conqueror, and offer d Subjection; at the ſame time petiti- 
oning, that Mandubrace, one of Czſar's Followers, whoſe Father Caſibe/anus 
had Eposd and ſlain, might be Governor of their City. Cæſar readily agreed 


to 
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to their Petition; and demanded Forty Hoſtages of them, and ſufficient Provi- 
fion for his Army, which they perform'd withall Expedition; preferring the poor 
dat ĩsfact ion of indulging their own Diſcontents, before the common Cauſe of their 
Native Country. From their Example many other inferior States yielded to C 


ſur's Arms; and likewiſe treacherouſly diſcover'd to him the Power and Place 


of Caſibelanus s Abode, who by this time was retreated to his own City Fern- 
lam, now St. Albans; a Place then well fortify'd with Woods and Morales. Ceſar 
with all Expedition ſat down before the City, and ſtorming it on two ſides, ſoot 
became Maſter of it, with the Slaughter of many of the miſerable Defendents, 
and the taking of a rich Booty of Cattle. Upon this Loſs, Caſibelanus, as his 
laſt Refuge, procur'd four petty Kings of Kent, Cingetorix, Carvilius, ,T axi- 
magulus, and Segonax, with their utmoſt Forces to let upon the Roman Camp 
that guarded their Ships; which Enterprize was accordingly attempted, but with 
ſuch bad Succeſs, that the Britains were on each fide repuls'd, and Cingetoriæ 
taken Priſoner. Caſibelanus, at length, ſeeing his Country waſted, his chief 
Deſigns blaſted, and himſelf abandon'd by the traiterous Revolt of many Citics 
and States, ſent Comius of Arras to mediate a Peace; which, upon the account 
of his own Valour, and the Lateneſs of the Seaſon, was readily gramed him. 
In the Conditions of the Treaty Cæſar impos'd a certain yearly Tribute upon 
the Britains, which ſome ſay amounted to three thouſand Pounds, and morco— 
ver included the Security of Mandubrace with his Trinobantes, who were taken 
into Friendſhip with the Romans; and that theſe Conditions ſhould be faith- 
fully obſerv'd, he commanded a ſufficient Number of Hoſtages to be immedi- 
ately deliver d. And here began the Fate of Britain, to make Way for foreign 
Conqueſts by their unhappy Diviſions at home. "Theſe Things being adjuſted, 
and the Seaſon far advanc'd, Ceſar embark'd with his whole Army, and 
ſoon arriv'd in Gaul; having rather ſhown Britain to the Romans, than given 
them Poſſeſſion of it, as Tacitus obſerves, ſuppoſing it Glory ſuflicient to have 
attempted a thing ſo rare and difficult; and at his Return to Rome to have pre- 
ſented the Britiſh Captives, whoſe uncommon Attire and Behaviour fill d the 
Peoples Eyes with Delight and Admiration. At the ſame Time he offer'd to 
Venus, the Patroneſs of his Family, a Ercaſt-Plate embroider'd with Britf 
Pearls, as a Trophy and Spoil of the Ocean. 

This Account we have from Cæſars own Writings of his two famous Expe- 


ditions into Britain, which rather encreas'd the Glory, than the Domini-- 


on of Rome, and gave this Country the Honour of being the laſt Triumph 
of that mighty Republick, which had before ſubdu'd ſo many Kingdon:s 
and Commonwealths in Europe, Aſia, and Africa. Tho' Ceſar's Writings 
are as much to be admir'd, as his Valour and Conduct, yet it is very ob— 
ſervable from others, that his Conqueſts in this Country were not ſo uninter— 
rupted, nor the Britains Libertics ſo eaſily given up, as they ſcem from his 
own Account. For ſeveral ancient Writers have ſpoken more doubttully of his 
Victories in Britain, and that in plain Terms he was driven away, as it appears 
from a noted Verſe in Lucan, and divers Paſſages in Tacitus, Oroſius, who 
took his Account as high as Suetonius, tells us, that Ceſar in his firſt Expedi- 
tion, being entertain'd by a ſharp Fight, loſt no ſmall Number of his Foot, and 
by a Tempeſt near all his Horſe. Dion affirms that once in his ſecond Expedi- 
tion all his Foot were routed, and another time all his Horſe; and further, that 
his Conqueſt was ſo inconſiderable, that for twenty Years after Cz/ar's Depar- 
ture, the Britains retaind their own Kings, and their own Laws. 


II. After the Departure of Julius Cæ ſar, we have but a very {mall Account 
of the Affairs of Britain, for near a Hundred Years together; only that the 
Inhabitants, tho' they became more and more known to the Romans, yet they 
continud in a great meaſure free from their Power. For Julius's Succeſlor, 
Auguſtus, ſcems out of Wiſdom to have neglected this Illand, as a Country 
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where Amity or Enmity was of no Moment to the Romans ; or out of a State 
Maxim was reſolv'd to ſet Bounds to the Empire in his Reign to keep 11 from 
being too vaſt and unweildy. Yet, about twenty Years after his Uncle Julius's 
Departure, Auguſtus advanc'd as far as Gaul in order to reduce Britain to his 
Obedience; but was diverted by a Revolt in Pannonia. About ſeven Years after 
that he enter'd Gaul with the ſame Reſolutions but was then ſtopp'd in his Pro- 
greſs by the unſettled State of that Province, and the Arrival ot {one Ambaſſ- 
dors from Britain to beg a Peace. The following Year he realſum d the ſame De- 
ſign, but {till was prevented by Commotions in other Parts; to that of three de- 
ſiand Expeditions none came to any Effect. Nevertheleſs ome. of the Britifh 
Potentates omitted not to ſeek his Friendſhip by Preſents offer d in the Ciphol, 
and other obſequious Addreſſes; inſomuch that the Iſland in that Reign became 
well known to the Romans, tho' it paid no Tribute to them, except what caſie 
Culloins were levy'd on the flight Commodities with which they traded into 
Ganl. His Succeſſor Tiberius ſeems to have follow'd his Example, and being no 
ways ambitions of extending the Bounds of the Empire, never fought the Brz- 
tains ; and they as careſul not to provoke hin, conrteouily ſent home the Sol- 
dicrs of Germanicus, who by Shipwreck had been caſt upon rhe Bri//ſþ Shores. 
But Caligula, his Succeſſor, a wild and diffolute Tyrant having pals'd the A 
to rob and pillage the Empire, and beirg excited by Admins the Son of Cyno- 
belinus a Britiſh King, who being banith'd by his Father fled to him with a 
ſmall Party, he made a Shew of invading Britain; but being come to the Oce- 
an, and ſhew ing the utmoſt Marks of Extravagancy and Folly, he return'd the 
{ame Way: Vet he ſent before him ſuch boaſting Letters to the Senate, as if he 
had made an entire Conqueſt of the whole Iſland. 


Thus, for about ninety five Years, under the Reigns of four Emperors, the Pin 


Britains continu'd free from the Roman Yoke; but from the Reign of Claudi- 
us, and thence forwards, the inner Parts of the Iſle, broken by Civil Wars and 
Factions, more than the Power of the Romans, by my Steps fell under the 
Subjectiom of that Empire. For while particular States ſingly oppos'd the com- 
mon Enemy, they were ſoon conquer'd; the reſt being fo violently ſet upon 
cach others Deſtruction, that till all were ſubdu'd, they were inſenſible of an 
univer{al Danger. Nay fo powerful was the Ambition and Reſentments of ſome, 
that they were thereby corrupted and drawn over to the Enemy's fide, and 
made follicitous for the Roman intereſt to the Ruin of their own Country. The 
principal of theſe was Bericus, who by many Arguments engag'd the Emperor 
Claudius to make a Deſcent upon Britain, which none had really attempted 
ſince Julius Caſur, Claudius was calily perſuaded, and in the Second Year of 
his Reign order'd AH. Plautius the Prator to pals over from Gaul; who miking 
Preparation for this great Expedition, his mutinous Soldiers refus'd to march, 
declaring, That they would not make Ii ar out of the Compaſs of the World ; 
tor ſo they judg'd Britain to lye. But by means of Narciſſus, the Emperor's 
Favourite, he prevail'd with them; and ſet Sail from three Ports, leſt their 
Landing in one Place ſhould prove inconvenient; but meeting with contrary 
Winds, they were driven back and diſhearten'd; till in the Night a ſtrange 
Metcor ſhooting Flames from the Eaſt, and as they imagin'd, directing their 
Courle, they renew'd their Courage, put to Sea again, and landed in Britain 
without Oppoſition, For the Inhabitants having keard of their Backwardneſs, 
had been negligent in providing againſt them; and therefore retir'd to the Woods 
and Moralles, deligning rather to weary out the Romans by Delays, than to en- 
counter them in the Field. Plautius after much Difficulty diſcover'd them, 
and engaging tirſt with Caractacus, then with Togodumnus, overthrew them, 
and reduc'd Part of the Dobuni to his Power, who were ſubje& to the Catieu- 
chlani. Leaving a Garriſon, he march'd towards a River, where the Britains 
thought themſclves fectire, imagining the Romans could not paſs without a 
Bridge; but Plautius ſcuding over the German Soldiers, who could ſwim the 
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ſtrongeſt Current in their Arms, he commanded then) to ſtrike directly at the 
Horſes, by which means the Chariots, wherein conſiſted their chief Excellen- 
cy, became unſerviceable. To ſupport them, he ſent the famous Yeſpaſian 
with his Brother Sabinus, who did great Service and Execution; but the Bri- 
tains, not yet diſcourag d, engag'd them fo reſolutely the next Day, that it conti- 
nud doubtful which way the Victory enclin'd; till Sidius Geta, after he had 
been near taken Priſoner, gave them ſuch an Overthrow, that the Honour of : 
Triumph was granted him at Rome, tho' he had never been Conſul. Upon 
this the Britains retir'd to the Mouth of the Thames, and being acquainted 
with thoſe Places, croſsd over, where the Romans following them through 
Bogs and dangerous Flats, were in perpetual Hazard. Yet the Germans by 
ſwimming, and others by a Bridge above got over, and falling in with the Br:- 
tains, killd great Numbers; but in the Heat of their Purſuit they fell among, 
new Boos and Meres, and loſt many of their own Men. 
This Succeſs not anſwering Expectation, Plautius began to conſider his 
own Security; and finding the Britains ſo far fron being diſcourag'd at the 
Death of Togodumnus, that they were making new Preparations to revenge it, 
he according to Order ſent to the Emperor for Aſſiſtance. Claudius, ambiti- 
ous of the Occaſion, made extraordinary Preparations, and belides the Flower 
of the Nobility, like an Eaſtern Monarch with armed Elephants, march'd 
through Gaul, and in a thort Time croſs d the Seas, and joind Plautius. The 
Britains, who had the Courage, but not the Conduct of old Cæſibelanus, lay- 
ing aſide all Stratagem, in open Field ventur'd to meet almoſt the whole Power 
of the Roman Empire; but they were ſoon overthrown, with the Loſs of Ca- 
malodunum, now Maldon in Eſſex, the Royal Scat of Cynobelinus, and man 
Priſoners were taken. Upon this Claudius, confrary tothe Roman Cullom, was ſé— 
veral times ſaluted Imperator; Camalodunum was made a Military Colony, and Part 
of the Iſle reduc'd to the Form of a Province; tho' Suetonins tells us, that 
what he obtain d was without Battel or Bloodihed, which ſcems not very pro- 
bable. His Stay in Britain was not above Sixteen Days; and in that Time he 
remitred to the Britiſh Nobility the Contiſcation of their Goods, for which Fa- 
vour they frequented his 'Temple, and ador d him as a God. Having diſarnrd 
the Britains, aud committed the Government of theſe, as likewiſe the War 
with the others not ſubdu'd to Plautius, he halten'd to Rome in the Sixth 
Month, ſending his Sons-in-Law Zompey and Sanus before him, with the 
News of his Victories. At Rome it was elteem'd ſo great an Action to conquer 
but a ſmall Part of Britain, that Anniverſary Games, 'Triumphal Arches both it 
Rome and G oriacum in Gaul, and laſtly a Glorious Triumph, was decreed 
by the Senate in Honour of Claudius. And that the Spectacle might be more 
Magnificent by the Confluence of People, he not only gave Leave to the Go- 
vernors of Provinces to be preſent, but permitted ſeveral Exiles to return home, 
on purpoſe to behold it. Ihe Chief Officers were muniticently rewarded, the 
Provinces contributed Golden Crowns, and upon the Top of the Emperor's Pa- 
lace was tix'd a Naval Crown, to imply the Emperor's Conqueſt and Sovereign- 
ty of the Britiſb Sea; and for the ſame Reaſon, he order'd that his Son Germa- 
nicus, ſhould hereafter be call'd Britannicus, which Name he had obtain'd him- 
ſelf not long before. In the mean time Plautius curry d on the War in Brz- 
tain, with that Succeſs, that Claudius decreed him an Ovation, and when he 
enter'd Rome he himſelf met him, honouring him with the Ceremony of the 
Right Hand. And now Yeſpaſran began to appear in the World, who partly 
under Claudius, and a under Tlautius, tought thirty Battels with the 
Britains, according to Suetonins; he alſo ſubdud two mighty Nations, and above 
twenty 1 owns, together with the Iſle of Veclis or Wight. For which Exploits 
he obtain'd Triumphal Ornaments, two Sacerdotal Dignities, with the Conſul- 
ſhip. Under him ferv'd his Son Titus in quality of a I'ribunc, whoſe extraor- 
dinary Valour and Modeſty, gain'd him great Reputation, as appears from ns 
Number 
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Number of his Images, and their Inſcriptions, throughout the Provinces of 
Germany nd Britain. 


A. 1% Some few Years after, Plautins was ſucceeded in Britain by P. O- rn. 


50 ſeorins, in Quality of Propretor, who found Affairs in great Diſorder by 
Roa «4 gas the Inroads of the Britains; and the more, becauſe they did not expect that 4 
* new General would take the Field in Winter to oppoſe them. But Oſtorius 
well knowing that the tirſt Action would either encourage or intimidate, vigo- 
His Succeſſes, routly attack d ſuch as were in Arms, and diſpers'd them, proceeding to diſarm 
all whom he had reaſon to ſuſpect. And to prevent further Incurſions, he 
plac'd ſeveral Garriſons upon the two Rivers Severn and Avon; which reduc'd 
all the Southern Parts of.the Iſle into the Form of a Province. For a farther 
Security and Convenience, Camalodunum or Maldon was made a Military Colo- 
London Guile, ny ; and London, according to the Opinion of B. Stilling fleet and ſome others, was 
| about that time founded by the Romans, and made a trading Colony. Several Cities 
were given to Cogidunus, a Britiſh King, to engage him to the Roman Intereſt; an 
ancient Policy which they us'd, to make Kings the Servile Agents to enſlave 
others. "I hele Procecdings were highly reſented by the Iceni, the Inhabitants 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge and Huntington, a powerful People, not yet 
weaken'd by War, who refuſing all Submitlion, gain'd many others over to 
their Party, and encamping upon commodious Ground, engag'd with the Ro- 
mans. After a brave Diſpute, they were overthrown, but with the greater 
Bloodthed, by Reaſon of their Deſpair of Pardon. By the Overthrow of the 
Iceni, many others before undetermin'd, were reduc'd to Obedience, and Oſto- 
rius led his Army againſt the Cangi, a People about the Iriſh Sca; and waſting 
their Territories, he had paſs d alinoſt to the Ocean, when he was recall'd by the 
Inſurrections of the Brigantes, a People on the North of England; who would not 
be reduc'd, *till they had loſt their principal Revolter, and then the Commotion was 
ſoon extinguith'd. But the $/ures, the Inhabitants. of South-Males, would by no 
Method be allur'd or diſcourag'd from proſecuting the War againſt the Romans, re- 
{ying upon their own Courages, and the Valour and Bravery of their Commander 
Caratlacus, who having waded through innumerable Deaths and Difficulties, had 
gain d ſuch a Reputation, that he was juſtly preferr'd before all the Britiſh Generals. 
This Man by his Policy and Conduct ſoon remov'd the Seat of the War into 
the 'Territorics of the Ordovices, the Inhabitants of North Males, as more 
convenient for his Deſigns, by reaſon of the craggy Rocks, and high Moun- 
tains. Here being ſtrongly intrench'd, at the near Approach of the Romans, 
Carattacus in a Speech to his Soldiers declar'd, That that Bartel ſhould either 
eſtabliſh their glorious Liberty, or confirm their perpetual Seruitude ; and that 
they ought to remember ihe Honour of their Anceſtors, who had driven Julius 
Cxſar from the 1/le; by whoſe Valour they were happily deliver'd from Axes 
and I ributes,and to whom they ow'd the Enjoyment of their unviolated Wives 
and Children. The Soldiers tir'd by this Speech, bound themſelves by the 
moſt religious Vows, crying out, That neither Wounds nor Weapons ſhould 
make them yield. Their reſolute Behaviour, and the Difficulties that the No- 
maus were to conquer, by means of Mountains, Rocks and Rampiers, at firſt 
was a great Diſcouragement to Offorins, But as nothing could withſtand the 
Power of the Roman Legions, the Britams, tho' they had great Advantages 
EET the Beginning of the Battel, by Reaſon of their Encampment, were after an 
— goucr $ro obſtinate þ ight intirely routed, and the Wife and Daughter of Caractacus taken 
ben. Prifoners, his Brothers ſurrendering themſelves ſhortly aſter. Caractacus him- 
ſelf flying to Cartiſmandua, Queen of the Brigantes, was treacherouſly bound 
and deliver d up to the Conqueror, after nine Years brave Reſiſtance of the Ro- 

mans, by which he had gain'd great Fame and Renown. 


Notwithſtanding the Misfortune of Caraclacus, his Fame ſpread throughout rac. 


the Illand, and reaching the adjacent Provinces, was celebrated in Italy it ſelf. 
All coveted the Sight of that Man, who for ſo many Years had contemn'd the 
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Tatts, 


Roman Forces; inſomuch that even in Rome, his Name was held in Venera- 
tion; and the Emperor while he extoll'd his own, made the Captive's Glory 
there the brighter. The People of Rome were ſummon d as to the fight of ſome 

ublick Games and Spectacles; the Emperor's Guards were es in Order, and 

e himſelf ſeated on his Tribunal; the Captive Prince's Vaſſals and Retinue 
going firſt, the Capariſons and other Spoils of War follow d after; then his Bro- 
thers, his Wife and Daughter; and laſt of all he himſelf was brought before 
the People in a very peculiar Habit. The Prayers which the reſt made to the 
Emperor were mean and ſervile; but Caractacus, neither craving Mercy, nor 
caſting down his Eyes, with a noble Bravery ſpoke thus before the Tribunal. 
If my Moderation in Proſperity had been anſwerable to my Nobility and For- 
tune, I had come rather as a Friend into this City, than a Captive ; nor would 
you have diſdain'd to have receiv'd me with Articles of Alliance, being a 
Prince deſcended from illuſtrious Progenitors, and a Soveraign of many Na- 
tions, My preſent Fortune is to me low and diſhonourable, but to you glorious 
and triumphant. I once had Horſes, Men, Arms and Riches at my Com— 
mand; what wonder is it that I ſhould ſtruggle hard before I loſt them? But 
if Fate has allotted univerſal Empire to your Part, Subjection muſt be ours. 
If I had yielded without Oppoſition, neither my Fortune would have been re- 
markable, nor your Glory memorable ; and Oblivion would have follow'd my 
Puniſhment. But if you ſpare my Life now, I ſhall be a perpetual Example 
of your Clemency. Claudius mov'd at ſo ſad a Spectacle of Fortune, and his 
generous Behaviour, freely pardon'd him, his Wife and Relations; and being 
all unbound, they made their Addreſſes both to him, and his Empreſs Agrip- 
pina. After this the Senate was aſſembled, where the Fathers made many pom- 
pous Speeches concerning their Priſoner Caractacus; declaring, That it was 
uo leſs honourable than when the great Scipio expos*d Syphax, and Paulus 
brought Perſius in Triumph. 

Oſtorius, tho in Britain, was decreed the Honour of a Triumph; but now 
his Fortune began to change, either becanſe Caractacus, the Object of his Va- 
lour was remov'd, or becauſe the Enemy in Compaſſion to ſo great a Prince 
were more animated with Revenge. For they fell furiouſly upon the Legionary 
Conorts, left to ſettle Garriſons among the Slures, cut off the Commander, 
eight Captains, with many brave Soldiers; and had not ſpeedy Relief come from 
the neighbouring Forts, they had put all to the Sword. Shortly after they de- 
feated the Roman Foragers, and the Troops ſent to their Aſſiſtance; and O/to- 
rius by his freſh Supplies could not ſtop their Flight, *till the Legionary Sol- 
diers came in, who reſtor'd the Battel, and brought the Advantage on their 
Side; but the Britains eſcap'd with little Loſs, becauſe the Day was ſpent. 
Next they proceeded to Skirmiſhes and ſmaller Actions, till the $:/ures, being 
exaſperated with the General's Threatning to extinguiſh their Name and Nation, 
found means to intercept his Auxiliary Cohorts, who were ſent out raſhly by 
ſome greedy Officers to pillage; and they by diſtributing the Spoil and Priſo- 
ners drew other Nations to revolt. In this Poſture of Affairs, Oftorius waſted 
with Fatigue and Trouble dy'd ; the Britains rejoicing, that tho' no Battel 
had remov'd him, yet an adverſe War had worn out ſo great a Commander. He 
was ſucceeded in his Place by A. Didius, who found all things in great Diſor- 
der, partly by the Inrodes of the Silures, and partly by Yalens's encountering 
the Britains with ill Succeſs. But civil Conteſts in a thort Time gave the No- 
mans new Advantages, which were occaſion d by Cartiſmandua, Queen of the 
Brigantes, who after the had agrandiz d her ſelf by delivering Caractacus, re- 
jected her Husband Venutius, marry'd his Servant Vellocatus, and made him 
King. This caus'd a War, which at firſt ſeem'd private among themſclves, 'till 
Cartiſmandua had by a Stratagem taken Yenutius's Brother, and ſome other of 
his Re lat ions who by the Aſliſtance of his Neighbours, and the Defection of 
the Brigantes, now abhorring the * Actions, ſoon reduc d her to great 
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Extremities. But imploring Aid of the Romans, with much Difficulty, and a 
ſevere Conflict, the eſcap'd the Puniſhment ſhe expected. Venutius thus debarr'd 
of his Rights, juſtly turn'd his Anger againſt the Romans themſelves, retain d 
his Kingdom againſt their utmoſt Oppoſition, and made them perceive that he 
was no deſpicable Soldier, firſt in a ſharp Battel of uncertain Event, and then 
againſt the Legion of Cæſius Naſica. Inſomuch that Didius growing old, and 
fitter to direct than execute, us d the Miniſtry of other Men, thinking it ſufhci- 
ent fo keep what his Predeceſſors had gain'd, and only built ſome Caſtles and 
Places of Strength within the Land. 


This was the State of Affairs in Britain when the Emperor Claudius dy d, tas 


Nero. being ſucceeded by his adopted Son Nero, who had fo little Hopes and Inclina- 
tions to proceed, that, had not Shame reſtrain'd him, he would have recall'd all 
his Forces from the Iſſe. Therefore, by the Advice of his Governors, he ſent 
Verannius to ſucceed Didius, a Perſon ambitious and ſevere, but not able to 

The Chriſtian Perform any great Action before his Death. Under this Man's Government, or 

religion fit {hortly after, it ſeems moſt probable that the Chriſtian Religion was firſt plant- 

planted im Bri ed in Britain; but by whom it was effected, and with what Succeſs, is uncer- 

Suetonius tain. The next Governor was P. Suetonius, a Perſon of celebrated Valour, 

made Governor j after two Years ſucceſsful Eſtabliſhment of what was gain'd by the Ro- 
mans, proceeded to new Conqueſts, particularly the Iſle of Mona, now Angle- 
ſer, which was peopled with ſtout Inhabitants, and was the uſual Receptacle 
of all Fugitives. Upon his Landing there with flat-bottom'd Veſſels, he was 
receiv'd by numerous Multitudes on the Shore, the Women running in diſmal 
Habits, with their Hair diſhevell'd, and Fire-Brands in their Hands like Infernal Fu- 
ries; whilſt the Druids, whoſe ancient Seats were in this Ile, lifted their Hands 
up to Heav'n, rending the Air with the moſt dreadful Execrations. 'The Hor- 
ror of this Spectacle aſtoniſhd the Romans, and made them ſtand like Men help- 
leſs and inchanted; but being animated by their General, and aſham'd to fear a 
confus d Herd of Women and Franticks, they ſoon broke through this furious 
Company, kill'd many, and beat others down, ſcorch'd and rowling in their own 
Fires. After this they cut down all their ſuperſtitious and magical Woods and 
Groves, plac'd Garriſons, and made an eaſie Conqueſt of the Iſland. 


A. D. While Suetonius was thus ſucceſsful in outward Parts of the Nation, almoſt — 


61. the whole Body of the Britains made a violent and famous Struggle to regain 
The Britains their Liberties, and expel the Romans, being excited by many Provocations at 
oppreſs d. once, which are enumerated by Tacitus and Dion. Praſutagus, King of the 
Iceni, famous for his Treature, had made Nero Coheir with his two Daughters, 

hoping thereby to prelerve his Kingdom and Family from Ivjury ; inſtead of 

which, his Kingdom was ſeiz d by the Roman Captains, his Houſe pillag'd by Un- 
der-Officers, his Wife Boadicea was ſcourg'd, and his Daughters raviſh'd, the 

chief of the Iceni depriv'd of their Eſtates, and the Blood-Royal treated as 

Slaves: Seneca, one of Nero's Counſellors, having oblig d many of the Britains 

to take large Sums of Mony at Intereſt, did now ſuddenly recall the Payment of 

it with horrible Extortion: Calus, the Procurator, renew'd the Contiſcation of 

thoſe Goods which Claudius had before remitted : The Colony at Camalodunum 

thruſt the ancient Inhabitants out of their Poſſeſſions, terming them Vaſſals and 

Slaves: The Temple alfo erected to Claudius was a great Burden to them, while 

the Prieſts that attended there, under pretence of Religious Dues, ſeiz?d each 

Man's Goods. Upon theſe lnfuits, and to prevent more, the People began more 

to conſider the Miſeries of Slavery, to confer Injuries with one another, and to 

Ther Conſul. make ſuch Declarations as theſe: That their Patience had no other Effett than 
rations. to cauſe one Injury to produce another: That formerly every State had its own 
King, but now they were ſubject both to a Lieutenant and a Procurator; the 

one preying upon their Blood, and the other upon their Eſtates. That the En- 

mity or the Frienaſbip of their Governors prov'd equally pernicious ; the firſt 


tormented them with Soldiers and Officers, the latter with Extortions and 


Afﬀront S; 
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Afﬀronts ; ſo that they could be ſecure of nothing, that either Luſt or Covetouſ: 
neſs could recommend to the Romans. That tho in War the Spoil oug ht to fall 
to the moſt Conragious, yet they were depriv'd of their Houſes, and of their 
Children, by ignoble Cowards, and preſs'd for Foreign Service; as if the 
Britains were allow'd to fight for any Country but their own. The Germans 
[50k off their Toke, who had only a River, not an Ocean for their Defence; and 
the Britains were animated by as noble a Cauſe, their Country and Relations, while 
the Enemy were abandon'd to Luxury and Avarice. That Misfortunes often produce 
the braveſt Actions; therefore if they would emulate the Glory of their Anceſtors, 
and not be diſcourag d at the Event of one or two Battels, they might as ſoon 
drive out their Enemies, as they did their firſt Invader Julius Cæſar. That 
now Heav'n ſeem'd to compaſſionate their Diſtreſs; in abſenting the Roman 
General, and confining him to another Iſland; that they had conquer'd 
the greateſt Difficulty, which was to Conſult, ſince it was more dangerons to 
be found in the Contriving of a Plot, than in the Execution. 

Being animated with theſe Motives, the Iceni unanimouſly took Arms, under —＋ 8 
the Conduct of infur'd Boadicea ; drawing the Trinobantes to revolt with them, CS dy 
and ſuch others as were not yet broken by the Weight of the Roman Yoke ; who Boadicea. 
had all ſecretly conſpir'd to free themſelves, with the utmoſt Revenge againſt the 
Veterans. About the ſame Time divers Prodigies were obſerv'd to portend the 
Subverſion of the Roman Colony, namely, the Image of Vickory falling down 
revers'd at Camalodunum; unuſual Noiſes heard in the Air; ſtrange 3 
ſeen on the Sea; the Ocean in ſhew bloody, and the Print of Mens Bodies upon 
the Sands, and certain Women in Extacy foretold a Deſt: uction. Theſe Things 
as they terrify'd the Romans, ſo they added Courage to the Britains; and be- 
cauſe Suetonius was far abſent, the Colony requir'd Aid of Decianus the Pro- 
curator, but he ſent them no more than two hundred Men, and thoſe ill armed. 

So that the Soldiers, who before had rely'd upon the Protection of their Tem- 
ple, and had made no Preparations againſt a Siege, were ſoon defeated, and the Their Suceres, 
whole Colony was deſtroy'd by Fire and Sword. The Britains being Conque- 
rors, from hence march'd with great Fury againſt the ninth Legion, under the 
Command of Petilius Cerealis, and cut all the Infantry in Pieces, ſo that only 


the Horſe eſcap'd with their Commander; which Misfortune caus'd Catus, the 


Intendant, whoſe Rapines had partly occaſion'd this Inſurrection, to fly into 
Gaul. The News of theſe Revolts rous'd Suetonius in the Weſt; and he with 
admirable Conſtancy and Reſolution march'd through the Midſt of the Enemy's 
Country to London, which tho' not honour'd with the Title of a Colony, was 
then famous for Concourſe of Merchants and Proviſions. He debated for ſome 
time whether he ſhou'd expect the Enemy here; but refle&ing upon the Weak- 
neſs of his Forces, and the Raſhneſs of Petilius, he reſolvd to quit the Place, 
without regarding the Cries of the Inhabitants who 1mplor'd his Protect ion, 

referring the Loſs of one Town to ſave a Province. I hoſe who wou d follow 

im were receiv'd into his Troops; but the reſt, whom Age or the Pleaſantneſs 
of the Place had detain'd behind, were miſerably deſtroy'd by the Britains. 
The Town of Verulum met with the ſame ſevere Fate, for paſſing by the Forts 
and Garriſons, they attack'd the moſt opulent and defenceleſs Places, loading 
themſelves with the Spoils of their Enemies, whom they hang'd, burnt and and Cruelties. 
crucify'd, with all the Cruelty and inhuman Outrage, that a barbarous Multi- 
tude, elevated with Succeſs, cou'd imagine. They took no Priſoners, cither to 
preſerve them for Exchange or Ranſom, according to the Law of Arms, but cut 
in pieces both Romans, and their Allies, to the Number of eighty thouſand, as 
Dion aſſures us. I he Roman Wives and Virgins were hung up naked, and had 
their Breaſts cut off and tewn to their Mouths, that even dead they might ſeem 
to eat their own Fleſh; whilſt the Britains feaſted in the Temple of Andate, 
their Goddeſs of Victory. | 
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Suctonius having gather'd together a ſmall Army of ten thouſand well Diſci. Tim. 
plin'd Men, reſolv'd to hazard à Battel with all Expedition; and for that End 


he choſe an advantagious Poſt, a Place with a narrow Entrance, and a thick 
Wood for Defence behind him. and before him a large Plain. Here the Bri- 
tains came down in a confus'd Manner, ſhouting and ſwarming in ſuch vaſt 


Numbers as never were before ſeen, ſo fierce and confident of Victory, that their 


Wives were brought along with them, and plac'd in Carts in the utmoſt Part ot 
the Plain, to ſee the Battel. Queen Boadicea, commanding in chief, mounted 
her Chariot with her two Daughters, and riding about us'd many Arguments to 
raiſe the Courage of her Army, which conſiſted of no leſs than two hundred 
and thirty thouſand rude and undiſciplin'd People. She told them, That it had 
been uſual before for the Britains to fight under the Condutt of Women, but 
ſhe was now in different Capacity than her Anceſtors, being not to fight for a 
Kingdom, but as one of the inferior Sort to revenge her loſt Liberty, her own 
diſhonourable Stripes, and the violated Chaſtity of her Daughters. That the 
Luſts of the Romans were now become ſo exorbitant, that they left no Virgin 
undefiPd, Therefore ſhe her ſelf was reſolv'd to obtain Victory or Death, as 
ſhe was a Woman ; but the Men, if they pleas'd, might chuſe Life and Sla- 
very. Dion places her upon a Heap of Turf, with a Spear in her Hand, and 
a Hare in her Boſom, which after a long Oration ſhe let looſe, as a Significati- 
on of a good Omen to her Army. On the other (ide duetonius was not ſilent 
in ſo great a Danger, exhorting his Soldiers not to be terrify'd at the Enemy's 
Numbers, but to march on boldly, and continue a cloſe Fight, which he judg d 
could not be long after they had broken their Front, the reſt being only a con- 
fus d Multitude. "The Legions kept the narrow Paſlage, as a Place of Defence, 
till the Britains had ſpent their Darts, and then advanc'd into the Plain, 
where the Auxiliaries and Cavalry making way, they as an irreſiſtible Wedge, 
broke and diſpers d whatever oppos d them; the reſt fled, but could not eaſily 
eſcape, by reaſon of their own Carriages, which were plac'd round the Plain. 
The Soldiers gave no Quarter, not ſo much as to the Women, which with the 
Horſes that were flain, encreas d the Heaps of Carcaſſes along the Field. 
This Victory was very ſignal, and was obtain d with the Deſtruction of eighty 
Thouſand Britains, and only the Loſs of four hundred Romans, and not many 
more wounded. Boadicea reſolving not to ſurvive this fatal Defeat, poiſon'd 
her ſelf, according to Tacitus, tho others ſay ſhe dy'd of Grief and Sickneſs. 


Suctonius drawing, together his Army, kept the Field in order to finiſh the Twins. 


War, and was ſhortly after reinforc d with two thouſand Legionary Soldiers 
from Germany, eight Cohorts of Auxiliaries, and a thouſand Horſe, who being 
diſpos d into new Winter Quarters, they waſted with Fire and Sword all thoſe 
Countries that were either Enemies or Neuters. But Famine was {till the great- 


eſt Atfliction to the Britains, who in Hopes of the Enemy's Proviſions, had neg- 


lected all their Tillage. Nevertheleſs the unconquer'd Nations were averſe to a 
Treat , upon Notice of a Difference between Suetonius and the new Procura- 
tor Clalſicianus, who had ſpread a Report, That a new Lieutenant was expetF- 
ed, who without the Severity and Haughtineſs of a Conqueror, like Suetonius, 
wou!d treat ſuch as yielded with Favour and Clemency. He wrote alſo to 
Rome, That there could be no End of the lar while Suctonius continu'd Go- 
vernor, whoſe bad Succeſs was owing to his ill Conduct, and his good only to 
the Fortune of the Common wealth. To compoſe this Difference, the Emperor 
ſent his Freed-man Polyclerus, in hopes of appealing the Minds of the exaſpe- 
rated Britains. He appear'd in Britain wick great State and Grandure, and 


was receiv d by the Soldiers with Fear and Reverence; but it appear'd ridiculous 
in the Eyes of the Britains, I hat ſuch a General and a n Army ſhould 
be accountable to a Slave. All Things were repreſented favourably to the Em- 
peror, and Suetonius kept his Command; but not long after he was oblig'd to 
reſign all into the Hands of Petronius Turpilianus; which Governor without 
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moleſting the Enemy, or being moleſted by them, gave the ſpecious Name of 
Peace to his ſlothful unactive Life. And without performing any Thing memo- 
rable, he deliver'd his Province to Trebellius Maximus, a Perſon more lazy ald 
negligent than himſelf; and as he wanted both Experience and Valour, ſo he 
was contemn'd and hated by his Army for his Avarice and Sordidneſs. This 
Diſſatisfaction was continually fomented by Cælius, Commander ofg the twen- 
tieth Legion, who charg'd him with defrauding and impoveriſhing tile Legions, 
as he did him with Sedition and Want of Diſcipline. At length the Diſorder 
grew ſo great, that Trebellius being deſerted by the Wings of his Army, who 
went over to Cælius, and laſtly affronted by the Auxiliaries, he was forc'd to 
fly to Vitellius in Germany. | ; 

In the mean Time the Emperor Nero put an End to his own Life, and du- 
ring the ſhort Reigns of Gala and Otho, Britain continu'd quiet and peacea- 
ble, tho' without a Conſular Lieutenant; being govern'd by the Commanders 
of the particular Legions, all of equal Authority; only Cælius by his daring 
Boldneſs ſcem'd to have gain d the greateſt Command. When * after H- 
tellius came to the Empire, he ſent Vectius Bolanus to ſucceed Trebellius, a 
Perſon as little troubleſome to the Enemy as his Predeceſſor, and as. carclefs of 
his Army; yet being of an innocent and obliging Temper, he gain'd the Aﬀe- 
ction of his Soldiers, tho' he wanted the Authority of a General. But when 
Veſpaſian had ſucceeded Vitellius, and with the reſt of the World had gain'd 
Britain alſo, he ſent thither brave Commanders and great Armies, which quite 
defeated the Hopes of their Enemies. He firſt ſent Petilius Cerealis to be Go- 
vernor, who boldly enter'd the Country of the Brigantes, the moſt northern 


and numerous People of the Roman Province; to whom he gave many and ſin- 


lar Overthrows, and either ravag'd or conquer'd the greateſt Part of their 
8 So that Cerealis ſeem'd to have eclips d the Fame and Conduct of 
any that could come after him; when Julius Frontinus, a great Man, and as 
eminent as cou'd be expected after ſuch a Predeceſſor, ſucceeded by YVeſpaſiar's 
Order in the ſame Charge, with no leſs Glory. For he ſubdu'd the ſtrong and 
warlike Nation of the $z/ures ; where he had not only a potent Enemy to en— 
counter, but likewiſe almoſt inſuperable Difficulties from the Nature and Situa- 
tion of the Country. In the latter End of Veſpaſian's Reign, Frontinus was 
ſucceeded by Julius Agricola, a Commander of the greateſt Fame both for Va- 
lour and Conduct, who enter'd upon the moſt meworable Expedition that had 
ever been known in Britain, continuing ſeven or eight Years with great Repu- 
tation and Renown. Of this great Man's Actions in this Country, we have an 
excellent Account from his Son- in- Law Tacitus. 
Not long before the Arrival of Agricola, the Ordovices, the Inhabitants of 
North-Males, had almoſt entirely deſtroy d a Wing of the Roman Legions; by 
which means the reſt of the conquer d Nations were all ready for a Revolt, ci- 
ther out of Deſire of Liberty, or to diſcover the Ability of the new Lieutenant. 
Aericola, tho' the Seaſon was far advanc'd, with great Expedition gather'd to- 
ether his diſpers'd Troops and Auxiliaries, and march'd towards theſe formida- 
le People, who kept themſelves in Places of Advantage, and durſt not deſcend 
into indifferent Ground. He therefore with uncommon Bravery, placing him- 
ſelf foremoſt, advanc'd towards them with his Army, and being ſeconded with 
the Skill and Courage of his Veteran Soldiers, put them all to Flight and Sword, 
ſo that the whole Nation was almoſt extirpated. Finding that all 'I'hings were 
like to ſucceed according to the Event of his firſt Actions, he immediately de- 
termin'd to make himſelf Maſter of the Iſle of Ang/eſey, from whence Suetont- 
us had been formerly recall'd; but this Defign being ſuddenly laid, Ships were 
wanting for the Expedition, which Defe& was notwithſtanding ſupply'd by the 
great Policy and Reſolution of the General. He commanded a choice Body of 
Auxiliaries, who were well acquainted with the Shallows of the Water, 1ud- 
denly to paſs over, and invade the Iſland; and theſe, by the Cuſtom of their 
| native 
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native Country, being able in ſwimming to govern themſelves, their Horſes and 
Arms, perforii d it ſo effectually, that the Enemy, who at firſt expected a Fleet, 
were extreamly ſurpriz'd and confounded, as ſuppoſing that nothing could be 
He conquer! invincible to Men that begun a War with ſuch Reſolution. Whereupon they 
a JAS immediately deſir d Peace, and ſurrender'd the Ifle to the Command of Agricola, 
who now became great and famous, as having upon his Entrance, a T ume uſu- 
ally ſpent in Ceremony and Oftentation, encounter'd ſo much Toil and Hazard. 
In theſe proſperous Proceedings of his Fortunes, he ſought not with any glori- 
ous Relations or Letters to magnifie his Honour; but rather in ſeeking to ſup- 
preſs the Fame of his Actions, he render'd them more conſpicuous and ſplen- 
dent. And now knowing the Diſpoſition of his Province, and being taught by 
others Experience, that Affairs would never be ſettled by F ighting, while 
Wrongs continu'd unredreſs'd, he reſolv'd in the next Place to cut off all juſt Oc- 
and reforms caſions of War and Revolts. Thereupon he began to regulate many Abuſes, and 
many 4%. reform many Corruptions, in his Family, in his Camp, and in the whole Pro- 
vince; eſpecially ſuch as afflicted the 2 * ſort, as Exactions, Encreaſe of Tri- 
butes, and Pay ments of Corn, which had been very burdenſome to the Britains, 
all which he under-rated and levy'd in ſuch Manner, as they became caſie to the . 
Inhabitants. By which Means Agricola brought the Nation to a more general ; ; 
Inclination to Peace, which partly by the Negligence, and partly by the Ava- 

rice of former Governors, had been no leſs odious than War it ſelf. 42 
About this Time the Emperor Veſpaſian dy d, and was ſucceeded by his Son 
a TiTvs. Titus, who continu'd Agricola in his Government; who drawing his Army to- 
rer, {© gether the next Summer, obſerv'd excellent Methods, and exact Diſcipline. He 
pedition. choſe the Places for Encamping, and in Perſon try'd the Bogs and Woods; he 
ave the Enemy no Reſt, and when he had ſufficiently terrify'd them, he uſual- 
I; with-held his Hand, and forbore Acts of Hoſtility, to allure them to the 
Pleaſures of Peace. Theſe Methods of Proceeding ſo wrought upon many Ci- 
ties, that laying aſide Animoſities, they voluntarily ſubmitted; gave Hoſtages, 
and permitted Forts and Garriſons amongſt them; all which were effected with 
that Care and Prudence, that they were the only new Forts in Britain that ne- 
ver were attack d afterwards. All Perſons began now to entertain an honoura- 
ble Opinion of their new Governor; and as he was ſufficiently careful in Sum- 
mer, ſo he ſpent the next Winter in a wiſe Project. Whereas the Britains, hi- 
therto harraſs'd with Oppreſſions and Wars, had ſmall Leiſure or Inclination to 
apply themſelves to the Ornaments of Peace and ſettled Societies; therefore they 
were ready for Revolts and Inſurrections upon every flight Occaſion. The bet- : 
ter to induce them by Pleaſures to Reſt and Quietneſs, he exhorted them in pri- RY 
vate, and aſſiſted them in publick to build Temples, Places of Reſort, and ſtate- 
ly Houſes; and likewiſe provided, that the Sons of the Nobility ſhould be care- 
fully inſtructed in the liberal Arts and Sciences, applauding their Pains and In- 
duſtry, and preferring their Parts and Ingenuities before thoſe of the Gauls; ſo 
that they who but lately deſpis d the Roman Language, did now affect and ſtu- 
dy the Graces of it. F rom that Time alſo the Roman Modes and Dreſſes be- 
came in requeſt, and the Gown was commonly worn; and from thence they < 
gradually proceeded to all their Softneſs and Incentives to Luxury, as beautiful 5 
Portico's, pleaſant Baths, and exquiſite Banquets, which by the Ignorant were 3 

termd Civility and Politeneſs, when in Reality, as Tacitus tells us, they were 
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His third Year's but the Trappings of their Yoke and Bondage. In the third Summer Agricola | p 
Expedicion. difcover'd new Countries and Parts of Britain yet untouch d, or at leaſt not ful- E 


Iy ſubdu'd; and being ambitious of extending the Bounds of the Raman Em- 
pire, he march'd Northwards up to the very Frith of Tans or Tweed, .waſting 
all as he paſs'd, and without Reſiſtance fortify'd the Paſſages with Caſtles and ] 
Fortreſſes, which he ſtor d with ſufficient Proviſions. By which Means every 

wintering Garriſon ſecur'd and guarded it ſelf, and with the Summer Service 
ever repair d the Winter's Miſcarriages z which continually diſappointed the 


Enemy, 
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Enemy, fo that Agricola had all the Succeſs he could defire. The fourth Sum- 
mer was ſpent in ordering and ſettling what he had over-ran; and with ſuch 
Succeſs, that if his Armies, and the Glory of the Roman Empire would have 

rmitted it, they needed not to have ſought any other Boundary in Britain. 
For the Friths of Glota and Bodotria, Dunbrittaen and Edenburgh, two Arms 
of two oppoſite Seas, ſhooting far into the Land, were only parted by a narrow 
Neck of Land, which Agricola had ſecur'd by Forts and Garriſons; ſo that the 
Romans were entire Maſters of all the South Side, and had pent up the Country 
as. it were within another Iſland. 

For theſe great Succeſſes and Exploits in Britain, Agricola not only purchas'd 
much Fame, but the Emperor Titus alſo receiv'd great Honours upon his Ac- 
count, particularly to be ſaluted Imperator the fifteenth Time. But dying ſhort- 
ly after, he was ſucceeded by his Brother Domitian, who (till kept Agricola in 
this Country, and ftill with new Succeſs. For in the fifth Year of his Lieute- 
nancy, he took Shipping, and fail'd over to certain Nations unknown to the 
Romans, probably the Orcades and other Northern Iſſes, which after many 
proſperous Encounters he ſubdu'd; and then plac'd Garrifons in thoſe Parts of 
Britain which lye towards Ireland, having ſome Thoughts of attempting that 
IMNand. After this, ſuſpecting a general Inſurrection of the Caledoniaus, thoſe 
fierce Northern Nations beyond Bodotria, in the following Year he mann' out 
a Fleet to diſcover the Creeks and Harbours of that ample Region, and with his 
Army march'd for the North. Thus Agricola was the firſt who ſeconded his 
Land-Forces by a Navy, and brought War upon the Britains by Sea and Land 
at once. The Britains were extreamly amaz'd and confounded at this Sight, 


conſidering that if once their Seas were diſcover'd, all Hopes of retreating wou'd 


de loſt. Nevertheleſs the Cæledonians arming with great Power, hop'd to diſ- 


courage the Romans by being Aggreſſors; which had ſo much Effect, that ſeve- 
ral advis d Agricala not to proceed, but to retreat with Honour, rather than be 
repell'd with Shame. But he harken'd not to theſe Perſualions, and underſtand- 
ing that the Enemy would make their Irruptions in ſeveral Bodies, to prevent 
being ſurrounded by their Numbers, he march'd in three Diviſions; which being 
known to the Caledonians, they chang'd their Reſolution, and with united For- 
ces ſet upon the ninth Legion in the Night, and broke into the Camp with 
great Slaughter; but Agricola having Intelligence of their March, follow'd 
them, and commanded his lighteſt Horſe and Foot to charge them in the Rear, 
and the reſt to make a loud Shout. The Day dawning, the Glittering of the 
Roman Enſigns dazled the Eyes of the Britains, who after a ſharp Fight at the 
Gates of the Camp, drew off to the Woods and Bogs, which ſecurd them; 
otherwiſe the War had then been tiniſh'd by a compleat Victory. Upon this Suc- 
ceſs the Roman Soldiers, preſuming there was nothing able to withſtand their Aris, 
cry'd out 0 be led into Caledonia, that with a continual Courſe of Conqueſt 
they might find out the utmoſt Bounds of Britain. They were further encou- 
rag*d by this remarkable Accident, which happen'd the fame Summer: A Co- 
hort of Germans having ſlain their Centurion, and other Roman Officers in a 
Mutiny, and to avoid Puniſhinent fled on Shipboard, ſet ſail in three light Gal 
lies without a Pilot; and by Tide and Weather were carry'd round the Coalts, 
cxercifing Piracy wherever they landed, and after various Fortunes, were the 
hirſt Diſcoverers to the Romans that Britain was an Iſland. 

Notwithſtanding theſe Succeſſes, the Britains, attributing all to the good 
Fortune and Conduct of the General, and not to any Valour in his Soldiers, 
were not dejected, but proceeded to arm their Youth, to convey their Wives 
and Children into ſafe Places, and by Aſſemblies and Religious Rites to eſtabliſni 
a Confederacy among themſelves. And being intent upon nothing but Revenge 
or Slavery, the following Year by Leagues and "Treaties they muſter'd up their 
whole Power; being now ſenſible, tho' too late, that a common Danger muſt 
be repuls'd by Confederacy and Union. Theſe, as their laſt Effort, had gather'd 

together 
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The Britains 
laſt Struggle 
under Galgacus 


together about thirty thouſand armed Men, beſides great Numbers of Youth, 
and vigorous old Men, who formerly had been excellent Soldiers, and ſtill re- 
tain'd the Scars and Badges of their Bravery. On the other ſide, Agricola having 
ſent his Fleet before, follow d in Perſon ſhortly after with his whole Army, to which 
he had added ſome of the moſt valiant Britains, ſuch as after the Teſt of a long 
Peace he had found faithſul, and march'd to the Hill Grampius, now Grant g- 
bain in Scotland, where the Enemy had poſted themſelves. Upon the Approa- 
ches of both Armies, all Perſons with great Eagerneſs and Impatience attended 
the Succeſs of this deciding Battel; and Galgacus, both by Birth and Merit 
Commander of the Britains, with a furious Warmth and elevated Courage is 
{aid to have ſpoken after this Manner to his Soldiers. Men I conſider the Cauſe 
of this War, and our preſent Urgency, ¶ have reaſon to preſume, that the fu- 
ture Happineſs and Freedom of the whole Iſland will date their Birth from 
this important Day. Lor we are the moſt valiant Remains of the Britains, 
ſeatcd in the remoteſt Regions, beyond the Ken of thoſe Nations enſflav'd by 
the Enemy; ſo that our Eyes are yet unpolluted, and free from the Contagion 
of Foreign Tyranny ; and this ſecret Receſs, unknown to Fame, has hitherto 
preſerv'd us in all the Bleſſings of Liberty. Beyond us. is no Nation, nothing 
but IWWaves and Rocks; on that Side nothing but Bondage and Slavery, 
which ts to be expetted from the Romans; a People unſatiable in their 
Luſts, and unbounded in their Ambition. Thoſe Robbers of the World, 
and Ravagers of the Univerſe, now the exhauſted Land can no more 
furniſh their Rapines, endeavour to rifle the wide Seas and Ocean. When 
they meet with opulent Enemies, their Cruelty proceeds from Avarice ; 
when with Poor, it ariſes from Ambition. The Eaſt and Weſt, vaſt as they 
are, cannot ſatiate their voracious Minds; they, and they alone, with equal 
Greedine(s graſp at the Riches and Poverty of all Nations. Devaſtations, 
Murders and Extirpations, paſs with them under the falſe Names of Empire 
and Government; and they boaſt of eſtabliſhing Peace in thoſe Provinces they 
abe render'd deſolate. Our Goods are their Tribute, our Corn their Proviſi- 
ons, our Bodies their Tools for all Kinds of Drudgery; and if the Modeſty of 
our Wives aud Daughters has preſery'd them from open Violence, when they 
were Enemies, it cannot ſecure them from their laſcivious Friendſhip, now 
they are Gueſts. Other Slaves, whom Nature and Fortune have deſtin'd to 
Servitude, are nouriſh'd by their Maſters ; but the Britains alone purchace their 
own Bondage, and maintain and ſupport their Oppreſſors. Were our Enemies 
Courage in War, equal to their Debaucheries in Peace, we might juſtly dread 
their Arms; but their Glory is all owing to our Diſſentions : Our Union will 
diſſipate their Forces which are gather'd out of many Nations; ſo that one 
Miſcarriage of theirs will diſſolve their whole Power, In ſumm, there you 
ſee Tributes and Slavery, here Death or Liberty ; therefore let us conſider the 
Glory of our Anceſtors, and the Fate of our Poſterity. 

This Speech being deliver'd with the Fierceneſs of Lions and Tigers, and 
darting upon the Soldiers like Flaſhes of Lightning, was immediately ſeconded 
with the barbarous, and confus d Acclamations of the whole Army. Agricola 
on the other ſide encourag'd his Men with all the Force and Charms of the Ro- 
man Floquence; and fearing to be flank'd by reaſon of the Enemy's Numbers, 
he drew out his Front to the utmoſt Length, and advanc'd himſelf at the Head 
of his Foot. 'The Battel began at ſome Diſtance from the main Body, wherein 
the Britains ſhow'd great Art and Courage, by means of their broad Swords, 
and ſhort Bucklers, with which they bore off the Darts of their Enemies, and 
pour'd in upon them with Showers of their own. To prevent which Inconve- 
niency, Agricola order d the Batavian and Tungrian Cohorts to advance againſt 
them with their ſharp-pointed Bucklers, which render'd their pointleſs Swords 


unſerviceable, and ſo mangled their Faces, that they were oblig d to retire with | 


the greateſt Precipitation. This Advantage being ſeconded by the Emulation of 
the 
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the other Cohorts, who furiouſly bore down all before them; and being many 
Ways back'd and ſupported by the great Skill of their General, the Britains They we ue. 
were at laſt diſpers'd: Whilſt many unarm'd ran deſperately upon their Enemies 266 
Swords, others tho' arm'd betook themſelves to Flight, leaving a Field diſmally 
ſtrew'd with Heaps of Arms, Carcaſſes, mangled Limbs and Blood, and many 
expiring Perſons, who ſtill retain'd their Courage and Fierceneſs. Night and 
Wearineſs put an end to the Chace, and Victory made it pleaſant to the Con- 
uerors; but the unfortunate Britains, both Men and Women, wandering in a 
* Manner, ſpent the Night in calling their loſt Friends, carrying off 
the Wounded, in burning their Houſes out of Deſpair, and ſhifting from one 
Corner to another. Sometimes oy conſulted with each other, and conceiv'd 
ſome Hopes; then again they were broken with 1 Compaſſion, and oft- 
ner with Rage and Madneſs at the Sight of their Wives and Children, ſeveral 
of whom they diſpatch'd with their own, rather than they ſhould ſuffer by their 
Enemies Swords, This ſignal Victory put a Stop to all future Reſiſtance, and 
Agricola ſending out his Fleet along the Coaſts, they alſo diſcover d Britain to 
be an Ifland, and ſubdu'd the Orcades, which had not been heard of till that 
Time. Thus after forty two Years Struggle of an unciviliz'd and diſunited 
People, againſt the moſt powerful Nation in the Univerſe, the greateſt Part of 
Britain was conquer'd and reduc'd into an intire and civiliz'd Province of the a4 Britain re- 
Roman Empire, the further Part being left to the Barbarians, as neither plea- 4-4 2 4 Ro- 
ſant nor fruitful z the Government of which was ever annex d and appropriated - I H008 
to the Emperors themſelves, and no ways at the Diſpoſal of the Senate, as ſeve- 
ral other Provinces were. This was compleated in the fourth Year of Domiti- 
an's Reign, about 138 Years after the firſt Entrance of Julius Ceſar, in the 
latter End of the Year 84, or the Beginning of 85, when Agricola was recall'd 
out of Britain. 


III. From this Time forwards, for above 320 Years, the greateſt and rich- 
eſt Part of Britain became ſubject to the Romans, who made great Advantages 
of the Country, and laid heavy Tributes upon the Inhabitants. Yet with their 
grievous Yoke they bore down Barbariſm, and introduc'd Humanity and Civili- 
ty. which daily made way and fitted Men wa ripe and they wanted 
not the Arts of obliging a conquer d People, allowing ſome Kings amongſt them 
of their own Nation, which were commonly us'd for Inſtruments of enſlaving 
their Neighbours, and bearing off the Odium from the Conquerors. Partly by 
ſuch Arts, and partly through Neceſſity, the Britains began to love as well as 
fear their Maſters the Romans, and follow'd their Modes, Dreſſes and Cuſtoms 
to as great an Exceſs as any Nation; and their Buildings and other Works 
were ſo very ſtately, that we cannot now look upon their Remains without Ad- 
miration, and the ordinary People think them to be of more than human 
Structure. But of the Tranſactions of Britain after Agricola's Departure, we 
have only ſhort and broken Accounts, which are gather d from ſeveral Parts of 
the Roman Hiſtorians. We are not certain who was Agricola Succeſſor, un- 
leſs it be Saluſtius Lucullus, whom Domitian in a ſhort time ſacrific d to his 
own ſuſpicious Humour. At which Time flouriſh'd King Arviragus in this 
Iſland, according to Juvenal; and alſo at Rome a Britiſh Lady nanid Claudia 
Rufina, celebrated by Martial for her extraordinary Beauty and Learning, 
whom many believe to have been a Chriſtian, and the ſaine mention d by St. Paul 
in his ſecond Epiſtle to Timothy, c. 4. v. 21. Domitian was ſuccecded by 
Nerva, in whoſe Time we have little concerning Britain, only that in his ery, 
Reign, as alſo in that of Trajan his Succeſſor, there were great Commotions in Ta a; a «, 

v. this Iſland, but they were — ſuppreſy/d and ended. But Hadrian the next yarn 
Emperor being proclaim'd, he receiv'd Intelligence, that the Northern Britains 
made Incurſions into the Roman Part; whereupon he ſent Julius Severus, who 
being ſuddenly recall'd upon the Gs - of other Inſurrections, the —_ 
unſe 
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himſelf came over with an Army, encounter'd the barbarous People of the 
North, recover'd ſuch Forts as they had taken, and drove them into the Woods 
and Mountains. And for the better Eſtabliſhment of future Peace, in the Year 
A. D. 121, he caus'd a mighty Wall to be made of Wood and Earth, extending from 
121 the River Eden in Cumberland, to the Tine in Northumberland, eighty Miles 
homme in Length; after which he return'd triumphantly to Rome, where he gain'd the 
tain, Title of RESTORER OF BRITAIN, which as a Motto was ſtamp'd 
upon his Coin. And now the Provincial Britains, fearing as much the Cruel- 
ty of their Northern Countrymen, as formerly the Invaſion of Strangers, rea- 
dily conform'd themſelves to the Roman Laws, as well Civil as Martial, under 

the Direction of Priſcus Licinius, then Pro-pretor. 


Anr. P1vss The Emperor Hadrian was ſucceeded by Antoninus Pius, whoſe Lieutenant ci 


Lollins Urbicus defeated the Brigantes ; and having driven back, and remov d 

4 ſecond Wall the barbarous Northern People, he built another Wall of Earth and Piles be- 
n Britain. vond the former, between Edinburgh and Dunbritton Friths. For theſe two 
— Antoninus obtain'd the Title of Britannicus, tho he never ſaw 

Aur. Puno. Britain himſelf, After him Antoninus Philoſophus poſſeſs d the Empire, who 
ſent Calphurnius Agricola to be his Lieutenant in Britain, a Perſon who partly 

by his Prudence, and partly by Force, appeas'd the Northern Tumults, and ſet- 

tled the Minds of thoſe People who were moſt uneaſie under the Roman Au- 

A. D. thority. In the latter End of this Emperor's Reign, we are inform'd by Beda, 
178. That Lucius, one of the Kings allow'd by the Romans in Britain, having an 
rg «King Inclination for Chriſtianity, which had been formerly planted, but not well 
1 Chriflia water'd in this Nation, ſent to Eleutherus Biſhop of Rome, to ſignifie his pious 
uc with others [ritentions, and to deſire his Aſſiſtance. Eleutherus ſent Fugatius and Damia- 
nus, two eminent Men, to this Iſland; at which Time, not only Lucius him- 

ſelf receiv'd the Faith, but by his Example, and the Diligence of the firſt Prea- 

chers, it ſpread in a ſhort Time through a great Part of the Nation, and Chri- 

ſtianity continu'd unmoleſted till the Reign of Diocletiam. So that Lucius is 

ſuppos d to be the firſt CHriſtian King in the World, and Britain the firſt Pro- 

vince that embrac'd the Goſpel by publick Authority. This Story has receiv'd 
ſo many Additions and Corruptions by later Writers, that it has occaſion'd ma- 
ny to disbelieve the whole, and to doubt whether there ever was ſuch a King as 

Lucius in Britain ; tor which the Reader may pleaſe to conſult B. Hillingfleet's 

eleborate Work, The Antiquities of the Britiſh Churches, 

Coumonrys. In the Reign of Commoaus, the next Emperor, the Northern Britains became bi- 
more troubleſome than ever; for having paſs d the great Wall, they cut off the 

Roman General, and moſt of his Army, and then made terrible Devaſtations 

in the Country. The Emperor affrighted at their Progreſs, immediately ſent 

Ulpins Marcellus againit them, a wiſe and magnanimous Governor, who ſoon 

put an end to this War that appear d fo formidable, ſeverely chaſtis'd the Bri- 

tains for their Revolt, and reviv'd the loſt Diſcipline among the Roman Soldi- 

ers; for which Services, and his Virtues, the wicked Emperor deſign d to have 

taken his Lite, but upon ſecond Reflexions only diſcharg d him of his Office. 

After his Departure, the Roman Army began to mutiny, and to diſown Com- 

modus for their Emperor; which Diſorders, Pereunes his great Favourite un- 

dertook to redreſs, by I hreats, Removing of Officers, and lacing inferior Per- 

lons in their Room; which had no better Effect than to bring the whole Storm 

upon himſelf. For the Soldiers, accuſing him of Treaſon againſt his Soveraign, 

gain d ſo much Credit, as to cauſe him to be executed. Upon his Death Perti- 

zax, afterwards Emperor, undertook the Charge of Britain; and he, after he 

had ſupprets'd the Seditions with the utmoſt Hazard of his Life, got leave to be 

diſmils'd. Atter him, by the Command of Commodus, Albinus had the Govern- 

ment of this Frovince aflign'd to him, and might have been honour'd with the 

Uitle of Ceſar, but he declin'd it: But afterwards, in a Speech to his Soldiers, 

upon a falte Report of the Emperor's Death, declaring for the Senatorian againſt 


the 
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the Imperial Power, he was diſcharg'd, and Junius Severus was ſent in his 
Place. Commodus not long after being ſlain, and the Reigns of Pertinax and Prix. 
Julian being ſhort, Albinus was found again at the Head of his Army in Bri- Jv» ian 
tain, in the 8 of the Reign of Severus, which he afterwards tranſpor- v5 
ted againſt him into Gau; where, near Lyons, he was encounter'd by Seve- 
rug, his Forces defeated, and himſelf ſlain. Severus being ſettled in the Em- 
pee. Pire, divided Britain into two Governments or Prefectures; the South Part was Britain divided 
committed to Heraclitus, and the North, which was the moſt difficult to“ * Fr. 
manage, to Virius Lupus, in Quality of Pro-pretor, where the Caledonians 
and others ſo infeſted him, that he was oblig'd to purchace a Truce with Mo- 
ny. This new Diviſion was made in the fourth Year of Jeverus's Reign, 
A. D. 197. FEY 
Dim. In the ur teenth Year of this Prince's Reign, he receiv'd Advice that the Nor- A. P. 
Ls thern Britains were up in Arms, and had been ſo ſucceſsful, that the ſtanding 208. 
Legions and the Province were in great Danger; which gave much Uneaſineſs 
to an Emperor who before had conquer'd the moſt powerful Enemies. But that 
the Empire ſhould not be diminiſh'd in his Reign by the Loſs of ah Iſland of 
ſuch great Importance, he reſolv'd to come in Perſon, tho very gouty and above 
lixty Years of Age; taking with him his two Sons Caracalla and Geta. The 
Britains underſtanding the Emperor's Approach, offer'd him an honourable 
Peace; but he had ſuch an inſatiable Deſire to add the glorious Name of Britan- 
nicus to his former Titles, that he refus'd their Propoſals. Upon his Entrance, Severus comes 
he left his Son Geta in the Southern Parts of the Province, which had conti- “ Britain. 
nu'd in Obedience; and march'd with his Son Caracalla againſt the Northern 
Britains and Caledonians ; where with the cutting down of Woods, making of 
Bridges, draining of Bogs and Meers, the Enemies Ambuſcades, and Sickneſs, 
he loſt no leſs than fifty thouſand Men, according to Dion. The aged Empe- 
ror encounter d theſe Mliſeries and Difficulties with a noble Bravery, and proſe- 
cuted his Attempts with ſuch a vigorous Reſolution, that he ford them to a mis Succeſſes. 
Submiſſion, with the Delivery of a conſiderable Part of their Country, and all 
their Arms. And for the better Security of the Province of Britain, he built, 
or rather repair'd that famous Wall begun by the 94g Hadrian; which he 
made anſwerable to the Power and Grandure of the Roman Empire. For this, 
and his ſeveral Victorics, he took upon him the Title of Britannicus Maximus, 
cauſing that Inſcription to be ſtamp'd upon his own, and his Sons Coins. The 
Emperor after this retir'd to Eboricum or Tork, leaving the Work to be finiſh'd 
by his Son Caracalla, who by his Popularity to the Soldiers, and his exceſſive 
Looſneſs, gave an Occaſion to the Caledonians to break their Articles, and re- 
volt ; which ſo inrag d this old diſtemper'd Prince, that he gave. Commands to 
make a general Maſſacre without Diſtinction, which was executed with great 
Severity. Having been nigh two Years in Britain, at Eboricum he grew weak, 
partly with Age and Travel, and partly with Grief for the ill Lite of his eldeſt 
Son; and finding hinifclf declining, he cry'd out, 1 have been all that a Man 
can be, but it is of no Service to me now. But at his Death ſhortly after, he „ #* 9* 1 
ſeem'd to comfort himſelf by declaring, That he had found the Empire diſor- © 
der'd in all its Parts, but now had left it in Peace, even among the Britains. 
His Son Caracalla having, made Peace with the Britains, and receiv'd Hoſtages Canacarua. 
from them, return d to Rome with his Brother Gera. | 
For about fixty Years, and the Reigns of twelve ſucceeding Emperors after Macznvs. 
Caracalla, namely Macrinus, Elagabalus, Alexander, Maximinus, Vupienus, e N 
Gordian, Philip, Decius, Gallus, Valerian, Gallienus and Claudius, we have Maxx. 
no Account of the Affairs of Britain; only in the Reign of Gallienus, ſome of nnn. 
the thirty Tyrants, as Lollianus, Vittorinus, Poſthumus, the Tetrici, and Ma- Puuar. = 
7145, are ſuppos d to have uſurp'd the Goverment here, fince their Coins are Bei: =» 
found in ſuch great Quantities in this Nation. Under Claudius's Succeſſor Au- Valin. 
relian, Bonoſus, an inſatiable Vaſſal to Bacchus, and by Birth a Britain, to- Gaurnus: 
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gether with Proculus, endeavour d to make himſelf Emperor, claiming all Bri- 
tain, Spain and Part of Gaul, in the Time both of Aurelian and his Succeſſor 
Tacirus. Tacitus; but being at laſt defeated by the next Emperor Probus, after a ſharp 
Pronwus Engagement, he hang'd himſelf, and gave the Occaſion of the Jeſt, That there 
hung a Bottle, not a Man. After that, Probus prevented a new Rebellion in 
Britain, by the ſevere Loyalty of Vicłorinus, at whoſe Recommendation he 
had plac'd a Lientenant here, who had ſet up for Emperor; for upbraiding I- 
clorinus with the Diſloyalty of the Perſon he had recommended, he undertook 
to rectifſe the Miſtake, by paſling ſuddenly over into Britain, where 2 a Stra- 
tagem he found means to ſlay the Traitor, and ſave the Province. utropius 
alſo relates, that Probus was the firſt Emperor who gave leave to the Spanzards, 


Gauls and Britains to plant Vines, and to make Wine. This Emperor alſo 2m. 


vandals and having ſubdu'd the Vandals and Burgundians in a great Battel, he ſent great 

2 — Numbers of them to inhabit Britain, where being well ſettled, they prov'd 
very ſerviceable to the Empire upon any Commotions or Inſurrections. Moſt 

ſuppoſe them to have had their Camp upon thoſe Hills near Cambridge, com- 

monly call'd Gogmagog-Hills, where on the Top of one of them may be ſeen 

to this Day à Plain, ſurrounded with large double Trenches of a great Circum- 

Can feren c. After Probus, Carus ſucceeded in the Empire, who put this Illand 
with the Weſtern Provinces into the Hands of his Son Carenus; but he in two 


Dioctariax. Years Time was ſlain by Diocletian, who ſucceeded in the Empire, A. D. 284. 


A. D. In the Reign of this noted Emperor, Carauſius, a Man of mean Extract but , 
_, a 0 %. 
287. great Courage, was employ'd to ſecure the Belgick and Armorican Coalts, then o 


1 . infeſted by the Franks and Saxons; and daily inriching himſelf with the Spoiis 


the Empire. of others, he became juſtly ſuſpected by the Emperor, who order d his Partner 
Maximian to procure his Death. Carauſius tinding his Crimes too == to 

hope for Safety, afſum'd the Title of Emperor, and took Poſſeſſion of Britain; 

whicher he brought his Fleet, built more Ships after the Roman Manner, was 

join'd by the Roman Legions, y out foreign Forces, preſs'd the Gallict Mer- 

chants to his Service, 2arriſon'd Bononia in Gaul, and converted the Revenues 

of Britain aud Batavia to his own Uſe. Moreover, by the Hopes of Booty in 

the Provinces, he drew no ſmall Forces of the Barbarians to his Alliance, par- 

ticularly the ranks, whom he had train d to Sea-Service, and infeſted all the 
Sea-Coaſts about him. Maximian with a brave Army march'd againſt him: 

being advanc'd to the Sea-Coaſt, the Want of Sea-Men, and the Danger of the 

Britiſh Seas, occalion'd him to make an Hault, and to come to a Treaty, in 

which it was concluded, I hat Carauſius ſhou'd enjoy the Government of 3rj- 

tain, as the propereſt Perſon to defend the Inhabitants againſt all Invaſions; and 

this he held with great Authority and in perfect Peace for ſeven Years together. 

But when Conſtantius was made Cæ ſar by Maximian, and took the Town of 

He u ſlain by Bonouia, Carauſius was treacheroully ſlain by Allectus, his boſom Friend and 
— 12 prime Miniſter; who thereupon uſurp d the Government to himſelf, and re- 
tain'd it three Years longer. At length Conſtantius mann d ſeveral diſtinct Fleets 

ſo that Allectus not knowing what Courſe to take, or where to expect him grew 

ſenſible that the Ocean was not ſo much his Defence, as his Priſon. The Ro- 

man Fleet ſetting out in bad Weather, had the Fortune by reaſon of a Miſt to 

eſcape the Britiſ Navy, which lay out by the Itle of Might to obſerve its Mo- 

tions; and as ſoon as the Soldiers were landed, Conſtantius ſet fire to all the 

Ships, that they might contide in nothing but their own Valour. Allactus per- 

ceiving this retir'd, and in his Flight was accidentally met and attack'd by A/cle- 

Pradotus, Captain of his Life-Guard; but his Confution was ſuch, that he ran 
deſperately to his own Ruin; for without drawing up his Army, after he had 

| thrown off his Robes, he with his barbarous Mercenaries ruſh'd on upon the 

Allectus ſain. Enemy, and in a tumultuary Skirmiſh was kill'd without Diſtinction. The 
Franks and other ſurviving Barbarians, upon this determin'd to plunder the Ci- 

ty of London, and eſcape by Sea with the Booty; but a Party of the Romans, 


that 


=_ 
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that were ſeparated from the Fleet in foggy Weather, came fortunately into the 

Aſſiſtance of the City, ſet upon them, and purſu'd them through the Streets 

with great Slaughter, not only to the Safety, but alſo to the Pleaſure of the 

Citizens, who were Eye-witneſſes of their Deliverance. By this Victory the 

Province of Britain was recover'd to the Romans, after it had been ten Years 

under the Governments of Carauſius and Allectus. Not long after, a dreadful A. D. 
F Perſecution breaking out under Drocletian, ſeveral are believ'd to have ſuffer'd 303. 
4 in Britain, as St. Alba, Julius, Aaron, &c. but the Narratives of their Chri- 7 * 
5 ſtian Zeal and Courage, are ſo obſcur'd by the fictitious Fancies of after Ages, 

that we can ſcarce diſcover what Perſons ſuffer'd, nor the Time, Place or Man- 


= ner of their Martyrdoms. 8 : 1 
I 7 Diocletian having reſignd the Empire, the Weſtern Provinces with Britain 
= fell to the Share of Conſtantius, who gave Liberty to the Chriſtians, and came Consrawtws. 


over into this Ille himſelf; where reinforcing the Garriſons towards the Bor- 

= ders, and eſtabliſhing a general Peace, at Tork he fell ſick of a languiſhing Diſ-  Conſtantius 

= eaſe, and dy'd. He was ſucceeded by his renowned Son Conſtantine, who was Ge York 
NH rn, Unperor in Britain, and is by moſt Authors believ'd to have been a 
ative of this Country, tho' it is doubted by ſome others. This great Prince 
was the firſt who by Law eſtabliſh'd Chriſtianity in the Roman Empire; and in 
a few Years with great Fame he became Maſter of the whole, againſt the Pow- 
er of all Uſurpers and Oppoſers. But afterwards removing his Imperial Scat 
from Rome to Conſtantinople, and drawing many Forces from Gaul, Germany 
and Britain, towards the Eaſtern Parts, he opend a Way for Iuvaſions and In- 
curſions into the Weſtern Provinces, and laid the Foundation not only of the 
Loſs of Britain, but alſo of the Ruin of the Empire. Yet for the better Secu- 
rity and Government of the Empire, he new modell'd the whole, dividing it 
into fourteen diſtin Provinces call'd Dioceſes, and thoſe ſubje& to four Præto- 
torian Præfects. Britain was one of the fourteen, which was made ſubje& to 
the Prætorian Præfect of Gaul, and inſtead of the two Diviſions made by the 

Emperor Severus, he divided it into three Provinces, namely Britannia Prima, Conſtantine A. 

containing all the Southern Parts of Britain, the Metropolis of which was * Briz's 

London; Britannia Secunda, containg that Part now call'd Males, the Metro- -- waa 
A polis of which was Iſca, now Caer- leon; and Maxima Cæſarienſis, containing 
1 all the Northern Parts of Britain, the Metropolis of which was Eboricum, 
now Zur, which ſome ſay was the chief of the whole. This laſt Province 
was afterwards divided into two, vis. Maxima Czſarienſis, and Flavia Cæ ſa- 
Y rienſis ; but whether by Conſtantine, or ſome ſucceeding Emperor, is uncertain, 
Ke) In the Reign of Conſtantine, or not long after, there were twenty eight Cities 
in Britain, as we are aſſur'd from Gi/das and Beda; all which are reaſonably 
believ'd to have been Biſhopricks. But tho' we are not certain of the Number 
of the Biſhopricks, yet we find the Britzſþ Church was become ſo conſiderable 
"ng in the Time of Conſtantine, that in the ninth Year of his Reign, A. D. 314, 
be it ſent three Biſhops of the thirty three that compos'd the Council of Arles, 
/—_ namely Eborius Bilhop of Zork, Reſtitutus Biſhop of London, and Adelphius 
Biſhop of Colcheſter, or perhaps Caer-Leon. And tho' in the famous Council 
of Nice, eleven Years after, we have not the Names of the Britiſb Biſhops there, 
* becauſe the Subſcriptions to that Council are loſt; yet there are many convin- 
= cing Circumſtances to prove that they were there, and join'd in the Decreos of 

1 the Council. 


8 2 IV. After the Reign of Conſtantine the Great, the Weſt being more naked A. D. 

Z Am Mar 7 . . . . Tk. 

W 5 Sv, and expos'd than formerly, the Affairs of Britain were in a declining Po- 337. 

ſture; yet the Romans held Poſſeſſion of the Iſle for near a hundred Years after, 

and took as great Care of it as their Circumſtances would permit. Conſtantine 

dying, divided the Empire among his three Sons, Conſtantinus, Conſtans and 

hor Svendy and to the Eldeſt he gave Britain and the Weſt, who not ſatisfy 5 Cons rau, 
wit 
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with his Diviſion, invaded that of his Brother Con/tans, and was ſlain after 
three Years Reign. Conſtans, ſeizing on the Weſt, after eight or nine Years 
Poſſeſſion, was ſlain by the Treaſon of Magnentius, born of Britiſh Parents, 1 
who held thoſe Parts three Years againſt all the Power of the ſurviving Brother . 
Conſtantius, and then ſlaying himſelf, left the whole to his Government. Con- N 
ſtantius being poſleſs'd of Britain, ſent over a Notary call'd Paulus, who com- 
ing into the Iſle, under a Pretence of ſearching for the Friends and Aſſiſtants of 
Britain oppreſs Magnentius, committed horrible Extortions and Cruelties, and like a Torrent 
ed by ſevere bore away the Eſtates and Fortunes of many innocent Perſons, to the perpetual 
Infamy of his Maſter Conſtantius, who ſupported him in all his Outrages. Mar- 
tinus was then Governor of the Province, who commiſerating the Fates of ſuch 
as he knew guiltleſs, interceded with Paulus, perſuading him to withdraw his 
Hand, or otherwiſe he would depart the Iſle; but he dreading the Effects of ſuch 
a Reſolution, accus'd the Governor himſelf as a Perſon guilty, and urg'd that 
he might be ſeiz d, and carry'd bound to the Emperor. Martinus, provok'd at 
ſuch an Injury, drew out his Sword, and ſtruck at his Accuſer; but failing in 
his Aim, he turn'd the Point againſt his own Breaſt, and flew himſelf; which f 
ſtill added to the Miſeries and Puniſhments of thoſe whom Paulus thought fit { 
to pronounce guilty, Conſtantius in the latter End of his Reign conunitted the 
Government of Britain and the Weſt to Fulian, afterwards call'd The Apo- 
ſtate ; who, reſiding then at Paris, upon the News of the Incurſions and Ra- 
vages of the Scots from Ireland, and the Pitts from Caledonia into the Roman 
Part of Britain, ſent Lupicinus to repel them, and eſtabliſh the Peace of the 
Iſland. Lupicinus paſs'd over with a conſiderable Army into Kent; and march- 
ing to London in order to manage the War, he was ſhortly after recall'd by the 
ſame Commander. About the ſame Time, the Arian Herefie, which had in- 
and difiur:4 fected Chriſtendom, gave this Iſland no ſmall Diſturbance; a Land, ſays /das, 
by Araniſm. greedy of every Thing new, ſtedfaſt in nothing. In favour of which Doctrine, 
the Emperor Conſtantius conven'd a Council of four hundred Biſhops at Arimi- 
num, allowing them all neceſſary Proviſions. But all choſe to live at their own 
Charges; only three out of Britain, by reaſon of their Poverty, accepted of the 
: Emperor's Allowance, rather than be burdenſom to their Brethren. 
8 In the ſhort Reigus of Julian the Apoſtate, and Fovian, we find nothing 4 


Jovian. concerning Britain; after whom Valentinian ſucceeded in the Weſtern Empire, 


Jon ON * A 
CHEESY ho in his | alloge through Gau, receiv d a fad and aſtoniſhing Account, That 


by Barbarians, the Scots from Ireland, and the Pits and Attacots from the North, together 
with the Saxons and Francs from the Eaſt and South, had harraſs'd and ruin'd 
almoſt all Britain; That they had kill'd Necraridius Governor of the Sea- 
. Coaſts, and ſurpriz'd Buchobaudes General of the Land Forces by a Stratagem. 
After Jalentinian had with ſmall Succeſs ſent Severus, and then Fovinus, to 
A. D. ſuppreſs their Fury, he at length deputed Theodoſius, Father to the firſt Em- 
368. Peror of that Name, a Perſon of celebrated Valour and Conduct, who gather- 
ing together an Army of ſelect young Men, with the Herulian, Batavian and 
other Troops, march'd directly to London. There dividing his Forces into 
ſeveral Parties, he ſucceſsfully encounter d the roving pillaging Enemy, laden 
Theodoſius re- With Spoils; from whom he recover d the Priſoners and Plunder they had car- 
pals them, ry'd away; and having reſtor d all to their reſpective Owners, except ſome ſmall 
Portion beſtow'd on the weary Soldiers, he enter'd London in a triumphant 5 
Manner, and reſtor d it to its former Splendor. Having diſpersd the whole : 
Force, he proclaim'd Impunity to ſuch as wou'd immediately return to Obedi- P 
ence; but the Enemy being numerous, of many Nations, and in divers Partics, bf 

to finiſh all, he found it neceſſary to call in the Aſſiſtance of Civiles and Dul- 

citius, the former eminent for his Wiſdom and Honeſty, and the latter for his 

Military Abilities. 3.008 

Theodofius having thus conquer d and ſubdu d theſe, different Sorts of People, ,, » 
and being employ'd in repairing the ruin'd Cities and Caſtles, and in laying * 
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the Foundations of a laſting Peace, one Valentinus a Pannonian, a Perſon of 

a haughty Spirit, who for ſome notorious Crime was baniſh'd into Britain, 

with other Exiles and Soldiers, conſpir'd againſt him, as the only Obſtacle to 

We his Deſign of gaining the Government of the Ifle. This Man being diſcover d, 

"IN he with ſome of his principal Accomplices were deliver'd over to Dulcitins, 

Wy | and receiv'd their juſt Rewards; but Theodoſſus permitted others to eſcape, not 

No making too ſevere an Inquiſition into a Conſpiracy where many were engag d, 

FH leſt ſuch Methods of Proceeding might encreaſe the Danger. After which he 

proceeded to reform many Irregularities and Diſorders with great Succeſs, reco- 

ver d many Cities and Garrifons, and fortify'd the Borders with conſtant He refore: Bris 

- Watches and Guards, which had been formerly given up to the Enemy; fo 
=_ that the Northern Province being reſtor'd to its former Condition, he appointed 
= | a new Governor over it, and order d it to be calld Valentia for the future, in 
1 Honour of his Maſter Valentinian, and the City of London to be call d Augu- 

a. And now the Roman Part of Britain conſiſted of five diſtinct Provinces, #4 divides is 

* vis. Britannia Prima in the South, Britannia Secunda in the Weſt, Flavia 

1 Ceſarienſis in the Eaſt and middle Parts, Maxima Cæ ſarienſis towards the 


- North, and Valentia beyond Severus's Wall to Edenburgh and Dunbritton 
5 fl Friths. All Things being happily executed, when Theodoſius was recall'd, he 
_— left the Iſland in Peace, and being attended with the —_— Applauſe of all 

: Men to the Sea Side, he paſs'd over to wait upon the Emperor, who receiv'd 


him with the higheſt Commendations. 
3 HBut the Quiet and good Fortune of the Britains did not laſt long; for not A. D. 
many Years after, when Valentinian was ſucceeded in the Empire by his two 382. 
Sons Gratian and Valentinian, and the latter had made Theodoſius the Youn- Gram: an. 
28 ger his Partner, one Maximus a Britiſh Commander, out of Hatred to Gratian, Marimus in 
4 and Envy to Theodoſius, aſſum d the Purple, and was ſaluted Emperor; which oe 
—_ - prov'd the firſt great Step to the Ruin of Britain. The firſt Eflays of his 
13 uſurped Power were indeed employ'd to the Good and Preſervation of this 
"I land, driving back the Scots into Ireland, and the Pitts beyond the Walls: 
1 But proceeding in his Ambition againſt the legal Emperors, he not only quit- 
ted the Iſle, but drew over moſt of the Roman Forces from thence, and the He' begins the 
beſt of the Britiſh Youth to his Aſſiſtance. Theſe never return'd to Britain Flritain. 
again, for moſt of them periſh'd with their Commander not long after, or elſe 
ſettled themſelves in that Part of Gaul call'd Armorica, which afterwards from Some Britains 
them and other Britains had the Name of Britain, now Bretaigne. The De- 2 3 
parture of ſo many Soldiers ſo extreamly weaken d the Nation, that the Scots 2½ po. 42 
and Pics now found it an eaſie Prey, and made freſh Ravages and Devaſtati- Scots grow 
ons. For the Reduction of theſe, Chryſanthus, the Son of Marcian Biſhop of I 
3 Conſtantinople, was made Governor, who diſcharg'd his Office with great Re- 
3 putat ion; but whether he fully ſubdu'd theſe Northern Enemies, or whether 
Be Stilico, Governor to the young Emperor Honorius, or ſome other ſent by him, Hoxoxrus. 
as Claudian ſeems to affirm, reduc'd them, it no where appears. Not long af- 
ter, the Empire being in great Diſtreſs, the Legion ſent for this purpoſe into 
Britain was recall'd, and the Vandals, Sweves and Alans having over-run 
many Countries, becaine formidable to the Forces in Britain, who fearing to 
be imacled, in a Sedition elected one Marcus to be their Emperor, a Man of Ne Britains fer 
= great Power in this Iſland; but not anſwering their Expectations, they ſoon di- Em. 
bw ſpatchd him, and ſet up one GEratian, who after four Months Reign, was a 
me alſo depriv'd of his Life and Empire. After this they proceeded to chuſe Con- 
ſtantine, a Common Soldier, thinking his Name fortunate, and ſufficient to 
preſerve the Empire; who taking wich him the Remainder of the Britiſb For- A. D. 
ces and Strength that Maximus had left, paſs'd over into Gaul, and never re- 405. 
turn'd again, but loſt his Life and his Army four Years after. 
2 From this Time, the publick Affairs were in a wretched and declining Po- Britain dective 
ſture, in a great Part of Europe as well as Britain; the Vandals made Irrupti- 


ons 
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ons and Devaſtations into Spain, the Alans into Portugal, and the Got hs into 
Italy and Rome it ſelf. At the fame Time the miſerable Britains, now deſti- 
tute of the Roman Legions, and their beſt and nobleſt Inhabitants, became 


more expos'd than ever to the mercileſs Rage of the barbarous Pitts and Scots, 


and other Northern People. And now they began to implore the Aſfiſtance 


The Britains 
ave diſcharg'd 
of their Allegi- 
ance to Rome. 


The Roman 
State of Britain 


of their old Maſters the Romans, ſuing to thoſe People as Patrons and Prote- 
ors, whom they anciently look d upon as Tyrants and Uſurpers. According- 
ly they ſent ſeveral Meſſages and Petitions to the Emperor Honorius, but he 
being in great Diſtreſs himſelf, and not able to defend Rome againſt Alarick, 
advis'd them by Letters to uſe their own Ways and Methods for their Safety, 
and freely acquitted them of all the Roman Juriſdition. They being thus 
liſcharg'd and abandon'd, and having all the Right of Government in their 
own Hands, thence forward betook themſelves to live after their own Laws and 
Inſtitutions, and the Armoricans, who now obtain'd the Name of the Britains 
in Gaul, follow'd their Example. Thus fell the vaſt Empire of the Romans, 
firſt in Britain, and ſoon after in Italy; and with it all that was Roman, as 
Learning, Valour, Eloquence, Hiſtory, Civility, and even Language it ſelf, 
all equally diminiſhing and decaying. The firſt Diſcharge of the Britains 
from their Allegiance was about the Year 410, which was 463 Years after the 
firſt Entrance of Julius Ceſar into this Iſland, 367 after the Romans firſt got 
Poſſeſſion under the Emperor Claudius, and 326 after the full Conqueſt of it 
by Agricola, under Domitian. 

And here it will not be improper, before we finiſh this Chapter, to give fome 
little Account of the Roman Government and Eftabliſhment in Britain, whe- 
ther Civil or Military; which we have from the Notitia of the Empire, ſup- 

os'd to have been publiſh'd about the Year 410. Britain being one of t 

ioceſes belonging to the Diſtrict of the Præfectus Pretorio of Gaul, it had 
a Governor of its own call'd a Vicar ; whoſe Enſigns were a Book of Man- 
dates, ſhut, cover'd with green, and mark'd on the Back, together with five 
Caſtles repreſenting ſo many Provinces, with their ſeveral Names inſcrib d. 
According to the tive Provinces, he had ſo many Magiſtrates under his Com- 
mand, namely two Conſ#lars, and three Preſidents, the former of Valentia, 
and Maxima Cæſarienſis, and the other of Britannia Prima, Britannia Se- 
cunda, and Flavia Cæ ſurienſis, who were to determine all Cauſes whether Cri- 
minal or Civil. By the Vicar, and theſe five Magiſtrates, with a great Num- 
ber of inferior Officers, was the whole Civil Government of Britain admini- 
ſter d. Ihe Military Government was executed by three great Officers under 
the Magiſtri Militum of the Welt, namely the Comes Britanniarum, the Co- 
mes Littoris Saxonict, and the Dux Britanniarum; the firſt of theſe havin 


his Command in the inward and middle Parts of the Iſle, and the two latter in 


the Eaſtern and Northern Coaſts. The Comes or Count of Britain, was the 
Chief of the three, who had many Officers under him; but governing in the 
middle Parts of the Ifle, we do not find any particular Garriſons belonging to 
him, only that the Forces which ſerv'd immediately under him were 3000 Foot, 
and 600 Horſe. The Comes or Count of the Saxon Shore, is ſuppos'd to be 
an Admiral to prevent the Ravages of the Saxons, then very powerful, who 
had alſo nine maritime Garriſons under his Command, and in theſe 2200 Foot, 
and 200 Horſe. The Dux or Duke of Britain commanded in the North, and 
had fourteen Garriſons under him, conſiſting of 6000 Foot and 300 Horſe, be- 
ſides twenty three Stations for Soldiers upon and about the Northern Walls, in 
which were 8000 Foot and 600 Horſe. So that according to Panicrolls Ac- 
count the whole Roman Force in Britain, after the Time of Conflantine the 
Great, conſiſted of 19200 Foot, and 1700 Horſe. But as for the Number of 
the Romans who were fixt in the Colonies, and in other Parts of the Nation, 


who mixt with the Britains in Marriage, and became in a manner Natives of 
the Land, we can make no Computation. * | 
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It was an uſual Cuſtom among the Romans to place their Garriſons and 
their Soldiers Quarters towards the outward Bounds of their Provinces, and 
fix their Colonies in the more inward Parts of their Conqueſts, as well to cul- 
tivate the People, as to keep them in Subjection, for they were all Places of 
Strength, tho leſs exercis'd in War than thoſe on the Frontiers; ſo we find it 
in Britain, where the Guards and Garriſons were chiefly on the Borders of Ca- 
ledonia, and Sea-Coaſts; not but that they had alſo their fix d and ſtanding 
Camps in the Fields and middle Parts of the Nation, ſuch as Gogmagog Hills 
in Cambridgeſhire, and ſeveral others. The Romans alſo, for the greater Con- 
veniency of Paſſage from Garriſon to Garriſon, Station to Station, Colony to 
Colony, and from one Municipium or Corporation to another, had their pub- 
lick High-ways, calld the Conſulary, Prætorian, Regal and Military Ways, 
&c. by Beda, and by the Moderns Strates, or Streets. In Britain there were 
many, but four were of principal Note, namely, Lia Vetelingiana, ſince call'd 
Watling-Street, Via Icenorum, or Tkenild-Street, Erming-Street, and the Foſs- 
May; two whereof extended croſs the Breadth of the Nation, and the other 
through the Length of it. Theſe and other magnificent Works were perform'd 
by the Soldiers and People, as well to prevent the Miſchiefs ariſing from Idle- 
neſs, as for the Conveniency of the Romans, but not without the hard Labour 
of the Provincials, as the Britains grievoully complain'd, That their Bodies 
were worn out and conſum'd in clearing of Woods, and making Ways over 
Fens and Bogs ; the Labour and Charge of which Ways may be conceiv'd from 
the Carriage of Gravel, Sand and Stones many Miles, where the Soil it ſelf af- 
forded no ſuch Materials. And that there were more than theſe four fam d 
High-Ways, that Part of the Itinerary which relates to Britain, is a ſufficient 
Proof, 4 there are deſcrib'd ſixteen ſeveral Journeys in ſeveral Traverſes 
and Windings in the xy out of theſe Ways; yet it is not improbable, 
that whereſoever theſe Ways have appear'd, or however they have been deſcri- 
bed, they might be Branches, and terminate in the great Ways. Theſe Ways 
had ſeveral Immunities and Privileges, where Strangers were prote&ed from 
Arreſts and other Troubles; and they had many Manſions where Travellers 
might reſt themſelves, Inns for Reception and Entertainment, and Mutations 
where they chang'd their Poſt-Horſes, Waggons, and Chariots. Theſe and 
other Works of the Romans were ſo ſtupendious, that in theſe latter Ages, they 
almoſt exceed the Belief of Human Performance, and have been thought im- 
poſſible to have been done by Men. As for Editices and Fortifications, Beda 
from Gildas tells us that there were in theſe Times twenty eight moſt noble 
Cities in Britain, beſides innumerable Caſtles furniſh'd and fortity'd with migh- 
ty Walls, Towers, Gates and Locks, But the Nation being now abandon'd 
by the Romans, enervated with Luxury, and exhauſted of its braveſt Youth, 
ſoon became a Prey to its Barbarian Neighbours, as ſhall be ſhown in the fol- 
lowing Hiſtory. 
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From the Romans firſt quitting their Juriſdiction of 
the INand, to the Deſtruction of Britain, or the for- 
cing up of the Inhabitants into the Mountainous Pla- 
ces by the Picts, Scots and Saxons. 


Containing the Space of about 186 Tears. 
-” = 


419 HE Britains for three or four hundred Years had been in a State Gilda 
410. ; of Subjection, but with a Mixture of many Conveniencies and Ad- 
vantages; bur being now acquitted of their Allegiance, and left to 
The Miſeries of their own Laws and Government, they ſoon fell into greater Inconveniencies 
the Britains. and Miſeries than ever they found from the Romans. At firſt rung proceeded 
in their Adminiſtration with ſome Vigour and Reſolution; but as People more 
fond of the Name of Liberty, than apprehenſive of the Difficulties of well 
governing, they grew heady and violent in what they underſtood not; none 
were more brave and daring in Council, and none ſo fearful and relenting in 
Action; all underſtanding the Scheme, yet all declining the Performance. 
Thus in a ſhort time, when the Heat of Liberty was fpent, and the Enemy 
daily encreas'd, they ſoon found their own Temper returning upon them, a 
Slothfulneſs of Body, and a Slaviſhneſs of Mind; and then they perceiv d that 
it was not a vehement Love of Freedom could protect them, but ſuch Diligence, 
Wiſdom and Bravery as they wanted, ſo that they ſhrunk more wretchedly un- 
der the Burden of rheir own Liberty, than before under a Foreign Yoak. For 
being no longer able to ſupport themſelves againſt the Incurſions of the barba- 
rous Picts and Scots, they a ſecond Time ſent mournful Letters to the Em- 
peror Honorius, humbly imploring his Protection, and vowing perpetual Obe- 
A. D. dience to Rome, if their Enemies were once removd. Honorius being now 
418. more at Liberty than before, out of Compaſſion rather than Ambition, ſent 
The Romans them a Legion, who coming ſuddenly over made great Slaughter of the Picks, 
non and oon drove them beyond the Borders, and having clear'd the Frontiers, caus d 
a Wall or Rampier to be built croſs the Iſland, from Sea to Sea, where Agrico- 
la and Antoninus Pius had formerly made theirs, namely between the Friths 
of Edenborough and Dunbritton, which might be a Terror to the Enemies, 
and a Defence to the Natives. But this Wall being caſt up with Turf only, 
and not very ſtrong, as ſoon as the Romans were departed in Triumph, the 
| barbarous People broke it down and over-ran it, and pouring in upon the 
Ther Miſeries Province like a Torrent, made terrible Devaſtations, killing, burning and de- 
eee, ſtroying whereſoever they came. The Scots, on the other fide, out of their 
Carroughs, or Leather Veſſels, wherein they us'd to paſs the 1r:f Seas, landed 
in prodigious Swarms, and with no leſs Fury, Outrage and Cruelty, waſted all 
before them. So that the poor Britains were miſerably bandied between two 
inſolent and mercileſs Enemies, ſtriving which ſhould exceed the other in Spoil 
and Rapine. 
After many Miſeries and Calamities, the Britains a third Time ſent Ambaſ- c 
{1dors to Rome, after the humbleſt Manner, with their Garments rent, and“ 
Duſt on their Heads, begging, That the Emperor would not permit ſo ancient 
a Province, and ſerviceable to the Roman State, to become a Prey and corn 
to Barbarians. Valentinian the Third then reigning, pity'd their Misfortunes, 
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and ſent new Forces to their Relief, which coming unexpectedly upon theſe 
greedy Ravagers, whoſe Minds were intent upon Spoil and Plunder, made a 
vaſt Slaughter among them, reſcu'd the diſtreſſed Britains, and clear'd the whole 
Province. Then partly at the publick Charges of the State, and partly by the 
Contributions of private Men, they built another Wall, not of Turf as the for- 
mer, but of ſolid Stone, twelve Foot high, and eight in Breadth, wich many 
Towers, crofling the Iſle in a direct Line from Eaſt to Weſt, where Adrian and 
Severus had built theirs, from Eden to Tine, eighty Miles in Length, of 
which there are famous Remains to this Day, vulgarly call'd by the Name of 
the Pitts Wall. That Part of Britain calld Valentia was left wholly to the 
Enemy, and in ſeveral Parts of the Sea-Coaſts were built Towers, Forts and 
Block-Houſes at convenient Diſtances, to prevent all future Incurſions. Having 
thus ſecur'd the Nation, the Romans who came not to govern, but charitably 
to aſſiſt, let them underſtand, That they were not to expett that they ſhou!d 
weary themſelves with any more of ſuch laborious Expeditions for their Secu- 
rity; exhorting them, for the future to ſtand up in their own Defence, and 
couragiouſly to maintain their Country and Liberties againſt rude and barba- 
rous People, not more powerful than themſelves, if their own bears had not 
made them ſo. To which purpoſe they inſtructed them in the Arts of War, 
and left Patterns of their Arms and Weapons behind them, and after many en- 
couraging Exhortations, and Lectures of Valour, to a diſpirited Auditory, gave 
them a final Farewel, with Intention never to return again. 'This laſt friendly 
Expedition of the Romans, which was different from thoſe in ancient Times, 
was under the Conduct of Gallio of Ravenna; not long before which, the No- 
mans in the Iſle, finding all Things declining, bury'd a great Part of their 
Treaſure in the Earth, whereof much has been found, and more ſought for. 
'T hey took their laſt leave of Britain about the Year 435, which was 489 after 
the firſt Entrance of Julius Ceſar ; leaving a Proviuce which was accounted 
the faireſt Flower in their Triumphant Garlands, and which ſome of the Em- 
perors thought worthy of the Reſidence of the Imperial Throne. | 


II. The Romans having utterly abandon'd che Iſle, the Scots and Pitts 
with greater Confidence than ever, like Flies and Vermin in the Heat of Sum- 
mer, in prodigious Swarms iſſud out of their narrow Holes and Caves, and 
immediately ſeiz d on all the Country as far as the Wall, and without Refiſt- 
ance took Poſſeſſion of it. In the mean Time, the Guards on the Wall, like 
idle Spectators with cowardly Hearts ſtood trembling upon the Battlements, as 
tho' they were plac'd there rather to view their Loſles than revenge them. Thus 
ſtanding Day and Night with Weapons in their Hands, they tamely ſuffer'd the 
half- naked Picts from below with their Engines and long Hooks to pluck them 
down headlong, and daſh them againſt the Ground. So that in a — Time, 
the Wall and Frontier Towns being deſerted, the Inhabitants betook themſelves 
to Flight, which yet could not long ſecure them, for the Barbarians purſuing 
them, a freſh Slaughter immediately follow'd more bloody than the former; and 
what ſtill added to their Misfortunes, being tormented with Famine, to get 
Subſiſtance they were conſtrain'd to rob and pillage each other; for thoſe who 
had fled from the Enemy in the North, being unable to pay for their Quarters 
in the Southern Parts, ſeiz d on what they could find. From whence aroſe 
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new Miſchiefs and Diſcords among themſelves, and thence Civil Wars; for this 8% Diſtreſs, 


Nation, as Gildas obſerves, tho feeble in repelling foreign Enemies, yet in 
Domeſtick Conteſts were very hardy and obſtinate. And now whilſt they wore 
themſelves out with continual Acts of Hoſtility, the Famine became general, 
and rag d to that degree, that thoſe half-ſtarv'd People that remain d were for- 
ced to maintain their Lives by Hunting, and ſuch like Prey as the wild Foreſts 
would afford. In the Time of theſe great Troubles and Calamiries in the State, 
there happen d new Diviſions in the Church, by means of Agricola, Dilciple to 
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The Church di. Pelagins a Monk, ſometime of Bangor in Flintſhire, who propagated his He- 
—— reſie here to the great Diſturbance of the weak Chriſtians, who not being able 
to withſtand his Errors, calld in to their Aſſiſtance Germanns Biſhop of Aux- 
erre, and Lupus Biſhop of Tryes in Gaul. Theſe two coming into Britain, 
by aſſiduous Preaching in Churches, Fields and Streets, and as ſome write by 
working of Miracles, confirmd many in the Faith, regain'd many more, and 
laſtly in publick Diſputation at Verulam confuted the Chief of the Hereticks. 


A. D. 


Letters to the renown'd e_Aftius, the Roman Lieutenant in Gaul, who had by 
ſeveral famous Succeſſes, for a Time, repell'd the Violence of the Gothick 
The Britains Arms, They began in theſe Words, To Atius, thrice Conſul; The Groans of 
wrice dof: the Britains. After which, they thus complain'd: The Barbarians drive us to 
us, in bin. the Sea, and the Sea drives us back to the Barbarians ; between which we 
have only the Choice of theſe two Deaths, either to OS by one, or 
drown'd by the other. And the more to move Compaſſion they further urg'd, 
We the poor Remnant of the Britains, and your Vaſſals, beſides the Enemy, 
are puniſh'd by Famine and Mortality, which at this time violently rage in 
our Land. Withal they us'd ſeveral Arguments to engage him to come over, 
particularly, That it was the Romans Occaſions, not their own, that had re- 
duc'd them to theſe Extremities ; ſince the Strength of the Britiſh Touth had 
been exhauſted in their Service, and the Land left defenceleſs to ſupport the 
Grandure of the Empire. And beſides the Loſs of their Men, their Wealth 
had been conſum'd in maintaining ſo many Legions in foreign Service, and 
heir Corn ſpent in ſupplying the Roman Provinces abroad. They receiv'd no 
Anſwer to theſe urgent Petitions, for the Empire being grievoully infeſted with 
Huns, Goths and Vandals, was not in any Condition to afford them Relief; 
inſomuch that weary'd out with continual Complaints, and the Famine daily 
Their Miſeries encreaſing amongſt them, like Men in a deſperate Condition, to get Suſtenance, 
encreaſe. ſome yielded themſelves to the Diſpoſal of the Enemy, whilſt others more har- 
dy and reſolute, ſupported themſelves with what the Woods and Foreſts would 
afford, and oftentimes as their Neceſſities urg'd, or Advantage united them, 
would make Sallies _ their Enemies, and that with good Succeſs; led on, 
as may be conceiv'd, by ſome worthy Commander, who advis'd them not to con- 
fide in their own Power, but in the Divine Afliſtance. 
Their Enomies 
give them fome jt, for a while retir'd home, the former into Ireland, and the latter to their 
__ new Habitations about the Wall, and excepting a few Inroads about the Borders 
were not very burdenſom; ſo that the Britains, eas'd from their cruel Enemies, 
began again to cultivate the Land, which after a long Diſcontinuance, yielded 
ſuch a vaſt Increaſe, as in no Age had been remember d. But the Miſchiefs of 
Famine being cured, others more virulent broke out, as Riot, Luxury and Wan- 
tonneſs, the uſual Attendants of Plenty and Opulence, and with them all the 
Vices incident to human Nature. But what Gu, ſays principally conduc'd 
to the Corrupting of Affairs, and the Subverſion of all Piety in the Land, was 
They become the Hatred of Truth, and the Maintainers of it, the Love of Lies, and the 
— im- Forgers of them. Evil was call d good, and Good evil; to be lewd was ho- 
* nourable, to be virtuous diſgraceful; being blind themſelves, they became Ha- 
ters of the Light; and the Meaſures of their Actions were what was molt plea- 
{ing to themſelves. All Things were tranſacted directly contrary to the publick 
Welfare and Safcty, not only of the Laity, but alſo the Clergy ; and thoſe who 
{ſhould have been Examples of Virtue, often prov'd the Ring-leaders of Vice. 
Many of them were Lovers of Wine and Drunkenneſs, wallowing in which 
gca they became ſtupid and inſenſible; others ſwell'd with Pride became envi- 
ous and litigious, indiſcreet and incompetent Judges of what in the common 
Practice of Life was good or evil, lawful or unlawful. Thus wretchedly qua- 


lity'd 


And now the miſerable Remains of the Britains being harraſs d by their Ene- Giles 
446. mies, and afflicted with all ſorts of Calamities, addreſs'd themſelves by doleful 
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lify'd both Prieſts and People, they reſolv d to chuſe ſeveral Kings of their 
own; but, as Gildas proceeds in his mournful Story, Kings were anointed not 
according to Divine Approbation, but by the Voices and Suffrages of ſuch as 
were more cruel than others, and again as ſuddenly depos'd and murder'd by 
their Electors, in order to ſet up others more tierce and tyrannical: But if any 
of their Princes appear d milder, and more inclinable to good Counſel, the Ha- 
tred of all Men was levell'd againſt him, as the Subverter of liis Country. 
Thus Affairs proceeded in the State, and no lefs Commotions enſu'd in the 
Church; for Pelagianiſm ſpreading again in the Country, the Britiſh Clergy, 
unable to withſtand it, a ſecond 'Time begg'd the Aſſiſtance of Cermanus out of 
Gaul, He with Severus, a Diſciple of his former Aſſociate Lupus, coming 
into the Iſland, and finding that the Generality was not infected with the Here- 
fie, would not ſtand to diſpute as formerly, but finding the Heads and Teachers 
of this new Doctrine, adjudg d them to Exile; who being by the ſecular Power 
deliver'd over to him, were convey'd beyond Sea, where he diſpos'd of them in 
ſuch Places as they could neither infeſt others, nor conſult with their T enchers 
to confirm themſelves. This Germanus is ſaid to have ſucceſsfully aſſiſted the 
Britains againſt their Enemies, and to have obtain d an extraordinary Victory. 
But however, ſoon after his Departure, the Britains receivd Neus that the 


\ Scots and Pitts were returning with greater Preparations than ever, that they 


threaten'd the Deſtruction of the whole Land, deſigning to plant themſelves 
from one End to the other. But before their Arrival, as if the Inſtruments of 
Divine Vengeance were contending which ſhould firſt deſtroy a wicked Nation, 
the Reſidue that had been left by the Sword and Famine, were now almoſt 
ſwept away by a dreadful Peſtilence, inſomuch that the Living were ſcarce ſuf- 
ficient to bury the Dead. But for the preſent, as one Evil drives off another, 
the deſtroying Plague preferv'd the Land from the more barbarous Invaders, 
who dreading the Contagion durſt not engage too far in the Inland Countries ; 
but as ſoon as the Infection ceas'd, the Enemy ſoon advanc'd with mercileſs Fu- 
ry, and enter'd as far as Stamford in Lincolnſhire. 

Vortigern was then chief King of the Britains, a haughty and inſolent 
Prince, neither wiſe in Counſel, nor experienc'd in War, yet doted bn by the 
People, for his Vices ſo agreeable to their own; heedlels of the common Dan- 
ger, and eſteeming the publick Treaſury as a Fund only to ſatisfie his Luſts and 
Extravagancies. But being awaken'd with the Clamours of the People, he ſum- 
mond a grand Council, to provide againſt the frequent Incurſions of the Ene- 
my; where all being in a manner infatuated, they agreed upon ſuch a Defence 
as afterwards prov'd the Deſtruction of their Country, which was that the Hea- 
then Saxons, then hateful to God and Man, whom abſent they dreaded like 
Death it ſelf {ſhould be ſent for to repel the Northern Nations; which ſeems 
to have been ordain'd by Divine Providence, to take a full Vengeauce on an 
impious Nation. At preſent the Expedient ſeem'd ſpecious, to moſt Men, be- 
cauſe the Saxons were then a powerful Nation, and terrible to all others; and 
Ambailadors were immediately diſpatcht into Germany, repreſenting the Brz- 
tains Requeſts to the Saxons, and promiſing them very advantagious Conditi- 
ons, if they would come over to their Aſſiſtance. The Saxons were highly 
pleas'd with the Propoſal, and their Country being then over-charg'd with Peo- 

ile, they — yielded to their Requeſt; and being as is ſaid choſen out 

Lot, were put on board three long Ships or Veſlels, call d in their Language 
Chiules, under the Conduct of Hengiſt and Horſa, two Brothers, deſcended 
from that ancient Hoden, from whom all the Royal Family of the Saxons -de- 
rive their Pedigree. Theſe Leaders, with about fifteen hundred Followers, ar- 
riving in Britain, were welcom'd with great Applauſes both from the Prince 
and People, and had the Iſle of Thanet, where they landed, allow'd them for 


their Habitation; and a League was immediately made with them, where the 


one Part ſtipulated to defend the Britains Country, the other that beſides their 
Place 
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Place of Abode, they ſhould receive ſufficient Pay and Rewards for their Servi- 
ces done them. By this means a new and great Change happen d in Britain, 
which now began in the Year 449, and twenty fourth of Pharamond the firſt 
King of France, which was 39 Years after the Romans firſt quitted the Bri- 
tains, and 14 aſter they had totally abandon'd the Iſle. 


III. And now a new Race of People began to inhabit this Iſland, call'd — 


Saxons, a tierce and barbarous Nation, one Branch of thoſe Gothick Multi- 
tudes, which ſwarming from the Northern Hive, had under the Conduct of 


JF den poſſeſsd themſelves of all thoſe vaſt Tracts that ſurround the Baltick 


Scan. Thelte inhabited, or rather committed Piracies from all the Sea-Coaſts of 
Germany. between the Rivers Rhine and Elbe, and alſo upon the Coaſts of the 
Cimbrian Cherſoneſe, ſince call'd Denmark, and had the Name of Jaxons from 
the Gothick or Punick Word Seax, which ſignifies a Falchion, or ſhort hook d 


Sword, or long Knife, which they wore as their uſual Weapons. At firſt they 


cane over in ſmall Numbers under Hengiſt and Horſa, and joining with the 
Britains, prov'd very ſerviceable to them, in overthrowing the Forces of the 
Pitts and Scots, that had made an Irruption into the Nation as far as Stamford. 
But in a ſhort Time, tinding the liland to be rich and fruitful, and the Inhabi- 
tarts enervated with Vice and Luxury, they ſent home to invite greater Num- 
bers to be Sharers of their future Succeſs and Expectations. Thoſe glad of the 
Opportunity, readily comply'd with the Invitation, and in ſeventeen freſh Veſ- 
ſ-ls, there came great Numbers of People of three Nations in Germany, namely 
Saxons, Jutes and Angles, which with thoſe who were here before, made u 
a compleat Army. Theſe two latter People are ſuppos d to. be Bra ches of the 
Saxons, both inhabiting the C:mbrian Cherſoneſe, from whom we have ſtill 
the Names of Vuteluud and Anglen ; the former being call'd Futes from the 
Word Goth, and the latter Angles from the Word Angulus a Corner, as ſome 
conjecture, tho' of the laſt there. is not much Probability. 


Theſe laſt Supplics, according to Nennius, brought over with them Rowe- — 


na, Daughter of Hengiſt, a Lady of admirable Beauty, who ſerving Vortigern 
with Wine at a ſplendid Entertainment Hengiſt had made for him, the Britiſh 
King was fo captiva ed by her Charms, that he immediately offer d to make her 
his Wife. Tengi/t with a ſubtle Modeſty declin'd what he moſt defir'd, alledg- 
ing it was too great an Honour; but finding the King urgent, and that he was 
willing to reward him with a conſiderable Share of his Dominions, after a pri- 
vate Conſultation, he gave him his Daughter, and receiv'd all Kent for a Gra- 
tuity, which before had been well govern'd by one Gorvagus, Vortigern was 
ſo enamour'd with his new Bride, that he not only divorc'd his former Wife, 
by whom he had ſeveral worthy Sons, but alſo ſuffer d himſelf to be ſo prevail'd 
upon by his Fa her-in-Law, as to ſend for more Saxons into the Northern 
Parts, under Octa and Ebuſa, Son and Nephew to Hengiſt, upon the ſpecious 
Notion of {ccuring thoſe Parts, as Hengiſt did the Southern. Accordingly with 
forty Vellels they coaſted about Britain, and arriving at the Orcades, ſuppreſs d 
both the Ties and Scots, and in that Part of the Iſſand afterwards call'd Nor- 
thumverland, cated themſelves, tho' without any Title or Name of Regality 


till near a hundred Years after, when Ida erected the Kingdom of Northumber- 


land. Heng iſt ſtill made the beſt uſe of the King's Imprudence, and by degrees 
{ent for more Men and Ships, till at length the Countries from whence the 
cane were alinoſt left without Inhabitants; and now being ſufficienly encreas d 
in Number and Power, they wholly planted the Country of Kent with Jutes, 
as allo they did fome others with Saxons and Angles. 

Ihe Contlucnce of ſuch numerous Troops into the Iſle ſoon be 


with their Eatertainers; and firſt they demanded larger Allowances of Corn 


and rrovitions, declaring, F they were not ſupply'd, they would break the 


League, 


| a | a Terror giz. 
to thoſe who invited them over, and now began to find Occaſions of Quarrels 
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League, and waſte the whole Country. The Britains civilly refuſing their De- 
mands, deſir'd them to return home, ſince their Numbers were encreas d beyond 
what they were able to maintain. Whereupon the Saxon Commanders, reſolv- The Saxons 
ing to proceed to the Extremity, ſecretly made a Peace with the Pies, and rg 
ſuddenly turn'd their Arms againſt their Allies, waſting the Country with Fire mates rbifre- 
and Sword, from the Eaſtern to the Weſtern Sea, after a barbarous and unheard oy Deas 
of Manner: The Stately Buildings, as well publick as private, were demoliſh- 7 . 
ed; the Chriſtian Prieſts were commonly ſlain at the very Altars, and the Bi- 
ſhops maſſacred without Reſpect, together with great Numbers of People, fo 
that the Living were ſcarce ſufficient to bury the Dead. Whilſt ſome of the 
miſerable Remains of the Britains, being taken among the Mountains, were 
flain in Heaps; others pinch'd by the Extremity of Famine, yielded themſelves 
to their Enemies, exchanging their Liberties for their Subſiſtance; others were 
conſtrain'd to ſeek for Refuge among foreign Nations, particularly among their 
Country-men in Armorica ; but ſuch as remain'd at home, living in perpetual 
Fears, ſed 2 moſt hard and miſerable Life among the Woods and Mountains. 

In the midſt of theſe Times of Confuſion and Deſolation, the Britiſb Wri- 
ters tell us that Yortimer, the Son of Yortigern, a brave and valiant Youth, un- 
dertook to fight for his diſtreſſed Country, and that with great Succeſs. He vortimer 
thrice ſtraiten'd and beſieg d the Saxons in the Iſle of Thanet z and when by rea- “. 
ſon of freſh Supplies from Saxony, they broke through and eſcap'd the Danger, ; 
he fought with them four other Battels, whereof three are ſpecify d by Place 
and Circumſtance: The firſt on the River Darwent in Kent, the ſecond at 
Episford, wherein Horſa the Brother of Hengiſt, fell together with Katigern, 
the other Son of Yortigern. The third was in a Field by Honar, now Folk- 


ſtone in Kent; where the Britains beat the Saxons into their Ships with ſuch 


Execution and Conſternation, that they ventur'd no more to land for the full 
ſpace of tive Years. This might ſeem wholly incredible, but that G/das tells 
us how, after ſuch vaſt Miſchiefs and Devaſtations, the Saxons retir'd, and as 
ſome ſuppoſe return d home, notwithſtanding the ſeeming Eaſineſs of the Con- 

ueſt. After five Years Abſence, they will have Yortimer to have dy'd, who de- ris Death. 
d 0 the People, that he might be bury d in the Port of Honar, being perſua 
ded that the ſecret Virtue of his Bones would keep off the Saxons from Land- 
ing near that Place; but they neglecting his Commands, bury'd him at Lincoln. 
The Tranſactions of theſe dark Times are uncertainly and variouſly related; | 
but moſt agree that after the Death of Vortimer, in the Year 457, Heneif and The Saxons 
his Son Esk fought againſt the Britains in a Place call'd Crecanford; and over- 
throwing them with the Loſs of four thouſand Men, the Britains deſerted Kent, 
and fled to London in a great Conſternation. From which Victory, they gene- 
rally date the Beginning of the Kingdom of Kent under Hengi/t, who began 1. 6-8 $ax00 
it about eight Years after his firſt Arrival in the Iſle, and reign'd thirty one Kingdom in 
Years after. But Vortigern ſtill maintaining the War againſt the Saxons, they KERN 
took Counſel how they might intrap him and his Army, and accordingly ſent TOY 
Ambaſſadors to him to offer a Peace, and to deſire that their former Amity might 
be renew'd. Vortigern too raſhly conſented to have an Enterview without 
Arms, and to meet as at an Entertainment. But the treacherous Hengiſt com- 
manded all his Followers to have their Daggers or Seaxes in readineſs under their 
Garments, and that when he gave the Word Pull out your Seaxes, they ſhould 
thenſet upon the Britains and kill them, only they ſhould ſpare the King, and 

make him a Priſoner. And thus having met according to Agreement at a pub- 
lick Feaſt, at firſt they convers'd after a friendly manner, till being heated with 
Wine, they proceeded to harder Expreſſions; when Heng iſt ſuddenly giving the 
Word, the Saxons roſe up and immediately diſpatch d three hundred of the 
Britifh Nobility. Vortigern alone being taken alive, and put in Chains, was Vortigern 
conſtrain'd for his Ranſom to ſurrender to the Saxons all thoſe Countries which — 
afterwards were call'd Eſſex, Middleſex and Suſſex ; which ſtrengthend Heu- . Teer. 


giſt 
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giſt and confirm'd him in his new Kingdom of Kent, and gave the Saxons ſuch 


Footing in the Iſle, that they never after could be repell'd by the Britains. 


IV. From this Time forwards, there never wanted a Saxon Monarch in %% 
this Ille for many ſucceeding Centuries; yet the Britains, tho weaken'd by all & 


Kinds of Calamities, had ſeveral noble Struggles, and memorable Conteſts, be- 
fore they were utterly driven from their Habitations. Having loſt the Flower 
of their Nation by this laſt and other Misfortunes, they began to reflect upon 
their vicious Courſes, and to betake themſelves to the Divine Aſliſtance. And 
they were further encourag d by ſome Retreat of the Saxons, and by the great 
Hopes conceiv'd of Aurelius Ambroſius, who being deſcended of Roman Ance- 
ſtors, and ſuch as had born Regal Dignity in the lfland, had with great Applauſe 
ſucceeded Vortigern; firſt as General, and afterwards as King. Under the Con- 
duct of this eminent Man, the Britains in a ſhort Time obtain'd a great Victo- 
ry over the Saxons, as Gildas allures us, tho he names not the Place. After this 
Victory, as others report, Ambroſius call'd the Princes and Nobility together at 
Tork, and gave Order for the repairing the Churches, which the Saxons had de- 
{troy'd; and that after due Care taken in other Places, he march'd to London, 
and then to Viucheſter and Salisbury, iu all Places endeavouring to reſtore the 
declining State of the Church and Kingdom. He fill'd up the vacant Metro 

litan Sees of Jork and Caer-leon, with two worthy Biſhops call d Samprſon and 
Dubricius; and is ſuppos'd by ſome to have erected thoſe famous Piles of Stones 
in Salisbury Plain call'd Stonehenge, in honour of thoſe three hundred Noble- 


men maſſacred by Hengiſt. But of this, and many other Actions of Ambroſius, 
there is great Differerice and Uncertainty. 


After the Britains had ſome little Reſpite from their Enemies, they fell into % 4. 


Civil Diſſentions among themſelves; and we are told that one of Vortigern's 
Sons nain'd Paſcentius, rais'd a Rebellion in the North againſt Ambroſius, but 
was overcome by him, and put to flight; but what happen'd to the Father is 
uncertain, nor can the Bri#zfþ Writers agree either about the Time or the Man- 
ner of his Death. After eight Years Intermiſſion, we find that Hengiſt and his 
Son Esk again engag'd the Britains in Battel, worſted them, and took a great 


More Saxons Booty; which Succeſs gave Occaſion to new Bodies of Saxons to come over un- 
arrive in the der the Conduct of Ella and his three Sons, men, Mlencing and Ciſſa. Theſe 


South under 


Ella. 


The ſocond dar- eſcap'd the Sword. 'Thus Ella, three Years after the Death of He 


on Kingdom m 


Britain, 
SOUTH- 
SAXONS. 


the Condut of arriving in three Ships, landed at a Place call'd Omen. ſpore in Suſſex, where- 


upon the Inhabitants in a great Conſternation, gather'd together in vaſt Multi- 
tudes to oppoſe them. The Saxons being tall of Stature, ſtrong and vigorous 
receiv'd them tharply who came tumultuouſly upon them; and notwithſtanding 
their great Numbers, put them to flight with ſuch a Slaughter as might be expect- 
ed from ſo unequal an Ingagement, and drove them into a Wood, which the 
Saxon Chronicle calls Andredes Leage. They ſeizd upon all the Maritime 
Parts of Suſſex, and {till enlarg'd their Territories *till the ninth Year after 
their Arrival, when the Britains found themſelves ſo nearly concern'd, that 
they united their Forces and bravely engag d them near a Place call'd Mearcre. 
des or Burnamſtede. This Victory remain'd doubtful, both Parties drawing off 
with great Loſs, which caus'd Ella to ſend for freſh Supplies out of his own 
Country, according to H. of Huntington. Not long after, Hengiſi King of 
Kent dy d, in the Year 488, and was ſucceeded by his Son Et, who reign'd 
twenty four Years, without endeavouring to enlarge his Dominions. In the 
mean Time Ella having encreas d his Forces, proceeded with Succeſs againſt the 
Britains, and at length having laid Siege to a little City call'd Andredes Cea- 


Hunting. 
&. 


fer, he took it, and us'd his Conqueſt with ſuch Severity that not one Perſon 


ws g . ; b 
the ſecond Kingdom in the Iſle, call'd the Kingdom of the Py > nt ; = 
pling it with new Inhabitants, from the Country which was then old Sax 


now Holſtein in Denmark, and beſides had at his Command all thoſe "Trax ned 
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which the Saxons had won on this fide the River Humber. This Kingdom con- 
ſiſted of thoſe Parts of the Iſle afterwards call'd Suſſex and Surrey, and was be- 
gan in the Year 491, about 34 Years after the Beginning of the Kingdom of 
. Kent. | 
3 , Britain being now the Field of Fortune, new Adventurers came daily from More ery 
5 * Germany; particularly Count Cerdick, the tenth in Lineage from Moden, an Cee... 
experienc d Soldier, who with his Son Cenrick, and ſo many Men as he could A. D. 
tranſport in tive Veſſels, landed at a Place which from him was call'd Cerdick's 495. 
Shore. Upon the firſt Appearance of their Veſſels, the Inhabitants ſtood upon 
their Guard, and vigorouſly oppos'd their Landing; but the Saxons (till advan- 
ced, and maintain'd their Ground, till at length, the Britains in vain reſiſting, 
Cerdick and his Son got Poſſeſſion of all thoſe Countries upon the Sea-Coaſte, 
9 tho“ not without divers Battels. About fix Years after, one Porta, with his ur porta 
> two Sons Bleda and Magla, with two Veſſels arriv'd at a Place which from him 
Ki is ſtill calld Port/mouth ; and without much Dithculty repelling ſuch as unad- 
viſedly oppos'd them, and having lain a young Britiſh Prince, carved for him- 
2 ſelf and his Followers another Share out of the Country. Yet ſtill the Succeſſes 
. of Cerdick made the Britains moſt apprehenſive, therefore ſeven Years after the 
Arrival of Porta, they united their Forces under the Conduct of Nazaleod, 32 hp 
one of the greateſt of the Britiſh Kings, who is ſuppos d to have ſucceeded Am- \; in Britain. 
broſius, and to be the ſame with Uther Pendragon. Cerdick being ſenſible of 
his great Power, was oblig'd to ſend for Aſſiſtance to Esk King of Kent, Ella 
King of the South-Saxons, and to Porta and his Sons; which done, he divided 
his Army into two Bodies or Wings, whereof he led the Right himſelf, and 
committed the Left to the Conduct of his Son Cenrick. King Nazaleod, per- 
ceiving the Right to be the ſtronger of the two, turn'd his whole Strength 
againſt it with ſo much Fury and Execution, that after a great Slaughter he put 
Cerdick to flight; but purſuing with more Heat than Caution, the Left Wing 
commanded by Cenrick took the Advantage, and filling on his Rear renew d TOE 
the Battel with ſo much Vigour, that he recover all, flew Nazaleod on the hu Death. | 
Spot, with five thouſand of his Soldiers. From which Time, the Saxons re- 
main d unmoleſted for a conſiderable Space. 
After an Interregnum of about ſix Years Nagaleod or Uther was ſucceeded A. D. 
by the famous Arthur, ſuppos'd to be his Son, and reported to have been the 514- 
moſt renowned Champion of the Britiſh Nation. So many fabulous and Ro- , Artur 
mantick 1 hings have been related of this Prince, that ſeveral have doubted 7 
whether there ever was ſuch a Perſon. But yet the Generality of Writers agree 
that there was ſuch a Man, and that he made a powerful Reſiſtance againſt the 
Pagan Saxons ; but whether he was King of the Britains in General, or only 
King of Cornwall, is uncertain. Nennius, who liv'd about three hundred 
Years after him, aflures us that he overthrew the Saxons in no leſs than twelve 
Battels: The firſt was fought near the Mouth of a certain River call'd Glenn; He gains 
the ſecond, third, fourth and fifth, near another River call'd Dug or Duc; the 3 
ſixth at a River's fide call'd Baſſus; the ſeventh in the Wood of Chelidon, ons. | 
which in Britiſb had the Name of Cattoit Celidon ; the eighth near the Caltle 
of Suiunion; the ninth in the City of Lergis, in Britiſh call'd Caer leon; the 
the tenth near a River call'l Arderick; the eleverith upon the Hill Brenoin ; 
and the twelfth on the Hill of Baden, near Bath. Ihe reſt of the Acts of King 
Arthur are ſo improbable, that they are not worth the mentioning; nor are we 
certain how far the others are true. However we are told from Higden with 
great Probability, That King Cerdick tighting often with Arthur, tho' he was 
overcouue, yet {till he came on again with new Forces; *till Arthur being wea- 
ry d out, at length gave him up Hampſhire and Somerſetſpire, which Countrics 
he then calld .- Sea. Whatever Oppoſition was made by Arthur, Cerdick 
at length prevail d, and having got the Aſliſtance of his Nephews rufe and 
[[ilÞgar, who came over with three W he gaind ſeveral Advantages over 
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The third Sax- the Britains, and after he had been twenty four Years in the Ifſe, he took upon 
na” im the Title of King, and founded the third Kingdom in the Nation, call'd 
WEST-SAX- the Kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons. This Kingdom contain'd all the Countries 
Wo of Devonſhire, Dorſelſpire, Somerſetſhire, Wiltſhire, Hampſhire and Bark- 
ſhire, to which afterwards was added Corn all. It was founded in the Year 

519, about ſixty one Years after the Saxons firſt Arrival in the Nation; and the 

Time of this Kingdom's Beginning is more obſervable, becauſe at laſt it con- 

> all the other Saxon Kingdoms, and ſo obtain d the ſole Command of all 

ngland. 


A. D. V. The Britains were now reduc'd to a ſmaller Compaſs of Land, yet ſtill Gia. 


519. they wanted not Courage to oppoſe the common Enemy; and in the Year after 
Cerdick uus made King, they fought a memorable Battel at Badon Hill, or 
Banesdown near Bath, where the Saxons were hemm'd in and entirely routed. 
This Battel is mention'd by Gildas, and is ſuppos'd to be the laſt of the twelve 
fought by King Arthur; which gave the Saxons ſuch a Blow, that the Bri- 
tains enjoy'd a long Peace after it. Yet ſtill the Saxons daily encreaſing in 
Numbers, continu'd ro make new Incroachments, and in ſeven Years time foun- 

The fourth ded a fourth Kingdom in Britain, call'd the Kingdom of the Eaft-Saxons, con- 
Saxon Bring. fiſting of the two Counties of Eſſex and Midaleſex, with Part of Hart ford- 
EAST-SAX- ſhire, It was begun in the Year 527, by Erchenwin the Son of Osfa, who 
TR ſeems to have becn the only Prince who is derivd from one Saxnar, and not 

from Moden; tho of this Prince they tell us nothing, except his Name and 
Pedigree, relating neither the Number of his Forces, the Place of his Landing, 
nor ſo much as the leaſt Encounter he had with the Britains. This Kingdom 
being at firſt tributary to that of Kent, and afterwards to that of the Mercians, 
never came to be very conſiderable, tho it had London, the Metropolis of En- 
gland, under its Dominions. Nor did the Kingdom of the South-Saxons bear 
any great Sway after the Death of its firſt King Ella; but grew weaker and 
weaker till it became ſubject to other Kingdoms. 


The Britains had now Peace with their incroaching Neighbours; and we . 


Sax, An, 


hear bur little concerning them, but only about fifteen Years after the founding“ 


King Arthur of the Eaſt-Saxon Kingdom, in the Year 542, the great King Arthur dy d, and 
1 — is ſuppos d to have been ſucceeded by Conſtantine. About five Years after which, 
A. D. Ida the Saxon, ſprung alſo from Moden in the tenth Deſcent, founded the fifth 
47. Kingdom in this lite, call'd the Kingdom of Northumberland, as conſiſting of 
The fifth Saxon that Part of the Brit; Province that was North of the River Humber. The 
Kingtom Saxons had been fix d in thoſe Parts about ninety Years before, under Ofa and 
NORTHUM- Ebuſu, upon a Pretence of warring againſt the Pz&s; and tho' they were ſo 
BERLAND: far diſtant from Kent, and not without ſufficient Power, yet they kept them- 

ſelves within Moderation, and as inferior Governors, they and their Progen 
paid Obedience to the Kings of Kent, as to the elder Family: Till at length, 
following the Example of the Age, when no leſs than Kingdoms were the 
Prize of every fortunate Commander, they reſolv'd to aſſume the Regal Title. 
Of whom Ida was the firſt, a Man who had a numerous Iſſue, and whoſe Vir- 
tues render d him no leſs noble than his Birth; in War invincible, and in Peace 
continually tempering the Awe of Majeſty, with his natural Affability. This 
prov'd a powerful Kingdom, and contiſted of all Zorkfhire, Lancaſhire, Dur- 
ham, Cumberland, Weſtmorland, and Northumberland, with Part of Scotland 
as far as Edinburgh Frith. Within twelve Years Time, this Kingdom was di- 

vided into two Parts, one call'd Bernicia, and the other Deira. 

4 3% Shortly after this Diviſion, Ethelbert began to reign in Kent, who was the 
561. fifth King of that Country, and the firſt who rais'd Civil Wars and Diſturban- 
4, KN ces among the Saxons theinſelves. At his firſt Entrance he was young and ambiti- 
he Saxons. Ous, and claim d from the Priority of Time in which Hengiſt erected his King- 
dom, a kind of a Kight over the later Kingdoms; and thereupon gave great Di- 


ſturbances 
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ſturbances to his neighbouring Princes. But he was twice defeated by them, fo 
that he who at firſt was formidable, in a ſhort time became in a manner deſpi- 
cable; and Keaulin King of the Weſt-Saxons purſu'd him into his own Terri- 
tories, and at Mibbandum flew Oſlac and Cnebba, two of his chief Comman- 
ders. 
o By means of theſe Civil Conteſts, but chiefly by the laſt Victory at Badon- 
Hill, the Britains for the Space of fifty Years receiv'd no conſiderable Annoy- 
ance from the Saxons ; but this long Peace they enjoy'd, by the Abuſe of Hea- 
ven's Favours, /prov'd more deſtructive to them than War. For being ſudden] 
rais'd from a miſerable State of Slavery, by two ſignal Succeſſes under pros war 
us and Arthur, they were taught by the ——_— of either Fortune, to live 
in a reaſonable Decency and Order: But when the next Age, forgetting paſt 
Misfortunes, and only ſenſible of preſent Eaſe, ſucceeded, immediately there 
follow'd an apparent Subverſion of all Truth and Juſtice in the Minds of moſt r 75 
Men; which in a ſhort Space became not onl manifeſt, but odious to all the —Y ; 
neighbouring Nations. Scarce the leaſt Footſtep or Impreſſion of Goodneſs was 
left remaining among all the Ranks and Degrees in the Land; except in fo 
ſmall a Number, as to be hardly vifible in a general Corruption. 'Their Kings 
and Magiſtrates were guilty of all Kinds of tyrannous and oppreſſive Actions, 
and the Clergy had ſtaind thenifetves by all manner of Vices and Corruptions, 
being rather more ſcandalous than when firſt the Saxons enter d. This in a 
Word was the State of Government and Religion among the Britains, in that 
long Calm of Peace which Badon-Hill had produc'd; by which means the 
Fruits of that Victory were of no Advantage; Cities and Towns were not inha- 
bited as formerly, but lay in a State of Ruin and Deſolation; nor was it long 
before Civil Wars breaking out, brought all Things into the moſt miſerable 
Condition. For Britain, as at other 1'imes, had then ſeveral Kings; tive of 
whom, Gzldas then in Armorica, boldly reproves by Name. Firſt Conſtantine, and of their 
who reign'd in Cornwall and Devonſhire, a tyrannical and bloody Prince, pol- gn. 
luted alſo with many Adulteries. In another Part, but not mention'd where, 
Aurelius Conanus was King, whom he charges with Adulteries and Parricide, 
and Cruelties worſe than the former. The third reigning in Demetia or South- 
Wales, was Vortipore, a Man old not only in Years, but in Adulteries, and in 
Governing full of Falſhood and barbarous Actions. The fourth was Cuneglas, 
ſuppos'd to be King of the Northern or Cimbrian Britains, a great Enemy to 
the Clergy, high minded, and truſting wholly to his Riches. The laſt but 
greateſt of all in Power was Maglocune, and greateſt alſo in Impiety, who had 
expell'd or ſlain many other Kings or Tyrants, and was call'd the Ind Dra- 
gon, perhaps having his Seat in Angleſey; a profuſe Giver, a great Warrior, 
and of a remarkable Stature. This is the Subſtance of what we can learn of 
all that paſs'd among the Britains from the Time of their uſeleſs Victory at Ba- 
don, to the Time that Gz/das wrot his Account, namely from the Year 520, 
to 571. | 
$ax.4n, Not long after began the ſixth Kingdom in this Ifle, call'd the Kingdom of 4. p. 
the Eaſt. Angles, conſiſting of thoſe Parts, ſince call'd Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- ; 75. 
bridgeſhire, with the Iſle of Ely. It was founded by Usfa, the eighth from The ſixth Sax- 
Moden, tho? it leems there were before him divers other petty Princes in Nor- 1— 1 
Folk and Suffolk ; but Usfa in Strength and Policy over-pow'ring thoſe Princes, EAS T-A N. 
made himſelf ſole King, and govern'd with that Reputation, that H. Hunting. ES. 
ton tells us, the Kings deſcended from him were call'd Usfings ; and the Sub- 
* of this Kingdom are the more remarkable, becauſe they afterwards gave 
ame to the whole Kingdom of England. And now the Saxons, who for a 
long Space had been out of Action, unleſs among themſelves, began afreſh to aſ- 
ſault the Britains, and in a few Years Time drove them out of all they yet 
held on this Side of ales. For Cuthwulf, the Brother of Keaulin, King of The Britains 
the Weſt-Saxons, by a Victory —_ at Bedanford or Bedford, took from ne 
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' The ſeventh 
Saxon Kg 
in Britain. 


them four good Towns, Liganburgh, now Leighton in Bedfordſhire, Egleſ- 
burg h, now Auesbury in Bucks, with Bennington and Igneſbam, now Benſon 
and Eveſham in Oxfordſhire. And after fix Years more, Keaulin and his Son 
Cut hein gave them a great Overthrow at Deorham in Gloceſterſhire, ſlew three 
of their Kings, Comail, Condidan and Farinmaile, and took three of their 
chief Cities, Cloceſter, Cirenceſter and Badenceſter, or Bath. The Britains 
notwithſtanding, after ſome Space of Time, thinking to have outgrown their 
Loſſes, gather'd together and engag d Keaulin and his Son Cutha, at Fethamleage, 
in which Battel Cutha was ſlain, and the Saxons obligd to retire; but Keau- 
lin renewing the Fight, at length routed the Britains, and purſuing his Advan- 
tage, took many Towns, and return d richly laden with Booty. | 


The laſt of thoſe Saxons who rais'd their own Atchievments to a Monarchy Sax. . 
was Crida. u ho about this Time founded the ſeventh Kingdom in this Iſle, call'd 


the Kingdom of Mercia; which tho? it was laſt erected, yet was one of the lar- 
geſt of the Eng/iſh-Saxon Kingdoms, and alſo one of the laſt that was con- 


eMERCIA. quer'd by the Je/t-Saxons. It conliſted of all the middle Parts of the Nation, 


591. 


which now con oſe ſeventeen Counties, — Gloceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, 
Worceſterſhire, Warwickſpire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutland, Northamptonſhire, Lin- 
colnſhire, Huntingtonſvire, Bedforaſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Oxfordſhire, Staf- 


| fordſhire, Shro;ſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Darbyſhire and Cheſhire, beſides Part 


of Hart fordſpire. And now the Britains were more preſs'd and contin'd than 
ever; yet before they quitted all on this Side of the Mountains, they ſhew'd 
{ome Remainders of their ancient Valour: For meeting with Keaulim at a Place 
calld Modens Mount in Wiltſhire, whether it were by their own Forces, 
or aſliſted by ſome of the Angles, whoſe Hatred Keaulin had incurr d, they de- 
ſtroy'd his Army, and chas'd him out of his Kingdom, who flying from thence, 
dy'd the next Year in great Poverty, tho' but lately he had been moſt potent 
and indced {ole Monarch of all the Saxons on this fide the River Humber. This 
Victory prov'd of little Advantage to the Britains; for in a very few Years, the 
miſerable inhabitants, partly by the Pi&s and Scots, but principally by the 


The Britains S4x0nS, were gradually fore d out of their ancient Seats, and ſuch as fled not 


driven out of 
their Habitati- 


beyond rhe Seas were driven to the craggy and mountainous Places in the Weſt 


ons ine Wales, Of the [lian now call'd Males, naturally fenc'd with Hills, and the Inlets of 
andother Parts the Sea, whither their ravenous Enemies could not eaſily follow them. Some 


were driven into that Parr call'd Cornwall, and others fled to their Countrymen 
in Armorica ; the poor Remains that were ſcatter d among the Saxons, were in 
effect made Slaves by them, and kept to the moſt ſervile Offices; from whom 
began Villenage in England, which laſted to the Reign of Henry the Seventh. 
Thus, omitting fabulous and improbable Relations, we have repreſented the 


main View of what was tranſacted in Britain, ſince the Romans abandon'd it. 


Wherein may be obſerv'd the Miſeries and Deſolations brought by Divine Pro- 
vidence on a vile and degenerate Nation; driven, when nothing elſe could re- 
form them, out of a fair and rich Country, into a mountainous and barren Cor- 
ner, by Strangers and Pagans. So much more tollerable is downright Infidelity 


in the Eye ot cleavn, than the diſhonouring the Chriſtian Faith by ſuch Un- 
chriſtian Vy orks. 


CHAP. 


Chap. III The SAXONS. 
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C HAP. III 


From the Deſtruction 1 Britain by the Saxons and 
other Nations, to the new Eftabliſhment made by 


King Egbert, who became the firſt ſupreme Monarch 
of * 


Containing the Space of about 232 Tears. 


I HE, unfortunate Britains being driven out of their beſt and faireſt 
| Habitations, Foreigners gain d a full and entire Poſſeſſion of them, 
under the Names of Saxons, Futes and Angles ; tho the moſt ge- 

neral Name was that of Saxons, which occaſion'd the whole Nation to be cal- 
led by ſome New-Saxony. The proper Saxons had for their Share moſt of the 
Southern Parts of the Nation, with a little of the Eaſtern, after this diſtingui- 
ſhed by the Names of Weſft-Sex, Sourh-Sex, and Eaſt-Sex ; the Futes had the 
South-Eaſtern Parts, namely Kent, the Iſle of Wight, and Part of Hampſhire ; 
and the Angles had the ow Share, viz. all the Midland and Northern 
Parts, with Part of the Eaſtern, diſtinguiſh'd by the Names of EZaft- Angles, 
Mercian- Angles and Northumbrian-Angles. Theſe were not only ſufficient to 
conquer and waſte the whole Province, but even to plant and people it in a 
ſhort Time with numerous and new Inhabitants. So that we are now to begin 
with a new Body of People, and with a new State and Government of the 
Land; which introduc'd a general Change of Names, of Language, of Cu- 
ſtoms, of Laws, of Arms, of Diſcipline, of Poſſeſſions, of Titles, bf Religi- 
on, and eveg of the whole Face of Nature, throughout the Nation. Upon 
which account we may juſtly date the Original of all theſe among us, as well 


A. D. 
596. 


The Diftributi- 
on of the Sav 
ons. 


as our Nation it ſelf, from theſe our Saxon Anceſtors: Britain, which was be- 


fore a Roman Province, was now a Saxon Nation: The Language, which was 
either Latin or Britiſh, was now grown wholly Saxon or Enghſh: The Ha- 
bits in Peace, and Arms in War, the Titles of Officers, and Proprietors of 
Lands, came to be all according to the Saxon Forms and Uſage: The Laws of 
this Country, which before were Roman, were chang'd now into old Saxon 
Cuſtoms or Conſtitutions: The Religion, which before was Chriſtian, became 
now Pagan, introducing the Worſhip of ſeveral Gods, particularly Moden, 
Thor, and Frea, whoſe Memory are ſtill preſerv'd by the common Names of 
three Days in the Week: And laſtly the Land it ſelf, which before had been 
divided into Roman Provinces, was now divided into ſeven Saxon Kingdoms, 
overn'd by their own ns = Kings. The Foundation of theſe Kingdoms have 
been already mention'd; but for the Reader's Eaſe, and the better clearing of 
the Story, it will be convenient to ſay ſomething of all in one Place, and to 
give a general Account of each till the Time of Egbert, the tirſt ogy Mo- 
narch of this Nation. | 
The firſt of the ſeven Kingdoms was that of KENT, which conſiſted of 
Jutes of the County of Kent, and probably ſome of Hampſhire, and had a Suc- 
ceſſion of ſeventeen Kings, four Pagans, and thirteen Chriſtians, viz. Hengiſt, 
Est, Octa, Ermiric, Ethelbert, Eadbald, Ercombert, Egbert, Lothair, E- 
dric, Withred, Edbert, Edilbert, Alric, Edilbert, Cuthred, and Balared. 
This Kingdom was founded in the Year 457, and ended in 823, continuing 
366 Years; its Royal Seat being Canterbury, and ſometimes Reculver, near the 


Sca- 


1. KENT. 
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1. Sourn-Sax- Sca-Shore. The ſecond Kingdom was that of the SOUT H-SA X ONS, 
or. hich conſiſted of the two Counties of Suſſex and Surry ; and this being moſt- 

ly under the Power of the Kings of Kent and the Weſt-Saxons, we find but 

five Kings, two Pagans, and three Chriſtians, viz. Ella, Cifſa, Ethelwolf, 
Berthrum and Authum. This Kingdom was founded in the Year 491, and 

ended in 600, continuing 109 Years; its Royal Seat being C://anceſter, now 

J Wesr-Sax- Chicheſter. The third Kingdom was that of the WEST-SAXONS, con- 
our. ſiſting of ſix Counties, viz. Devonſhire, Dorſetſhire, Somerſet ſhire, Wiltſhire, 
Hampſhire and Barkſhire, beſides Cornwall, which was afterwards added to it, 

and had a Succeſſion of ſixteen Kings before Egbert, five Paguns, and eleven 
Chriſtians, viz. Cerdic, Kenric, Ceaulin, Ceolric, Ceolwulf, Cynegils cum 
Quincelm, Kenewalch cum Sexburge, Eskwine, Kentwine, Cedwalla, Ina, 
Ethelheard, Cuthred, Sigebert, 'Cynewulf, and Birthric. This Kingdom was 

founded in the Year 519, and continu'd 'till the Time of Egbert, 283 Years; 

4. Earr-Sax- its Royal Seat being Yenrceaſter, now Wincheſter. The fourth Kingdom was 
or. that of the EAST-SAXONS, which conſiſted of the two Counties of E/- 
ſex and Middleſex, with the South Part of Hart foraſbire, being generally tri- 

butary to Kent and Mercia, and had a Succeſſion of twelve Kings, two Pa- 

gans, and ten Chriſtians, viz. Erchenwin, Sledaa, Sexred cum Fratris Sige- 

bert the little, Szzebert the good, Swithelm, Sigher cum Seba, Sigehard cum 
Swanfred, Osfa, Selred and Swithred. This Kingdom was founded in the 

Year 527, and ended in 747, continuing 220 Years; its Royal Seat being Lon- 

5. Noxrnun- don. The iifth Kingdom was that of NORTHUMBERLAND, which 
SAD. (onſiſted of Angles, and of fix Counties, viz. Torkſhire, Lancaſhire, Durham, 
Cumberland, W:ſtmorland and Northumberland, with Part of Scotland as far 

as Edinburgh Frith. For above a hundred Years this Kingdom was divided in- 

to two, namely Bernicia in the North, and Deira in the South, and had a 
Succeſſion of twenty one Kings, beſides five in Deira, four Pagans, and ſe- 

venteen Chriſtians, viz. Ida, Ella, Edelric, Edelfrid, Edwin, Oſwald, Of. 

my, Egfrid, Alfrid, Ofred, Kenred, Oſric, Ceolwulf, Eadbert, Oſfulf, E- 
thelwald, Alured, Ethelred, Alfwold, Oſrcd and Ethelred. This Kingdom 

was founded in the Year 547, and ended in 792, continuing 245 Years, beſides 

an Interregnum of 33 Years after; its Royal Seat being the City of Zork. The 
s.Easr-En- ſixth Kingdom was that of the EAST-ANGLES, which conſiſted of the 
SLANP. three Counties of Cambridge, Norfolk and Suffolk, and had a Succeſſion of 
fourteen Kings, four Pagans, and ten Chriſtians, viz. Usfa, Titylus, Red- 

wald, Eorpwald, Sigebert, Egric, Anna, Ethelherd, Ethelwald, Aldulf, 

Elfwald, Beorne, Ethelred and Ethelbert. This Kingdom was founded in the 


Year 575, and ended in 792, continuing 218 Years; its Royal Seat being Do- 
moc or Dummoc, now Dunwich in Suffolk, and ſometimes St. Zdmund's Bury. 
„ Menxc1a. The ſeventh and laſt Kingdom was that of MER CIA, which confiſted of An- 
gles, and of ſixteen Counties, viz. Gloceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, Worceſterſhire 
Warwickſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutland, Northamptonſhire, Lincotuſhire, Hun- 
Bedfordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Oxfordſhire, Staffordſhire, Shrop- 
fire, Nottinghamſhire, Darbyſhire and Cheſhire, beſides Part of Hartfordſhire 
and had a Succeſhon of fifteen Kings before the Reign of Egbert, and fix after. 
four Pagans, and ſeventeen Chriſtians, viz. Crida, Wibba, Ceorl, Penda Pe. 
ada, Wiifer, Ethelred, Kenred, Ceorlred, Ethelbald, Beornred, Osfa, f Eg- 
frid, Kenulf, Reneim, Beornwulf, Ludecom, Withlaf, Bertulf, Burtred and 
Ceolwulf. 1his Kingdom was founded in the Year 585, and ended in 874, 
continuing 289 Years; its Royal Seat being Lincoln. The whole Number of 
the Saxon Kings before the Reign of Egbert, and a little after, was a hundred 
and eleven, of which twenty tive were Pagans, and elghty fix Chriſtians. 


This Eſtabliſhment of the ſeven Kingdoms is generally call'd by th 
the HEPTARCHY. ms 5 Y y the Name of 
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As to the Lives and Actions of theſe ſeveral Monarchs, during the Heptar- 
chy, they have been ſo exceeding lamely and confus dly tranſmitted to us, that 
we can give but little Satisfaction to a curious Reader. We find a ſhort and 
broken Account of many of them, and that after they had diſpoſſeſs d the mi- 
ſerable Britains, having leiſure to ſurvey each others Greatneſs, they fell into 
mutual Emulations and Wars among themſelves; ſo that in the Conſequence 


' whoſoever had moſt Power, was generally reputed and acknowledg'd King of 


Neda. 
M, alm 1 hb, 


Spelman, 


moſt if not all the reſt. Of theſe, Erhelbert King of Kent, in the Beginning 
of this Period, was the moſt confiderable and powerful Monarch, who tho' he 
had been unſucceſsful in his juvenile Attempts, had now by his Conduct and 
Policy reduc'd all the Kingdoms on the South Side the Humber to his Devoti- 


on. And tho' he was a Pagan, to advance his Grandure, he marry'd Bertha, 


the King of France's Daughter, with this Article, that the ſhould have the free 
Exerciſe of the Chriſtian Religion, under the Care and Inſtruction of Lethard 
4 Biſhop, who was ſent by her Parents along with her. This prov'd one Step 
towards the diſplaying the Light of the Goſpel to a rude and Heathen People; 
and about the ſame Time there happen'd a remarkable Tranſaction in Foreign 
Parts, which being purſu'd, by Degrees brought this great Work to the full 
Perfection. But before we mention this happy Change of Religion among the 
Saxons, it may not be amils to obſerve, That there were yet remaining among 
the Britains in Wales, many Biſhops, Abbots, Prieſts, Religious Perſons and 
Monaſteriesz and at the Command of Oudoceus Biſhop of Landaf, there were 
at that Place three Synods conven'd, in which three Britifh Princes, Mouric, 
Morcant and Guidnirth, were excommunicated for Murders, and compell'd to 
expiate theſe Scandals by Alms, Prayers and Faſtings. 

he firſt Beginning of Chriftianity among the Saxons, as we are inform'd 
from Beda, was occaſion d by this Accident: The Northumbrians had now a 
Cuſtom among them of long Continuance of ſelling their Children and other 
Relations into foreign Lands; of which Number ſome beautiful Youths were 
expos'd to ſale at Rome, whole fair and graceful Countenances invited Gregory 
Arch-Deacon of that City, among others, to demand who and what they were. 
Being inforn'd that they were Ang/es of Deira, and Pagans by Education, 
pitying their Condition, he with a deep-Sigh cry'd out What a deplorable Thing 
it was that the Father of Darkneſs ſhould be Maſter of ſuch Angelick Faces ! 
and immediately obtaining Licence of Pope Benedict, he began his Journey to- 
wards Britain ; but the Citizens of Rome, who could not ſuffer the Abſence 
of ſo vigilant a Paſtor, caus d him to be recall'd. But Gregory not long after 
being advanc'd to the Papacy, in his fourth Year, being mov'd, as Beda tells us, 
by a divine Impulſe, he ſent Auſtin a Monk, whom he deſign'd for Biſhop of 
the Engliſh Nation, with other zealous Monks along with him, to preach the 
Goſpel in Britain. Theſe being on their Journey, diſcourag'd by ſome Re- 
ports, or their own carnal Fears, diſpatch'd Auſtin in the Name of all the reſt, 
beſeeching Gregory that they might return home, and not be ſent on an Expe- 
dition ſo full of Hazard, to a fierce and infidel Nation, whoſe Languige 
they undeſtood not. But the Pope immediately ſent back their Meſſenger with 
pious exhortary Letters to them, not to be diſcourag'd by vain Reports, but 
* vigorouſly to purſue the great Work they had undertaken, fince their Labours 
would be attended with perpetual Glory; and that they ſhould obey Auſtin 
* whom he had appointed for their Abbot. Beſides which Letters the Pope alſo 
wrote to Eutherius, Arch-Bithop of Arles, wherein he recommended them to 
his Care and Protection, and that he would furnith them with all Neceſlaries: 
alſo recommending to him Candidus a Presbiter, whom he had ſent to receive 
and diſpoſe of the Church's Revenues in France. 
Auſtin and his Companions being thus contirm'd by the Pope's Exhortations, 
proceeded in their Voyage, and landed at the Iſle of Thanet near Kent, with 
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about forty Perſons, together with ſome Interpreters of the French Nation. At OT 
their 
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He is civilly re- 
ce d Ethel- 
bert. 


He and his 
Followers con- 
vert great 
Numbers, 


and Ft helbert 


kimſelf. 


SF: 


Auſtin made 


Arch Biſhop of 
the Engliſh. 


firſt Arrival, Auſtin ſent a ſurpriſing Meſſage to King Erhelbert, informing him, 
That he came from Rome, and had brought the Promiſe of Eternal belicity 
to all that wwould receive it; which when the King heard, he civilly order'd 
them to remain in the Place where they landed, and that they ſhould be plenti- 
fully ſupply'd with all Neceſſaries, till he had determin d Eow to receive them. 
After a few Days, paſling into the Iſland, the King choſe a Place to meet them 
under the open Sky, poſſeſs'd with an old Perſuaſion, that all Spells and In- 
chantments, if they ſhould uſe any, would be unavailable, if they were not 
within Doors. But An/tin and his Companions, arm'd with the Divine Power 
and bearing for his Banner a ſilver Croſs, with the painted Image of our Savi- 
our, advanc'd ſlowly, ſinging their ſolemn Litanies, and praying for the Salva- 
tion of thoſe to whom they were ſent. Then fitting down with the King, and 
preaching the Word of Life to him and his Nobles, the King with no ſmall 
Courteſie told them, That the Doctrines and Promiſes they brought were in- 
deed ſpecious and inviting, but being new and uncertain, he could not ſudden- 
ly conſent to quit the Religion of his Anceſtors ; but becauſe they were Stran- 
gers, and came from far Countries purely to communicate ſuch Things as they 
believ'd to be moſt valuable, they ſhould receive all Protection and neceſſary 
Accommodations; nor would he prohibit them from gaining what Perſons 
they could, to the Belief of their Religion. And accordingly he allotted them 
their Reſidence in his Royal City of Daroverne or Canterbury, made proviſion 


for their Maintenance, and gave them free Liberty to preach their Doctrine 
where they pleas'd. 


Being ſettled in the Place provided for them, they began to imitate the Lives 2. 
of the Primitive Chriſtians, applying themſelves. to conſtant Prayers and Faſt- 


ing, eſpecially to Preaching to all that would hear them, deſpiſing the Riches 
of this World, being content with the bare Neceſlaries of Life, and carefully 
living up to the Rules they taught others. The Succeſs of which was, That 
many believ'd, and were baptiz'd, admiring the Simplicity of their Lives as 
well as the Purity of their Doctrine. They firſt held their Religious Aſiem- 
blies at an old ruinous Church on Faſt-ſide of the City, built in Honour of 
St. Martin, when the Romans inhabited Britain, in which the Queen uſually 
perform d her Devotions; till the King himſelf, being convinc d by the Purit 
of their Lives, and by their Miracles, as our Author aſſures us, they obtain d 
a full Liberty of Preaching and Building of Churches. The Converſion and 
zaptiſm of this Prince caus'd great Numbers to repair from all Parts to hear 
the Goſpel, and leaving their Heatheniſm, join'd themſelves to the Church of 
Chriſt ; ſo powerful a Motive 1s the Example of a Prince to his Subje&s. The 
King ſhew'd a great Satisfaction at the Faith and Converſion of any of his Sub- 
jcas, and cherith'd all ſuch as believ'd with a more tender Regard; yet never- 
theleſs he would not compel any to receive Chriſtianity, being taught by the 
Authors of his Salvation, That the Service of Chriſt ought to be voluntary 
and not conſtrain'd: Nor was it long before he granted his Teachers Places fir- 


ting for their Function, in his City of Canterbury, and conferr'd upon them 
large Ilmmunities and Poſſeſſions. 


In the following Year, when Auſtin had converted the greateſt Part of the 2 


Kentiſh Nation, he paſs d over into France, where according to the Commands 
of Pope Gregory, he was ordain'd Arch-Biſhop of the whole Eugliſb Nation 

by Eutherius Arch-Biſhop of Arles. Then returning to Kent, he ſent two of 
his Aflociates nam'd Lawrence and Peter ro Rome, acquainting the Pope of his 
good Succels in this Ile, and deſiring to be refolv'd in certain Theological, or 
rather Levitical Queſtions, ſome of which were very peculiar, and the Anſwers 
no loſs, And now being exalted to Archiepiſcopal Authority he recover d from 


the Ruins and other profane Uſes a Chriſtian Church in Canterbury, ancientl 


built by the Romans; which he dedicated by the Name of Chri/t's Church, 
aud appointed it as a See for himſelf and his Succeſſors. He likewile tounded a 


Monaſtery 
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ſtery towards the Eaſt, not far from the City, where alſo Kine Ethe bert 
by his Perſuaſion built and endow'd the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul; in 
which the Bodies of St. Auſtin himſelf, and all the ſucceeding Biſhops of Can- 
terbury, as alſo of the Kings of Kent, ſhould be interr d. Within a Year or 
two after, Auſtin informing the Pope that there was a Want of Preachers in 
this Iſle, Gregory ſent over ſeveral, particularly Mellitus, Juſtus, Paulinus and 
Rufinian, and with them an Archiepiſcopal Pall, Altar Cloaths, Sacerdotal 
Veſtments, Holy Veſſels, divers Relicts, and a great many Books; and gave 
Auſtin Power to ordain twelve Suffragan Biſhops under him, and an Arch- 
Biſhop of Tork, when that City and Country adjoining ſhould receive Chriſtia- 
nity; ſo that he alſo ſhould be a Metropolitan, and have twelve Biſhops under 
him, to whom he ſhould likewiſe ſend a Pall, but ſo as to be under the Directi- 
on of Auſtin. With theſe alſo he ſent Letters both to Auſtin and to King 
Ethelbert, containing many pious Inſtructions; which ſhews that the primitive 
Chriſtian Temper had not yet left the Biſhops of Rome, tho infected with 
ſome Superſtitions. As the Number of Chriſtians encreas'd, Auſtin ordain'd 
two of his Aſliſtants for Biſhops, Mellitus and Juſtus, and ſent them both to 
diſtant Parts. The former by Pracking converted the Eaſt-Saxons, over whom 
Sebert the Son of Sleda, by Permiſſion of Erhelbert, being born of his Siſter 
Ricula, then reign'd. To congratulate whoſe Converſion, Ethelbert built them 
the great Church of St. Paul's in London to be their Biſhop's Cathedral; and 
Juſtus alſo had another built at Rocheſter, dedicated to St. Andrew, and ens 
dow'd by the ſame King with large Poſſeſſions. 5 


II. Hitherto Auſtin had labour'd only to convert Pagans and Infidels; but 
now by vertue of his Archiepiſcopal, or rather Legatine Authority conferr'd 
on him by the Pope, he took upon him to make a general Viſitation of his 
Province: And coming near the Borders of Hales, and aſſiſted by the Power 
of King Ethelbert, he ſummon'd all the Britiſh Biſhops of the adjoining Pro- 
vince to a Synod, at a Place on the Borders of Worceſterſhire, in Beda's Time 
call'd Auſtin's Oak ; and began to perſuade them by brotherly Admonitions to 
conform with the Romiſb Church in celebrating of Eaſter, and ſome other par- 
ticular Points. But not prevailing with them either by Promiſes or Threats, 
he appeal'd to a Miracle, as Beda aſſures us, and reſtor'd a blind Man to Sight, 


New Preacher: 
ent over. 


The Faſt-Sax- 
ons converied. 


Auſtin 'is opp0- 


ſed by the Bri- 
tiſh Biſhops in 


to whom the Britains could give no Relief. Being ſomewhat mov'd at this, Wales. 
tho' not inclinable to recede from their ancient Uſages, without further Conſul- 


tation, they requeſted a ſecond Meeting; to which repair'd ſeven Britiſb Bi- 
ſhops, with many other learned Men, eſpecially from the famous Monaſtery of 
Bangor, where Dinooth was Abbot, in which were ſaid to be ſo many Monks 
living by their own Labour, that *. divided under ſeven Rectors, each Di- 
viſion had no leſs than three hundred. One who led an Anchoret's Life amongſt 
them, ſtaid behind, and by his Wiſdom effected more than thoſe who went: 
For being reputed as an Oracle, and demanded how they might know whether 
Auſtin was a Man from God, he anſwer d, That if they found him meek and 
humble, they ſbould earneſtly hearken to him, as having the trueſt Marks of 
Chriſts Diſciple ; but if he carry'd himſelf with Pride and Haughtineſs, they 
ſhould not regard him, for he could not be then a Man from God: Adding al- 
— 2 Marks by which they might know whether he was a meek or a proud 
erſon. 


With this Advice they haſted to the Place of Meeting; where Auſtin carry< | 


ing himſelf as the Pope's r and their Metropolitan, as they drew near 

ſat ſtill and pontifically in 

Britains, who according to Advice rejected his Propoſals; and tho he deman- 

ded their Obedience in only three Particulars, namely in the Time of the Cele 

bration of Falter, iu the Manner of Baptiſm 3 to the Romilh Church, 

and in aſſiſting them to preach to the _ Saxons, promiſing them to forbcar 
them 


is Chair. This gave immediate Offence to the 
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them in other Things, tho' contrary to the Cuſtoms us'd by him; yet they ut- 


terly refus'd to comply in any Thing, or to acknowledge him for their Arch- 
Billiop; declaring among themſclves, That if he will not riſe to us now, how 
haughtily will he treat us, if we were under his Power and Subjection? And 
for a firal Anſwer to him Dinooth of Bangor in the Name of all the reſt, de- 


Whe reſuſe the clurd, That as to the Subjettion he requir'd, he might be aſſur d, That in the ume. 


> Yf Bond of Love and Charity, they were all Subjects and Servants to the Church 


of God, to the Pope of Rome, and every good Chriſtian by Word and Decd 
to help them forward in the Way to Life. But other Obedience than this they 
did not know to be due to him whom he term'd The Pope; which Obedience 
they were always ready to pay to him and every Chriſtian : Beſides thcy were 
govern'd under God by the Biſhop of Caer-leon, who was to overſee them in all 
ſpiritual Matters, To whom Auſtin 1s reported thus threatningly to have de- 
nounc'd againſt them; Since ye refuſe to accept of Peace with your Brethren, 
ye ſhall have War from your Enemies; and ſince ye will not preach the Word 
of Life to whom ye ought, from their Hands ye ſhall meet with Death. Au- 
Auſtin er. fin Jiv'd not to ſee the Iſſue of his Prediction, but dy'd in the following Year 
605, being ſucceeded in his Archbiſhoprick by Laurentius, a Roman whom he 
had ordain'd in his Life Time, to 1 * the weak Eſtate of a new eſtabliſh'd 
Church. Two Years after the poor 
to have been foretold by Auſtin, from Erhelfrid King of Northumberland, who 
meeting them with an Army near Cheſter, not only deſtroy'd great Numbers of 
them, but of twelve hundred Monks, who ſtood near to pray for the Succeſs of 
the Britiſh Arms, ſcarce fifty eſcap'd. 


Ethelbert'® Not long after the Death of Auſtin, King Erhelbert fſummon'd a My 
G_ nod, or great Council, as well of the Clergy as Laity, wherein by their com- 
mon Conſent and Approbation, all the Grants and Charters of this King, where- 
by he had ſettled great Endowments on the Church of Canterbury and others, 
were confirm'd, with heavy Imprecations againſt any who ſhould afterwards 
dare to infringe them. I his Prince alſo gave his People ſeveral Laws and Sta- 
tutes, by the Advice of his wiſe Men, according to the Example .of the Ro- 
mans, written in the Saxon Tongue, and obſerv'd in Beda's Time; wherein 
his great Care was to puniſh ſuch as had ſtolen any Thing from the Church or 
Church-Men, — ſhewing how gratefully he receiv'd from them the Chr;. 
Chriftiaitym- ſtian Faith. In his Reign Chriſtianity daily encreas'd in this Iſland; and in the 
2 Year 608, Laurence Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury brought the Scots to ſome Con- 
formity with him, eſpecially in the Obſervation of Eaſter. In 611, this King's 

Nephew Sebert King of the Eaſt-Saxons, founded the Church and Abby of 
Weſtminſter, and Melleus the Lithop of London dedicated it to St. Peter. E- 

thelbert omitted nothing that might advance the glorious Cauſe of Chriſt, and 

Fthelbert dien. encrealing, in Picty, he dy'd in the Year 616, after he had been near twenty 


1 a Chriſtian, twenty three chief Monarch of England, and fifty ſix King 
of Kent. 


Ethelbert was ſucceeded in his Kingdom by his Son Eadbald, who at firſt . 


us'd his Endeavours to extinguiſh Chriſtianity; not only relapſing to Paganiſm, 
but alſo that which Paganiſm was wont to abhor, marrying his Father's ſecond 
Wife. 'This Wickedneſs ſoon diſcover'd what Multitudes, who for Fear or 
Countenance of the former King had profeſs'd Chriſtianity, now returning as 
Chriſtianity de- cagerly to their old Idolatry. Nor was this Apoſtacy contin'd to this Province, 
dier aun. but ſoon ſpread it ſelf over to the Eaſt-Saxons ; occaſion d and promoted by 
the Death of their Chriſtian King Sebert ; whoſe three Sons not being in his 
Life Time brought to Baptiſm, now after his Deceaſe eſtabliſh'd the free Exer- 
ciſe of Idolatry; and not fo fatisfy'd, they ſet themſelves to ſome open Profana- 
tion of the other Sacrament. Coming therefore into the Church where Melli- 


tus was adminiſtring, they in Scorn requir'd him to deliver to them unbaptiz'd 
the Conſecrated Bread, as he had done to their Father; and upon Refuſal, drove 


him 


ritains met with the Puniſhment ſuppos'd #=«+ 


cel H- Beda. 
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Ned. 
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Zed a. 


him diſgracefully out of their Dominions. Mellitus repair d immediately to 
Kent, where finding Chriſtianity in much the ſame Condition, with Fuſtus Bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter, left the Nation and paſs'd over into France. But the Divine 
Vengeance ſoon overtook theſe impious Men; For Eadbald tormented with an 
evil Spirit, often fell into Fits of Diſtraction; and the Sons of Sebert, in a Bat- 
tel againſt the Weſt-Saxons periſh'd, with their whole Army. But Eadbald, 
within a Year, became penitent, by Means of an extraordinary Accident that 
Beda relates. When Laurence Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury was preparing to fol- 
tow Juſtus and Mellitus into France, we are told that St. Peter, in whoſe 
Church he ſpent the Night before in Watching and Praying, appear'd to him, 
and to make the Viſion more ſenſible, gave him many Stripes for endeavouring 
to deſert his Flock: Which being ſhown to the King the next Morning, and 
the Cauſe of them related, Eadbald repented, in great Fear diflolv'd his ince- 
ſtuous Marriage, and apply'd himſelf to the Chriſtian Faith more lincerely than 
before, together with all his Subjects. But the Londoners refuſing again to re- 
ceive their Biſhop Mellitus, this King had not ſo much Power as his Father to 
compel them to it; yet nevertheleſs he and his Nation endeavour'd wholly to 
ſubmit to the Divine Precepts, and built a new Church to the Honour of the 
bleſſed Virgin, which was conſecrated by Mellitus. 


III. Upon the Death of Erhelbert, by the Miſmanagement of his Son E- 
adbald, and other Accidents, the chief Monarchy of the Engliſh was loſt whol- 
ly to the Kingdom of Kent, and fell next upon Redwald the third King of 
4 Eaſt-Angles, who for above twenty Years had been Vice-Roy to Et Helbert. 
This Prince had formerly receiv'd Baptiſm in Kent, but returning into his 
Country, through the powerful Perſuaſion of his Queen he relaps'd to his old 
Superſtitiod; and thinking to be ſafe, he in the ſame Temple erected one Al- 
tar to Chriſt, and another to his Idols, which ſtood in the Days of Beda. But as 
the was an Inſtigator to the Nation's Idolatry, fo the was an accidental Inſtru- 
ment to the further ſpreading of Chriſtianity in ſaving the Life of Edwin, of 
the Royal Blood of Northumberland; who flying from the Rage of Ethelfrid, 
King of that Country, receiv'd Protection in the Court of her Husband Ned. 
Wald. The Northumbrians us d both Threats and Rewards to procure him to 
be deliverd up, or put to Death; but his Queen alledging the Laws of Huma- 
nity, the Truſt of a Friend, and the Word of a Prince, prevail d fo far, that 
Redwald did not only fave his Life, but aſſiſted him in Battel, to the Deſtru— 
ction of his Enemies, and the regaining of the Crown of Northumberland, For 
upon the Return of Ethelfrid's Ambaſſadors, who were {cnt for Edwin's Ruin, 
he with the whole Power of the Eaſt-Angles, as an Enemy march'd towards 
Northumberland. Whereupon Ethelfrid with what ſudden Preparations he 
could make, met the Eaſt-Angles almoſt at Nottingham, and near the River 
Idle, where boldly encountering the unequal Enemy, at the firſt Orifet flew 
King Redwald's Son Reynhere, to the great Grief of the whole Army; who 
purſu'd his Revenge ſo warmly, that they flew King Ethelfrid in the Field, 
and eftabliſh'd Edwin in the Kingdom of Northumberland. By this Victory 
Redwald became far ſuperior to the other Saxon Kings; and beſides this Con- 
queſt of the North, had likewiſe all on this Side Humber at his Obedience. He 
reign'd ſucceſsfully about fix Years after, and dy'd in the Year 624, after he had 
been forty four Years King of the Eaſt-Angles, and eight chief Mounarh of the 
Engliſh. 

Upon the Death of Redwald, the Monarchy reverted from the Eaſt-Angles, 
and was next poſſeſs d by the Northumbrians, where it was retain'd with great- 
er and larger Glory. For Edwin, grown potent in the Life of Red wald, after 
his Death became his Succeſſor in the Engl; Monarchy, and was the greatelt 
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Lady Edelburga, Daughter of the great Ethelbert; to whoſe Ambaſſadors her 
Brother Eadbald return'd Anſwer, That a Chriſtian Virgin ought not to marry 
a Pagan. Edwin in Love with the Lady's Fame, inſiſted, That her Religion 
need not be any Impediment, ſince ſhe and her Attendants ſhould have the free 
Exerciſe of it ; and further, if upon Examination he found it more excellent 
than his own, he himſelf would embrace it. Theſe ingenuous Offers, opening 
ſo fair a Way to the Advancement of Truth, were readily accepted; and Pau- 
linus a Roman, was conſecrated Biſhop of the Northumbers by Juſtus, and 
ſent as a ſpiritual Guardian along with the Lady. Paulinus omitted no 
Occaſion to plant the Goſpel in thoſe Parts, but with ſwall Succeſs, till the 
next Year this uncommon Accident made way for it: Quincelm, one of the 
Weſt-Saxon Kings, jealous and envious of Edwin's Greatneſs, ſent Eumerus a 
deſperate Aſſaſinator to ſtab him; who, under Pretence of delivering a Meſſage, 
with a poiſon'd Weapon ſtruck at Edwin, whilſt he was diſcourſing with him 
in his Houſe, by the River Derwent in Torſhire ; which being perceiv'd by 
Lilla, one of the King's Attendants, with a noble Loyalty he interpos d his 
own Body to receive the Blow, through which alſo it reach d the King's Perſon, 
with a dangerous Wound. The Murderer being now encompaſs d with Swords, 
and made more deſperate by his own Danger, flew another of the King's Ser- 
vants in the ſame Manner. Paulinus improv'd this Opportunity, and at length 
obtain'd this Promiſe from him, That if Chriſt, whom he ſo magnify d, wonld 
grant him his Recovery, and Victory over his Enemies who had thus baſely 
aſſaulted him, he would then become a Chriſtian ; as a Pledge of which he or- 
der'd his young Daughter Eanfled to be bred up in that Religion, who with 
twelve others of his Family was baptis'd on hit ſunday. Being well recover d 
of his Wound, to puniſh the Authors of ſo diſhonourable an Action, he march'd 
againſt the Meſt- Saxons; whom he ſubdu'd, put fome to Death, pardon d 
others, and return d home Victorious. " 


From this Time King Edwin forſook his Idols; yet ventur'd not raſhly on 2 


Baptiſm, but ſtill conſulted with himſelf and others, who were Men of the 
greateſt Wiſdom; tho' Boniface the Pope, by large Letters of Exhortation both 
to him and his Queen, was not wanting to quicken his Belief. But while he 
was long delay ing and deferring to compleat his Chriſtianity, Paulinus by Re- 
velation, as was believ'd, coming to the Knowledge of a Secret which ſtrange- 
ly befel him in the Time of his Troubles, on a certain Day went in boldly to 
him, and laying his right Hand on the Head of the King, ask'd him, I he re- 
member d what that Sign meant. The King trembling, with great Aftoniſh- 
ment fel] at his Feet: Behold, ſaid Paulinus, railing him from the Ground, 
God has deliver'd you from your Enemies, and given you what you requeſt- 
ed; perform now what you long ſince promis'd him, to receive his Dottrine, 
which if you do, he ſball to your temporal Grandeur add eternal Felicity. Ed. 
win being much mov'd, immediately conſulted his great Men, and propounded 
the Reaſons to thein, that naturally might induce them to embrace Chriſtiani- 
ty ; to which they with no great Difficulty comply'd, and firſt of all Coift his 
chief Pagan Prieſt, who alſo offer d himſelf to deſtroy the Altars and Temples 
of their Gods, which he immediately effected, making ſome Amends for his 
teaching Men to adore them. Then Edwin, with the chief Nobility of his 
Nation, and many of the common People, in the eleventh Year of his Reign, 
were baptiz d; after which vaſt Numbers of the Vulgar daily flock'd in to be 
inſtructed in the Chriſtian Religion, and to be baptiz'd, the next Rivers ſerving 
inſtead of Fonts, which at that Time were wanting, nor were then fcarce any 
Churches built, unleſs one ſmall one at Tor-, which Edwin caus'd to be erected 


of Wood, for the Solemnity of his own Baptiſm, where he fixd Paulinus's E- 
piſcopal See, in the Year 627. 


Paulinus, having made fo happy a Progreſs in the Kingdom of Northum- 3:4. 
berland, crols'd the Humber, and converted alſo the Province of Lindſey, and “ 
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Chap. III The SAXONS 


Blecca the Governor of Lincoln, with his Family, and moſt of that great City : 
In which he built a Church of Stone of curious Workmanſhip, whoſe Roof 
being fallen down, either by Neglect, or hoſtile Incurſions, the Walls were on- 
ly ſtandingin Beda's Time. Edwin alſo ſeeking every way to propagate the Faith 
which with ſo much Deliberation he had receiv'd, perſuaded Eorpwald, King 
of the Eaſt-Angles, and Son of his Friend Redwald, to embrace the ſame Be- 
lief; who under Edwin retain'd only the Name of a King. But Eorpwald did 
not long ſurvive his Converſion, being ſlain in Battel by Richert a Pagan; 
whereby the People having lightly follow'd the Religion of their King, as 
lightly relaps'd to their old Superſtition, for above three Years after. Edwin 
in the mean Time, to his Faith adding Virtue, by the due Adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, brought ſuch a Peace and Security over all his Territories, that Beda 
tells us, in his Reign a Woman with a Child in her Hand might have ſafely 
travell'd from Sea to Sea. His Care extended to Fountains near the High-ways, 
where he caus'd drinking Veſſels of Braſs to be ſet upon Poſts, for the Refreſh- 
ment of Travellers, which none either out of Love or Fear would preſume to 
remove; and not unmindful of Regal State, either in Peace or War, he had a 
Royal Banner, which the Romans call'd Tufa, conſtantly carry'd before him. 
But his Glory declinꝰd on a ſudden,after he had reign'd with great Honour and Repu- 
tation, being at length {lain in Battel with his Son Osfrid, at a Place calld 
Hethfeild, now Hatfeild in J. orkſhire, and his whole Army routed, by Cadwal- 
lon King, of the Britains, and Penaa the Mercian, who rebeNed againſt him. 
This happen'd in the Year 633, in the ſixth Year of his Chriſtianity, the ninth 
of his Monarchy, and the ſeventeenth of his Reign; his Head being carry d to 
Tork, was there depoſited in the Church of St. Peter, which he himſelf had 
began to build with Stone. | 
2.1, This Overthrow prov'd pernicious both to the Church and State of the Nor- 
thumbrians ; for Penda being a Heathen, and the Britiſb King of a barbarous 
Diſpoſition, no Cruelties were omitted in the Slaughter of either Sex or Age; 
Cadwallon threatning to extirpate the whole Nation, tho then made Chriſtian. 
For Beda tells us, that even to his Days, the Britains accounted Saxon Chri- 
ſtlanity no better than Paganiſm, and held as little Communion with the one 
as the other. In theſe calamitous Times Paulinus was conltrain'd to fly with 
Queen Ethelburga and her Children to Eadbald King of Kent, who kindly 
recelv'd them, and made Paulinus Biſhop of Rocheſter, where he ended his 
Days. And now the Kingdom of Northumberland became divided as formerly, 
Oſric ſeizing Deira, and Eanfrid taking Bernicia ; both of whom from Chri- 
ſtians became ſuddenly Pagans. But being overtaken by God's Vengeance, nei- 
ther their Lives nor this Diviſion laſted long; for Cadwallon and Penda, in 
the firſt Year of their Reign, found Means to cut off the one in Battel, and the 
other by Treachery. Cadwallon now ranging at pleaſure through both the 
Provinces, was at length met by the pious Oſwald, Brother to Eanfrid, who 
with a ſmall Chriſtian Army, unexpectedly charg'd him, and deſtroy'd both 
him and his ſuppos'd invincible Forces, by a little River near the ancient Pitts 
Wall, the Place being afterwards call'd Heav'n-feild, from a Croſs reported 
miraculous for Cures, which Oſwald there erected before the Battel, in Token 
of his Faith againſt the great Numbers of his Enemics. Oſwald being the Son 
of Ethelfrid, by the Siſter of Edwin, calily reduc'd both Kingdoms of Nor- 
thumberland as before into one; nor did he loſe any Part of Edwin's Domini- 
ons, but rather enlarg d them over ſeveral Nations; ſo that he became the next 
chief Monarch of the Engliſh. | 
This Prince obtaining the Kingdom, took particular Care to inſtru& his 
bur. 4". People in Chriſtianity; ſending to the Scots, among whom he had been bap- 
tiz d, he deſir d ſome faithful Teacher, who might reſtore Religion in his Domi- 
nions, which the late Troubles had much impair d; and they, ready to aſſiſt, 
ſent Adian a Monk and Biſhop of ſingular Zeal and Humility, with ſeveral 


others, 


And al/o the 
Eaſt-Angles 
with ſome 
ethers. 


Edwin's happy 
Reign. 


His Death. 


633. 


* 
OswaLD of 
Northumber- 
land chief Mo- 
narch. 
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others, whom at their own Deſire he ſeated at Lindesfarne, now Holy Iſland. 


Hi: excellent Ned {avs much of the Devotion, Meekneſs and Charity of this Prince; that he 


Reign. 


The Weſt-Sax- 
ons converted. 


The Uni verſity 
of Cambridge 


jounded. 


Oſwald's 


Death, 


A. 


D. 


643. 


. 
Oswy of Nor- 
thumberland 
cluef Monarch, 


to fiays Ol- 


win, 


diſdain'd not to be the Interpreter of Aidan, while in Scotch or bad Engliſh he 
preach'd to his Nobles and Servants; and that he had the Poor continually ſer- 
ved at his Gate: Particularly at a Feſtival, he not only ſent them his beſt Meats 
in a Silver Charger, but alſo order'd the Charger to be broken in Pieces and di- 
vided amongſt them; which caus'! Biſhop Aidan to take him by the right Hand, 
and to pray that That Hand might never corrupt. In the ſecond Year of his 
Reign, the J/eft-Saxons, by the Preaching of Berinus, a Biſhop whom Pope 
Honorius had ſent, were converted to the Faith with Cynegils their King; 
whom Oſwald receiv'd out of the Font, and his Daughter in Marriage. The 
following Ycar the Eaſt-Angles were recover'd to Chriſtianity, which tor ſome 
Years paſt had been thrown off. But Sigebert, the Brother of Eorpwald, a 
moſt learned and pious Man, who had been taught the Chriſtian Religion du- 
ring his Exile in France, now ſucceeding in this Kingdom, he inſtructed his 
People in the Faith by the Preaching and Labours of Fzlrx a Burgundian Bi- 
ſhop, who fixt his See at Domoc, or Dunwich in Suffolk. In a few Years at- 
ter, with the Afliſtance of ſome Teachers out of Kent, he erected a famous 
School, which js generally thought to be the Univerſity of Cambridge then tirſt 
tounded. In the Year 640, Eadbald was ſucceeded by his Son Ercombert in 
Kent, who was the tirſt of the Engliſh Kings who commanded the deſtroying 


of Idols in all his Dominions, and the firſt who eſtabliſh'd the Obſervation of 


Lent by an human Law and Penalty. In the mean Time Ofwald, having hap- 
pily reign'd cight Years, and worthy of a longer Life, met with the ſame Fate 
with Edwin, and by the ſame Hand; being in a great Battel defeated and {lain 
by Penda King of Mercia, at a Place calld Maſerfield, now Ofweſtree in 
Shropſhire, which as Beda tells us was noted for Miracles after his Death. 
Upon the Death of Oſwald, the Kingdom of Northumberland again became 


divided for fix or ſeven Years; Ofwy gaining Bernicia, and Uſtvin obtaining 


Deira. Ihe former was an illegitimate Offspring, and half-Brother to Oſald, 
who in a {-w Years became the next chief Monarch of the Eng/;hh. But the 
former Part of his Reign was extreamly diſturbd by Penda King of Mercia, 
by the Rebellions of his natural Son A/kfrid, and by the Oppoſitions of Ethel- 
wald the Son of Ofwaid ; but moſt of all by the virtuous Government of O 
win of Deira, whote pions cal, Moderation, and princely Qualities did much 
ecliple his Actions, and leflen the Love and Eſteem of his own Subjects. Beda 
ſpeaks much of the remarkable Piety and Humility of Oſwin; but his Virtues 
were ſo tir from protecting him, that they gave Occaſion to O/wy in the ſe- 
verth Year of his Reign, to begin a fatal War with him. Ofwzn tinding him- 
{clf much excceded in Numbers, thought it more Prudence, by diſmiiling his 
Army, to relerve himſelf for ſome better Opportunity. But committing his 
Perſon, with one faithful Attendant to the Loyalty of Earl Hunwald, his ſup- 
pos'd Friend, he was by him treacheroutly deliver d up, and {Jain by the Com- 
mand of O/wy ; whoſe Death in twelve Days was ſucceeded by that of the pi- 
ous Þillop Aidan, who dy de of Grief for the Loſs of ſo excellent a Prince. 
This Fact of O/wy was fo deteſtable to all, and became fo atflicting to himſelf, 


Reda. 


that to explate the Offence, a Monaſtery was founded upon the Place; as ma- 


ny the like Foundations were laid, whole Stones were thus cemented with 
Blood. 

Ofwy, upon the Death of Own, united both Kingdoms again, and as his 
Gregunels encreas'd, ſo did his Virtues and good Actions begin to ſhow then- 
ſelves. And now Peada the Son of Penda, whole Father had made him King 
of a Part of his Domintons, was by Ofwy's Means converted to Chriſtianty, 
with his Subjects. For coming to Ofwy ro deſire his Daughter A/feda in Mar- 
ringe, he would not conſent but upon Condition, that he and ail his People 
thould einbrace the Chritian Faith. Therefore hark ning to what was preach'd 
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to him of eternal Life, and being perſuaded by Alfrid the King's Son, who 
had marry'd his Siſter Kyniburg, he readily agreed to turn Chriſtian, whether | 
he obtain'd the Lady or not; and was baptiz d with all his Followers. Upon — 
his Return, he took with him four Presbyters to teach the People of his Pro- ,,;,. 
vince, who by their Care and Vigilance won great Numbers: Nor did Penda, 
tho himſelf a Pagan, prohibit any in his Kingdom to hear or believe the Goſpel, 
but hated and deſpisd all thoſe whoſe Works were not anſwerable to their 
Faith; condemning them for miſerable and mean Wretches, who obey'd not 
that God in whom they choſe to believe. About this Time, the Eaff-Saxons, The F, 
who had formerly expell'd their Biſhop Mellitus, and renounc d their Faith, 7,4. * 
were by the Means of Oſwy thus reconverted. Sigebert the ſecond, coming to 
viſit Oey, his great Friend, was by him at ſeveral Times ſtrenuouſly diſſuaded 
from Idolatry, and being at length convinc'd, forſook it, and was baptiz'd. On 
his Return home, he took with him Kedda a laborious Preacher, afterwards 
made Biſhop; by whole Teaching, and the Afliſtance of others, the People 
were again recover'd from their Infidelity. This good Prince was afterwards 
murder'd by the Conſpiracy of two Earls near him, who being demanded what 
mov'd them to a Crime ſo heinous, return'd this barbarous Anſwer, That it was 
becauſe he was ſo gentle to his Enemies, as to forgive them their Injuries, as 
often as they beſought him. But the Occaſion of his Death is much more re- 
morkable; for one of theſe Brothers who flew him, being for unlawful Wedlock 
ſo excommunicated by the Biſhop, that no Man might preſume to enter into his 
Houſe; the King not regarding the Church's Cenſure, upon an Invitation went 
to feaſt at his Houſe, whom the Biſhop meeting in his Return, tho penitent and 
fallen at his Feet, he pronounc'd this Sentence: Becauſe thou haſt not abſtain'd 
from the Houſe of this excommunicated Man, in that Houſe thou ſhalt die; 
which happen'd not long after, God bearing Witneſs to his Miniſter, in the due 
Power of Church Diſcipline when ſpiritually executed on Contemners. 

Ofwy having reign'd about twelve Years, had now the good Fortune to ruin A. D. 


der. I. his chief Enemy Penda, after he had endur'd many Ravages and Devaſtations 655. 


from him, and in vain offer'd large Gifts and Preſents to purchaſe his Friend- 

ſhip. Finding himſelf too weak for human Relief, he turn d his Gifts ito 

Vows for the Divine Aſſiſtance; and according to the uſual Zeal of thoſe I imes, 

he devoted his Infant Daughter to perpetual Virginity, and certain large Porti- 

ons of Lands for the building and endowing of Monaſteries. His Vows, as 

may be conceiv'd, produc'd greater Effects than his Treaties; for hereupon, he 

with his Son Alfred, gathering a ſmall Army, at Leeds in Torkſhire, engag d Olwys Sc. 
and defeated the whole Body of the Mercians, tho' they were thirty Times Aer 
more in Number, and led on by experienc'd Commanders. The unexpected 

Retreat of Ethelwald the Son of Oſwald, who join d with the Mercians, much 
contributed to this extraordinary Victory; which was attended with the Death 

of Penda himſelf, Ethelbere King of the Eaſt-Angles, and many other Com- 

manders, who were drown'd in a River calld Vinred. The . all of cruel 

Penda, who had been the Death of four or five Chriſtian Kings, caus'd a gene- 

ral 2 and alſo brought O/wy to the Height of his Power, who in 

three Years ſubdu'd the whole Kingdom of Mercia, and the greateſt Part of the 

Pitts in the North. In the Time of his Proſperity, and the Year 664, a Sy- 45ynod abour 
nod of Scotch and Engliſh Biſhops, in the Preſence of him and his Son Alfred, ***2ing of ka- 
was held at a Monaſtery in the North, concerning the Time about celebrating _ 
Eaſter ; a Controverſie which had long before diſturb'd the Greek and Latin 
Churches; wherein the Scots not agreeing with the Cuſtoms of Rome, nor 

yielding to the Diſputants on that Side to whom the King was moſt ericlin'd 

| ſuch as were Biſhops here reſign'd, and return'd home with their Diſciples. 

Not long after, by Means of Theodore, a learned Monk of Greece, whom the 

Pope had made Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, under Egbert King of Kent, the 

Greek and Latin Tongues, with all the Liberal Arts and Sciences, began firſt 


ro 
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to flourifh among the Saxons, and daily encreas'd under potent and religious 
Kings, till the Days of Beda, as he himſelf informs us. And now O/wy having 
granted Part of Mercia to his Son-in-Law Peada, and he being lain by Treachery, 
he was oppos d by Wulfer, who freed the Country from his Subjection. And 


thus Ofwy ended his Days in Troubles as he began in Wars, after a Reign of 


twenty eight Years; when falling ſick, he was ſo ſtruck with Remorſe for the 
Blood of Oſuin, and of others that he had ſhed, that he vow'd a Pilgrimage to 
Oh Death, Rome, in which Place he thought to have laid his Bones: But Death ſoon put 
' an End to his Deſigns, and in the Year 670 remov'd him, and the Seat of the 
chief Monarchy of England from his Dominions. 


A. D. IV. Upon the Death of Oſu, the chief Monarchy of England, which 

670. had continu'd forty fix Years in the North, began to remove Southwards, and to 

— Fx tix it ſelf in the Kingdom of Mercia, where it was preſerv'd for above an hun- 

land falls to the dred and thirty Years. Mulfer King of Mercia was the firſt Monarch of this 

her” oh Nature, who in the Life of King O/wy freed himſelf from his Power, and af- 

wor ren chief ter his Death became Chief of the Engliſh Nation; tho' more in Name than in 

Monarch. Reality. For his Reign was not only ſhort, but in a little Time after Oſwy's 

Death, he loſt the Iſland of Lindſey to Egfrid King of Northumberland, Yet 

three Years after he warr'd againit the Weſt-Saxons with greater Succeſs, tri- 

umphantly paſs'd through their Country, and gain d the Ifle of Might from King 

Renwald; which Ifland he gave to Edilwach King of the South-Saxons, who 

being then baptiz'd, Wulfer became his God-Father. Mulfer himſelf had not 

long before been a zealous and cruel Pagan; but now becoming Chriſtian, he 

dettroy'd the Worthip of Idols throughout his Dominions, and caus d the Goſpel 

to be preach'd in all Parts of his Kingdom: Notwithſtanding he is tax'd 2 

Simeny frft in Malmesbury with the ſcandalous Sin of Simony, in ſelling to Hina, the de- 

England. priv'd Biſhop of Wincheſter, the Biſhoprick of London. In this Reign, and 

about this Time, Chriſtianity being generally eftabliſh'd, many conſiderable 

Monaſteries were founded, and Kings and Queens began to take upon them the 

Habits of the Religious, and frequently to withdraw from their Thrones to the 

Monkiſh Cells. And now Mulfer having reign'd above four Years ſince the 

Deceaſe of Oſwy, and about ſeventeen in all, he dy'd, and left his Body to be 

bury'd in the Monaſtery of Peterborough, which had been his and his Brother's 
Foundation. 

A. D. Wulfer was ſucceeded by his Brother Erhelred, the third Son of King Pen. 

675- da; who enter d upon the Kingdom by the Conſent of young Kenred his Ne- 

Dn of zhew, who was next Heir to the Crown. This Prince in a ſhort Time not on- 

Mercia chef ly regain'd Lindſey, and all that Mulfer had loſt to Egfrid of Northamberland, 

Monarch. but found himſelf powerful enough to extend his Arms a contrary Way, againſt 

Lothar King of Kent, whoſe Country he waſted without Reſpe& to Churches 

or Religious Houſes; particularly Rocheſter was plunder'd, and its Biſhop Put- 

ta driven to ſuch Extremities, that in his old Age he was oblig'd to teach Arts 

and Muſick in Mercia, to preſerve himſelf from Want. Not long after, the 

The South- South-Saxons, whoſe King had been baptiz d in Mulfer's Reign, were all con- 

Saxons fall verted to the Chriſtian Faith, by Means of Bilhop #/7{frid, who had been de- 

eee, priv'd, and driven from Northumberland by King Egfrid. And now Chriſtia- 

nity having been receivd by all the Engliſb-Saxons, King Ethelred, by the 

Advice and Conſent of Theodore Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, divided the whole 

Mercia divided Kingdom of Mercia, the largeſt in the whole Nation, into tive Dioceſſes, name- 

4000 * Dio. / Hereford, Worceſter, Litchfield, Leiceſter, and Cidnaceſter; all which were 

A. D. complcated in the Year 679. In the following Year, at the Command of Ethel. 

680, red, and three other Kings, viz. Egfrid of Northumberland, Aldwulf of the 

The Canons of Eat. Angles, and Lothar of Kent, Arch-Bithop Theodore ſummond a Synod 


Beda. 
Sax. An. 


RBeda. 
SC, AX. An. 
&c, 


the general at Hatfield in Hartfordſhirez in which were receiv'd the Canons of five Gene- 


Councils recei- 


ved in England Tal Councils, as Nice, Conſtantinople, Epheſus, Calcedon, and another in Con- 
ſtantinople, 
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fantinople, with thoſe Conſtitutions made at Rome by the Synod held under 
Pope Martin, in the Year 648, which Pope Agatho this Year ſent into Eu- 
gland. And at the ſame Time, John the Precentor or chief Chantor of St. Pe. 

Zer's at Rome, brought over hither the yearly Order and Courſe of Singings 

and Readings, as was practis d there. Ethelred had a long and peaceable Reign, 

and as his Power encreasd, that of Egfrid declin d, who in the Year 685 raſh- 

ly leading his Army to deſtroy the Province of the Picts under his Subjection, 

he and all his Forces were cut in pieces. From which Time, ſays Beda, mili- 

tary Valour decay'd in that Kingdom, and not only the Ps, till then in a 
peaceable Condition, but alſo many of the old Britains recover'd their Liberty 

for many Years after. In the latter End of King Erhelred's Reign, Oſtred his 

Queen was killd by her own Nobles, call d Sourhimbrians ; but both the Cauſe 

and Conſequence of this ſtrange Fact is unknown to us. Abour this Tune Inn Inas Laws. 
King of the Veſt Saxons publiſh'd his Laws, which are the firſt that remain to 

us entire, and were both Eccleſiaſtical and Civil; by which it appears, that 

Theft, Murder, and other heinous Crimes, were then redeemable by pecuniary 

Mulcts. And now at length King Ethelred being ſtrucken with Remorle, for 

his deſtroying Religious Places in the Beginning of his Reign, to make arnends, 

he founded the famous Monaſtery of Bardney in Lincolnſhire ; into which he Ethelred re- 
retir'd himſelf, became a Monk, and laſtly dy'd Abbot of the Place, after he hos. 
had reign'd about thirty Years. 

Sex. 4m. Ethelred upon his Reſignation paſs'd by his Son Ceolred, and appointed Ken- A. D. 
red, the Son of his Brother //uffer, for his Succeſſor, who was the neareſt 79+ 
Heir to the Crown. Of which Prince we know but little, only that he had Kr of 
the Repute of being the Chief Monarch of the Engliſh, and that after four Mercia chief 
Years peaceable Government, being deſirous of Contemplation, according to“ 
the Example of his Uncle Erhelred, he ſought a more private and religious 
Life: And accordingly having appointed his Coſen Ceolred to rule in his Place, 
he relinquiſh'd both his Kingdom and Country; and having concerted Matters Kenred reſigns 
with Osfa, King of the Eaſt-Saxons, a Prince of uncommon Zeal and Piety, 
he with him and Edwin Biſhop of Worceſter, travell'd to Rome; where both 
theſe Kings were made Monks in the Time of Pope Conſtantine the Firſt, and 
in a Monaſtery of that City ſpent the reſt of their Lives. Such was the accu- 
ſtom'd Fervour of thoſe Times; when a Monk's Habit was accounted the great- 
eſt Badge of Humility, and a religious Solitude the main! Step to Eternity. Ce- 
olred ſucceeded with the Applauſe of the People, and reign'd for a few Years in A. D. 
great Peace and Proſperity : But his Quiet was ar laſt diſturb'd by the growing 709. 
Power of Ina, King of the Weſt-Saxons z who having gain'd great Advantages Gon of 
over the Britains, and conſtrain d Kent to purchace Peace by a Sum of Mony, Mercia ci; 
rurn'd his Forces againſt Mercia. Accordingly a ſharp and doubtful Battel was N. 
fought between theſe Rivals Ceolred and Ina, at Wodensburgh in Wiltſhire, in 
the Year 715. The Succeſs of this Battel 1s uncertain; and the following 
Year, and the ſeventh of his Reign, Ceolred feaſting with his Nobles, was ſud- 
denly poſſeſsd with an Evil Spirit, and expir'd in Deſpair, as Boniface Arch- Ceolred is. 
Bithop of Mentz, am Engliſp-Man, who taxes him for a Detiler of Nuns, 
writes by Way of Caution to his Succeſſor. | 

2. Upon the Death of Ceolred, Ethelbald his Coſen, once retnov'd, ſucceeded A. D. 

him in his Kingdom. This Prince had a very long, and for the moſt part a 716. 
peaceable Reign; which he began with the Foundation of the celebrated Mo- 8 
naſtery of Croy/and, now Crowland iin Lincolnſhire, in Honour of St. Guthlac M 
the famous Anchoret, who is ſaid to liave clear'd that Place of Demons and evil Monarch. 
Spirits. The former Part of this Reign was in a great meaſure rivall'd by Ina 
King of the Meſt-Saxons, who not only worſted the Eaſt-Angles in ſeveral En- 
counters, but in the Year 725 alſo intirely ruin'd the Kingdom of the South- The Kingdom 
Saxons, flew Aldwin their King, and added all the Dominions to the Meſti- of the South- 
Saxon Kingdom: $0 that the Saxon Heptarchy was now reduc'd to ſix King- ms, © © 
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732. 


The Kingdom 
of the Eaſt- 
Saxons ended. 


doms. This Prince is ſaid to have been the firſt who laid a Tax of a Penny a 
Houſe to be paid to the Pope, which was afterwards call'd Peter-Pence. And 
not long after, whether to expiate the Effuſion of ſo much Blood, or to com- 
ply with the Genius of the Times, at the Perſuaſion of his Queen Ethelburga, 
he reſignd his Kingdom, and ended his Days in a Monaſtery at Rome. After 
whoſe Death. Ethelbald of Mercia commanded all the Provinces on this Side 
Humber, with their Kings. The Picts were now in League with the Engliſh, 
the Scots peaceable within their Limits, and the Britains were partly under 
their own Government, and partly under the Engliſb. In which peaceful State 
of the Land, many in Northumberland, both of the Nobility and Commons, 
lay ing aſide the Exerciſe of Arms, betook themſelves to Monaſteries ; and many 
others, both of the Clergy and Laity, Men and Women, haſtuing to Rome in 
Companies, thought themſelves no ways ſecure of eternal Life, till they were 
cloiſter'd there. Theſe Retirements of the beſt of the People afterwards prov'd 
4 fatal Weak'ning of the Nation; and with this State of ; Land the learned 
and celebrated Beda tiniſh'd his Hiſtory, about the Year 731. 


V. From this Time forwards, and for many Years, we have a more imper- 
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fect Account than ever of the Affairs of this Nation; and not long after the fi- e $ 
niſhing his Hiſtory, Beda dy d at his Monaſtery in Northumberland, whoſe © * 


great Piety, as well as Learning, juſtly obtain'd for him the Title of Venerable 
Beda. After whoſe Deceaſe, as Maimsbury obſerves, all Knowledge of publick 


'[ranſa&tions were for a long Time almoſt loſt, ſince none prov'd an Emulator 


of his Studies, nor a Follower of his Learning; ſo that to a ſloathful Generati- 


ou, one more ſloathful ſucceeding, the Love of Learning became cold in this 
whole Iſland. In the mean Time Ethelbald reign'd chief Monarch of the En- 


gliſh ; and his Power was much ſtrengthen d and confirm'd by his taking Somer- 
ton from the Weſt-Saxons, and afterwards much Spoil and Plunder from the 
Northumbrians. And moreover about the Year 747, he became Maſter of 
London, and in effect brought the Eaſt-Saxon Kingdom to a Period; ſo that 
the Heptarchy was now reduc'd to five Kingdoms. Under this Prince were 
held two Councils at Cloveſhoe in Kent, one in the Year 742, and the other in 


The two Coun. 747; at both which Ethelbald himſelf was preſent. The firſt was principally 
ali of Clove- to contirm King Mithred's Acts concerning the Monaſteries in Kent, accordin 


ſhoe, 


A 


Ethelbald's vi- 
cious Reign. 


to the Directions of Cuthbert Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury. The ſecond was at 
the Inſtance of Pope Zachary, who by his Epiſtles ſeverely admoniſh'd the 
Saxons of all Sorts, from the Higheſt to the Loweſt, to forſake their wicked 
and ſcandalous Actions. Here ſeveral Canons were made concerning the Paſto- 
ral Charge, and many Proviſions againſt the Inordinacy, extravagant Habits, 
Incontinency, Luxury, and irregular Lives, of the Clergy, Monks and Nuns, 
as well as the Laity. The reigning Vices of theſe Limes, as Fornication, A- 
dultery, Murder, Drunkenneſs, Perjury, &c. were only puniſh'd with longer 
or ſhorter Penances, of Days, Weeks, Months or Years ; but what theſe Penan- 
ces were, we do not tind. Theſe Times were now become looſe and luxurious, 
and Kelwulf King of Northumberland, retiring from his Throne to the Mona- 
ſtery of Lindesfarne, brought thoſe Monks from the Uſe of Milk and Water to 
Wine and Ale. But Ethelbald proceeded to greater Irregularities, and contem- 
ning Marriage, gave himſelf all the Freedom of unlawful Enjoyments, making 
no Difference between Places and Perſons, Nuns and other Women ; and by his 
fatal Example the Nobility and People were infected with an univerſal Viciouſ- 
neſs and Luxury. Which being related to Bonzface the Pope's Legate then in 
Germany, he ſeverely reprov'd Erhelbald by an Epiſtle, which had ſo good an 
Effect upon him, that he repented of his former Life, and endeavour d to make 
datisfact ion by many charitable Works, and ſeveral large Immunities which he 
granted to the Church and Monaſteries. At length, after a Reign of above for- 
ty Years, fighting againſt the Meſt-Saxons in a War not prudently undertaken, 


| he 
3 


—— 
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he was traiterouſly ſlain by his own Subjects, at the Inſtigation of Beornred, who le i $14 
likewiſe endeavour'd to ſtep into the "Throne, but was himſelf ſlain by Osf2 the 
Mercian, before he could compleat his Deſigns. His Death was accompany'd 

with the Deprivation of Sigebert, King of the Fe/t-Saxons, who for his Cru- 

elty and Injuſtice was ſolemnly depos'd from his Kingdom, by the Authority of 
the'grand Council of the ſame; which is the firſt Example of that Nature that 

we have in our Engliſh Hiſtory. 


b An, Beornred the Uſurper being ſlain, Osfa Coſen to King Ethelbald ſucceeded A. D. 


Ma'msb. 


Me in the Kingdom; being the eleventh King of the Merciaus, and the moſt vali- 756. 


Kc. 


 Malmh, 
ein Peace, having Trumpets ſounded before him when he travelP'd or appcar”| 


Kc, 


diba. About the thirtieth Year of the Reign of King Osfa, and third of Birthric 


ant and powerful of all the Engliſb Saxons, ſo that no Attempts ſeem'd too | / Mer 
high for Nis Undertaking. The neighbouring Kings foreſeeing his ambitious ci "chief 115 
Aims, ſolicited the Alliance of Charles the Great, King of France, whoſe In- nr. 
tereſt could no ways prevail upon Osfa to cauſe him to deſiſt from his Deſigns. 

The firſt that felt his Fury were the Kentiſh Men, under Alric their King, 

whoſe Overthrow was the leſs diſhonourable, ſays Malmsbury, becauſe they 

were vanquiſh'd by ſo great a Monarch. The Place was Ottanford, where their ni Succeſes 
King was ſlain by 056 own Hand, their Forces diſpers'd, and all their Coun- 

try waſted by the Mercians. This * by cn about the eighteenth Year of his 

Reign, when turning his Forces againſt Kenwulf King of the We/t-Saxons, 

who had aſſiſted his Enemies, he overthrew him at Benſington in Oxfordſhire, 

and took the Town. But not long after, in the Year 776, all the Britains, 

both of North and South-Wales, gather'd themſelves together, and invading 

the Kingdom of Mercia, made terrible Devaſtations in many Parts of the Coun- 

try, waſting all with Fire and Sword. Whereupon King Osfa was conſtrain'd 

to make a Peace with the other Saxon Kings, and turn all his Forces againſt the 
Melſb-Men; who being unable to reſiſt ſo great a Power, were oblig'd to aban- 

don all the plain Country between the River ye and Severn, and retire to the 
Mountainous Parts. Upon which Advantage, Osfa immediately feiz'd on all 

the plain Country, planted it with Saxon Inhabitants, annex d it to his own 

Kingdom, and caus'd a famous Ditch or Intrenchment to be made from Sea to 

Sea, between his Kingdom and Wales, by which he might the better defend his He ſeparates 
Country from future Incurſions ; which Ditch is ſeen at this Day in divers YE 7, 
Places, and is call'd in Felſh, Clawdh Osfa, that is Osfa's Ditch. 4 Ditch, 


After this Osf reign'd many Years in great Splendor, and for the moſt part a x; 

in publick. And as a Mark of his Grandeur, he procur'd Lichfield to be made Lickeld made 
an Archbiſhoprick, over all the Biſhops in Mercia and Eaſt-England; and be- 7, 
cauſe Fambert Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury oppos d him, he bereav'd that Arch- 3 
biſhoprick of all its Lands that lay in the Mercian Territories : In which State 
it continu'd all his Reign. He call'd alſo a Synod or Council at Calcuith, where 
among ſeveral Canons, Tythes were firſt order'd to be paid in England, and alſo 
declar'd to be by Divine Right. Not long after, Charles the Great, who now 
held an amicable Correſpondence with Osfa, ſent a certain Book of Synodica! 
Decrees into England, as Simeon of Durham relates; in which alſo, as our 
Author complains, were found many inconvenient 'Things, and contrary to the 
true Faith: For, adds he, it had been decreed in a Council at Conſtantinople, 
by more than three hundred Biſhops, that Images ought to be ador'd, which 
the Church of God does abominate. Againſt which Impoſition Albinus, or 
Alcum, the moſt learned Man of the Nation, wrote an Epiſtle, and preſented 
that with the Synodical Book to the King of France, in the Name and Perſon 
of all the Biſhops and chief Men of the Eugliſb Nation. 


A. D 


the Weſt-Saxon, birth was given to new and great Calamities in the Iſland. 78 2 


For in the Welt arriv d three Ships of Danes or Norwegtans, by Chance, or for The fo Ari 
Pillage; who upon their Landing being commanded to come to Dorcheſter, and % 9 te 


give an account of their Lading at the King's Cuſtom-Houſe, they ſlcw tlie Of- * 
| 2 


ficer 
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ficer and all that came with him, as an Earneſt of the numerous Slaughters, Ra- 

ines and Hoſlilities, which they return d not long after to commit over all the 
ſſand. Three or four Years after theſe Pagans landed in the North, and plun- 
der'd the great Monaſtery of Lindesfarne, killd many of the Friars, took others 
Prifoners, ſparing neither Clergy nor Laity. Theſe were the firſt Dani Ships 
that infeſted the /£12/./hþ Nation; where it is obſervable, That the ſame People 
who were firſt l' Normans in the Saxon Annals. are there alſo vam'd Dares 
in other Places; which ſhews, that the Danes and Normans were then accoun- 


ted to be one aud the fume People. In the mean 'T'ime King Osf@ maintam'd 
his Power, and kevt vp his Ambition, ſhewing as little Faith as Mercy : For 


The Kingdom Hthellert, King of the Ea/t-Angics, coming to his Court, to obtain his Daugh- 


of the Eaſt-An» 
tles A an End. 


 'Osfa fo 
— 


ter in Marriage, was by the lnſtigation of his Queen Quendrith treac herouily 
murder d, and all his Dominions ſei-'d and added to the Kingdom of Mercia, 
in the I car 702. So that now the Saxon Heptarchy was reduce d to four King- 
doms, viz. Mercia IWeſt-Saxozy, Northumberland and Kent; that of the 
South Saxons beinn ſw How'd un by the Yeſt- Saxons, and thoſe of the Eaſt- 
Saxons and Eaſt Aug les by the Mereiaus. At the ſame Time the Kingdoms of 
Northumberland aud Reut were in a declining Condition. In the former, Ead. 
bert, an excellent Governor, contrary to the Advice of the neighbouring Prin- 
ces, and his beſt Friends, follow'a his Predecefſor Kefwuff”s Steps, and retir'd 
to a Monaſtery. His Son O/wn/f was {lain by the Treachery of his own Ser- 
vants: Ethetwold the next King was aſſaſinated by Afbred his Succeſſor, who 
after eight Years Reign was forinally depos d by his Subjects: Ethelred the next, 
in four Years Time fed his Country AZwold his Succ eſſor was ſlain by a Con- 
ſpiracy, and Cſred in a Year's Time depriv'd by the State: Which frequent and 
violent Changes brought the Kingdom to a very tottering Condition. As to the 
Kingdom of Kent, in the Year 793, the Death of Alric, the fourteenth King, 
ut an End to the Race of Hengi/t ; from which Time whoever was advanc d 
y Wealth or Faction took upon him the Title of King of that Province. 


And now Osfa having reign'd with mighty Authority about thirty ſeven en. 


Years, with great Devotion repair d to Rome, where with the like Zeal of Ina 
the Weſt-Saxon, he made his Kingdom ſubject to a Tribute then call d Peter- 
Pence and Romſeot. belides wtach, he made rich Preſents to Pope Hadrian 
for Canonizing St. Alban, the tirſt Britiſb Martyr; in Honour of whom, and 
by way of Penance, he founded a magnificent Nlonaſtery near Verulamium 
and endow'd it with large Reveiues. Alſo as a Teſtimony of his Repentance 
for his great Effuſion of Blood, at his Return to his Kingdom, he gave the 
tenth Part of all his Goods to the Church and Poor; he built another Mona- 
ſtery at Bath, nnd the Cathedral Church of Hereford, with another Church at 
Warwick, where the adjoining Town from that and him bears the Name of 
OF-Church. He did not long ſurvive thefe Charities, but in Year 794 dy'd 
in Peace at Osf-ley ; and with great Solemnity his Body was interr'd near Bed. 
ford, in a Chappel upon the Banks of the Owſe, alter a triumphant Reign of 
about thirty nine Years. 


M. Par. 
M. . 


Osfa was ſucceeded in his Kingdom by his Son Eg ferth, who being a Prince 3 . 


of ent Worth, had been crownd King in his Father's Lime, nine Years be- . 
fore: and after his Death, he reſtor d to the Church whatever had been violent- 


Mercia chief len from it; but this hopeful Prince reignd but a few Months before he 


dy d, and left the Crown to Kenwulf, the next of the Royal Line; who by his 
excellent Behaviour both in Peace and War ſufficiently thew'd that he deſery'd 
it. In the ſecond Year of his Reign, in a War againſt Eadbert King of Kent, 
he not only gave him a total Overthrow, but allo took him P1iſoner, to the 
2 Diſhonour of all his Subjects, and gave his Kingdom to Cut hred. Two 
ears after, at the Dedication of a magnificent Church built by him at Minch- 
combe in Gloceſterſhire, Kenwulf in the Preſence of Cuthred, thirteen Bilhops, 
ten Dukes, many noble Men, and a great Concourſe of People, led Eadbers the 


Captive 
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ive King to the High Altar, and there without either Intreaty or Ranſ. 
_— his Liberty want at once his Devotion to God, * his — vg 
roſity to the unfortunate. This Prince reign'd ſeveral Years after in Peace and 
Happineſs, and was the laſt of the Mercian Kings that was chief Monarch of 
the Englifs. 


2 VI. The chief Monarchy of England had continu'd about an hundred and A. b. 
* thirty Years among the Mercians; but now in the End of the eighth Century, 800, 
it began to remove from thence to the Weſt- Saxons, and in a few Years became Te chief Me- 
a more real and compleat Monarchy than ever before. The Year 800 made way prot þ Pra 
for great Alterations in this Iſland, 3 uniting the ſeven Kingdoms into the Wels 
one, by means of Egbert the famous I eſt-Jaron, who was the only Surviver “ 
of the Royal Line of that Kingdom, being deſcended from Inegild the Brother Ear chief 
of King Ina. Having a noble Education, he began early in his Youth to give 99%. 
ſignal Hopes of more than common Worth and Abilities; which being appre- 
hended by King Birthric, and withal his juſter Title to the Crown, he ſecret] 
ſought his Life, ſo that at length Egbert was oblig d to > for Security to Osfs 
King of Mercia. But he l his Daughter Eadburga to King Bir- 
thric, was eaſily prevail d upon by his Ambaſſadors to deliver up the Refugee; 
ſo that Egbert was conſtrain d to make his Eſcape, and take a new Flight into . flu ins 
France, where he much improv'd his Abilities, and refin d his Education, un- France. 
der the Reign of Charles the Great. At length Birthric met with the Reward 
of all his Injuſtice, by the means of his Wife Eadburga, who having prepared 
a Cup of poiſond Wine for one of his Favourites whom ſhe hated, 1t acciden- 
tally prov'd the Death of the King himſelf. After whoſe Deceaſe, A{er re- 
lates, That when this Queen, by reaſon of her wicked Actions, could live no 
longer among the Engliſb, the repair d to France with all her Treaſure, where 
the was kindly entertain'd by Charles the Great, and upon her making ſome 
rich Preſents to that Emperor, he propos'd to her to chuſe whom the would 
have for her Husband, Himſelf or his Son: But the ituprudently nam d his Son, 
as the younger Man; fo that the Emperor with a Mixture of Mirth and Scri- 
ouſneſs told Her, That if ſhe had choſen Him, ſhe ſhould have had his Son, 
but now ſhe was not to expect either. Nevertheleis he aflign'd her a rich Mo- 
naſtery, where ſhe liv'd ſome Years as Abbeſs, but being detected of Incontinen- 
cy, ſhe was expell'd, and forc'd to wander with one Servant into Italy, where 
at Pavia ſhe ended her wicked Life in great Poverty. 
8x. 4%. Birthric being dead without Iſſue, Egbert after three Years Retirement in a+ u recatt's 
4. France, was recalbd by the Nobility of the We/t-Saxon Kingdom, and acknow- ine Englagd: 
ledg'd King with univerſal Satisfaction; where he reign'd with greater Glory 
and Renown, than any of the Engliſh-Saxon Kings before him. The former 
Part of his Reign was wiſcly employ'd in eſtabliſhing his own Intereſt at Home, 
and in ſetling his Power and Soveraignty in the Love and Affection of his Sub- 
| And then tinding his own Strength, he began to caſt his Eyes upon his 
incroaching Neighbours; and the firſt Trial of his Martial Conduct was againſt 
the Britains, firſt making a Conqueſt of them that ſtill inhabited Corn- te conquers 
wall, and after that, in two Years more, he render'd thoſe in Hales Tributa- Cornwall and 
ries to his Dominions. His Succeſs and Progreſs was ſuch, that his Neighbours Y** 
were exceedingly ſtartled, and apprehenſive of his encreaſing Power. Beorn- 
wulf King of Mercia was the firſt that actually concern d himſelf, and think- 
ing it a Matter of Glory by his Courage and Reſolution to remove the Fears of 
others, was reſolv*d to engage with this Conqueror; but meeting with him at 
a Place call'd Ellandune in Wiltſhire, he was totally defeated, in the Year 823; Tv Mad 
Egbert elevated by this Succeſs, and founding Hopes upon the fame Grounds F 
that his Neighbours had done their Fears, while the Fame of his late Succeſſ 
was freſh, he ſent Ethelwulf his Son, Ealſtan Biſhop of Sherburn, and Wap, 
heard his General with a powerful Army into Kent, to conquer that Province, 


which 
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Next Kent, 
with the South 
and Eaſt- Sax- 
ons. 


925. 


And laſtly 
Northumber- 
land. 


He puts an End 
to the Heptar- 
oby, 
A. D. 
828. 
Nich he calls 
E MGLAND. 
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which he accounted not difficult to perform, while the Inhabitants were both 
enervated with Sloth, and Aifoblig'd at their King. They that were ſent vigo- 
rouſſy executed his Commands, and paſling over all the Country, found their 
Work more eaſie than they imagin'd; for having driven out Balared their King 
beyond the Thames, they ſubdu'd all Kent and Surry, with the Southern and 
Eaſtern Saxons. And alſo the ſame Year, the Inhabitants of Eaſt-Hngland 


dreading and hating the Government of the Mercians, ſubmitted themſelves to 
his Vaſſallage and Protection. 


The Eaſi-Angles having ſubmitted themſelves to Egbert, never deſiſted till 2 


they had ſſain Beornmulf and Ludecun the Mercian Kings, who had been con- . 
tinual Diſturbers of their Neighbours. Their Succeſſor Mithlaf was ſoon after -"g 


expell'd his Kingdom by Egbert, but afterwards by the Mediation of J:zward 
Abbot of Crowland, with whom he privately remain d in that Monaſtery, was 
reſtor d upon Condition of Subjection, and Payment of an annual Tribute. Still 
the Kingdom of Northumberland remain'd unconquer'd, which now of it ſelf 
began to fall into Pieces; the Kings were ſo frequently flain by the People, that 
for thirty three Years none had the Courage to accept of the Crown; and many 
of the Nobility and Prelates fled from the Country, or retir'd into Monaſteries. 
Which Weakneſles and Miſmanagements gave a fair Opportunity to the Pagan 
Danes to enter this Kingdom, terribly waſting not only Cities and Towns, but 
more eſpecially Churches and Religious Houſes; the Lent before whoſe Arri- 
val, we are told, That on the North Side of St. Peters Church in Tork there 
was ſeen from the Roof to run Blood. The Cauſes of theſe Calamities, and 
the Ruin of this Kingdom, is attributed by the learned Alcuin who wrot in 
theſe Times, to the general Ignorance and Decay of Learning, which much in- 
creas'd after the Death of Beda; to their Negle& in enducating Youth in the 
Knowledge of the Scriptures; and to the extravagant Apparel of their Prieſts 
and Nuns, diſcovering their looſe and wanton Diſpoſitions, of which many 
Examples were in Beda's Time. From whence Altars were defil'd with Perju- 
ries, Cloyſters violated with Adulteries, the Land polluted with the Blood of 
its Princes, and infected with the Diſſentions of the People; and generally the 
ſame Vices reigning of which Gildas before had complain'd, and declar'd to 
have been the Ruin of the Britains. In this Condition Egbert, who had re- 
duc'd all the South, and defign'd a full Conqueſt of the liland, found them in 
the Year 827; upon whole Appearance they yielded without any Bloodſhed, and 
gave Security to him for their quiet and obedient Deportment. 

King Egbert liaving now with great Succeſs ſubdu'd the HeeTaRcnuy 
and reduc'd it to his own Power, he was folemnly crown'd King of all Britain 
at Hincheſter ; and by an Edict or Proclamation commanded that the whole 
Heptarchy ſhould hereafter be call'd Englelond or England, which in Latin was 
call'd Anglia from the Angles the moſt numerous and valiant of the three Na- 
tions which came over with Heng iſt; who poſſeſs d, as was formerly obſerv'd 
the Kingdoms of Northumberland, Mercia and Eaſt-England, the Futes hav- 
ing only Kent and the lile of Wight, and the Saxons EaſBSex, South. Sex and 


IVeſt-Sex. Yet the Name of England was us'd long before this Time, tho' ne- 


ver by publick Edict, as appears from Beda and other Writers. Tho' Egbert 
was now ſupreme Monarch of England, and in a more abſolute Manner than 
any before him, yet he was not ſole King and Governor; for ſeveral of the pet- 
ty Kings, tho' Tributaries, held their Titles for many Years, and ſome Succeſ- 
ſions of Kings after him; as Mithlaf King of Mercia under himſelf, Bertulf 
under Erhelwnlf his Son, Beorred King of Mercia, and Edmund King of the 
Eaſt-Angles under the fame; and ſo they continu'd for above ſixty Years till 
the Reign of Edward the Elder. 

Thus we have given a general View of the chief Tranſactions of the Saxon 
Heptarchy, collected fron little elſe but a Heap of Rubbiſh, and from trifling, 
lame and confusd Accounts; for which we are to beg the Reader's Favour, if 


he 
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he has been diſappointed, or complains of Omiſſions, and the want of ſome 
Facts ment ion'd in other Writers. Both the Secular and Eccleſiaſtical Story of 
the Saxons are vaſtly defective. The former conſiſts chiefly of Wars and Bat- 
tels, by which we diſcern great Barbarity, Violence and Rapine; but for what 
Cauſe they were undertaken, by what Councils they were directed and carry d 
on, or what Reaſon or S_ there was for them, we can hardly ſo much as 
gueſs. Nor are the Battels themſelves more artfully deſcribd than the Combats 
of Wolves and Bears, or the Skirmiſhes of ravenous Birds in the Air. There 
were frequent Artempts among the petty Kings upon each others Dominions, 
and as frequent Rebellions of the great Men againſt them; and many Times, 
he whom Riches, Popularity or Faction advanc'd, took upon him the Title and 
State of a King. The Church Story is in a great Meaſure a confus'd Collection 
of Legends, Viſions, Tales, and vulgar Reports, which paſs'd for current in 
thoſe ignorant and credulous Times. Yet out of theſe Clouds of Darkneſs, out 
of theſe Monkiſh and inconſiſtent Diſcourſes, we may pick out many Things 
ſurpriſing, and Matter ſufficient for ſtrange Admiration, if we take notice of 


—é— 


the frequent Faſtings, the fervent Prayers, the large and almoſt profuſe Alms of The Deworion 
thoſe Times; what ſtately and magnificent Fabricks, Churches, Palaces, and hefe Times, 


Monaſteries were built and founded in thoſe Days; what plain and unlearned 
Zeal, what obedient, quiet and hearty Devotion then poſſeſs d the Minds of the 
People, when in about two hundred Years Time, thirty Saxon Kings and Queens 
refign'd their Crowns with all the Glories of the World, and enter'd into a Re- 
ligious Solitude. 


C H A P. IV. 


The Monarchy of the Engliſh Saxons, From the E/ta- 
bliſhment of King Egbert, to the Beginning of the 
Monarchy of the Danes in Englan King 
Canute. 


Containing the Space of about 189 Tears. 


1. EGBERT. 


T. EING arriv'd at the End of the Saxon Heptarchy, we begin to paſs 
from Darkneſs to Twilightz from a State of Confuſion in Story, to 
ſome Degree of Order, and from the Tranſactions of a many-headed 

Government, to thoſe of an united Monarchy, founded and erected by the Pow- 

er of King Egbert. It might have been reaſonably expected, that a wiſe and 

fortunate Prince, at the Head of ſuch large Dominions, and ſo numerous a Peo- 
ple as the Engliſb, after the Expulſion of the Pics and Scots into the Nor- 
thern, and the Britatus into the Weſtern Corners of the Iſle, ſhould not only 
have enjoy'd the Fruits of Peace and Quiet, but left much Felicity as well as 

Greatneſs to many ſucceeding Generations. Yet ſuch is the Uncertainty of 

Human Affairs, and the Weakneſs of the beſt Conjectures, That he who rul'd 

over all the Engliſh ſhould have little Cauſe to rejoice in the Obedience of thoſe 

of his own Blood; for he was ſcarcely eſtabliſh'd in his united Throne, when 
both he and his Subjects were alarm'd by the Invaſions of a formidable Enemy 


from 


A. D. 
828. 
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The 1-vaſins from abroad, whoſe Fury and Violence extended not only to himſelf, but to his 


and Progreſs of 


The Death of 


his Dommions. 


Succeſſors for many Years. For about theſe Times a new Swartn of People, 
from the Northern Parts of Europe, under the Names of Danes and Normans, 
or Norwegians, began at firſt to infeſt the Seas, and at length the Lands of the 
Belgick, Gallick and W Shores, filling all Places with Slaughters, Spoils 
and Devaſtations. The Normans firſt over- run the Belgick Provinces upon the 
Mouth of the Rhine, and gave to thoſe Parts next the Sea the new Names of 
Holland and Zealand. Afterwards they ſail'd in vaſt Numbers into the Mouth 
of the Seyne, and with great Fierceneſs ſubdu'd that Northern Part of France, 
which ever ſince has been call'd by the Name of Normandy, and became the 
Seat of a great Norman Duke, and his Succeſſors for ſeveral Generations. In 
the mean Time the Danes began their Inroads and furious Invaſions upon the 
Coaſts of England, with mighty Numbers, and with greater Fury and Pagan 


Barbarity than the Saxons before them; never giving this Ifland any long Reſpite 
for above 230 Years. 


Egbert was now in the full Height of his Glory, and had enjoy'd his Con- 3.4. 


ueſts but a few peaceful Years, when the Danes made their firſt Invaſion in“ 
this Reign, which was in the Ifle of Shepey in Kent, ravaging thoſe Parts 

without any great Reſiſtance. In the following Year they arriv'd in greater 
Numbers with thirty five Ships, and landed at Charmouth in Dorſetſhire, where 
they were vigorouſly encounter'd by Egbert himſelf, and a ſevere Battel enfu'd; 
in which Herefrid and Migferth two Biſhops were lain, as alſo Dudda and 
Oſmund, two Saxon Commanders. Egbert had the Advantage in the former 
Part of the Battel, yet towards Night he loſt the Victory, tho? by the Help of 
it he retreated, and ſav'd the Diſhonour of an entire Defeat, which was the 
only Time that Fortune ceas d to favour this Monarch's Undertakings. But 
two Years after, the Danes returning with a powerful Navy, and joining in 
League with the Corniſh Britains, Egbert encounter'd all their Forces, gain'd a 
compleat Victory over them, and freed his Kingdom at that Time from the In- 
vaſion of theſe 4 Enemies. At length after a mild and glorious Reigu 
of thirty ſix Years and ſeven Months, he dy d and was bury d at Wincheſter, 
leaving his Son great nn of eſtabliſhing his Fame, and predicting his 
Felicity, in caſe what he had obtain d by Induſtry, were not laſt by Sloathful- 
neſs, to which this Nation had been too much addicted. He dyd in the 


0 836, aſter he had been near nine Years ſupreme Monarch of the Engliſh 
ation, | | 


2. ETHELWULEF 


Upon the Deceaſe of Egbert, his eldeſt Son Ethelwulf ſucceeded in all his . 


Dominions, upon the fourth of February. This Prince had been formerly edu- 
cated in the Monaſtery of Wincheſter, under the Tuition of Helmeſtan Biſhop 
and Swithune Dean of that Church, where he enter'd into Orders, and is ſaid 
to have been both a Monk and Biſhop of Mincheſter. But after his Father's 
Death, being urg d by the Nobility and Clergy, and abſolv'd from his Vows by 
Pope Gregory IV. he enter d upon the Monarchy of England; yet till he re- 
tain'd much of the Monkiſh Temper, lov'd Eaſe and Solitude, and had ſmall 
Inclinations to Ambition. Therefore reſting ſatisfy d with his paternal King- 
dom of Heſt-Saxony, he made over the Kingdoms of Kent, and of the South 
and Eaſt-Saxons, which had been his Father's Conqueſts, to a Brother, or per- 
haps a Son of his, called Athe/fan, who for ſome Years retain'd thoſe Domini- 
ons. He gave the Biſhoprick of Mincheſter to his Tutor Swithune, to whom 
2 Alſian Biſhop of Sherburne, he left the Management of his principal Af- 

Irs, | | 


The unwarlike 77 of King Ethelwulf gave both Encoura 
an eaſie Entrance to 


Pagan Danes, who in the Beginning of his Reign made © 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral Deſcents into England, and not like generous Conquerors, but devouring The Danes 
Caterpillers. barbarouſly waſted ſeveral Parts of the Nation at the ſame Inſtant, > Fogland 
ſo that the Inhabitants were confounded, and at a loſs how to make any Reſiſt- FED 
ance. Many of theſe Northern Princes enter d the Land at Southampton and 
Portſmouth ; at the former Place with a Defeat, and at the latter with Victory 
and not long after, at a Place call'd Mere ſwar, the Engliſh under the Comman 
of Earl Herebert were routed, and the greateſt Part of the Army deſtroy'd. 
The following Year they committed great Devaſtations in Lindſey, Eaſt-En- 
gland and Kent; and embolden'd with theſe Succeſſes, they march'd on as 
far as Canterbury, Rocheſter and London it ſelf, with no leſs barbarous Hoſti- 
litics. And giving no Reſpite to the peaceful Deſires of Ethelwulf, the next 
Year they return'd with thirty five Ships, fought with the King at the River 
Carr, where they had encounter'd his Father, and made good their Ground. 
But in the ninth Year of this Reign, they met with a conſiderable Stop in the 
full Courſe of their outragious Inſults: For Earl Earnulf with the Men of So- 
mer ſeiſbire, Alſtan the Biſhop, and Count Oſric with thoſe of Dorſelſbire, en- 
gaging them at the Mouth of the River Pedridan, flaughter'd them in great 
Numbers, and obtain d a memorable Victory, which quell'd their Power for 
about ſix Years after. 
$«x. 4, But in the fifteenth Year of this Reign, Mars was more predominant than A, p 
Ae, ever, and Fortune kept the Scale on the King's Side: For the deſtroying Danes 851. 
with two or three hundred Ships enter d the Thames, landed in Kent, 4nd took 
and pillag d both Canterbury and London; and proceeding further they defeated 
Berthulf King of Mercia with his whole Army; then marching into Surry, 
they behav'd themſelves as tho' they were able to withſtand the whole Power 
of the Engiih Nation. Here they were met by King Erhelwnlf himſelf, and 
his Son Erhelbald, with all the Heft-Saxon Forces, at a Place call'd Aclea, Thiy are ſeue- 
now Oakley in Surrey; where after a long and ſharp Conteſt, the Victory fell ral Time: wer- 
intirely to the Eng/;ſp, with a vaſt Slaughter of theſe inſolent Invaders. So ay * 
that this was accounted a fortunate Year to England, and added to the King , 
great Fame and Reputation. With the like Succels his Brother Athelſtan King 
of Kent encounter'd the Danes at Sandwich, where purſuing of them to the 
Sea, he took ſeveral of their Ships: And in Devonſhire, Earl Ceorle at Winle- 
ſhore ſo weaken'd their main Power, that in a kind of Deſpair they withdrew 
themſelves into the Iſland of Thanet, where they continu'd all the Winter Sea- 
ſon; and if Deſtiny had not withſtood the Exgliſʒ Nation, the Danes in hu- 
man Probability might have been totally expell'd the Land. But the Saxons 
| imagining themſelves free from the common Enemy, renew'd their old Conteſts 
3 with the ever depreſſed Britains, againſt whom Burthred King of Mercia ſuc- 
7 ceſsfully obtain d the Aſſiſtance of King Etheluulſ, whoſe Daughter Erhelſwirh 
he had obtain d in Marriage; which for a while ſupported the Fame and Power 
of that valiant but unfortunate Prince. | 


4 Afr. Etbelwulf, now enjoying Peace, ſent his youngeſt Son Alfred, then but five A. D. 
5 een ain. Years of Age, with a large Retinue to Rome, whom Leo the Pope both conſe- 853. 
| crated to be King afterwards, and adopted to be his Epiſcopal Son. But this 
: Peace laſted not long; for in the ſame Year the Danes landed afreſh in Thanet, 
: where Ealker with the Forces of Kent, and Hudda with thoſe of Surry en- 
. gag d with them, and at firſt repell'd them; but the Slain and Drowned were at 
length ſo many on either Side, as left the Loſs almoſt equal on both. In the 
next Year the Danes winter d again in Shepey, and became more formidable The Danes a- 
g than before. Inſomuch that the King, Nobility and Clergy being extreamly 3% formides 
* allarm'd and affrighted at the Devaſtations of theſe Pagan Invaders, and judg- * 
5 ing theſe Calamities to be the Effects of their Sins and Corruptions, bethought 
themſelves of a wholeſom and uniform Remedy, as they term d it, and a proper 
Security againſt their Enemies; which was an Act of the great Council or Par- Ethelwulf 
liament in thoſe Days, ſince often called 1 he Grant of King Ethelwulf, of the %% grand 
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Tithe of the Profits of all Lands to the Church, free from all Burdens, Taxes 

and Exactions whatſoever. This Grant, by the Conſent of the grand Council, 

was ſignd by all the Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, Abbeſſes, and Secular 

2 of all England; and likewiſe by Burthred King of Mercia, and Edmund 
ing of the Eaſt- Angles, then ſubje& and tributary to King Erhelwulf, After 

this Grant was confirm'd and ſubſcrib'd, Ethelwulf with great Solemnity of- 

fer'd it upon the Altar of St. Peter's in the Cathedral of Wincheſter, where the 

Parliament was held, and the Biſhops caus'd it to be publiſh'd in every Church 

of their reſpective Dioceſes and Diſtricts. 

A. D. Having ſetled theſe Affairs at home, he took his beloved Son Alfred with ſe 


855. him, and with great Devotion took a Journey to Rome, where he was honoura- 
He takes * 


— 4 to 
ome. re 


receiv'd and entertain'd for the Space of a whole Lear; in which Time he 
4 the Engliſh School that Osfa King of Mercia had founded in that . 
which had been, burnt down, and now bore the Name of Thomas the Holy. 
His Return from Rome was through France, and being a Widower, he there 
He marries the ary d Judith the beautiful Daughter of Charles the Bald then Emperor, in 
— honour of whom he ever plac'd her in a Chair of State, and gave her ſuch 
Marks of Dignity as were contrary to the Weſt-Saxon Law that had been made 
upon the Account of Erheburga's Crimes. His Abſence and this Marriage gave 
A Conſpiracy Occaſion to a dangerous Conſpiracy in his own Nation, form'd and carry'd on 
#ganft i. by his eldeſt Son Erhelbald, Biſhop Alſtan his imagin'd Friend, and Enwulf 
Earl of Somerſet, who us d all poſſible Endeavours to deprive him of his King- 
dom. This Inſurrection was expected to produce nothing leſs than an unfortu- 
nate War: But Ethelwulf foreſeeing the Dangers and Miſeries of Civil Diſcord, 
out of his meer Clemency and great Condeſcenſion, by the Aſſent of his Nobles, 
agreed to divide the whole Kingdom between Himſelf and his Son. According- 
The Land d Iy a Diviſion was ſolemnly made, but with ſo much Artifice and Partiality, 
—_—— that the Weſtern and beſt Parts were given to the Son, and the Eaſtern and 
Echelbald. worſt left to the Father; which rais'd ſuch an Indignation among many of the 
Nobility, that they offer d the King their utmoſt Aſſiſtance for the Recove 
of the whole; but he peacefully diſſuaded them, reſting ſatisfy'd with the Por- 
tion aſlign'd him. Two Years after, finding himſelf declining, he diſpos'd of 
his Kingdom to his two Eldeſt Sons Ethelbald and Erhelbert, and his Heredi- 
tary Eitate to his other Sons and Daughters. For the Advantage of his Soul, 
he order'd that in his Hereditary Lands, every tenth Hide or Manſion ſhould 
maintain one poor Parſon with Meat, Drink and Cloathing; and he commanded 
that three hundred Marks ſhould be paid annually to Rome, for theſe Purpoſes, 
one hundred to buy Oyl for the Lamp in the Church of St. Peter, as much for 
Oyl in the Church of St. Paul, and the other hundred to the Pope himſelf. 
| His Death, Not long after he dy'd at a Place call'd Stamrige, upon the 13th Day of Fanu- 
ary, in the Year 857, and was bury'd at the Cathedral in Wincheſter, having 
reign'd twenty Years and five Months. 


EST HEARS AETD 


A. D. IT. Ethelwulf left four Sons behind him, Erhelbald, Ethelbert, Ethelred, an. a. 
857 and Alfred, who all ny aſcended the Throne, and became Kings of 341. 
— England. Upon his Deceaſe, his two eldeſt Sons divided their Father's King- “ 
n dert le. OM, according to his laſt Will and Teſtament, Erhelbald the Eldeſt ſucceeded 
| him in Meſt-Oaxony, whilſt his ſecond Brother Ethelbert reign'd in Kent, as 
alſo over the Eaſt and Sourh-Saxons. Notwithſtanding this D.vifion, Erhelbald 

has been always accounted Fi eas Monarch: But we have very little remaining 

of his Per ſon and Actions. All that we find is, that he was a luxurious and perti- 

dious | rincez and being charm'd with the Beauty of his Step-Mother Judith, 


he marry'd her, contrary to the Laws of God and Man. Bur not long after, 
F we 
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we are told, that by the Admonition of Swithun Biſhop of Wincheſter, he re- 
pented of his Inceſt, put away his unlawful Wife, and obſerv'd all Things that 

the Biſhop enjoin'd him. Having, without any other memorable Action, reign'd 

almoſt three Years, he dy'd on the twentieth Day of December, and the Year Fthelbald dies. 
860; being bury'd firſt at Sherburn the Cathedral in Dorſerftire, and after- 

wards remov'd to the Church at Salisbury. ; | 


4 ETHELBERT. 


ge Upon the Deceaſe of Erhelbald, his ſecond Brother Ethelbert, who had been A. D. 
joined with him in the Government, ſucceeded in the whole Monarchy of En- 860. 
gland, which he rul'd with great Peace and Concord at home. But from abroad Ethelbert le 
he was ſoon moleſted by the deſtroying Danes, who with a powerful Navy 27 Dunes 
landed at Southampton, and took and plunder'd the City of Wincheſter. But in gain invade the 
their Return to their Ships, they were met by Oſrict Earl of Southampton, and Lu. 
Ethelwulf of Barkſhire, who put them to flight, and conſtrain'd them to aban- 

don their Booty. Afterwards, taking a large Compaſs, they again enter'd the 

Iſle of Thanet, and there took u x Ich Winter Quarters. The Kentifh Men 

being weary'd out with frequent Allarms, found themſelves oblig'd to purchace 

their Peace by a Sum of Mony; but the Pirates under Pretence of receiving this 

Mony, and confirming the League, made an Excurſion into the Country, and 

waſted all the Eaſtern Parts of Rent. Nevertheleſs the Inhabitants, by uniting 

all their Forces, expelld theſe pertidious Wretches. About which Time King 
Ethelbert, after a worthy Reign of five Years, dy d, much lamented by his The Death of 


Subjects, who honourably interr'd him at the Cathedral of Sherburn, by his Eechelbert. 
Brother Ethelbald. 


E ET MEOERESEDL: - 


54x. 4n, Athelbert was ſucceeded in his Kingdom by his next Brother Ethelred, the A. D. 
2m, third Son of Erhelwulf, whoſe Reign was more tempeſtuous than any before 866. 

him, and was one continu'd Conflict with the Pagan Danes. In the Beginning 

of which a vaſt Army of theſe Ravagers, under the Conduct of Hinguar and The Danes ar- 
Hubba, two valiant Brothers, invaded the Nation, landed in Eaſt-England, i . 
and there wintering made a Truce with the Inhabitants, only with Deſign to 6 
obtain from them a ſufficient Number of Horſes for their Men. Being well 

furniſh'd for a long Expedition, in the following Year they paſs'd over the 

Humber as far as Tork, where the Civil Diſſentions of the Northumbrians af. 

forded them great Incouragement and Advantage. For they had lately depos'd 

Osbert their King, and had choſen Ella the Head of another Faction in his 

Room; but being at length rous'd by the common Danger, both Parties united, 

made Head againſt the Danes, and prevail'd ; but too raſhly purſuing them in- 

to Zork, then but ſlenderly walled, : Northumbrians were terribly ſlaughter'd 

both within and without, their two Kings ſlain, and the City burnt. The 
Remainder of the People made the beſt Terms they could with the Enemy; yet 
notwithſtanding they were over-run, and the Country ravag'd as far as 2 i- They ravage 
ver Tine, and Egbert, one of the Enghſh Race, appointed King over them. 42 the North 
Brompton gives us this particular Occaſion of the Danes marching to Zork ; 7 8nd. « 
That Bruern a Nobleman, whoſe Wife King Osbert had raviſh'd, call'd in Hin- 

guar and Hubba to revenge the Injury: A remarkable Example, if the Truth 

were as evident. Being thus victorious, the Danes in the following Year paſ- 

ſed over into Mercia and winter'd at Nottingham; which ſo allarm'd Burhed 

the King of that Country, with his Noblemen, that they implor'd the Aſſiſt- 

ance of our King Ezhelred, with young Alfred his Brother. To which they 

| 2 | 
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readily agreed; and aſſembling their Forces, together with Edmund King of 
the oft Angles, they join'd A Mercians, and offer d Battel to the Enemy; 
but the Danes apprehending the Hazard, kept themſelves within the Town and 
Caſtle; till the Mercians, weary'd out with Delays, came to Articles of Truce 
with them. Upon which the Danes abandon'd the Place, and return'd back to 
Tork with great Booty, where they continu'd about a Year, practiſing great Se- 
verities and Cruelties. ; . 

Winter being paſt, the Danes ſoon broke their Truce, paſs d over Humber 
into Lindſey, and landing at Humberſtone, miſerably waſted all the Country; 
and particularl deſtroy c the famous Monaſtery o Bardney, killing all the 
Monks in the Church without Mercy. Having continu d in thoſe Parts all the 
Summer, and conſum'd all Things with Fire and Sword, about the Feaſt of 
St. Michael they enter'd Keſteren, another Part of Lincolnſhire, and there com- 
mitted the like Ravages and Barbarities. At length the valiant Count Agar 
drew together all the Youth of Hoyland, now Holland in the ſame County, 
with Wibert and Leofric two Knights, who march'd at the Head of them, to- 
gether with a brave Body of two, hundred Men belonging to Croy/and Abby, 
who were led by one Toly, then a Monk. Theſe taking with them about three 
hundred couragious Men from Deeping Langtoft and Baſton, to whom alſo 
joir'd Morchard Lord of Bourne, with his ſtrong and numerous Family, and 

ing met by O got Governor of Lincoln, an old Commander, with the Lin- 
coln Squadron, upon the Feaſt of St. Maurice they reſolutely engag'd the Pagan 
Deſtroyers, kill'd three of their Kings, great Numbers of the Soldiers, and pur- 
ſu'd the reſt to their Camp. From the Death and Burial of theſe three Kings, 
the Village before calld Laundon, was afterwards call'd Trekingham, and now 
by Corruption Frekingham. But the Night following, Gothurn, Baſey, Of: 
ketil, Halfden and Hamond, all five Kings, and as many Earls, Hinguar, Hub- 
ba, Frena, Sidroc the Elder and Younger, coming in from ſeveral Parts with 
great Spoils and numerous Forces, the greateſt Part of the Chriſtians, terrify'd 
with their Power, retir'd in the Night. The reſt having early in the Mornin 
heard Divine Service, ard receivd the Sacrament, reſolv d to die for their Reli- 

jon and their Country, and march'd directly againſt their Enemies. Algar 
N up his Forces to the beſt N leaving one Part to Friar Toly and 
Morcard of Bourne, another to Oſzot of Lincoln, and headed a third himſelf; and 
finding them much inferior in Number to the Enemy, he form'd them into the 
Shape of a Wedge, againſt the Archers ſetting as it were a Paliſado of their 
Bucklers, and againſt the Violence of the Horſe a Wood of Lances; in which 
Poſture they kept unbroken till Night approach'd. The Enemy perceiving that 
neither their Archers nor Horſe could do Execution, counterfeited a Flight, 
which occaſion d the Engliſb to break their Ranks and purſue, contrary to the 
Orders of their Commanders, ſo that they were eaſily broken and diſpers d with 
| my Slaughter. The brave and renowned Algar, with his Commanders and a 

w Soldiers, cluſtering together upon a Hill, long ſuſtain'd the Brunt of the 
Pagan Army, and ſeeing the ſtouteſt Chriſtians dead, they continu'd valiantly fight- 
ing over their Bodies, till with many Wounds they expir'd. Only a few young 
Men of Sutton and Gedney, caſting away their Arms eſcap'd to the adjoining 
Wood, from whence with much Dithculty they reach'd Creyland, and brought 
the {ad News of the Overthrow, as the Monks were at their Veſpers. Not long 
after the Danes Pee and burnt the rich Abby of Croy/and, and maſſacred 
all the Monks; from whence they march'd to the Monaſtery of Medeſbamſted 
or Peterborough, where they did the like; and thence with innumerable Rava- 
ges they paſs'd on to Huntington, then to Grantebrig or Cambridge, and then 
to the lile of EH where they pillag'd and burnt that famous Monaſtery, and 
kill'd the Monks, with great Numbers of others who had retir'd thither for 
Security. After this they march'd into Eaff-England, where meeting with 


Earl Mulletule, who made a vigorous Reſiſtance, they cut him off with all his 
; Army, 
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Army, and winter'd at Thetford. Here the pious Edmund, King of the Coun- 


try, oppoſing them, was put to flight, taken at Heyleſdune, now Hoxon, and 


ſet up as a Butt to ſhoot at; where calling upon God, and profeſſing himſelf a 
Martyr, he was firſt ſcourg'd, then ſhot through with many Arrows, and at 
length beheaded; the Place of his Burial being afterwards call'd St. Edmund's 
Bury. At the fame Time Dummoc br Dunwich was alſo — by theſe 
Ravagers, and the Biſhop's See was remov'd to He/mham in Norfo/k. 


„ . The furious Danes having over-run Northumberland, Mercia and Eaſt- 
A. England, in the following Year bent their Coutſe towards the Weft-Saxons, 


whoſe Territories had not felt the Effects of their Avarice and Cruelty, and 
who alone were in a Capacity to reſiſt them: For the Monarchy not being com- 

leatly eſtabliſn'd, the — — of the Heptarchy had weaken d all the other 
Provinces Arriving at Reading, the Danes with new Recruits and a mighty 
Force encamp'd between the Rivers Thames and Kenet, and ſent two Earls to 
forage in the Country; but they were met by Erhelwulf Earl of B whkſhire, 
who engag d them at Englefield, killd one of their Earls, and obtaind the Vi- 
ctory. Four Days after King Ethelred with his Brother Alfred gave Battel to the 


i. 


Kim Edmund 
martyr'd, 


871. 


The Dunes 


chief Body of the Danes, in which Earl Erhelwulf was (lain, together with great e 


Numbers on both Sides, and the Danes kept the Field. Yet the Advantage was 


tels with Ethel- 
red and his 


not ſo great againſt the Eng/;/h, but in four Days after the King and his Bro- Commanders. | 
ther appear'd again in the Field at a Place call'd Eſceſdune, or Aſhdoune, where 


they engag'd on both Sides with their full Strength. The Danes divided their 
Army into two Bodies, the one led by Baſcai and Hulfden their two Kings, 
the other by their Earls; and the firſt engag'd with Erhelred, and the latter 
with Alfred. In the former Body King Baſcai was ſlain, in the latter the two 
Sidrocs, beſides three other Earls, Osbearn, Frena and Hareld; and both were 

ut to flight, with the Slaughter of many Thouſands; ſo that ſuch a Victory 
had not been known for many Ages. Yet after this great Loſs, within fourteen 
Days Time, being headed by Agnere and Hubba, they engag'd the King and 
his Brother at a Place call'd Baſing, where they apparently gain'd the Advan- 
tage. Still the Loſs ſuſtain'd by the Engliſb could not be great, for about two 
Months after, they were ſo well recruited that they durſt a third Time engage 
with the Pagans at Merotune, tho lately reinforced, and divided into two Bo- 
dies, and in the ſame Poſture they had formerly fought. Both theſe Bodies 
were put to flight, tho* for a great Part of the Day they kept the Advantage, 


and the Slaughter was great on both Sides; and yet the Annals tell us that the 


Danes remain d Maſters of the Field; fo various was the Fortune of this Day, 
or rather.ſo uncertain their Intelligence. Of all the Landings and Devaſtations 


of the Danes, from the Days of Ethelwulf till their two laſt Battels with | 


Ethelred, or of their Leaders, whether Kings, Dukes or Earls, the Daniſh Hi- 
{torians of beſt Credit are wholly ſilent; ſo little Value they had for the Memo- 
ry of their barbarous and inhuman Actions; unleſs we may ſuppoſe thein, ac- 
cording to Aſſer, to have come from Danubius, or ſome other Farts, rather 
than Denmark. In the Summer, there I r a dreadful Plague, of which 
King Ethelred is ſaid to have dy'd, after he had reign'd above tive Years in great 
Reputation. He dy'd on the 23d Day of April, ſome ſay by the Wounds re- 
ceiv'd in his laſt Battel; which ſeems to be confirm'd by an Inſcription ori his 
Tomb at Minborne, cited by Mr. Camden; but that being of a modern Date, 
the Authority of it is doubted by many. 


9 6. ALFRED. 


III. The great Egbert, above — 0 Years ago, had begun and mark d out 
6 , and like Julius Ceſar founded it; but 
the full Eſtabliſhment of it was left to his glorious Grandſon A;fred, the 


youngelt 
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youngeſt Son of King Ethelwulf, who like Auguſtus compleated it, and ſo firm- 


ly fix d it, that it continu'd ever ſince. Notwithſtanding his Reign was fill'd with 


infinite Troubles, and innumerable Moleſtations from the Danes, which ſome- 

times reduc d him to greater Exigencies, than had been known to 7 of his 

Predeceſſors. This Prince is by ſome ſaid to have been firſt ſupreme Monarch 

Alfred the fr of England, and by others the firſt King that ever was anointed in this Nation. 

anointed Xing He was couragious and brave, of a winning Behaviour and a charming Conver- 

TR ſation, and a ready Wit and profound Wiſdom. Being now twenty two Years 

of Age, he took Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom not without Reluctancy, being juſt- 

ly apprehenſive of the conſtant Invaſions and barbarous Hoſtilities of the Pa- 

ans. And he had ſcarcely ſolemniz'd his Brother's Funeral, when in a Month's 

Time with an inconſiderable Army he was oblig d to engage the whole Power 

of the Danes at Wilton; where at firſt by his Courage and Valour he forc'd 

them to fly, but at length finding the Number of the Purſuers to be ſmall, they 

rallied, encounter'd the wearied Engliſt, and became Maſters of the Field. And 

He fights fi. that it might not ſeem ſtrange to any that the Numbers of the Chriſtians were 

4 — ſo ſmall, Afer and the Annals tell us, That in this one Year the Engliſh had 

been ſpent and weaken d by eight or nine ſeveral Battels againſt the Pagans, 

beſides innumerable Shirmilhes, in which, tho the Danes loſt one King and 

nine Earls, or principal Commanders, yet receiving ſuch frequent Recruits from 

beyond the Seas, whilſt the Zng/zo wanted that Advantage, it is no Wonder if 

they prevail'd. But now being tired with inceſſant Hoſtilities, this Year a 

Peace was made with the Danes, upon Condition that they ſhould leave the 

Kingdom; which they for ſome Time obſerv'd, but to no great Effect. For the 

The Mercians next Year the Danes having landed again, march'd from Reading to London, 

make Peace and there took up their Winter Quarters; where the Merciaus were conſtraind 

with them. 

to make Peace with them. 


A. D. In the Summer following, theſe Rovers march d Northwards, and winter d . 4+. 
874+ at Torkſey in Lincolnſhire, where the Mercians gladly renew'd their Articles of 


Peace. Notwithſtanding which, removing their Forces to Rependune, now Rep- 
ton upon Trent in Darbyſpire, they there forc'd Burhed King of the Mercians 
to quit both his Kingdom and the Nation, and retire to Rome; leaving all his 
Mercia fam Dominions to their Poſſeſſion. His Kingdom was farm'd out by the Danes to 
our by the one of his Servants call'd Ceolwulf, upon Condition that he ſhould reſtore it up- 
— on the ſame Time it was demanded. After which, theſe Pagan Devourers divi- 

ded themſelves into two Parties; one of which, under the Conduct of Hafden 
one of their Kings, march d into Northumberland, where they winter d by the 
Tine, {ubdu'd all the adjacent Countries, and waſted the Territories of the Pitts, 
and the P&7:fh Britains. The other Party, commanded by Cuthrun, Oskitell 
and Amund, three other of their Kings, march d directly to Grantbrig or Cam- 
bridge, where fixing their Quarters, for a Year they ſpread themſelves like Lo- 
cuſts over all that Country. In the mean Time King Alfred, now perceiving 
that theſe Miſchiefs at Land proceeded from the Enemies being Maſters at Sea, 
mann d out a ſmall Fleet, deſigning to ſurpriſe theſe Pirates before their Land- 
ing; and meeting with ſeven of their Ships, they took one, and diſpers d the 
relle A promiſing Succeſs from ſo {mall a Beginning; for the Engliſß at that 
A. D. Time were but little experienc'd in Sea Affairs. The following Summer the 


Alfred mans 
out a Fleet, 


876. Danes remov'd to a Caſtle of the Meſt-Saxons calld Werhum ; where Alfred, 


whoſe Power had been much weaken'd, either by a wife Management, or as 
ſome ſay by Mony, brought them to ſuch Terms of Peace, that they ſwore the 
moſt ſolemn Oaths, immediately to depart the Land. But in a ſhort Time, fal- 
ſify ing their Oaths, they with all their Horſe got by Night to Exeter, and 
The Danes wis Winter d in thoſe Parts, At the ſame Time Hafden their King had brought 
2 his Affairs to that Perfection in Northumberland, that he divided that Countr 
| amongſt his Men, and began to cultivate it with Tillage. And it was in this 
Year, according to Aſ/er, that Rollo with his Danes or Normans, having win- 


ter'd 
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ter'd here in England, paſs'd over the Sea, invaded France, ard took Poſſeſſion 
of all Neu/tria, ſince calld Normandy, there reigning himſelf Fifty Years. 
In the following Year, the Daniſh Fleet failing or roving about the Weſt, 


lr. met with ſuch a Tempeſt near Swanſnich in Hampſhire, as overſet an hundred Thiy ſuffer ae 


and twenty of their Ships, and left the reſt eaſie ro be maſter'd by thoſe Gallies, “ 


which King Alfred had plac'd there to guard the Seas. At the ſame time the 
Danes were beſieg d by the King's Troops in Exeter, and being humbled by 
the Loſs of their Fleet, they offer d ſufficient Hoſtages, took ſeveral Oaths, and 
enter'd into new Articles of Peace. According to which Articles they left . 
Saxony, and departed into Mercia, of which they divided part of it among 
themſelves, and left the reſt to Ceolwulf their ſubſtituted King. But notwith- 
ſtanding all their Oaths and Obligations, in the Beginning of the next Year, 


they with a great Power enter d into Weſt-Saxony, and quarter ing at Chippen- weſt Saxony 
ham in Wiltſhire, waſted all the Country, forc'd many of the Inhabitants be- —_ 0 


ond Sea, and took Poſſeſſion of the chief Parts of it: Inſomuch that the King 
himſelf was conſtrain'd with a few of his Nobles, and with ſome Soldiers and 
Vaſſals, to retire among the woody and boggy Parts of Somer/erfhrre, where he 
led a melancholy Life, in great Trouble and Scarcity, having no Proviſions but 
what he could get by Incurſions from the Pagans, or from thoſe Chriſtians who 


had ſubmitted themſelves to their Power. At length he was forc'd to take Alfred driven 


| Lodgings with a poor Neatherd ; where we are told that the Man's Wife repre- 
manded him for ſuffering her Bread to take Damage at the Fire, no ways ſup- 
poſing him to have been the Man who had fought ſo many Battels, and obtain'd 
ſo many Victories over the Pagan Power. His Retirement was fo private, that 
neither his Friends nor Enemies could tell where he was; and all this Time his 
Royal Patrimony became a Prey, both to the Danes and the revolting Engii/s. 
And here per forming an extraordinary Act of Charity, in the Time of his great- 
eſt Want, it is {aid that he receivd a Promife from Heav'n, by Way of Viſion, 
that he ſhould have a ſpeedy Deliverance from all his Trouble and Afflictions. 


du D. "This began to y"=— in a ſhort Time: For Hafden and the Brother of Hin- 


guar, coming with twenty three Ships from orth-Wales, where they had 
made great Devaſtations, landed in Devonſbire near a ſtrong Caſtle calbd Ken- 
with; where by the ſudden Sally of the Garriſon, they were flain with 
twelve hundred of their Men. This gave Encouragement to King Alfred 
to build a Fortreſs at Athelney in Somerſetſhire, in which he bravely de- 
fended himſelf and his Followers. And in ſeven Weeks Time he march'd from 
thence with his Subjects and Vaſſals there, to engage with the Pagans. And 
coming to Ecbryt-ſtone now Brix/tone, he was met by the Inhabitants of Malt. 
ſhire, Somerſetſhire and Hampſhire, who receiv'd their King with extraordinary 


Satisfaction, as one riſen from the Dead. But finding the Enemy to be far ſu- regains bi 
perior in Numbers, and other Advantages, before he engag'd them, according to V. 


Ingulph and Malmesbury, he undertook a very uncommon Adventure; which 
was to take upon him the Form and Habit of an ordinary Muſician, and with 
one Companion to enter the Daniſh Camp as a Spy. Here he became fo accep- 
table by his Singing and Playing, that he was at length introduc'd to the King's 
Tent; and having there and in the reſt of the Camp learnt as much as was con- 
venient, he again return d to his Caſtle at Athelney, where calling together all 
his Followers, he related the careleſs Condition of the Enemy's Camp, and with 
what Eaſe they might be deſtroy d. Being thus incourag d, they muſter'd up all 
their Power, and being led on by a valiant King, at Edendon in Wiltſhire, they 


engag d the whole Forces of the Danes, and gain d an intire Victory. They Ren, the © 
purſu'd them to one of their fortify'd Caſtles, where Alfred cloſely beſieg d Pans, 


them for fourteen Days; till being pinch'd with Famine, they were reduc'd to 
that Neceſlity, as to beg a Peace on Condition that the King ſhould receive 
what Hoſtages he demanded from them, without depoling any himſelf. Upon 
which they made ſuch a Peace as they had never done with any King before; 

for 
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for they not only ſwore that they would depart his Dominions, but alſo that 
Guthram their King ſhould become a Chriſtian ; all which was perfornrd about 
three Weeks after, when the ſaid King with about thirty of his chief Nobility 


and make; Gu- came to Alrey, where Alfred receiving him from the Font at his Baptiſm, be- 


King a Curt- 


came his God-father, call'd his Name Athelſtan, and took him for his adopted 
Son. Upon which, all the Danes retir'd from Meſt-Saxony into Eaſt-Sex and 
Eaſt-England ; which Countries were given them for Habitations by Alfred, 
as appears from the League made at that Time between that King and the 
Danes. 


Durirg this Negotiation, another Swarm of Daniſh Rovers from beyond the g. g. 


Seas, ſaii'd up the Thames, and winter'd at Fullingham, now Fulham; but in &. 
the following Year, with another Body of their Countrymen, they paſs d over 
into France and Flanders, where their Conqueſts and Ravages thew'd that the 
French and Flemiſh were no more able than tlie Engliſh to defend themſelves 


Alfred encrea- from theſe Pagan Invaders. In the mean tune King Alfred, now at Peace and 


ſes his Naval 


at Leiſure, reſolv'd to encreaſe his Naval Forces, and after three Years Dili- 
pence, he provided a conſiderable Fleet; with which he engag d ſeveral of 
the Dant#s, and taking two of their Ships, he order'd the Men to be thrown 
over-board; and not long after he took two more, with two of their Princes, 
but not without ſome Loſs. Two or three Years after another Fleet of Danes 
appear'd on theſe Seas, ſo large that one Part thought themſelves powerful 


More Danes enough to enter France, while the other making up the Rivers Thames and 


Medway, beſicg'd the City of Rocheſter, and having built a ſtrong Fort before 
the Gates, from thence they attack'd the Place. But the Inhabitants made a 
brave Reſiſtance, and held out againſt all their Forces, till Ared himſclf came 
to their Relief, the Fame of whoſe Approach frighted the Beſiegers to their 
Ships, who leaving all their Horſes and many Priſoners, return'd to the Coaſts 


bur withouus of France. King Alfred having now reinforc'd his Fleet, reſolvd to ſuppreſs 


the Daniſh Pirates who then ſhelter'd themſelves among their Countrymen in 
Eaſt-England, which occaſion d a Breach of the League between him and King 
Guthram ; and this Deſign ſo proſper d, that coming to the Mouth of the Ri- 
ver Stoure by Harwich, they met with thirteen of their Ships, which came 
prepar'd by an Encounter, took them all and kilfd their Men. But growing 
ſecure upon this Succeſs, and keeping in a careleſs Poſture, the Danes with all 
the Naval Forces, engag d them in their Return, and much diminith'd the Ho- 
nour of their Triumph. In the following Lear King Alfred, after ſo many Ci- 


London reco- ties being burnt, and ſuch diſmal Deſtruction of People, not only took the City 


of London from the Danes, who had it long in their Poſſeſſion, but he repair d 
it, and reſtor'd it to its ancient Luſtre; and then committed it to the Govern- 
ment of Erhered Earl of the Mercians, to whom he gave his Daughter Ethel. 
fleda in Marriage. And now Affairs being brought to a better Order than for- 
merly, all the Anghſh, namely the Mercians and Kentiſh Men, as alſo the Eaſt 
and Weſt-Saxons, who before had been diſpers d, and made Priſoners by the 


Peace in the Danes, return'd to their Habitations, and put themſclves under King Alfred's 


Protection: And the King was now freed from the Inſults and Incurſions of the 
Danes tor about eight Years. | 

And now the Attairs of the Nation being brought to a peaceable Poſtu b 
renownd Alfred procceded to many worthy Regulations, and to —— pr 45 
Things that might tend either to the Honour or Advantage of his Subjects. 


Alfred refores Finding that in theſe Times Learning was at ſo low an Ebb in the King- 


dom, that few on the South fide of the Humber could read Engliſh, and — 
a Prieſt who could underſtand Latin, he order d Gregory's Paſtoral to be tran- 
ſlated into Eng liſb, and ſent a Copy of it to every Buhop. And for the further 
Advancement of Knowledge, he ſent into France for 2 and John the 


Found the U- Monk, and into Hd, for Afer, who read to him and wrote the Hiſtory of his 


Litez all whom he plac'd at Uxford, where he founded that famous Univerſity 
; in 


in the Year 886, and erected three Colleges, one for Grammarians, another for 
Philoſophers, and a third for Divines. For the Conveniency of Civil Govern- 
ment, this excellent Prince repair'd all his Cities and Caſtles, and built others 
in the moſt neceſſary Places, changing the whole Face of the Kingdom into a 
much better Form; and having walled ſeveral Towers and Caſtles, he made 
them defenſible againſt all the Pagan Power. Nor was he leſs careful in the 
Political Affairs of the Nation; for many of his own Subjects, under the Name 
of Danes having committed frequent Spoils and Rapines, in order to reſtrain 
all Exceſſes, he firſt divided all the Provinces of England into diſtinct Counties, He divides the 
and thoſe again into Hundreds and Tythings, as alſo Pariſhes; fo that every le- * 
gal Subject dwelling in ſome particular Hundred or Tything, if he was ſu pect- 
ed of any Robbery, he was to be condemn d or acquitted by the ſame Diviſion. 
He divided the Governments of the Provinces into two Offices, into Judges 
whom we now call Juſtices of the Peace, and into Sheriffs, who ſtill retain 
that Name. And by this King's Care and Induſtry, there ſucceeded ſo great a 
Tranquility throughout the Realm, that if a Traveller had loſt a Bag of Mony 
in the High-Way, he might have found it untouch'd the next Day. And others 
add, That tho' there were Gold Bracelets hung up at the Parting of ſeveral 
High-Ways, yet Juſtice was ſo ſtrictly executed, that no Man durſt preſume to 
touch them. He was ſo exact and careful in doing Juſtice, that he frequently 1 . of the 
enquir'd after all the Judgments and Deciſions of the whole Country made in 
his Abſence, and very ſtrictly examin'd the Equity of them; and if he found 
any Failure in the Sentences of his Judges, he demanded whether it proceeded 
from Ignorance or a corrupt Mind; if from the former, he reprov'd their Folly 
and Inſolence in undertaking what they underſtood not, and commanded them 
either to quit their Places, or by Study and Books make themſelves fit to anſwer 
the Ends of them: And it was wonderful to fee ſo many illiterate Earls, She- 
riffs and publick Miniſters, apply themſelves to laborious Studies, even in their 
old Age, rather than forfeit their Places and Reputations. This Prince's Laws, 
of which many were Eccleſiaſtical, were for the moſt part Collections from the 
Laws of Ina, Osfa and Ethelbert, to which ſome new ones were added. Theſe His Laws. 
are extant in Lambard, and one or two of the Secular Laws are obſery'd among 
us to this Day: As particularly, That for Entailing Eſtates, © They that had 
© Book-Land, or Eſtates in Land that came to them, or paſs'd by Deed from 
© their Anceſtors, could not ſell or alienate it from their Heirs: And that for 
vouching of Things ſold, &c. No Man's Horſe or Oxe could be ſold with- 
© out a Voucher, one that ſhould take upon him to make good the Sale, and the 
Thing ſold according to the Bargain. 
gr. . And now after eight Years Intermiſſion, the Kingdom became infeſted worſe A. D. 
4 than ever by a freſh Invaſion of the Danes; for vaſt Numbers of them being 893. 
driven by * Emperor Arnwulf out of France march'd Weſtward to Boloigu; * 
where taking Shipping in two hundred and fifty Veſſels, 1 with their 7 ; 
Horſes, they arriv'd in the Mouth of the River Limene in Kent, near to the 
eat Wood Andred, a Wood that extended an hundred and twenty Miles in 
ngth, and thirty in Breadth. Into this Wood they drew up their Ships 
about four Miles from the River's Mouth, where they built a Fortreſs; and af- 
ter them one Haeſten, with eighty Veſſels more enterd the Mouth of the 
Thames, and built a Fort at Midleton, while theſe remain'd at Apledore. King 
Alfred to hinder this Storm that threaten'd his Kingdom, firſt reſolv'd to pre- yy are atren- 
vent the uſual Correſpondence between new Comers and thoſe already ſetled in 4% Alfred. 
the Nation, which had ever prov'd of pernicious Conſequence. He ſtrictly ob- | 
lig d the Danes of Northumberland and of Eaſt-Sex by an Oath of Fidelity, 
and receiv'd Hoſtages from them; and having gather'd together a conſiderable 
Power, he encamp'd himſelf between the Enemies two Armies, at ſuch a Di- 
ſtance, as to be ready to attack either, in caſe they offer'd to remove; then di- 
viding his Army into two Parts, one — obſerv'd the Enemy's main 
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They are wor- 


fed. 


Alfred befieges 
them at Exeter, 


N rr 


Body, whilſt the other remain d ready to reſtrain ſuch Parties as foraged in the Coun- 
try. The Danes rang d about till they came to Eſſex, and then again paſs d 
the Thames into Surry, where at Faruham King Alfred's Troops met them, 
and put them to flight. Their King was wounded, and with one Party ſtaid 
behind, the reſt croſs'd the Thames into an Iſland near Ceo/ne or Colebrook, 
where the King's Army beſieg'd them ſo long, that their own Proviſions fail'd. 
In the mean Time the Danes of Northumberland, not able to hold their Hands 
while their Countrymen were inriching themſelves with Booty, broke their 
Faith, and with an hundred Ships coming to the Eaſt-Angles, ſcour d the Sou- 
thern Parts, as they did with forty Veſſels the Northern Coaſts, and failing 
about to the Weſt, they went and inveſted Exeter. Upon which Aifred ha- 
ſten'd with all his Army towards that City, only left a ſtrong Party of Welſh, 
who marching to London join'd the Citizens and others from the Weſt, and 
paſs d on Eaſt vards to Beamfleet ; where Haeſten having built a Fort was him- 
ſelf gone out to forage, leaving a conſiderable Party to defend it. But the En- 
81/5 ſoon cut this Party in pieces, plunder'd the Caſtle, took much Booty and 
many Priſoners, ard either deſtroy'd all their Ships, or brought them up to 
London or Rocheſter. Among other Priſoners they took the Wife of Haeſten, 
with his Sons, which ſo affected the Barbarian, that he begg d Peace of the 


King, and gave an Oath and Hoſtages for his Peaceable Deportment. Alfred 


willingly ſet his Wife and his Sons at Liberty, to one of whom he himſelf be- 


came God-father, and Earl Ethelred to the other; and beſides all, he generouſ- 
ily beſtow'd on him a large Sum of Mony. 


But Haeſten being return'd to Beamfleet, could not reſtrain his ravenous In- . 4+ 
clination, but without regard to his Reputation, proceeded to ravage all the ad- 


jacent Country; and joining with the other Daniſs Army, he built another Caſtle 
at Shobery in Eſſex. Then paſling the Thames with ſuch as join d them from 
Northumberland and Eaſt-England, they preſs d on towards the Severn, waſting 
all the Cuuntry as they march'd. In the mean Time King Alfred (till carry d 
on the Siege of Hæxeter, where the Danes being extreamly diſtreſs'd with Fa- 
mine, and having eaten many of their Horſes, reſolv'd to ſally out and join with 
their Coumrymen who lay encamp'd on the Eaſt Side of the River; but the 
King, with Loſs of ſeveral conſiderable Men of his Party, defeated them, and 
oblig'd the Remainder to fly into Eſſex to their Ships and the Fort they had 
built in that Country. But no ſooner was one Party ſuppreſs'd but another 
ſprung up: For La, one of their Leaders, before Winter gather d a ſtrong Ar- 
my out of Eaſt-England and Northumberland, and depoſiting their Wives, 
Ships and Goods into the Hands of the Eaſt-Angles, march'd Day and Night 
with ſuch Expedition, that they came and took the City of Mirheal near Che- 
fer in the Weſt, before the Purſuers could overtake them. And having waſted 
all the Country, the following Year they abandon'd the Place, and invaded 
North. Males, from whence laden with Plunder they return'd into Northumber- 
land and Eaſt-England; then proceeding into Eſſex, they ſeiz d on a ſmall 
Iſland call'd Mercy, and another Party returning by Sea from the Siege, landed 
upon the Coaſt of Suſſex, where the Inhabitants of Chicheſter by a Sally flew 
many of them, and took ſome of their Ships. At the ſame Time ſuch as had 
poſſcſs d themſelves of Mercy drew up their Ships ſome into the River Thames, 
and others into Lee-Road, on the Banks of which, the following Year the 


built a Fort about twenty Miles from London, at or near Ware. L he Inhab!- 


tants of London looking upon this as a dangerous Curb, with other Aſliſtants 
endeavour'd io demoliſh it, but were repell'd with the Loſs of many Men, and 
amongſt rhe reſt, three of the King's Officers. Upon which A/fred in the Time 
of Harveſt incamped nearer the City, to preſerve the Reapers from the Daniſfp 
Incurſions; and riding on a certain Time by the River Lee, he diſcover'd a 


ife diſappoints Way, by digging large Ditches, and dividing the Streams of the River, to cauſe 


them As Warc. 


the Enenues Ships to reſt upon dry Land; which he attempted with ſuch Suc- 
cels, 
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that the Danes perceiving they were not to be got off, ſuddenly ſent awa 
— Wives and Children inre Eaf-England and march'd on foot as far as 1 
Place call'd ee upon the Severn, where they built a new Fortreſs and 
winter'd. While the Citizens of London, with great Joy and Triumph brought 
ſuch of the Ships as they could get off, into their own Road, and burnt or diſ- 
abled the reſt. 


£4, During theſe Wars and Calamities, there began a dreadful Peſtilence, which A. D. 


Ter. 


continu'd three Years, and rag d both amongſt Men and Beaſts. In which the 
King loſt moſt of his choiceſt Nobility, as $wi#hulf” Biſhop of Rochefter, and 
ſeveral great Earls; Ceolmund in Kent, Brithulf in Eſſex, Wulfred in Hamp- 
ſhire, beſides Eadbald Biſhop of Dorcheſter, Eadulf the King's Officer in Suſ- 
ſex, Beornwulf Governor of Wincheſter, Eigulf Maſter of the —＋ 2 Horſe, 
and many others. This Diſaſter was attended by many Irruptions of the Danes 
inhabiting Narthumberland and Eaſt- England, into the Territories of the 
Meſt-Saxons, by means of their long Gallies, which they had built ſeveral 
Years before. To overmatch which King Alfred with great Charge and Indu- 
ſtry order d new Gallies to be built twice as long, higher and yet both ſwifter 
and ſteddier than them, ſome of ſixty Oars, and ſome of more. At the ſame 
Time the Iſle of Might, the Coaſts of Devonſhire, and other Maritime Parts 
were ſeverely infeſted by fix Daniſh Ships which hover'd about thoſe Quarters. 
The King by way of. Experiment commanded ſome of theſe new Gallies to be 
mann'd out A them; which occaſion d a Fight partly by Water and partly 
by Land, manag d with great Dexterity and Courage on both Sides. Two of 
the Enemy's Ships were ſtranded, one eſcap'd away into Eaſt-England, and all 
the reſt of the Men were ſlain or taken Priſoners; but not without conſiderable 
Loſs on the King's Side. The Priſoners were brought to the King at Vinche- 


ſter, where he commanded them all to be hang d up as Pirates and common Ene- 


mies; and the fame Year not fewer than twenty of their Veſſels periſh'd on the 
Southern Coaſts with all the Men. 

After theſe tempeſtuous Times King Alfred enjoy'd about three Years of 
Peace, which to his perpetual Renown he employ'd in the nobleſt Exerciſes, 
and after the moſt laudible Manner. And if we conſider his whole Life, we 
very rarely find any that ſo 3 diſcharg'd all the Offices of a King and 
Chriſtian; by whoſe Example it will appear that no Infirmity of Body, no La- 
bour of Mind, nor. no Diſquiets and Dangers can excuſe any from performing 
their Duties owing to God and Men. The perpetual Diſtractions, Cares and 
Anxieties in which he liv'd and reign'd have been already mention d, yet his in- 
ward Griefs were as afflicting as his outward Moleſtations, for ſcarcely one Day 
from his Infancy 'till he was forty tive Years of Age, was he free from extraor- 
dinary Pains, and unaccountable Diſtempers in his Body. Yet in the midſt of an 
infirm and ſhatter d Body, he ſhew'd a couragious and heroick Mind, which 
even in his moſt debas'd Condition prov'd a continual Terror to his Enemies. 
His perſonal Valour was amazing, and his Actions in the Camp continually ſur- 
priſing; and in his Reign he fought with the Danes fifty ſix ſet Battels by Sea 
and Land, of which eight happen'd in one Day; ſo that 1 his wonderful Cou- 
rage and Conduct, he ſo watted their Forces, tho they {till came in freſh and 
vaſt Numbers, that they were conſtrain d to give what Hoſtages he demanded, 
and ſubmit to ſuch Conditions as he thought fit to impoſe. In the midſt of all 
the Diſturbances and Diſtractions of his Life, he order d the Matters of State 
concerning his Kingdom, practis d all the Art of Hunting, inſtructed all his 
Gold- ſmiths and Artificers, contriv'd new Buildings more magniticent than any 
of his Predeceſſors, he himſelf being the Inventor and Architect, read many 
Books, and ſaw that others did the like. He was conſtantly preſent at Divine 
Service, read Pſalms or Prayers, and alone in the Night Time when all others 
were at Reſt, be frequented Churches and perform'd his Devotions; he over- 
ſaw the Diſtribution of Alms to the Poor and Strangers, ſet himſelf to the 
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ſearching of the Cauſes of unknown Things, and in all theſe Employments, and 
during his moſt atflicting Pains, he behav'd himſelf with incomparable Affabili- 
ty and Pleaſantneſs to all Men. Many Franks, Friſons, Galls, Pagans, Bri- 
fains, Scots and Armenians voluntarily became his Subjects, as well Noble as 
Ignoble, all whom he lov'd, honour'd and reliey'd according to their ſeveral 
Qualities and Conditions. He conſtantly and attentively heard Sermons either 
from Strangers or his own Chaplains; and moſt affectionately lov d his Biſhops, 
the whole Clergy, his Earls and Nobles, his Servants and Familiars. He took 
rſonal Care of ſuch of their Sons as were at Court, no leſs than of his own 
hildren, inſtructing them himſelf Night and Day in good Manners- and Lite- 
rature. And notwithſtanding his inceſſant Care, and vaſt Improvements that he 
made in himſelf and others, his Humility was ſo great, that he frequently be- 
wail'd his Condition both to God and his familiar Friends, that he was deſtitute 

of Divine Wiſdom, and of the Liberal Arts. 
The Diftributi- No Prince in the World was ever more nicely careful of the two precious . 
on of his Time Things in Man's Life, his Time and his Revenue, and no Man wiſer in the 
1 dere Management and Diſpoſition of both. As to his Time, by Day and Night, he 
divided it by the Burning of certain Tapours into three equal Portions: The 
one was allotted for Devotion and God's Service, another for the Miniſtration 
of publick and private Affairs, and the third for Sleep and neceſſary Refreſh- 
ment; and how each Hour paſs'd, he was continually put in mind by one who 
had that Office. As to his Revenue, for the Management of that, he comman- 
ded all his Annual Income to be divided into two equal Parts; the firſt of which 
he appointed to Secular Uſes, and ſubdivided it into three Portions. The firſt 
Portion was appointed to pay the Wages of Soldiers, his choiceſt Miniſters, and 
thoſe who by their Turns attended him in his Court: For of ſuch he had three 
Diviſions, each waiting their Month, and then reſting two at their own Homes, 
return'd to their former Monthly Service. The ſecond Portion was aſſign d to 
Workmen and Architects, of whom he conſtantly employ'd great Numbers of 
all Nations. 'The third Portion was kept in readineſs to relieve or honour 
Strangers according to their Worth and Quality, who came from all Parts to 
ſee him, and to live under him. The other equal Part of his annual Revenues 
was with a molt free Will devoted to the Service of Almighty God; and he 
causd it to be divided into four Portions. The firſt of which he bountifully 
confer'd upon ſuch Poor as flock'd to him out of all Nations, The ſecond was 
beſtow'd on two great Monaſteries, which he caus'd to be built at Mthelin- 
gaeg, and at Scoftesburg. Ihe third went to a famous School which he had 
erected for the Inſtruction of the Nobility of his own Nation, ſaid to have been 
at Oxford, but Aſſer names no Place. The fourth was beſtow'd on the Mona- 
ſter ies round about in //:/?-Saxony and Mercia, and ſome Year by Turns to the 
Churches and Servants of God in Britain, Cornwall, Gall, Armorica and 
Northumberland; and alſo in Ireland he either according to his Ability ſent 


Relief, or refolv'd to do it, as Opportunity and his Incomes would permit. Ma- 


ny more Excellencies might be related of this admirable Prince, but we ſhall 
diſmiſs this Subject with that Character 


1he Sum of bu due Conſideration of all Things thus | 


Character. 


breaks forth. *O Alfred, the Wonder 
* and Aſtoniſhment of all Ages! If we reflect upon his Piety and Religion, it 


* would ſeem that he had never gotfe out of a Monaſtery : If on his warlike Ex- 
* ploits, that he had- livd no where but in a Cam 


: If on his Writi 
Studies, that he had fpent his whole Life in an U 1ngs and 


| ad Ypen | niverſity: And laſtly, j 
* we regard his Adminiſtration of the Affairs of his Kingdom md Sub — Bad 


* would think that his whole Time had been employ d in nothing elſe hoe enact- 
* ing Laws, and promoting Juſtice in his Tribunals and Courts. 

His Deach, At length being arriv'd at the fifty firſt Year of his Age, God was pleas'd to 
remove this Great Man, after a tumultuous yet glorious Reign of twenty nine 
Years and above fix Months, in the Year 900, and. upon the 25th Day of Ocro- 


ber. 


given him by a great Man, who upon a 9. 


i. 
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ber. His Body was firſt bury d at Wincheſter, next remov d into the Church of 
the new Monaſtery ; and laſtly his Body, Monument, Church and Monaſtery 
wete all remov'd without the North Gate of the City, fince call'd Hide. 


7. EDWARD the Elder. 


Sex. An, IV. The Sorrow occaſion d by the Loſs of King Alfred was much allevia- A. D. 
ted by the Succeſſion of his eldeſt Son Prince Edward, à Perſon highly promi- „  999- 

ſing in all his Actions; who tho he was inferior to his Father in Learning and . be 

Abilities, yet he afterwards far exceeded him in Power and Grandeur, enjoying 

the Benefit of thoſe Labours which his Father had ſuſtain d. But the Bovine 

ning of his Reign was much diſturb'd by the Pretenſions of his Coſen Erhe/- 

wald, who is ſaid to have been Son to his Father's Elder Brother Erhelred, 

who was his immediate Predeceſſor in the Kingdom. However his Title was 

thought ſufficient, if he could find Power to ſupport it; accordingly he ſeiz d 

on two Towns call'd Winburn and Tueonam; in the former of which he for- Ethelwald 7 

tify'd himſelf, declaring he would live or dye in that Place. But his Reſoluti- V rebel, 

ons were of ſmall Advantage, for the Memory of King Alfred was ſo dear in 

thoſe Parts, that the Inhabitants would admit of no Succeſſor but his Heir. 

King Edward, aſſur d of their F 4 ũ1 N led an Army to a Place call'd Baddan- 

bryg, not far from Winburn ; which ſo terrify'd his Rival Ethelwald, that not- 

withſtanding all his boaſted Valour and Conſtancy, he fled out of the Town by »/» flies «nd 

Night, and got to Northumberland, where he join'd with the Daniſo Army, Bs“ 

and was acknowledg'd as King of England: King Edward commanded ſome 

to purſue him, but not reaching him, he caus'd his Wife to be ſeiz d, who being 

a profeſs'd Nun, and taken out of the Monaſtery without Leave from the King 

or Licence from rhe Biſhops, he return'd her to the Profeſſion and Place from 

whence ſhe came. Thus King Edward repell'd Ethelwald without Fighting; 

and the Kentiſh Men the following Year, at a Place call'd Holme fought ſucceſs- 

fully againſt a Multitude of Daniſb Pirates. In the mean Time Ethelwald paſs d 

from Northumberland into France, where being reinforc'd by the Normans, he 

return'd the next Year into England; and joining with great Numbers of 
Danes inhabiting Northumberland, Eaſt-England, and other Places, he inva- 

ded Mercia with Fire and Sword, as far as Crekelade in Wiltſhire. Then paſ- They ravage 

ling over the Thames, he waſted all Places, as well within Bredene as the ad- X*» 

jacent Parts, and ſo return d. King Edward with what Forces he could raiſe 

haſten'd after them; and laid waſte all their Lands lying between Decil's Diteh 

in Cambridgeſhire and the River Owſe, as far as the Marſhes and Fens. Think- 

ing it convenient to return, he gave Orders that his whole Army ſhould decamp 

and march together; but the Kentiſh Men, careleſs of themſelves, ſtaid a while 

behind, by which Delay of theirs, and being ſeparated from the King's Forces, 

the Danes were incourag'd to give the King Battel, which was very obſtinate 

and bloody on both Sides. The King loſt the Earls $zgulf and Sigelm, with 

many other of his Nobles, and the Danes their King Eolrict, Ethelwald the 

Author of this War, with a greater Number than the Exgliſb, tho they had 

the Honour of keeping the Field. This Battel was fought in the Year 903, 

but we know not the Effect of it, but only in the ſecond Year after, a Peace 4 Peace con- 

was concluded between King Edward and the Danes of Eaſt-England and ded. 

Northumberland, at a Place call'd Ityngaford, which laſted for the Space of 

three Years. 
5-x.49,, At the End of which Time, the Peace was broken, tho' the Annals ſay not A. D. 
by whom; but Hoveden charges all upon the Danes, who he ſays prevaricated 910. 
with the King, and thereupon he ſent an Army of We/t-Saxons and Mercians into 
Northumberland, which in five Weeks made great Devaſtations, killd great which i: broter, 
Numbers of the Danes, and compell'd them to renew the Treaty they had 


No lately 
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lately broken. But in the following Year they broke this alſo, and furiouſly 
invaded Mercia, where they were met by the Engliſh at Teoten hale, or Tetnal 
in Staffordſhire, and overthrown. King Edward was then in Kent, and had 
gather d together about an kindred Sail of Ships, beſides ſuch as were ſent to 
the Southward and met him at Sea. The Danes imagining that he had ſhipt 
off the Majority of his Forces, took the Liberty to rove about beyond 
the Severn, and wherever elſe the Hopes of Booty could invite them. Where- 
upon King Edward ſent the lighteſt of his Army before, to divert the Enemy 
till he could come up; and then following with the main Body, he ingag d 
The Danes re- them in their Return at Cantbridge in Gloceſterſhire, where he gave them a me- 
cerve ® &14# morable Defeat. The Annals relate, that many thouſands of them were ſlain, 
m_ together with Eowd their King; but Huntington mentions two other Kings, 
Haldene and Eolwulf, beſides Uther a Conſul, and eight other Noblemen, 
whoſe barbarous Names may without any Loſs to the Reader be omitted. In 
a A. D. the following Year Erhered Duke of Mercia, to whom Alfred had given Lon- 
912. don with his Daughter Ethelſled in Marriage, now dying, King Edward reſum d 
that City, and Oxford, with the adjoining Countries into his own Hands. And 
in the Tow after, he built by his Soldiers, or much repair'd the Town of Hart- 
ford on either Side of the Lee, and leaving a ſufficient Number at Work, he 
march'd about the Middle of Summer with the other Part of his Forces into 
Eſſex, and encamp'd at Maldon, while his Soldiers built Matham in the ſame 
County; where a conſiderable Part of the Country, formerly ſubject to the 
Danes, yielded themſelves to his Protection. And now reigning in Peace, 
„ Edward re- about the Year 915, he took care for the Reſtoration of the Univerſity of Cam- 
fore: the Uni- bridge, as his Father had done for that of Oxford: And by the Alliſtance of 
d Pope Jobu and Arch-Biſhop Pleg mund, and by the Advice of all the Biſhops 
and chief Men of his Kingdom, he confirm'd to the Doctors and Scholars of 
this Univerſity, as alſo to their Servants, - all the Privileges which had been 
granted by himſelf or his Predeceſſors, to endure for ever by a perpetual Right, 
as appears by the Copy of a Charter ſtil] extant. 
. About two Years after, the Danes from Northampton and Leiceſter, broke H 
917. the Peace by a furious Inroad made into Oæxfordſbire, where they committed all — 
Kinds of Rapine, and made great Slaughters; while another Party with leſs 
Succeſs march'd into Hartfordſbire, where the Inhabitants, now ſufficiently in- 
ured to ſuch Allarms, bravely reſiſted them, repell'd them and recover d the 
Booty they had taken, and made themſelves Maſters of their Horſes. During 
theſe Conteſts Erhelfleda the King's Siſter, and Relict of Ethered Duke of 
Mercia, having Charge of that Country, behav'd her ſelf as the had done con- 
The valiant tinually in her Husband's Time, with ſuch uncommon Courage and Conduct as 
Ae, of Fihel- ſhe became a mighty Help to her Brother in his Wars, and nobly defended all 
= == thoſe who were under her Care. But the Britains who were Neighbours to 
the Mercians, diſdaining to be checkt and reſtrain d by a Woman, were fo har- 
dy as to make ſome Incurſions into the Engliſh Territories. She to divert and 
chaſtiſe them, ſent a Party into Wales, which eafily defeated the Helch, took 
the Caſtle of Bricnam-mere by Brecknock, and beſides thirty four other conſi- 
derable Captives, brought away that King's Wife Priſoner into Mercia. In the 
following Year this valiant Woman bravely attack'd the Town of Darby then 
in the Hands of the Dares, took it by Storm, after they had refus'd Battel in 
the open Field, and then fubdu'd all the Country round, tho with the great 
Hazard of her Perſon, and the Loſs of four of her beſt Officers who were lain 
at the Entry of the Gate. After this Victory ſhe conquer d Lezcefter with the 
23 Part of the Daniſh Army that lay in thoſe Parts; and alſo thoſe of 
orkſhire promis d Submiſſion and all good Deportment. But this Virago is not 
only celebrated by all Writers for taking of Towns and Caſtles from the Enemy, 
Her Building. but allo for repairing and building many others in the Engliſb Territories: As 
particularly Cheſter, Tamworth, Leichfield, Stafford, Warwick, Shrewsbury, 
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WWedensbury, Eadsbury, Finborow, Rimcorne, Brimsbery, Brigge, and ſeveral 
others: And generally ſuch as were repair'd by her had formerly by her Valour 


— 


and Conduct been wreſted out of the Hands of the Enemy. At length after 


eight Years Government of Mercia, this renown'd Lady dy'd at Tamworth in 
Staffordſbire, and was bury'd in the Porch of St. Peter in Gloceſter by her Huſ- 
band. Huntington further writes, that ſhe was reported to have been of fo 
great Power, that by ſome ſhe was not only call'd Lady and Queen, but King 
2lſo, out of Admiration of her Abilities. She left only one Child, a Daughter 
nam'd Alwina, for ſhe became ſo affected with the Pains of Child-bed at her 
Birth, that ſhe would never more accompany with her Husband. To which 
Paſſage Ingulph adds, that in reſpect of the Cities ſhe built, the Caſtles ſhe forti- 
fy'd, and the Armies ſhe manag'd, it might have been thought that the had 


| Chang'd her Sex. She made her Daughter her Heir, but King Edward ſo fir 


Tax. An, 


underſtood his Intereſt, that within a Year he ſent for his Niece into //eſt-Sex, 
and took all Mercia into his own Hands. 

But to return back to this Prince, aud his Affairs: The Year after the Taking 
of Darby, a new Fleet of Danes from the Southwards arriv'd at Lidwic in 
Devonſhire under the Conduct of two Commanders call'd Ortor and Koald. 
Sailing Weſtward round the Land's End, they enter'd the Mouth of the Sever ; 
where landing, they ravag'd all the Coaſt of Wales, and coming to Irchenfield, 
they took Kunelear a Britiſh Biſhop Priſoner, for whoſe Ranſom King Edward 
afterwards gave Forty Pounds. As they proceeded, the Inhabitants of Here- 


ordſhire and Gloceſterſbire, with ſome others, oppos'd their Progreſs, and put 
p 


them to flight, killing their Captain Roald, with the Brother of Oztor, and 
many others: And purſuing them to a Wood, they there befieg'd them till they 
gave Security for departing out of the King's Dominions. In the mean Time 
the King hover d with his Army between Severn and Avon, fo that they durſt 
not touch upon theſe Quarters, except twice in the Night Time, and then they 
cawe home ſhort, being all cut off except ſome that * ſwimming eſcap'd to 


Her Death. 


Edward — 
on Mercia. 


A. b. 
ol 8. 


their Ships. The reſt being almoſt famiſh'd in a ſmall Ifland, remov'd from The Danes 4e. 


Place to Place, 'till at length they paſs'd over into Ireland; and this was the 
Iſſue of this Invaſion, when the Country enjoy'd a Breathing Time from theſe 
Calamities. The Pirates being departed, King Edward the better to ſecure him- 
ſelf againſt the Attempts of their Countrymen inhabiting about Bedford and in 
Buckinghamſhire, who were always ready to join with freſh Comers, led his 
Army to Buckingham, where he continu'd a Month, and order'd Forts to be 
erected on each Side of the River Ow/e. This Management ſo curb'd the Power 
of the Danes, that many of them ſubmitted themſelves, particularly Turkztel a 
Commander, together with moſt of the confiderable Men about Bedford, as alſo 
ſeveral about Northampton. This incourag'd the King to go down the follow- 
ing Year to Bedford, which being yielded to him, he continu'd there about a 
Month, and took care for the Building a Burh, as the Annals call it, on the 
South Side of the River Ouſe, which Townlet was in the Saxon Time call'd 


cline. 


 Mikeſgate. The following Year, a little before Midſummer, he went again to Edward i. 
Maldon, where he built another Burb, and fortity'd the Town. And now 9 in 


For. An. 


Turkitel the Dane finding he was like to have but ſmall Succeſs in this Nation, 
while the King ſo wiſely and induſtrioutly manag'd his Affairs, got leave with 
as many Volunteers as would follow him, to paſs into France, where he knew 
his Countrymen might find him Employment. The King ſtill purſu'd his De- 
{igns and Buſineſs, and to add to his Strength, he re-edify'd Torceſter in Nor- 
thamptomſbire, and caus d it to be fortify'd, and likewiſe built and fortify'd a 
Place call'd Migingmere, now Wigmore in Herefordſhire. J 

While King Edward was buſied about the Fortifications of Migmore, the 
Danes of Northampton and Leiceſter, being apprehenſive of the lnconveniency 
of ſo many ſtrong Lowns, laid Siege to Torceſter. But after a Days vigorous 
Reſiſtance, and Supplies coming in, they left the Place by Night, and being 


purſu d 


Strength. 


921; 
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rſu'd and ſurpriz'd between Burnwood and Aylesbury, they loſt many of their 
len, and much of their Baggage. About the ſame Time the Danes of Hun- 
tington, judging their Fortreſs not proper for their Purpoſe, demoliſh'd it, and 
erected another at Temesford in Bedfordſhire, by the Aſſiſtance of their Coun- 
trymen in Eaſt-England. From thence they made Excurſions to Bedford, in 
hopes of recovering that Town, but the Garriſon ſally'd out, and repell'd them 
with a great Slaughter. After which they raisd a greater Army, both out of 
Eaſt-England and Mercia, which in a ſhort Time fate down before Wigmore, 
but after one Days T rial, they were oblig'd to depart, with what Booty the 
could get out of the Country. Upon theſe Acts of Hoſtility _ of King Ed- 
ward's Friends gather d themſelves together, and uniting their Forces, beſieg d 
the new Fort at Temesford, which they took by Storm, after a vigorous Reſi- 
ſtancez in which they ſlew the Dani King, the two Earls Toylea and Man- 
nan, with all the reſt in the Place, who choſe Death rather than Submiſſion. 
TIncourag'd by this Succeſs, the Inhabitants of Kent, Surrey and Eſſex, with 
ſeveral from other Parts, went and laid Sjege to Colcheſter, and ſo bravely car- 
ry'd on their Attacks, that in a ſhort Time they took the Place, and put all the 
anes to the Sword, except ſuch as had the good Fortune to eſcape over the 
TheDanes f Walls. To the Relzef of theſe great Numbers of Danes inhabiting the Ports 
boſe Grownd, and other Towns in England, united their Forces; but coming too late, they 
pleas'd themſelves with the Hopes of revenging the Injury upon Maldon ; but 
that Town being timely reliev'd, they departed, not only with the Loſs of their 
Deſign, but alſo of many Thouſands of their Men. King Edward being jea- 
lous of their Countrymen haſten d this Summer with an Army of We2/t-Saxons 
to Paſsham upon the Owſe, where he continu'd till Torcheſter was incom- 
paſs'd with a Stone Wall. Which had ſuch an Influence upon the Danes in 
thoſe Parts, that Thurfert an Earl, with the Lords of the neighbouring Towns, 
and all their Army as far as Hampton North of Weolind came and ſubmitted to 
him. Now the King's Forces deſir d to return home, yet Part of them were or- 
der'd to Huntington, where they repair'd the Breaches and fortify'd the Town : 
upon the Sight of which, all the People of thoſe Parts ſubmitted, and defird 
the King's Protection. In the ſame Year he march'd with his Weſt-Saxon For- 
ces to Colcheſter, where repairing and fortifying that Town, all the People of 
e of them Eaſt-England, living under the Danes, together with the Daniſh Army, as 
{ubmit e the well by Sea as by Land, ſwore Obedience to him, and to obſerve his Com- 
TY mands. The Daniſh Army at Cambridge alſo ſurrender'd themſelves, and took 
the ſame Oath. By this Means King Edward's Power and Dominions were not 
The Faft-4n- only inlarg'd, but alſo all the Eaſt- Angles were freed from the Tyranny of the 
g'cs freed from Danes, who had kept them in Subjection for about fifty Years, ever fince the 
* King Edmund; whoſe Body was this Year removd from Hoxon in 
Suffolk to St. Edmund's Bury in the ſame County. | 
1 The following Year ſtill added to King Edward's Greatneſs and Soveraign- 3 4. 
- 922. ty; for coming to Stamford and erecting a Caſtle on the South Side of the Ri- . 
ver, all the Inhabitants in thoſe Parts acknowledg'd him their ſupreme Lord. 
At the ſame Time his Siſter Erhelfleda dying, as we have formerly mention'd, 
all Mercia was reduc'd to his Power; which was immediately follow'd by the 
Submiſſion of Howel, Cledanc and Feothwell the petty Princes of North-Wales 
with all the Northern Britains, who put themſelves under his Protection. Af 
ter this the King viſited Nozingham, which he repair d, and plac'd both Engliſh 
and Danes in it, of which two Nations, all inhabitin Mercia now became 
his Subjects. . And to purſue and compleat his good Fortune, the next Year he 
march'd with an Army to Tethwalt in Cheſhire, where he took Care for the 
building and fortifying that Town. While he continu'd there, he ſent for ano- 
ther Party of Soldiers out of Mercia, and order d them to rei 


pair and fortitie 
Mancheſter in Lancaſhire, The next Year King Edward to ſecure all about 


him went down with an Army to Notting ham, where he order d a Borough to 
; be 
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be built on the South Side of the River over-againſt it, and a Bridge to be 
made for Intercourſe between them. From thence he march d as far as the Ter- 


ritories of the Pitts, to a Place call'd Bedecanwillan, where he commanded a 


_ dd 


Town to be built and ſtrongly fortify'd. Upon which the King of the Scots The King of the 


choſe him for his Lord and Patron, together with the Scotiſh Nation it ſelf, as 
likewiſe did Regciwald the Son of Eadulf, and all the Inhabitants of Northum- 
berland, ' Engliſh and Danes, in the North as well as in the Southern Parts, as 
alſo the King of the Britains call'd Srraetgledwalli, with all his Subjects. Theſe 
are the great Atchievments of King Edward as they are ſummarily ſet down in 
the Saxon Annals, which ſhew his Power ſo great, that none bf his Predeceſ- 
ſors extended his Dominions to ſuch a Proportion. By Malmesbury we are 
told that as it were to compleat his Grandeur, a little before he dy'd he redue'd 
the Inhabitants of Cheſter and the Country about it, who having conſpir'd with 
the neighbouring Britains had attempted to ſhake off the Yoke ; but he by his 
Diligence prevented their Forces joining, and by the Terror of his Name ſoon 
conſſraind them to ſubmit themſelves. And thus after a fortunate and trium- 
phant Reign of about'twenty four Years, this great Prince dy'd at Farrington in 
Barkſhire in the Year 924, and was bury'd in the Monaſtery at VMincheſter by 
his Father; leaving behind him a numerous Iſſue of five Sons and nine Daugh- 
ters. | 


8. ATHELSTAN. 


V. Of the five Sons that King Edward left behind, three aſcended the 
Throne and became Kings of England, viz. Athelſtan, Edmund and Edred. 
Ethelward was nearer than all the reſt, but dying a few Days after his Father, 


he made way for the Succeſſion of Athelſtan, who tho the Eldeſt, and legitima- 


ted as it were by the after Marriage of his Mother, yer being born of a then 
Concubine, could hardly have obtain'd-the Crown during the Life of Ethel- 
wird. Concerning the Birth of this Prince, Malmesbury and Brompton have 
this peculiar Story: That in the Reign of King Alfred, when his Son Edward 
was young, in a Village of the Weſt-Caxons, the Daughter of a Shepherd by 
Name Edgina, had a Dream that the Moon ſhone out of her Womb ſo bright, 
that all England was enlighten'd by the Splendor of it : Which being told to a 

rave Matron, who had been Nurſe to ſeveral of the King's Children, ſhe took 
— into her Houſe, and educated her as tenderly as if the had been her own 


Daughter, inſtructing her to demean her ſelf as might become a Perſon both of 
Birth and Breeding. In proceſs of Time, Prince Edward, the King's eldeſt 


Son, occaſiorally os through the Town, 'thought himſelf oblig'd in Civi- 
lity to vifit his' Nurſe; which brought him to a Sight of this beautiful Maid, 
whoſe Charms ſo captivated his AﬀeRions, that he was inceſſantly importunate 
to lye with her. His Defire being at length obtain'd, Edgina prov'd with 
Child, and being deliver'd of a Son, in reſpect to her former Dream, Edward 
gave him the Name of Athelſtan, which ſignifies The moſt Noble. But how 
uncertain ſoever his Birth was, he prov'd an excellent Governor; and now 
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being thirty ears of Age, he afcended the Throne by the Conſent of all the ze iu crown'4 
Nobiliry, and was crown'd at the Royal Town of Kingfton upon Thames, not Vr. 


without the Predeſignment of his Father by his laſt Will and Teſtament. By 
his own Pregnancy and Education he had arriv'd to many noble Qualifications 
of Mind, ſintable to the Dignity of his Employment ; and his Grandfather 
Alfred is {aid to have preſag'd tothim a fortunate ſcien, being much enamour'd 
with his excellent Behaviour and his beautiful Features. When he was ver 

young, he conferr'd on him the Honour of Knighthood, by inveſting him with 
a Purple Robe, a Belt adorn'd with Gems, and a Sword of the Saxon Faſhion 
put in a golden Scabbard; and caus'd him to be educated in the Houſe of his 
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renowned Daughter Ethelfleda, and her valiant Husband, that he might be 
train'd up in ſuch Actions as might render him fit for that good Fortune and 
Condition which the Hopes conceiv'd of him did portend. 


The Deſerts of this Prince, and the general Affection of the People were not . 
effectual to prevent all Inconveniencies proceeding from the Condition of his 5 4«. 


Birth. One Alfred mage a conſiderable Oppoſition againſt the Choice, as of an 
illegitimate Perſon, and conſpired with his Accomplices to ſeize him in the Ci- 
ty of Wincheſter, and to put out his Eyes. But the Plot was happily diſcover'd, 

nd Alfred denying it utterly was ſent to Rome, there to purge himſelf before 
the Pope; where coming to take his Oath before the Altar of St. Peter, he 
fell down, and being carry'd by his Servants to the Enghſa School, he dy'd 
three Days after. By reaſon of this Accident the Pope would not diſpoſe of 
his Body, but ſent to know the Advice of King Athelfan; who being prevail'd 
upon by the Friends of Alfred, conſented that he ſhould have Chriſtian Burial, 
tho' his whole Eſtate was adjudg d confiſcate for his Treaſon. Such good For- 
tune had At helſtan againſt this Domeſtick Enemy. In other Places he found 
little Trouble, except on the North Side of the Humber; where Inguald, one 
of the Daniſh Kings, ſeiz'd on Tork, and Sothric the Daniſh King of Northum- 
berland, who formerly had kill'd his Brother Niel, by Force made himſelf Ma- 
ſter of Davenport in Cheſhire. Malmesbury ſays that Sithric was a Barbarian 
both in Mind and Nation, that he was Kinſman to Guthram ſo remarkable in 
King Alfred s Reign, that having proudly contemn'd the Power of former Kings, 
now humbly defir'd the Alliance of Athelſtan by Meſſengers, whom he him- 
ſelf follow'd to make good what they had petition'd on his Behalf. Athelſtan 
found him a Perſon ſo conſiderable, that he gave him his Siſter Eagitha in 
Marriage, upon an Agreement that he ſhould be firſt baptiz d. Not long after 
Sithric dy*d, and was ſucceeded in his Kingdom by Godefrid his Son; but King 
Athelſtan thought fit to diſpoſſeſs him, and reduc'd all Northumberland to his 
own Dominions, to which he might lay Claim, both by an ancient Right, and 
a new Alliance. From which gaining of the Kingdom of Northumberland we 


may obſerve, That as King Edward had before conquer d the Danes of Eaſt- 
England, and had alſo added Mercia to his own Kingdom; ſo King Athelſlan 
by the Expulſion of King Godefrid, who was alſo of the Daniſo Race, became 
the firſt King that ruled all England, without any King under him. And b 
his OE and Acquiſitions, this Prince juſtly deſervd the Title of fi 
Monarch, tho? his Modeſty occaſion d him to wave it, leaving it to his younger 
Brother Edred, who was the firſt King that aſſum'd it. 
Upon the Reduction of Northumberland, Godefrid fled into Scotland, 
his Brother Anlaf into Ireland; and the former was ſhort! 
baſſadors from King Athelſtan to Conſtantine King of the Scots, who demanded 
the Fugitive to be deliver'd up, upon the Peril of a ſpeedy War. Some write 
that a War did really commence which Athelſlan carry d on with numerous 
Forces both by Sea and Land, and drove his Enemies before him by Land 
as far as Dunfeodor and Merlermore, and by Sea as far as into Cathneſ?. But 
almesbury affirms, that not daring to diſpleaſe him, both Con/tantine and Eu- 

genius King of Cumberland readily came to a Place calPd Dacor, where they 
deliver'd up themſelves and their Poſſeſſions into the Hands of the King of En- 

land, who became God-father to the Son of Conſtantine, now order'd to be 

aptiz d in Teſtimony of the Agreement. But while they were preparing for 
their Journey, Godefrid eſcap d, and travelling into ſeveral Parts with one 
Turfrid, at length gather d ſome Men together, and laid Siege to Zork, where he 
us'd all verbal Methods to induce the Inhabitants to yield, but not prevailing, he 
retir'd, and was ſhortly after taken with Turfria, and impriſon'd in a Caſtle, from 
whence by deluding their Keepers they made their Eſcape. Tarfrid not long 
after was ih ipwreckt and drow ned at Sea; Godefrid after having endur*d much Mi- 


ſery, came in a ſuppliant Manner to the King's Court, who kindly receiv'd ** 5 
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but after he had been generouſly treated for four Days, he ſuddenly retir'd to 


his Ships, and his old Employment of Piracy. In the mean Time King Athel- 


ſtan demoliſh'd a Caſtle which the Danes lad fortify d at Zork, and carefully 
divided the large Booty he found in it among his Soldiers : For this Prince was 
ſo liberal, that he never hoarded up Mony for himſelf, but beſtow'd what fell 
to him, either among his faithful Servants, or upon Monaſteries. 


g . But now a great Tempeſt began to gather againſt him in the North, where 
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Conſtantine King of Scotland, exaſperated by the late Invaſion, join'd with Arlaf 938. 


from Ireland, and engag'd Eugenius King of Cumberland, with great Forces rais'd 
out of ſeveral Nations ſummon'd to their Aſſiſtance. After four Years Preparations 
they invaded 1 the River Humber, and paſs d up the Country to a Place 
call'd Brunanburg in Northumberland; Athel/tan purpoſely giving way to ob- 
tain better Advantage againſt them. Anlaf perceiving the Valour and Reſolu- 
tion of Athelſtan, and fearing his own Forces tho numerous, reſolv'd firſt to 
ſpy out the Poſture of his Enemies: And following the Example of King Al- 


fred in the laſt Age, in the Habit of a Muſician, by his Harp and Voice he got 


Admittance into the King's Tent, where he plaid the part both of a Spy and a 
Singer. Being difmiſt in the Evening with a Reward, while he was viewing 
the King's Tent, and the Avenues to it, he was obſerv'd by one who had been 
his Soldier and well knew him; who upon acquainting the King with it, and 
being blam'd for letting ſuch an Enemy eſcape, anſwer d, That he had firſt gi- 
ven his Military Oath to Anlaf, and if he had betray'd him, the King might 
have juſtly ſuſpected him for the like Treaſon. But as an Inſtance of his Fi- 
delity he advis'd him to remove his Tent, which prov'd very ſeaſonable; for a 
Biſhop with his Retinue coming immediately after, and pitching his Tent in 


England inva- 
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the ſame Place, was the firſt that loſt his Life in the Night Time. For Anlaf 


choſe rather by Night to ſurpriſe his Enemy, than fairly to give them Battel 
in open Field by Day Light; and accordingly he fell ſuddenly upon the En- 
gliſb, and kill'd the Biſhop who came but that Night to the Camp, which cauſing 
a great Tumult, the King, tho' a Mile off, and his whole Army took the Al- 
larm, and by Day Light came to the Place of the Slaughter, where they found 
the Aſſailants tired and diforder'd by their late Travel, and for want of Sleep. 
King Athelſtan with the Weſt-Saxons met with Anlaf himſelf, and Turketul 
his Kinſman and Chancellor with the Londoners and Mercians engag'd Con- 


ſtantine ; which occaſion'd vaſt Bloodſhed on both Sides. The Diſpute conti- 


nuing hot and violent, by rgaſon of the Multituqe of the Barbarians, Turke. 
tul took with him a ſelect Body of Londoners, and a valiant Captain call'd Sin- 
gin, and with them ruſh'd into the Middle of the Enemies, where he hewed 
down whole Ranks of Men on both Sides of him. He bravely paſs'd through 
the Heaps of Orcadians and Picts, bearing a Wood of Darts and Arrows on 
his Breaſt Plate, and breaking in upon whole Companies of C:mbrians and 
Scots, he at length reach'd Conſtantine himſelf, whom he diſmounted, and 
would have taken alive; but the Scots were fo concern'd for their King, that 
they made a very dangerous Reſiſtance, and many of them preſſing upon the 


few Engliſh that follow'd-him, and all aiming chiefly at Turketnl, he began to 


repent of his Raſhneſs, ſecing no Means of eſcaping or getting off his Priſoner; 
when on a ſudden Singin coming in afreſh to his Reſcue, kilPd King Conſtantine. 
And now their King being flain, the Scots were ſo diſcourag'd, that they ſoon 


. retir'd; and the Report flying about the Army, Anlaf and all his Followers fled}; 


after an incredible Slaughter of Danes and Scots upon the Place. This Battel, 
which prov'd highly to the Honour and Advantage of Athelſtan, was fought 


from Morning 'till Night, and was the bloodieſt that ever had been known in 


England; in which Ingulph aſſures us, that beſides Conſtantine; tive other Kings 
were there ſlain, twelve Farls, and an infinite Number of the inferior Sort. 
Turketul, who had gain'd ſo much Honour, not long after, leaving all ſecular 
Affairs, became Abbot of Croy/and in Lincolnſhire, which at his own Charge 
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he had repair'd from the Daniſh Ruins, and there left the Memorial of his for- 
mer Actions. 


This Victory added vaſtly to the Reputation of King Athelſtan, and the Fame ge 


of it flying through all Chriſtendom, all Kings were ambitious to obtain his 

Friendſhip, and on any Terms to make Alliance with him. Henry the Em 

ror ſent Ambaſſadors to deſire one of his Siſters in Marriage for his Son Otho; 

Hugh King of France requeſted another for his Son; and Lewis Prince of A- 

quitain begg d the like b. avour for his own Perſon. With theſe Ambaſſadors 

were brought ſuch rich and noble Preſents as had never been ſeen in the Eng liſb 

Nation, as rich Perfumes, Gems, Horſes of the fineſt Breed with golden Furni- 

ture, Veſſels of Onyx, and other moſt rare and precious Things, beſides the moſt 

valuable Reliques in thoſe Times. All which were kindly receiv'd by King A- 

thelſtan, who. under the Conduct of Turketul and his greateſt Courtiers ſent four 
of his Siſters, who, as Ingulph ſays, for Chaſtity were ſuperior to Diana, and 
for Beauty exceeded Helena. The two Eldeſt were marry d to the Emperor's 
Son and another great Prince of his Court, and the two Youngeſt to the Kings 
of France and Aquitain ; and the King's Courtiers return'd home loaded with 
noble Gifts, who to the meaneſt of them were richly preſented. The Renown 
of Athelſtan being ſo great abroad, nothing could withſtand him at home, 
where ſoon after his Succeſs in the North againſt the Scots, he with his Bro- 
ther Edmund invaded Wales, and with great Eaſe reduc'd Ludwal their chief 
King to Subjection. Then cauſing all the petty Kings of Wales, as well as Lud- 
wal, to meet him at Hereford, under the Name of Tribute he impos'd on them 
a yearly Payment of twenty Pound Weight of Gold, 300 of Silver, 25000 
Beeves, and as many Hounds and Hawks as he ſhould demand. Moreover be- 
cauſe in the Weſtern Parts towards Cornwall the Britains and Engliſh dwelt 
confuſedly together, which bred Diſſentions, and frequently drew the Affecti- 
ons of the Engliſh from their Prince, he expell'd all the Corniſb Britains out of 
Exeter, and other Parts of Devonſhire ; tho? they had formerly dwelt there in 
equal Right with the Engliſb. And to their Country of Cornwall he tix'd cer- 
tain Limits, dividing it from Devonſhire with the River Tamar, as he bounded 
the other Northern Britains with the River Vaga or Mey. 

Thus dreaded at home and fear'd abroad King Athelſtan liv'd in Peace for near 
three Years; during which Time he made ſeveral Laws, by the Advice of his 
wiſe Men and chiet Commanders, for the preſerving of Quiet, and the Govern- 
ment of his Country. The Subſtance of theſe, as well as thoſe of his Eather 
Edward's, are extant to this Day; among which were eftabliſh'd the Price of 
Murder or Man-killing, from the King to the Peaſant; the Puniſhment of 
which at that Tune was only Pecuniary, not Capital or by Death, which be- 
cauſe it makes out the peculiar Uſage of thoſe Times, we {hall recite in parti- 
cular. The Price of the King's Lite by the Common Law of the Engliſh was 


.. Zooco Pieces of Silver calld 7hrimſa's, ſuppos'd to be about three Shillings a 


His Grandeur 
aud Death. 


Piece; whereof one Half was paid to the King's Relations, and the other Half 
to the Nation or People. The Life of an Arch-Biſhop or Earl was valu'd at 
15000 Thrimſa's, to be divided as the former: The Life of a Biſhop or Alder- 
man at 80co: The Life of a Field-Marſhal, Knight-Marſhal, or General, at 
4000: The Life of a Maſs-Thane or Prieſt, and a Secular or World-Thane, at 
ac: And the Life of a Peaſant or Countryman at 267 Thrimſz's. King A- 
thelſtan ſtill liv'd in 22 Glory and Renown; and among the foreign Princes 
that paid their Reſpects to him, Harola King of Norway ſent him a Ship whoſe 
Stern was of Gold, and the Sails of Purple, beſides other rich Preſents; and his 
Amballadors were nobly rewarded by the King at Zork. At length in Novem- 
ber 940 this great Prince ended his Days at Gloceſter, and was bury'd with ma- 
ry Trophies at Malmesbury, after he had reign'd tifteen Years and odd Months. 
1 his Prince's great Actions are only ſully'd by the Death of his younger Bro- 
ther Edwin, of whom ſome Writers tell us, That King Arhe{ftan being jealous 
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of his Virtues, leſt being added to his Birthright, might ſome Time call in 

queſtion his Illegitimacy, caus d him to be drown'd in the Sea; others ſay he was 

expos d with one Servant in a rotten Bark without either Sail or Oar; where the 

young Prince in a deſperate Condition threw himſelf into the Sea; but the Ser- 

vant more patient recover'd Land, and reported the Event. But this Story is 

disbeliev'd by Malmesbury, by reaſon of his great Kindneſs to his other Bro- 

thers and Siſters, and ſays that it was only to be found in the Songs of former 

Ages, and in no good Author. And Huntington mentions the Loſs of Edwin 

by Sea, but ſpeaks of it as of a ſad Accident, and a great Misfortune to King 
Athelſtan ; ſo that we need not trouble our Reader with more Particulars in 

this Matter. Yet we cannot finiſh this Reign without — NL Notice of 

another Romantick Story, mention'd by Bromton and other Modern Writers, 

That in this King's Reign, at the Time of a great Invaſion by the Danes, one Guy ren of 
Guy Earl of Warwick returning from the Holy Land in the Habit of a Pilgrim, Warwick. 

at a Time when Atbelſtan was in great diſtreſs for a Champion to fight Cole- 

brand a monſtrous Daniſh Giant, who in Behalf of the Danes had challeng'd 

any Perſon the Engliſh ſhould bring into the Field; Guy accepted this Chal- 

lenge, and without being known to any bur the King, fought the Giant near 
Wincheſter, and kill'd him, and the Danes yielded the how? ; while Guy pri- 

vately retir'd to a Hermit's Cell near Warwick, and there ended his Days. 


9. EDMUND. 


The great Athelftan was faecceded in his Throne by his Brother Edmund, A. D. 
who tho' but a Youth of eighteen Years of Age, was not inferior to him in 940. 
Courage and Bravery. As an Inſtance of his Power, in the ſecond Year of his Ev fee. 
Reign he invaded Mercia, and freed that Province from the Authority of the 
Danes, from whom he took the five Cities of Leiceſter, Lincoln, Notingham, 
Stamford and Darby, where they had been plac'd by his Father King Edward Pp 
but at this Time it was not thought convenient that they ſhould continue. For 
from what Simeon of Durham relates, it appears that he had Matter of Jealou- 
fie and Provocation from thoſe Danes who inhabited Northumberland, whoſe 
King, Anlaf by Name, waſted the Country from Tork Southwards to Nor- 
thamptom, was ſtopt in his Progreſs by King Edmund near Leiceſter. Here 
Peace was made between them oc the Intervention of two Arch-Biſhops, Os 
and Wulftan, which was enobled by the Converſion of Anlaf himſelf, to whom 
King Edmund was God-father, who alſo not long after receiv d Reginald, ano- 
ther King, from the Hands of the Biſhops at Confirmation. Ar the ſame Ti ne 
their Territories were bounded North and South by Matling:ſtreet. But this 
Treaty continu'd not long in Force; for in two Years Time Ring Edmund in- He gain 
vaded their Dominions, and drove both Aulaf and Reginald out of Northum. Alxantagei. 
berland, reducing the whole Country to his own Subjection. Not long after he 
harraſs'd Cumberland, and gave it to Mulcolm King of Scotland, upon Conditi- 
on that he ſhould aſſiſt him in all his Wars both by Sea and Land. Marth. 
Weſtminſter adds, tho with no great Probability, that King Edmund havin 
by the Aſſiſtance of Lewelhn Prince of North Wales, conquer d — 

— a” wo depriv'd Dunmaile of his Kingdom, but alſo his two Sons of their 

ye-light. | 

During the Time of Peace, Odo Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury ſet forth divers 4. D 
Canons, in the ſecond of which he admoniſh'd the King and the Nobility, that 944. 
they obey d their Arch-Biſhops and Biſhops with all Humility. The King alſo He mate, fe 
by the Advice of his Biſhops and Lay Nobles, commanded and eſtabliſhed many * 9” 
Laws, of which ſeveral were purely Eccleſiaſtical. And to ſhew his Love to 
God, and Bounty to his Church, he gave the Town of St. Edmund's Bury, 
with the Liberties thereof, wholly to the Martyr of that Name, and to the 


Monks 
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Monks that liv'd by ſerving at his Altars; and likewiſe he added many Privile- 
ges and Advantages to the Abbot and Monks of Glaſſenbury. Thus did King 
Edmund flouriſh, {till giving Hopes of greater Actions to be perform'd by him, 
when in the Height of the ExpeQations of his Friends, and his own Confi- 
dence, a venturous Act cut him off, and a ſtrange Accident depriv'd the People 
of their Prince. The Year that follow'd the Conqueſt of Cumberland, the 
King ſolemnly kept the Feaſt of St. Auguſtine, with many of his Nobility, at 
a Place now call'd Puckle-Church in Gloceſterſhire. As he ſat at the Table 
with his Gueſts, he eſpied one Leof a notorious Robber, who for his Crimes 
had been baniſh'd by the King fix Years before. Being enrag'd at the Man's 
Boldneſs of appearing there, without conſidering his Royal Dignity, he aroſe 
from the Table, ran furioully upon Leof, caught him wy the Hair, and pull'd 
him to the Cround. The Robber expecting nothing leſs than Death, reſolv'd 
mis range not to dye unreveng'd, but pulling out a ſhort Dagger, gave the King a Mor- 
Death tal Wound in the og whilſt he lay upon him with his full Weight. The 
Company being vaſtly ſurpriz'd at the Accident, immediately ſurrounded the 
Murderer, and cut him in pieces, who yet like a wild Beaſt at Bay made a fu- 
rious Reliſtance, and before he was kill'd wounded ſeveral of the Aſſailants. 
This was the ſtrange End of King Edmund, after he had reign'd in great Repu- 
tation ſix Years and ſix Months. His Body was bury'd at G/aſſenbury, where 
St. Dunſtan was then Abbot ; and the Town where & was kill'd was beſtow'd 
on the {ame Monaſtery to ling Maſles for his Soul. This happen d in the Year 946. 


10. E D RE D. 


A. B. Tho' King Edmand left two Sons by the Queen his Wife, namely Edwi Sax, An: 
946. and Edgar, yet his youngeſt Brother Edred ſucceeded him in the Throne, and —_— 


- a 


Fred, the 2 was unanimouſly crown d at Kingſton. The Courſe of his brave and pious 
Ww//0 


Kino of Great Actions ſufficiently ſhew'd that he did not degenerate from his Anceſtors ; and 
Britain. he was the very firſt King of England, who in Writing ſtil d himſelf King of 
Great Britain. In the firſt Year of his Reign he ſubdu'd all Northumberland, 
which was frequently revolting by the Practices of its petty Princes; in which 
Action he gain'd ſuch an extraordinary Reputation, that the Scots ſwore Obe- 
dience to him to will whatſoever he ſhould will, as the Saxon Annals ex- 
preſs it. But the Northumbrians ever unfaithful, now alſo ſhew'd the Unſtea- 
dineſs of their Diſpoſition. They recall'd Anlaf, and ſet him up for a conſi- 
derable Space; and after that they choſe one Eric the Son of Harald, a Dane, 
for their King, againſt whom Edred enter d Northumberland, and having wa- 
ſted the Country, return'd to the South. In his Retreat Eric boldly fell upon 
his Rear, which engag'd him to face about, and prepare to charge the purſuing 
Enemy; which ſo diſcourag d the Northumbrians, that dreading to prove what 
they had ſufficiently experienc d, they threw off Eric's Authority, kill'd Ar- 
His Succeſſer. nance the Son of Anlaf, with great Preſents appeas'd King Edred, and ſubmit- 
ted themſelves to his Government. And now quitting the Adminiſtration of 
their petty Kings, Northumberland was thenceforth govern'd by Earls, of which 
one Oſulf is reported to be the firſt. In this late War Mulſtan, Arch-Biſhop 
of Tork, ſided, or at leaſt conniv'd, as Malmesbury words it, with his Compa- 
triots in their Revolt, for which he was committed to Priſon, where having 
continu'd a conliderable Time, he was at laſt pardon'd and releas'd, out of 
Reſpect to his Gown and Function. As Edred thus proceeded to equal the 
Worth of his Predeceſſors, he was ſeiz d with a languiſhing Diſtemper, and 
being admoniſh'd by the Abbot Dunſtan of his approaching Death, he did 
not only bear that Affliction with Patience, but ſpending his Time in Acts 
of Devotion, made his Palace a School of all Virtues, and being at length 
His Death. conſum d by a tedious Sickneſs, departed this Life on the Feaſt of St. Cle- 
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ment, in the very Flower of his Age, to the great Grief of his Subjects, 
"frer a Reign of nine Years and fix Months. 


II, E DVI. 


4 70. VI. After the Death of Eared the Succeſſion naturally fell to Edwi, the El- A. D. 
deſt Son of King Edmund, who now advancing towards Man's Eſtate, was una- 955+ 
nimouſly admitted King, and crown'd at King flon. He was now about four- 
teen Years of Age, and was ſo extraordinary fair and comely, that he obtain'd 
the Sirname of Pancalus, or altogether Fair; which Youth and Beauty unhap- 
pily expos'd him to the Arts and Allurements of looſe Perſons. Moſt Writers 
give him the. Character of a diſſolute Prince, and that he gave very great Offence Edwi, « diſs 
to the Nobility by his inordinate Behaviour on the very Day of his Coronation, % Frizce. 
At that Time there was a Lady in his Court nearly related to him, who tho' 
very handſom her ſelf, had a Daughter far exceeding her in Beauty, by Name 
Algiva: Which Mother and Daughter, by their unchaſt Deportment, had fo 
imac themſelves into his Favour, that he could neither be at Reſt, nor di- 
ſpatch any publick Buſineſs without them. The Ceremony of the Coronation, 
and the Dinner being over, he ſuddenly withdrew himſelf from the venerable 
Aſſembly of his Prelates and Nobility into the Chamber of theſe Women, where 
he caſt himſelf upon a Bed between them. This was highly reſented by the 
Lords, but none durſt adventure to bring him back but Dunſtan Abbot of Glaſ- 
ſenbury, and Kinſi Biſhop of Lichfield ; who boldly enter'd the Chamber, and 
finding the Crown laid aſide, and the Wearer of it in the Arms of two Concu- 
bines, Dunſtan ſharply rebuk'd the Women, gently reprehended the King, be- 
ſeech d him not to pur ſo great an Affront upon his Nobility, and notwith- 
ſtanding his and their Threats, he pull'd him from them, ſet the Crown upon 
his Head, and brought him back almoſt by Force into the Aſſembly. 

Aung. This unuſual Way of Proceeding with a crown'd Head had many miſchievous 

g. Effects; and the Women wage 7 to all the Degrees of Malice and Revenge 

reſolv'd to procure the Ruin of Dunſtan, which they ſo far effected, that the 

Y; King — all the Wealth of his Monaſtery to be ſeiz d, and baniſh'd him into 
Flanders ; nay ſo great an Averſion he conceiv d againſt Men of his Profeſſion, L 4 the 

that all the Monks were reduc d to a low Condition in his Reign; and William — 
of Malmesbury complains, that his Monaſtery, which for 270 Years had been | 
inhabited by Monks, was now made a Stable of Clerks. He and others con- 

cern'd for a Monaſtical Life relate this Story with ſharp Reflections upon his 
Perſon, which ſome others do more indifferently; however he was but a Child, 

and conſequently liable to be ſuduc'd by the Charms of Women, and the Con- 

ceit of his Royal Authority, which he look'd upon as uncontrolable. At length 

| Arch-Biſhop Odo excommunicated him, and pronounc'd a Separation or Divorce . 1 ngen. 
hg between him and his beloved Algiva; and the People ſo reſented the Indignities tes. 

: offer d to the Church, that the Mercians and Northumbrians revolted from him, 2+ of bis 
and ſet up his younger Brother Edgar, leaving to him the Kingdom of the Weſt- Subjetrrevelr. 
Saxons, the ancient Patrimony of his Family. As for the two Ladies Odo was 
not ſatisfy*d r ſpiritual Juriſdiction in cutting them off from 
the Body of the Chair's buf dy the Council and Aſſiſtance of the Nobility, he 
caus'd Algiva to be drawn, ut of the Court, contrary to the King's Will and 
Pleaſure: And the Severity ended not here; for after that they added Marks of 
Scorn, defacing her Beauty by hot Irons, and laming her by cutting the Sinews 
of her Hams; after which they baniſh'd her into Ireland. Edw; having been 
King near four Years, and finding that he wanted Power and Intereſt to reven 
himſelf, dy'd after two Years State of Excommunication. His Death happen'd in gawr. pews: 
the Year 959, and his Body was interr'd in the new Monaſtery at Wincheſter. ; ; 


12. EDGAR, 
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A. D. The Death of King Edw: immediately made way for his Brother Edgar, Mami. 


959 who peaceably aſcended the Throne, and became Monarch of all England at 4 
ſixtcen Years of Age; which Title he bore after an uncontrolable manner, and 
Edgar ibo gra- with a better Colour, and a greater Appearance than any of his Predeceſſors. 
> _ * His whole Reign was a continual Calm, without Wars or Diſſentions, ſo that 
"ga he obtaind the Sirname of Peaceable; all which he ſupported by an extraordi- 
nary Care and Vigilance, and with no leſs Majeſty and Authority. His Actions, 

tho' not without ſome Mixtures of Vice, were generally noble, politick and 

pious, and his Government was attended with great Glory and Proſperity. 

Shortly after his Advancement, in an Aſſembly held at Branford, he revok'd all 

the unjuſt Decrees of his Brother Edi, and took care to put his Adultreſs to 

Death, and for the recalling of the famous St. Dunſtan with great Honour, whom 

he firſt made Biſhop of London and Worceſter, and ſoon after Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbury, This Prince underſtood and practis'd the true Intereſt of his Coun- 

try, which was to make good Laws, and to be Maſter at Sea; and was ſo wiſe 

as to know, that it was better to hinder the Invafion of an Enemy, than to ſuffer 

his Kingdom to be the Seat of War, which would naturally bring Devaſtation 

and Poverty, and make the Conqueror hjniſelf a Loſer. Upon which Account 

He prepares he with great Diligence and Expence fitted out three vaſt Fleets, and was the 
vaſt Fleet. firſt King of England who was truly Lord of our Seas. For every Summer, 
ſays Malmesbury, immediately after Eaſter, he commanded his Ships from 

each Shore to rendezvous at a convenient Place, and uſually fail'd with the 

Eaſtern Fleet to the Weſtern Parts of the Ifland; then ſending that back, he ſaild 
with the Weſlern Fleet to the Northern; and thence with the Northern, he re- 

mov'd to the Eaſtern Coaſts, failing in this manner quite round the Ile. In all 

which Voyages he was very diligent to prevent the Incurſions of Pirates, and 
couragious in the Defence of his Kingdom againſt Foreigners, and no leſs care- 

ful in the training up-his Subjects for Military Employments. Each of theſe 

Fleets, as we are aſſur d, conſiſted of 1200 Ships, and each of conſiderable Bulk 

for thoſe Times; ſo that the whole Number muſt amount to 3600 Sail, as ſome 

of our Authors expreſly affirm, but others ſay 40g Veſſels; and there are ſome 

who add a fourth Fleet to theſe three, by which means the Number will be in- 

ereus d to 4800 Sail, as may be ſeen in Matthew Weſtminſter. | | 

Theſe numerous Eleets added much to the Fame and Grandeur of this Prince, cams. 
gave a riſe to that Right ſo long claim'd by the Crown of England to the Do- ** 

minion of the Sea, and ſo clear d the Northern World from Rovers and Pirates, 

4!! Narfons that all Traders were ambitious of putting themſelves under his Protection. 
come under kis This, and the Encouragement given to Foreigners, caus'd. great Numbers to 
Trotec. come over from Saxony, Flanders, Denmark it ſelf, and other Places. But 
Malmesbury ſays that their Arrival was a great Detriment to the Natives of this 

iland, * who from the Saxons learnt Rudeneſs and Fierceneſs, Effeminateneſs 

from thoſe of Flanders, and Drunkenneſs from the Danes being before free 

from thoſe V ices, contented with a natural and inaocerdiStmplicity, and not 

addicted to admire the Cuſtoms and Faſhions of of er NS ne But ſtill King 

lle reforms Edgar was very diligent in ſuppreſſing theſe Vic q und particularly: that of 
ee => Drunkenneſs, which the Danes had introduc'd withyſuch miſchievous Effects; 
1 upon the Account of which he order d Silver or Golden Pins to be tix'd to the 
Sides of their Pots or Cups, beyond which it was unlawful to drink themſelves; 
or cauſe others to do the ſame. And becauſe the Lives of the Secular Clergy. 

became more and more luxurious and ſcandalous, he in a ſevere Oration to them 

openly diſplay d all their looſe and ſcandalous Actions and Vices, and at length 

committed the Care of their Reformation to Dunſtan Arch-Bithop of Canter- 
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bury, Ethelwold Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Oſwald 8 of Worceſter, with 
Order that by his regular Authority, and their 0 nſures, the impious 
Seculars might be cietied, and the virtuous Regulars reſtor'd to their Monaſte- 
ries. That Juſtice might be done in all Parts of his Kingdom, in his frequent 
Circuits and Progreſſes through the Country, he took a ſpecial Account of the 
Actions and Demeanor of his Miniſters and Judges, ſo that the greateſt Perſon 
could not evade the Law, nor the Pooreſt want the Benefit of it. With the 
Corruptions and Vices of theſe Times, he alſo extirpated the wild Beaſts, by 
impoſing upon Ludwal King of Wales an annual Tribute of three hundred 
Wolves, which ſo deſtroy'd them in three Years Space, that in the fourth there 
was none to be found. 


a. For the Support of his Grandeur, and towards the ſuſtaining of the Charge 
..- of his Navies, this Prince had at once eight petty Kings, who being his fidu- 


ciary Clients or Vaſſals, were by Oath bound to be ready at his Command, and 
to ſerve him both by Sea and Land; which Oath they took at Cheſter, where 
he had order'd them to meet him, as he ſail'd about the North of Britam with 
a great Fleet. Their Names were Kened King of Scotland, Malcolm King of He i attended 
Cumberland, Maccure King of the Iſles, with five of Wales, namely Duſ bal, 9 9% King. 
Griffith, Huwald, Jacob and Fudehil; who all meeting him at his Court of 
Cheſter, to ſet forth the Splendor and Greatneſs of his Dominions, he went in- 
to a Gally, and caus'd himſelf to be row'd by theſe eight Kings on the River 
Dee, whilſt he himſelf held the Steerage, and was waited upon by all his 
Dukes and Nobility in another Barge. In this pompous Manner he was carry'd 
to the Monaſtery of St. ohn Baptiſt, where an Oration being made to hu 
he in the ſame State return d to his Palace; and being arriv'd there, he is ſaid 
to have declar'd to his Nobles about him, That his Succeſſors might then boaſt 
themſelves to be truly Kings of England, when they.ſhould like him be atten- 
ded by ſo many 12 his Vaſſals. King Edgar dul not long out- live this Act 
of Ambition; tho ſome ſay this was but the E ilogue of a more pompous So- 
lemnity, being the ſame Year publickly crown'd in the City of Bath, with an A. D. 
infinite Confluence of all Sorts of People. This Ceremony, according to ſome, 973. 
was omitted till the fifteenth Year of his Reign, when he was thirty Years of #i Coronation; 
Age, out of Penance for ſome former Sins; tho others are of opinion, that 
it was this Year only repeated, a Thing not very unuſual among the Kings of 
England. In this or the next Year, according to Ingu/ph, dy'd Swovebing a 
Monk of Creyland, in the 142d Year of his Age, and ſhortly after him another 
in the 115th; which being in a moſt fenny and wateriſh Air in Lincolnſhire, is 
ſo much the more = About the ſame Time dy'd the famous Turke- 
tul, who from Chancellor to King Athelſtan choſe to become Abbot of this 
Place, and repair'd and much inrich'd the Monaſtery, after it had been ruin'd 
3 Danes; and he was the firſt that by adding to the two great Bells of We fit Ring 
t Abby ſix more, made the firſt tuneable Ring of Bells in England. For I 
Notwithſtanding the many juſt and honourable Actions of King Edgar, this 
Prince was not without remarkable Stains, eſpecially in relation to Women; 
which are acknowledg'd by Authors moſt favourable to his Memory. Of 
which we have this memorable Inſtance : Ordgar Duke of Devonſbire had a The Story 
Daughter nam'd E{frida, ſo celebrated for her extraordinary Beauty, that the Figars Marr: 
var ame of her warm'd the King's Affections into the Paſſion of Love; and frida. f 
to be aſſur d of the Truth, he ſent over Athelwold his Secretary and Con- 
fident, reſolving to marry her himſelf, if ſhe was found as beautiful as was 
reported. Athelwold at the firſt Sight of her was ſo captivated with her Looks, 
that he conceal'd his Meſſage, and reſolv'd to obtain her for himſelf; which 
being with no Difficulty effected, he vilify'd her to the King as a Woman of 
very N Features, and of ſo ſmall a Stature, as would diſhonour his 
Royal Bed; by which means he marry d her with the King's own Conſent, whoſe 
Thoughts he now diverted by other Ob 8* But at length 3 
cover 
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He is addifed Another Thing laid to this Prince's Charge is, that he took a Virgin nam'd 224. 
Milfrida by force out of a Nunnery, where ſhe had been plac'd by her Friends“ 


to Women, 


diſcover'd the Intrigue, and inform'd the King of the whole Deceit ; and the 
more to exaſperate him they omitted no Words that might deſcribe the won- 
derful Beauty of the Lady. Upon which, the King being inwardly inflan'd, 
reſolv'd by another Stratagem to over-reach this Deceiver; and the better to 
effect it, he with a pleaſant Air told him that he would at a ſet Time give him a 
Viſit, and ſee whether his Lady was as fair as Fame had repreſented her. This 
unexpected Deſign ſo exceedingly ſtruck him, that he earneſtly begg d of Elfri- 
da to conſult his Preſervation, by putting on her worſt Cloaths, and deforming 
her ſelf by what other Means ſhe thought beſt. She was now ſenſible that in- 
ſtead of a King ſhe had marry'd a Subject; and this rais d ſuch a Female Indig- 
nation in her, that againſt the coming of King Edgar ſhe drefs'd her ſelf after 
the moſt glorious and charming manner that Pride and Reſentment could poſlibly 
invent. This had ſuch powerful Effects upon the King, that his Love being the 
more kindled by being ſo long defrauded, he for a Pretence appointed a Day of 
Hunting in a Place now call'd Harewood Foreſt, where he found an Opportu- 
nity to compleat his Revenge, and to ilay Athelwold with a Dart. The Earl's 
natural Son coming after the Fa& was commitred, and viewing his Father's Dead 
Body, the King ſternly demanded of him How he lib d this Game? To whoin 
he calmly reply d, That what ſvever pleas'd the King, ought not to diſpleaſe 
him; with which Anſwer the King's Fury was ſo appeasd, that he ever ater 
highly favour'd this Youth, and endeavour'd to expiate the Crime committed 
upon the Father, by the Kindneſs ſhew'd to the Son. The King immediately 
after marry'd the fair Widow, and caus'd her to be crown'd Queen, tho' much 
againſt the Conſent of Arch-Biſhop Dunſtan, who never would ſee her; and the 
to make the uſual Amends for Murthers and other horrid Crimes committed, built 
a Nunnery in the Place where her Husband was lain. 


to avoid his unlawful Purſuit, and kept her as his Concubine : But for this he 
was ſo penitent as to ſubmit to a ſeven Years Humiliation impos'd by St. Dun- 


ſtan, without the wearing of his Crown. There was another Story of the King, 


which ſhew'd him to have been more conſtant to his Love, than could be expe- 
fed from a young amorous Man with Soveraign Authority. Coming to An- 
dover, not far from Wincheſter, he attempted to enjoy a certain Duke's Daugh- 
ter highly celebrated for her Beauty, and commanded her to be brought to his 
Bed. The Mother of the Lady not daring directly to deny him, yet abhorring 
to be ſubſervient to her Daughter's Infamy, reſolv'd by the Favour of the Niglit 
to deceive him; and accordingly ſent one of her waiting Maids in her ron, 
who was not unhandſom, nor wanted Addreſs towards the making of her For- 
tunes. For as ſoon as it was Morning, ſhe made an Offer to rife, which cauſing 
the King to ask, Why ſhe would make ſuch haſte from him, ſhe anſwer d, Thut 
ſhe could no longer have the Happineſs of his Company, becauſe het Lady had 


ſet her ſome Work to finiſh. This extreamly ſtartled the King, who iinagin'd 


that he had the Duke's fair Daughter in his Arms; and while he continu d ſilent, 
ſhe with the utmoſt Tenderneſs beſought him to ſet her free from tlie cruel Ser- 
vice of her Lady, as a Recompence for her loſt Virginity. The King, con- 
founded at his Diſappointment, was for ſome Time divided between Compaſſion 
for the poor Maid, and Anger at his being abus'd; but at length he turn'd it all 
into a Jeſt, ſet her free, carry'd her along with him, and lov her to that De- 
775 that he kept himſelf to her alone, till he marry'd the above- mention d 

frida. Theſe were the Stories commonly related of King Edgar, which un- 
doubtedly would have been muchi aggravated by the Monks, had he not oblig d 
them by building ſo many Monaſter ies, to the Number of near fifty; which in- 
deed prov'd one great Occaſion of the Danes conquering England, tor by theſe 
means he exhauſted the Treaſury, and gave great Portions of Lands tor the 
Maintenance of the Monks; who refus'd his Son Ethelred Aſliſtance according 
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to his Neceſſity. However England highly flouriſh'd under his Government, 
and his Reign was more ſplendid and magniticent than any of his Predeceſſors or 
Succeſſors. As to his Perſon, he was both low and flender, — ſo well propor- 
tion d, that he often choſe to contend with ſuch as were thought ſtrongeſt in 
his Court; and diſlik d nothing more than that they ſhould ſpare him out of Re- 
ſpect, or Fear of hurting him. And he was ſo warm and couragious in his Tem- 
per, that when Kened King of the Scots was jeſtingly heard to ſay in his 
Court, That he wonder d how ſo many Provinces ſhould be govern'd by ſuch 
a little Man, it ſo fir d his Mind, that immediately ſending for Kened as for 
ſome private Buſineſs, he drew him out into a ſecret Place, and taking out two 
Swords, which he had brought under his Garment, he gave ore to Kened, de- 
claring, Now it ſhould be try'd who ought to govern, and who to obey ; for it 
was a Shame for a King to be forward in a Feaſt, and backward in a Fight. 
Kened much confounded, fell at his Feet, begg'd Pardon of him, and declar'd, 
That he had ſpoken indiſcreetly, but no ways intended to his Diſhonour or 
Detraction; with which the King was ſatisfy'd. After this great Prince had 
reignd ſixteen Years and two Months, he dy d in the thirty ſecond Year and 
Flower of his Age, on the eighth Day of July, and the Year 975. His Body 
with all Funeral Solemnity was bury d in the Abby of G/aſſenbury. 


13. EDWARD the Younger, 


— VII. After the Death of the great Edgar, the Kingdom was ſoon brought 
4 into a declining and dangerous Condition; and with him dy d all the Glory and 
power of the Engliſh Saxon Nation, which in leſs than one Age after ſultain d 

the Miſeries of many Invaſions, and a double Conqueſt. Nor was the Succeſſion 
dctermin'd without FaRion and Diſturbance; for aying two Sons by two ſeve- 

ral Wives, the great Men of the Kingdom became divided, Arch-Biſhop Dun- 
ſtan, and all the reſt of the Biſhops being for Prince Edward, his eldeſt Son, 
while Queen Elfrida, Widow to the King, and many of her Party, were for 
ſetting up her Son Ethelred, then about ſeven Years of Age; railing ſome Scru- 

les, and objecting againſt the Legitimacy of Prince Edward, as if King Edgar 

had rot been lawfully marry'd to his Mother. Whereupon the Arch-Biſhops; 
Dunſtan and Oſwald, with the Biſhops, Abbots, and many of the Nobility, 

met together in a great Council, and choſe Prince Edward King, as his Father 

had ordain'd by his laſt Will and Teſtament; and being thus advanc'd, they im- 
mediately anointed and crown'd him at King ton, he being then but a Youth of 
fifteen Years of Age. Shortly after this King's Coronation, dreadful Comets 
appear d, which were Forerunners, if not Portenders, of the Miſeries of the 
Nation; being immediately ſucceeded by Barrenneſs of Ground, Famine among(t 
Men, Death of Cattel, with other Calamities. Among the Troubles of this 


| [ Reign none prov'd of more pernicious Conſequence than the Factions between 
Shi the Monks and Secular Prieſts, which were begun in King Edw?'s Days, and 
now being unhappily reviv'd extended themſelves to the Nobility, many of whom 

| ſided with each Party. Dunſtan with the Biſhops and Monks firmly adhered to 


King Edward, the Seculars and the other Party favourd Queen E/frida and 
her Son Ethelred; and many of the Nobility and great Men expell'd the Ab- 
bots and Monks which Dunſtan had plac'd in _— and brought in the 
Secular Clerks or Prieſts with their Wives; all which were done by the Force 
of Arms. To appeaſe theſe Tumults, and to end the Controverſies between the 
Monks and the Seculars, ſeveral Synods or Councils were ſummon d, particular- 
ly one at Wincheſter, and another at Caln in Wiltfhire. That at Wincheſter 
ended with confirming the Monks in their Poſſeſſion, being mov'd to it by a Voice 
from a Crucifix, that pronounc'd in favour of them. But this being juſtly look d 
upon as an lmpoſture, the Synod of 9 was conven d, where while the Diſpute 
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continu'd violent, the Room where they met ſuddenly fell down, kill'd ſeveral, 
and wounded others; but Dunſtan 1 eſcap d upon a Beam, which ſome 
alledg'd was ſupported by a Miracle: Which Accident in a great meafure quie- 
15 the Controverſie, and brouglit both Parties to join with Dunſtan and the 

onks. | | a 
In the mean Time King Edward kept to a quiet and undifturb'd Life, who 
being very religious and mild by Nature, out of Self-Denial and Eaſe, permit- 
ted his Step-Mother to order all Affairs as ſhe pleas'd, reſpecting her as his Mo- 
ther, and cheriſhing his younger Brother with the utmoſt Love and Tenderneſe. 
She on the other ſide from his Kindneſs conceiv'd a more implacable Hatred, 
and was no ways ſatisfy'd with the Soveraignty ſhe now enjoy'd, till ſhe could 
force the Title from him; but ſhe ſtill conceal'd her Deſigns with the greateſt 
Artifices, *till the found a convenient Opportunity for Execution. At length 
the Poor innocent Prince, wearied with Hunting, and tormented with Thirſt, 
while all his Companions follow'd the Game, rod alone to her Palace at Corfe 
Caſtle in Dorſerſbire, in order to refreſh himſelf. The Queen receiv'd him 
at the Gate with all the Marks of Reſpe& and Love, urging him to alight from 
his Horſe; but he refuſing that, ſhe order'd Wine to be brought to him; but 
King Edwara While he was drinking, one of her Servants, before inſtructed, ſtabb'd him 
ftabb'd. with a Dagger in the Back. He exceedingly aftoniſh'd at this barbarous Treat- 
ment, immediately fled with all Speed towards his Companions; but the 
Wound being mortal, and he ſpent with the Loſs of Blood, fell to the Ground, 
and having one Foot in the Stirrop was dragg'd through By-Ways, and trac'd 
by his Blood by thoſe ſhe ſent after him, who brought back the Dead Body, 
and bury'd it privately at Merham. Here they imagin d that they had bury d 
his Memory as well as his Body; but the Place of his Sepulture, as it is ſaid, 
rew famous for Miracles, whereupon Duke Elfer, who was acceſſary to his 
urder, interr'd it Royally at Shaftsbury ; but notwithſtanding this Amends, 
he dy'd ſhortly after eaten up with Lice. Elfrida was ſo convinc'd of her 
Wickedneſs, that from her Courtly and Luxurious Life, ſhe betook her ſelf to 
very ſevere Penances, as wearing Hair-Cloath, ſleeping upon the Ground with- 
out a Pillow, and other Auſterities, in which ſhe continu'd all her Days. Thus 
fell Edward the Tounger, in the eighteenth Year of his Age, after he had on- 
ly born the Name of King three Years and a half, who for his Innocence, and 
the ſuppos d Miracles after his Death, obtain'd the Sirname of Martyr : Which 
Opn of his Sanity was the more confirm'd by the great Calamities 
which ſhortly after puniſh'd the Land, and which . People believ'd were 
inflicted on them for this Murder. 


14. ETHELRED II. 


3 Upon the Removal of the unfortunate Edward his half Brother Erhelred 
979. ceaſily ſtept into the Throne; a Youth of a moſt comely Aſpect, but not above 
cole . ten or perhaps twelve Years of Age. Malmesbury gives us this ſhort Character 
— of Him and his Reign; That he rather diſtreſs d than govern'd his Kingdom 
for thirty ſeven Years; That the Courſe of his Reign was cruel in the Begin- 

ning, miſerable in the Middle, and diſhonourable in the Concluſion. To Cru- 

elty he attributes the Death of his Brother, which he approv'd of by not puniſh- 

ing the Murderers; he was remarkable for his Cowardice and Negligence, and 

miſerable in reſpe& of his Death. His Sluggiſhneſs was predicted by Arch-Bi- 

ſhop Dunſtan, when at his Baptiſm he ſuperadded his own to the Water of the 

Font. Yet it was no Inſtance of ill Nature which the ſame Monk tells us, that 

upon the News of his Brother's Murder, he cry'd out exceedingly; which fo 

enrag'd his Mother E/frida, that for Want of a Rod ſhe beat him with a Wax 


Taper till he was halt dead; which gave him an inſuperable Averſion to a _ 
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Mami. his Reign landed at Southampton, and from ſeven great Ships took the Town, infeſted with 


&c. 
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of thoſe Lights ever after. Shortly after his Brother's Death he was publickly 
crown'd at Kingſton by Arch-Bilbop Dunſtan, who perform'd the Solemnity He i. c 
with great ReluQancy, and as he put the Crown upon his Head, he in a ſort of L» 
Prophetical Manner declar d, That ſince he had aſpired to the Crown by the 
Murder of his Brother, the Sin of his ignominious Mother, nor thoſe of her 
Connſellors ſhould not be expiated but by great Bloodſhed of his miſerable Peo- 
ple; for ſuch Calamities ſhould fall upon England as it never ſuſtain'd ſince 
it had that Name. About the Time of the Coronation, at Midnight a won- 
derful Cloud ſometimes bloody, and ſometimes fiery, appear'd all over the Land, 
portending, as it was believ'd, the Return of the dreadful Daniſh Tempeſt, 
which had been happily allay'd for above fifty Years. | 

Theſe barbarous and inhuman Rovers, underſtanding the true State.of En- 
gland under the Government of a Child, and not beloved, in the third Year of england again 


pillag'd the Country, and carry'd away great Booty. From whence they 9 2 22 
to the Iſſe of Thanet, which they alſo waſted; when about the ſame Time 
others from Norway did the fame by the Country lying about Cheſter. The 
following Year theſe Pirates extreamly harraſs d the Maritime Parts of Devon- 
ire and Cornwall; and in the next, three other Veſſels arriv'd; and much in- 
feſted the Coaſts about Portland; to which Miſchiefs this was added, that the 
City of London was burnt, in the Year 981, but by what Accident is not diſco- 
verd. The Diſorders hereby rais'd in the Nation were increas'd by Domeſtick 
Diſturbances: . For an unknown Difference aroſe between the King himſelf and pomefiicy 
the Biſhop of Rocheſter, inſomuch that the King laid Siege to his City. Upon Pew 
which Arch-Biſhop Dunſtan ſent him a terrifying Meſſage, admoniſhing him 
To beware of the Vengeance of St. Andrew, the Patron of the City. But the 
King, tho' young and unwiſe, would not regard Arguments of that Nature, 
but continu'd his Siege, till Dunſtan was oblig'd to purchace his Removal with 
an hundred Pounds; which ſo affected the Arch-Biſhop that he ſent him this 
new Prophetical Meſſage, That ſince he had reſbected Silver and Mony more 
than God and Religion, the Calamities formerly foretold ſhould ſpeedily come 
upon him, tho not 'till his own Death. And within two Years this celebrated 
Arch-Biſhop dy'd, and his Death was uſher'd in with ſtrange Fevers among A. D. 
Men, and prodigious Fluxes among Cattle. xr wang after ſucceeded thele 988. 
Miſchiefs, which leſs than a Prophet might foreſee: The Danes furiouſly in- The Danith In- 
vaded the Coaſts of Devonſhire, againſt whom Goda and Stremewold, two va- „en nereaſs 
liant Men, made head, and put them to flight, but loſt their Lives in the Con- 
teſt. For two Years they caus'd but little Diſturbance, but in the third the 
violently infeſted the Eaſtern Coaſts, under the Command of Zu/tin and Guth. 
mund, and plunder'd the Town of Gippſwich, now Ipſwich. They were brave- 
ly oppos'd by Brictnoth the moſt valiant Duke of the Eaſt-Saxons, who fought 
with them at Maldon, where great Multitudes on both Sides were ſlain; but 
the Engliſh were at length worſted by reaſon of the Loſs of their Commander. 
And now all Havens, Harbours and Landing-Places were fill d with Danes, 
who ſwarm'd in ſuch Numbers into the Land, that it could not be known 
where to meet them with Advantage. Doubtleſs the readieſt Courſe had been 
for this King to have imitated his Father, and mann'd out a ſuthcient Fleet to 
ſcour the Seas; but he was too unactive to follow his Example, and as gene- 
rally the Humour of a Prince makes a ſtrong Impreſſion upon the Minds of his 
People, eſpecially the Nobility, and thoſe near him, as he lay idle and uſeleſs, 
ſo they contracted a dangerous Ruſt. And agreeable to this ſloathful Temper, 
by S:ricius Succeſſor to Dunſtan, and two Dukes Ethelward and Alfric, it 
was advis'd, That thoſe who could not be beaten with Iron, ſhould be brib'd 
with Gold; of which ten thouſand Pounds was agreed, and given them on 74, 6% m. 
Condition they ſhould quit the Country, and no more infeſt the Coaſts. An be paid ro 
infamous Example, ſays Malmesbury, and unworthy of Men, to redeem \ Pens. 
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Mind. 


This Sum of Mony quieted the Danes for about a Year, but the Sweet of 54 
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it ſoon rais'd their Appetites for more. And accordingly they landed in the Fi. 


North, took and plunder'd Bamborough, and then directing their Courſe to the 1 
Mouth of the Humber, they waſted Torkſhire and Lincolnſhire on both Sides of 
the River, kill'd Men, Women and Children, and gather d a vaſt Booty. The 
Country Men with ſome Precipitation made head againſt them, but in the Bat- 
tel, three of the Leaders, Frana, Frithegiſt and Godwin, being Danes by the 
Father's Side, betray'd them, and procur'd their Defeat. At the {ame Time no 
leſs Treachery was practis d at Sea by Alfric the Son of Elfer Duke of Mer- 
cia, who having been formerly baniſh'd for his Crimes, and now recall'd, and 
intruſted with a Fleet to ſurprize the Danes in the moſt advantagious Place, 
he over Night gave them Intelligence, and then fled to them himſelf, as Florent 


relates it; which his Fleet perceiving purſu'd him, took his Ship, yet by ſome 
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Accident miſsd his Perſon; but by chance falling upon the Ea/t- Angles, they 
kill'd and drowned many of them. But Huntington ſays, that the Danes being 
forewarned by Alfric, not only all eſcap'd, but with a great Number of Ships 
ſetting upon the King's Navy killd many of the Londoners, and led many of 
their Veſſels in Triumph, together with A/fric himſelf. By this Time the fu- 
rious Swane, King of Denmark arriv'd, who being join d with Anlaf King 
of Norwey, with a numerous Fleet enter'd the Thames, attack'd London, and 
endeavour'd to break in and burn it when it was ſcarcely rebuilt; but the Citi- 
zens ſo ſtrenuouſly oppos d their whole Power, that they forc'd them with great 
Lofs to break up the Siege. Exaſperated by this Repulſe, they invaded Eſſeæ 
and Kent, waſted the Sea-Coaſts with Fire and Sword, and then paſs'd into 
Suſſex and Hampſhire ; and Horſing their Foot, they made their outragious 
Progreſs through many Countries, ſparing neither Houſes, Buildings nor Fields, 
nor Men, Women or Children. To put a Stop to theſe Miſchiefs, the ſloath- 
ful King and his unactive Counſellors again implor d the Aſſiſtance of Mony, 
which was offer'd to the Danes by his Ambaſſadors; and the Sum agreed on 
was ſixteen thouſand Pounds, in expectation of which they retir'd to their Ships 
at Southampton, where they winter d. This being a Time for Compliments 
rather than Action, Anlaf King of Norwey receiv'd Hoſtages for his Safety, 
and accepted of Erhelred's Invitation to his Court, which was then at Andover. 
Being royally entertain'd and adopted the King's Son at Confirmation, or Bap- 
tiſm, as alſo nobly preſented, he ingag'd to depart the Land and moleſt the 


Kingdom no more; and accordingly returning to his own Country he faith- 
fully kept his Word. 


This was no ill Advice given Ethelred, to take off ſuch a powerful Aſſiſtant . 
from Swane ; but as Arms abroad have but ſmall Effect without good Council & 


at home, fo in Caſes of Invaſions Conſultations without Action will not avail to 
remove an unfaithful pertinacious Enemy. The Influence of the laſt Mony ope- 
rated ſcarcely three Years, when the Danes with a powerful Fleet enter'd the 
Mouth of the Severn, and waſted Sourh-Wales, Cornwall and Devonſhire 
burnt many Towns, and deſtroy d Multitudes of poor People; then fetching a 
Compaſs, they came and winter d at Taveſtock. The next Year they ſail'd to 
the Mouth of the River Frome; and waſted the greateſt Part of Dor/erſhire 
with many other Parts; and tho the Engliſb ſeveral Times made head againſt 
them, yet they were always hinder d from Battel, either by Treacher 


ſome other Misfortune. It would be an endleſs Work to relate how the * 
wallow'd up and down in oy particular Place, and to enumerate all the De- 
vaſtations they made, and the Deſolations they left behind them. Being march'd 
into Kent, and having beſieg d Rocheſter, King Ethelred and his Councellors 
were ſo rouz d, that they prepar d both a Fleet and a Land Army againſt them. 
Put the King and his Commanders, alike in Diſpoſition, delay'd their March 
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from Day to Day, and ſeverely oppreſs'd the Country where they - ip 69 
nor did they do any Thing tending to the publick Good, but burden'd the Peo- 
le, waſted the Treafury, and by their fooliſh and effeminate Carriage more 
embolden'd the Enemy to proceed; who in the following Year paſs'd over into 
Normandy, probably for Recruits, but at their Return committed greater Ho- 
ſtilities than before. In the midſt of theſe diſmal Times, and horrid Depopu- 
lat ans, Oxford and Cambridge were both burnt and deſtroy d by the Danes in 
it Year tcoo; and all Studies ceas'd in each of theſe Places, *till above 130 
Years after, as Thomas Redburn relates, one Robert Bolean began to read his 
Lectures on the Scriptures Anno 1133; from which Time, adds he, the Scho- 
lars have continti'd both at Oxford and Cambridge. 
In the mean Time the King, to make ſome Diverſion, undertook an Expedi- 


eher tion both by Sea and Land into Cumberland, where the Danes had been moſt 


lanted and\liv'd in Peace; and there, and in the Iſſe of Angleſey, he imitated 
is Enemies in Ravages and Devaſtations. About the ſame Time the Dares 
returning out of Normandy, enter'd the Mouth of the River Ex, laid Siege to 
Exeter, batter'd the Walls, and reſolv'd to ſtorm it; but the Inhabitants, like 
thoſe of London, made ſo brave a Defence, that they were oblig'd to retire, all 
which was immediately reveng'd upon the poor helpleſs Country People, who 
after the Loſs of their Goods and Houſes were murder'd in great Mulritudes. 
At length thoſe of Devonſhire and Somerſetſhire united in one Body, and made 
ſome Reſiſtance at a Place call'd Penho, but being overpower'd in Numbers, 
were repell'd with great Slaughter. This both incourag'd and inrag'd the inſo- 
lent Enemy, who now horſing all his Men, committed greater Ravages in De- 
vonſhire than ever, and then return'd with his Fleet to the lile of agli, and 
ſometimes there, and at othertimes in Hampſhire and Dor/etfhire, he without Re- 
ſiſtance follow'd this ordinary Courſe of Life, doing ſuch Execution by Sword 
againſt Men, and by Fire againſt Towns, that he terrify'd all from engaging 
with him either at Sea or Land. King Ethelred, whom no Adverſity could 
throughly awaken from his ſoft and caſie Life, by the Advice of Counſellors as 
unactive as himſelf, ſent an effeminate yet aſſuming Courticr call'd Leof, to 
ropoſe a third Tribute or Preſent to the Danes for Peace; to which theſ- 
vourers readily harken'd, but cunningly enhanc'd the Sum to twenty four 
thouſand Pounds; which being paid down, they deſiſted from all Acts of Ho- 
ſtility. 8 
King Ethelred having thus bought off his Enemies, reſolv'd to ſtrengthen his 


Family by ſome potent Alliance; and accordingly he treated with Richard 


Duke of Normandy in France, a Perſon with whom formerly he had great En- 
mity, and marry'd his Daughter Emma, a Lady of ſuch admirable Beauty, that 
ſhe was ſtild the Flower and Pear! of Normandy. Her Mother's Name was 
Gannor, deſcended from an eminent Daniſh Family; for which it was hop'd, 
that her Intereſt might be ſufficient to oblige the Danes to more Rcaſon and Fi- 
delity. But the King being now ſwelld with the 'Thoughts of his new Alliance, 
reſolv'd upon a violent and dangerous Expedient, which was to take a full Re- 
venge for all the Inſults and Barbarities of the Dani Nation. It ſeems at this 
Time vaſt Numbers of Danes dwelt in Peace in all Parts of this Nation, in a 
manner incorporated with the Ang/zh, who leading lazy and idle Lives, lorded 
it over the Inhabitants, whom they made Servants and Drudges, and their Wives 
and Daughters ſubſervient to their Pleaſures; whence they were call'd Lord- 
Danes, and to this Day in ſome Countries a lazy idle Man is from thence call'd 
Lurdane. To put an end to all their Power at once, the King reſolv'd upon a 
general Maſſacre; and with the utmoſt Secrecy ſent Letters into all Parts, com- 
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manding all his Subjects upon a certain Hour on the ninth Day of Zuly, to ſet re orders age- 


upon the Danes wherever they found them, and to deſtroy them all without 
Mercy. This Command was ſtrictly executed, and the Danes, who by a 
League ſolemnly ſworn had been admitted to inhabit among the Engliſb, were 

molt 


neral Maſſacre 
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King Swane The Conſequences of this horrid Maſſacre were very terrible to the Engliſß p 


reſolves 10 fe. Nation; for King Swane being exaſperated to the higheſt Degree of Rage and gu. 


venge its 


moſt ſhamefully and barbarouſly murder'd; no Age or Sex eſcap d, the Women 
were Rebel as well as the Men, and the Brains of Children daſh'd againſt 
the Walls. At London, in the Time of this Execution, great Numbers fle4 
to Churches, but thoſe ſacred Places were no Security, for they were all with- 
out Pity ſlain as they ſtood embracing the Altars. And when the Multitude 
found themſelves Maſters, they proceeded to new Barbarities, digg d Holes in 
the Ground, put Daniſh Women in them up to the Waſte, and then ſet tierce 
Maſtives upon them, which cruelly tore off their Breaſts. A popular Fury, 
when back d by Authority knows no Bounds, nor Authority it ſelf, when it 
has broken publick Juſtice. There were ſeveral Danes of the higheſt Quali- 
ty in the Land, receivd upon the publick Faith as Hoſtages to ratifie the 
late Peace; among whom was King Swane's Siſter Gunildes, Wife to Count 
Paleng, who ſeveral Years before Pad come into England with her Family, 
where ſhe had receiv'd the Chriſtian Faith; and being a Woman of great Pru- 
dence and Temper, had often interpos'd to make Peace between the two Nati- 
ons, and had now lately given up her ſelf, her Husband and her Son as Hoſta- 
ges to King Ethelred. This Princeſs had firſt her Husband and Son ſlain be- 
fore her Face, and was then order'd to be beheaded her ſelf, which Sentence 
ſhe took with an unconcern'd Bravery and Courage, and at her Death foretold, 
That her Blood would coſt England dear, and would not be long unreveng d. 


Reſentment, invited all Strangers to his Aſliſtance, and reſolv'd contrary to his 
former Methods, to make a full Puſh, and conquer the whole Kingdom. Ac- 
cordingly with a powerful Fleet, arriving at the South Weſtern Parts of the Na- 
tion, by the Treaſon or Negligence of Count Hugh, whom Queen Emma had 


ite invader the recommended to the Government of Devonſhire, he ſtorm'd the City of Exeter, 


Nation. 


A. D. 
1005, 


demoliſh'd the Walls from the Eaſt to the Weſt Gate, and march'd off with great 
Booty. After this he waſted Wiltſhire, where a ſtrong Party drawn out of ſe- 
veral Countries, advanc'd to give him Battel. But when the Armies were juſt 
ready to engage, Alfric the Engliſh General, whoſe Son's Eyes the King had 
put out for the Father's Treaſon, feign'd a ſudden Sickneſs, and diſcourag d his 
Army ſo far, that the Soldiers retir'd with Precipitation. Upon which Swane 
without Reſiſtance march'd up to Milton, which he both plunder'd and burnt, 
and having dealt in the ſame manner with Salisbury, he returr'd to his Ships. 
The following Year he ſail'd to the Coaſts of Norfo/k, where landing he plun- 
der d and burnt the City of Norwich, uſing ſuch Expedition, that he altoge- 
ther ſurpriz d the valiant Ufketel Duke of the Eaſt-Angles, who wanting Time 
to levy an Army, by the Advice of the Nobility of thoſe Parts, made Peace 
with him. But Sware in a few Days pertidiouſly broke it, and removing ſud- 
denly from his Ships, he ſoon plunder d and burnt Thetford. Ulfketel having 
Intelligence of this unexpected Enterprize, order'd a Party to haſten and burn 
his Ships in the Harbour, which out of Fear or Deſign was neglected; while 
he with the utmoſt Secrecy and Diligence gather'd together his Forces, couragi- 
ouſly march'd againſt the — and made a brave Attack, as they retreated to- 
wards their Ships. But being inferior in Numbers, moſt of the beſt Quality 
among the Eaſtern Eng liſb loſt their Lives; yet the Danes receiv'd very great 
Loſs, and with much Difficulty recover'd their Fleet; confeſſing that in the 
whole Iſland they never met with ſo ſharp an Ingagement, as they did from this 


valiant Commander. 


So great a Famine happen'd in the following Year that it forc'd a Ceſſation, 


and for a while drove Swanre back into Denmark, but ſupply'd the Place of his — 


Sword in the Deſtruction of the poor People of England, as many of which 


— 1 of perith'd by Hunger, as formerly had ſuffer d in a Year by his Cruelties. So that 


England was now in a miſerable Condition, and involv'd in all ſorts of Calami- 
tics: The King was luxurious, 1loathtul and remiſs, wauting Vigour and Reſo- 


lution 
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lution in all Emergencies : The Nobility and Officers were negligent and unex- 
perienc'd, yet highly poſſeſs'd with private Heats and Animoſities, which occa- 
fion'd not only a dangerous Diſunion, but a betraying of all Secrets to the Ene- 
my : The Church Men hated the King, ſtood upon their Privileges, and re- 
fus'd to contribute any conſiderable Sums to the publick Neceſſities. To all 
which Miſchiefs, beſides Famine, Providence was pleas'd to add Storms and Tem- 
peſts, which much endamag'd the King's Ships, and weaken'd the Naval Power 
of the Nation. So that the Enemy had free Liberty to range and ravage as they 
thought fit; and accordingly an innumerable Multitude of Daniſh Ships were 
ſcen in Sandwich Road in the Year 1006, from whence Swarms of Rovers over- 
ran all Kent and Suſſex, deſtroying all with Fire and Sword. The King to op- 
poſe them rais'd an Army out of Mercia and Weſt- Saxony, with a Reſolution to 
engage them in Perſon ; but they who held it fafer to live by Rapine, than to 
hazard a Battel, by ſwift and eaſie Removals, fruſtrated the ſlow Motions of a 
heavy Camp, and following their uſual Courſe of Robbery, they carry'd a vaſt 
Booty to the Iſle of Might, where they ſafely winter'd *till Chriſtmaſs. Then 
underſtanding that the King was in Shropſhzre, where he was wickedly imploy'd 
in the Blood of ſome worthy Subjects, they over-ran Hampſhire and Barkſhtre 
as far as Reading and Wallingford, which they burnt with other Places. Then 
returning by another Way, they found many of the People in Arms by the Ri- 
ver Kenet ; but making their Way through, they with new Plunder recover'd 
their Ships. The King and his Courtiers being weary'd with the Fatigues of 
the laſt Year's unſucceſsful March againſt the quick Motions of the Danes, 
agreed to have Recourſe to their laſt Remedy their Coffers; and therefore ſent a | 
. fourth Time to buy a diſhonourable Peace, which every Time prov'd dearer, The fourth Tri. 
| and now could not be obtain'd under thirty fix thouſand Pounds, which was 4% paid 10 
extorted from the Nation already half ſunk with Poverty. At the ſame Time 1 
Ethelred advanc'd Edric, ſirnam'd Streone, to the Dukedom of Mercia; a Per- 
ſon who having rais'd himſelf to his Favour and vaſt Fortunes, by his ſubtle 
and plauſible Tongue, ſhortly prov'd a mighty Inſtrument in the Ruin of 
England. | a 
d.. "The next Year produc'd ſomething laudable, which ſhew'd the King had not A. D. 
er loſt all Care of his Nation; for he enacted that V 10 Hides of Land ſhould 1008. 
furniſh out a Gally, and every nine Hides find a Corſlet and Head-Piece, and 
commanded the Ships to be built with the utmoſt Expedition; which when 
ready, were victuall d and mann'd with choice Soldiers, and their Rendezvous 
appointed at the Port of Sandwich, to ſecure all the Coaſts from the Deſcent 
of Foreigners. Now a Hide was ſo much Land as one Plow could ſufficiently 
till in a Year; which made the Fleet very numerous, ſo that England was be- 
liev'd to be now in a ſafe Condition; when ſuddenly Diſſention, the Bane of 
all good Deſigns, ſprung up among the Nobility. For this Year, Brithric, the x4a;n; aming 
Brother of Duke Earic, proud and deceitful like himſelf, falſly accus'd Mul. the Nobility. 
woth, a great Officer of the South-Saxons, to the King, who fearing the Ma- | 
lice and Potency of his Enemy, immediately fled to the Sea, where with twen- 
ty Ships he practisd Piracy upon the Coaſts, Upon a Belief that he might be 
caſily taken, Brithric follow'd him with eighty Veſſels, but by a violent 
Storm they were all caſt on the Shore, where Wulwoth ſoon after burnt them. 
This Misfortune ſo diſhearten'd the King and his Nobility, that they ſudden- 
ly return'd home, ordering the Fleet up to London; ſo that the People were 
tax d and oppreſs'd to no Advantage. Upon this, the next Year, Turkill a Da- 
nb Earl arriv'd on the Coaſts with ſome Ships, and in Auguſt was follow'd by 
an innumerable Company of Daniſh Veſſels commanded by Hemming and Ei- 
laf, who landing in the Iſle of Thanet, join d with Turkill, paſs d to Sandwich, 
and then to Canterbury, where they forced the Inhabitants and Neighbours to parte, 1, 
purchace their Peace with three thouſand Pounds. Then returning to their % from rhe 
Ships, they ſail d to the Ifle of igt, from * entering Suſſex and Hamp- 
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ſhire, they follow'd their uſual Exerciſes of Plundering and Burning. King 
Ethelred was again ſo ſenſible of his Peoples Miſeries as to levy Forces through- 
out the Land, which he order'd in Places near the Sea to reſtrain their Irrupti- 
ons; but all was acted ſo unskilfully, or at leaſt ſo unſucceſsfully, that the 
Enemy follow'd their Rapines as much as ever. Once having gone further than 
uſual from the Sea, the King ſuddenly ſtepp'd in between them and their Veſ- 
ſels, ſeiz d on a neceſſary Paſs of theirs, and reſolv'd with his whole Army to 
die or overcome. But after all this fair Proſpect, the traiterous Edric, who 
had now marry'd the King's Daughter, by ſubtle Arguments urg'd, That as 
Circumſtances now ſtood, it was their Intereſt to permit the Danes to paſs un- 
moleſted ; which Council prevailing, the Enemy got ſafe back to their Ships 
contrary to their Expectat ions, with great Joy and Booty. After which they 
went to the Coaſts of Kent, and reſolv'd to winter in the Thames, where they 
maintain'd themſelves on both Sides of the River; often attempting to gain 
London, but were as often repell'd by the Citizens with no fmall Los. 


Before Winter was over, leaving their Ships, they march'd through CHiltern gu. . 


Wood into Oxfordſbire, burnt the City, and returning thence with divided For- 


ces, waſted the Country on both Sides of the Thames; but hearing that an Ar- %- 


my from London was marching againſt them, they on the North Side, paſling 
the River at Hanes, join d with thoſe on the South, and being laden with ex- 
traordinary Spoils, paſs'd through Surry to their Ships, in repairing of which 
they ſpent the Lent following. After Eaſter, they enter d Suffolk, and com- 
ing near Ipſwich to a Place call'd Ringmere, they were warmly entertain'd by 
the brave Ulfketel and his Forces; but his Men at length giving back, through 
the Subtlety of a Daniſh Servant amongſt them who began the Flight, loſt the 
Field, tho' the Cambridęeſbire Men ſtill made a noble Reſiſtance, which turn d 
much to their future Honour. In this Battel fell Ethelſtan, the King's Son-in- 
Law, Oſui a Nobleman with his Sons and many others, together with a great 
Number of the ordinary Sort. 'The Danes being Maſters of the Field, had 
now Eaſt-England at their Mercy, in which herſing themſelves, they ſpent 


Dreadful Ra- three Months in the moſt barbarous Ravages, burnt Thetford, Cambridge _ 


vages and Bar- 


other Places, and kill'd all they could meet in their Way, tofling Infants on the 


the Danes, Points of their Spears. After this, their Foot by Sea, and their Horſe through 


Canterbury ta- 


Eſſex, return d to the Thames, where continuing a few Days, they again quit- 
ted their Ships, and paſs d into Oxfordſaire, which they waſted, together with 
the Counties of Buckingham, Bedford and Hertford; and having burnt the 
Towns, and kill'd Mankind, and all other living Creatures, they return'd to 
their Ships. Yet ſtill the {ame Year they made a third Excurſion into Nor- 
thamptonſhire, and burnt that Town with all about it; then as to freſh Paſture 
they betook themſelves to eſt-Saxony, where having waſted Wiltſhire and 
other Parts, they return'd again to their Ships, as ſo many ravenous wild Beaſts 
glutted with Blood to their Dens. They were neither yet fo wearied with Tra- 
vel, nor ſatisfy d with Wealth, but that in the following Year they took a lar- 
ger Range than ever. For on the North Side of the Thames, with Fire and 
Sword they waſted all Eaſt-England, Eſſex, Middleſex, Hertfordſhire, Buck- 
ing hamſbire, the Counties of Oxford, Bedford and Cambridge, with Half of 
Huntington, and the greateſt Part of Northampton; and on the South Side 
Kent, Surry, Suſſex, with the Counties of Southampton, IVilts and Berks. 
Upon theſe inſupportable Miſchiefs, Meſlengers were ſent to ſolicit for Peace, u. 


promiſing them more Mony; which they accepted, but without any Intention A 
to keep their Faith. For they ſoon broke their Words, firſt by plundering the 


Country in ſeveral Parties, and in September by laying Siege to Canterbury, 
which in twenty Days they took by the Treachery of Almere the Arch-Deacon. 
Here they committed unheard of Barbarities by Way of Sport and Diverſion : 
They flew ſome by the Sword, threw others over the Wall, others into the 
Fire, hung up ſome by the Privy Members, Infants torn from their Mothers 


Breaſts 


— — 
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Breaſts were either toſt on Spears, or had Carts drawn over them, Matrons and 
Virgins were dragg'd about by the Hair and raviſhd; Alfage the Arch-Biſhop 
was taken, wounded, and impriſon'd in a noiſom Place; Chriſt-Church was 
burnt, Monks, Men, Women and Children were decimated, whereof nine were 
kill'd, and the tenth reſerv'd to a Life worſe than Death: So that of the whole 
Multitude there remain'd only four Monks, and eight hundred Men. They kept 
the Arch-Biſhop Priſoner for ſeven Months, during which Time theſe barba- 
rous Miſcreants were viſited with a Plague in their Bowels, of whom two 
thouſand periſh'd miſerably; and thoſe who ſurviv'd being gricvouſly tormented, 
the Chriſtians took Occaſion to urge the Delivery of the Arch-Biſhop, but they 
{till deferr'd it. As ſoon as Spring appear'd, the traiterous Earic, and the reſt A. D. 
of the Nobility of both Orders aflembled at London, where they held their 1012. 
Councils, and continu'd ſo long, till a fifth Sum or Tribute was paid to the %, 
Danes, which now was rais'd from thirty ſix to forty eight thouſand Pounds. 7 8 
In the mean Time the Arch-Biſhop had his Ranſom ſet at three thouſand Pounds, 499990 H,. 
which he conſtantly refuſing to pay or procure, was at length barbarouſly mur- 
der'd by them in a full Aſſembly of drunken People; his Boly being afterwards 
bury'd in the Church of St. Pauls in London. The Tribute being paid, and 
the Peace confirm'd by ſolemn Oath on both Sides, the Daniſh Fleet retir d, 
only forty five Ships remain'd with King Ezhelred for the Defence of England 
againſt all Foreigners, on Condition to be maintain'd with Victuals and Cloath- 
ing. It appears from the Saxon Laws, that beſides this Payment of forty eight 
thouſand — it was this Year reſolv'd that a yearly Payment ſhould be made 
call'd Danegeld, that is twelve Pence upon every Hide of Land in the Nation, The Paymis: 
for the Subſiſtance of thoſe who were to hinder the Irruptions of the Danes 9 Panegeld, 
and other Pirates; which Tax continu'd for about thirty eight Years, till it 
was remitted by Edward the Confeſſor. So that there were two Sorts of Da- 
negeld ; the former, thoſe five occaſional Sums formerly recited; the latter, that 
continu'd Tax laſt mention'd. But both Sorts alike contributed to the Ends for 
which they were paid: The former only bought off the pertidious Danes for a 
ſmall Time; and the other was ſo far from ſecuring the Coaſts by ſcouring the 
Seas, that Twrkill, who ſtaid behind as Admiral of the new modell'd Engliſh 
Fleet, ſcems to have done it for no other End, beſides ſqueezing the Nation's 
Mony, than to give Intelligence to King dwane when it would be moſt ſeaſona- 
ble to reinvade the Land. | 

Accordingly in July 1013, King Swane with a powerful Force landed at King wane a- 
Sandwich, reſolving now to make a full Conqueſt of the Nation; finding it £37 ae: 
ſufficiently weaken'd by Diviſions, and exhauſted by Poverty. He ſtay d but a © 
few Days there, finding Humber to be a more convenient Place, into which he 
enter d; and paſling up the Trent, he faild to Garnsborough in Lincolnſhire, 
where he landed, and encamp'd his great Army. To which Place Earl Uthred 
with the Northumbrians repair d to him with all Speed; the Inhabitants of 
Lindſey, afterwards thoſe of F:sburgh, and by Degrees all ſuch as inhabited 
North of Hatling-Street, yielded up themſelves, deliver d Hoſtages, and 
{wore Allegiance to him as their King. He only now impos'd upon them the 
Furniſhing of his Army with Horſes and Proviſions, and then delivering the 
Hoſtages and the Fleet into the Hands of his Son Canute, with a choice Party 
of Auxiliaries taken from the Eng/zh, he undertook an Expedition àgainſt the 
Southern Mercians. Having paſs d over F/atling-Street he gave order to his 
Men to waſte the Fields, burn the Villages, rob the Churches, kill all the Males, 
and reſerve the other Sex for their Luſt. Which being rigorouſly executed, in 
the Terror of. theſe Actions he march'd to Oxford, and took it ſooner than he 
expected; where having receiv'd Hoſtages, he haſten'd to Wincheſter, which in 
a great Fear alſo yielded, and deliver'd up their Hoſtages. From thence he 
turn d his Courſe towards London, and not being careful in finding a Bridge 
or Ford over the Thames, he loſt —_— his Men in that River. Nor was 

| | 2 his 
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is Exvedition againſt London proſperous; for uſing all Methods of Force and 
Policy o take the City, where Er elred himſelf, and Turkitt with his Forces 
refided, he was bravely repell'd as at other Times. Upon which he directed his 
March to Wallingford. and after that to Bath, where, after he had made new 
All Places ſub- Devaſtations, he ſtay'd ſome time to refreſh his Army. To which Place Ethel- 
mit to m. mar Earl of Devonſhire, with other Officers of the Weſtern Parts, repair d, 
gave Hoſtages, and made Peace with him; whoſe Example was not long after 
follow'd by the Citizens of London, who finding it in vain to ſtrive againſt the 
Univerſal Current, and dreading his Cruelties, ſent alſo their Hoſtages, and 
and acknow- made their Peace. Which Things being accompliſh d according to his Deſires, 
— lum their ane was by all the Nation of the Engliſh both ſtiled and accounted King; if 
i by Right we can call him a King, ſays our Author, who acted all things like 

a barbarous Tyrant. 


A. D. VIII. From this Time we may date the firſt Soveraign Power of the Danes Mews, 


1013. in England, for which in the Space of two hundred Years they had been often 3: 


contending, with infinite Ravages and Devaſtations. And now Ethelred, being 
a King more in Name than Nature, thought it moſt conſiſtent with the Straitneſs 
of his Fortunes to ſend away Emma his Queen, and his two Sons Edward and 
Alfred with all his Treaſure into Normandy to her Brother Richard, the ſecond 
of that Name, and Duke of that Province. He himſelf continu'd for ſome 
time at Greenwich with th: Daniſh Fleet then lying in the Thames, and from 
thence remov'd to the Ille of Might; where having kept a melancholy Chri/t- 
Echelred re. 2y2/5, he follow'd them into Normandy, and at Roven was ſplendidly entertain'd 
— * by the Duke, tho* known to have behav'd himſelf proudly and churliſhly to his 
Siſter Emma, beſides his diſſolute Company with other Women. In the mean 
Time Swane the Tyrant, reſiding at Gamsborough, laid inſupportable Taxes 
upon the Country, beſides the Contribution for Maintenance of his Fleet; and 
at the ſame Time Turkzl! at Greenwich was not backwards in his Exactions for 
inriching himſelf and his Followers. So that both Parties were fully agreed 
in this, by their Violence and Rapines to harraſs and exhauſt the miſerable En- 
gliſh Nation. But Swane to al! his other Cruelties and Impieties, added one, 
which in the Opinion of our Writers, compleated his Condemnation. He en- 
deavour'd to prophane the Memory of the King and Martyr St. Edmund, and 
exacted a grievous Tribute from the Town of St. Edmunds Bury, where his 
Body reſted; threatning that if the Mony was not ſpeedily paid, he would lay 
the Town in Aſhes, demolith the Church of their Martyr, and put the Clerks 
to various Torments. Now to proceed in a Story, once univerſally believ'd; be- 
cauſe, ſay they, he would not moderate his Wickednefs, divine Vengeance would 
not permit the Blaſphemer to live. But at Gainsborough, as he held an Aſſem- 
bly, incircled with arm'd Men, upon his caſting out his Threats, he immediate- 
ly ſaw St. Edymnd coming arm'd upon him, whereupon he cry d out, Help, Fel. 
$wane kill d at lot Soldiers, St. Edmund comes to kill me ! upon which Words, he receiv'd a 
Gainsborough- mortal Wound by the Hands of the Saint, and dy d ſoon after in great Torment; 
his Body being bury'd in the City of Zork. Ihus much our Monkiſh Writers 
report concerning his Death, which ſeems to hint this Truth to us, that Sware 
was kill'd by ſome unknown Hand, who had the good Fortune to eſcape. All 
agree that he met with a ſudden End at Gaznsborough, which Place was his 
chief Reſidence the ſhort Time of his Engiſh Soveraignty, and the Place 


where moſt of his Ships and Soldiers lay, in order to make their Excurſions as 
occaſion requir d. | 
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A. D. King Swane being dead, his Sub jets the Danes elected his Son Canute, or C nute, Sax. An 


1014. 


. for his Succeſſor. But the Inclinat ions of the Engliſh were towards their own natural “ö 
ute ſuc - 


| Prince, whom they aſlur'd by Meſſengers ſent to Normandy, That they would afl. 
eie n, and join with him 4 all Pretenders, if he would promiſe OED = 


with greater CareandClemency than formerly. Ethelred before he would put him- 
| ſelf 
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Expectations, us d all Diligence and Diſpatch in raiſing an Army againſt Cannre ; 
who lying now at Gainsborough with his Fleet and Hoſtages, was no leſs dili- 

ent in levying Men and Horſes, threatning ſeverely to chaſtiſe the Revolters 
1 his Father's Kingdom. But Ethelred's Forces {urpriz'd him before he was 
fully prepar'd, and conſtrain'd him to quit the Parts of Znaſey, the Inhabi- 
* 8 tants of which being left to the Anger of their Countrymen, were proſecuted 
- vp with ut Mercy by Fire and Sword. Canute failing away with his Fleet, and 
| being driven by Weather into Sandwich Road, there to revenge himſelf upon 
the Engliſh Nation, he cut off the Ears, Noſes and Hands of all the Hoſtages 
he had in his Power, and ſetting them a-ſhore, departed for Denmark to 
recruit his Army. Upon the Danes Departure another Calamity ſucceeded , 
for on the 27th of September, the Sea aroſe to ſuch a Height, by an impetuous 
Wind and Tide, that it broke the Banks, and overwhelm'd many Villages, and 


ſelf into their Hands, thought fit to ſend over his Son Edward to promiſe all 
ood Deportment, and to ſound the Affections of the Nobility and People, who 
finding all Things correſpondent to his Deſires, return d back with Confidence 
to bring over his Father. The King was receiv'd by his Subjects with all ima- preg je. 
ginable Joy and Applauſe, and he to oblige the Nation, and to anſwer their or rap 10 


Canute vretirer 
to Denmark. 


drown'd a vaſt Number of People. And notwithitanding this great Damage to 


the Nation, yet Neceſſity urging, a new Tax of thirty thouſand, Pounds was 
levy'd for paying the Daniſh Fleet which lay at Greenwich. Ihe next Year 
produc'd Miſchiefs of another Nature, when at an Aſſembley of the Eſtates, as 
well Danes as Engliſh, held at Oxford, by the Advice of the traiterous Edric, 
the King caus d ſeveral Daniſh Noblemen to be put to Death under Pretence of 
a Conſpiracy againſt his Perſon. Beſides this, &dr:c by plauſible Words intic'd 
Sigeferth and Morcar, two Northumbrian Earls, into his Lodgings, and there 
ſecretly murder'd them; upon which their Servants and Dependents aroſe and 
endeavour'd to revenge their Deaths, but were repclI'd by the King's Soldiers, 
and purſu d into the Tower of St. Frideſwith's Church, where Fire being fer 
to it, they all miſerably periſh'd in the Flames. The King, without any 
known Cauſe, ſeiz d upon the Eſtates of the two murder'd Earls, and com- 
manded Algitha, the Wife of Sigeferth, to be kept Priſoner at Malmesbury, as a 
Lady. of great Power and Intereſt. But not long after Edmund the King's 
Son coming thither, fell in Love with her, and without his Father's Know- 
ledge, marry'd her; after which he took her with him into Northumberland, 
N where invading the Lands of Sigeferth and Morcar, he ſubdu d that Country. 
. About the ſame time King Canute arriv d with a vaſt Power from Denmark, 


& and as ſome write with two other Kings, Lachman of Sweden, and Olaus of 

Norway, making for the Port of Sandwich, where it is faid that Twrk/ join d 

N with him, and gave the Engliſb a great Defcat. Canute coaſting about Kent, 

: enter'd the Mouth of the River Frome, and by it paſs'd up into the Counties 

of Dorſet, Somerſet and Wilts, where he committed his uſual Kinds of Hoſti- 

lities. King Erhelred then lay ſick at Coſham in Wiltſhire, but had his Place 

: better ſupply'd by his Son Edmund, whoſe only Infelicity was to have the 

4 - falſe Edric join'd with him, which not only hinder'd his preſent Succeſs, but 

brought him into great Danger of his Life. For Earic made a Faction in the 

Army, and plotted the Prince's Death, which being timely diſcover d, Edmund 

was oblig d to remove ſuddenly from the Place where he lay. This Diſcovery 

gave an Occaſion to Edric to throw oft the Mark he had worn ſo long, and 

openly to revolt to Canute, to whom he carry d off no leſs than Forty Ships; 

which had ſuch an Influence upon the We/t-Saxons, that they immediately 

gave Hoſtages to Canute, and provided Horles for his Army. Canute, being 

thus ſtrengthen d beyond Expectation, in the Beginning of the following Year, 

with Earic the Traitor, paſsd over the Thames at Greeklade, and invaded 

; Mercia, and proceeded in the uſual manner with Fire and Sword. Whereupon 

4 Prince Edmund gather d together what Troops he could; but upon their March, 
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the Mercians refus'd to meet with the Danes and Meſt-Saxons, except the 
King and the Londoners would ** them, and thereupon the Army diſ- 
banded it ſelf. But ſhortly after, Edmund with great Diligence rais d more 
Forces, and ſent to his Father at London, to come and join him with all his 
Power; to which Ethelred agreed, but upon joining their Forces by the ſubtlety 
of the Enemy a Rumor was ſpread, that if the King did not uſe extraordinary 
Precautians, he would ſpeedily be betray d. Which ſo confounded the diſpi- 
rited King, that he disbanded his Army, and.retir'd to London; while his Son 
haſten'd into Northumberland, as was ſuppos'd, to raiſe a greater Army againſt 
Canute. But in this both ſides agreed in he ſame Meaſures; Canute and Edric 
waſted one Part of the Country, and Edmund and Uthred deſtroy'd the other, 
only with this Difference, that one Party harraſs d the miſerable Inhabitants, be- 
cauſe they would not revolt, and the other pretended to puniſh them for their 
Neutrality. So that the Counties of Buckingham, Bedford, Huntington, Nor- 
thampton, Lincoln and Nottingham were ravag'd becauſe they dare not oppoſe 
King Erhelred ; and Staffordſhire, Shropſhire and Leiceſterſhire were waſted, 
becauſe they refus'd to fight againſt the Danes. At length Canute, piercing in- 
to Northumberland, Prince Edmund retird to London, and Uthred was con- 
{train'd to ſubmit himſelf to Canute, and give up the North Country with Ho- 
ſtages; which notwithitanding, either by Command or Permiſſion of Canute, he 
was kill'd pe Turebrand a Daniſh Nobleman. Upon this, Canute prefer- 
ring one EriFto be Earl of Northumberland, haſten d Southwards by another 
Way to his Fleet; with which he join d his Army before Eaſter. About the 
ſame Time King Erhelred dy'd at London on the 22d Day of April, 1016, af- 
ter an inglorious and miſerable Reign of thirty ſeven Years, and was bury'd in 
the Church of St. Paul's in London. | | 

In this Reign many Eccleſiaſtical and Secular Laws were enacted or confirm'd, 
among which theſe three were uncommon, © That Prieſts ſhould not marry, it 
being the Cuſtom then for them to have two or three Wives. That none ſhould 
© be {old out of their Country, eſpecially to a Pagan. That Widows ſhould re- 
main ſo for twelve Months after their Husband's Death. Other Laws were 


made for the Preſervation of the Peace, Correction of falſe Mony, and bring- 
ing of Weights and Meaſures to a juſt Rule. 


15. EDMUND Tronſide. 
Edmund the third Son of Ethelred, and the Eldeſt alive, was by the Nobi- 


lity at London choſen his Succeſſor; who was not his Son by Emma his Queen, 5.0»: 
but as Matthew of Weſtminſter ſays by an ignoble Mother, or Concubine, tho _ 


others affirm her to be the Daughter of Ear] Thorold, and King Ethelred's for- 
mer Wife. But ſetting aſide the Obſcurity of his Birth, he was a Man without 


all Exception, both for Strength of Body and Mind, whence he obtain d the 


Sirname of Ironſide and he might have made large amends for his Father's 
Cowardice, and his Mother's Diſhonour, had he enjoy'd a longer Life. Havin 


obtain d the Crown, Edmund haſten d into Weſt-Saxony, where he was 19 


ly receiv'd i the People, and acknowledg'd for their Soveraign; while a far 
oreater Number with many Biſhops, Abbots, and others of the Nobility meet- 
ing at Southampton {wore Allegiance to Canute; and having abjur d the Race of 
Ethelred, receiv'd an Oath from him of good Government, as well in Religious 
as Secular Affairs. Canute much animated by ſo conſiderable a Part of the Na- 
tion, haſten'd to London with his Fleet, about Rogation Week, where bein 

arriv'd on Surrey Side, he caus d a great Ditch to be made, and drew up his 
Ships Weltward of the Bridge. He alſo ſurrounded the City with a vaſt In- 
trenchinent, and made ſeveral Attacks; but the Citizens ſo bravely defended 
themſelves, that he found it more advantagious to break up; therefore leaving a 


Guard 
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Guard for his Ships, he haſten'd into the Weſt to meet with King Edmund, be- 
fore all his Forces were gather'd together. He found him very ill provided to 
receive an Enemy; but notwithſtanding that, Edmund ventur'd to give him * 
Battel near Gilling ham in Dorſelſpire, with ſuch Succeſs, that he forc'd Cax πνν =_ 
nute and his Army to retreat. Encourag'd with this Succeſs, he made greater 
Preparations, after Midſummer, he reſolv'd to engage with Canute a ſecond 
Time; and meeting him near a Town call'd Swar/fan, he gave him Battel, 
which muſt have prov'd fatal to the Danes, had not the Traitor Earic, toge- 
ther with Almar and Algar, the chief of the Nobility, who commanded the 
* Hampſhire and Wiltſhire Men, join'd with them. Sn that it prov'd a drawn 
1 Battel, notwithſtanding Edmund perform 'd all the Offices of a ſtout Soldier, 
; and an expert General, which being parted by the Night, was renew'd with 
great Vigour the next Morning, and Edmun would again have won the Vi- 
cory, but when he was near obtaining of it, the pertidious Edric cut oft the 
ead of one Oſmear, who in his Face much reſembled the King, and lifting it 
up on high, cry'd to the Engliſh to behold the Head of their Party, and if 
they valid their own Lives to fly immediately. I his much ſtartled and dit- 
courag'd them, *till Edmund, ſenlible of the Cheat, from a Hill made himſelf 
known to his Soldiers, and toſsd a Spear againſt Edric, which miſling him 
killd two other Perſons who were next him; and recovering Courage, his 
Soldiers preſs'd bravely upon the Danes, but were parted by the Night as 
be fore. 
5. Canute finding that in all Probability he would receive but ſmall Advantage from 
a aPitch'd Battel, decamp'd in the Night, and returning to London, where he left 
his Ships, again inveſted the City. Upon which King Edmund with Speed Canute beg. 
march'd into //eſt-Sex to recruit his Forces; and now the pertidious Edric, London. 
having ſufficient Experience both of his Valour and Conduct, thought it the 
moſt effectual Method to be reconcil'd to him, that he might reveal his Coun- 
cils, and by his treacherous Inſinuations ſtem the Current of his good Fortune. 
He made Application to him, owning him for his natural Prince, ſwore future 
Fidelity to him, and obtain'd Pardon for what was paſt, Being ſufficiently re- 
cruited, Edmund directed his March to London, raisd the Siege, and drove 
the Danes with Diſhonour to their Ships. After two Days he paſs'd the 
Thames at Brentford, where many of his Men were loſt in the Water; yet 
coming, ſuddenly upon the Backs of his Enemies, he put them to flight. By 
his Loſs ſuſtain'd in paſſing the Water, and his ſeveral Ingagements, the 
Number of his Men were ſo diminifh'd, that he found himſelf oblig'd to re— 
tire into et- Sex for Recruits; which the Danes perceiving, they return d 
and beſieg d London a third Time, uſing all poſſible Means to become Maſters 
of it. Yet ſtill the Induſtry and Courage of the Inhabitants fruſtrated all 
Canute's Attempts; ſo that deſpairing of Succeſs he drew off his Men, and 
with his Fleet enter'd a River then call'd Arenne, where landing in Mercia, 
he proceeded after his uſual Way to waſte the Country with Fire and Sword; 
then he caus'd his Foot to paſs by Ships to Medway, and the Horſe by Land 
with the Captives and Cattel. In the mean Time King Edmund having with 
great Diligence levy'd a ſtrong Army a fourth Time, croſs'd the Thames again 
at Brentford, and march'd into Kent; where at a Place call'd Orford, he l. . 7 
bravely ingag d the Danes, who not able to ſuſtain the Force of his Arms, Times worfted. 
fled in great Numbers into the Iſle of Shepey. And here he might have ob- 
; taind a compleat Victory, had not Edric, {till as treacherous as ever, by his 
ſpecious Allegations obſtructed and detain'd his Purſuit of the Enemy at En- 
glesford: And Edmund, who never wanted Courage, here wanted Prudence 
to be ſo miſs-led, and from this Time began to be forſaken by his wonted 
good Fortune. 
v. King Edmund finding the Weſt-Saxons molt firm and loyal to him, return'd 
for a while into their Country for new Recruits, the Opportunity of whoſe 
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Abſence Canute took to vent his Malice and Revenge upon a naked People; 
for marching into Eſſex, he from thence invaded Mercia, where he ſhew'd 
more Cruelty than ever, commanding his Men to omit no Puniſhment that 
could be inflicted upon Enemies. Edmund with an Army gather d out of all 
Counties overtook and engag'd them in their Retreat at Aſhdown in Eſſex, 
4 bloody Bat- where a Battel was fought with great Reſolution and —_—_ both Sides; 
tel ar . and Edmund had a fair Proſpect of gaining the Victory, which the impious 
Edric perceiving, as he had formerly ingag'd to Canute, fled over to him with 
all the Troops under his Command, and ſo leaving the Engliſb overnumber'd 
and diſappointed, by his Villany procur'd their Defeat and Ruin. For they 
never receiv'd a greater Blow, almoſt all their Nobility here falling, particu- 
Edmund by larly Alfric, Godwin, Ulfketel and Ethelward, all Dukes; Eadwoth alſo 
— 1 ® Biſhop of Dorcheſter, and Moll an Abbot, who came to the Place to pray for 
the Army's Succeſs, among the reſt loſt their Lives. Speed tells us that the 
Remembrance of this Field was retain'd to his Time, by certain ſmall Hills 
there remaining, from whence have been digg'd the Bones of Men, Armonr, 
and the Water-Chains of Horſe Bridles. 
Yet this great Diſaſter did not ſo far diſcourage King Edmund, but by his 
Diligence in a ſhort Time he brought himſelf into a Condition to make ano- 
ther Trial of his Fortune in the Field, and both the Armies fac'd each 
other in Gloceſterſaire. Upon which, as Huntington aſſures us, the No- 
blemen dreading the Courage of Edmund, and the Power of Canute, began 
to murmur among themſelves, and to declare how fooliſb it was for them ſo 
often to venture their Lives for the Ambition of others, who alone ought to 
fight for the Crowns they wore. Which Saying being agreeable to the Tem- 


r of the two Kings, they _— agreed, to prevent the Effuſion of more 
Fdmund and Blood. and to decide the Controverſie by a ſingle Combat between themſelves. 


«Cons, In which we are told, That their Darts and Lances on both Sides being bro- 
| ken, they fell furiouſly with their Swords upon each others moſt incomparable 
Armor, the reſounding Noiſe of which ſtruck the Ears of the SpeQators with 
Terror, and their Eyes were dazled with the Flaſhes of Fire which flew from 
the Swords of theſe Heroes. At length the admirable Valour of Edmund pre- 
vail'd, whom Canute very ſtrenuouſly reſiſted, but fearing the Succeſs, he thus 
obligingly accoſted his Adverſary : Toung Man, the moſt valiant of all others, 
what Neceſſity is there for either of us to dye by the Sword, out of Ambition 
of Governing ? Let us be Adoptive Brothers, and divide the Kingdom ; let 
me have a Share in yours, and do you Command in mine. With theſe Words 
the generous Mind of the young King was mollify'd, and a Kiſs of Peace was 
given on either Part; after which their Followers came together, and weeping 
28 ihe for Joy, Edmund by Agreement had the Weſtern Parts of the Land, and Ca- 
rween them, ute and the Danes the Eaſtern. Matthew of Weſtminſter agrees with Hun- 
tington as to the Combate, but Malmesbury ſays that Canute declin'd the Com- 
bate, but agreed to the above-nam'd Diviſion of the Land. But Simeon, Hove. 
den and Florent of Worceſter all mention the Diviſion, but ſay nothing about 
any Combate propos'd. So great an Uncertainty we have of the Affairs of theſe 
Times. All agree that the Danes retir'd to London after this Diviſion, and 
were peaceably receiv d by the Inhabitants, and permitted to take up their Win- 

ter Quarters 1n the City, | | 
King Edmund did not long ſurvive this Diviſion, but dy'd ſuddenly at the 
Feaſt of St. Andreu, after a very ſhort but vigorous and honourable Reign of 
ſeven Months, three Weeks and five Days, and was bury'd by his Grand- 
The Death of father King Edgar at Glaſſenbury. Our Authors ſpeak as uncertainly 
King Edmund. about the Death of this worthy Prince, as about his Combate: Simeon, Flo- 
rent and Hoveden, mention no Cauſe of it: Malmesbury confeſſes it was un- 
certain of what Difcaſe or Caſualty he dy'd, but adds, That Fame charg'd 
Edric with hiring two of his Chamberlains, in whoſe Fidelity he confided, to 
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murder him with a ſharp Iron thruſt into his Body as he fat to eaſe Nature, 
Huntington will have it done at Oxford by one of the Sons of Edric, as the 
King fat in a Privy-Houſe, with whom agrees Matthew of Weſtminſter. Ra- 
dulphus de Diceto names neither Place nor Perſon, but ſays it was done with 
an Iron Spit, by the Procurement of the Traitor Edric. Thus Edmund in 
the ſame Year both began and ended his Reign; leaving two Sons behind him, 
Edward and Edmund, and two Daughters call'd Margaret and Chriſtian ; be- 
ſides three Brothers, Edwin by his own Mother, and Alfrid, and Edward, 
afterwards call'd the Confeſſor, by his Step-Mother Emma. With Edmund 


fell the Glory of the Engliſh Saxons, and the aged Body of their oppreſs'd The Fall of ii. 


— 


Saxon Mena 


Monarchy, ſeem'd to be bury'd with him in the ſame Sepulchre: For however ©. 
it might ſeem to recover it ſelf in the ſame Age, yet it prov'd like a Plant new 
ſet after it had been long out of the Ground, which while there remains any 
Sap in the Root will ſhoot out freſh Branches, but thoſe ſo weak and tender, 
that the leaſt Storm blaſts and deſtroys them. By his Death the Danes pre- 
vail'd, and the Saxon Monarchy in a great meaſure ended, after ir had conti- 
nud 189 Years from the Eſtabliſhment made by King Egbert, 421 after the 
Saxons had wholly diſpoſſeſs'd the Britains, and 567 after the firſt Entrance 
of the Saxons under Hengeſt and his Companions. 5 


n 


From the Beginning of the Monarchy of the Danes in 
England under Canute, to the Death of Hardc- 
canute, the laſt King, and the Reſtoration of the 
Saxons in Edward the Confeſſor. 


Containing the Space of about 26 Tears. 


re E. 


England and Northumberland, ſet up their petty Kingdoms, but 1017. 
now at length, after two hundred Years Struggle, they obtain'd the 
entire Monarchy of England. They had formerly been Strangers, herce Inva- 
ders, and ſavage Deſtroyers, but now they became principal Inhabiters, and 
chief Proprietors, and Canute one of their Kings Lord of the whole; ſoftend 
and civiliz d not ſo much by Chriſtianity and good Education, as by Policy and 
Secular Intereſt. This Prince upon the Death of King Edmund, finding that 
he had ſeveral Relations left, who were dear to the Engliſb Nation, ſummon d 
all the Biſhops and Nobility to meet at London, and ſubtlely demanded of ſuch 
as had been preſent at the Agreement between him and Edmund, What Provi- 
ſion was made by that Agreement for the Sons and Brothers of Edmund, and 
whether in caſe Edmund dy'd before Him, any of them was to ſucceed in the 
Kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons? They being overcome with Fear made Anſwer, 
That to their Knowledge Edmund neither living nor dying had made any Pro.. 
viſion for his Relations, but deſign'd Him the Protector and Guardian of his 
Sons till they ſhould come to Age. By this falſe Teſtimony they hop'd for Fa- 
vour and Rewards from Canute; but ſome of them receiv'd a juſt Recompence 
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for their Perjury, by being not long after put to Death. But Canute taking 


, Come. > the Advantage that it afforded him, immediately exacted Oaths of Fidelity from 
nowledg 


King. 
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all the Nobility, who readily choſe him for their King, and at the ſame Time 
abjur'd the two Sons of Edmund from ever being Kings of this Nation. 'Thus 
Baſeneſs and Fear caus'd the Engliſh Nobility ſervilely to ſubmit, ſo that there 
was no want of any Thing to effect his Purpoſes but his bare Commands; which 
they often prevented by their Readineſs in doing thoſe Things, to which they 
knew he was but inclind. For Edwin, the Brother of King Edmund, a young 
Prince of excellent Endowments and great Hopes, was by them immediately vo- 
ted to Baniſhment; which Reſolution ſo full of Injuſtice and Flattery, gave 
Occaſion to Canute, immediately to conſult with the Traitor Edric how to take 
his Life. This wicked Deſign was by Edric firſt left to one Erhe/ward, who 
did not anſwer their Expectations; ſo that a ſeeming Reconciliation was pre- 
tended, and Edwin recall'd from Baniſhment, by which means Opportunity 
was given for ſome to end his Life whom he had moſt truſted. Edric not ſa- 
tisfy'd with this, advis'd Canute alſo to put to Death the two young Sons of 
King Edmund, namely Edward and Edmund; but this being accounted a 
Thing very odious, and ſuch as would exaſperate the People to have them mur- 
der'd in England, within a ſhort Time they were ſent to the King of the Swedes 
there to be diſpatch'd, who notwithſtanding the League and Kindneſs between 
him and Canute, abhorr'd the Fact, and by no Intreaties would be brought to 
commir it, but convey'd them to So/omon King of Hungary, by him to be care- 
fully educated, Edmund in proceſs of Time ended his Days in that Retire- 
ment; but Edward warry'd Agatha Daughter to Henry Emperor of Germany, 


by whom he had Margaret afterwards Queen of the Scots, Chriſtina that turn d 
Nun, and Edear-e_#theling, who ſhall be treated of hereafter. 


Canute being ſetled in his new Power and Soveraignty over all England, dis 5.4. 
vided his Kingdom into four Parts; he committed the Government of Mercia to d. 


Edric, as an Inſtrument not yet to be laid aſide, aſſign d Eaſt-England to Earl 
Turkill, Northumberland to Eric, and reſervd Meſt- Saxony, as the ancient 
Polleſſion of the Engliſh Line, to his own proper Management. After which 
he proceeded to puniſh ſuch as were concern d in the Death of King Edmund, 
who having diſcover'd themſelves in Hopes of a Reward, he kept them cloſe 
Priſoners, and in a grand Aſſembly of the People caus d them to be executed, 
as thoſe whom their own Mouths had condemn'd. Having thus ſmooth'd the 
Way, he made a Covenant with the Nobility and People, to govern according 
to Law, which was confirm'd by Oath, and an Amneſty decreed for whatſoe- 
ver had formerly paſs d between the two Nations. Then to ſtrengthen and 
eſtabliſh his Intereſt, after the Death and Abſence of all Competitors, he ſu'd 
and marry'd the famous Emma, Widow of King Ethelred, in July following ; 
concluding that it would win him the Hearts of the People, and divert the 
Thoughts of her Brother Richard Duke of Normandy from the Sons ſhe had 
had by the former King. Being now arriv'd at the Height of his Wiſhes, he 
thought tit to remove the Scaffolds by which he had aſcended, leſt they ſhould 
ſerve the End of ſome other Pretender. He had for a long Time made uſe of 
the Treachery of Duke Edric; but now inſtead of loving he deteſted the Man, 
as well out of Fear as Honour, therefore thought it high Time to remove him. 
It is reported that after he had procured King Edmund to be ſlain in the Man- 
ner before related, he came to ie) and congratulated him as ſole Monarch 
of England, to whom the King anſwer d, That for ſo great a piece of Service 
he would exalt him above all the Engliſh Nobility. Remembring therefore 
that Promiſe, at a Time when Edric began to upbraid him with his great Ser- 
vices in betraying his two Soveraigns Ethelred and Edmund, he convicted him 
of Treaſon from his own Mouth, and caus d him in the Time of Chriſtmaſs to 
be beheaded, and his Head to be ſet upon a Pole on the higheſt Tower in 
London. Authors vary as to the Manner of his Execution, but all agree that 


he 
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he receiv'd the juſt Reward of his Villanies. Upon his Account ſeveral other 
Noblemen were put to Death, as Norman the Son of Duke Leofwin, Ethel. 
ard the Son of Duke Aglemar, and Brithric the Son of Elfge Governor of 
Devenſhire, who ſuffer d under the Pretence of being Accomplices, or at leaſt 
Familiars with this Traytor. Bur ſtill King Canute thought himſelf not ſecure; 
but by keeping a ſtanding Army in the Nation, for the Maintenance of which, 
in the following Year, he exacted a ſevere Tax of ſeventy or eighty two thou- Canute lays 4 
ſand Pounds out of all England, beſides fifteen thouſand out of the City of Lon- , 14x ut 
don. But no leſs than theſe Severities could be expected from an Uſurper and ; 
a Foreigner; yet after a few Years, at the Importunity of the Nobility he ſent 
c back his Army to Denmark, having firſt taken Security for the Safety of his 
Y Nation by a particular ſtrict Law made againſt killing any Danes. 
7 b. Theſe Things were done in the South, while in the Northern Parts a Con: A. D. 
© ce. teſt aroſe between Malcolm Son of Cyneth King of the Scots, and Uthred the 1018, 
= Son of Waldef Earl of Northumberland, or rather his Succeſſor Eric, for 
9 Uthred was ſlain by Canute two Years before. This Rupture proceeded to a 
great War, as our Author terms it, wherein on the Parts of the Scots, Eugenius 
Calous King of the Lothians was engag d; but he does not tell what were the 
Effects of ſo great a Controverſie: In the mean Time King Canute having uni- 
ted the Engliſh and Danes in one Government, thought the beſt Cement would 
be to frame their Minds to the ſame Laws and Cuſtoms, for which purpoſe he 
call'd a general Aſſembly to Oxford, where both Parts conſented to obſerve the | 
Laws of King Edgar and Etheired. And here they eftabliſh'd many wholeſom several good 
Acts both for the Clergy and Laity to obſerve, ſome of which are extant in V e,L. 
Lombard, and a few of thoſe touching Religion we have mention'd here, as ha- 
ving been obſerv'd a long Time after, and ſome of them to this Day. And firſt, 
for the Celebration of God's moſt Divine Service, it was ordain'd, That all 
decent Ceremonies, tending to the Encreaſe of Reverence and Devotion, ſhould 
be ug'd as need requir'd. That there thould be no Markets, Fairs, Aſſemblies, 
© or other Secular Actions pra&is'd on the Lord's Day. That all Chriſtiing 
«ſhould receive the Euchariſt, or Sacrament of the Lord's Supper at leaſt three 
Times in the Year. That if a Prieſt kill'd a Man, or committed any notorious 
Crime, he ſhould be depriv'd of his Order and Dignity. That a marry'd Wo- 
man convict of Adultery, ſhould have her Noſe and Ears cut off. That a 
Widow marrying within twelve Months after her Husband's Deceaſe, ſhould 
© loſe her Jointer and Dowry. Theſe and many others were made, whereby Sin 
and Looſeneſs were much reſtrain'd, and the Nation peaceably and juſtly go- 
vern'd. As alſo were divers other Countries by this King's pious Endeavours; 
particularly by means of a young Gentleman of the Daniſh Royal Blood nan!'d 
Odin, whom Canute brought over with him into England to be iuſtructed in 
Learning, where he improv'd ſo well, and by. his Travels through France, that 
he obtain d the Sirname of Sapient ; and afterwards by his Preaching in F;n- 
land, Zeland, Scandia and Swedeland, he converted great Multitudes of Pagans 
to the Chriſtian Faith. | 
b King Canute having ſo well ſetled his Affairs here, he thought he might A. P. 
Mu ſafely give a Viſit to his ancient and native Kingdom of Denmark, to which 1019. 
u Place he ſail'd in the third Year of his Reign; and continu'd there the whole Canute jails 
Winter. Huntington writes, that he led thither an Army of Eng liſß and e Denmark. 
Danes againſt the Vandals, by which he muſt mean no other than the Swedes : 
That incamping near his Enemies with Intention not to tight 'till the next Day, 
Godwin the Enghſh General without his Knowledge ſet upon them unprepar'd, 
kill'd _— and put the reſt to flight. In the Morning the King, imagining ½ bears the 
that the Exgliſb were either run away or revolted to the Enemy, tet the Das Swedes, 
in order of Battel, and advanc'd towards the Swed;ſp Camp, where he found 
nothing but Blood, Carkaſſes and Plunder, which caus d him not only to re- 
ward Godwin with an Earldom, but exceedingly to prize the Engliſh, and to 
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hold them in no leſs Eſteem than the Danes themſelves. In the Spring he re- 
turn'd into England, and at Eaſter held a grand Council at Grceſter, in which 
he baniſh'd Duke Ethelward, or Edward, as others call him. In the follow- 
ing Year, fearing the growing Greatneſs of Earl Turki/ the Dane, he baniſh'd 
him and his Witt Egitha out of England; and found occaſion to do the like 
by Eric the Daniſh Earl of Northumberland, upon the ſame Principle of Jea- 
louſie. As ſoon as they ſet foot in Denmark, Matthew ſays, that Turkil, who 
had firſt perſuaded King Swane to invade England, was kill d by the Noblemen 
of the Country. But whether it was that theſe baniſh'd Perſons excited the 
People m_ their King, or that his Abſence caus'd his Authority to be de- 
ſpisd, Huntington tell us that Canute in the ninth Year of his Reign carry'd 
over another Army againſt Ulf and Eilaf, who had rais d ſuch great Numbers 
againſt him both * Sea and Land, that they gave him a conſiderable Defeat. 


* —— 


But others make this the ſame Expedition with the former; and indeed had his 


Affairs been ſo much embroild'd now in Denmark, he would not fo ſoon have 
caſt his Thoughts upon the Conqueſt of Norway 3 from whence having Intelli- 
gence that the People deſpis'd Olaus their King, he ſent great Sums of Mony to 
make way for his own Power, which had ſuch prevailing Effects, that in the 
following Year 1028, he found ſufficient Incouragement to fail into Norway 
with Fifty Ships. Ihe Succeſs was, that he drove Olaus out of his Country, 
and then eaſily reduc'd it to his own Power, whither Olaus the following Year 
returning to try the Minds of the Revolters was ſlain by them with all his Fol- 
lowers. Canute being now King of England, Denmark and Norway, return'd 
with Applaule into England; tho not ſo ſecure in his Thoughts, but that under 
colour of an Embaſly, he ſent into Baniſhment Hacus a powerful Dane, wha 
had marry'd the Daughter of his Siſter Guni/da. This Man was grown ſo pow- 
erful and popular, that he ſtood in fear of being kill'd or depos d by him, and 
thereupon he drove him to ſuch Extremities, that within twelve Months he 
either periſh'd at Sea, or elſe was kill'd in the Iſle of Orkney. 


Such were the Fears of this Prince, and ſuch the Means he us'd to prevent 8. A. 
them, declining no Actions or Methods that might fix and ſecure the Crown . 


on his Head. But now the Occaſions and Temptations for Injuſtice being re- 
mov'd, he reſolv'd to be eminently religious, as ſuch who having gain'd vaſt 
Riches by infamous Practices, frequently think to appeaſe the ſupream Majeſty 
of Heav'n by dedicating ſome part of them to pious Ufes. Accordingly in the 
fifteenth Year of his Reign he took a Journey to Rome, vilited the Tombs of 
the holy Apoſtles, and on St. Peter conferr'd extraordinary Quantities of 
Gold, Silver and other valuable Preſents; procur'd from Pope John a Relaxa- 
tion of all Tribute and Toll to the Engliſb School there, gave large Alms to 
the Poor both in his Paſſage and Return, and bought off ſeveral Toils and Im- 
. Ge laid N Travellers. From this City he ſent an Epiſtle to the Engliſs 

iſhops and Nobility, which 1s extent in 4 — and begins thus. Canute 
King of all England, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, to Ailwoth Metropo- 
*litan, c. Wherein, having firſt given the Reaſon of his Pilgrimage to Rome, 
which was eſpecially to honour St. Peter, he makes relation of his honoura- 
ble Entertainment with the Pope, the Emperor Conrade, and other Foreign 
Princes, ſhewing what exceſſive Sums were exacted by the Pope from the 
* Engliſh Arch-Biſhops, when they receiv'd their Palls from Rome; for the re- 
* dreiling of which, and other Grievances, the Pope oblig'd himſelf in a ſolemn 
* Aſſembly of four Arch-Biſhops, twenty Biſhops, and an innumerable Multi- 
* tude of Princes and Noblemen. Then he proceeds in vowing the Remainder 
* of his Life and Reign to the only Service of God, and the due Adminiſtration 
* of Juſtice to his People; to which end he firſt gives Command to his Counſel- 
lors, that thence forward they preſume not, upon any reſpe& to give Counte- 
* nance to the leaſt Injuſtice in his Kingdom: And next to his Othcers of Ju- 
ſtice, that as they tender his Royal Favour, and their own Lives, they deviate 
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© not from exact Equity, in reſpe& of any Man whatſoever, no not for the in- 
«riching of the King's own Treaſury, becauſe, adds he, there is no Neceſſity 
© that my Revenues ſnould be augmented by any unjuſt Exattions : And ſo 
< concludes with a ftri& Charge to all his Biſhops and Juſtices, upon their Al- 
© legiance both to God and himſelf, to take care in his Abſence, that God's 
Church and his Miniſters be not defrauded of their Tithes and Rights, whereof 
© he vows at his Return to take a moſt ſevere Account. 


6.0». From Rome this King went to Denmark, and at his Return to England he returns ro 
8 on a great Part of bis f 
n 


ime in building and repairing Monaſter ies and Churches. ha 
Eſſex he built the Church of Aſdown, in the Place of that great Victory 
over King Edmund which won him the Crown. In Norfo/k he founded the 
noted Abby of St. Bennet's in Holme, which Saint he highly reſpected; and in i Buildings: 
Suffolk with a ſpecial Devotion he rebuilt and endow'd the Monaſtery of St. Ed- 
mund's Bury, which Saint he no leſs dreaded. For it is reported that the ſeem- 
ing Ghoſt of St. Edmund often affrighted him; for which Cauſe, as alſo to ex- 
iate the Sins of his Father, who had done great Damage to his Poſſeſſion, he 
urrounded the Monaſtery with a deep Ditch, and offer d up his Crown at the 
Martyr's Tomb. He gave rich and extraordinary Jewels to the Church of Min- 
cheſter, of which one is recorded to be a Croſs, worth one Year's Revenue of 
the Kingdom; and to Coventry he gave the Arm of St. Auguſtine the great Do- 
Ror, which he bought at Pavia in his Return from Rome, tor which he paid a 
hundred Talents of Silver, and one of Gold. The Magnificence of this great 
King now fo ſhin'd in the Eyes of his Courtiers and Flatterers, that they ex- 
toll'd him equal with Alexander, Cyrus and Ceſar, and applauded him as poſſeſs d 
with more than Human Power. But to convince and reprove ſuch miſchievous He reprove: his 
Inſtruments, and to ſhew the ſmall Power of Kings in reſpe& of the King of 2 2 
Heav n and Earth, he caus'd his Royal Seat, ſays Huntington, to be plac d by W 
the Sea - ſnore at Southampton while the Tide was flowing in; and being ſeated 
in his Robes, and his Courtiers about him, he with all the Air of Majeſty ſpoke 
in theſe Terms, Thou Sea art under my Dominion, and the Land on which I 


fit is mine ; nor has any unpuniſb d reſiſted my Commands: I charge thee there. 


fore preſume no further upon my Land, nor dare to wet the Feet of thy Sove. 
raign Lord. But the Sea, as at other Times, came rolling on, and both wet 
his Feet, and daſh'd againſt his Robes; which caus'd him ſuddenly to riſe up, 
and cry d out, Let all the Inhabitants of the World know how vin and fri- 
wvolous is the Power of Kings! Nor is there any that can deſerve that Title, 
but he whoſe eternal Laws the Heav' ns, Earth and Sea obey. From which 
Time this King would never wear his own Crown, but commanded it to be put 
upon the Head of the Crucitix at Winchefter. From whoſe Example, according 
to Petrus Pictavienſis, aroſe that Cuſtom of hanging up the Armour of great 
Men in Churches, as Offerings made to God, by whoſe Aſſiſtance they had ob- 
tain'd any Honour to themſelves, or Benefit to their Country, either by Victo- 
ry, or an honourable Death. 
This King's Building of ſo many Churches and Monaſteries ſo far repair'd his 


Fame and Eſteem with the Monkith Writers, that notwithſtanding all his Vio- 
- lence and Injuſtice, and his being a Dean and a Procurer of the Death of 


King Olaus one of their Saints, they {miſs him with a very fair Character. 

Nay ſome tell us, that for his Piety he was rewarded with another Kingdom, 
that of Scotland, which, according to Matthew of Weſtminſter, at this Time He adds Scot: 
depended on England; for he writes that the Scots now rebell'd, and that there- d,“ 26 
upon he march'd thither with an Army, and eaſily conquer d Malcolm the King, | 
with two other Reguli which Huntington mentions by the Names of Melbeathe 

and Fermare. But if the Kingdom of Scotland was given him for his Piety, 

that of Heav'n follow'd not long after; for within two Years he dy'd, at Shaft/- ris Dear 
bury on the twelfth Day of Navember, and was bury'd in the old Monaſter 
at Wincheſter, after he had reign'd nineteen Years, wanting a few Days. It 
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cannot be deny'd but that he was a magnificent Prince, bountiful both to reli- 
gious Men and the Poor, even of other Nations. The Means and Methods by 
which he arriv'd at his Greatneſs, are no ways to be juſtify'd ; but there are 
few that obtain'd Crowns ſo unjuſtly have afterwards manag d their Power with 
ſo much Juſtice and Humanity; ſo that he may well bear away the Title gene- 
rally given him of Canutus the Great. And we may ſay of him what a Roman 
Author does of one of his Emperors, That it had been well for the Kingdom if 
he had never reign'd at all, or elſe had continu'd longer; none of his Sons re- 
ſembling him either in Wiſdom or Valour. 


17. 2. HAROLD. 


II. Canute by Eleiva his firſt Wife, or rather Concubine, had two Sons, Mas 
the firſt call'd Swane, and the ſecond Harold; tho ſome ſay, to conceal her Hemtng, 
Barrenneſs, ſhe procur'd the former from a Prieſt's Wife, and the latter from the 4.2. 
Wife of a Shoomaker, and ſo impos'd upon the Credulity of the King, By EM- &. 
ma the Reli& of King Ethelred, whom he ſeems to have marry'd in the Life 
Time of Elgiva, he had a Son nam'd Harde-canute z and before his Death it 
is ſaid that he appointed Swane to be King of Norway, Harold King of Eng- 
land, and Harde canute King of Denmark. But this ſeems very improbable 
that he ſhould ſeparate the Son of his beloved Wife ſo far from her ; eſpecially 
if that be true which ſome have written, that he formerly promis d to leave the 
Crown of England to ſuch Iſſue as he ſhould have by her. However it was, 
Harold by means of the Danes, and the Citizens of London, and afterwards 
by Injuſtice obtain'd the Engliſb Crown, but not without ſome Struggles and 
Difficulties. For each Pretender endeavour d to ſtrengthen himſelf with Friends 
and Forces; as Earl Leofric with the Danes and Londoners ſtood up for Ha- 
rold, ſo moſt of the Engliſh contended for Edward the Son of King E thelred, 
and ſome for Harde-canute the Son of Canute by Queen Emma. Upon which 
Differences all expected a Civil War, which caus'd great Multitudes to quit their 
Habitations, and retire to the moſt Fenny and Impaſſable Places, particularly 
to the Monaſtery of Croyland, where they caus d ſuch Diſturbance, that the Re- 
lipious in the Place could neither meet in the Church, nor in their Refectory. 
All Things now tended to Confuſion, when by the Interpoſition of the more 
ſober ſort, Advice was given to the Heads of all the Factions to accommodate 
Affairs by a publick Aſſembly. The Place appointed was Oxford, where after 
a long Debate, the major Part concluded, That the Kingdom ſhould be divided 
between Harold and Harde-canute, the former to have all the Countries lying 
Northwards from the Thames, with the City of London, and the latter to en- 
joy all the Southern Provinces. But Harde-canute being abſent upon ſome ne- 
ceſſary Affairs in Denmark, Harold ſoon took the Advantage, and being al- 
ready in Poſſeſſion of the greateſt Part, he ſeiz d upon all; which he obtain d 
by the Aſſiſtance of the Danes and Londoners, and now at length by Godwin 
Earl of Kent, who being made up of Ambition and Cunning, had at the Be- 
ginning of the Conteſt profeſs d himſelf a Champion for Emma and her Chil- 
dren, but upon the Turning of the Tide refolv'd to ſwim with the Stream, 
or was wrought upon by the Promiſes of Harold, who gave him Hopes of 
marrying one of his Daughters. Yet ſtill the Clergy adher'd to the Children 


Bat with much Of Emma, and tho' the Nobility join'd with Harold, they continu'd ſo firm, 


Oppoſition. 


that Ailnoth the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury refus d the Office of crowning him, 

rofeſſing, That as long as any of the ſaid Children liv'd, he would not give 
55 Aſſent or Benediction to any other, and affirming, as ſome write, That Canute 
on his Death Bed had commended them to his Care and Fidelity. Then lay- 
ing the Enſigns of Royalty upon the Altar, he denounc'd a Curſe againſt his 


| Brethren the Biſhops in caſe any of them ſhould deliver them to Harold, like- 


wile 
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wiſe inhibiting Him from taking thoſe Things away which he had commited to 
God and that holy Place. But notwithſtanding all this Zeal and Reſolution, 
the Arch-Biſhop was at length prevail'd upon by Threats or Promiſes; ſo that 
the Ceremony was perform'd, and Harold acknowledg'd King of all England. 
As to the Character of this Prince, Brompton tells us, That in all Reſpects 
he degenerated from the Worth of his Father Canute, for he was altogether 
careleſs both as to Matters of War and Peace, only he would purſue his own 
Will, and what was misbecoming his high Station, choſe rather to go on foot 
than ride, whence from the Lightneſs and Swiftneſs of his Feet he was call'd 
Harold Harefoot. One of the firſt Things he attempted was to inſnare and 
deſtroy his Emulators and Rivals in the Throne, particularly King Erhelred”s 
two Sons, Edward and Alfred, then in Normandy. In order to effect his Pur- 
poſe, the Author of the Encomium Emmæ ſays that he forg da Letter to theſe two 
young Princes in the. Name of Queen Emma their Mother, earneſtly inviting 
them into England: Wherein, perſonating her, She ſcem'd to chide them 
* gently for their Delay, in not coming over to inſpect their own Affairs; ſince 
© they could not but know that it daily confirm'd the Uſurper in his Power, who 
omitted no Artifices to gain the chief Nobility over to his Party; yet alſo aſ- 
© {ur'd them that the Eng Nation had much rather have one of them to be 
* their King; and in concluſion, urg'd them to come as ſpeedily and as privately 
© as they could, to conſult with her what Methods were moſt proper to be taken. 


He © treache- 
ron in his Pro- 
cee dings. 


This Letter was ſent to the two Princes in Normandy by an expreſs Meſſenger, 


with Preſents alſo, as from their Mother; which they innocently and joyfully 
receiving, return d anſwer by the ſame Hand, That one of them would be with 
her ſhortly, naming both the Time and Place. Alfred the younger was judge d 
moſt proper for this Affair, who at the appointed Time, with a few Ships, and 
a ſmall Number of Normans on board, appear'd on the Coaſt, and no ſooner 


landed, but fell into the Snare that Earl Godwzn had laid for them, being ſent 


purpoſely to betray them. For being deluded into a Belief that he was ſent 
for by the King then at London, he was in the Way met by Earl Godwin at 
Guilford, who with all ſeeming Friendſhip kindly entertain'd him, but in the 
Night ſurpriz'd the Prince and made him Priſoner, with all his Company, to 
the Number of about fix hundred Normans. Moſt of theſe were us'd with the 
e Barbarity, put to various Kinds of Torments and cruel Deaths; and 


ing twice decimated, every tenth Man ſuffer d without Mercy. The unfortu- 


nate Prince was brought to London, and by the King ſent bound to Ely, where 
he had his Eyes put out as ſoon as he landed; and being deliver'd up to the 
Monks to be kept there, out of Pain and Grief he dy'd ſoon after in their Cuſto- 


dy. This did not ſatisfie King Harold, for ſoon after he banith'd the Mother 3 
Queen Emma out of the Kingdom, tho' Winter was then begun. She retir'd & 


not into Normandy, becauſe, as ſome alledge, Duke William, the baſe Son of 
her Nephew Robert, was then in the French Court, and ſome add, that her 
Son Edward was gone into Hungary to conſult with his Coſen Edward, 
whom Canute had formerly baniſh'd thither. Therefore ſhe went directly to 
Flanders, where ſhe was courteouſly receiv'd by Balduin Earl of that Country, 


who pitying a diſtreſſed Lady and Queen, aſhgn'd her Bruges for her Habita- 


tion, and munificently provided for her during her whole Continuance. 

After two Years this Queen was viſited by her Son Harde-canute out of Den- 
mark, and they comforted themſelves with the Hopes of better Fortune, that 
either the Hearts of the Engliſb would relent, or the Uſurper by ſome other 
Means ftinith his Days or his Reign. Harold on the other Side, incourag'd by 
Poſſeſlion, omitted nothing that might ſerve to exclude them, or any other Pre- 
renders; and accordingly provided himſelf with a Fleet, the only Bulwark of 
the Iſland, for the — 2 of which every Port in the Nation was oblig'd to 


A Maſſacre of 
the Normans. 
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1039. 


ay eight Marks of Silver to every ſixteen Ships. This Tax fo exaſperated tlie Harold 4% fia. 


«nglifh, that it gave Occaſion to the Meſſb to commit ſeveral Acts of Hoſtility; 
| ; tor 
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for the quelling of whom Edwin Brother to Earl Leofric, Turkil and Algeat 
Sons of Eſſi, with ſeveral other Noblemen loſt their Lives. But theſe Things 
could not accompliſh the Hopes of the Baniſh'd, which was left to be effected by 

He dies, Death, which not long after on the ſixteenth Day of April ſeiz'd upon King 
Harold, after he had reign'd with no Reputation four Years and as many 
Months. He was bury'd at Meſtminſter, and left neither Wife nor Child be- 
hind him. As for his Laws we have only one mention'd by Mr. Selden, which 
was, 'T hat whatſoever Heh Man, coming into England without Leave, was 
taken on this Side Osfa's Ditch, ſhould loſe his right Hand. 


$8: i HARD E-CA Ur. 


A. D. III. The States of the Land as well Engliſh as Danes, that had ſtood up 97.0. 
1040. for the Intereſt of Harold, now ſeeing him fallen, thought it moſt advantagt- 


ous to make way for their Peace, before Harde. canute ſhould command their 
Obedience by his Sword: Therefore they unanimouſly ſent Meſſengers to him 

at Bruges, where he continu'd with his Mother, humbly defiring hun to come 

over, and receive the Crown as his Right. Hereupon he haſten'd to Denmark, 

there to ſettle Affairs, and from thence with fixty Ships and many Soldiers he 

came over in the Month of Auguſt, and landing at Sandwich was there joytully 

Harde canute receivd, and both by Engliſh and Danes admitted, and crowned King. Having 
is crown'd K, ghtain'd the Kingdom, he per form'd but little worthy of his Condition and Sta- 
tion, but made uſe of that Advantage only to pleaſe and gratifie his exorbitant 

Paſſions. His tirſt Undertaking was to ſhew his Reſentment againſt Harold, 

He revenge: for the Injuries offer'd to himſelf and his Mother, whoſe Body he caus'd to be 
4%,“ digg d up by Alfric Arch-Lithop of Tork, Earl Godwin and others, the Head 
Friends. to be cut off, and both that and the Trunk to be caſt firſt into a Ditch or Privy, 
and then into the Thames, where being caught in a Fiſherman's Net, it was 

by ſome of his Relations convey'd to Land, and bury'd in a Burying-Place of 

the Danes, which conſtant I radition affirms to be the Church and Church-yard 

of St. Clements Danes in London. Following on this Courſe of Revenge, 

which ſome ſtile by the Name of Piety to his Relations, he deſervingly depriv'd 


Living biſhop of Worceſter, who was concern'd in the barbarous Treatment of 


his Brother A/fred ; but within a Year he was appeas'd with a Sum of Mony, 

Godwin and and reſtor d him. Godin that ſubtle Earl found Means to purchace his Peace 

«hers appeaſe with an extraordinary Freſent, which was a Gally with agilded Stern, wonderfully 

85 rigg d, furnith'd out with all Conveniencies both for War and Pleaſure, and mann'd 
with eighty choice Soldiers, every one having upon each Arm a Golden Brace-- 

let weighing ſixteen Ounces, an Helmet and Corſlet finely gilt, a Daniſh Sci- 

miter adorn'd with Silver and Gold hung on his left Shoulder, in his left Hand 

a Shield with gilt Boſs and Nails, and in his Right a Lance, which in the Lan- 

guage of the Eugliſb was call d a Tegar. This uncommon Preſent was not ſuf- 

ticient till he alſo took a ſolemn Oath, That Prince Alfred loſt not his Eyes by 

his Advice or Deſire, but in that he merely obey'd King Harold, then his 


12 Lord; which Oath was alſo taken by moſt of the Nobility of the 
and. 


At the ſame Time he enquir d after ſuch as had been cruel to his Relations, 5.4 
Harde-canute And much incurr'd the Diſpleaſure of the People by a new Tax he laid, for the . 


5 _m Payment of eight Marks to every Rower in his Navy, and twelve to every Offi- 
Taxes the A , : 
1 cer, a Burden ſo heavy, that every one repented their helping of him to the 


Crown. However he collected the Tax with all Rigour, inſomuch that two of 
his Officers for that purpoſe call'd Feader and Twrſtan, going to Worceſter, were 
ſlain by the People. The King highly incens d ſent Leofric Duke of Mercia, 
Godwin of the Meſt-Saxons, Stward of the Northumbrians, and others with 
great Forces, and Orders to kill all the Men, to burn the City, and waſte all 


the 
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the Country. Terrify'd with this News, all the People fled, the Country Men 
to ſeveral remote Parts, and the Citizens to a {mall Iſland in the Severn call'd 
Beverege, which they fortify'd and valiantly defended, till Peace was granted 
them, and free Liberty to return homez but 3 found their; City plunder d 
and burnt. Appeas d with this Act of Severity, arde-canute began to ſhow a 
better Temper, and ſhortly after he gave a kind Entertainment to Edward his 
Brother, the Son of King Ethelred and Emma, who now return d home, after 
a tedious Exile in Normandy. To his further Commendation he took care to 
prefer his Siſter Gunhilda to be Wife of Henry the German Emperor; a Lady 
of admirable Beauty, who in her Father's Time had in vain been courted by ſc- 
veral Lovers. Her Brother ſent her forth with all imaginable Ponip and Splen- 
dor, the Nobility both accompanying her to the Sea, and greatly contributing 
to the Expences, beſides what the King's Exchequer could furniſh. But Cove- 
touſneſs was not this Prince's Crime, for he delighted in extravagant, Expences, 
eſpecially in Banquets and Feaſtings; and he allow'd four Meals a Day in his 
Court, which Huntington attributes to his Bounty, as rather deſiring that 
Meat ſhould be taken away untouch'd from ſuch as were invited, than thar 
ſuch as were not invited ſkould complain of Scarcity. As Harde-canute liv'd 
ſo he dy'd in his beloved Cuſtom of Feaſting, at Lambeth at a Nuptial Enter- 
tainment, which with great Splendor was ſolemniz'd between Tovy a Daniſh 
Nobleman, and Gorthy the Daughter of Ogo Clapa, a great Lord of the ſame 
Nation, in the Height of his Mirth and Jollity, carouling with the Bride and 
ſome of the Company, he ſuddenly fell down ſpeechleſs, and dy'd on the eighth 
Day of June, in the Flower of his Age, after a ſhort Reign of two Years and 
almoſt two Months. . 3 | 
Such was the End of this diſſolute young Prince by that Vice which was too 
familiar to the Daniſh Nation, which to the Cruelty they ſhew id before they got 
Poſſeſſion of the Land, they afterwards added Gormandizing and Drunkenneſs. 
But as he exceeded all in this kind, ſo tho' he was born in England, and 
conſequently might have naturally follow'd the Cuſtoins of that Country, yer 
out of Simpathy with the Humour of the Danes, he bore moſt Affection to 
them; nay and ſuffer'd them moſt inſolently to domineer over the Engliſh. 


So that we are told, If a Dane met an Engliſh Man upon a Bridge, the lat- 


— 


ter durſt not move till the former paſs d over; and if the Eugliſh Man did 
not bow in the moſt humble Manner, his Head ſhould be broken, or for 
his Clowniſhneſs he ſhould be ſeverely baſtinado'd. And according to K- 
ton, this Harde-canute ſo far increas'd this Inſolence, that upon every Eu- 
gliſo Family he impos'd a Dane as their Lord and Governor; which con- 
lirnrd the Occaſion of the Word Lordane formerly mention'd. The ſame Vi- 
ces of Luxury and Effeminacy, which had procur'd Slavery, to the Engliſb, 
were now come to the Height in the Danes, and, as in all Changes of States, 
caus'd their Ruin in this Nation, and made way for another Revolution. 
Not that the Engliſh were much reform'd, for they ſtill retain'd ſuch Di- 
tempers, as within a few Years procur'd the intire Deſtruction of their 
Empire; but being unreafonably inſulted and oppreſs d, upon the Death of 
Harde-canute they found Means to throw off their Yoak, and to flay and 
banith the moſt inſolent and tyrannical of that Nation. And as the old 
Romans, for the Expulſion of their Kings, annually ſolemniz d the Fuga- 
lia, ſo the joyful Engliſb in Imitation of them, being freed from the Da- 
niſh Tyranny, inftituted the annual Sports of Hock-Tide, which ſignify d 
the Times of Scorning or Triumphing; of which there are ſome Remain- 
ders to this Day. Aarde-canute dying without Iſſue, and Denmark being 
then embarraſs d with Troubles, with him expird, not only the Dominion, 
but in Effe& all Attempts or Invaſions of the Danes in England ; which 
tho they had been continu'd; and often renew'd with mighty Numbers, for 
two hundred aud fifty five Years from their firſt Invaſion, left no conſiderable 
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Change of Laws, Cuſtoms, Language or Religion, nor other Traces of their 
Eftabliſhment beſides the many Caſtles they built, and the many Families they 
left behind them, who in a few Years came to incorporate and make a Part of 
the Engliſb Nation without Diſtinction. | 


Ln —— 


CHAP. VL 


The Monarchy of the Engliſh Saxons reffor d ; From 
the Death of Harde-canute, to the Death of Harold 
the laſt King of the Engliſh Race, and the final Pe- 
riod of the Saxon Empire by William Duke of Nor- 


mandy. 


Containing the Space of about 24 Tears. 


19. 16. ED W] AR D the Confeſſor. 


1 HE Engliſb being happily deliver'd from the Power of the Danes, uu 
: | took the Advantage of the laſt King's dy ing without Iſſue, and be- 


gan to caſt their Eyes upon the Poſterity of the unfortunate King 
Ethelred, particularly Edward, the Son he had by Queen Emma. However 
this Prince was ſtill at a Loſs, not knowing what Methods to take for his Safe- 
ty, *till at length he reſolv'd to caſt himſelf upon the Counſel and Fidelity of 
Farl Godwin, who being ſent to for a friendly Conference, for ſome Time con- 
fider'd in his Thoughts whether he ſhould acknowledge him or not, but at 
length conſented to converſe with him. Edward gaining Acceſs, was ready to 
fall at his Feet, which when he would not ſuffer, he related the ſad Story of 
his Brother Harde-canute's Death, and with great Promiſes begg'd his Aſſiſtance 


Earl Godwin towards his ſafe Return into Normandy. Godwin gave him this unexpected 


a Friend 


ET % Anſwer, That he had better live gloriouſly a King in England, than zgnomini- 


ouſly to dye an Exile; that the Crown did of Right belong to him, as the Son 
of Ethelred, and Grandſon of Edgar, one who was ripe in Tears, inured to 
Toils, and taught by Experience how to adminiſter public Affairs, and by his 
own Allictions how to prevent thoſe of his People. To effet# this there would 
be no Obſtacle, if he would confide in him, whoſe Intereſt was ſo great in the 
Land. Therefore on Condition he would eftabliſh a firm Friendſhip with him, 
prefer his Sons, and marry his Daughter, he ſhould ſhortly ſee himſelf a King ; 
tho now as one ſhipwrackt in his Fortunes, and a Man baniſh'd from all Ex- 
pectations, he implor d the Aid of another Perſon. This Prince's Circumſtan- 
ces were ſuch, as not to reje& ſo fair Propoſals, but to agree to every Thing, 
and comply with the State and Condition of the Times; and whatſoever he re- 
quir'd he promiſs'd by Oath. Godwin was a Man fitted by Nature for the ma- 
naging ſuch an Affair, having a very ſmooth inſinuating Tongue, fo eloquent 
and prevailing, that he could work upon the Affections of the People as he 
deſired, and draw them with Eaſe to any Thing he deſign'd. He procur'd a 
Council to be fummon'd to Gillingham, where perſuading ſome by his Authori- 
ty, ſome by Promiſes, and others being already inclin'd to favour Edward's 


By hee 1nte- Cauſe, he eaſily brought over a great Majority to his Party; the reſt who made 


reſs be ts 
crown'd King 


of Englaud, 


Oppoſition, were overpower'd at preſent, diſgrac'd, and afterwards baniſh'd out 
of the Land. On Eaſter Day, which this Year fell on the third of April, he 


was 
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was crown'd at Wincheſter by the two Arch-Biſhops, E4/7 of Canterbury, and 
Alfric of Tork, aſſiſted with other Prelates, of whom Living, Biſhop of Mor- 
ceſter, much contributed to the compleating this Deſign. This happen d about 
ten Months after the Death of Harde-canute, fo that this Alteration requir'd 
ſome conſiderable Time, and probably found as conſiderable Oppoſition, not- 
withſtanding the great Power of Earl Godwin. And thus was the Monarchy 
of the Engliſh reſtor d to the Engliſh Royal Blood, and the People ſo unexpetedly 
deliver'd from the Daniſh Tyranny, were exceedingly tranſported with Joy, 
yet ſtill making way for another Gcvolurion, which they little imagin'd was 
ſo near. 

Edward was now near forty Years of Age, of a ſoft and complying Tempet; 
and being the Creature of Earl Godwin, he conform'd himſelf wholly to his 


Dictates and Advice. The firſt material Thing he did, was to ſeize on the He frizes en 


Treaſure of his Mother Emma, then at Wincheſter. The Cauſe alledg'd was, 
that ſhe had been hard and unkind to him in the Time of his Exile and greateſt 
Neceſlities; and in reality, ſhe is believ'd to have born too little Affection, either 
to Ethelred or his Children: But Godwin however ſeems to have been the In- 
{tiller of this Treatment into the King's Mind, bearing a ſecret Hatred againſt 
her, for concerning her ſelf about the vi mar ſhewn to her Son Alfred. Simeon 
expreſly ſays, that King Edward did it by the Advice of Leofric, Godwin and 
Geward, who accompanying him from G/oceſter to Wincheſter, he came ſud- 
denly to her, and took away all the Gold, Silver or Jewels the had then in 
Poſſeſſion; to which Matth. Weſtminſter adds, that he yet commanded that ſhe 
ſhould be ſupply'd with Neceſſaries, and be free from all further Moleſtation. 
But how fair ſoever his Actions were towards his Mother, Godin took care 
that he ſhould deal juſtly with him, in the Marriage of his Daughter Egitha, 
which about this Time he procur'd to be ſolemniz d. The Lady for her admij- 
rable Perfe&ions and Qualifications might well deſerve a Crown; ſo that this 
was none of thoſe many Things wherein the Earl impos d upon the King. In- 
gulph the Abbot, who in his Youth had often been pos'd by her both in Gram- 
mar and Logick, teſtifies that ſhe was moſt beautiful, moſt chaſte and virtuous, - 
but eſpecially noted both for her Humility and Learning, favouring nothing of 
the Inſolenee either of her Father or Brothers, but mild, modeſt, faithful and 
obliging, never doing any kind of ill Offices, ſo that it became a Proverb, ©* Thar 
as a Thorn produces a Roſe, ſo Godwin begot Egitha. 


Sm bn, Edward thus ſetled in the Throne, ſtill thought himſelf not ſecure, while 
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any eminent Perſons of the Daniſ Blood continu'd in the Land. Therefore 
| he baniſh'd Gunhilda, the Siſter of King Canute, marry'd firſt to Hacun, and 


Daughter Egi- 
ha. 


then to Harold both Earls, but now a Widow, who with her two Sons Hem. wan of the 


mung and Turkill, were oblig'd to leave the Land, go firſt to Bruges in Flan- 
ders, and then to Denmark. But while he thus thought to prevent Storms at 
home, he was threaten'd with a Tempeſt from the Northern World, where 
Magnus the Son of Olaus King of Norway, to revenge the Injury done here 
to his Father in the Reign of Canute, prepar'd to invade England. King 
Edward to ſecure himſelt, provided a ſtrong Fleet, which lay expecting Mag- 
nus in Sandwich Road; but Swane King of Denmark, tho he had no Reaſon 
to oblige the Engliſb, yet to hinder the Growth of a dangerous Neighbour, in- 
tirely diverted Magnus by making an Invaſion of his Kingdom. 'T his rais d ſuch 
Fewds between theſe two Northern Kings, that Magnus in revenge enter'd 
Denmark in the following Year, expell'd King Sware, and made himſelf Lord 
of the Country. Upon which Swane ſent Ambaſladors to King Edward, de- 
ſiring him, That he would now return ſuch Kinaneſs as he had receiv'd from 
him, when he was in Danger. Godwin's Opinion was for ſupplying him with 
a Fleet of fifty Veſſels, both to requite ware, and to give a check to the Suc- 
ceſs and Ambition of Magnus; j Earl Leofric and others thought it ſafer 
d bat the King ſhould only be a Spetlator, rather than to run the Hazard of 

R 2 difobliging 


Daniſh Noblity 
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diſobliging the prevailing Party, and bringing Danger upon himſelf. And 


the Swane had by his Invaſion of Norway, done that which tended to the Re- 


Poſe of England, yet ſince he took thoſe Meaſures purely from his own Intereſt, 


A. D. 

1049. 

He engages 
with the Em- 
peror againſt 
Baldwin Earl 


of Flanders, 


The Sea-Coaſts 
mfefied by Li- 
rates. 


he could not take it amiſs, if King Edward alſo ſhould ſteer his Courſe by the 


ſame Compaſs. And their Couriel had this good Effect, that as Magnus, tho 


he held the Crown of Denmark all his Life, offer'd no further Attempts upon 
England, ſo Harold Harvager his Uncle and Succeſſor, as ſoon as he came to 
the Crown ſent Ambaſſadors to King Edward, and made a ſolemn League and 
Alliance with him. I his was look d upon as a great Happineſs to the Nation; 
but an Earthquake at Worceſter and Darby, a Peſtilence and Famine in many 
Places, much din:iniſh'd the Enjoyment of it. 


While King Edward was free from Wars at home, he was ingag'd by Henry Sim. Dan 
the Emperor againſt Baldwin Earl of Flanders, with whom he had a Conteſt “ 


about a Palace of his Country, which the Earl had fir d. Pope Leo and Swane 
King of the Danes aſſiſted by Land, and leſt Baldwin ſhould eſcape by Sea, he 
procur'd King Edward to ſecure the Coaſts, which he perform'd, lying with his 
Fleet before the Port of Sandwich, till he underſtood that an Accommodation 
was made between thein. In the mean Time Swane, the Son of Earl Godwin, 
having formerly been baniſh'd, or left the Land, for deflouring Edgitha Abbeſs 
of Cheſter whom he would have marry'd, came back from Denmark with eight 
Ships, pretending a great Deſire to be reconciPd to the King; and Earl Beorn, 
a Dane and his Coſen-German, undertook to make his Peace. The War being 
ended between the Emperor and Earl Baldwin, this Beorn and Godwin who 
commanded forty two Veſlels, by the King's leave were remov'd to Pevenſey; 
to which Place Swane came and ſollicited his Coſen Beorn, according to Pro- 
miſe to carry him to the King at Sandwich, and obtain his Pardon. Beorn with- 
out Scruple repair'd to him, attended only with three Servants, but Swane ha- 
ving brought lum to Boſenbam, where his Ships lay at Anchor, carry'd him on 
Board, caus d him to be bound, and removing to Dartmouth, he there murder d 
him, and threw his Body into a deep Ditch. The Inhabitants of Haſtings took 
ſix of Sware”s Ships, and killing all the Men, carry'd the Veſlels to the King at 
Sandwich. Sc unt with the other two fled into Flanders, where he continu'd 
till afterwards A/dred Bithop of Morceſter brought him back, and notwithſtand- 
ing all this, reconcil d him to this gentle King. Crimes of this Nature were 
at this Tine but too common, and too little puniſh d; ſuch was the Wickedneſs 
of the Engliſh Nation, which now again fell into a dangerous Security, tho' the 
late dreadful Scourge was but juſt remov'd from their Backs. Nay at this very 
Time it was again ſhaken over them: For Oſgod Clapa, having with his Wife, 
as well as other Danes, been baniſh'd the Land, had got together twenty nine 
Ships, which infeſted the Coaſts of Eſex, but after great Damage done, they 
met with a Storm, and two of their Ships being driven on Shore, the Men were 
all put to the Sword. But the Engliſh were not only put in mind of the late 
Daniſh Cruelties, but the Remembrance of the old Devaſtations from the 1rif 
Scots was revivd on the other Side of the Iſle; but with this Difference, that 
whereas formerly the Britains were Sufferers, now they were become Actors 
and Abettors. For, as Florent tells us, this ſame Year in the Month of Auguſt, 
certain Pirates from Ireland, with thirty ſix Ships enter'd the Mouth of the - 
vern, where joining with Cen, King of South-I/ales, they ravag d the 
Country, and caus'd much Miſchief. They proceeded in ſeveral Places with 


Fire and Sword, but whether they retir'd of themſelves, or were ſuppreſs'd by 


A. D. 
1051, 


ie 14 too kind 
fo Strangers; 


the Engliſh Forces, we do not find. 


The next Year but one, King Edward to comfort and relieve his People now in». 
oppreſs'd with Famine and Poverty, took off the Tax formerly mention'd call'd Au 


anegeld, impos'd by his Father Ethelred, which had laid heavy upon them 
for thirty eight Years. But as-this Effect of his Indulgence to them, tended 
much to their Eaſe and Conveniency, ſo other Acts of his Kindneſs to Strangers 


this 


— 
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his very Year, prov'd of dangerous Conſequence to the whole Nation. The 
. — — began . Euſtace Earl of Boloien, Father to the famous Godfry, and 
Husband to Coda the King's Siſter, who having been to viſit the Court, and re- 
turning through Canterbury to take Ship at Dover, one of his Harbingers was ſo 
rude with a Townſman in ſecking for Lodgings, that in the Heat of Anger he 

rovok'd him to kill him. The Earl with his whole Retinue going into the 
Houſe where this Servant had been kill'd, flew both the Murderer and eighteen 
more who defended him; but the Townſmen running to Arms, reveng'd them- 
ſelves by the Slaughter of twenty one more of the Earl's Servants, and the 
4h wounding almoſt all the reſt. Euſlare with much Difficulty eſcaping, with great 
| Clamour haſten'd to the King, and being ſeconded by other Norman Courtiers, 
9 he rais d him to that Fury, that he immediately order d Earl Godwin to march 
= to Canterbury, and puniſh the Citizens with military Execution. He on the 
- 8 contrary alledg d, That no Man was to be condemm d unheard, inwardly grieving 
= that the King ſhould favour Strangers more than his own Subjects; for many 
' of them he had preferr'd to great Places, and Truſt, both in Church and State; 


articularly Robert a Norman was made Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and i. 
/ 2 another of that Country Biſhop of London, which much exaſperated the 
Engliſh againſt the Normans, Being join'd with ſome others who lov'd their 
Country, Godwm urg'd, That the chief Actors in the late Diſorder ſhould 
firſt be fairly tryd; in caſe they were found innocent to be diſmiſs'd, but if 
culpable to be fin'd, or undergo ſome corporal Puniſhment for the Breach of the 
King's Peace, and the Violence and Afront that they had offer d to the Earl. 
He further put him in mind, That it was his Buſineſs to protect his People, 
and not to condemn them without due Proceſs. In concluſion he retus'd to 
obey his Commands; not regarding the King's Anger, which he conceiv'd would 
laſt but a ſhort 'Time; but Edward diſpleas'd at his Behaviour, and being by 
others excited to Revenge, he call'd an Aſſembly of all the Nobility at G/oce- | 
ſter. Moſt repair'd thither, only Godwin and his Sons appear'd not, ſuſpecting which occaſions 
chat the Nobility were too much of the King's Humour, but wmnediately took 22 and 
5 to Arms. Godwin rais'd Forces out of his Earldom, which conſiſted of Ker, 8 1 
3 South-Sex and Weſt-Sex ; his Eldeſt Son Swane did the ſame in his, which | 
: contain'd Oxfordſhire, Gloceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, Somerſeiſpire and Bark. 
ſhire z and Harold the youngeſt Son out of his, compriting Ye, Eaſt-En- 
gland and Huntingtonſhrre. 
amb, Theſe took up their Quarters at Beverſtan, and ſpread a Report that their 
Forces were to march againſt the Velſb, who delign'd an Irruption into Here 
fordſbire; and Swane under that Pretence lay encamp'd with Part of his Ariny 
in thoſe Parts. But the Melſb having ſome notice of this Artitice, prevented it 
by clearing themſelves at Court, where Godwin and his Sons were render'd o 
odious, that the King's Army now immediately expected to march againſt them. 
Edward had ſent to Leofric Farl of Mercia, and Syward of Northumberland 
to come and aſſiſt him in this Extremity; who after a little Time gather'd tope- 
ther a conſidetable Force, with which Nodulph, the King's Nephew by his 
' Siſter Coda, join'd himſelf. In the mean Time Godwin and his Sons proceeded 
into G/oceſterſhire, and incamp'd at a Place call'd Langtreo, from whence they 
ſent to the King then lying at Glocefter,, and demanded Earl Euſtace and his 
Company to be deliver d up, together with ſuch Normans and Bulloignois us 
held the Caſtle at Canterbury, upon Refuſal denouncing War. The King was 
much ſurpriz d at this Meſſage, not knowing how to act; but upon hearing that 
the Forces of Leofric, ward and Rodulph were on their March, he ſent back 
the Meſſenger with an abſolute Refuſal. They were newly gone when the 
King's Forces arriv'd at Gl/oce/ter, ſo enrag'd, that he with great Difficulty re- 
ſtrain d them from marching immediately to engage with Godwin. Leofric 
and the wiſer Sort, ſenſible of the Miſeries of a Civil War, perſuaded the King to 
come to a Treaty, of which they conceiv'd the greater Hopes, becauſe Godwin 
had 
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had given Orders to his Sons not to engage firſt, but to defend themſelves if they 
were attack'd by the King's Forces. They * both Parties to this Agree- 
ment, that Hoſtages ſhould be given on both Sides, and the whole Conteſt be 
referr'd to a further Debate to be held at London. The King having encreas'd 
his Forces out of Mercia and Northumberland, went with them and his Nobi- 
lity to London ; and Godwin having done the like in Weſt-Sex, repair d to 
Southwark. The grand Council, by way of Satisfaction to the King, ordeł d 
Godwin and his Son Harold to appear before them unarm'd, and but with 
twelve Attendants, and to deliver up all their Forces into the Hands of the 
King. They pleaded That they could not give up themſelves into the Hands 
of their Enemies ö Caution and Security, otherwiſe they were 
ready to ſurrender their Forces, and to obey the King in all Things that were 
conſiftent with their Honour and Safety; but to come unarm'd, and with ſo 
few Followers, was to hazard both their Lives and Reputations. The King 
by this Anſwer was further exaſperated, and thereupon an Edict was publiſh'd 


who are fre'd by Conſent of the Council and Army, That Coduin and his Sons ſhould quit 


to quit the 
Land. 


William — 
of Norman 
ward. 


the Land within five Days. His Soldiers dreading the Conſequence, began to 
abandon him, ſo that finding it ſafeſt to give way to the Times, the Earl de- 
parted with his Wife Gytha, and three Sons, Swane, Gyrth and Tofti, into 
Flanders to Earl Baldwin, Father-in-Law to Toftz, with as much Treaſure as 
the Ship could carry. Harold and Leofwin, his other Sons, went to Briſtol, 
where taking a Ship that their Brother Swane had provided for himſelf, they 
ſail'd into Ireland. Harold's Earldom was conferr'd on Elgar, the Son of Leo- 
fric ; and the King to purſue his Indignation, deprivd Egitha his Queen of 
all her Jewels and Treaſure, and ſent her away only with one Attendant to 
the Nunnery of Marewell, there to be kept in Cuſtody by the Abbeſs his Siſter. 


The Enemy thus remov'd, William Duke of Normandy, with a great Train "IA 
of Normans, came over into England to viſit his old Friend King Edward, c. 


where he and his Retinue were nobly and magniticently entertain'd, richly pre- 
ſented, and imprudently led to the chief Caſtles and Forts, and ſhew'd the 
whole Strength of the Nation, and whatever elſe was in a ſhort Time to be 
their own. I ho, as Ingulph aſſures us, there was yet no ExpeQation of his 
ſucceeding in the Kingdom, or at leaſt no Mention made of it between the King 
and the Duke. About the fame Year, we are told that Queen Emma was ac- 


cus'd both of conſenting to the Death of her Son Alfred, and alſo of ing 


Poiſon for Edward, and laſtly of Incontinence with Alwin Biſhop of Winche- 
ſter, and all this by Robert the Norman, whom the King had made Arch-Biſho 

of Canterbury. Upon which Accuſation, being cloſely confin'd to Warewel: 
ſhe wrote to all the Biſhops of England, who were her Friends, profeſſing, 
That ſhe was more afflicted at the Scandal rais'd = the good Biſhop, than 
at her own Infamy ; and that ſhe was ready to clear her Innocency by under- 
going the ſevere Trial by Ordeale, and paſſmg over red hot Irons. Upon which 
the Biſhops met, and had eaſily prevail'd upon the King to remit and forget all, 
but Robert violently oppos d them, demanding of them, How they durſt defend 
a Woman guilty 75 ſo many Crimes? concluding, That if ſhe would paſs bare- 
foot and blindfola over nine red-hot Plow-ſhares, four ſteddy Paces for her 


Queen Emma {elf,, and five for the Biſhop, ſhe might paſs for Innocent. Whereupon the 


1. te Day of Trial was appointed, and before the King and all his 


Biſhops, except 
Robert, ſhe paſs'd unhurt over all the Plow-ſhares ; uſing theſe Words to her 


Leaders, as not knowing ſhe was paſt Danger, O Lord, when. ſhall I come to 
the Place of my Purgation? But having her Eyes uncover d, and ſeeing her 
ſelf at Liberty, the fell upon her Knees, and with Tears gave Thanks to her 
Delivererz whereby ſhe recover d both the Love, and her former Eſtate of the 
King, with the Eſteem and Applauſe of the People. In Memory of which ſhe 
gave nine Mannors, according to the Number of the Plow-thares, to the Cathe- 
dral of Mincheſter, aud beautify'd it with many rich Ornaments; as likewiſe 
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the King, repenting the we done to her, beſtow'd on the ſame Church the 
Iſle of Portland and other Poſſeſſions. The Subſtance of this remarkable Sto- 
ry is deliver'd both by Bromton and Knighton, and Harpgſteld has enlarg d it 
with ſome Circumſtances. But the ancient Authors, as Ma/mesbury and others, 
are wholly filent in this Matter; ſo that the Story is juſtly ſuſpected, tho not 
et fully confuted. Of more Certainty we find that this famous Queen dy'd the He Dearb. 
Youu after this ſuppos'd fiery Trial, and was bury d in the Cathedral of Min- 


cheſter. 


$x. An, In the ſame Year Griffin the ef King made an Inroad into Hereford/pire, A. D. 
and ravag d a great Part of the Country; againſt whom the Inhabitants aroſe, 1052. 


and the Normans that held the Caſtle of Hereford ſally d out and engaging 
him were defeated, ſo that he return'd home with great Booty. Not long at- 
ter Harold and Leofwin, Sons of Earl Godwin, returning out of 1reland, 
paſs'd with many Veſſels up the Severn, and landing in the Counties of Somer- 
ſet and Dorſet, they . many Villages; and tho great Numbers marchi d 
againſt them, they put them to the rout, and having ſlain thirty principal Ofti- 
cers, beſides many of the ordinary Sort, they return d with much Booty to their 
Ships. King Edward allarm d with the News, and expecting Earl Godwin as 
well as his Sons, order d forty well-furniſh'd Ships into Sandwich Road to pre- 
vent his Landing; but notwithſtanding this Care, he found Means to come oi and 
aſhore undiſcover d in Kent, where he ſent Meſſengers round about, and firſt 3 f 
ingag d the Inhabitants of Canterbury who ond him as a Sufferer for their Toner.“ 
Sakes, then thoſe of Suſſex, Eſſex, Surry, and all the Sea-men of Taſtings, 
and others of thoſe Maritime Parts, who promis'd to live and dye with him. 
The Fleet having Notice of his Landing, ſome were ſent to purſue him; but 
he concealing himſelf, they return d firſt to Sandwich, and then came up to 
London. Godwin paſs'd to the Ifle of Might, and coaſted about till he was 
N by his Sons Harold and Leofwin. Let ſtill they forbore all Hoſtilities, 
ut on the Coaſts and elſewhere they drew over as many Men as they could, 
eſpecially Sea-Men, and ſo made for Sandwich Road, from whence the News 
flew to London, and ſo ſtartled the Court, that immediately Command was i{- 
ſu'd out from the King to all his Loving Subjects, to haſten and aſliſt him in a 
Time of ſo great Neceſſity. Yet they delay d ſo long, that Godwen had Op- 
rtunity to paſs up the Thames as far as Southwark, where waiting for a Tide, 
he ſpent the Time in conferring with the Londoners, whom he procur'd to act 
according to his Deſigns: At high Water he advanc'd further, and no Oppoli- 
tion being made upon the Bridge, he row'd up by the Southern Bank till he 
met with his Land Army, which he drew up in Battalia formidable to the 
Spectators on the other Side; and now he directed his Navy towards the King's 
Gallies, ſhipping off his Men, and making all Things ready to follow. 4. 
ward by this Time on the other Side had gather'd together a competent Force, 
and all Perſons expected an Ingagement; but the Soldiers on both Sides agreed 
in this, that they were not willing to fight Eng; againſt Eugliſpd, which 
gave the wiſer Sort an Oppgrtanity of mediating a Peace, by means of which 
the two Armies were ſpeedily disbanded. The Effect of it was that Godwin, 
his Wife and Sons were reſtor'd to their former Honours and Eſtates, all ex- They are re/to- 
cons Swane, who as a Penance for Murdering his Coſen Beorn had undertaken 14 
a Pilgrimage bare- foot from Flanders to Feruſalem, and in his Return dy d of 
a Cold he had got in Lycia. The King receiv'd his Wife Egitha the Earl's 


Daughter to her former Dignity; Right and Juſtice was now promis d to all 


Men, and ſuch Normans as had abus d his Authority and given him ill Coun- Several of the 

ſel, were baniſh'd the Land. Some few, as Robert the Deacon, Richard his \— of 

Son-in-Law, Atverede the King's Groom, Axfrid ſirnam d Cooksfoot, and ſomm 

others whom the King much favour'd, and who had done no ill Offices, 

were permitted to ſtay. But Robert Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, William Bi- 

ſhop of London, and H Biſhop of Lincoln with their Followers with 1717 2 
| 1 Dith- 
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A. D. In the following Year, Res the Brother of Eriſſin King of South-Wal 5 Shm.Dw 
1953, being taken Priſoner, as a publick Enemy, for the many Inſolencies he had &, 


being preſent, remov'd him into the King's Chamber, hoping it was but a Fit 
that would not laſt long; but he lay in that languiſhing Condition four Days, 
and dy'd on the fifth, and was bury'd in the old Monaſtery. This is the uſual 
Ear! Godwin Account of his Death; to which the Norman Monks, and ſuch as write in fa- 
* vour of them, add other Circumſtances, which much ſhew his Guilt, or their 
Malice. They relate, that Mention being made at the King's Table of Alfred 
his late Brother, he thereupon look'd very angrily at Godwin ; and he to vin- 
dicate himſelf, readily reply'd, That he percetv'd that upon every Mention 
made of that Prince, he caſt a frowning Countenance upon him: But, added 
he, /et not God ſuffer me to ſwallow this v7" if I am guilty of any Thing 
done, either towards the taking away his Life, of againſt your Intereſt. Af- 
ter which Words, he was choak'd with the Bit he had juſt put into his Mouth, 
unmediately ſunk down, and never recover d. But whatever was the Manner 
Hi: Charader. of his Death, he was a Man of an active and a turbulent Spirit, not nicely con- 
ſcientious either in gaining or keeping, and not to be vindicated in his forcing 
his Soveraign to what he pleas'd. But had he not been ſo great a Lover of 
his Country, and an Enemy to Strangers, thoſe who wrot in the Norman 
Times, and who durſt not but write what would pleaſe their Maſters, would 
have diſmiſs'd him without this Story; and with a fairer Character. His firſt 
Wife was the Siſter of King Canute, who was kill'd 7 Thunder, a Judgment 
which was believ'd fell upon her for her Cruelty, for ſhe made Merchandiſe of 
ſelling handſom Boys and Girls into Denmark. By his ſecond Wife he had 
ſix Sons, Harold, Swane, Wined, Toſti, Gyrth and Leofwin ; his Earldom of 
IVeſt- Sex was given to his Son Harold, and the Earldom of Ee, which Ha- 
r01d had before, was conferr'd on Agar the Son of Leofric Earl of Mercia. 


* In the next Year, Syward the valiant Earl of Northumberland was ſent with 5.0m 
1954 a powerful Body of Horſe and a ſtrong Fleet into Scotland, where he fought a ** 


Battel with Macbeth King of that Country, whom he defeated, with the Deaths 

of many of his Scots, and ſuch Normans as had before gone over to him; and 

— L quite expelling him, he made Malcolm King in his ſtead, according to the Or- 
King of cor ders he had receiv'd from King Edward. But this Victory was purchas'd with 
land, the Lives of many of the Enghſh and Danes, beſides Syward's own Son, of 
whoſe Death when he heard, he demanded I hether he had receru'd his Wound 

before or behind ? and when he was anſwer'd Before, he declar'd himſelf Glad, 

otherwiſe he ſhould not have thought him worthy of Burial. King Edward 

i having ſent this Earl into the North to tight, about the ſame Time he ſent A.. 
888 dred Biſhop of Morceſter with great Preſents, to treat with the Emperor of 
Hungary,. © Germany about his Coſen Edward, the Son of King Edmund Ironſide, and of 
ſending him out of Hungary into England; for having no Iſſue of his own to 
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ſucceed him, and the Sons of Godwin being pry powerful, he took Care for 
his neareſt Kinſman, to whom the Crown of Right ſhould belong. But Syward 
Earl of Northumberland did not long ſurvive his Victory, and his Son's Death, 


dying the following Year at Zork, where he was bury'd in the Monaſtery of 


St. Mary's without the Walls, built by himſelf, according to Ingulph, tho Srme- 
on ſpeaks of his being interr'd at a Monaſtery call'd Ga/manho of his own E- 
rection. Huntington, who gives him the Epithete of Conſidl Rigiai//imus, tells 
us his Diſeaſe was a Dyſentery, and that he was highly afflicted that he ſhould 
end his Days in ſuch a Manner. Therefore Jeg e, his Death to approach, 
he cry d out, How aſbam d am 1, that I coild not aye gloriouſly in one of the many 
BattelsThave foug hit, but bethus reſery'd tothe ignominious Death of Beaſts: Arm 
me with my impenetrable Corſlet, gird me with my faithful Sword, and ſet my 
Helmet upon my Head; give me in my left Hand my large Buckler, and in my 
right my gilded Scimiter, that being a valiant Soldier, like a Soldier I may 
die. Thus couragiouſly he ſpoke, and as he ſpoke, he dy d ſtanding in that ho- 
nourable Poſture he deſir d. His Son Maulteof being very young, his Govern- 
ment was beſtow'd on Teſti the Son of Earl Godwzmn. ; 

About the ſame Time King Edward in an Aſſembly held at London, baniſh d 
Earl Algar the Son of Leofric, without any Cauſe ſays Simeon, but Hunting- 
ton writes, that he was publickly convicted of Treaſon. Whether guilty or not, 


Syward's 
Death, 


he thought himſelf ſo aggriev'd, that he went over into Jre/and, and there pro- Ear! Algar re- 


curing a Fleet of eighteen Piratical Veſſels, he with them ſaild to Griffin King 
of the Welſh, deliring his Aſliſtance againſt his Soveraign King Edward. Grif- 
fin ready to ſerve him in this Particular, ſoon rais'd a confiderable Force, and 
joining with Agar invaded Herefordſhire, againſt whom the King's Nephew 
Rodul; hb made Head, one of ſmall Courage, who meeting them two Miles from 
Herefird hors'd all the Eng/i/ contrary to their accuſtom'd Way of Fighting; 
which only ſerv'd them for the greater Conveniency of flying; for when the 
Battel was ſcarce begun, Rodulph with his French and Normans firſt began to 
run, which ſoon occaſion'd the reſt to follow, who in their Flight loſt about 
five hundred Men, beſides what were wounded. Griſſin and Algar ſwell'd with 
this Succeſs enter d Hereford, where they flew ſeveral Canons who in their Ha- 
bits would have maintain'd the great Door of the principal Church againſt 
them; which done they burnt the Monaſtery with all its Ornaments and Re- 
licks, kill'd ſeveral of the Citizens, took more Priſoners, plunder'd and burnt 
the City, and, departed with great Spoils. 'The King highly allarm'd ar 
theſe Actions, commanded Forces to be rais'd throughout England, which ren- 
dezvouling at Gloceſter, he committed the Conduct of them to Earl Harold, 
who marching ſpeedily into Hales, encamp'd beyond Straddale, where Griffin 
and Algar durſt not face him, but knowing him to be a Man both of Skill 
and Vigour, they retir'd into South. Males. Harold finding the March diffi- 
cult, left the greateſt Part of his Forces to obſerve their + 2. 40 and with 
the reſt return d to Hereford, which he ſtrongly fortify d. During this Em- 
ployment, the two Commanders thinking it beſt to obtain Peace, ſent to deſire 
a Meeting at a Place call'd Byligeſleage, where a firm Peace and Amity was 
concluded; in Purſuance of which Algar ſent away his Ships, and went him- 
ſelf to the King, by whom he was reſtor'd to his former Command. But G 
Jin the next Year broke the Peace on his part, by ſetting upon Leofgar Biſhop 
of Hereford, whom he flew together with his Clerks, and Age/woth V ice-Earl 
of the County, and many others. 


„bn. In the following Year, Eduard the Son of King Edmund Ironſide, at the 


Deſire of his Uncle came into England out of Hungary, being by him deſign d 
for his Succeſſor; but not long after he dy'd at London, and was bury'd at 


bel.. 


He is reſtored, 


A. D. 
1057. 
Prince Edward 
comes into En- 


St. Pauls Church, leaving behind him one Son namd Edgar Etbeling, and gland 4.4 dies. 


two Daughters, Margaret and Chriſtina. Not long apex he was follow'd to 
a better Life by Earl Leofric, who dy'd in his own Village of Bromleage, and 
S was 


Earl Leotric 
dies, 
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was bury'd in a Monaſtery of his own Founding at Coventry, a pious charitable 

Man, and the Neſtor of his Age, one to whoſe Counſels ſeveral Kings, and 

the whole Nation had often been oblig d. He was ſucceeded by his Son Al 

gar in his Earldom, which ſoon miſs'd him, he being baniſh'd a ſecond Time in 

leſs than a Year after his Father's Death, yet by the Aſſiſtance of Griffin, the 

Welſh King, who would not deſert him, and a Fleet of Norway Men, which 

by Chance came into his Aid, he ſhortly after by Force recover'd his Govern- 

ment: So ſucceſsful was Treaſon in theſe vicious Times. The following Year 

1060, Malcolm King of the Scots came and . — a Viſit to King Edward, 

and contracted ſo great a Friendſhip with his Neighbour Tei, who brought 

him on his Way, that they became ſworn Brethren, tho to what Effect, the 

Event ſhew'd within two Years; for Toft: being gone to Rome with Aldred 

The Scots in, Arch-Biſhop of Tork, his ſworn Brother Malcolm took the Advantage of his 

Fi Abſence, and cruelly waſted the Places under his Government, and broke the 

n Peace of St. Cuthbert in the Holy Iſland, as Simeon complains. While Mal- 

colm thus diſtreſs'd the Northern Parts, Griffin King of the Welſp, both by Sea 

4nd the Welſh and Land ſeverely harraſs'd the Weſt, which occaſion d King Edward from 

the Weſt, CGloceſter to diſpatch Harold with a Party of Horſe, ſoon after Chriſ#maſs, to 

ſurprize him, if poſſible. Yet Griffin got Notice of his coming, and with 

Difficulty eſcap'd; but abandoning moſt of his Ships, Harold commanded 

them to be burnt, and ſo return d. About Rogation Week with a conſidera- 

ble Fleet Harold ſet Sail from Briſtol, and compaſſing the greateſt Part of 

Wales, he join'd himſelf to the Horſe, with which his Brother 7% by the 

King's Order met him, and did ſuch Damage to the Country, that the Britains 

yielded themſelves to him, deliverd up Hoſtages, conſented to pay Tribute, 

and entirely renounc'd Griffin their King. At preſent Griffin eſcap'd, but in 

which ended the following Year he was taken by Griffin King of North-IWales ; and being 

— for his perfidious Dealings puniſh'd with Death, his Head, together with the 

Head of his Ship, were ſent as a Preſent to Harold. He fent them to Kin 

Edward, who was ſo geterous as to beſtow the Dominions of Griffin upon his 

two Brothers, Blechgent and Rithwalan, who in the Preſence of Harold 

ſwore Allegiance to him, to obey him both by Sea and Land, and ingag'd to 

pay whatever had been paid out of the Country to the former Kings of En- 

gland. Griffin left behind him a Son nam'd Caradoc, who was highly diſſa- 

tisfy'd to find his Inheritance thus made over to his Uncles; therefore when 

Harold, as a Curb to the Country and his own Conveniency of Hunting, 

had erected a ſtately Houſe upon + Severn, furniſh'd with the choiceſt Pro- 

viſions, Caradec out of Diſdain and Revenge, {ſuddenly came down with a 

Party, kill'd all the Artificers, demoliſh'd the Houſe, and took away all the 
Proviſions. 

Thus was Harold diſappointed in thoſe Parts; but ſoon after his Brother .v-. 

Toſti was in greater Danger, from a Conſpiracy rais d againſt him in his own © 

Government of Northumberland; occaſion d by an Officer nam d Goſpatrick, 

with whom having a Conteſt, his Siſter Queen Egitha caus'd him to be ſlain 

The Mixbeha- at Court. This Quarrel being eſpous d by the Friends of Goſpatrick, two of 

viowr of Toſi them, namd Ganiel and Ulf, were treacherouſly drawn in, and murder d in 

Godwin Sons 4 o/tz's Chamber. Theſe Actions, with the intollerable Exactions upon the 

Country, ſo incens'd the Inhabitants, that three or four of the principal Men, 

viz. Gamolbarn, Demſtan and Gloineorn, with four hundred others in Arms, 

enter d Tork, and firſt flew two of Toftz's Houſhold Servants, who were flying 

from the City, and the Day following, above two hundred more of his At- 

tendants, on the North Side of the River Humber. Then breaking open his 

Treaſury, they rifled all they could find, and departed. Upon which 7% 

made great Complaints to the King, and at his Defire, his Brother Harold 

was appointed to accommodate this troubleſome Affair. But as they were go- 

ing into the North for that purpoſe, the whole Country in a manner met 


them 
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them at Northampton, and afterwards at Oxford vehemently oppos d the De- 
ſigns of Toſti, declaring, That they were free Men born, and as freely edu- 
cated ; That they would not indure the Inſolence of an Earl; for they had 
learnt from their Anceſtors to chuſe either Death or Liberty. They continu'd 
ſo unanimous and reſolute, that in a ſhort Time they procur'd Toi and his Mi- 


niſters to be all baniſh'd. He went over with his Wife to Balduin Earl of %, „e ba- 


Flanders, his Father-in-Law, and Morchar, the Son of Agar, according to 
the Country's Requeſt, was made Earl of Northumberland in his room. This 
was the moſt probable Occaſion of Teſtis Baniſhment; tho Huntington, who 
had heard many Stories of hated Earl Codein and his Sons, gives us a different 
Account; namely, That Teſti being jealous of the King's Favour towards his 
Brother Harold, openly aſſaulted him in his Preſence at Dinner; and afterwards 
when Harold had prepar'd an extraordinary Entertainment for the King at 
Hereford, Toſti flew ſeveral of his Servants, and put their mangled Limbs into 
the Butts of Wine and other Liquors, making a barbarous Jeſt, That they ſhould 
not want pickled Meats. The lame Author ſays, that the King foretold, That 
the Deſtruttion of their Family was nigh, and that the Wrath of God would 
not much longer be deferr d: For, adds he, they were arriv'd to that Degree of 
Barbariſim and Cruelty, that if they lik d the Houſe or Poſſeſſion of any Man, 
they would by Night procure the Owner to be murder'd, with all his Children, 
to get his Eſtate : And theſe were at that Lime the chief Juſticiaries of the 
Kingdom. Ct | 

But if the King upon this or ſome other Occaſion predicted the Ruin of the 
Sons of Godwin to be juſt approaching, it ſo far prov'd true, that their ill 
Stars began to operate about this Lime; for Toſti was not only banith'd the 


niſh'd. 


Land, but Harold was driven from it by the very Winds and Seas. Being at + 


his Houſe at Boſenham in Suſſex, a Place unjuſtly obtain d by his F ather, Ha- 
rold for his Recreation with ſome of his Retinue, took a Fiſher-Boat on the 
Sca; but ſailing a little further than my deſign d, a Tempeſt aroſe, and drove 
them croſs the Engliſh Channel to the Coaſts of Normandy, where they were 


His Brother 


oblig'd to land in the Territories of the Earl of Ponthieu. The Inhabitants of Herold driven 
that Country, according to a barbarous Practice uſual in moſt Sea-Coaſts, imme. © Normandy 


diately ſeiz d upon the Earl and his Followers, took them Priſoners, and put 
Fetters upon them. Harold upon this hired a Meſlenger to go to William Duke 
of the Country and acquaint him, That he was ſent over by the King of En- 
gland, by his Word and Preſence to confirm what other leſſer Envoys had only 
whiſper d ; but that he was detain'd Priſoner, and hinder'd from the D iſe 
charge of his Meſſage by Gwido Earl of Ponthieu. Upon which Harold by 
the Command of Duke William was oy ee ſet at Liberty, and by Gwido 
conducted to his Court; where being honourably entertain'd, he was alſo in- 
vited to an Expedition into Little Britain, where at that Time the Norman 
Duke made War. By his Wit and Valour he ſo well recommended himſelf to 
the Duke, that he was highly eſteem d by him; to whom, that he might alſo 
the more endear himſelf, he promis d by a ſolemn Oath, That when King Ed. 
ward dy'd, he would deliver up the Caſtle of Dover to him, which was then 
under his Command, and procure him to ſucceed in the Kingdom of England. 
Upon which Promiſe the Duke's Daughter, as yet too young for Marriage, was 


He promiſes 


William the 


contracted to him; and he was ſent home with very rich Preſents. This is the __ of Eng- 


Account that Malmesbury and ſome others give of this important Accident. But 
Ingulph tells us, That King Edward now grown old, perceiving his Brother 
Edgar Etheling both in Body and Mind unfit to govern, and on the other Side 
Duke William his Kinſman by the Mother of great Merit and Renown, ſent 
Arch-Biſhop Robert, to acquaint the Duke with his Purpoſe of making him his 
Succeſſor, not long before Harold came thither. But if the Subſtance of this 
be true, it muſt be by ſome other Meſſenger, for Arch-Biſhop Robert was dead 
long before. Eadmer and Simeon write, That Harold went into Normandy by 
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King Edward 
founds St. Pe- 
ter Church in 


Weſtminſter. 


He dies, 


His Character. 


the King's Permiſſion, or Connivance, to free his Brother Wulnod, and his Ne- 
phew Hacun the Son of Swane, whom the King had taken Hoſtages of Cod- 
win, and ſent into Normandy; that King Edward foretold Harold that his 
Voyage thither would be to the Detriment of all England, and his own Re- 
proach; and that Duke J/i/liam then inform'd Harold, That Edward before 
hal coming to the Crown had promis d him that he ſhould ſucceed him, if ever 
he obtain'd it himfelf. Laſtly Matthew Paris believes him driven to Norman- 
dy by a Tempeſt, where to gain his Liberty he made a Promiſe contrary to his 
Intentions, and enter d into that ſecret Confederacy out of Nexeſſity. 


Whatever the Occaſion of his Promiſe and Ingagement was, the Time drew p. 


near, that he ſhould be put to the Trial. For now approach'd that Year, that 225 
dreadful Year to him, and his Engliſh-Saxon Nation, ſignaliz d by a famous 
Comet, which according to Ingulph portended that great Change of Guvernment, 
that ſlaughter of the People, and that great Calamity which ſhortly fell upon 
the Land. King Edward declining in Years and Stength daily grew weaker, 
yet kept his Chr;ſtmaſs at Weſtminſter, and aſliſted at the Dedication of St. Peter's 
Church there, which he had founded, or at leaſt re-edify'd it with great Mag- 
nificence, and by a Charter granted it many Immunities and Priyileges, to 
which was annex'd the firſt great Seal us'd in England. But on the nfth Day 
of January, having receiv'd the Bleſſed Euchariſt, he recommended his Soul to 
God, and quictly departed this Lifez to the exceeding Grief of the miſerable 
People. According to his Commands he was bury'd in his late Dedicated Church 
with great Solemuityz having reign'd from the Death of Harde-canute twenty 
three Years, fix Months, and twenty ſeven Days. This Prince is noted for his 
great Innocence and Simplicity, being much inclinable to Devotion and Reli- 
gious Exerciſes; and we are told that he was the firſt King of England that by 
Touching cur'd that Diſtemper call'd the King's Evil He is {aid to have been 
ſo chaſte, that never as a Husband enjoy'd his own Wife, tho' a very beautiful 
Lady; for which, as well as his other Virtues, and particularly his Charity to 
the Poor, he is commonly ſtil'd St. Edward the Confeſſor. But he was indeed 
but a weak and caſie Prince, and too liable to be miſs- led by the Suggeſtions of 
thoſe about him, as may be oblerv'd in his ſevere Proceedings againſt his Mo- 
ther and Wife: Tho that very eaſineſs of Nature is in him reckon'd for a Vir- 
tue, as appears from this Story related by Abbot Ailred: This King being in 
an Afternoon laid down upon his Bed to repoſe himſelf, with the Curtains cloſe 
about him, and no Perſon in the Chamber, a Boy employ'd in the meaner Of- 
tices of the Houle came in, who ſeeing none in the Room, and finding the Cheſt 
open where Hugolin the Chamberlain kept the Mony for the King's ordi 

Expences, he run haſtily to it, and filling his Pockets with Mony departed: All 
which was thorough the Curtains ſeen by the King, who without Diſturbance 
let him pals. 'The Boy finding his Succeſs, refolv'd to make a ſecond Attempt; 
and coming to get more, the King call'd out to him, Sirrah, you had beſt be 
content with what you got, for if Hugolin comes, he'll not only whip you 


ſeverely, but take away all you have ſtolen. Upon this the Boy fled, and 


when Hugolin came in, and expreſs d much Paſſion for the Mony that he miſs d, 
the King calmly bad him reſt contented, For, the poor Rogue that has it, wants 
it more than we. So that in ſhort, we may rely upon Malmesbury's Character 
of this Prince, That if we conſider his Simplicity, he ſeem'd very unfit for Go- 
vernment; yet by reaſon of his Virtue and Piety towards God, he was ſo dire- 
Red by him, that the moſt Politick and Couragious Kings have ſcarce ruled 
more happily : For during his Reign the Kingdom was never invaded by Foreign 
Enemies, nor diſturb'd by Civil Conteſts, but what were eaſily ſuppreſs'd. 

Let it was the Misfortune of the Nation, as well as himſelf, that he was 
formerly driven into Baniſhment, and living in another Country, was moulded 
into the Humour, Faſhions and Cuſtoms of it, and out of good Nature con- 


ſtraind to be gratetul to ſuch as had well deſerv d of him in his Neceſſities, more 


than 
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than the Temper, if not the Intereſt of his own Subjects could bear. Yet 
moſt of the People in Compliance and Conformity with him did ſo transform 
themſelves into Foreign Shapes, as foretold their Subjection in a ſhort Time to 
thoſe the Manners and Uſages of whom they had already aſſum'd; ſo that the 
Conquerors had nothing to do but to Maſter their Bodies, ſince their Minds and 
Affections were theirs already. Ingulph, an Eye-Witneſs, informs us, That Ed. 
ward being bred up in Normandy, through his long Continuance in that Coun- 
try was almoſt chang'd into a Frenchman, and brought great Numbers over with 
him, whom he promoted to various Dignities, and higheſt Places of Truſt, 
Thus introduc'd, all the Nation began to leave off their Eng/1ſh Cuſtoms, and 
to imitate the Manners of the French: All the Nobility in their Houſes ſpoke 
the French Tongue, as an Inſtance of Gallantry, made their Writings and Let- 
ters after the French Faſhion, and became aſham'd of their own Uſages, both in 
theſe and other Matters: And this Humour, together with the Vices of the Na- 
tion, more and more encreas'd, till at length to thoſe they admir d they became 
Slaves and Vaſſals: So much was that Saying verify'd, © That where a Foreign 


Tongue prevails, it is reckon'd half a Conqueſt. The Laws of this Prince % raw:; 


have bore a great Reputation, being collected from thoſe of the Mercians, Weſt- 
Saxons and Northumbrians, as well as from thoſe of A/fred, Edward the Elder 
and Edgar, reduc'd into one Body, and writ in Latin, of which we have {till 
ſome Remains. But when the Reader hears the Laws of St. Edward, fo much 
applauded, and ſo much conteſted after the Conqueſt, he 1s to remember that 
the Enghſh-Saxan Laws are there meant, which were in a great Degree the 
Fountain of thoſe which to this Day we term the Common Law, tho' the Forms 
of Pleading and Proceſs were afterwards brought in by the Normans. But 
they receiv'd their Denomination from King Edward, as being in Effect the laſt 
King of the Saxon Race, and one whoſe Memory the People reverenc'd, for the 
high Reputation he had gain'd for his great — and Clemency to his Sub- 
jects. In this Prince the Royal Regnant Line of the Meſt-Saxon Kings, which 
from Cerdic the firſt of them had Dominion in Britain tive hundred and forty 
ſeven Years, receiv*d its Period. 


20. 17. AH AROL D. 


II. Tho the Glory and Happineſs of the et- Saxon Family was now at A. D. 


a Period, yet this did not put an End to the Engliſb Empire, and in its own 
Fall involve the Fate of the Nation: This was reſerv'd to be the Work of an 
inferior Houſe, out of which a Stranger ſhould ariſe to pull down the whole 


Fabrick, and bury himſel! in its laſt Ruins. King Edward being dead, three 4 pipure «: 
laid Claim to the Crown; firſt Edgar Etheling, the undoubted Heir, as being 6% che Sue. 
Grand-Son to King Edmund Ironſide, who was Elder Brother to the King laſt * 


in Poſſeſſion. The next was William Duke of Normandy, the Kinſman of the 
late King by his Mother Emma, being her Brother's Grandſon, one who in 
Blood could find no Pretext, but upon the Kindneſs and Promiſe of his deceas'd 
Kinſman. The laſt was Harold the Son of Earl Godwin, who could produce 
no ſhew of Right by Deſcent, but poſitively alledg d the late King's Deſignment, 
and thought he could plead more Merit than both the other. Edgar was too 
much a Stranger, and had neither Time nor Ability in Eſtate or Mind to make 
any more Intereſt than what mere Conſcience had wrought in the Minds of the 
People, which is uſually very feeble and infirm upon ſuch Occaſions. William 
was a glorious Prince, and as ſuch acknowledg'd, but between him and England 
. was a Ditch ſo deep and ſpacious, that the Danger was too far diſtant to be much 
regarded. Harold was a noble and popular Man; the greateſt Miniſter of the 
deccas d King, one of great Valour — dextrous Conduct, civil and obliging, 
and of ſuch Qualifications as fitted him for a Crown ; and what was more ad- 

| vantagious, 
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vantagious, he had all the Court and Grandees at his beck, whom he had either 
oblig'd by his Kindneſs, or won by his Authority. He therefore took the im- 
mediate Advantage of his Power, and being declar'd Succeſſor by the late King, 
on the fame Day that he was bury'd, he aſſum'd the Title, ard was crown d 
King, being choſen, as Simeon aſſures us, by the Princes of all England. Only 
4 Manuſcript Chronicle in the Cottonian Library relates, That when King Ed- 
«ard laid upon his Death Bed, Earl Harold came to him, and deſir d him to 
nominate him for his Succeſſor, to whom the King reply'd, That he had al- 
ready made Duke William his Heir. But the Earl and his Friends ſtill perſiſt- 


ing in their Requeſt, the King turning his Head to the Wall, reply d, //hen I 


am dead, let the Engliſh make either the Duke or the Ear! their King : Which 


if true, ſhews that it was but a Conſent in part, which was alſo extorted from 
him. 


Harold being made King immediately proceeded to the Performance of many p 


laudable Actions: He repeal'd many hard and antiquated Laws, and made others 
that were better; he became a Patron to Churches and Monaſteries, and ſeem d 
not only to reſpe&, but to reverence the Biſhops, Abbots, Monks and all the 
Clergy ; to all good Men he ſhew'd himſelf humble and obliging, to the Vicious 


Ingu/»h. 


Mam. 


he declar d an Averſion, commanding all his Officers to detect and puniſh all 


Thieves, Robbers and Diſturbers of the publick Peace; and in concluſion, he 
made it his Buſineſs to defend his Country both by Sea and Land. But both 
his own Fate, and that of the Nation was too urgent to permit him long to 
continue theſe Methods. On the 24th of April a dreadful and unuſual Comet 
appear d with great Luſtre for ſeven Days; ſeen, as was reported, throughout 
the World. The firſt Miſchief believ'd to have been portended by it, was from 
Harold's own Brother To/ti, who having been banith'd chiefly by his Procure- 
ment, and unable to bear his Brother's high Preferment, was excited by ſo much 
Envy and Indignation, as to endeavour his certain Ruin. - For which purpoſe 
he ſail'd out of Flanders with ſome Ships to the Ifle of J/ight, from whence 
having forc'd Mony from the Inhabitants, he practis d Piracy upon all the Coaſts 
till he came to Sandwich Haven. Harold being then at London, immediately 
got ready both a ſtrong Fleet, and a conſiderable Party of Horſe, reſolving like 
a good Warrior to go in Perſon to Sandwich; which being made known to 70%, 
he took all the Seamen with him he could find, and ſail'd to the Coaſts of Lin- 
colnſhire, where he burnt many Villages, and kilPd many Men: But Edwin 
Earl of Mercia, and his Brother Morchar Earl of Northumberland, haſten'd in- 
to thoſe Parts with an Army, and ſoon conſtrain'd him to abandon the Country. 
From whence he ſail'd into Scotland to King Malcolm, where he continud the 
whole Summer. In the mean Time King Harold ſail'd to the Iſle of Wight, 
and ply'd all Summer till the middle of September about thoſe Coaſts, having 
alſo a Land Army plac'd to the beſt advantage on the Sea Side. For he ex- 
pected a more formidable Invader than his Brother Teſti, namely the great il. 
liam Duke of Normandy, who before had ſent Meſſengers to him to remind him 
of his Promiſe and Oath, and to require a Performance of what had been 


agreed between them. Harold thought it very unreaſonable to require ſuch a 


Performance of one actually in Poſſeſſion of a Kingdom, and who was come to 


it by the unanimous Conſent of the Nobility and People. Therefore he made 
Anſwer, That what he then promis d was in Captivity, when he wanted his 
Liberty, which could not be called his own Att, ſince it was extorted by Ne- 
ceſſity. But ſuppoſing what he had done had been voluntary, it could not have 
been valid, ſince as King of England, he could not marry a Foreigner, with- 
out the Aſſent of the States of the Nation, much leſs alter the Succeſſion and 
Height to the Crown, without their Knowledge, Conſent and Allowance. He 
inliltcd further, That ſince the Duke's Daughter was dead, the marrying of 
whom was the Foundation of the Alliance, all Obligations were diſſolv'd. To 


theſe Reaſons Harold, thinking himſelf ſufficiently powerful, added Contempt, 


according 
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according to Matth. Paris, and ſent away William's Ambaſſadors on lame and 
maimed Horſes. 1 | 
This Uſage was highly provoking to Duke William, who thereupon made 


the utmoſt Preparations for an Invaſion. In the mean Time King Harold, hav- 


ing expected him all the Summer, and now concluding that he had deferr'd 

his Voyage 'till the next Spring, remov'd all his Forces from the Southern 

Coaſts, and march'd — the North, where he was call'd by a new Storm 

that threaten d him from thoſe Parts. This was rais d by his Brother 70%, Toſti joins 
who applying himſelf to Harold Harvager King of Norway, join d Eleets with 

him, and ſalld up into the River Humber, and next into the Ouſe; where 
landing at a Place call'd Rickale, they march d to Tork, and took it by Storm. 
Before Harold could arrive in theſe Parts, the two Brother Earls, Edwin and 
Merchar, with conſiderable Forces march'd againſt them, and upon the twen- 
ticth Day of September, at Fulford on the Owſe, ingag'd them with great Bra- 
very, and with good Succeſs in the Beginning: But after a long Fight, the 
Engliſh unable to ſuſtain the Violence and Numbers of the Norwegzans, reti- 
red with the Loſs of many of their Men, both in the Field of Battel, and in 
the adjoining River. Upon this, the Norwegians receiv'd from the Inhabi- 
tants of Torl five hundred Hoſtages, and leaving there a hundred and tifty of 
their own, return'd towards their Ships. Five Days after the Battel, King 
Harold arriv'd at Tork; from whence marching to a Place upon this Occaſion 
ſince call'd Battel-Bridge, he ingag'd their whole Forces, and after a terrible are both 
Reſiſtance both Harold Harvager and Teſti were lain, and the Victory? 4 
remain'd to the 'Engliſh. But we ought to remember what Malmesbury tells the | 
us of one Norwegian, who with incredible Valour keeping the Bridge a full 

Hour againſt the whole Engliſb Army, with his ſingle Reſiſtance retarded their 

Victory; and ſcorning to accept of 88 *till no Man daring to grapple 

with him, as too ſtrong and deſperate, he was at length ſhot dead with an Ar- 

row; and by his Fall open'd the Paſſage of Purſuit to a compleat Victory. But 

Olave the Kin of Norway's Son, and Paul Earl of Orkney, who had been left 

with many Soldiers to guard the Ships; upon ſurrendring themſelves, and giv- 

ing Hoſtages and Oaths never to return to England as Enemies, were permit- 

ted freely to depart with twenty Ships, and the ſmall Remainder of their Ar- 

my. The Body of Teſti being known by a Wart between his Shoulders, was 

carry'd to Tork, and there bury'd. In the Plunder of the Field, if we may be- 

lieve Adam Bremenſis, ſo great a Quantity of Gold was found, that twelve lu- 

ſty young Men were ſcarcely able to bear it on their Backs. Whatever the 

Quantity was it prov'd of dangerous Conſequence to King Harold, who being 

fluſh'd with Succeſs, and excited by Covetouſneſs, impolitickly took that and Harold i im- 
all the Plunder to his own Uſe; which ſo diſoblig d his Soldiers, in defrauding 4+. 
them of the Price of their Blood, that they began to renounce his Intereſt, and 

repented of their former Services; which was ſo much the more dangerous, be- 

cauſe he was ſo much weaken d by the two laſt Battels, loſing moſt of his beſt 

Men, and Flower of his Army. This Error was no ſeoner committed, but as 

he ſat feaſting in a triumphant Manner at Tork, he receiv'd the uncomfortable 

News, that the Norman Duke was landed with very numerous and diſciplin'd 

Forces, from which Time we may date the Fall and Ruin of this Prince. 

Here it will not be improper to look a little back, and give ſome ſhort View A» Account 
and Account of this famous and fortunate Milliam Duke of Normandy, This William Duke 
Prince was Natural Son to Robert the Sixth Duke of Normandy, by Arlotta, * 
the beautiful Daughter of a Skinner in Falaiſe, with whom he fell in love, as 
ſhe ſtood gazing at a Door, while he paſs d through the Town, from whoſe 
Name, according as ſome conjecture, was deriv'd the Word Harlot. But not- 
withſtanding his diſhonourable Birth, when he was about nine or ten Years of 
Age, his Father declar'd him his Succeſſor, and caus'd his Nobles and chief 


orman Subjects to ſwear Fealty to him, and afterwards carry'd him to do 
Homage 
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Homage to Henry the Firſt, King of France, for the Dutchy of Normanay, 
according to the Cuſtom of the former Dukes. Then delivering him to the 
Guardianſhip of that King, and to the Care of the Duke of Bretaigu, he made 
a Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, in which Journey he dy'd; leaving the Young 
Prince to be the Founder of his own Fortunes, rather than the Heir of his Fa- 
ther's; which he found expos d to all the Difficulties ariſing from the Tender- 
neſs of his Age, the Reproach of his Birth, a ſuſpected Guardian, a diſputed 
Title, and a diſtracted State. For upon the firſt News of Duke Robert's 
Death, the Nobles of Normandy, who were intruſted with the Government 
during the Son's Minority, found themſelves involv'd in great Difficulties, by 
the open Factions of ſome Noblemen, who enyy'd their Greatneſs, and by the 
private Practices of others, who —_ deſcended from ſome of the former 
Dukes, reſolv'd to ſet up themſelves, but at firſt conceal'd their Deſigns, and 
join'd with the common Murmurers againſt the preſent Adminiſtration. The 
Governors were {till faithful to their Truſt, and judg'd the Preſence of the 
young Prince neceſſary to * their Authority and his Title ; they thereupon 
prevail'd with the King of France to ſend him into Normandy, which he did 
with great Honour to himſelf, and Kindneſs to his Pupil, as well as Satisfacti- 
on to all his Loyal Subjects; but to the great Diſappointment of thoſe who 


pretended their Diſcontents were only againſt the Governors, and not the Suc- 


ceſſion. 


No Prince ever came fo early into the Cares and Burdens of a Crown, nor wi. 


felt them longer; engag'd in Toils and Difficulties, in Hardſhips, and Dangers; 
his Perſon expos'd to the Arms of Enemies, and the Plots off Aſſaſſins; his 
Reign embroil d by the Revolts of his Subjects, and the Invaſions of his Neigh- 
bours; and his whole Life ſpent in the neceſſary Defence of his own Title 
and Dominions, or in the ambitious Deſigns of acquiring greater. Yet none 
ever ſurmounted all with more Conſtancy of Spirit, Prudence of Conduct, and 
Felicity of Fortune: For he had a ſtrong and active Body, and a brave and vi- 
gorous Mind; and ſeem'd to have been born more for a Heroe, than a happy 


Man. His firſt Conteſts aroſe from the Pretenders to the Succeſſion, who fa- 


vour'd by the Defects of his Birth, found ſo many Followers at home, and 
ſuch Aſſiſtance from Neighbours abroad, that they rais'd great Forces, and con- 
{train'd the young Duke to appear, not only at the Head of his Councils, but 
of his Armies too, before he was eighteen Years of Age. Theſe Civil Wars 
continu'd long, with many various Succeſſes, bloody Encounters, defeating of 
Troops, ſurprizing, beſieging and relieving of Towns, and waſting of Coun- 
tries; till at length William by his Vigilance, Bravery and Induſtry totally 
ſubdu'd, not only the Forces, but the Courages of all his Competitors and E- 
nemies at home, and conſtrain'd them to quit both Normandy and France, and 


to ſeek new Fortunes in ſeveral Parts of 1zaly, as Apulia, Calabria and Sicily. 
When Duke William had ſubdu'd all his Domeſtick Foes, another a 


: pear d bu 
from abroad more formidable than any of the former: This was Martel Earl of 


Anjou, who was not only a Prince of great Power, but was alſo ſtrengthen d 
by the Aſſiſtance of the King of France himſelf, who jealous of the Norman 
Greatneſs was very ready to join in the Reducing of an aſpiring Prince. To 
which End he encourag d, if not ſet on foot the Earl of Anjou's Pretenſions to 
the Dutchy of Normandy, gave him his Afliſtance to juſtiſie his Claim and 


purſue it by Arms, and by Degrees engag d in an open and declar d War againft 


the Duke. This he proſecuted with much Paſſion and Violence 


b e prof * „ appear d him- 
ſelf in the Field with his Nobility, and threaten d, That nothing but the Oce- 


an ſhould ſtop the Progreſs of his Arms. On the other ſide Duke William 
proceeded with invincible Bravery, and with ſuch a Preſumption of Succeſs, 
that he ſcorn'd to ſet upon his Enemies by Surprize, but ſent them Notice of 
the very Day he would give them Battel; a ſort of Courage unknown to this 
preſent Age. After many Succeſſes, he at length brought the Conteſt to the 


Deciſion 
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Deciſion of two , fierce Battels. The firſt ended in an intire Victory on the 
Duke's Side, with the Slaughter of three Parts of his Enemies, amounting to 
above thirty thouſand Men. This Loſs rather enrag'd than diſcourag'd the 
King of France, who gave neither himſelf nor his Enemies any Quiet till he had en- 
gag d the Normans in a ſecond Battel, with greater Forces and Fury on both 


Sides, but the ſame or worſe Succeſs than the former. - For in this the King of His great Sue) 
France loſt the Flower of his Army, the greateſt Part of his Nobles, and with _ 


great Difficulty eſcap'd himſelf in Perſon. Yet that but little avail'd this unfor- 
tunate Prince, who was ſo ſenſible of his Loſs, and Diſhonour, as he conceiv'd, 
ain'd by ſo unequal a Match, that he had not the Courage to ſurvive it long, 
— dy'd with Grief of it, and left Duke Milliam a calm and peaceable Reign. 
This gave him Opportunity in a ſhort Time to enlarge his Dominions, firſt by 
the Earldon of Mans, and next by Part of the Dukedom of Bretaign: After 
which he liv'd in Peace for a conſiderable Space, till he diſturb d his own and 
his Neighbours Quiet by new and greater Adventures. | 5 
This happen d not long after by Means of the Death of King Edward the 
Confeſſor, from whom he had receiv'd, or pretended a Promiſe of being his 
Succeſſor to the Crown of England, and likewiſe the Aſſiſtance of Harold the 
preſent Poſſeſſor. But when Harold, as we before related, refus d to make any 
Compliance, this valiant Prince, not doubting his uſual Train of Proſperity, 
reſolv'd to obtain that by Force of Arms, which he could not gain by Argu- 
ments. But knowing he was to grapple with a ſtout and reſolute Prince, and 
a powerful Nation, he us d more than common Diligence and Application. 


And firſt aſſembling the Eſtates of Normandy, he repreſented to them his Claim He prepare: to 
to the Crown of England, the Wrong done him ow Harold, and his Reſoluti- _ En- 


ons of righting himſelf; the Glory as well as Juſtice of the Enterprize, the 
Proſpect of Succeſs from his own Right, and the Hatred of the Uſurper in Eu- 
gland, as well as the Friends and 1 he had in that Kingdom; the 
Greatneſs of the Riches and Poſſeſſions by the Conqueſt of his Enemies, and 
the Share he deſign d for his Friends and Followers, according to their Zeal and 
Contribution towards the Support of this Cauſe. At firſt he met with great 
Oppoſition and Backwardneſs, and many Difficulties were ſtarted; but the 
Vigour and Bravery of this Prince, together with the Hopes of Fame and Ri- 
ches, ſoon diſſipated all Doubts and Obſtructions; ſo that his Subjects became 
very unanimous in joining in this extraordinary Deſign. He kept all his Sol- 
diers in pay the whole Year, and tho? at great Charges he hired others from ad- 
jacent Parts. He us d great Caution and Wiſdom in the Choice of his Men, 
liſting ſuch as were tall and of a hardy Conſtitution. His Captains and Offi- 
cers were excellently skill'd in warlike Affairs, and of a mature Age both to 
govern themſelves and others; not heady raſh young Men, who by their Heat 
and Indiſcretion often ruin an Army. And indeed he was admirably well ſerv'd 
at that Time, his Prelates ſtriving who ſhould excel each other in Acts of Reli- 
gion and Fiety, and his Nobles in Deeds of Magnanimity and Generoſity; ſo 
that Malmesbury admires how they ſhould ſo much degenerate in his Time, 
within the Term of ſixty Years; not conſidering the luxurious Effects of Wealth 
and Proſperity, of great Poſſeſſions, and Affluence of all Things in a new con- 


— Country. As to the Pretences us d by Duke William againſt Harold, His Pretmnſcons: 


rompton with great Probability reduces them to theſe three Heads. Firſt to 
revenge the Death of Prince Alfred his Coſen, who had been formerly mur- 
der'd by the Means of Earl Godwin. Secondly to reſtore Arch-Biſhop Robert, 
Earl Odo, and the reſt of the Normans, unjuſtly baniſh'd in the late Reign. 
And Thirdly Harold had contrary to his Oath poſleſs'd himſelf of England, 
vi as * by the Right of Conſanguinity, as by that of a double Promiſe, 
ought to be his. 


au. The Duke, aſſiſted to his Expectation by his own Subjects, began to work 


upon the Hopes and Ambition of his A and being fam d in all Parts 
for 
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for his Wiſdom, Conduct and Bravery, he found a Concurrence in his Deſign 
from many Princes his Friends, and ſome who had been his greateſt Enemies. 
Many Princes He was aſliſted with Mony or Soldiers by the Dukes of Britain and Brabant, 
ſois with him. the Earls of Flanders and Bologne, and his ancient Competitor the Earl of An- 
jou; by many Princes of France, the moſt conſider'd in that Court, as the Duke 
of Orleans, Earls of Poicton and Maine, excited by the Glory or Advantage 
of the Enterprize, at the Time when the Infamy of their King gave them no 
Hopes of Action at home, and left that Crown unconcern'd at what paſsd 
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abroad. The Emperor ſent ſome choice Troops, and experienc'd Commanders, = 
rhe Pope fa. to ſerve in this Expedition; and Pope Alexander induc'd by the Fame of the = 
vours him. Puke's Piety and Virtues, and poſſeſs d with the Juſtice of his Cauſe, ſent him 


a conſecrated Banner with ſeveral Reliques; which in thoſe Times was thought 
ſufficient both to juſtihe his Title, and to ſanctifie his Arms. Having receiv'd 
the Banner as a good Omen, he aſſembled his Nobility and Officers at Lillibone, 
where laying open the whole Cauſe to them, they promis'd to ſtand by him 
with their Lives and Fortunes, which Reſolution he cheriſh'd by Promiſes of 
great Rewards, accordi g to the Merit of their Actions. His whole Fleet is 
{aid to have conſiſted of nine hundred Sail, but others increaſe the Number to 
above a Thouſand; being all ſmall flat-bottom'd Veſlels, fit for tranſporting 
Men and Horſes. Of which an Anonymous Writer, about the Reign of his 
His Forces, Son Henry, has given us the Particulars; Milliam his Sewer the Son of O/- 
bern ſupply'd him with ſixty Veſſels: Hugh his Nephew, afterwards Earl of 
Cheſter, with as many; Hugh de Mumfort with fifty Ships, and ſixty Soldiers; 
Romus the Elemoſynary of Teſcan, afterwards Biſhop of Lincoln, with one 
Ship and twenty Men. Nicolas the Abbot of St. Audoen ſupply'd him with 
fifteen Ships and a hundred Men: Robert Earl of Angus with ſixty Ships: 
Gerold the Sewer with as many: William Count of Deurons with eighty Ships: 
Roger of Montgumert wi h ſixty: Roger de Baumont with ſix y: Odo Biſhop 
of Baieux with a hundred: Robert de Mortimer with a hundred and twenty : 
And Water Gisfard with thirty Veſlels and a hundred Men. Beſides theſe, 
from others of his Dependants he had many other Ships, from every one ac- 
cording to his Abilities. His Wife Matilda for the Honour of the Expedition 
caus d a Ship to be made nam'd Mora in which he himſelf croſsd the Sea, ha- 
ving on the Prow a Child of Gold with the right Hand pointing to England, 
and with the left holding an Ivory Whiſtle in his Mouth; for which the Duke 
her Husband afterwards aflign'd her the County of Kent. 
With all thele Advantages the valiant Duke began and finiſh'd his mighty ue. 
Preparations, by a generous Concurrence of his own Nobles and Subjects, and“ 
a Confluence of moſt of the bold adventurous Spirits in the neigbouring Pro- 
vinces, led on by the Deſire of Glory or of Gain. In the Month of Septem- 
ber they all rendezvous d at St. Valerie a Port Town, where they flaid many 
Days for a Wind, which Stay caus'd the common Soldiers to murmur, condem- 
ning their Leader for attempting to gain another Man's Country, and alledging, 
That his Father had miſcarry'd in the like Deſign, and that it. was fatal to 
the Family to be obſtructed by Heaven in their Endeavours after Things too 
high for them. The Duke was ſenſible of the Danger of ſuch ſuperſtitious 
Suggeſtions, therefore by the Advice of his Council, he caus'd the Reliques of 
St. Valerie to be brought forth and expos d for the obtaining a fair Wind; and 
immediately after their Expectations were fully anſwer'd. The Soldiers then 
He puts to Sta, very chearfully call'd to each other to put out to Sea, and the Duke himſelf 
being the firſt that went on Shipboard, by his Example haſten'd the reſt. Fol- 
lou ing cloſe to the Admiral Gally, they had a fair and quick Paſſage; and at- 
and lands near ter they had refreſh'd themſelves, they landed at or near Haſtings on the Coaſt 
Haſtings, of Suſſex. At the Duke's firſt touching upon Land, his Foot ſlipt by Acci- 
dent, and threw him down upon the Ground; which a Soldier obſerving he 
immediately turnd it to a good Omen, and cry'd out aloud, That he had 
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already taken Poſſeſſion of England. As ſoon as his Army had landed, he ſtrict- 
ly charg'd them not to plunder or commit any Outrages, declaring, That they 
ought to ſpare thoſe Things which would ſhortly be their own. For fifteen 
Days he continu'd with his Army in a quiet and peaceable manner, either to ex- 
& the Event of his Claim and to conſider how to proceed, or to build a Fort where he build: 
to have recourſe to in Caſe of Extremity; for he had order d his Ships to be * Fer. 
burnt, according to Camaen's Account, that his Men might think of nothing 
but Death or Conqueſt. q If 
Malliam's Arrival was accompany'd with ſome of thoſe fortunate Hits, Cir- 
cumſtances or Accidents which uſually attend upon Conqueſts. Harold, who 
had expected him all the Summer, was now abſent and in the North; where 
he not only weaken'd his Forces by two bloody Encounters, but after that high- 
ly diſguſted his Soldiers by defrauding them of their Share of the Norwe- 
gian Spoils. So that he was juſt ripen'd for Ruin, when in the midſt of his Jol- 
lity at Tork he receiv'd the fatal News of the Duke's Landing in Suſſex and 
being now to loſe all, his Fate hurry'd him to Reſolutions and Actions quite 
contrary to thoſe of him who was to raiſe himſelf out of his Misfortunes. His Harold's Raſh: 
Adverſary proceeded with the utmoſt Caution and Judgement, and he with a 8 
continu'd Precipitation, neither allowing Time for gathering together his 
Troops, nor for Conſultation upon ſo weighty an Affair; but all bloody as he 
was, and with a ſlender Force haſten d towards the Place where the Normans 
lay, as if the Fortune of Ceſar had been devolv'd upon him, becauſe of his 
late Northern Succeſs. Coming to London all in a Flame, he would not tarr 
for ſuch Supplies as were on the Way to join him, but hurry'd into Suſſex, wich 
a Reſolution to engage the Enemy, before a third Part of his Army could well He marches 4. 
be put in order. Yet he ſent ſome Spies to ſurvey the Number and Strength of = —_ 
of he Normans, who being diſcover d, Duke Milliam with uncommon Cour- | 
teſie caus'd them to be ſhown through all the Camp, and to be ſent back with 
Rewards. At their Return they much applauded the Magnificence and Confi- 
dence of the Duke, and declard to Harold that all the Army ſeem'd to be 
Prieſts, becauſe they had their Faces and Lips cloſe ſhaven ; contiat to the 
Cuſtom of the Engliſh who then wore large Muſtachoes. The King ſmiling 
at theic Simplicity, reply'd, That he well knew thoſe they had ſeen to be ng 
Prieſts, but valiant Soldiers. His Brother Gyrth, a Youth of Courage and 
Knowledge above his Years, upon this took occaſion to adviſe him Not to fight 
in Perſon, ſince he could not deny but either by Choice or Compulſion he had 
given William his Oath : Therefore he ought to withdraw himſelf, and permit 
him and the reſt to try their Fortune, who were never oblig'd by any Oath, and 
might juſtly fight in Defence of their Country, If he fought, it was to be 
fear'd that Death or Flight would be his Fortune; but if the ſame befel them, 
he might either ſuccour them flying, or revenge their Deaths, Harold would. 
by no means harken to this Advice, thinking it tended to his Diſhonour, and 
thar a King's declining to meet Death at the Head of his Army, would be ſuch 
a Mark of Cowardice as would blemiſh the Actions of all his Life. And being He rejeds wil. 
2 on by his 8 Fate, he haſtily ſent away the Monk who brought = Prope.., 
um theſe Propoſals, © That either he ſhould reſign his Kingdom; Or hold it 
*of him; Or elſe try the Juſtice of his Cauſe by their two ſingle Swords in 
* the ſight of both Armies: Or in caſe Harold ſhould reſuſe all theſe, he was 
* ready to ſubmit to the Apoſtolick See. His Anſwer was, God, and the Swords 
of the Nation, ſhould decide the Controverſie. No Hopes of Accommodation 
appearing, both Parties prepar'd to fight the next Morning: The Engliſh are * He prepares 
ſaid to have ſpent all the Night in Singing and Drinking, and the Normans in Jr del 
much Devotion, and receiving the Sacrament. | 
The memorable Day being come, which was to decide the Fate of the Na- => 
tion, the Eng liſb were drawn up into a cloſe Body arm'd with Battel-Axes and 
Shields, and by the Standard ſtood 5 on Foot with his Brothers, that 
the 
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the Danger being common, none might think of flying. The Front of the Nor- 
mans conſiſted of Foot, moſt of them Archers, flank'd on each Hand with a 
Wing of Horſe, in which conſiſted the great Strength of their Army. 1he 
Duke himſelf chearfully and audibly declar'd, That his Cauſe was juſt, and 
that God would reſpett it accordingly, and call'd for his Armor, which being 
brought to him in a hurry, his Corſſet was put on the wrong Way, which Er- 
ror he corrected by this pleaſant Conceit, He now perceiv'd that his Dukedom 
was chang'd into a Kingdom, At the Head of his Army he put the Soldiers 
in mind © of the Valour and Renown of their Anceſtors, and of the Succels 
and good Fortune of his own Arms, and concluded with Confidence of Victory 
from the Guilt and Perjury of the preſent Uſurper of the Exgliſ Crown. 
The Normans upon this began with the famous Song of Rowland, by the Mar- 
tial Example of that Heroe to rouſe and excite themſelves to Imitation; and im- 
ploring the Divine Aſſiſtance advanc'd againſt the Eugliſs, who were as ready 
to meet them, tho' the Ground they ſtood on was ſtrait and inconvenient. The 
Fight began with great Fury, Order and equal Bravery on both ſides; in which 
the Enghſh were ſeverely gaul'd by the thick Showers of Arrows from the Nor- 
man Long-Pows, before the Battel join'd; which was a Weapon then unus'd in 
England, and thereby the more ſurpriſing, the Wounds coming from Enemies 
ſo far diſtant, and not ſuddenly to be reveng'd. But when they came to a cloſe 
Fight, the Normans were hew'd down by the Engliſh Bills after a deplorable 
manner; and their Points were ſo ſtrong and ſo cloſe together, that no Charges 
of the Norman Horſe could break the Engliſh Ranks, tho the Duke aſſaulted 
them ſo often, and with ſo great Bravery, that he had three Horſes kill'd 
under him in the Attempt. But finding them to continue firm, he at length 
by a Signal caus d his Men to feign a ſudden Flight; upon which the Eugliſb, 
eaſily deceiv'd by their Courage as well as Hopes, began ſuch an eager Purſuit, 
as caus d them to diffolve their Ranks, which otherwiſe had been impenetrable. 
The Sight of this gave Occaſion to the Normans to return, and fall with freſh 
Fury into the diſorder d Body of the Engliſh, ſo that they ſoon broke them, 
and drove them to a riſing, Ground. Yet in their Flight they often rally d, and 
ſold their Lives at very dear Rates; and part of them having tary a Hill, 
when the Normans climb'd up after them, by caſting down Stones quite over- 
power'd them. In another Place, by their Knowledge of the Country, being 
more dextrous in paſling a Ditch, they made an exceeding Slaughter of their 
Enemies, and fill'd it up with their dead Carkaſſes. Thus the Succeſs remain'd 
doubtful, and the Battel vaſtly bloody, from nine a Clock in the Morning till 
it grew dark, when Harold, after he had diſcharg'd all the Parts of a skilful 
Commander and valiant Soldier, was ſhot into the Head with an Arrow and 
dy d. His Death turn'd the Scale, and caus'd the Engliſh to betake themſelves 
to flight. With Harold fell his two Brothers Gyrth and Leofwin, with the 
greateſt Part of the Engliſh Nobility; ſo that William remain d a compleat Vi- 
ctor, who by his noble Courage, Diligence and Conduct well deferv'd the Suc- 
cels. He ſhew'd himfelf generous to his dead Enemy, and without Ranſom gave 
his Body to his Mother, tho' ſhe had offer'd large Sums for it; and when, as it 
lay in the Field, a certain Soldier by way of Contempt gave it a Wound in the 
Thigh, he e him for ſo mean and cowardly an Action. Ha- 
rold dy d on the 14th Day of October, after a ſhort but vigorous Reign of nine 
Months, one Week and two Days; and was by his Mother's Care bury d at Val. 
tham in a Church of Canons founded and endow'd by himſelf. 

Thus ended the Empire of the Enghiſp-Saxons in this Nation, who from 
their firſt Entrance under Hengiſt and Horſa, had kept Poſſeſſion and with ſome 
Interruptions held Dominion for about fix hundred and ſeventeen Years. And 
here it may juſtly be ſaid, that notwithſtanding the Valour and Conduct of the 


Cauſe: of the Normans, the Enghſh were the chief Forgers of their own Fortune; and they 


Conqueſt. 


behav'd themſelves as if they deſir'd to be inflav'd by thoſe whom they admir'd, 
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and imitated only in the worſt of their Qualities. For beſides the late Miſma- 
nagements of Harold, in other Reſpects a wiſe Prince, the Nation and Nobility 
were divided into Factions, and could not agree upon the Perſon to ſucceed 
him; and Edwin and Morchar retir d with Diſcontent into Northumberland, 
not regarding the Safety of their Country, becauſe their ambitious Purpoſes 
were not gratify d. A firm Union, and a wiſe Management muſt ſtill have put 
a ſtop to William's Arms; but inſtead of Preparation for expelling the common 
Enemy, the Nobility became Enemies to one another, and ſtrove for that Crown 
which the Duke had already got, on the Point of his Sword, tho' not on his 
Head. Theſe were prodigious Miſcarriages, not incident to any who had their 
Reaſon, but abſolute Effects of ſuch vicious Tempers as infatuate Mens Minds, 
enervate the Power of their Souls, and render them abject, and ripe for Servi- 
tude. Such were the Engliſb at this Time, as we are aſſur'd from Malmesbury, 
who being of Engliſh as well as Norman Deſcent, profeſſes that he had no 
Prejudice to either Nation, and declares, That for ſome Years before the Arri- 
val of the Normans, Piety and all good Literature became ſo unfaſhionable even 
among the Clergy, that contenting themſelves with a very ſmall Share of De- 
votion, as well as Learning, they could ſcarce read Divine Service; and to un- 
derſtand Grammar was next to a Miracle. The Monks were clad in fine Stuffs, 
and obſerv'd not the Rules of their Orders. The Nobles were given up to 
Glutiony and a diſſolute Life, neglected the Service of the Church, made a 
Prey of the common People, debauch'd their Daughters whom they had in 
their Service, and then turn'd them off to the Stews. While the meaner Sort 
ſpent Night and Day and their whole Subſtances in Rioting and Drunkenneſs, 
and thoſe other Vices which effeminate Mens Reaſons. From hence it came to 
paſs, that being carry'd away with Temerity and Fury, rather than true Va- 
lour, they engag'd with Duke William, and brought ſuch Calamities upon 
themſelves and their Country. In Sum, the Engliſh then wore their Cloaths 
ſhort, cut their Hair, loaded their Arms with golden Bracelets, mark'd their 
Skins with divers Images, would eat till they ſurfeited, and drink till they 
vomitted; which laſt Vices they communicated to the Conquerors, in all 
Things elſe following and admiring their Modes, But our Author would not 
have this underſtood of all, but of the Engliſb in general; for to his Know- 
ledge, there were many good Men both among the Clergy and Laity. But, 
* adds he, as the Mercy of God often permits the Bad as well as Good to en- 
* joy the like Proſperity ; ſo his Juſtice does not always exempt good Men from 
* partaking in the common Calamites of their Country. Since Diviſions and 
Factions, Immorality and Impiety occaſion d ſuch great Miſeries to our Ance- 
ſtors, we ought carefully to remember this one Maxim, That the ſame Cauſes 
ordinarily produce the {ame Effects. 


The End of the Firſt Bool. 
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Hiſtory of England. 


6 


B OC O K IL 


From the firſt Entrance of William commonly calld the 


Conqueror, to the Death of King Richard the Third, 
and the Union of the two Families by King Henry 
the Seventh. 


Containing the Space of about 419 Tears. 


CHAP. I. 
The Norman Line; From the of Entrance of Duke Willi- 


am, t the Death of King Stephen, and the Neſtoration 
of the Saxon Line by King Henry the Second. 


Containing the Space of about 88 Tears. 


F 
The Reign of King WIL LIAM the Firſt, 


Contaming 20 Tears, 10 Months, and 26 Days. 


— — — — — — — > — 


AVING got through the Reigns of our Saxon Monarchs, we A. D 
begin to remove from Twilight to Day- light, and a clearer Pro- *** © 
ſpect of Affairs; being now arriv'd at that memorable Period 1066. 
when the State of England receivd great Alterations in Laws, Reg. 1, 

Language, Cuſtoms, Faſhions, Fortifications, Buildings, and in moſt Things 

beſides Religion. So that from theſe extraordinary Mutations, we are to begin 


with a new Account of England, now larger in Extent and Dominion abroad, 
more 
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more in State and Ability at home, and in a ſhort Time more in Fame and Re- 
putation in the World. All which proceeded from that Branch of the Nor- 
thern People call'd by the Name of Normans z who having for many Years re- 
ceiv'd more of the Sun and Civility than the Engliſb themſelves, are thus de- 


Adeſeriptionof ſcrib'd by the judicious Malmesbury. They were at this Time a People very 
the Normans. curious in their Cloathes, choice in their Diet, but without Exceſs; train d up 


Duke William 


Kent ſubmits, 


William mar- 


to War, and ſcarce knowing how to live without itz quick in attacking their 
Enemy, and when open Force was too hazardous, over-reaching them by Cun- 
ning and Stratagem, or OY them with Mony. They built large Edih- 
ces, tho they livd in them at a moderate Expence; apt to envy their Equals, 
and deſirous of ſurpaſſing their Superiors, yet defended thoſe who were ſub- 
je& to them, from the Violence of Strangers. While they were pleas d they 
were faithful to their Soveraign, but upon a flight Occafion they would re- 
nounce their Fidelity, judging of their Perfidy according to. Succeſs, and 
changing Sides for Advantage; yet being Lovers of Humanity, they treated 
Strangers with the ſame Reſpe& and Civility as they did themſelves, nor did 
they diſdain to marry with thoſe who were ſubje& to them. And this muſt be 
own'd for their Honour, that by their coming hither they reviv'd the Diſcipline 
of the Chriſtian Religion, then almoſt extinct in England: Whence, as our 
Author obſerves, might be ſeen Churches new built in the Towns and Cities, 
and Monaſteries erected after a nobler Way of Architecture, inſomuch that the 
whole Country began to flouriſh after an extraordinary Manner. Theſe Ad- 
vantages the Nation in general obtain d by this Change, tho? it prov d fatal to 
many noble Families in particular; to which Advantages we may add, That 
the Engliſb Nation for above five Hundred Years before had been but little 
known for any Atchievements abroad, till King Canute made uſe of their Aſ- 
ſiſtance in his Wars againſt the Swedes : But after this, we ſhall find that this 
Nation under the Conduct of their Princes of the Norman Race made a nobler 


Figure abroad, and in a ſhort Time conquer d that Country by which they had 
been before ſubdu'd. 


The firſt of theſe Princes that govern'd this Nation was the renowned Willi- Pins 


am, who was about forty two Years of Age when he gain'd that famous and 
deciſive Battel at Haſtings. There like a wiſe General, who deſign'd to make 
the beſt Advantage of his Succeſs, he reſolvd to leave no ſtrong Place behind 
him; ſo having left a ſufficient Garriſon in his late built Fort at Haſtings, he 
march'd from thence to Romney in Kent, and reveng d himſelf upon the inho- 
ſpitable Inhabitants of that Place, for the Slaughter of ſome of his Men, who 
by Miſtake had landed there. He continu'd his March along the Coaſt to Do- 
ver, to which Caſtle great Multitudes had fled for Refuge, as to a Place then 
thought impregnable; yet all theſe at the firſt Approach of the Conqueror, 
without Reſiſtance yielded to his Mercy. After which, continuing about eight 
Days in the further Fortification of the Caſtle, and leaving there his ſick Men, 
he march*d from Dover towards London, when in a ſhort Time the Body of 
the Kentiſh Men came in to him voluntarily, ſwearing Fealty, and giving Ho- 
ſtages for Security; whereupon the City of Canterbury preſented him with 
her Submiſſion by certain Deputies ſent for that Purpoſe. This Relation being 
made by Pitfavienſes, who was himfelf an Eye-Witneſs to theſe Tranſactions, 
may ſerve ſufficiently to confute that vulgar and plauſible Story of the Kentiſh 
Men meeting this Conqueror with green Boughs, and their procuring from him 
a Confirmation of all their Privileges. * | 
The Duke, having reduc'd all Kent to his Subjection, receiv'd Intelligence 2:2. 
that Higand Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, together with the Earls Edwin and & 
Morchar, being ſupported by the City of London and its Mariners, intended 
to ſet up Edgar Etheling, the true Heir, for their King; upon which this va- 
liant General refolv'd to prevent all ſuch Attempts, and therefore marching to- 


wards London, he encamp'd not far from the City, From thence certain Com- 
| panies 
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panies ſally d out againſt him, but with five hundred Horſe he eaſily repuls d 
them, killing great Numbers as they paſs'd the Bridge; and here began the Mi- 
ſeries of England. The Duke ſeem'd refolv'd before this to uſe all gentle Me- 
thods, and to reduce the Engliſh by kind Uſage; but finding they made head 
againſt him, and put him to further Trouble and Danger, he chang'd his Pur- 
poſe, and proceeded with greater Severity. For upon this unfortunate Sally, 
he commanded or permitted all the Buildings South of the Thames, now call'd 
Southwark, to be deſtroy'd by Fire, But not being able as yet to enter the 
City, he reſolv'd firſt to ſubdue the Countries ly ing South-Weſt on the other 
Side of the Thames, and thereupon march'd towards Malling ford in Barkſhire, 
where he permitted his Soldiers to ravage ſeveral Parts of the Country. In the 
mean Time Aldred Arch-Biſhop of Tork, Wulffan Biſhop of Worceſter, with 
Edgar Etheling himſelf, and other Noblemen, confounded in their Deſigns, 


and tranſported with Fears, quitted London, and repaired to the Duke at Berk- The Noll 


ſubmit. 


hamſted in Hertfordſhire, where ſubmitting themſelves, they {wore Fealty to 
him, and upon their giving Hoſtages, he made a firm League or Contract with 
them; nevertheleſs he til] 3 his Men to burn and plunder all the Way 
they march d, which is reaſonable to underſtand of ſuch Places as had not yer 
ſubmitted to him. | 

The Feaſt of Chriſtmaſs approaching, the Duke with all his Army march'd 
15 towards London, and was met by all the chief Men of the City; at which 


ime all the Biſhops and Lay Nobility requeſted him That he would accept the They offer wi- 
Crown, declaring, That they had been always accuſtom'd to obey Kings, there. "*= ve Crown 
fore they were ready to acknowledge him for their Soveraign. Upon which he 


immediately conſulted with his greateſt Intimates, and ſhew'd much Averſion 
to his Acceptance of that Honour at preſent ; but all perſuaded him to a Com- 
pliance, as being to their Knowledge the unanimous Deſire of his whole Ar- 
my. He weighing all Things could not but yield to the Importunity of fo 
many Petitioners; therefore ſtaying near London, he ſent ſome of his Men be- 
fore to erect a Fortreſs and Place of Security in the City, and to prepare all 
Things fit for ſuch a royal and magnificent Solemnity. The Day defign'd for 
his Coronation was Chriſtmaſs-Day, and Stigand Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury 
being under ſome Cenſures from the Pope, the Ceremony was perforurd b 

Aldred Arch-Biſhop of Tork ; who firſt in a neat ſhort Speech demanded of all 
the Engliſh there preſent, Whether they did conſent to have the Duke crown'd 
King? who all chearfully and unanimouſly gave their Aſſents. At the ſame 
Time the like Queſtion was put to the Normans by the Biſhop of Conſtance, 
and the ſame Approbation given. Duke William being thus elected King, as 
Pictavienſes expreſſes it, Aldred in the Abby Church at Weſtminſter ſet the 
Crown upon his Head, and plac'd him on the Throne in the Preſence of all 
the Biſhops, Abbots and Lay Nobility : And the old Book of Ep, as alſo Ho- 
rence of Worceſter, gives us the Form of the Coronation Oath which he took 
before the Clergy and Laity at the High-Altar, being the ſame in Effect with 


that of the Engliſb- Saxon Kings; Namely, That he would protect the Holy The comin 


William crows 


ned King. 


© Church and its Governors; That he would govern all the People ſubjett to him Ou. 


prudentiy and juſtly ; That he would ordain and keep juſt Laws, and ul ol- 
* ly forbid all Rapines and unjuſt Judg ments, to which Malmesbury alſo adds, 
* That he would behave us 6 mercifully towards his Subjects, and would 
* govern both the Engliſh and Normans by the ſame equal Law. After this he 
never claim'd any Power by pure Conqueſt, but as a regular Prince ſubmitted 
himſelf to the Orders of the Kingdom; being deſirous to have his Teſtamenta- 
ry Title, weak as it was, to make good his Succeſſion, rather than his Sword. 
Wilkam being thus eſtabliſh'd in his Throne, immediately began to perform 
all Things worthy of his Dignity; ſo that he ſeem'd inflam'd with a new Zeal 
for the attempting great and noble Actions, uſing his utmoſt Endeavours both 


in Divine and Secular Affairs. In the in place he diſtributed great Quanti- 


ties 
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ties of Treaſure found in Harold's Exchequer among his faithful Friends and 
Followers; as alſo many rich Gratuities which he beſtow'd on the Monaſteries, 
and large Alms to the Poor. He likewiſe preſented the Pope with a great Sum 
both in Gold and Silver, befides the Standard of King Harold; in the doing of 
all which he was much aſſiſted by the Benevolence of all the Cities, and of ſe- 
veral great and wealthy Men, to obtain the Favour of their new Lord. While 
he ſtaid in London he order'd all Things juſtly, wiſely and mercifully, ſome of 
Hi landable which tended to the particular Honour and Advantage of that City, while 
Goverment: others prov'd highly beneficial to the whole Nation; and in all other Matters 
he chiefly conſulted the Good of the Church and Kingdom. He enjoin d all 
his great Men to obſerve Equity in all their Actions, and ever to regard that 
Eternal Monarch by whoſe Aſſiſtance they had been vittorious ; and tho they 
were Conquerors, they ought not to oppreſs the Lanquiſb d, who were Chriſtians 
. as well as themſelves. leſt by Injuries they ſhould provoke thoſe to riſe up againſt 
them whom they had already ſubdu'd. Next he reſtrain'd the Common Soldi- 
ers by ſevere Edicts from violating the Chaſtity of Women, or ſo much as fre- 
venting Taverns and infamous Houſes; he alſo ſtrictly prohibited all Murders, 
2 and Tumults. Thus as he bridled the People by Arms, ſo thoſe ve- 
ry Arms were reſtrain d by juſt Laws, appointing Judges to inflict ſevere Pu- 
niſhments upon thoſe common Soldiers who ſhould dare to tranſgreſs his Or- 
ders; and for a Time he was no more partial to the Normans, than to any 
other Nation then in his Service. 

Theſe were the happy Beginnings of this King's Reign; but he not ſtaying ua 
long in London, retired to a Place not far off call'd Berkzng, till the Fortreſs 
he had begun at London was finiſh'd; for he found it abſolutely neceſſary to 
curb the tickle Humours of that great and ſtubborn People. For his greater 
Security he placd Norman Garriſons in Wincheſter, Dover, and many other 
Places; and in Memory of the great Battel he obtain'd over King Haro/d, he 
gave Orders for the Building of that noble Monaſtery near Haſtings call'd Bat- 
tel- Abby, which he endow'd with great Privileges and Immunities. During his 

All ſubmit to Stay at Berking, the powerful Earls Edwin and Morchar, came and ſubmitted 
_ themſelves to the King's Mercy and Clemency; in which they were follow'd 
by many other Noblemen of great Note, to whom he generouſly reſtor'd their 
Eſtates which had been forfeited, and having taken their voluntary Oaths of 
Fidelity, he receiv'd them into his Favour. As for Edgar Etheling, who was 
ſometimes call'd England's Darling, to alleviate the Regret he might receive 
by the miſſing of a Crown, he not only ſhew'd him great Favours, but alſo con- 
ferr'd upon him very large Poſſeſlions. After this he made a Progreſs into divers 
Parts of the Kingdom, 1n all Places ordering ſuch Things as were not only ad- 
vantagious to himſelf, but alſo to his People in general. And now wherever he 
travell'd he found none to oppoſe him, nor the Roads any ways obſtructed, all 
Men willingly ſubmitting themſelves to him; whilſt he look d upon the Com- 
mon People with a benign Aſpect, commiſerating their Condition, and order- 
ing his Men to treat them with Mercy, eſpecially when he obſerv'd the poor 
Widows with their little Children upon their Knees imploring his Clemency. 


And this is the Account that King Milliam's Chaplain Pictavienſes has given us 
of the two or three firſt Months of his Reign. 


IL x ing //illiam having eſtabliſh'd all Things for the Nation's Security and Pa 
his own Subject ion, reſolv'd to make a Journey into his own Country of Nor- 
mandy, and accordingly committed the Government of this Nation to his Bro- 
ther Odo Biſhop of Bayeux, and his Coſen William Fitz-Osbern. The Re- 


Zo viſits Nor- moving ſo ſoon from a new gain'd Country, looks like a Strain of his uſual Cou- 
mandy. 


rage and fearleſs Temper; but yet like a politick Prince he took extraordinary 
Pledges along with him, ſuch of the Nobility as were moſt potent, particular] 


Arch-Biſhop $7igand, the two great Earls Edwin and Morchar, Earl V. altheof 
with 
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with ſeveral of the chief Nobility, and alſo Edgar Etheling himſelf. With 
this noble Train he arriv'd at Normandy, and celebrated the Feaſt of Eaſter at 
the Abby of Feſcamp, where he was met by Rodolph the potent Father-in-Law 
to the King of France, with great Numbers of the French Nobility, the hand- 
ſomeſt of whoſe Youth envy'd the Beauty and Gracefulneſs of the young En- 
gliſh Gentlemen; while others were raviſh'd with the Richneſs and Magnificence 
of the King's Habit, as well as thoſe of his Attendants, as alſo the Quantity 
of his Silver and Gold Plate, which, ſays our Author, would be incredible to 
relate. So that when theſe Noblemen return'd home, 1 Ar. filld with 
Praiſes of the Magnificence, and eſpecially the Generoſity of King / illiam, who 
paſs'd all that Summer, and the Beginning of the following Winter in this 
Country. 
tales While Normandy was thus happy, the Engliſh were ſeverely oppreſs'd, ac- 
rin, cording to Vitales, by Odo and Fit. Osbern in their Governments, eſpecially Difurbances 
thoſe in Kent, who being highly exaſperated, took Occaſion from the Abſence ® Eugland. 
of Odo and Hugh Montfort with a conſiderable Force, to ſend to Euſtachins 
Earl of Bulloign, then the King's Enemy, inviting him to join with them in 
the Surprizal of Dover Caſtle. He agreed with them in the Deſign, and paſs'd 
over in the Night with a Fleet fill'd with choſen Soldiers, and joining 
with them attackd the Caſtle; but finding the Defendents more reſolute and 
numerous than they expected, he drew oft with his Men to his Ships, and re- 
turn'd home; after which he was reconcil'd to the King, and was honour'd as 
one of the greateſt Perſonages about him. About the ſame Time Eadrick, ſir- 
nam'd the Foreſter, in the County of Hereford, call'd in the Afliſtance of two 
Kings of Wales, and ravag d ſeveral Parts of that Country. Theſe Tranſacti- 
: ons were ſufficient to haſten the Return of the King, who leaving the Govern- 
| ment of Normandy to his Wife Matilda and his Son Robert, croſs'd the Sea = re- 


into England in December; where he was now to ſatisfie three Sorts of Men, 

Firſt ſuch Adventurers, with whom he had not yu clear'd; Next thoſe of his 

own People, who juſtly expected a Recompence, but being very numerous, ſome 

were to live upon Promiſes ; Laſtly the People of this Kingdom, by whom he 

was now chiefly to ſubſiſt. Being arriv'd at London, he treated the Engliſh Bi- 

ſhops and Nobility with much Subtlety and Officiouſneſs, granting them what 

they ask'd, and freely hearing them what they offer d; but at the ſame Time a D. 
began to have a ſtricter Hand and Eye over them than before, and exacted a ſe- 8 
vere Tax upon the Engliſs Nation, which was that of Danegueld, which had 106 "i 
been remitted by Edward the Confeſſor. Upon which Occaſion Malmesbury Reg. 3. 
informs us that Aldred Arch-Biſhop of Tork lov'd William as his Son, and ho- 

nour'd him as a King, while he carry'd himſelf with 'Temper and Juſtice to- 

wards the Engliſh, but when he levy'd this unreaſonable Tax, he ſent Meſſen- 

gers to him concerning it; but they being roughly treated, he took the Liberty 

to denounce a Curſe againſt William and all his Progeny. Which had ſuch an 

Effect upon the King, that he immediately ſent Friends to appeaſe the Arch- 

Biſhop, but before they got to him, he dy'd with Grief. But ſome Time be- wag ; 
fore he dy d, he had the Honour to crown the King's Wife Matilda with great crown'd, 


; 

' 

5 
_ / Solemnity, who in the ſame Year was deliver'd of a Son, nam'd Henry, after- yen 
I J wards King of England. 2 
6 J 


Fw, Ihe Taxes and * e ſeem to have been the Occaſion of a freſh Rebel- 
{wg Ton this Year in the Weſt; for the City of Exeter refus d to ſwear Fealty to Exeter rivet, 
the King, or admit of a Garriſon there, tho? they offer'd to pay Contributions: | | 

But not being ſatisfy'd with that, he ſent this Mell. e to them, That he was ne- 

ver us d to ſuch Subjects; therefore tho it was Winter, he march'd in Perſon 

with an Army againſt it, always placing the Eng/z/þ in the Front. Approach- 

ing near the City, the chief of the Citizens came out to meet him, begging 

Peace, promiſing Obedience, and depoſing ſuch Hoſtages as the King demanded ; 

but in the mean Time the ordinary x refus'd to deliver up the City, 

| 2 where- 
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whereupon he commanded his Army to make their Approaches to it. Then 
bringing one of the Hoſtages before the Gates, he there put out his Eyes, and 
beginning to batter and undermine the Walls, the Inhabitants implor'd his Mer- 
cy, which he readily granted, by the Mediation of thoſe who firſt came over 
wt is reduc'd. to him, with the Clergy, who al begg'd Pardon for the Folly and Obſtinacy of 
the Common People. So all Things were forgiven them, and they had their 
Goods ſecur'd from the Violence of the Soldiers, by placing Guards at the Gates 
to keep them out. But Githa, Mother to King Harold, with many Citizens 
eſcap'd and fled with great Riches into Flanders. Here within the Walls the 
King choſe out a Place for the Building of a Caſtle, and left Baldwin the Son 
of Earl Gilbert to ſee it compleated, and with many ſtout Soldiers to remain 
The King di there in Garriſon. Not long after this Expedition the King thought fit to di- 
_ ni vide the Lands among his Norman Commanders, as well as thoſe of other Na- 
Normans tions; which is to be underſtood, only of the Lands of thoſe who had been in 
Arms againſt hun in the Battel of Haſtings, and of thoſe who were ingag'd in 
the late InfurreQions; all which he look d upon as forfeited Eſtates. And this 
appears plainer from the Controverſie between Warren the Norman, and Sher- 
burn the Engliſhman, whole Lands tho the King' had given them to Warren, 


yet when Herburn alledg'd in Court, That he never vore Arms againſt the 1 


King, that he was his Subject as well as the other, and held his Lands by 
the Law eſtabliſbd among all his Subjects, the King himſelf gave Judgement 5 
againſt J/arren, and commanded that Sherburn ſhould hold his Land without 

Moleſlat ion. 


One Inſurrection was no ſooner quell'd, but another more dangerous began, by 7. 
means of Earl Edwin, who after Promiſe of one of the King's Daughter's in Mar- 5.9». 
Edwin and riage, was unjuſtly diſappointed. This and ſome other Affronts provok'd him © 

Moxchar rebel. and his Brother Morchar to take up Arms; and being both very powerful and 
popular, many in the Northern Parts, where their Governments lay, came in 
to their Afliſtance, as alſo their Nephew Blethyn, Prince of North-IWales, with 
4 great Number of IVe/men. Upon this, the King as a vigilant Commander 
inquir'd into all Places of Strength that might be ſerviceable to their Retreat ; 
and to prevent their ſeizing of them, he fortify'd ſuch as were moſt advantagious, 
as the Caſtle of Warwick, which he now built, and committed to the Cuſtody 
of Henry de Beaumont, afterwards made firſt Earl of Warwick. At the ſame 
Lime he built Nottingham Caſtle, and gave the Cuſtody of it to William Pen- 
del a Norman; which vigorous Proceedings ſo diſcourag'd the two Earls, that 
e Ei, doubting of Succeſs, they ſoon begg'd the King's Mercy, and were generouſly 
wour, receiv'd into Favour. Upon which the Inhabitants of Zork deliver'd up the 
Keys of their City to the king, who was now ready to beſiege it; but till 
doubting of their Fidelity, he immediately rais'd a Fortrel in the City, and 
mann'd 1t with a ſtrong Garriſon. In his Return, he built Caſtles or ſtrong 
Forts at Lincoln, Huntington and Cambridge, and plac'd in each of them vali- 
ant Commanders. Upon which Arch a potent Nobleman of Northumberland 
made his Peace with the King, and deliver d his Son to him as an Hoſtage; like- 
wiſe Egefwin Biſhop of Durham was now receiv'd into Favour, and by his Me- 
diation, a Peace was concluded with Malcolm King of Scotland who had been a 
Favourer of this Iuſurrection. But this continu'd not long, for about Autumn 
following, Karl Goſpatrick, with ſeveral of the Northumbrian Nobility, fear- 
4 ing to be impriſon d as many others at that time were, drew over Prince Edgar 
— <= £theling to their Party, and with him, his Mother Agatha, and his Sitters 
and, aud n Margaret and Chriſtina, paſs'd by Sea out of England into Scotland, where 
oh Frogs being kindly recciv'd by King Malcolm, they remain'd all that Winter in 
Peace. And Malcolm was fo affected with the Beauty and Virtues of the Lady 
Margaret, that about two Years after he marry'd her himſelf ; by whom the 
Blood of our ancient Kings was preferv'd, and conjoin'd with the Normans in 

king Henry the Second, and by that means became Engiiſb again. 
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In the mean Time King I Illiam us d all Methods poſſible for his own Security, % Kg” 
and the bridling and diſarming the Exgliſs; particularly he commanded every 
Houſe-Keeper to put out both Fire and Candle at eight of the Clock at Night, 
at which Hour, in every City, Town and Village, he caus'd a Bell to be rung, 
by the French calld Conorefew; which is partly yet in uſe, and in Name very 
near it, commonly call'd Corfew. But notwithſtanding theſe Precautions, God- 
win, Edmund and Magnus, Sons of the late King Harold, coming out of Jre— 
land, landed in Somerſetſbire, ingag'd with Eadnoth, formerly their Father's 
Maſter of the Horſe, flew him with many others, and taking large Booties both 
in, Cornwall and Devonſhire, return'd again to Ireland. I heſe were unſetled 
Times, often accompany'd with Troubles and Diſturbances; when ſeveral Nor- Diver: * 
man Gentlemen and Perſons of Quality, uneaſie in the Nation, took their lc Tun oe 
of the King, and return d into Normandy. Beſides Commanders and Otiticers, home. 
great . of the common Soldiers, tired with the perpetual Deſolation 
of the Country, where they ſaw nothing but Rapines and daily Slaughters 
committed, not only by themſelves, but by the Natives iſſuing out of the Woods 
and other Retreats, killing what Normans they could, deſir'd now to be 
disbanded, that they might return and live in Peace in their own Country; 
which Requeſt was readily granted by the King, who kindly diſiniſs d them, ha- 
ving firſt well paid and rewarded them for all their Services. 

The next Year was remarkable for rew and greater Troubles in the North, A D 
which began to break out upon the Arrival of Robert Cumm, the new Governor 
at Durham; who, not being ſo cautious as valiant, lying ſecurely as he thought 199. 
in the City, was ſurpriz'd in the Night by the Norrhumbrians, and he and all Reg. ;. 
the Normans except one, to the Number of ſcven hundred were maſlacred. And _ a we 
while this inſurrection was on foot, the fugitive Eugliſb in Denmark ſo far pre 
vaild with King Sware, that they procur'd his Afliſtance to recover their Rights, 
and his Kingdom, as was pretended ; and accordingly he ſent a Fleet of two 
hundred and Forty Sail well mann d, under the Conduct of his Brother Osvern, 
and his Sons Harold and Canute. Thelc arriving in tle Humber, landed their The Danes 
Men in order to march to Jork, and ravaz'd the Country through which they . 
paſsd; and being ſhortly after join d by Edgar Etheling and all his Alluciatcs 
from Scotland, they became very ſtrong and formidable. Upon their rarer 
Approach to the City, the Normans who kept the Caſtle, fearing leſt the Houſes 
near them being pull'd down might ſerve the Danes to fill up the Ditches, ſer 


them all on fire, which ſo violently rag'd by reaſon of a high Wind, that it 


Weſmin," 
Hoveden | 
Sim, Dun. 


&c. 2 


ſoon burnt all or moſt of that noble City, together with the Cathedral Church, York brut. 
the Monaſtery of St. Peter's, and a famous Library. But the Divine Vengeance 
Teverely puniſh'd this Barbarity, for before the City had done burning, the Da- 
iſh Fleet arriv'd, aud both the Danes and Northumorians, beſieging the Ca- 
ſtles, quickly became Maſters of them, with a terrible Slaughter of their Go— 
vernor ard three thouſand Normans, very few eſcaping. Atter which the Da- 
uiſb Fleet, together with the Northumbrians, well loaded with Plunder, retir'd 
to their former Quarters. | 

The King upon receiving this ill News immediately ſent his Queen into 
Normandy for her greater Security, and threaten d not only to chaſtiſe the Re- 
bels, but to extirpate the Northumbrians. But before he march'd, wiſely con- 
fidering that theſe Diſcontents aroſe in a great Meaſure from his own Manage- 
ment and Partiality to the Normans, he began to ſhow a greater Regard to the 
ancient Saxon Laws, and to curb the Inſolence of his Countrymen, and withal - 
recall'd many of the Engizh Noblemen from Baniſhment, aud made a tirm League 
wich them. Arriving in Torkhire, which was then Part of the Earldom of Nor- 
thumberland, he put moſt of the People to the Sword, and laid the whole Coun- 
try waſte, to prevent the Danes harbouring themſelves there, who now with 
their &ng/;/þ Contederates lay incamp'd at Tor. Here the King came to an In- Th Danes 
gagement with thein, ald routing the Danfo Army, the Eugliſi were fo diſ- u 

| | courag'd 
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courag'd in the City, that they ſoon ſurrender'd it to the Conqueror. Yet 
Malmesbury repreſents this Victory as not ſo caſily obtain d, and informs us that 
the valiant Earl Waltheof in this Fight at Tork, cut off the Heads of a great 
many Normans one after another, as they would have forc'd a Gate which he 
took upon him to defend. After this Victory, the King ſoon became Maſter of 
the whole Country, and recover'd it from the Danes as much by Mony and Pro- 
miſes as by Force. Edgar Etheling retir'd into Scotland, and ſeveral of the 
Nobility were generouſly reſtor d ro Favour, particularly Coſpatrick and Mal- 
theof, the latter of whom the King ſo admir'd for his Strength and Valour, 
that in a ſhort time after he gave him his Neice Judith in Marriage, together 


The North laid with the Earldoms of Northampton and Huntington. But the Country ſuffer'd 


miſerably in this War, all the Northern Parts being ſo depopulated by the 
Danes and Normans, that between Tork and Durham there remain'd no 'Town 
inhabited, but the Land lay waſte and untill'd for above nine Years. This was 
alſo attended by ſo dreadful a Famine in all thoſe Parts, that in this Year, as 
well as the next, the miſerable Remains of the People were forc'd to feed upon 
Horſes and Dogs, and even Man's Fleſh, to ſave themſelves from periſhing. 


III. King William having quell'd the Inſurre&ions in the North, and in u 
other Parts, from this Time began to ſhow a greater Averſion to the Engliſh, © 


whoſe Unconſtancy he daily dreaded; therefore by hard Uſage, Impriſonments 
and Baniſhments he conſtrain'd them to ſubmit. He gave moſt of the Earldoms 
and Boronies, Biſhopricks and Prelacies of the whole Nation to his Normans, 
and ſcarce permitted the Exgliſb to enjoy any Place of Honour, Dominion or 
Power. To William Fitz-Osbern, Sewer of Normandy, he gave the Ifle of 
Wight and Earldom of Hereford. He gave the Town and County of Cheſter, 
firſt to Gherbod a Flemming, then to Hugh of Almonches. To Roger Montgo- 
mery he firſt gave Arundel, and then Chiceſter, and afterwards the County of 
Salop. To Walter Giffard the County of Buckingham; to William Warren 
the County of Surrey; and to Ralph Guader the Farldom of the Eaſt- Angles. 
And to many other noble Perſons, he diſtributed many Cities and Towns, with 
great Power and Honours; and to many Strangers and others of mean Quality, 
he gave many Titles and Honours, inſomuch that they had here-in England 
Clients and Dependents far richer and more powerful than their Fathers were 
in Normandy. But to his two half Brother's Odo and Robert he was profuſe in 
his Gifts and Honours. The former was Earl of Kent, a Count Palatine who 
gave Laws like a King, and Juſticiary of England, the chief Man for admini- 
{tring Juſtice under the King; and after the Death of Fitz-Osbern, he made 
him Vice-Roy of the whole Kingdom. He had beſides for his Share one hun- 
dred eighty four Lordſhips or Mannors in Kent, and two hundred fifty five 
more in other Counties. Robert had the Earldom of Cornwall given him, in 
which he had two hundred eighty four Lordſhips, beſides five hundred fifty eight 


more in other Counties. 


Nor did the King think himſelf ſecure only by having all Perſons in Secular e. 
Authority his Dependents, and at his Command; but he alſo brought the Cler- £=* 


gy, Arch-Bithops, Biſhops, Abbots, and all Degrees of that Function under his 
Subjection. For the Biſhopricks and Abbies which held Baronies, hitherto free 
from all Secular Service, were now put under Military Service; and according 
to his Will and Pleaſure he appointed how many Knights and Soldiers they 
ſhould find in Time of War, and drove many Eccleſiaſticks out of the Kingdom, 
who refus'd to ſubmit to this hard Conſtitution. He did not only charge their 
Lands with the Tenure of Knights Service, but alſo quarter'd Soldiers which 
he had hired in France, Germany and Spain, in all Monaſteries of England ; 
who were not only a Charge to their Purſes, but alſo Spies upon their Actions. 
Nor did he think this enough to reſtrain the Power of the Clergy, who then 
bore the chief Sway in the Government; but by the malicious Advice of FK;z- 
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Ocbern, and others of his Council, he ſearch'd all the Monaſteries, and took 


away the Mony which the richer Sort of Eugliſh out of Fear of his Severity 


HM, Paris. 


had ſecured there, and commanded it to be carry'd into his Exchequer. Mar. 
Paris ſays he robb'd all the Monaſteries of their Gold and Silver, not ſparing 
their Shrines and Chalices: And yet he did not think himſelf ſecure from the 
Power of the Clergy in that Age, till he had brought into England moſt of 
the Laws and Uſages generally obſerv'd in Normanay, and had made ſuch Bi- 
ſhops, Abbots and Governors, who would in all Things 1 ubmit to his Ordinan- 
ces; and therefore all Divine and Human Matters were chiefly according to his 
Will and Pleaſure. To this purpoſe a great Council was held at Wincheſter, 
eight Days after Eaſter, at the Command of the King, and the Conſent of the 
Pope; in which Stigand Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury was depriv'd, together with 


Several da- 


Agelmar Biſhop of Elmham, Agelrick Biſhop of Selſey, and ſeveral Abbots; the * 


King promoting this Work, that he might put into their Places Men of his own 
Nation, for the Security of his new acquired Kingdom. He alfo kept ſeveral 
Biſhops and Abbots in Priſon during Life, without any evident Cauſe, and 
without Condemnation by Synods or Secular Laws, purely out of Jealouſic 
that they endeavour'd for a new Revolution. Yet in his new Promotions he 
generally acted with Wiſdom and Honour, and for the moſt part advanc'd Men 
of Piety and real Worth. Particularly he gave the Archbithoprick of Canter- 
bury to Lanfranc, an Italian of great Learning and Abilities, then Abbot of 
Caen in Normandy: The Archbiſhoprick of Tork was given to Thomas Chanon 
of Bayeux, and the Biſhopricks of Wincheſter, Elmham and Selſey, to his three 
Chaplains, Walkelin, Arfaſt and Stigaud. And notwithſtanding many Acts of 
Severity and Injuſtice, which were often the Effects of Danger and Neceſlity, 
this Prince generally endeavour'd to promote Peace and Piety in the Nation. 
But the Engliſh Nation was now ſo far diſguſted, that they refolv'd to endea- 
vour to throw off the Norman Y oak; and accordingly they aflembled a nume- 
rous Army, and once more ſet up Edgar Etheling for their King; Fretheric 
Abbot of St. Albans, a rich and powertul Man, being the chief Promoter of 
this Deſign. Upon which the King became very uneahie, fearing at laſt to loſe 


that Kingdom which he had acquir'd with ſo much Blood. Wherefore by the 


4. An, 


ingulph, 
Meueden, 


wiſe Advice of Arch-Biſhop Lanfranc, he began to deal more gently with the 
Engliſh Nobility, and propoſing to them Terrns of Peace, he invited them to a 
ſubdolous Treaty; who ſuſpecting no unfair Deſign, under the Conduct of Ab- 
bot Fretheric met the King at Berkhamſtead, where after many Debates, he in 
the Preſence of the Arch-Biſhop ſolemnly ſwore upon the Holy Evangeliſts, and 
the Relicks of the Church of St. Albans, * That he would obſerve the good, 


The King 


* approu'd, and ancient Laws of the Kingdom, which the holy and pious car, to the 


* Kings, his Predeceſſors, and chiefly King Edward had ordained: By which £529 * 


the Engliſh being ſatisfy d, all return d to their Habitations. But the King, 
who had conceal'd his Intentions, within a few Days after privately and ſudden- 
ly endeavour'd to ruin thoſe ſeparately, whom united he could not overcome; 


which he perform'd by killing ſome, diſpoſſeſſing others, and outlawing many Be to no pur- 
more, to the Breach of his Oaths, and the great Atfliction of the Eng/;fh. Up- N. 

on this Prince Edgar fled again into Scotland, and ſeveral of the Engliſh No. Edgar flies in- 
bility into Denmark, and ſome into Norway, purſuing any Methods to avoid“ Scotland. 


the Mow Yoak. Abbot Fretheric fled into the Iſle of EH, where he thortly 

after ended his Days; upon whoſe Death the King kept the Abby of St. Albans 

vacant in his Hands, and very much oppreſs'd it by cutting down the Woods, 

and impoveriſhing the Tenants; and unleſs he had been reſtrain d by the Re- 

I of Arch-Biſhop Lanfranc, he had irreparably deſtroy d that noble Foun- 
tion. 

About the ſame Time the great Earls Edwin and Morchar, ſuſpecting the 
Succeſs of their Affairs, privately retired from Court, deſigning a new Rebel- 
lion; the former in his Paſſage towards Scotland was betray'd by his own Fol- 

lowers, 
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lowers, and ſlaing Morchar betook himſelf to the Iſle of Ely, where e met 
with Egelwin Biſhop of Durham, Siward ſurnamd Barne, Walter Biſhop of 
Hereford, and many other great Men of the Englih. Theſe daily increaſing, 
ſent for Hereward, a Perſon renowned in many Places for his extraordinary 
Valour, to be their chief Commander; particularly urging him on the Behalf 
of Thurſtan, then Abbot of the Place, and his Monks, who were Owners of 
the Iſle; and upon their Account the ſame was fortify'd againſt the King. Not 
long after, the King, who never gave Time to Inſurrections, march d down 
againſt theſe Male-Contents, and by the Aſſiſtance of his Marriners, ſtopp'd up 
all the Paſſages on the Eaſt Side of the Iſland, and built a Caſtle at Wesbich ; 
and on the Weſt Side he made a Bridge from the Continent to the lſle, two 
Miles in length. Yet ſtill he met with great Difficulties and Reſiſtance, till 


| after the Loſs of many Men, he was advis'd to ſeize all the Lands and Goods 
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belonging to the Monaſtery, that were out of the Iſle, and divide them among 
his Soldiers, in order to oblige them to greater Care and Vigilance. This being 
effected, and the King's Power increaſing, the Monks after a Conſultation with 
their Abbot reſolv'd not only to ſubmit to the King, upon Condition he would 
honourably reſtore all their Lands, but alſo to give him a thouſand Marks, and 
accordingly ſent their Propoſals; which were readily and graciouſly accepted, 
and the Iſland peaceably deliver'd into his Hands. The Noblemen were all con- 
ſtrain'd to ſubmit to the King's Mercy, only the valiant Hereward with a few 
Followers with great Difficulty eſcap'd over the Fens, and got into Scotland. 
Then the King, having cut off the Hands and put out the Eyes of many of the 
common Soldiers, let them go; but for Earl Morchar, with the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen taken with him, he ſent them to ſeveral Priſons; and Biſhop Egel- 
win, being ſent to Abingdon, there ſtarv'd himſelf to Death. The better to 
ſecure the Iſland to his Obedience, the King quarter d forty Norman Knights in 
the Monaſtery, obliging the Monks not only to find them Subſiſtance, but alſo 
their uſual Wages; 


The King having happily finiſh'd this Adventure, found that the Root of all 4.4 


his Dangers was in Scotland, which Country had always been a Sanctuary for Ik. 


his Enemies and the Male-Contents of his Kingdom, and now the Receptacle of “ 
his Competitor Prince Edgar, Therefore to put an End to all future Diſpuces, | 
and alſo to revenge ſome late Devaſtations made in England by the King of 
Scotland, he reſolv'd to invade that Kingdom in Perſon, and accordingly with 
a powerful Army enter'd Galloway, where the Soldiers were more harraſs'd in 
paſſing over the barren Mountains and Marſhes than purſuit of the Enemy; 
wherefore he was oblig'd to turn another Way, and march directly towards 
King Malcolms Army in Lethian, with a Reſolution to finiſh the War with 
one Battel. But Malcolm wiſely conſidering the Danger to which he was ex- 
pos d, ſent Ambaſſadors to King William with Terms of Agreement; and the 
other conſidering the Hazards of a Battel in a difficult and unknown Country, 
accepted of his Terms, on Condition that he ſhould take an Oath of Fealty to 
him, and all Offenders on both Sides be pardon d. And hereupon King Mal. 
colm did his Homage to King William; but whether for all Scotland, or the 
Low-Lanas, or for Cumberland, Authors are not well agreed. In the Memo- 
ry of this Treaty there was a Stone Croſs erected in the Middle of the Moun- 
tains of Stanemore in Richmondſhire, which was call'd the Royal Croſs, having 
the Arms of both Kings engraven on the ſeveral Sides of it, which was for the 
future to ſerve as a Boundary between the two Kingdoms, the Remainder of 
which was to be ſeen in Camden s Time. And here with the univerſal Change 
e 6 about in England, the Kingdom of Scotland is likewiſe obſerv'd to 
have had no ſmall Share: The former great Recourſe of the Engliſb into Scot - 
land, both to attend the Queen and her Brother Edgar, as well as for their 
OWN ** not only introduc'd the Engliſb Language, into the Court and 
Country, but allo the Faſhions, Vanity ot Apparel, Riot, Luxury and Exc 
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noliſh, much to the Damage and effeminating that hardy and warlike 
__ 115 many of the Engliſh, forſaking the Place of their Birth and Ha- 
bitation, were receiw d into the Favour of that King; who being by his Libe- 
rality there ſetled, have ſince that Time propagated, and brought forth Bran- 
ches of many noble Families, whoſe Poſterity continue to this Day. And we 
are inform d that about this 'Time were the NR and Titles of Honour firft 
known in that Country, as Duke, Earl, Baron and Knight; and the nobler 
Sort of the Scots, in Imitation of the French and Engliſh, began to be call'd 
by the honourable Titles, from the Names of their Families, or the beſt of their 
Poſſeſſions. 

In this Year, a Conteſt of another Nature was alſo decided, which was be- 4 Conreft le- 
tween the two Arch-Biſhops of this Kingdom, Lanfranc and Thomas," who 71 
being lately return d from Nome, by the Pope's Order a great Synod was held and York. F 
concerning the ancient Diſpute of the Juriſdiction of the Arch-Biſhop of Can- 
terbury over the other at Tork ; where the Matter being fully debated on both 
Sides, at length the Synod gave Sentence in favour of the Sce of Canterbury, 
in the Preſence of the King, the Pope's Legate, the Biſhops and Abbots of ſe- 
veral Orders; and the Decree was ſubſcrib'd by the King, Queen, and chief of 


the Nation. | 
IV. For about ſeven Years, King William had met with Diſturbances on- A. D. 


ly in his new acquir'd Kingdom; but now having ſurmounted theſe Difficulties, _ _ 

he was diſquieted with new Troubles from the King of France, who this Year 1973. 
renew d the ancient Conteſt, and invaded his Dominions about Normandy. Up- Reg. 4 
on which the King without Delay tranſported a powerful Army into Norman- The King's 
dy, as well Engliſh as Normans ; and in a ſhort Time, chiefly by the Valour —— 
and Bravery of the Engliſh, he retook the City of Mans, and the Province of 
Maine, which had lately revolted; but not without great Spoil in deſtroying 

of Vineyards, and burning of Cities and Towns. Here Edgar Etheling came 

to him out of Scotland, who was graciouſly receiv'd with all his Followers, Prince Edgar 
and he himſelf honourably maintain d in the King's Court, where he was ge- Fil. 
nerouſly allow'd a Pound Weight of Silver for every Days Expence: A rare Ex- ; 
ample of a prevailing Conqueror, ſhew'd upon a Man ſo unconſtant, who had 

twice broken his Oath of Fidelity, and dangerous fo near his Perſon, as being 

the only Competitor of his Crown. But this Prince dealt more roughly with 


the new Pope Gregory, who about this Time by Letters demanded an Cath of 


Fealty from him for the Crown of England, to be held of the Roman See; al- 
ledging, That the Royal Power next under God was to be ſubject to the Care 
and Government of the Apoſtolick Juriſdiction. To whom King Milliam re- 
turn'd a free Anſwer, in which he utterly deny'd any ſuch Authority, and he 
was ſo far from paying him any ſuch mean Submiſlion, that Eadmer aſſures us, 
He would not permit any Subject in his Dominions to acknowledge any Man for 
Pope, but whom he had firſt allow'd of, nor ſo much as to receive his Letters, 
unde they had been firſt ſhewn to himſelf. | 


5.4%. While the King continu'd in Normandy, a dangerous Conſpiracy was formd a P. 


Florent. 
Maimsb. 


againſt him in England, not only by ſome of the Eng/i/h, but alſo Norman No- 
bility; which was occaſion d by Ralph de Waker, Earl of Norfolk and Suffolk, " 9 
who having marry'd Emma the Daughter of Roger Earl of Hereford, Coſen Reg. 5. 
to the King, without his Conſent, was ſo tranſported with the Greatneſs of the 
Alliance, and the Power of Wine, that on the Wedding Day he perſuaded his 4 dangerous 
Gueſts into.a Rebellion. With whom the Bride's Father readily join'd, toge- Conſpiracy. 
ther with Waltheof, lately made Earl of Northumberland, with ſcveral other 
Barons, Abbots and Biſhops. But Earl Maltheof repented the next Morning, 
alledging that he was deluded and overcome with Wine, and immediately went 
to — * Arch- Biſhop of Canterbury, confeſs d the whole Deſign, and re- 
ceiv d Abſolution from him; by whoſe Advice he alſo went into Normandy, 

ä diſcover d 
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diſcover'd all to the King, and threw himſelf upon his Mercy. But the reſt 

returning to their ſeveral Caſtles, began the Rebellion with all their uni- 

ted Forces, and confederating with the Melſpmen, they burnt and plunder d 

many of the King's Towns: But the Governors of his Caſtles, together with 

the People of thoſe Countries, ſoon fruſtrated their Deſigns; for Yulftan, Bi- 
{fop of Worceſter, with a great Number of Men, and Egeluin, Abbor of E- 
veſham, with his Tenants, being ſent for to his Aſſiſtance with Urſe, Sheriff 
of Worceſterſhire, and Walter de Lacy and his Men, all marching together pre- 
vented the Farl of Hereford from paſling the Severn, and joining with Earl 
Ralph at the appointed Place. At the ſame Time Odo Biſhop of Bayeux, and 
Go 775 Biſhop of Conſtance, being incamp'd near Cambridge, hinder'd Earl 
Ralph from marching any further; who ſeeing his Deſigns thus diſappointed, 
retired to Norwich, where committing the Caſtle and the Garriſon to the Cu- 
ſtody of his Wife, he took Ship, and ſail'd over into Bretaign, and from thence 
into Denmark, But his Oppoſers took as many of his Followers as they could 
find, and either kill'd or diſabled them; and the King's Lieutenants laid 

Which in quelld cloſe Siege to the Caſtle of Norwich, which at length ſurrender d, and the 
Counteſs, with thoſe of her Party, by the King's Permiſſion left England, and 
went over to her Husband in Denmark. Not long after, Earl Ralph with Ca- 
nute, Son to Swane King of Denmark, and a certain Earl calld Hacun, re- 
turn'd to England with two hundred Sail of Ships; but finding no great Pro- 
ſpect of Succeſs, they withdrew into Flanders. | 


King William now return'd from Normandy, and ſome Relicks of the Rebel- «4 


lion remaining in the Weſt, he haſten'd thither, where he ſoon put an End to 2 

The Xing's Se- all Tumults, and us'd the Conſpirators with great Severity, cut off the Hands 
% of ſome, put out the Eyes of others, hang d ſome upon Gibbits, and thoſe who 
A. D. eſcap'd beſt, ſuffer d Baniſhment. Nor could Earl Waltheof himſelf eſcape 
Puniſhment, notwithſtanding he had reveal'd the Conſpiracy ; for after the 

: 2 King had tax d him with Ingratitude, he caus d him to be beheaded at Minche- 
Reg. 75. ſter, tho, as it is ſaid, he had before promis d him his Pardon, his great Poſ- 
waltheof be- ſeſſions being his greateſt Enemies; for he was Earl of Northumberland, Nor- 
— thampton and Huntington, which Dignities were by the King thought more fit 
for his Norman Subjects; and the Deſire of a new Marriage excited his Wife 

Judith not a little to promote his Death. His Body being bury d at the Abby 

of Croyland, his T omb ſoon became ſo famous for pretended Miracles, and the 

King thereby ſo far diſoblig'd, that he deprivd the Abbot of the Place, and put 

in Ingulphus, one of our moſt conſiderable Hiſtorians. By reaſon of this Conſpi- 

racy Malmesbury excuſes the King's future Severity to the Engliſb, and ſays he 

The Englim ſcarce found any of them faithful, which ſo exaſperated his Temper towards 
eppreſi u. them, that he depriv'd the more Powerful of them firſt of their Mony, then 
of their Lands, and afterwards many of them of their Lives. So that from 

about this Time we may date that remarkable Epocha, which the ſame Author 

mentions in another Place, and which had continu'd to his own Time, name- 

ly, That England was then become the Habitation of Strangers: So that it 

is certain when he wrot, that tho many Englip Men enjoy'd Eſtates, yet there 

was no Native original Eigliſʒi Man, who was Earl, Biſhop, or Abbot ; but, 


adds he, Foreigners devour the Riches of England, and cat out its very 
Bowels. | 


The King having with his uſual Succeſs ſuppreſs'd all Diſturbances, and yu, 
committed the Earldom of Northumberland to the Care of Walcher Biſhop of ge.“ 


The King goes Durham, went a third Time into Normandy, enter d Bretaign with an Army, 
into France. and there beſieg d the Caſtle of Dole, which belong'd to the rebellious Earl 
| Ralph; but the Garriſon ſo long defended it, that Philip King of France found 
Time to relieve it, and raiſe the Siege; ſo that the King was oblig'd to return 
into England, and to paſs this and the next Year in Peace. During which 
"Time, according to Brompton, a great Synod was held in St. Pauls Church 


in 
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in London, under Arch-Biſhop Lanfranc, the uſe of Eccleſiaſtical 2 be- A. D. 
ing till then almoſt obſolete in England. In this the Precedency of Biſhops in 
Synods and Councils was determin d, and the chief U e was, Ihat R 
ſeveral of the Biſhops Sees ſhould be remov d from ſmaller. Towns to Cities: B eg. Its 
Virtue of which, the See of Selſey was tranſlated to Chicheſter ; that of Wells The * 
to Bath: that of Shirbune to Salisbury; that of Dorcheſter to Lincoln; and 2 a 
that of Litchfield to Cheſter, which was afterwards remov'd firſt to Coventry, 
and then to Litchfield again. About the ſame Time alſo the Sce of Elmbam 
5 remov'd to Thetford, and not long after to Norwich. 
For. After King William had, as he imagin d, finiſh'd all Wars and Conteſts both A. D. 
= at home wh, abroad, a leſs ſuſpected and more unnatural War broke out in 
Normandy, which with ſome Intermiſſions laſted two or three Years. 'This was . + 
occaſion'd by his eldeſt Son Robert whom he had left in Normandy, a Gentle- Reg. 3. 
man of an aſpiring and prodigal Temper, who being openly aſſiſted by Philip The King's $9 
King of France, and privately incourag'd by his own Mother Matilda, boldly +; rar 
laid Claim to the whole Dukedom of Normanay, alledging his Father's Promiſe * 
made to him when he firſtgain'd England. Accordingly being aſſiſted by the French 
King, he vigorouſly invaded the Cry, burnt ſeveral Towns, and made great 
Devaſtations. The King, tho at firſt diſcompos d at the News of his Son's Inſo- 
lence, pet believing it had no deeper Root, but what would ſoon wither or be 
y 


cut off by his Preſence, gather'd immediately what Forces he could raiſe, and 
with an Army of his Engliſh Subjects ſail'd over now to invade Normandy, as 
he had done formerly to invade England with the Normans. In the tirſt Year, 
after no very great Struggles on either Side, a Truce and a Peace was made; 
but in a ſhort Time Duke Robert, reſtleſs in his Ambition, broke through all 
Obligations, enter'd into new Acts of Hoſtility, and at length preſs'd very hard 
upon his Father near the Caſtle of Gerborer, At which Place they came to a 
general Battel, which was very obſtinate on both Sides, in which Duke Robert 
furiouſly encounter'd his Father unknown to him, and not only wounded him 
in the Arm with his Lance, but diſmounted him. King Milliam thus tallen, 
immediately call'd for a Horſe, ſtorming to ſee his Blood ſplit in his own Land, { 
which had never been drawn by the Weapons of Foreigners, and in a great Rage 
threaten'd Revenge. Robert knowing his Father's Voice haſtily alighted, and 
in his Arms took him from the Ground, humbly defiring his Pardon for this 
unknown Fact, and Forgiveneſs of his rath Attempt ; then mounting him upon 1. 
his own Horſe, he brought him in Safety out of the Throng, who now ſecing wor/ed. 
himſelf too weak to withſtand the Enemy, left the Honour of the Field to Ro- 
bert, with-the Loſs of great Numbers of his Men, and the Wounding of his 
Son William Rufus. This uncommon Accident in a ſhort Time after brought 
both Parties to an Accommodation; and Peace being made, Robert return'd in- 
to England with his Father, but could never wholly regain his Favour. This 
was the only conſiderable Defeat the King receiv'd in his whole Life; .in all 
the reſt of which he was ſo ſucceſsful, that even Foreign Nations dreaded his 
very Name. 

uring the Time of theſe Wars, the better to ſecure the City of London, 
the King laid the Foundation of a ſtrong Caſtle or Citadel, ſurrounded with A. D. 
a large deep Ditch, lying on the Eaſt Side of the City, now call'd the Tower of 1078. 
London; the chief Surveyor of which Work was Gunduph, Biſhop of Ro- Reg. =: 


A Peace made. 


cheſter. Therefore thoſe who would have it founded by Julius Ceſar are 71, Be * 
much miſtaken, unleſs they can prove that the King only built it upon ſome old London . 
Foundation laid by him; which yet is not probable, — no Author relates 
that ever Julius Ceſar came to London. About a Year after, Duke Robert 
be, Marching into the North againſt King Malcolm, founded another remarkable 
Caſtle upon the River Tine, at a Ford or Paſſage where before ſtood a ſmall Vil- 
lage Bn 2 Boe e who liv'd there in great Auſterity 
and Retirement: But after the Building of this Fortreſs, it was from thence 
calld Neu- Caſtle upon Tine, which ike it ſtill 4c ag 8 
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V. King William had now ſo firmly eftabliſh'd his Affairs both at home 

and abroad, that for the laſt ſeven Years of his Reign he met with no very con- 
:s fiderable Diſturbances; ſo that he had leiſure to apply himſelf to the Ares of 
15* Peace, and the Orders of the State, in which he was no leſs skilful and vigorous 
than in thoſe of War. In ſome Things he proceeded laudably and honourably, 
in others ſeverely and arbitrarily, and in all Things conſiderately and politickly. 
One of his great Deſigns was to make a general and compleat Survey of the 2, 
whole Nation, which he began this Year, and did not finiſh it till fix Years 
after. This great Work was manag'd and carry'd on by particular Commiſſioners, 
who were ſome of the greateſt Earls and Biſhops of the Nation; who by the Ver- = 
dict or Preſentment of Juries, or certain Perſons ſworn in every County, Hun- = 
dred or Wapentach, enquired and noted down what Arable Land, Paſture, = 
Meadow and Wood every Man had, and what was the Extent and Value of 4 
them in the Time of King Edward the Confeſſor. And alſo at the ſame Time, 
the Survey was made by Counties, Hundreds, Towns or Mannors, Hides, 
half Hides, Virgates and Acres of Arable Land, Meadow, Paſture and Wood. 
Alſo they noted what Mills and Fiſhings, and in ſome Counties, what and how 
many Free-Men, Sock-Men, Villains, Borders, Servants, young Cattle, Sheep, 
Swine, working Horſes, Hives of Bees, c. belong d to every Town and Man- 
nor, and whoſe tliey were; always in every County putting down the King's 
Name firſt, and after him all the great Men in Order, that held of him in Chief, 
with Numbers plac'd before them, for the eaſier finding them in the Book, as 
may be ſeen in the Catalogue of Tenants in Chief, or the Poſſeſſors of ſuch 
Lands at the Time of the Survey. All England, with Part of Wales, was de- 
ſcrib d, except the three Counties of Weftmorland, Cumberland and Northum- 
berland; 4 the Deſcription or Survey written was in two Books, now call d 
the great and little Dome ſday-Book, remaining in the Cuſtody of the Vice- 
Chamberlains of the Exchequer. The little Book contains only the Counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk and Eſſex. The Reaſon given for the Name of Domeſday 
is, 'That it was no more lawful to depart, or appeal from what was in it, than 
from the Day ot Dome, or laſt Judgment. And being the higheſt Record in the 
Kingdom, it was then, and ſtill continues to be a decifive Evidence in any Trial 
where there is Occaſion to refer to it. 

This great Survey did not only increaſe, but alſo much more aſcertain the 
Revenues of the Crown, which then conſiſted of ſeveral Branches: As firſt the 
Crown Lands, which conſiſted of one thouſand four hundred and twenty two 
Mar nors or Lordſhips in ſeveral Counties, befides ſeveral Farms and Lands in 
Middleſex, Shropſbire ard Rutlandſhire. Theſe with the Eſcheats forfeited to 
the King for Felony or Treaſon, or reverted to the Crown for want of Heirs, 
together with the Rents reſerv'd of the Baronies and Lands he gave to his Fol- 
lowers, rais d a vaſt Revenue in Mony. Another Branch was a Land-Tax calPd 
Hidage, which this King found here before his Arrival in the Time of Edward 
the Confeſſor, as appears every where in Domeſday-Book. A third Branch was 
Tolls and Cuſtoms for many Caſes, Wardſhips, Knights Fees, Forfeitures, Fines 
and pecuniary Puniſhments for Murder, Manſlaughter, Batteries, Fightings, 
Treſpaſſes, Miſdemeanor, & c. which were all redeemd and ſatisfy'd by Pe- 
nalties and Fines, as well now as in the Saxons Times. Not to proceed to every 
Particular, in ſhort this King's Revenue in general was ſo very great, that Vi- 
tales aſſures us that it was computed at above one thouſand and fixty Pound of 
Sterling Mony every Day of the Year, beſides his Gifts, Preſents and pecuniary 
Puniſhments; which was an immenſe Sum in thoſe Days, amounting to near 
four hundred thouſand Pounds per Annum, and which now by a moderate Com- 
E may be valu'd at five Millions of our Mony. Beſides this vaſt Revenue, 

e had a mighty ſtanding Army, eſpecially of Horſe, with which he made good 
his Acquiſitions without any Expence or Charge out of his Exchequer: For the 


ſame 
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ſame Author affirms, that he ſo diſtributed the Lands of England to his Fol- 
lowers and Soldiers, that he had ſixty thouſand Knights or Horſemen conſtantly 
at his Command, to be imploy d in any Expedition where Occafion requir d. 
as, As this King was careful as to his Revenues and Power, ſo was he no leſs dili- 
gent as to Laws and Government; and upon pretence of Juſtice and Piety, or elſe 
of Neceſlity and Safety, he aboliſh'd ſeveral ancient Saxon Inſtitutions, and 
made ſeveral new, beſides great Changes in others. He alſo caus'd the Laws of Hi: Law: and 
the Kingdom, which had been anciently written in Saxon, and by Edward the VH ,.. 
Confeſſor publiſh'd in Latin, now to be tranſlated into Norman. He order d 
all Pleas in the ſeveral Courts to be made in the fame Language, as likewiſe all 
Petitions preſented to the King, and all Orders of Court and Council. This in- 
troduc'd new Terms, new Forms of Pleading and of Proceſs, new Names of 
It Offices and of Courts; and with them all the Cuſtoms and Subtelties of the 
= | Norman Pleas and Conveyances, inſtead of the old Saxon Simplicity. Among 
2 the Saxons it was uſual to grant Lands and Houſes by bare Words, and with 
the Delivery of ſome trivial Gift, as an Horn, a Sword, an Arrow, or a Hel- 
met; yet the Honeſty of thoſe Times left them little ſubject to any Diſputes 
or Contentions. But this Prince reduc'd all Grants to Writing, to Signature, 
and to Witneſſes, which in Time introduc'd more Cavils and Actions, than for- 
| mer Methods: He appointed Juſtices to preſerve the Peace, and to adminiſter 
3 Juſtice in every County, purſuant to what was us'd in the former Reigns. For 
1 the Pleas of the Crown, and thoſe of greater Moment between Subjects, he 
created learned and noble Judges, and ordain'd four Terms each Year, conſiſting 
of a certain Number of Days, wherein Juſtice ſhould be duly adminiſter'd, and 
{ all Suits heard in ſuch Places as the King ſhould appoint, and find moſt conve- 
bs nient. Beſides theſe Orders he inſtituted the Courts of Chancery and the Ex- 
; chequer; the firſt for tempering the Rigor of Laws, according to the Dictates 
of Conſcience and Equity; and the other for determining all Actions concern- 
ing the Revenues of the Crown, and puniſhing unjuſt Officers who levy'd or 
receiv'd them, as well as backward Paymaſters. By theſe Changes he alſo abro- 
ated the Judiciary Power exercis'd by the Biſhops in each County where Ju- 
ice was adminiſter'd; where the Biſhop with the Alderman, or Earl of each 
Shire, ſat as Judge in thoſe Courts, which had not only increas'd their Autho- 
rity but alſo their Revenue, by a Share they had in the King's Fines they 
levy'd. 
ut whatever Innovations and Changes were made in all other Things, the Go- 
vernment of the Peace and Security of the Kingdom ſeems to have been continu d 
as before; and particularly he retain d the Uſe of that famous Law, not yet 
wholly diſus'd, call'd the Borough Law, by which every free Man of the 
Commons of England ſtood as Surety for each others good Behaviour, every 
Borough or Tything being oblig'd to produce their Criminals to Juſtice ; by 
which means Innocence became every Man's Intereſt, as well as Duty, tince 
they were otherwiſe to ſhare in the Penalty. In the Beginning of his Reign 
the Kingdom had been much infeſted with Outlaws and Robbers, and many 
Normans were ſecretly murder d by the Engliſh, as they paſs d alone upon the 
High-Ways or the Fields, eſpecially in the Night. Jo remedy which Mil- 
chief, he impos d a heavy Fine upon the Hundred where the Body of any Nor- 
man ſhould be ſlain, whether the Authors of the Fact were difcover'd or not. 
All Adulteries by his Laws were made equal with Manſlaughters and Murders ; 3 
and for all Rapes and Robberies, he caus'd them to be punith'd ſo ſeverely by rien. 
cruel Mutilations of Members, and Hardſhips of Labour, as left them miſera- 
ble Spectacles, or Warnings of their Crimes, during the reſt of their Lives. 
By the Rigor of theſe Courſes, and ſuppreſling of Idleneſs and Luxury, the 
chief Cauſes of ſuch Offences, he in Time reduc'd the whole Realm to ſuch 


Regula- 


| 4 Security, that it is recorded that in his Time a fair Virgin with a Purſe of Gold 
* in her Hand, might have travelld through the Nation, without any Danger to 
her Honour, or her Mony. Not- 
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- Notwithſtanding many excellent Laws and Regulations, which greatly di- 

ſplay'd the. Wiſdom and Abilities of this Prince, ſeveral of his Actions were 

rn ne and diſlik'd, and others were too apparently blameable to admit 

He makes the Of any. Vindication, as ſavouring too much of the Tyrant and Oppreſſor. Par- 
New Foreſt in ticularly after an arbitrary manner he diſpeopled the South-Weſtern Parts of 
flmpture. Hampſhire, deſtroy'd all the Towns and Villages, with thirty fix Mother 
Churches, turn'd out the poor Inhabitants, for above thirty Miles together, and 

made a Foreſt for wild Beaſts; which the Engliſb then call'd Trene, and at this 

Time The new Foreſt: Of which V. Mapes, who liv'd in the next Age, ſe- 

verely obſerves, That the Conqueror took away great Quantities of Land from 

God and Men, and converted it to the Uſe of wild Beaſts, and the Sport of his 

Dogs. This he did either to make a more eaſie Acceſs for his Normans into 

England, in caſe of InſurreQions; or to indulge himſelf in his Hunting, or 

elſc to raiſe Mony by Methods, tho? never ſo unjuſt. For he, more merciful to 

Beaſts than to Mankind, appointed moſt grievous pecuniary Fines, and other 

more ſevere Penalties, to be inflicted on thoſe who ſhould preſume to treſpaſs up- 

on his Game and Retirement. But the Divine Vengeance ſeem'd to have pur- 

ſu'd him not long after in the untimely Deaths of ſeveral of his Poſterity : For 

his ſecond Son Richard, was in this Foreſt goared by a Deer, or poiſon d by a 
peſtilential Blaſt; his third Son Milliam was afterwards caſually flain by an Ar- 

row in the ſame Place; and his Grandſon Henry, by his Son Robert, while he 

hotly purſu'd his Chace, was caught up by a Bough, like 46/d/on, and left 

His Partiality hanging till he dy d. Beſides ſeveral Acts of Injuſtice and Oppreſſion, this King 
2 Nor- in a particular Manner diſoblig d the Engl by his apparent Partiality to his 
Countrymen the Normans : For he did not only give them the greateſt Prefer. 

ments, introduce their Cuſtoms, and publiſh his Laws in their Language, but 

alſo endeavour to make their Language to be general in the Nation. To which 

End, he caus'd many Schools to be erected for teaching that Tongue, which was 

a. Baſtard French, not well underſtood by the French themſelves, and ſcarce at 

all by the Engliſo. But his Endeavours were in a great Meaſure fruſtrated by 

the Over-Ballance of the Numbers of the Nation, in Proportion to the Strangers, 

and by a general Averſion in the Exgliſs to change their Language, which they 

thought would occaſion the final Overthrow of their Liberties. So that in this 


very Reign, inſtead of the Engliſb ſpeaking of the Norman, the Normans by 


id 


means of Intermarriages, mags Commerce and Converſation, began general- 
ich has ever ſince compos'd the main Body of 


ly to uſe the Enghſh Tongue, w 


our Language, tho chang'd like others by Mixture of many new Words and 
Phraſes, not only introduc'd by this great Revolution, but by the Uſes and Ac- 
cidents of each ſucceeding Age. 

In the midſt of his Partiality to the Normans, this Prince ſhew'd ſo much 
Juſtice, that he would ſpare none who were guilty of great and known Crimes. * 
Nor would he paſs by his Brother Odo, whom he had made Biſhop of Bayeux, 
and Earl of Kent, and on whom he heap'd ſuch great Honours and Favours. 
This Prelate, aſpiring to the Papal Chair, had purchas d a magnificent Palace 
at Rome, whither he was going with a noble Retinue, and a vaſt Treaſure, 
when the King came ſuddenly upon him in the Iſle of Tight, where he was 
ready to ſet Sail, and ſeiz d him with his own Hand, when he could not per- 
ſuade thoſe about him to do it, ſince he alledg'd he was 4 Clergy-Man, and 


not to be ſentenc d without the Fudgment of the Pope; but the King reply'd, 
He ſeizes upon he ſeig d on him not as a Clergy-Man, but as Earl of Kent; whereupon all 
4% his mighty Riches were taken from him, and his Eſtate confiſcated : The Crimes 
the King laid to his Charge were the grievous Oppreſlions of the People during 
his Government, and the Seduction of his Subjects to forſake the Realm with- 
out his Leave; for he had ingag'd Hugh Earl of Cheſter, with many Knights 
and other Perſons of Quality, to attend him in his Journey to Rome. This 


happen d in the Year 1082, after which, for four or tive Years, till the laſt of 
| this 
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this Reign, we find but little of Moment; only in the Year 1084 the En 
laid a heavy Tax of no leſs than fix Shillings upon every Hide of Lan 
throughout England; being threaten'd with an Invaſion from the Danes, 
againſt whom in the next Year he rais'd a vaſt Army, but found no great Ser- 
wice for his Soldiers. In the ſame Year his Queen Matilda dy d in Normandy, Matilda dirs. 
to her Husband's great Affliction. In the next, Edgar Etheling having obtain d 
the King's leave, went into Italy with two hundred Knights, from whence he 
paſs'd into the Holy Land with Robert the Son of Godwin to fight againſt the 
Saracens ; but his Siſter Chriſtina had ſome time before vow d her ſelf a Nun 
in the Monaſtery of Rumſey in Hampſpire. 

Mains, The laſt Year of this Reign, which was 1087, prov'd very calamitous to 
England by reaſon of the malignant Feavers and Famines that deſtroy'd vaſt 
Numbers; alſo ſudden Fires conſum'd ſeveral of the principal Cities in the 

| Nation; and St. Paul's Church, with the greater and better Part of the City 

(| of London, were burnt to the Ground. In which Year King Villiam having 

7 ſetled his Affairs in England, and taken new Oaths of Fidelity from the No- 
bility, paſs d over into Normandy with a powerful Army, to revenge himſelf The Xing goes 
upon the King of France for former Injuries; but not long after a Truce was x 
made between them for a conſiderable Lime. This was well obſerv'd on Kin 
William's Part, till the King of France 8 took an Occaſion to jell 
upon his great Corpulency, for which he was then in a Courſe of Phyſick, de- 
claring, That his Brother of England was gone only to lay his great Belly 
at Roven, and he doubted he muſt be at the Charge wal up Lights at his 
 Up-riſmg. This Scoff from a young King ſo rous'd and exaſperated the old 
Warrior, that he ſwore a deſperate Oath, That as ſoon as he was Church'd, He is provek'd 
he would ſave him the Charge of ſetting up of Lights, and come himſelf, and 9 Ni. 
light a thouſand Fires in the Bowels of France. Accordingly in Auguſt fol- 
lowing, the King to make good his Oath, enter'd France with a mighty Army, 
deſtroy'd all the Corn and Fruits, committed great Ravages, and burnt many 
Towns and Villages; after which he beſieg d the City of Mante, took it ſoon 
after, and burnt it, commanding the Fire to be continu'd *till all the Buildings 
and Churches were burnt to the Ground. But the King being too cager in his 
Revenge, his Body was ſoon inflam'd by the Warmth of the Seaſon, as well as 
the Heat of the Fires; and then in his Retreat, upon leaping over a Ditch on He receive: 
Horſe-back, he ſo bruis'd the Rimm of his Belly againſt the Pummel of the“ ““ 
_ that he was ſoon thrown into a dangerous Diſtemper that ended his 
ays. | 

a. The King finding his Death approaching, began to be apprehenſive of his fu- 
ture Happineſs, and to think upon Acts of Mercy and Charity, and order'd 

ory Sums to pious Uſes, particularly for the re-edifying thoſe Churches he 

ad burnt in Mante. He likewiſe gave Order for the ſetting at Liberty the 

Earls Morchar, Roger and ward, as alſo Wulnoth, Brother to King Harold, 

whom he had kept Priſoner from his Childhood, together with all others who 

were in Cuſtody, either in England or Normandy; not excepting his Brother 

Odo, who not without much Interceſſion was releas d. Vitales tells us that a 

little before his Death, he made a ſolemn Speech to his Sons and Friends about 

him, wherein he recounted many charitable Deeds and munificent Gifts of aj: up 5peech, 

* his own, but withall he acknowledg'd with infinite Sorrow, that he had been 

* brought 8 in Wars, and polluted with Blood, and that he had been guilty 

* of many Cruelties and Oppreſſions in relation to the Engliſſ. Here he be- 


: . to his three Sons his whole Eſtate; to his eldeſt Son Robert the 
_ * Dukedom of Normandy; but for the Kingdom of England, having obtain d 
it by ſo many Crimes, he durſt leave it to none but God; tho his Defire was, 
that Milliam, his moſt obedient Son, might enjoy it after his Deceaſe. But 
* to Henry, his third Son then living, he left five thouſand Marks in Mony, 
without any Territories. His Son Henry complaining of this, and aking, 
What 
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What he ſhould do with the Mony, unleſs he had ſome Place to ſecure it ; he 
in a prophetical Manner is ſaid to make Anſwer, That in Time he ſhould enjoy 
all the onour that he himſelf had, and that he ſhould exceed both his Bro- 
thers in Glory and Riches. Then to prevent any Diſturbances in England, he 
wrot a Letter to Arch-Biſhop Lanfranc in favour of his Son William, who 
having receiv'd it with his Father's laſt Benediction, immediately haſten'd to- 
wards his new Kingdom. The King having ſetled his Affairs concerning this 
Life, the better to prepare for the next, caus'd himſelf to be remov'd to the 
Village of Hermanthade near Roven, to avoid the Noiſe of that City, where 


Hi: Death. ſhortly after, with all the Marks of Devotion, he departed this Life, upon 


T hurſday the ninth Day of September, A. D. 1087, in the ſixty firſt Year of 
his Age, and the fifty ſecond of his Dukedom, after a tumultuous and glorious 
Reign of twenty Years, ten Months, and twenty fix Days, reckoning from the 
Battel of Haſtings. His Body was ungratefully abandon'd by all his Servants, 
and with the utmoſt Privacy convey'd-to his own Church at Caen, where the 
very Soil was challeng'd by a Country Gentleman, and a Sum of Mony laid 
down, before it was permitted to be bury'd; ſo that he who was Lord of fo 
many Territories, now wanted Ground enough for a fingle Grave. 

This was the End of this great Monarch Miliam the Firſt, commonly call'd 
the Conqueror, who tho' he had. that Name given him in all Ages, yet he ob- 
tain'd and enjoy'd the Crowp of England by ſuch a Concurrency of various 
Circumſtances, that it may in a great meaſure be ſaid of him as was ſaid of 
Auguſtus, that he came to the Empire neither by Conqueſt, nor Uſurpation, 
nor Inheritance, nor Ele&ion, but by a ſtrange Mixture of all theſe together. 
To determine the Matter nicely is very difficult, and not ſo material as ſome 
would have it; but which way ſoever we admit of his Acceſſion to the Throne, 
we find, that being once poſſeſs d of it, he acted as all wiſe Princes ever have 
done, that is labour'd by all Methods to continue himſelf in it. In which he 
illuſtriouſly diſplay'd both his Wiſdom and his Valour; having to encounter 
not only the Troubles rais'd by a diſcontented Kingdom and arebellious Dukedom, 
but alſo the whole Power of France, Denmark, | Hur and Wales ; all which 
he bravely ſurmounted with an uninterrupted Courſe of Proſperity ; ſo that ſcarce 


His Character. any Prince ever made a greater Figure in Hiſtory. As to his bodily Perfections, Mums. 
he was well proportion'd. of a vigorous and healthful Conſtitution, of a noble“ 


Preſence, ſitting or ſtanding; of a maſculine Beauty, in which there was a 
Mixture of Majeſty and Severity; and had fo great a Strength, that few of his 
Court could draw his Bow. As to thoſe of his Mind, he was both wiſe and 
active, penetrating in his Deſigns, daring in his Enterprizes, and ſteady in the 
Proſecution of them. All agree that he was chaſte and temperate, pious, vali- 
ant and great in all his Actions, eſpecially in ſuch as expreſt his Royal State 
and Dignity. His Paſtimes were chiefly Hunting and Feaſting, in the latter 
of which he always diſplay'd his Grandeur, annually keeping the Feaſts of 
Chriſtmaſs at Gloceſter, that of Eaſter at Winchefter, and that of Mhitſuntide 
at Meſtminſter; to which Places he ſummon'd all the great Men of the King- 
dom, both Clergy and Laity, that Foreign Ambaſſadors might be Witneſſes of 
his extraordinary Magnificencez at which Times he was more eaſie of Acceſs, 
and ſhew'd great Inſtances of Bounty and Indulgence to all Men. Yet among 
his many Virtues, he is much accus'd of being of a covetous, rapacious and 
cruel Diſpoſition, which produc'd innumerable Ads of Injuſtice and Oppreſſi- 
on; which others think were rather the Effects of his Policy, the/Neceſlity of 
his Affairs, and the Inconſtancy and frequent 'Rebellions of thoſe Subjects who 
had ſworn Allegiance to him. But in the Proſecuting of ſuch he oftentimes 
ſhew'd uncommon Generoſity, pardoning the ſame Offenders two or three Times 
over; Earl Waltheof being the only Nobleman that was put to Death in his 
Reign. He was of ſo brave and fearleſs a 33 that contrary to the Policy 
of other Kings, he promoted his only Rival Edgar Erheling, after he had been 


twice 
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twice in Arms againſt him, and gave him a Revenue ſuitable to his Quality. 


The reſt of the Engh/ſs no doubt might have been happy under the Govern- 


f this Prince, who was really a Promoter of Piety, Learning, and all 
—— — = being degenerated in their 1 Virtue, divided 
in their Intereſts, and impolitick in ſtrugling for that Li 
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The Reign of King WILLIAM the Second. 


Containing 12 Tears, 10 Months, and 22 Days. 


Sax. An, 1 K NG William left three Sons behind him, Robert, Williars and 


Henry, of whom the two youngeſt obtain'd and poſſeſs d the Crown 
of England. Before his Breath was departed, young William know- 
ing his Father's Intentions, poſted for England with Bloet the Houſhold Chap- 
lain, together with Earl Morchar and Wulnoth, who for a while, he kept as 
Priſoners, till he had ſeizd all his Father's Treaſure at Wincheſter, which 
amounted to ſixty thouſand Pounds in Mony, beſides Gold, Jewels and Plate, 


rty they had actual - 
ly given up, great Numbers of them brought themſelves under the moſt extream 


fer d Oppreſſions. But England in general gain d great Honour and 
Miſeries an Kis Conqueſt, as will appear more plainly in the ſucceeding 


A. D. 
1087. 


Reg. 1. 
William Rufus 


come: over into 


England. 


an immenſe Sum in thoſe Days. In obtaining of which he is ſaid to have 


been much aſſiſted by his Father's Steward Eudo, who before his Arrival had 
ſecur'd not only Wincheſter, but alſo Dover, Pevenſey, Haſtings, and other 
Caſtles on the Coaſts. After which, till fearing his elder Brother's Intereſt, 
he apply'd himſelf with his Letters to Arch-Biſhop Lanfranc, by whom he 
had been both educated and knighted; and to remove all Obſtructions, he ſo- 
lemnly ſwore, To preſerve. Fuſtice, Equity and Mercy throughout his King- 
* dom, and alſo to defend the Peace and Liberty of the Church, and in all 


Things to obſerve the Arch. Biſhop's Directions. Upon which, and other Pro- 


niiſes made to the Nobility, he ſoon procur'd ſo great an Intereſt, that upon 
Sunday the twenty ſeventh Day of September, he was crown'd King at Vest. 


He it crown's 


minſter, by the two Arch-Biſhops of the Nation, in the Preſence of moſt of the V. 


other Biſhops, and many of the Nobility. 


, This Prince, who from his ruddy Wy. 1 or red Hair obtain'd the 
. . common Name of Rufus, was now about thirty one Years of Age, and in the 
Kc. 


Vigour of his Youth; being bred up to the Sword, he was naturally warm, 
rough and haughty, more couragious than pious, and more gallant than good. 
Yet in the former Part of his Reign, being in a great Meaſure govern'd by the 
wiſe Councils of Lanfranc, he acted in many Things worthily and honourably ; 
and was very careful in the Diſtribution of his Father's Treaſure to thoſe pious 
Uſes mention'd in his Will. But his Natural Temper, and his Want of Pri- 


mogeniture, ſoon rais'd a great Faction in the Nation againſt him, who favou- 4 Fain rai- 
ring the Pretenſions, and liking the Perſon of his elder Brother Robert, occaſi- 4455 bim. 
on'd great Troubles and Diſturbances. The chief of this Party was his Uncle A. D. 


Odo, Biſhop of Bayeux, who tho he had been lately reſtor'd to all his Honours 
and Dignities, yet envying the Power and Intereſt of Arch-Biſhop Lanfranc, 
he made no better uſe of them, than to endeavour to ruin both him and his So- 
veraign. And drawing into this Conſpiracy. his Brother Robert, Earl of Here. 
ford, with many others of the Engliſb Nobility, he wrote Letters to his Ne- 
phew in Normandy, urging him to * into England, and recover his Right, 


which 


1088. 


Reg. 1 
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which he did not doubt but by his Means would be effectual. The Buſineſs 
thus forwarded, and the Engliſb daily reſorting into Normandy, aſſur d Duke 
Robert of a happy Succeſs; but having before liv'd above his Fortunes, his 
xi BrotherRo- greateſt Obſtruction was Want of Mony. Therefore applying himſelf to his 
bert the chief. youngeſt Brother Henry, who had muc Gold and no Land, he furniſh'd him- 
ſelf by Mortgaging to him the County of Conſtantine, a Province in Norman- 
dy; and then {ent to Odo, that he ſhould expect his Landing in the Weſt of 
England by a Day prefix d. Upon this the Biſhop aſſum d more Courage, and 
ſhew'd himſelf firſt in the Action; and ney Rocheſter, began to diſturb 
the County of Kent, urging his Accomplices to follow his Example, which was 


| Great Diſt accordingly perforard: For in the Weſt Robert de Mowbray Earl of Northum- 
te 


_— berland, afliſted by Geffrey Biſhop of Conſtance, ſeiz d upon Bath and Berkley, 
with a great Part of /tſhire, and ſtrongly fortify'd the Caſtle of Briſtou againſt 
King William: In Norfolk, Roger Bigot, in Leiceſterſhire, Hugh Grentemeiſ- 
nil did extreamly waſte thoſe Counties: Roger Montgomery, with his Welfp 
Men, aſſiſted by William Biſhop of Durham, Barnard of Newmerch, Roger 
Lacie, and Ralph Mortimer, all Normans, with Fire and Sword paſs'd the 
Country of Worceſter. And theſe Inſurrections were ſo dangerous, and Duke 
Robert ſo favour'd, that in the Judgment of Gemeticenſes, had he haſten'd his 


Arrival, and purſu'd the Opportunity, he might with no great Difficulty have 
obtain'd the Crown of England. 


King William's King Milliam obſerving the Poſture of his Affairs, vigorouſly proceeded to ri. 


Soar, An. 
Kc. 


Provſow. the ſuppreſſing theſe lnſurrections; and to that end he aſſembled many Biſhops, 

Earls, and natural Eng, with Lanfranc at the Head of them; and declaring 

his Intentions, with the Addition of many ſpecious Promiſes, they all afſur'd 

him of their Aſſiſtance. Ihen ordering his Fleet to guard the Seas againſt his 

Brother Robert's intended Deſcent, he march'd in Perſon againſt his Uncle O- 

He beſuges the do, and in May beſieg d him in Rocheſter, together with Euſtathius Earl of Bul- 

Rebel, in floign, Robert de Beleſme, and many other Noblemen, and Perſons of inferior 

Rank, who in vain expected the Aſſiſtance of Duke Robert, who was detain'd 

only by Eaſe and Sloath from his promis'd Expedition. Theſe were at length 

forc'd out of the Town into the Caſtle, where many periſh'd by a raging Sick- 

neſs, and being preſs'd with many other Neceſſities, they ſent a Meſſage to 

the King, That upon Condition they might enjoy their Lund and Eſtates, 

they would deliver up the Caſtle, and for the future ſerve him faithfully as 

their natural Lord. But the King, provok'd by their Behaviour and theſe Pro- 

poſals, ſolemnly ſwore, That he would take the perfidious Rebels by Force, 

and deſtroy them with all Kinds of Deaths ; and when his Nobility, who had 

many Friends and Relations in the Caſtle, perſuaded him to Moderation, he 

return d them this remarkable Anſwer, That whoſdever ſpar'd Perjur d Men, 

Robbers, Plunderers and Traitors, depriv'd all good Men of their Peace and 

Quietneſs, and laid a houndation of innumerable Miſchiefs to the Virtuous 

and Innocent. But at length, overcome by the Interceſſion of his faithful Friends 

the Biſhops, with the Eng/z/þ Noblemen, and other loyal ancient Barons, he 

He reduces granted the Beſieg d their Lives, pardon'd the Loſs of their Limbs, and gave 

* them leave to paſs out of the Caltle with their Horſes and Arms, but without 

Hopes of ever enjoying their Lands and Eſtates during his Reign. Whereupon 

they were all forc'd to _ the Kingdom, as was alſo Biſhop Odo, who now 
irrecoverably loſt all his Honours, and vaſt Eſtate in England. 


After this King William beſtow'd the Eſtates of theſe baniſh'd Noblemen upon u 


others, who had ſerv'd him faithfully during this War; which tho' it was now 
happily and unexpectedly finiſh'd, it was chiefly the Effect of ſome politick Me- 
* thods which the King took at the Beginning of theſe Commotions. For it was 


not by open Force that he quell'd this great Defection of the Normans, but by 
publiſhing, That he would eaſe all his Subjects, and eſpecially the Native En- 


gliſb of their great Taxes, promiſing them better Laws, with the free Liberty 
, | of 
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of Hunting in his Foreſt; as alſo by deluding ſome of the chief Norman No- 
blemen with large Promiſes, and ſpecious Pretences. Thus he infinuated him- 
ſelf to Roger Montgomery, a Principal in the Inſurrection, to whom he pro- 
mis d, That he would willingly quit the Government, if he and thoſe his Fa- 
ther had deſign'd his Curators ſhould think fit : Yet addin g, He could not con- 
cerve why they ſhould be ſo violent againſt him : For if they expetfed Mons, 
or an Augmentation of their Lands, they ſhould not be diſappointed, provided they 
did not queſtion his Father's Will and Judgment, which by deſpiſing would 
hazard their own Safety; for the ſame Man who made him King, made 
them Earls and Noblemen. With theſe and the like Infinuations the Earl was 
brought off from the Confederacy, which was then immediately broken, and 
the Nation reduc'd to quiet; all Parties concern'd either ſubmitting or leaving 
the Kingdom. N 1 

But no ſooner was the King freed from his Fears, and well eſtabliſh'd in his A. D. 

Throne, but forgetting all Oaths and Promiſes, he took quite contrary Ma- 1089. 
ſures, and us d many Extortions and Oppreſſions. And being mildly admo- Reg. 
niſh'd of his Breach of Faith by Arch-Biſhop Lanfranc, he in a Paſſion reply d, eg. 3. 
Who can perform all that he has promis d? and would never after afford him a The King dege- 
kind Look. Yet ſtill the Preſence of this worthy Man was fome Awe and Re-. 
ſtraint upon his Actions; but that was remov'd in a ſhort Time after: For upon 
the 24th Day of May the Arch-Biſhop dy d, to the unexpreſlible Grief of all Lanfanc 4. 
good Men, as being the moſt eminent Inſtance of Learning and Wiſdom, as 
well as Piety and Charity, that this Age had produc'd. After which the King 
more openly ſhew'd his rapacious Inclinations; always covetous, yet never tru- 
gal, and ſtill graſping and gathering, yet never filling his Coffers. And now 

iſcover ing what before lay conceal'd, he immediately ſeizd the whole Reve- 
nues of the Archbiſhoprick into his own Exchequer, allowing only neceſſar 
Maintenance to the Monks, and kept that See vacant for almoſt four Years. He 
did the ſame by the See of Lincoln, and all other Churches and Abbies, as ſoon 
as they became void, which were never beſtow'd and fill'd up ſo long as he 
could ſqueeze any thing conſiderable out of them; and when he could get 
nothing more, as Eadmer tells us, he would then {ell an Abby fo pillag'd to 
ſome Monk who would bid moſt for it. In ſhort he was the firſt King of Ex- 
gland who ſhew'd his Succeſſors the dangerous Precedent of keeping the Bi- 
thopricks and their Livings vacant, and receiving the Profits himſelf. Which 
Grievances were complain'd of to Pope Urban; but he being imploy'd in new 

and uncommon Deſigns, had not leiſure to endeavour a Redreſs of them. \ 


II. King Hilliam having ſufficiently ſecur'd his own Dominions at home, A. D. 
now caſt his Eyes upon thoſe of his Brother Robert, and ſuddenly made a De- 3 
ſcent into Normandy, as Scipio did into Africk, reſolving to revenge all former 90. | 


| Injuries. And firſt he ſurpriz d the Caſtles of St. Valery and Albermarle, with Reg. 4 


others upon the Sea-Coaſt; then preſſing forwards committed great Devaſtati- The King goes 
ons in the Country. Nobert, finding himſelf unprovided, and knowing the in- 3 
ſtable Fidelity of his Subjects, apply d himſelf to Philip the French King, iin- Brother. 
ploring his Aſſiſtance againſt his hoſtile Brother. Philip joining with him, was 
ſoon ſtopp'd in his Progreſs by a large Sum of Mony from King William; and 
ſo he return d into his Country, with more Riches, and leſs Honour than he had 
before. Upon which King William became more and more ſucceſsful, and not 
only the . Nobility began to favour him, but alſo the Citizens of Rover 
the Metropolis, being brib'd by his Gifts and Promiſes, treated with him to 
betray the City, together with their ſloathful Duke, into his Hands. One Co- 
non a rich Citizen was the chief Conſpirator, and had bargain'd with King 
William to receive his Forces into the City; but the whole Deſign being diſcover d 
to the Duke, he immediately join'd with his younger Brother Henry, who up- 
on the Account of ill Uſage from —_ was now {ctting up an independent In- 
2 tereſt, 


& 
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A Peace made 
between them. 


Henry left to 
humſelf. 


Ne i: beſieg d. 


The King in 
Danger. 


Hi: Genevoſuty- 


Henry reduc d. 


The King 
marches A- 
Lainſt the 
Stots. 


tereſt, and fort ify ing thoſe Towns that had been mortgag'd to him. Henry and 
his Followers threw themſelves into the City time enough to ſecure it, tho 
with great Slaughter of the reſiſting Citizens; Conon the chief Traitor was taken, 
and for his Puniſhment by Henry's Order was carry'd up into a high Tower, and 
from thence by his own Hands thrown out of a Window. ſh 

This Conjuiiction put a ſtop to King William's Arms, but in the next Yea 
he reſolv'd upon a ſecond Attempt, which being begun, was ſoon ended by 2 
Reconciliation and a Peace between the two Brothers, upon theſe Conditions : 
© That the Duke ſhould yield tothe King the County of Eu, and the Towns of Fe/- 
© camp and Cherburgh, with all thoſe Caſtles which had revolted from him; in 
© Conſideration of which the King ſhould reduce the Country of Maine to the 
© Duke's Obedience, with other Caſtles in Normanay then in Rebellion: That 
the King ſhould reſtore to the Norman Noblemen all thoſe Lands they had 
© loſt for their Adherance to the Duke, and to the Duke himſelf ſo much Land 
in England as was then agreed between them. Laſtly, if the Duke ſhould 
die without lawful Ifſue, the King ſhould be his Heir, as he alſo the King's, 
upon the ſame Terms. For the Performance of theſe Articles twelve Barons 
on both Sides took their Oaths in the Behalf of their reſpective Princes; and 
King William in this Aﬀair ſhew'd many Marks of — and Magnificence 
towards the Normans and Strangers that reſorted to him. But by this Treaty 
Prince Henry was quite left out and deſerted, who finding thoſe Towns aban- 
don him, which in Juſtice ought to have aſſerted his Cauſe, betook himſelf to 
St. Michaels Mount as his laſt Retreat, from whence with his Soldiers he ra- 
vag'd the adjacent Country. To put a ſtop to him, his two Elder Brothers, 
now Confederates, join'd their Forces, and belieg'd that ſtrong Fortreſs all the 
Lent, and loſt many Men with little Succeſs. During this remarkable Siege, 
the King riding alone ſome Diſtance from his Camp, ſaw ſeveral of the Enemy's 
Soldiers coming up to him; and truſting to his own Strength and Valour, bold- 
ly ingag'd them, but in the firſt Encounter his Horſe was ſlain under him, and 
himſelf thrown upon the Ground, with his Foot intangled in the Stirrup. U 
on which Danger, and finding the Enemy ready to ſtrike, he cry'd out, Hold, 
Knave, I am the King of England! which ſo ſurpriz d the Soldiers, that they 
immediately took him up with great Reſpect, and brought him another Horſe. 
The King ſpringing into the Saddle, briskly demanded ho was the Man that 
diſmounted him? and upon the Man's bo = ſhowing himſelf, he ſwore his 
uſual Oath, That herea few he ſhould be his Knight, and he ſhould receive the 


juſt Reward of his Valour. In the mean Time Prince Henry was much di- 


{treſs'd for want of Water, and knowing Duke Robert to be of the milder Di- 
ſpoſition, ſent a Meſſenger to him defiring That he might not be deny d Water, 


but that he would ſubdue him by Force of Arms, and not by Thirſt. Upon 


which the Duke gave him liberty to ſupply himſelf ; and being blam'd by his 
Brother William as impolitick, he reply'd, Mhat ſball I ſuffer my Brother to 
die with Thirſt ; where ſhall we have another when he is gone? But the Kin 
deriding the Duke's eaſie Nature, quitted the Siege, and return d into Englend 
However the Fortreſs was at laſt ſurrender d to the Duke, and Henry permitted 
to go where he thought fit, who for ſome Years wander'd from Place to Place 
with one Knight, a Chaplain, and three Servants or Eſquires. About the 
ſame Time Robert baniſh'd Edgar Erheling out of his Country, and the King 
depriv'd him of all the Lands that had been given him, who thereupor, went 
into Scotland to King Malcolm his Brother-in-Law. 

Not long after, King Milliam by Promiſes ſo far prevail'd with Duke Robert, 
that he brought him over into England, and had his Company in a new Ex- 
pedition made againſt Malcolm King of Scotland, who taking Advantage of 
the King's Abſence had invaded Northumberland. King William prepar'd both 
a great Fleet and a numerous Army, tho much to the Loſs of either; for his 
Fleet was much ſhatter'd by Tempeſts, and many Men and Horſes periſh'd by 
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Cold and Hunger in the barren Mountains. At length both Kings came to an 
Enterview, where by the means of Edgar Etheling a Peace was concluded upon 
theſe Conditions: Firſt, That Malcolm ſhould yield the King the ſame Obe- 4 Paas in- 
« dience, as he had done to his Father King William: Secondly, That the King . 
ſhould reſtore to Malcolm twelve Mannors, which he formerly held under his 
« Father, and ſhould alſo pay him annually twelve Marks of Gold: In Conſi- 
deration of this good Office, the King was again reconcil'd to Prince Edgar, 
and thereupon both the Kings return'd home in Peace. But as theſe two Princes 
were made Friends, ſo much about the ſame Time the two Brothers again be- 
came Enemies: For Duke Robert, well perceiving the Subtlety of his Brother, 
and that he delay'd to perform the Covenants of the Treaty between them, went 
aboard his Veſſels two Days before Chriſtmaſs, and taking Edgar Etheling 
along with him, in great Diſpleaſure paſs d over into Normandy. 
uu During the King's Abſence in the North there happen d the total Conqueſt of 
all the Countr of Glamorgan and M in Sourh-Wales, upon this Oc- 
caſion. One Eneon, a popular Man, raifing a Rebellion againſt Rees the Prince 
of South-Wales, drew over to his Side Feſtyu Lord of Glamorgan and the neigh- 
bouring Parts, promiſing him to marry his Daughter. Zeſyn finding their Fa- 
ction too weak without foreign Aſſiſtance, ſent Eneon into England, where he 
Had ſo much Intereſt as to procure Aid againſt Prince Rees; and conferring with 
Robert Fitz-Hamon, a valiant Knight of the King's Bed-Chamber, he ſo far 
wrought upon his Martial Temper, that for a fix'd Salary he undertook the Ser- 
vice; and with twelve Knights, and a competent Number of Soldiers march'd 
into Wales, where joining with Zeſtyn, he in Battel kill d Prince Rees, with 
Conon his Son. Robert having pertorm'd his Service, and deſigning to return, 
demanded his Pay, according to Covenants, which 7% in ſome part deny'd, 
alledging that Eneon had exceeded the Bounds of his Commiſſion. Upon which 
ſuch Diſcord aroſe between theſe Friends, that it occaſion'd a total Breach, and 
Eneon thus touch'd in his Reputation, join d with the Engliſb againſt his own 
Countrymen, and coming to a Battel, Jahn, and moſt of his Welſb Followers 
were ſlain. Robert finding ſo great an Advantage, ſoon conquer d and poſſeſs'd 4 ge Far 
himſelf of the whole County of Glamorgan with its Appendages; of which he 2 
gave certain Caſtles and Mannors to the twelve Knights that liſted him in this 1 
Expedition, as a Reward of their Service; ſome of whoſe Poſterity enjoy part 
of thoſe Lands to this Day. And this ſhews that the Ruin of the Princes of 
Wales proceeded more from their unnatural Diviſions, than from the Power of 
their Invaders. | | 
"aw, In the following Year Prince Henry, who in a manner had been abandoned, A. D. 
Pt. began to recover himſelf, and gather Strength in Normandy, where he had the © © 
ſtrong Sea-Port Town of Damfront privately deliver'd into his Hands; and this 12 
he made a Place of Refuge till ſuch Time as he was reconcil'd to his Brother Reg. £ 
William, and ſent for into England. About the ſame Time King William The xing e 
march d with an Army into the North, where he re-edify'd the ancient City #ild: Carliſle. 
and Caſtle of Carliſie, which had been deſtroy'd by the Danes, and lain in 
Ruins above two hundred Years; and alſo rome large Privileges to the Place, 
which it enjoys to this Day. In the ſame Year Remigius Biſhop of Dorcheſter, 
having in the laſt Reign remov'd his See to Lincoln, and there built a magnifi- 
cent Church, that City with the Country about it was challeng'd by Thomas 
Arch-Biſhop of Tork, as lying within his Dioceſe; which Claim the King pri- 
vately incourag'd, *till at length upon Payment of a large Sum of Mony to the 
King, Remigius obtain d of him to declare in his Favour, and to oblige all the 
Biſhops in England to repair to the Conſecration of the New Church. Alſo 
the ſame Year, Fohn Biſhop of Wells, for a Sum of Mony paid to the King, 
had his Licenle to tranſlate the Biſhop's See from Wells to Bath, ever ſince 
which this Biſhoprick has been known by both theſe Titles. 
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A. D. In the Beginning of the ſucceeding Year, the King fell dangerouſly fick in le. 
Gloceſterſhire, ſo that moſt Perſons expected his Death; upon which all the 
© Biſhops, Barons and Abbots, who came to wait on him, and take their laſt 
Reg. 5. leaves, perſuaded him to Repentance, and not to let the vacant Biſhopricks out 
to Farm, as before, but to beſtow them upon Men of Worth. To which he 
readily yielded, and further made a Vow to God, That if he recover'd, he 
would abrogate all unjuſt Laws, and ordain better in their ſtead. In perfor- 
mance of which, he beſtow d the Biſhoprick of Lincoln upon Robert Bloet his 
Counſellor, and the Arch-Biſhoprick of Canterbury upon Anſelm a Norman Ab- 
bot of great Worth and Piety. But Anſe/m well knowing the Difference be- 
tween the King's Diſpoſition and his own, was extreamly unwilling to accept of 
Anſelm made ſo great a Charge, till at length he was conſtrain'd by the Intreaties of the 
— ” King, who ſeem'd very penitent, and the Perſuaſions of the Biſhops and Noble- 
men, who kad a high Opinion of his Sanity. Before his Conſecration he 
demanded ſeveral Things of the King, particularly to reſtore all the Lands be- 
longing to the Church, which his Predeceſſor Lanfranc poſſeſs d without Suit 
or Controverſie. But as the King grew better in Health, he was more unwillin 
to reſtore all Lands, but would have reſerv'd ſuch of the Church Lands, as af 
ter the Death of Lanfranc he had given to his Courtiers, and expected An/elm's 
Conſent to their holding of them by Hereditary Right. But this Arch-Bithop 
would by no means conſent, that the Church ſhould be in rhe leaft endamag'd 
in its Lands and Rights; from whence aroſe the firſt Difference between the 
King and him, about his Dignity, Biſhoprick and Prelatſhip, which remain'd 
undetermin'd during this King's Life. And now the King being recover'd of 
The King re- his Sickneſs, relaps'd to his former Miſcarriages, and wholly alter'd and demo- E 
2 liſhd whatever Good he had already done: For he commanded the Priſoners not 
et releas'd to be kept more cloſely than before, and thoſe already diſcharg d to 
be taken up: And all Things were reduc'd to the ſame or worſe State than be- 
fore, and brought under the Management of thoſe who rather endeavour'd to 
ſubvert, than defend Juſtice, and who took more care to get Mony, than to 
correct Offences. None were ſo rich as Treaſurers and Collectors, none were 
ſo in favour as unconſcionable Lawyers, and none ſo rewarded as ſcandaloũs 4 
Promoters; ſo that many were oblig d to quit the Nation, and ſeek their For- 
tuncs in Foreign Countries. 8 | 6 ah 
In theſe troubleſom I'imes, Malcolm King of Scotland came to King William ab 
at Gloceſter, as before was appointed, for eſtabliſhing a firm Friendſhip between Fs. 
them; but Witham refus'd to admit him into his Preſence, unleſs he would do ** 
Homage to him in his own Court; which the other refuſing in any Place, but 
in the Contines of both Kingdoms, according to Cuſtom, a fatal War imme- 
A my ow diately broke out. Malcolm in a ſhort Time invaded England, and made great 
2 of Devaſtations as far as Alnewic; but Robert Mowbray Earl of Northumberland, 
Scotland. with a powerful Force unexpectedly ſet upon him near that Town, and not on- 
ly overthrew his Army, but alſo kill'd both him and his Son Edward. The 
Mar-olm ſain. Scotch Hiſtorians ſay he was ſlain by Treachery, and that the virtuous Queen 
Margaret, hearing of the Death of her Husband and Son, ſunk down with 
Grief, and could not three Days ſurvive ſo great a Loſs. Tho Malcolm left a 
Son behind him nam'd Edgar, yet the Nobility of that Kingdom aſſembling, 
Donald ſet p. Unanimouſly elected his Erother Donald to be their King, and expell'd Edgar 
Etheling, with the Engliſh then ſetled in Scotland; who taking with them the 
Children of Malcolm, found a kind Reception in England. But Donald did 
not long enjoy his Kingdom; for Duncan, natural Son to the late King, being 
then in King William's Court as an Hoſtage, deſir d to obtain his Aſſiſtance to 
gain his Father's Kingdom; and being furnith'd with a powerful Army of Ex- 
gliſb and Normans, he march'd againſt his Uncle Donald, who had newly in- 
, Puncan - vaded England. Coming to a Battel, he routed his Forces, and forc'd him to 


Crown. fly into the Weſtern liles; upon which he was crown'd King of Scotland. In 
the 
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the ſame Year Rees Prince of the Melſimen was (lain in a Battel near Brecknock 
Caſtle; from which Time Princes ceas d to rule in South. Maler, and the Kings 
of England accounted their chief Governors; but North-Wales enjoy d its 
own Princes for above a hundred and fifty Years after. 


III. King William, having ſetled all Things in the North and Weſt to his 
Satisfaction, was now diſturb d by his Brother Robert from the South, who 
charging him with Non-performance of Articles and Breach of Faith, occaſj- 
ond a new War to break out between them. Upon which William in Mid- 
Lent paſs'd over into Normandy, where he had an Enterview with his Brother, 


. 
1094. 
Reg. 4. 


A new War 


between the 


about a Treaty of Peace, but could by no means come to an Agreement. How- Kg and his 
ever a ſecond Meeting was appointed by the Mediation of their common Friends ZretherRoberr 


in the Fields of Martius, where thoſe Barons who had primes {worn to ſce 
the Peace obſerv'd on both Sides, charg'd all the Blame upon the King, who 
yet would neither acknowledge his Fault, nor perform the Agreement; but in- 
ſtead of that committed new Acts of Hoſtility, and by the Power of Mony, 
Promiſes and the Sword, gain'd the Caſtle of Buers and ſeveral others, which 
he garriſon d with his own Men. On the o her Side the Duke, having obtain d 
Aſliſtance of the King of France, beſieg d and took the Caſtle of Argenton, 
with eight hundred Men in it, whom he made Priſoners; and after thar be- 
ſieg d the Caſtle of Holme, till he forc'd Peverel the Governor, with all his 
Mon to ſurrender at Diſcretion. Upon this great Succeſs, the King immediate- 
ly ſent into England, and commanded twen'y thouſand Men to be rais'd and 
tranſported to him with all Expedition; which being muſter'd at Haſtings, the 
King's Lreaſurer, by his Order, told the Men, That each, upon the Payment 
of Ten Shillings, might be diſmiſs'd from this bad Service, By which Arti- 
tice the King had a confiderable Sum of Mony ſent him into Normandy, which 
he moſt of all wanted; and with which he ſo far prevail d upon the French 
King, as to cauſe him to withdraw his Troops; ſo that Duke Robert, who be- 
fore was proceeding with great Succeſs, was now vblig'd to retire with no leſs 
Diſadvantage. 

In rhe mean Time the Velſb made great Ravages and Incurſions in Cheſhire, 
Shropſhire, and other bordering Counties; inſomuch that King William was 
conſtrain'd to leave Normandy, and that War untiniſh'd. And reconciling him- 
ſelf to his Brother Henry, he return d into England, and with a great Army en- 
ter d Wales by Way of Montgomery, which Caſtle he re-edify'd; but the Inha- 
bitants kept ſo cloſe in the Straits of the Mountains, encompaſſed with Woods 
and Rivers, that the King could no ways moleſt them; ſo that lofing his La- 
bour, together with many of his beſt Soldiers, he return'd back with Diſho- 
nour. In the ſame Year he made a ſecond Expedition into Wales, but with no 


1 
1095. 
Reg. 3 


better Succeſs. And about the ſame Time he was diſturb d by a great Conſpira- & great Cen- 
cy form d againſt him by Robert de Mowbray Earl of Northumberland, and Hiraq. 


many other Norman Noblemen; of which the King having Notice, rais'd an 
Army and march d againſt them; who underſtanding which Way he was to 
paſs, laid an Ambuſcade for him in a Wood, which was diſcover'd to him, and 
the Deſign prevented, by Gilbert de Tonebridge one of the chief Couſpirators. 
After which his Troops march'd on to Bambrongh Caſtle which they belieg'd, 
till at length Robert fell into their Hands, who was kept a Priſoner almoſt 
thirty Years. Roger Lacy had his Lands taken from him, and given to his 
Brother Hugh, a faithful Adherent of the King's; Hugh Earl of Cheſter was 
privately reprimanded, and gave three thouſand Pounds to be reſtor d to Fa- 
vour'; as likewiſe the King receiv'd of many others great Sums of Mony, as 
Compoſitions for their Crimes. William Earl of Eu, being fully convicted, loſt 
both his Eyes and Genetals, but many others, by the Advice of the Council, 
the King ſpar'd out of Policy. 
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Book II 


In the ſame Year the King was both diſturb'd and perplex d by the Behavi- x... 
Agreat Conteſt our of Arch-Biſhop Anſelm, whoſe Perſon he hated, and whoſe Power he drea- 
between te Jed. For this Prelate would neither comply with his covetous nor ambitious 


1 Deſigns, but ſtrenuouſly oppos'd him in all Things that might endamage the 


Power and Privileges-of the Church; and when the Popedom was in Conteſt 
hetween Urban and Clement, he acknowledg d the former; contrary to the King's 
Inclinations, and to a fix d Ordinance in his Father's Reign; That no Subject in 
England (ſhould acknowledge any Pope without the King's Allowance. This 
occafion'd Matters of great Conteſt in the Nation; and many State Intreagues 
betwen the King and the Court of Rome, in which the latter by pure Manage- 
ment prevail'd. But afterwards the * roceeding to violent Methods, the 
Arch-Biſhop became ſo uneaſie, that he deſir d leave to repair to Rome, which 
at firſt was abſolutely deny d him, tho at length with Difficulty obtain d; but 

Anſelm loſes with this fatal Conſequence, that all the Revenues of the Archbiſhoprick were 

hu 4rctbif?- ſeiz' d to the King's own Uſe. This and other Grievances being repreſented to 
Pope Urban, whom the King had now acknowledg'd, he openly in a Synod de- 
creed that King Milliam ſhould be Excommunicated; which Sentence was im- 
mediately revok'd by the Interceſſion of Anſelm himſelf. But the Pope after- 
wards finding King William obſtinate, and ſtill refuſing to reſtore the Arch-Bi- 
ſhop, he became more reſolute in his Intentions, and gave the King notice that 
he would ſpare him no longer than the next Council Day. Notwithſtanding 
which, the King by ſecret Methods, Gifts and Promiſes, obtain d ſo much Fa- 
vour from the Pope, that Sentence never ſolemnly paſs'd againſt him: So that 
Anſelm having no Hopes of his Reſtoration, by the Conſent of the Pope retir'd 
to Lions, where he continu'd till after King Milliam's Death. 


A. D. But Pope Urban in theſe Times had greater Concerns to manage than the «..... 
1096. Excommunication of a ſingle Prince, and now proceeded to vaſt and unheard g. 


Reg. 2. of Deſigns. Having aſſembled a Council at Clermont 1n France, 3 the 
; a 


1% Remonſtrances of a famous Hermit call'd Peter, who in the Holy-Land had 
_— Bol been Witneſs of the Cruelties exercis'd by the Turks upon the Chriſtians, he 


War. by a zealous Harangue animated the Prelates then preſent to excite the Faithful 


to take up Arms for the Recovery of God's Country out of the Hands of thoſe 
barbarous Infidels. His Exhortations were ſo warm and moving, that they 

made ſtrong Impreſſions on all their Minds, and this uncommon Fervor in a 

ſhort Time ſo ſpread over all Europe, that incredible Numbers of all Quali- 

ties, and all Ages and Sexes, liſted themſelves in this Sacred Militia, bearing 

the Marks of red Croſſes upon their Garments, with this Motto, I is the 

Will of God. Theſe Cruſado's, and long Voyages, the Heat of which laſted 

for above two hundred Years, occaſion'd an infinite Expence of Blood and 

Treaſure, and prov'd the weakning of many Nations, the Ruin of the great 

Lords and Multitudes of the People, and the Eſtabliſhment and Encreaſe of 

the Power of the Po The chief of theſe extraordinary Adventurers were 

the famous Godfrey Duke of Bouillon and Lorrain, Hugh Brother to the King 

of France, Raymond Count of St. Giles, Robert Earl of Flanders, Baldwin 

of Hainault, and above two hundred other Lords and Princes. Among theſe 

27 — was alſo Nobert Duke of Normandy, who being fired with the Proſpect 
venturer. of this Expedition, ſent over Ambaſſadors to his Brother King William, 
deſiring that a firm Peace might be eſtabliſh'd between them, and that he 

would immediately lend him ten thouſand Marks of Silver, and take the 

oe — oy Dutchy of Normandy for his Security for three Years, till the Mony ſhould 
his Brother be repaid. The King was highly pleas d with this Propoſal, and finding the 
VI Nation already exhauſted by grievous Taxes and Impoſitions, he ſent to all the 
great Men of the Nation to furniſh him with this Sum: Inſomuch that the Bi- 

thops, Abbots and Abbeſſes broke in pieces the very Gold and Silver Plate and 
Ornaments of their Churches, and the Earls, Barons and Sheriffs oppreſs d their 

Knights and Tenants to raiſe the Mony. By this Means the King took * 

ion 
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fon of Normandy ; and ſoon after claim d the French-LVeuxin of Philip King 

of France, with the chief Towns belonging to it; but after a Year's Conteſt, 

which occaſion d many Loſſes on both Sides, the two Kings came to make a 

tirm Peace. | 
'F or King William was now more buſily employ'd againſt the Welſh, to oppoſe A. D. 

whom he march'd a third Time with a powerful Army; and tho he paſs d quite 1097. 

through the Country by the Guidance of ſome Deſerters, who ſhew'd him the Reg. 

ſecret Paſſes, and ſtay'd there from Midſummer to the End of Z#/y, = the e- ae 

People retiring into their uſual Receſſes, he loſt more of his Men by Hunger 4mm Walen 

and ill Diet, than he could kill or take of the Enemy. So that finding but 

little Proſpe& of Glory or Profit, he return'd back without performing any 

Thing beſides the building of certain Caſtles in the Marches between England 

and Wales. About Michaelmaſs he ſent Edgar Etheling with a great Army 

into Scotland, who in a ſhort Time by his Valour expell'd Donald, who had 

again poſſeſs d himſelf of the Throne, and plac'd his Nephew Edgar in his Edgar made 

Room, who was the right Heir to the Crown, and accordingly did oy to u 2 

the King of England. All this Year the Nation ſuffer d much by reaſon of the 

Scartity of Proviſions, the Badneſs of the Seaſon, and the grievous Taxes for 

the rebuilding of London Bridge, which had lately been carry'd away by a 

ſtrange Inundation, for the Building of the new Walls about the Tower, and 

the noble Hall at Weſtminſter ; which as they were Works of great Ule, as 

well as Magnificence, requir'd immenſe Sums to finiſh them, 

In part of this and the following Year King William continud in Norman- A. D. 
dy, where he reduc'd the City of Mans and a great Part of that Province to g 
his Obedience. In the mean Time the Earls of Shrewsbury and Cheſter, with 2 0 1 
many of the Nobility, and a conſiderable Army, made a new Expedition into Reg. 


Wales, being incourag'd to it by ſome Lords of that Country. Their Forces Another Expe- 
and Correſpondence were ſo great, that the two Princes Grieb and Cadogan, Win. 
their main Oppoſers, took the Mountains for their Defence; ſo that the Earls 
found an eaſie Paſſage to the Coaſts over againſt the Iſle of Angleſey ; where they 
built the Caſtle of Aber/hjennawc. After which Owen, chief Counſellor to 
the Princes, and their Father-in-Law, diſcover'd his Treaſon by going over with 
all his Forces to the Earls, with which he march'd into the Iſle of Angleſey, 
where the Earls joining with him, plunder'd the Iſle, and us'd intolerable Cru- 
elties to the poor Inhabitants. Gr th and Cadogan fled into Ireland for Safe- 
ty; but Magnus Son to the King of Norway, who had lately conquer'd the 
Orchades and the Ifle of Man, coming thither with a few Ships, gave them no 
little Diſturbance, and ſhot the Earl of Shrewsbury dead with an Arrow, which 
was look d upon as a juſt Reward for his Cruelties in this Iſle. At length Mag- 
nus retired, and the Earl of Cheſter. with the Engliſh being ſenſible they could 
not keep the Iſland, left the Command of it to Owen, the Traitor who had in- 
vited them thither. 3 
The King * his Chriſtmaſs in Normandy, and returning into England a A D 
little before Mhit ſontide, kept that Feaſt in the new Hall at Weſtminſter, : 
juſt finiſh'd ; which when he firſt ſaw, and heard others admire it for its . 99 a 
Grandeur, as being two hundred and ſeventy Foot long and ſeventy four in Reg. 33. 
Breadth, he declar'd it ſcarce worthy the Name of a Bed-Chamber, in reſpett 
of what he intended to build. From thence he went down to hunt in the 
New Foreſt, where in the midſt of his Sport, a Meſſenger from Normandy in- 
form'd him that the City of Mans was ſurpriz'd by Count Elias, and that the 
Caſtle without ſpeedy Succour was like to be ſurrender d. Upon which News 
he with his uſual Bravery bad the Meſſenger tell thoſe in the Caſtle He would 
be with them in eight Days. And immediately turning his Horſe's Head to- The Xing's /pee- 
wards the Sea, he rod with the utmoſt Speed; and when ſome of his Atten- , Expedition 
dants deſir d him to ſtay till his Army was got ready, he cry'd out, They who dy. OY 


* | dy, 
love me will fullow me. Thus riding as far as Dartmouth with a ſmall Reti- : 
7, | 


nue, 
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and Succeſs, 


Robert reſuſes 
Jeruſalem. 


A. D, 


1 100. 
Reg. 13. 
The King's 
Deſigns. 


The King 43 
[lain in the 
new Foreſt. 


the Crown of 


nue, and going to take Shipping, the Weather was ſo tempeſtuous, that the 
Maſter of the Veſſel declar d, They could not paſs without the utmoſt Hazard 
of their Lives. But William reply d, Did you ever hear of a King that was 
drown'd ? and making what Sail he could, he arriv d at Barfleur the next Mor- 
ning, and order'd all his Officers and Soldiers immediately to attend him at 
Mans. Where the King not only raisd the Siege, but took Hias Priſoner, 
who being brought before him, the King in a triumphing Manner faid, 
Now, Sir, I have ſecur'd you: Jes, reply d the other, you have, but it was 
by Chance more than Valour ; if I were at Liberty, I would ſhew you what I 
could perform. The King anſwer d, What could you perform! take your Li- 
berty, and ſhew your Abilities, I expect no Return for this Favour; and ſo 
he generouſly diſmiſs'd him. The King having thus reſcu'd Mans, and reduc'd 


the Country once more to his Obedience, return'd into England about Michael- 
maſs. | 


In this Year the Chriſtians, after many admirable Toils and Acts of Valour, us. 


took the City of Jeruſalem by Storm, and put near forty thouſand Saracens to ** 
the Sword. After which they agreed to ele& Robert Duke of Normandy to be 
King of that City and all Paleſdme but he refuſing it out of a Proſpect of 
the Crown of England, it is obſerv'd by our Hiſtorians, that he never after 
proſper'd in any Ihing he undertook; and upon his Denial, they elected the 
renowned Godfrey of Bouillon, who had done continual Wonders both by 
his Head and Arm. In the mean Time, as Vitales informs us, King William 
was forming vaſt Deſigns : For Milliam Earl of Poittou, propoſing to make 
War in the Holy-Land; now offer'd the King to mortgage to him his Dutchy 
of Aquitain, with his other Territories for a large Sum of Mony which he 
wanted for that Expedition. The Propoſal being readily embrac'd by the 
King, he commanded a mighty Fleet to be prepared, and a great Army to ac- 
company him out of England, that he might hinder his Brother Robert's Re- 
turn into Normandy, take Poſſeſſion of A* and extend the Bounds of 
his Empire as far as the River Garonne. In order to which, his Royal Navy 
which was to carry over vaſt Sums of Gold and Silver, was now almoſt ready 
to ſer Sail; but 'till then the King to divert himſelf went in the Beginning of 
Auguſt to hunt in the New Foreft, where Death put an end to all his aſpiring 
Projects; of which we have theſe Circumſtances. A Monk the Night befors 
dream'd that he ſaw a Crucifix ſpurn the King to the Ground, and, caus d Fire 
and Smoke ro come out of his Mouth; which being related to him in the 
Morning, he made a Jeſt of it, ſaying, The Monk wants Mony for his Dream; 
go give him a hundred Shillings, but bid him dream better hereafter. The 
King would not be diſſuaded from making Trial of it, but fortifying himſelf 
with Wine, he went to hunt in the Foreſt with his Brother Henry, and a few 
Followers; among whom was Malter Tyrrell, a French Knight, who was an 
expert Huntſman, and an excellent Archer. In the latter End of the Day.the 
King ſhot at a Stag, and gave him a flight Wound; and while he was following 
him, with his Hand before his Eyes to defend them from the Sun, Walter ſhot 
in ſuch a Manner, that the Arrow by glancing hit the King full upon the Breaſt, 
who with one Groan fell to the Ground, and foon after dy'd without uttering 
a Word. Upon the Sight of this Valter immediately took Horſe and fled, 
without any to purſue him; for every Man's Thoughts were taken up with 


greater Matters. His Body was ſoon after thrown into a poor Collier's Carr, 


and through a Lane, where the Cart is ſaid to have fallen in pieces, was con- 
vey'd to the Biſhop's Palace at Wincheſter, where his Corps was the next Day bury d 
in the Church under the Tower, in the Preſence of many Nobfemen, but no 
real Mourners. Thus fell King Wi/liam the Second, commonly call'd Rufus, 
in the forty fourth Year of his Age, after an active and vigorous Reign of twelve 
Years, ten Months, and twenty two Days; his Death happening on the ſecond 


Day of Auguf. 


It 


\/ 
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Malmsib, 
&c. 


It is obſervable that this Prince was the Third of this Race, who in a few 
Years met with their Deaths in this Foreſt; as if Heav'n deſign d to revenge 
upon the Children their Father's Sins, in deſtroying ſo many Churches and Vil- 
lages to make them a Receptacle for wild Beaſts. But however it was, this 
Prince met with his Deſerts for his imitating and exceeding his Father in thoſe 
Actions which were molt covetous, cruel and tyrannical; ſo that he may juſtly 
be rank'd among the worſt Kings that England ever had. He wanted the Piety, 
Chaſtity, Humanity and Wiſdom of his Father; yet ſeveral Qualities he poſſeſs d 
were both valuable and admirable. as his Courage, Bravery, and Magniticence, 
in which he was ſo vigorous and daring, that he was never dejected in the 

ateſt Extremity, and very rarely fail'd of Succeſs. He was liberal to his 
3 and eſpecially to Soldiers, magnificent in his Retinue and Buildings, 
and expenſive in his Cloaths; as appears from the common Story of Breeches or 
Hoſe which he refus'd to wear becauſe they coſt but three Shillings, ordering his 
Chamberlain ts bring thoſe of a Mark Price, who ſufficientiy pleas'd him by 
bringing the ſame again, after the King's Price was ſet upon them. He was a 
Prince of little or no Faith, haughty, ſevere, covetous and prophane upon all 
Occaſions. When fifty Engliſb Gentlemen, who had been accus'd of hunting 
and killing Deer, had by the Trial of Fire-Ordeal eſcapd Condemnation, he 
paſſionately declar'd, That he could not believe that God was a juſt Judge in 
ſuffering it. Notwithſtanding his ſevere and covetous Temper, there are Act ions 
that ſhew he had ſometimes a ſenſe of Generoſity, Juſtice and Good Nature, 

rticularly when a great Abby became vacant, and two rich and ambitious 
Thr came to purchaſe it of him, according to his Simonaical Methods, he 
obſerv'd a third Monk at a Diſtance, and asking him 1/ hat he would give, and 
receiving An wer, That he would give nothing, and that it was againſt his 
Conſcience, he immediately {wore his uſual Oath, That he atone deſerv'd it, 
and ſhould have it for nothing. This King's Revenues were in all Probability 
the ſame with his Father's, yet his Expences being greater, he rais'd more un- 
reaſonable Jaxes; and to augment his Revenues, he frequently kept ſeveral Bi- 
ſhopricks and Abbies vacant, and took the Protits to himſelf; and at the Lime of 
his Death he had in his Hands the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, the Biſhop- 
ricks of Wincheſter and Salisbury, and twelve rich Abbies. Yet he gave the 
new Church of St. Saviour's in Southwark to the Monks call'd Decharitate; 
and alſo founded an Hoſpital in Tor- to the Honour of St. Peter. 


His Chara#er, 


Moſt Writers obſerve that ſeveral Diſaſters fell out in this Reign, as in Diſaſters in this 
the ſecond Year a dreadful Earthquake happen d; in the fourth a violent Light- . 


ning had ſtrange Effects upon the Abby of I inſcombe. Not long after a vaſt 
Tempett blew down fix hundred Houſes in London, and carry d away the Rooff 
of Bow Church after an unheard of manner. In the ninth Year a blazing Star 
appear d with two Buſhes, and other Stars ſeem' d to ſhoot Darts at cach other, 
to the Amazeient of all Spectators. In the eleventh, a Well of Blood for tifteen 
Days together roſe out of the Ground at Finchamſted near Abington in Barkſhire. 
In the laſt of his Reign, the Sea breaking over its Banks, drown'd an innumera- 
ble Multitude of People in many Counties, and in Kent over-ran the Lands 
which formerly belong d to the famous Earl Godwin, which are ſtill call'd God- 
wwn's Sands, lying very dangerous for Sailors. Malmesbury and others alſo ob- 
ſerve, That notwathftanding the warlike Genius of this Age, there began to be a 
great Corruption of Manners among the young Noblemen, Gentlemen and Cler- 
gy in thoſe Times, who practis'd all the Luxury of Eating and Drinking, and 
thow'd ſo much Effeminacy in their Habits and Carriage, that they appear'd 
Men in nothing ſo much as their Attempts upon the Chaltity of Women. 


4 2 SRT. 


Corruption. 
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S E C I: III. 
The Reign of King HE NR V whe Firſt. 
Containing 3 5 Tears, 3 Months, and 1 Day. 


PON the ſudden Death of King William, his younger Brother ,,,,, 


I. | | Henry, who from his Learning then uncommon to Princes had the 

Sirname of Beau-Clerk, found it no great Difficulty to aſcend the 
Throne of England, notwithſtanding the fair Pretenſions of his eldeſt Brother 
Robert. He was now about forty two Years of Age, of great and promiſing 
Abilities ; and wanted not ſeveral -—_ by which he might mount this high Sta- 
tion: Particularly, The general Diſlike of King William's ſevere curbing of the 
Natives; The great Diſtance and Careleſsneſs of his Brother Robert; His own 
Engliſh Birth, having both a King and a Queen to his Parents; His promiſing 
to abrogate all bad and rigorous Laws impos'd by his Father and Brother, the 
reſtoring the Clergy from Exile to their Livings; Remiſſion of all unjuſt Taxes, 
and due Puniſhments to the chief Promoters of them, upon which Account to 
ſatisfie the People he committed Ralph Biſhop of Durham, that exorbitant 
Oppreſſor, to the Tower. Then taking a ſolemn Oath, © To keep all good and 
* juſt Laws towards his People, and to remove all Oppreſſions and unjuſt Pra- 
ices, both in Eccleſiaſtical and Secular Affairs, which had happen d during 
© bis Brother's Reign, he was publickly crown'd by Maurice Biſhop of London, 
upon Sunday the fifth Day of Auguſt, His firſt Buſineſs was to put in execu- 
tion what he had promis'd, honourably and wiſely beginning with the Regula- 
tion of his own Court, from whence he caſhier'd many nice and effeminate Per- 
ſons, making a Decree againſt his Courtiers Rapines and Adulteries, puniſhing 
the former with Death, and the latter with the Loſs of Eyes and other criminal 


Parts. Then he reſtor'd to the Engliſh the Uſe of thoſe Lights which his Fa- 


Hi Charter of ther had prohibited, and confirm d many 3 to the Nation by a publick 


Charter under his broad Seal, which Matth. Paris has preſervd in his Hi- 
ſtory. The Subſtance of it 1s, © Firſt, He confirms the Liberty of the Church 

from all Oppreſſions, or Reſervation of any of its Revenues upon Vacancies. 
Next, That the Heirs of the Nobility ſhould inherit their Father's Lands 
without Redemption from him, which Favour they were to afford to their 
© Tenants. H hat the Gentry might have liberty to marry their Daughters and 
* Kinſwomen, without the King's Licence, to any but his Enemies. That 
* Widows ſhould have their Dowers, and not be compell'd to marry againſt their 
Will. That Mothers or neareſt Relations ſhould be Guardians to Minors. 
Next he appoints the Puniſhment of Coiners to be with Loſs of Limbs, and 
© ordains a Meaſure the Length of his Arm to be the Standard of Commerce 
© among his People. Laſtly he forgave all Debts due to the Crown, and all 
Murthers committed before his Coronation, with ſome other like Indulgences. 
Hut to the greateſt Satisfaction of the People, he confirm'd the Laws of King 
* Edward. Jo this Charter all the chief Men of the Nation were Witneſles: 
and by the King's Command Copies were tranſmitted to every County, and or- 
der'd to be kept in particular Monaſteries. Yet notwithſtanding this Care, ſcarce 
any of them were to be found in the Reign of King John, when the Conteſt 
about this Charter commenc'd between that King and the Barons. 

Shortly after the Coronation, the King diſpatch'd a Meſſenger to Arch-Biſho 


M.Paris, 


Ladner 
| | A 


Anſelm, then at Lyons, inviting him to return into England with all Speed, 
and in his Letters added his Prayers and Withes for him, promiſing 70 ſubject 
himſelf and his Kingdom to his Council and Direction; and his Return prov'd 
highly to the Satisfaction of the Nation. To add to which, the King reſolv'd 


to 
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to leave off his Miſtreſſes, and became a Suter to Edgar King of Scotland for his 
excellent Siſter Matilda, who was Daughter to Queen Marg aret the Siſter of 
Edgar Etheling; by which means his Iſſue might be both of the Blood of the 
Engliſb Nation, and the Engliſb Kings. But in this he met with one great Ob- 
ſtruction. which was her Education from her Infancy in a Monaſtery in Wilton 
among Nuns ; and being veil'd like them, ſhe was thought by her Parents to 
have been dedicated to the Service of God. This was left to the ſole Deter- 
mination of Arch-Biſhop Anſelm, but he declin'd that Office, without the Ap- 
probation of a Council; and accordingly he ſummon'd the Biſhops, Abbots, the 
Clergy and certain Noblemen to Lambeth, where ſhe acknowledg'd She had 
been veil d, but againſt her Will, and took that Habit upon her to preſerve her 
Chaſtity from the Luſts of the Normans, according to the Example of many 
Matrons and Virgins, ſince King William ſubdu d the Nation. Upon which 
Allegations and Proofs, by the Judgment of the whole Council ſhe had lau. ful 
Liberty of her Perſon allow'd her, and not long after, upon the Feaſt of St. M. — — go 
chael, the Marriage was ſolemniz d between King Henry and this Lady, to the Smd. 
general Satisfaction of all Men. . 3 

In the mean Time Duke Robert, who had gain d great Reputation in the Holy A. D. 
Land, and was newly return d into his own Country, began to caſt an envious Eye 
upon his Brother Henry, and reſolv'd to attempt that Crown which he concluded 
to be his own Right. And eng — by Ralph Biſhop of Durham, who Reg. ©. 
had eſcap'd out of Priſon into Normandy, and ſeveral others, who began to Date Robert 
fear the vigorous and reſolute Temper of King Henry, he made all neccllary 8 


5 2 2 R Crown of En- 
Preparations for ſo great an Enterprize. The Report of this intended Invaſion, glanq, . 


1101. 


whichdiſturb'd the whole Nation, lad various Effects upon Mens Minds, and divided 


the Nobility and great Men into Parties, ſo that the King was driven to great 
Uncertainties. As he continually ſuſpected their Conſtancy and Fidelity, ſo they 
no leſs dreaded his Authority and Power, being better ſatisfy d with the more 
mactive Diſpoſition of his Brother Robert. Upon mature Deliberation it was 
reſolv'd that Security ſhould be given on both Sides, and Arch-Biſhop Anſelm 
was made Mediator between the King and them, who giving them his Hand on 
the King's Behalf, ſolemnly promis'd, That he would govern the whole King- 

dom as long as he lib d, by pious and 4 Laus, which at preſent gave them 

full Satisfaction. Yet when Duke Robert had put to Sea, many of the Eugliſh 

Nation revolted, as alſo a conſiderable Part of the Fleet, ſo that he ſoon found 

a ſafe Landing at Portſmouth, and he did not a little rejoice at this fortunate me h 4 
Beginning, threatning his Brother with Revenge for all Mrongs, and con. Yortimouth. 
demning the Nobility for ae him to be thus injur d, while he for the 

common Good of Chriſtendom was imploy'd in the Holy War. On the other 

Side Henry us'd all Methods to defeat his Deſigns, and being ſenſible of the 

great Influence of the Arch-Biſhop he made new Promiſes of Obedience to him 

and the Apoſtolick See. Upon which Anſelm pathetically repreſented to the 

great Men and the whole Army the Scandal and Impiety of Mens violating their 

Faith once given to their Prince; which had ſuch a happy Effect upon them 

that they reſolv'd rather to part with their Lives than their Loyalty: And the 

Succeſs and Safety of King Henry was chiefly owing to the Fidelity and Indu- 

{try of this Arch-Biſhop. For Robert being hereby defeated in the Confidence 

he repos'd in the Nobility, he by the Mediation of the chief Men of both Sides, 

concluded a Peace with his Brother, and made a fair Agreement. The Sub- 4 Pence cs 
ſtance of which was, That in Conſideration Henry was born after his el berwee) 
* Father's Acquiſition of England, and was now unanimouſly crown'd King, he“ 7% 
* ſhould enjoy the ſame during Life, paying to Robert three thouſand Marks 

* annually by way of Fealty, and reſtoring whatever he held in Normandy ; 

© and the Survaver ſhould be Heir to the other, if he dy'd without a Son: That 

* all offending Perſons ſhould have their Honours and Lands reſtor d to them. 

For the Confirmation and Performance of which, twelve chief Noblemen of 


either 
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either Side took a ſolemn Oath, and the Armies were immediately disbanded; 
and Duke Robert was nobly entertain'd for the Space of ſix Months in the 
Court of his Brother Henry. 


A. D. This Agreement prov'd a great Strengthning to the Deſigns of King Henry, 4 


but not long after a Flame broke out, which conſum'd the Parties that rais d it, 
and brought the King to a more compleat Authority. Robert de Beleſme, Earl 
Reg. 3. of Shrewsbury, Son to Roger Montgomery, an intrepid Youth, preſuming up- 
An Inſurreti- on the Power of his Friends and Fortunes, fortify'd the Caſtles of Shrewsbury, 
0 in England. Briggeworth, Tickhill and Arundel, and joining with the diſaffected Welſh, 
made a formidable Inſurrection. Upon which the King with great Vigour and 
Reſolution march'd into thoſe Parts; againſt Arundel Caſtle he rais'd another of 
Wood, and took it; beſieg d Bridgeworth, which immediately yielded, and 
Shrewsbury ſoon ſent him their Keys and Pledges of their Obedience. So that 
Ir is queltd. in a ſhort Time Beleſme, with the two Earls his Brothers, Roger and Arnulph, 
were conſtrain'd to leave England and their Eſtates, and retire into Normandy ; 
where they rais'd vaſt Diſturbances for three Years together. Many Towns and 
Churches were burnt by their Means; and almoſt all Normandy ſtood up 
againſt this violent Earl of Shrewsbury 3 but they wanted a ſufhcient Commander 
to quell the Power of ſo furious a Ravager. He was a Man of Parts and Sub- 
tlety, had a conſiderable Strength about him, and ſupported himſelf by his great 
Wealth, which he had treaſured up in thirty four ſtrong Caſtles, built for rebel- 
lious Deſigns. 


Theſe Men were not more active and buſie abroad, than Arch-Biſhop Anſelm Bu. 


was at home, who being a Man of a ſtiff Reſolution, in a Synod at Weſtminſter, 

The marry4 incurr d the Hatred both of the King and the Clergy. For tirſt he proceeded 
Clergy cenſe to excommunicate all marry'd Prieſts, when half the Clergy of the Nation were 
either marry'd, or the Sons of marry'd Prieſts; and next he inhibited all Lay- 

Men from hearing of their Maſſes. Upon which Huntington makes this Re- 

flection, That however it might ſeem laudable to ſome, to others it appear d 
dangerous; leſt while they affected a Purity above their Strength, they might 

A. De, fall into an Impurity of a greater Malignity. After this Succefs, the Arch- 
1103. Biſhop proceeded to cenſure and condemn thoſe Prelates and Ecclefiaſticks who 
aw. & had accepted their Inveſtitures from the King, which uſually was done by receiving 
& 4. a Paſtoral Staff and a Ring, an ancient Rite, teſtifying their Donation was from 
their Soveraign : For which free Proceedings, and for refuſing to conſecrate 

certain Biſhops advanc'd by the King, a great Conteſt aroſe between them; and 

the Arch-Biſhop thinking himſelf injurd by the preſent growing Power, ap- 


Great Contefls yea1'd to Pope Paſchall, and ſhortly after went in Perſon to Rome. The King 


between the 


Kine and the Alto ſent his Ambaſſadors to the ſame Place, Herbert Biſhop of Norwich, with 

Arcl-Biſhep.. Robert Biſhop of Lichfield, both of his Privy-Council, and William Waretwaſt 
his Procurator, a Clergy Man of great Courage and Elocut ion; who in debating 
his Soveraign's Cauſe Before the Pope and Cardinals, with a threatning Coun- 
tenance declar'd, That the King his Maſter would ſvoner part from his King - 
dom, than x the Right of Inveſtiture of Churches. To whom the Pope ſharp- 
ly reply'd, IF that be his Reſolution, while Paſchall lives, he ſhall never enjoy 
them without Puniſhment, tho it were to * his Head. Yet he granted 
the King ſome of his Father's Uſages, wholly prohibiting the Inveſtiture of 
Churches. This Conteſt aroſe ſo high, that for a while 4n/elm, as in the laſt 
Reign, loſt his Archbiſhoprick, and the King was in great Danger of Excom- 
munication. But after three Years, Matters were brought to an Accommoda- 
tion; and upon the Pope's allowing that the Clergy might do Homage to the 

At length they King, which had been before deny'd, the King was perſuaded to part with his 

3 : of Inveſtitures; and all Vacancies being till'd, both Parties reſted ſa- 
tisfy d. | 


uring theſe Controverfies, King Henry was more ſucceſsful in relation to 8. 4s 


his Brother Robert; who coming into England, and being ſplendidly enter- 
- tain'd „ 


Man- 
&c. 


ä — — — 
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tain'd, out of Generoſity, or by the Perſuaſions of Queen Matilda, remitted the 
Penſion of three thouſand Marks, due to him by Articles; tho' he was far leſs 
able to forbear, than the King to pay ſuch a Sum. But when his Wants made A, D. 
4 him ſenſible of his Error, he openly exclaim'd againſt King Henry, as tho he 
| had impos'd upon his Generoſity; and giving Ear and Credit to ſuch as ſought 
their Diſunion, he gave his Brother all Occaſions for a Rupture, who wanted 
A no great Incitement to any Thing of that Nature. Beſides this preſent Diſplea- 
—_ ſure, Duke Robert had profuſely waſted the Inheritance his Father had left him, 
* which was the Dukedom of Normandy, having now ſcarce any Place left in his 
Dominions, but the City of Roven, with which alſo he would have parted, had 
not the Citizens deny'd their Conſents, Bur the greateſt Diſobligation was the 4 ſecond ; 
Duke's ready Receiving all the Traiterous Subjects of his Brother; for beſides Prev = 


—yHy 


1104. 


Reg. 5. 


tween the King 


W. Robert Beleſme and others, now William Earl of Mortaign in Normandy and ard Duke Ro- 
of Cornwall in England, being deny d the Earldom of Kent, which he claim'd bert. 
mY as Heir to his Uncle Odo, in a great Diſcontent retir'd into Normandy, where 
beſides his vigorous Aſſaults of the King's Caſtles and Soldiers, he much endan- 
er'd the Poffeſlions of Richard Earl of Cheſter, then a Child and the King's 
Ward, So that the Flames of War rais'd by theſe Seditions, ſeem to have been 
blown from England into Normandy, and to have ſet fire to the Territories of 
the Engliſh in that Country. Nor is it eaſie to declare, ſays Hoveden, what 
Miſeries in the mean Time the Nation felt at home by the ſevere Taxes then 
laid upon it. 
ris, Normandy was now in a great Confuſion, and ſuffer d extreamly from the A. D. 
Mam. Care leſsneſs and Profuſeneſs of Robert and his Followers; ſo that Malmesbury 
ſays, That as well for his Brother's Reputation, as for the Sufferings of Nor- 
mandy, Henry could no longer endure that wicked Men ſhould maintain their Reg. 7. 
own Luxury with the Eſtates of the Poor, therefore he firſt admoniſh'd his Bro- 
ther by gentle Words, To act like, a Prince, and not like a Monk, nor to en- 
courage Traitors to their Soveraign. But this not having its Effect, the King 
proceeded to open Force, and by large Diſtributions of Mony carry'd out of Ning mates 
England, he won many of the Norman Nobility to revolt from their Lord, 9 #ar with 
took the Town and Caſtle of Caen by Compoſition, and burnt Bayeux, with 
the beautiful Church of St. Mary's, whereupon the Priories of Normandy yiel- 
ded themſelves to his Protection; by whoſe Example the Britains and thoſe of 
Anjou did the like; ſo that their Caſtles and Forts were fill'd with King Hen- 
ry's Garriſons, without any great Reſiſtance from Duke Robert. Which done, 
the King return'd in a triumphant Manner into England, in the End of Au— 
tumn, in order to renew the War the next Campaign, being not able to finiſh 
his Conqueſts as yet, for want of Mony, which he went over to raiſe. 
ve, Duke Robert now finding himſelf in a declining Condition, refolv'd to be- 4. D 
va. come a Mediator himſelf; and coming over into England in Perſon, aftera  _* 
more humble Manner than was agreeable to his Birth or Nature, he deſird a 1! 9. 
Peace: Which being refus'd him, he return'd more exaſperated than ever, Reg. ;. 
threatning to be reveng d of all Injuries. Matth. Paris tells us that the King | 
upon this Occaſion felt ſome Remorſe of Conſcience for his unkind Ulage to 
his Brother, and uſurping of his Kingdom, and alſo apprehended ſome Rebelli- 
on of his Subjects. But to ſecure himſelf in the Affections of all Men, he 
ſummon'd a grand Council or Parliament to London, where in a ſolemn Speech 
he proteſted againſt Duke Robert his Brother, Who for his inſolent refuſing He makes greas 
the Kingdom of Jeruſalem, was now juſtly forſaken of God; ſetting forth hie Nee 
uncaſie and arrogant Temper, and Contempt of the Englilh Nation, as alſo * 
his own humble and peaceable Diſpoſition, and continu'd Reſolution to main- 
tain all their Liberties and Privileges, and particularly the Sacred Laws of 
King Edward; aſſuring them That if he had but the Hearts and Afettions of 
his Engliſh Subjects, he fear'd not the utmoſt Power of his Brother, and all 
bis Normans. With theſe ſpecious Promiſes he ſo gain'd upon their Inclinati- 
ons, 
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ons, that they declar d, They would live and die with him againſt any Enemy 
whatſoever. 
The King having obtain d this Point, about the End of July paſs d over in- Fi. 
to Normandy, with à powerful Army; and the r Nobility of the King- 4. 
dom; and piercing into the Country he built a Fort near the Town of Tinche- 
bray, with an Intention to ſtreighten it, and force it to ſurrender. But the Earl 
of Mortaign with ſome Forces in a ſhort Time reliev'd it, at which the King 
highly incens'd laid Siege to the Town; which oblig'd that Earl to beg of 
Duke Robert to come down to his Aſſiſtance, to which he readily yielded, and 
march'd with ſeveral Noblemen, and all the Forces he could poſſibly gather to- 
gether. Tho' the King was more powerful in Horſe, yet the Duke had a greater 
Number of Foot, ſo that both Parties were willing to come to a general Bat- 
tel, which was fought before this Town, with great Obſtinacy for a while, 
The King total. till at length the King's Horſe prevail'd, and the Duke's Army was totally rou- 
ly row: the ted, with no great Loſs to the Victors. In this Battel the —— the Duke 
— 7 Priſoner, the Earl of Mortaign, William Criſpin, William Ferrars, Mobert 
Stuteville the Elder, with many other Norman Barons, as alſo four hundred 
Knights or Horſemen, and ten thouſand Foot; ſo that upon this great Victory 
all Normandy ſubmitted to the King, which verify'd his Father Milliam' Pre- 
diction, That he ſhould exceed both his Brothers in Riches and Greatneſs. 
This memorable Battel was fought on Michaelmaſs Eve, about forty Years af- 
ter that at Haſtings; and as the Norman Duke then ſubdu'd an Engliſb King, 
Normandy re- and gain'd his Kingdom, ſo now an Engliſb King, by the Aſſiſtance of his En- 
duc a. gliſb Subjects, conquer d Normandy, which for many Years after was held by 
the Kings of England. In this Battel Edgar Erheling was alſo taken Priſoner, 
who was immediately ſet at Liberty by the King; and having been often made 
the Sport and Paſtime of Fortune, he paſs'd the reſt of his Life in Peace and 
Retirement. As for Duke Robert and the Earl of Mortaign, the King ſent 
them Priſoners into England, the former to Cardiff Caſtle in Wales, and the 
latter to the Tower of London. The Duke continu'd a Priſoner for twenty 
ſix Years, all the reſt of his Life; but as for the Story of the King's ordering 
his Eyes to be put out, the Silence of the beſt Authors, and the Improbability 
of ſeveral Circumſtances in it, renders 1t of too little Credit to be rely'd on. 


141 II. King Henry having eſtabliſh'd his Power, and finiſh'd all Foreign Con- ;,,... 

o- teſts, turn'd his Thoughts to the Regulation of Domeſtick Inconveniencies: .“ 
o&y wy And by the Advice of Arch-Biſhop Anſelm, and the Noblemen of his King- 
Reg. z. dom, he redreſs'd ſeveral evil Practices, and began with his own Court. It 
TheKing makes was uſual in his Brother's Reign, for the Multitude which follow'd the Court 
many le to commit great Diſorders and Ravages without Control, and to behave them- 
ſelves rudely towards the Wives and Daughters of the Country People, 
ſo that they fled from their Habitations upon the Approach of the Court. For 
the Remedy of which, the King ordain'd by a publick Edict, That whoever 
was found guilty of theſe and the like Practices, ſhould loſe his Eyes, his Hands, 
Feet or other Members; which being executed upon ſome, deterr'd others from 
ſuch Offences. He alſo took notice of the great Miſchiefs ariſing from falſe 
and corrupt Mony, and decreed, That every falſe Coiner ſhould ſuffer Caſtrati- 
A. D. on or the Loſs of his Eyes. And now being free from all Fear of Rivals, 
; King Henry growing diſdainful, ſays M. Paris, refus d to perform what he had 
110% ſo often promis d to his Nobility, uſing haughty Words and Threats; for God 
Reg. ; had beſtow'd upon him three Bleſſings, Wiſdom, Victory and Riches, above 
9 of his Predeceſſors: Yet, adds he, he ſhew'd himſelf unthankful to God; 
ble, and, as others ſay, too regardleſs of his Clergy, in ſuffering Anſelm, newly 
reconc1l'd to him, to tyrannize over them, and in a Synod to lay heavy Punith- 
mehts upon the marry d Prieſts, making no Difference between Matrimony and 
Fornication, and putting many from their Benetices, becauſe they refus'd to 


put 
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put away their lawful Wives; from whence great Conteſts were rais'd, and = 
vous Sins committed both againſt God and Nature. In this Synod a De ate 
aroſe concerning the Largeneſs of the Dioceſe of Lincoln, and it was unanimbuſ- 
ly agreed to make another Biſhoprick out of it, and to fix the See at E/y: But 
tht Anſelm wrot to the Pope concerning it, the Deſign was not ftiniſh'd in his 
Life-Time; yet not long after it was compleated, and Henry Biſhop of Bangor 
was made the firſt Biſhop of that Place. 

In the mean Time, Philip King of France dying, was ſucceeded by Lewis 
his Son, who ſoon ſhew'd himſelf no Friend to King Henry; for which Rea- 
{on the King ſail'd into Normandy, where he made what Preparations were 


Lewis King of 


France is en- 


lows of King” 


convenient againſt a ſuſpected Man. Here upon ſome freſh Jealouſie he com- Henry. 


manded his Nephew William, Son to his Brother Robert, to be taken into Cu- 
ſtody ; but the young Prince by means of his Tutor Elias made his Eſcape; 
and was carry'd to the Court of France, and to divers other Princes, who were 
ſolicited for Aid and Afliſtance in his Behalf, but all in vain; for tho' many of 
the Normans favour'd him, as a handſom Perſon and of good natural Parts, and 
were earneſt for his Advancement, yet neither Prince nor Subject dare preſume 
at that Time to make War againſt the Power of King Henry. The King hav- 
ing paſs'd his Winter in Normandy, return'd into England a little before Whit- 


ſontide, and held his Court with extraordinary Splendor at Meſtminſter; where 


the Ambaſſadors of the Emperor Henry the Fourth waited on him with a noble 
and magnificent Retinue, to deſire his Daughter Matilda in Marriage. The 
King conſented to the Propoſal, and the Articles were ſoon fign'd; but the Prin- 
ceſs her ſelf being very young, continu'd in England till the Year follow in 


A. D. 
1109. 


Reg. 


* „ 
0 


The King eſpou- 
ſes huDaugiter 
Matilda toHen- 


when the was ſent over into Germany with the higheſt Pomp, and a vaſt Porti- Y Emperor 


on of ready Mony; for which three Shillings were laid upon every Hide of 
Land in England, which according to Dr. Brady's Computation amounted to 
98248 50 Pounds of our preſent Mony. Before the Marriage was celebrated 


Arch-Biſhop Anſelm dy'd; a Prelate of great 3 and Strictneſs of Life, Avch-Bitop 


and ſo inviolable a Friend to Rome, that that See in 
for a Saint. King Henry took the Archbiſhoprick and all its Appendages into 
his own Hands, and according to the evil Example of his Brother William, 
kept it vacant five Years. Upon his Death the Clergy had hopes of enjoying 
the Liberty of Matrimonial Society, but the King took Care to pur that Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Ordinance in Execution; upon which, out of Fear, and in the Sight 
of Men, they behav'd themſelves accordingly; but, ſays Eadmer, if in ſe- 
* cret they acted otherwiſe, the Charge muſt fall on their own Heads; for, 
adds he, if God will judge Fornicators and Adulterers, certainly the Abuſers 
* of their own Coſens, not to ſay their own Siſters and Daughters, ſhall never 
* eſcape his Vengeance. 

About this Time happen'd the Reſtoration of Learning in the Univerſity of 
Cambridge, which was by the Means of Foffred Abbot of Croyland, who ſent 
over to his Mannor of Cotenham near Cambridge, Giſlebert his Fellow Monk 


7 


and Profeſſor of Divinity, with three other Monks, who had fol low'd him in- 


ratitude Canoniz d him Anſelm ies, 


A. D. 


Reg. =. 


to England, who being throughly furniſh'd with Philoſophical Theorems, and The Reftoration 
other ancient Sciences, repair'd daily to Cambridge ; where they hired a pub- of Learning in 


lick Barn, made open Profeſſion of their Sciences, and in a ſhort Time drew 
a great Number of Scholars together. In leſs than two Years Time their Num- 
bers were ſo increas'd, from the Country as well as the Town, that there was 


never a Houſe, Barn or Church large enough to contain them all. Upon which 


theſe Monks dividing themſelves into ſeveral Places, and taking the Univer- 
lity of Orleans for their Pattern, read to their Scholars apart in ſeveral Com- 
panies, uſing the beſt Authors in Grammar, Rhetorick and Logick ; whilſt 
G1/lebert the principal Maſter preach'd to the People upon all Sundays and 
Holy Days. That the Study of ancient Learning then flouriſh'd at Ox- 
ford as well as Cambridge, and that there were publick Schools for teach- 
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ing the Sciences, may be ſeen from Mr. Wood's Antiquities of that Univer- 
ſity. 


The King's Peace, which ſeem'd ſecure by his new Alliance with the Empe- Hani 
4. ror, and bis great Glory, began now to be envy'd, and his Brother's Misfor- — 


11 II. tunes to be highly pity d, both by ſome Engliſh as well as Normans. F or Fulk 
Reg. 7. Earl of Anjou both threaten'd 3 and by corrupting the Inhabitants, 
Diſturbance:in won the City of Conſtance from the King's Obedience. To ſtop whoſe Ca- 
Normanch. reer Henry paſsd over into Normandy, where he us d great Severities, and put 
ä to Death Elias Earl of Maine, who held that Country againſt him; which 
ſo diſoblig'd Godfrey Earl of Gaunt, that he afterwards enter d into that Earl- 
dom, and marrying the Daughter of E/zas, kept that Country againſt all the 
Power of King Henry. But in the mean Time the King was imploy d in a 
politick Project at home, in relation to many poor Flemming, who came over 
into England both in his Father's and his own Reign, being forc'd hither by 
vaſt Inundations of the Sea in Flanders; By their coming in ſuch numerous 
Swarms, they became a Burthen to the Nation, upon which the Kang at firſt 
planted them in the waſte Parts of Northumberland; but finding they might 
be more ſerviceable for the reſtraining of the Welfs, whom he had lately ſub- 
The Xing ſattles du d, he tranſplanted them with their Families into Wales, giving them all 
the Flemmings the Country of Rhos, lying about Pembroke and Haverford-Weſt, which be- 
* Wai fore had been conquer d from the Yelp Princes. The Deſcendents of theſe 
Flemmings have continu'd to this Day, being quite different from the native 
Britains or Welſhmen, both in Language and Manners; and being an indu- 
ſtrious ſtout People, afterwards prov'd a ſure Defence agamſt the Inſurrections 


of the Helſp, manifeſting the Excellency of the Roman Policy, in preſerving 
all new Conqueſts by Colonies. 
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A. D. Alter this King Henry return d again into Normandy, where he met with = 
great Diſturbances and Oppoſition; but in a ſhort Time he concluded a Peace a. 


1113- with Full Earl of Anjou, and alſo honour'd him ſo far as to admit of his Son 
Reg. 3%. Williants marrying the Earl's Daughter. But having got Robert de Beleſme 
into his Power, he ſent him into England to be kept cloſe Priſoner in Mar- 

ham Caſtle, where he contiu d all his Life; without being pity'd, as being a 
turbulent, faithleſs and cruel Man, as appears by his thruſting out the Eyes of 

his Godſon, a Child who was deliver'd to him as an Hoſtage by his Father. 

Normandy Thus King Henry having at laſt totally ſubdu'd Aormandy, and made Peace 
quieres. with all his Neighbours beyond the Seas, return'd victorious into England, 


and govern'd this Kingdom and that Dukedom in great Tranquility for five 
Years enſuing. 


4 III. The King now living in Peace and Proſperity, was prevail'd upon by Fawn, 


the Pope's Admonitions, and the Prayers of many of his Subjects, to fill up ©" 


why "or the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, which had been vacant five Years. Accor- 
Reg. 5. dingly he ſummon'd the Biſhops and chief Men to meet at Windſor, where 
Church Vacan- upon the twenty fifth Day of April, Ralph Biſhop of Rocheſter was choſen 
9 Arch-Biſhop; and being ſo declar'd to the Multitude, they receiv d it with the 
utmoſt Demonſtrations of Joy and Triumph. He was highly belov'd for his 

Affability and good Humour, and his Conſecration was celebrated with exceed- 

ing Pomp and Splendor; and afterwards when he was inveſted with his Pal] 

from Rome, that Solemnity was attended by the Biſhops, Abbots and Nobility 

beſides infinite Throngs of People from all Parts. In the ſame Year Thurſtan, 

the King's Chaplain was made Arch-Biſhop of Tork, in the Room of Thomas 

deceas d, and ſeveral other Vacancies in the Church were fill'd up; but, as 

Eadmer complains, with too great Partiality to the Normans, and Neglect to 

The Welſh are the Engliſh Nation. Tho the King had Peace at home, yet this Year he met 
rrowb/ejont: with great Provocations from the Welſb, by their Incurſions they made upon 
the Territories of Gz/bert Strongbow Earl of Striguil, and Hugh Earl of Che- 


ſeer, 
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fter, who had been ſetled in thoſe Parts. Their Outrages were ſo great, that 
the King ſwore he would utterly deſtroy all the Men of Norrh-Wales and Pom 
j/and, and plant them with new Inhabitants; and immediately march d towards 
the Country with a powerful Army, which he divided into three Parts. The 
firſt was led by Earl Gilbert againſt South-Wales; the ſecond by Alexander 
King of Scotland and the Earl of Cheſter, againſt North-Wales; and the third 
by the King himſelf, under whoſe Standard was the Flower of the Mid-land 
Counties. Bui the Welſh finding themſelves unable to withſtand ſo great a Power, 
had recourſe to their old Security the Woods and Mountains, where being fol- 
low'd with great Difficulty, many of them were ſlain, and the reſt ſubmitted to - Gans 
Terms to King Henry, who now as a Victor rerurn'd in Triumph to London: 99: 
Where his Satisfaction was heighten d by the News of the Conſummation of the 
Marriage between the Emperor and his Daughter Matilda, who was likewiſe 
ſolemnly crown'd Empreſs at Ments, at the Age of fourteen. 
5.4%. Not long after the King took ſhipping and went into Normandy, where after A. D. 
. a long Stay, he caus d all the chief Men of that Dukedom to ſwear Fealty to 1115. 
his Son William, as his lawful Succeſſor, being then about twelve Years of Reg. TY 
Age: From whence it became a Cuſtom afterwards for the Kings of England to 5 0 
make their Eldeſt Sons Dukes of Normandy. But this did not ſatisfie the King, Wigan“ ,.“ 
who reſolving to ſecure the Succeſſion of the Crown to his own Family, in the e Suc- 
following Year ſummon'd a great Council of all the Biſhops, Abbots and No- » og _ 
bility of the Kingdom at Salisbury on the twentieth Day of March; where all 4. D 
the chief Men, knowing the King's Intentions, readily did Homage, and ſwore . 
Fealty to young William, * That if he ſhould outlive his Father, they would 1165 
© lay afide all other Claims, and put him in Poſleſſion of the Crown and King- Reg. 25. 
dom, and faithfully ſerve him as King of England. From this Aﬀembly ſe- and in England 
veral Writers have dated the Original of the high Court of Parliament in Eu- 
gland. Some believe that there was nothing of that Nature before; Others that 
this was the Beginning of the Houſe of Commons; and others think that this 
Aſſenibly was the frlt that had the Name of PARLIAMENT givento it. 
The hrit of theſe Opinions is undoubredly falſe, the ſecond improbable, and 
the third uncertain, 
S«x. 4. About the ſame Time King Henry gave Aſſiſtance to his Nephew Theobald 
ad, Earl of Bleſſis, who upon ſome Diſpleaſure had taken up Arms againſt the King of 3322 
ee France; which ſo inrag d that Prince, that having join d with Balduin Earl of — — 4 
Flanders, and Tull Earl of Anjou, he ſolemnly ſwore to diſpoſſeſs King Henry of Henry, 
all Normandy, and ſet up William, the Son of Duke Robert, in his room; who 
being reareſt of Right, many of the Norman Nobility, pity ing the Misfortunes 
of the Father, join d in the Deſign. King Henry was no leſs active and vigi- A. D. 
lant on the other Side, and levy ing a great Tax in the Nation, and joining 111 — 
with Theobald and the Earl of Bretaign, he made a notable Appearance in the R 7 
Field. At which Time King Lewis, with the Earls of Flanders and Anjon, Ng: ib. 
being enter'd Normandy, and hearing of the Approach and Power of King | 
Henry, ſcarcely ſtaid one Night, but as Men without Heart or Courage return'd, He is quieted. 
and left the Country free to the Victor. So that all things ſeem'd well quieted 
for a Year, and now nothing diſturb'd the King's Peace but ſome little Trou- 
bles in Males, and the uneaſie Expectation of the Pope's Legate, whom the 
King had expreſsly prohibited to enter England; and likewiſe the Death of his 
excellent Queen Matilda, which happen d in the eighteenth Year of his Reign Queen Matil. 
to the great Grief of the Nation, who highly eſteem d her as well for her Fa- 4 4% 
mily, as her Piety, Charity and Munificence. 
Maint, Not long after the War was reviv'd between England and France, and King A D. 
Hung, Lewis now enter'd Normandy with as much Heat, as he had formerly left it 
with Coldneſs, and made great Devaſtations in the Country; which King Henry 123 * t 
for a while ſuffer'd, and declar d to thoſe who ſcem'd to doubt his Courage, Thar Reg. 32. 
he had learn from his valiant Father to conquer the Raſhneſs of the French , 7% French 
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hy Patience and Policy ; and that a good King ſhould not be prodigal of the 
Blood of ſuch Subjefts as his. In a ſhort Time after he found an Opportunity 
to ſignalize his Valour in a general Battel with the French, which was fought 
with great Obſtinacy for ſeveral Hours together. In the Beginnin of which 
the firſt Battalion of the French broke the Ranks of the Norman Nobility, and 
preſſing forwards towards the King, put his Troops in Diſorder. But being 
now rouz'd, he ſoon rally'd his Men, and began a moſt bloody Conflict with 
Sword in Hand; in which, Criſpin a valiant Nobleman, aſſaultedthe King, and 
ſtruck him twice upon the Head with ſuch Fury, that the gy * Helmet 
was beaten into his Head, with the Loſs of much Blood. But Henry feeling 


himſelf wounded, gather'd Strength with his Rage, and faſten'd ſo weighty a a 


xing Henry, Blow upon his Adverſary, that he overthrew both him and his Horſe, and then 


gains 4 Signal 
Vittory over 
him. 


The Pope 
makes a Peace 
between both 
Kings. 


A. D.. 
1120. 


Reg. -2 


The ing 
return, to En- 
gland. 


took him Priſoner. By which brave Example his Soldiers fell on like Lions 
and Furies, and treated the French ſo rudely, that they ſoon betook themſelyes 
to Flight. Many of the French Nobility were taken Priſoners, as likewiſe King 
Lewis's Standard was taken, which King Henry bought for twenty Marks, and 
kept it as a Token of the Victory, returning in Triumph to Rover. 


Before this War was finiſh'd, the Pope call'd a Council at Rhezms, where the 7. 
Engliſh Biſhops were permitted by the King to be preſent, but all Complaints I" 


were prohibited, and this Charge given them, Go ye, ſalute the Pope in my 
Name, and only hear his Apoolicel Precepts, but bring none of his new In- 
ventions into my Kingdom. In this Council great Complaints were made 
againſt King Henry, for the unjuſt Treatment of his Brother Robert and others. 
In order to accommodate all Matters, not long after, the Pope came into Nor- 
mandy, and met the King at Giſors; where his Holineſs told him, That by the 


Law of God every Man ought to enjoy his own Right, and that it was his 


Deſire and that of the whole Council, that he ſhould ſet his Brother Robert 
at Liberty, and reſtore him and his Son William to their Dukedom. To which 
the King anſwer'd, That he did not take Normandy from his Brother, but on- 
ly ſecur'd his Father's Inheritance, then given up to diſſolute Men and Rob- 
bers: That he was call d into that Country by the Biſhops and Clergy, to pre- 
vent the Deſolation of the Church; and that what he did was not the Effet? 
of Choice, but of the Perſuaſions and Invitations of the Inhabitants, to pre- 


ſerve their Country from utter Ruin. With this Anſwer the Pope was ſatisfy'd, 


and approv'd of what had been done, declaring, That he had heard enough of 
the Duke and his Son, Malmesbury adds, that at this Interview the King was 
ſo liberal of his Preſents to the Pope and his Cardinals, that ever after they 
eſteem d him as a moſt eloquent Orator, and all his Actions very juſtifiable: So 
that abandoning theſe unfortunate Princes, the Pope imploy'd his Abilities in 
making up a Peace between the two Kings, which was concluded in the follow- 
ing Ycar without any Exception or Difficulty, all Forts and Caſtles taken in the 


Wars being deliver d up, and Priſoners on both Sides ſet at Liberty. | 


Upon the finiſhing the War, the King reſolv'd to return into England, from 1. 
whence he had been abſent above four Years; and with a numerous Fleet and a 1772 


noble Retinue, ſet Sail from Barfleur on the 26th Day of November, and landed 
in England the Day following. But Prince Milliam, who now only wanted the 
Name of a King, commanded a new Ship to be prepar'd for himſelf, his Bro- 
thers and Siſters, with many of the young gay Nobility his Companions, who 


plying the Sailors with Wine, made them boaſt that they would out fail the 


King's Ship, which had weigh'd Anchor bofore: And in the Night putting to Sea 
with a briskand delightful Gale, they flew over the dancing Waves, with all the Te- 
ſtimonies of Mirth and Jollitry. But Heav'n deſigning to check the too great Feli- 
cities of King Henry, in the midſt of all their Pleaſures, the Ship ſudden] y ſtruck 
againſt a Rock nor tar from the Shore, which turn'd their Songs into diſmal 
Outcries, and caus d every one to ſhift for his Life. Prince Milliam immedi- 
ately got into the Long-Boat with a few others, and might have eſcap'd, had 


not 


* 6 2 * 


3 


_ 
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not his Tenderneſs to his natural Siſter Matilda occaſion'd him to hearken to 
her Cries and turn back to ſave her; which gave Opportunity to others to leap 
into the Boat in ſuch Numbers, that it preſently ſunk; ſo that not one of this noble 
Train eſcap'd but the meaneſt of the Company, who were ſav'd by ſwimming 
upon the Main-Maſt, and gave a full Relation of this Tragical Story. This was Ei 5m wi. 
the moſt unfortunate Shipwreck that ever happen'd in our Seas, bringing an in- 2 —_—_— 
conceivable Sorrow to the King and the whole Nation : For in it periſh'd Mil. bility are lot 
liam the Joy of his Father, and the Hope of the Nation; Richard his natural “ Ses. 
Brother, his Siſter Matilda Counteſs of Perche, Richard Earl of Cheſter, with 
his Lady Lucy, the King's Niece by his Siſter Adela, Otwell the Earl's Bro- 
ther, the young Duke's Governor, divers of the King's great Officers of State, 
and ſeveral of the chief Nobility, to the Number of a hundred and ſixty Per- 
ſons; many of whom had made themſelves infamous by unnatural Impurities. 
As this was a terrible Inſtance of Divine Vengeance upon theſe Eremies to true 
Piety, ſo it was no leſs upon the great Norman Family; in which we find 
Oppreſſion puniſh'd with Diſappointment and Extinction, and its maſcu- 
line Line, which was rais'd by ſuch vaſt Care, Expence and Bloodſhed, 
now expiring in the third Inheritor. Which Judgment was ſuch a ſenſible Af- 
fliction to the King, that it occaſion d ſome to report, That he was never ſeen 
to laugh after it. 


— IV. However having in ſome meaſure overcome the Senſeof theſe Misfortunes, A, D. 
by the Advice of his great Council aſſembled at London, he marry'd Adeliza the TTY 
beautiful Daughter of Geoffrey Duke of Lovain, in hopes of repairing his great Loſs . 
by a new Iſſue; but in that he was deceiv'd in his Expectations, the never proving Reg. 2. 
with Child. And now all the Affairs of England and Normandy were in a The King mar- 
peaceable Condition, only the Welſh would have no Reſt, for Grin Prince of r, {4 
North-Wales, being encourag d by the Death of Richard Earl of Cheſter, ſent 
his Sons into Cheſhire, where they burnt two Caſtles, kill'd many Men, and 
made great Devaſtations. Upon which the King raiſing a powerful Army, march'd Diſturbance: in 
himſelf into Wales, and going with a ſmall Party a nearer Way through the Wales. 
Mountains and Straits, he was ſuddenly beſet in that diſadvantagious Place, and 
many of his Men kill'd by the Welſs Archers: Among whom one ſhot the King 
upon the Breaſt, which tho! it was repell'd by his Armor, ſo diſcourag'd him, 
that fearing the Glory he had gain'd in more famous Parts might be loſt in this 
wild Country, he ſoon came to a Parly, and then to a Peace; receiving from 
Prince Griffon a thouſand Head of Cattle and Hoſtages, and leaving Lord Fitæ- 
warren Lieutenant of the Marches, he return d to England. Not long after 1 DB 
Ralph Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury dy d, a Perſon tho of great Aﬀability ang 
good Nature, yet ſo exactly nice as to the Priviledges of the See, that in the II 2 Z. 
2 Feaſts when the King wore his Crown, he would not permit the King Reg. 2 

himſelf to put it on his Head, claiming the ſole Right of it himſelf. The 

Archbiſhoprick was not fill'd up till the following Year, when the King call'd a 
Council of all the Biſhops, Abbots and Nobility to G/oceſter, and order d them 
to make choice of an Arch-Biſhop, and he would confirm the Election. After Corbet made 
much Conteſt, William Corbet, a Benedictine Abbot of a new founded Abby, 4<#-Biſhop of 
was elected and conſecrated by the Biſhop of London, and five other Biſhops, I - 
tor Thurſtan Arch-Biſhop of Tork, refuſing to own his Superiority, was not al- 
low'd to 2 the Ceremony. | 

rials, The Normans (till repining at the Sang of Robert their late Soveraign, 


Sim, Dun. ey reſolvd to ſet him up in his 


Hin. and being well affected to his Son William, t A. D. 
Room. Nobert had lately ſtrengthen d his Intereſt by marrying $y6/ fo other 123. 
Daughter of Full Earl of Anjou, with whom he receiv'd the Earldom of Main, up- Reg. 2. 
on Diſpleaſure conceiv'd for that King Henry had ſtopp d theother Siſter's Dowry in New Dur. 
England. The chief in this Action was Nobert Earl of Mellent, who had lately ww = Note 
made a Defection; wherefore the King haſtning into Normandy, firſt belieg'd his 


(Caſtle 
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Caſtle of Pont-Andomar, and took it; and at that Time built a large and high 
Wall with many Outworks about the Caſtle of Roven, and alſo repair'd the 
Caſtles of Caen, Arches, Geſors, Falaiſe, Angenton, Damfort, Vernon, Am- 
A. D. bres, and ſeveral others. In the mean Time, Earl Mellent, to be reveng'd on 
1124. the Kings join'd with Hugh Earl of Montfort and others of Power, who en- 
i tering Normandy with Fire and Sword, by their Ravages expected to make all 
Reg. 27. ſubmit. To put a ſtop to theſe Outrages, Milliam Tankerville the King's Cham- 
* berlain, and Lieutenant in thoſe Parts, march'd againſt them, and 3 
quelt, % them into an Ambuſcade, after a long Fight took both the Earls Priſoners, an 
reſented them to his Maſter, which put a Stop to the Wars for ſome 
Tim, At the ſame Time England was extreamly troubled with Thieves, 
Robbers and Falſe Coiners; which together with the ſevere Taxes, and a great 
Regulation in amine, prov'd highly calamitous to the Nation. To remedy ſome of theſe 
Engand: = Troubles, the King's Juſticiary in a publick Council order'd forty four Robbers 
to be hangd up, and punith'd others with Loſs of Members: And afterwards 
at another Meeting at Mincheſter, many of the Corrupters of the Coin ſuffer d 
by Caſtration and the Loſs of their right Hands; which Puniſhment did for the 
_— more deter Men from committing that Crime, than the Fear of Death 
; it felt. 
A. D. In the King's Abſence, but not without his Licence, John de Crema, Car- 
1125. dinal anda Legate from Pope Honorius, came into England, to redreſs the great 
Reg. 25 Abuſe, as it was term'd, of the Clergy's retaining the Society of their Wives. 
e was receiv'd with great Pomp and Magnificence, but with no great Satis- 
faction; and Gervaſe of Canterbury complains, That it was a Thing never 
heard ot ſince the 'Time of Auguſtin, that it was an Innovation, a Scandal to 
England, and a Retrenchment ot the Liberty of this ancient Kingdom, which 
had never been ſubject to a Legantine Power. However he held a general Sy- 
nod at London, where he ſeverely envighed againſt the Marriage of Prieſts, 
declaring, That it was a horrid Sm for a Prieſt to riſe from the Bed of Luſt, 
and then to touch the Sacrament of the Body of Chriſt ; yet the Night follow- 
ing, after he himſelf had celebrated Maſs, he was taken in Bed with a com- 
mon Strumpet : Which, ſays Huntington, was too notorious to be deny d, and 
too wicked to be conceal'd. So this hypocritical Cardinal was oblig'd to return 
with much more Shame than he came hither with Honour; and tho' by the 
The Celebacy of Conſent of the Synod he made ſeveral Canons for the Reformation and Celeba; 
4.5 #- of the Clergy, they were not much regarded. Till ſome few Years after, in 
1129, the King deſirous to ſettle the Celebacy of the Clergy, in a Synod call'd 
on purpoſe, through the Weakneſs of the Arch-Biſhop, as Paris expreſſes it, 
obtain'd Power to have the ſole Execution of this Law himſelf. But inſtead of 
wholly reſtraining the pretended Abuſe, he puniſh'd them in their Purſes, and 


receiving Sums from a great many of them, he permitted 'em to enjoy their 
Wives as formerly. 


A. B. — King Henry having enjoy d his ſecond Queen near ſix Years with little 24 
1127. Proſpect of Iſſue, became extreamly deſirous to leave the Crown to the Empreſs 177 
Reg, 2 his Daughter Marilda, now lately a Widow, and ſo much belov'd by the Ger- &. 
* mans, that ſhe was deſir d to reign over them, but was prevented by her Father 
in Hopes of the Crown of England. In order to effect this great Work, the 
King took his Daughter into England, and at Windſor ſummond a Grand 
Council or Parliament, confiſting of all the chief Men of the Nation, beſides 
= wy f David King of Scotland. Here he perſuaded all the Biſhops, Abbots, Earls 
{wear Fealiy ro and Barons, to take a ſolemn Oath, © That if he ſhould die without Iſſue Male, 
the Kings „ they would receive his Daughter Matilda for their Queen; as being his only 
Eav, Matil © lawtul Heir, by whom they ſhould again be govern'd by the ancient Engi/h 
da, Royal Blood, from which he ſhew'd her to be deſcended. The Arch-Bithops, 


Biſhops and Abbots firſt ſwore to this Succeſſion, then David King of Scotland , 
and 
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he firſt of Lay Lords was Stephen Earl of Mortaign and Boloign, Kin 
Hays Nephew b "ha Siſter Adela, who was the firſt that violated his Oath: 
Then that he might ſtrengthen her Intereſt by Foreign Alliances, he ſhortly 
after caus'd her to be marry'd to Feoffry ſirnam d Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou, She i marry'4 
in the Room of his Father Full, who was now made King of Feruſalem. =" anon! Aber? 
This Marriage was not highly pleaſing to the Empreſs, and much leſs to ſe- Anjou. 
veral of the Nobility both of England and Normanay, who were diſoblig d 
for not being made privy to this Affair, and gave jaſt Occaſion for ſome to prog- 
noſticate that after the Kings Death they would fall off from the Oath they 
had ſworn to her. But the King did it out of a politick Deſign, to ſecure his 
Intereſt with the Earl of Anjou, againſt the growing Power of his Nephew 
IlVilliam, who by the Aſliſtance of the French King, had lately been put into 
Poſſeſlion of the Earldom of Flanders ; and being ſo nearly ally'd to the Crown, 
began to be formidable to King Henry. : Tur: 

The King by his Daughter's Marriage having made Anjou his own, to put a A. D. 
Stop to the Greatneſs of Villiam, and the French King who ſupported him, 1128 
from Normandy invaded France as far as Eſparne, where for eight Days he 
remain d as ſecure as in his own Dominions; and partly by Threats, and part- 
ly by Promiſes, he procur'd King Lewis to withdraw his Aſſiſtance from young 
IVitliam. Nor did he ſtop here, but taking Advantage of the cruel and cove 
tous Temper of his Nephew, he caus'd many of his Subjects in Flanders to 
ſet up Theodorick Lantgrave of Alſatia againſt him, pretending a Title to the 
Earldom, ſo many Towns revolted, among which Aloſt was one, which Willi. 
am beſieg d; and having bravely routed the Forces of the Lantgrave who came 
to relieve it, and when the Caſtle was * ready to be ſurrender d to him, he 
was by a Lance wounded near the Wriſt, which immediately turning to a Gan- 
grene, kill'd him within five Days after. He was a Man of great Courage, but william . 
to avoid his Father's Vice Prodigality, fell ſo far into the other Extream, that Kb“ x” 
in the Belgick Hiſtories he is ſirnam d Miſer. In him expir'd all the Legiti- ; 
mate Iſſue of Duke Nobert; but he had two natural Sons, Richard who was 
long before kill'd hunting in the New Foreſt, and Milliam who was afterwards 
ſlain in the Holy- Land. 

After this we find no conſiderable Action of King Henry: In the thirticth A. D. 
Year of his Reign, he took another Journey into Normandy, and met Po 1320 
Innocent at Chartres, where he acknowledg'd him for lawful Pope, notwith- _ 
ſtanding he was then ſhut out of Rome, and Anacletus poſleſs'd of that See ; Reg. 3. 
and at Rover he and his great Men made him many Preſents. Having ſtay d 
about a Year in Normandy the King return'd into England, and with him the 
Empreſs his Daughter, who had been lately parted from her Husband by rea- 

{on of ſome private Conteſts that had happen'd between them. Not long after 
the King ſummon'd a grand Council or Parliament at Northampton, where the 
Clergy and Nobility all renew'd the Oath of Fealty which they had formerly The wotiliry a. 
taken to her; and then by their Advice, the was ſent back to her Husband, £4 /wear 
who now deſir d her Company, and being joyfully receiv'd by him, the with- — 
in leſs than two Years bore him a Son. In the thirty ſecond Year of this Reign A 
the King founded a Church and an Epiſcopal See at Carl;/le, to which he laid D. 
the Counties of Cumberland, Weſtmorland and Part of Northumberland, and 1132- 
appointed Athulf his Confeſſor, then Abbot of St. Oſwald's Abby, to be the Reg. * 
firſt Biſhop of it. The ſame Year was remarkable for nothing ſo much as the The Be ned 
Burning down the greateſt Part of London, which being then built almoſt all? ile 
of Wood, was a Calamity very incident to that great City. As this was a? 
Year of Sorrow to many, ſo the next was a Year of Joy to a great Part of A, D 
the Nation, but eſpecially to the King himſelf; and this was the Birth of a 
Son by the Empreſs Matilda, whoſe Name was Henry, which ſo pleasd the 1133. 
King, that he ſummon'd the chief Men of his Kingdom with great Pomp, and Reg. 
again appointed his ſaid Daughter and her Heirs to be his Succeſſors, cauſing Henry 11. br. 
them 
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A. D. 


1134. 
Reg. 34 


Duke 


A. D. 


1135. 


37 
Reg. 35 · 
The King's laſt 
Sickneſs, 


His Death. 


Cbaracter. 


3 on, who refus d to receive a Kingdom gain d partly by his own Swor 
= Robert having been rebellious to his Father, and pertidious to his Brothers, as well 


them all to take an Oath to obſerve this Ordinance ; ſo that the People of En- 
land were twice {worn to the Succeſſion. 

In the latter End of this Summer, the King having fill'd up ſeveral Vacan- 
cies in the Church, made his laſt Paſſage into Normandy. Upon the ſame Day 
he took Shipping, which was the third of Auguſt, there happen'd fuch an ex- 
traordinary Eclipſe of the Sun, that Malmesbury tells us he himſelf ſaw 
many Stars near that Planet, which prov'd very frightful to moſt People ; and 
that two Days after there was ſuch a dreadful Earthquake, that the Houſe 
where the Author ſate was lifted up by a treble Remove; to which others add, 
That out of the Clefts of the Earth aroſe Flames of Fire that could not be 
quench'd: Which divers judg d to be the fatal Preſages of the Deaths of thoſe 
two Princes that not long after enſu d. The firſt was that of Robert, the King's 
eldeſt Brother, who at a great Age dy'd in Caerdiff Caſtle in Wales, after twen- 
ty fix Years Impriſonment; a Prince ſometime of great Courage and 8 5 


z yet 


as prodigal and careleſs, he loſt the Benefit of his Birth-Right, and met with a 
Reward but anſwerable to his Crimes. His Body was bury'd at Gioceſter, in 
the Cathedral Church, and in the Middle of the Quire; where his Tomb re- 


mains to this Day, with a carved Image of his Shape, as the Monument of a 
moſt unfortunate Man. | 


in the next Year he was follow'd by the King his Brother, who being a hun- na, 


ting in Normandy, and returning to the Caſtle of Lyons near Roven with a 


ſtrong Appetite, took a Surfeit by eating of Lampreys, which he much lov'd, *. 


but never could recover. Finding himſelf very ſick and declining, he ſent for 
Hugh Arch-Biſhop of Roven, being alſo attended by his natural Son Robert 
Earl of Gloceſter, Wilham Earl of Warren, and ſeveral other Noblemen and 


great Commanders, who deſiring him to name his Succeſſor, he made anſwer, 
That he left all his Dominions whatſoever to his Daughter Matilda, by a 


lawful and perpetual Succeſſion ; without mentioning her Husband, having 


been lately much diſoblig d by ſeveral Affronts receiv'd from him. Then he 


commanded his Debts, and all Servants Wages to be paid, all Forfeitures and 
Fincs to be remitted; all Exiles and ſeiz d Eſtates to be reſtor d; and directed 
his Son Robert, who had the Cuſtody of his Treaſury at Falars, to diſtribute 
no leſs than ſixty thouſand Pounds among his Servants and ſtipendiary Knights 
and Horſemen. And now having made his Will, and done all Things neceſſa- 
ry for a Chriſtian Prince, after ſeven Days Sickneſs, he deceaſed on the ſecond 
Day of December, and in the ſeventy eighth Year of his Age; after a tumultuous, 
vigorous and proſperous Reign of thirty tive Years, three Months, and one 
Day. His Body was embalm'd after a ſtrange and barbarous Manner, peculiar 
to thoſe Times, and carry'd into England, where 1t was honourably bury'd on 


Chriſtmaſs Day, in the Abby of Reading in Barkſhire, which he himſelf had 
founded and endow'd with large Revenues. 


This was the End of the great Henry the Firſt, under whoſe long Reign, the ms. 
Nation ſcarcely felt any Foreign Invaſion or Domeſtick Inſurrection, except 


ſome inconſiderable Incurſions of the Melſo; by which continu'd Peace, durin 


three 15 England became a Place of Refuge and a Sanctuary to the Af- 


flicted and Diſtreſſed of Foreign Nations. This King added much to its Strength 
and Glory, notwithſtanding ſeveral ſevere Oppreſſions; defending the Land by 
numerous Garriſons, and building many Forts and Caſtles, beſides twenty five 
Towns and Cities; in all which he manifeſted his extraordinary Parts and A- 
bilities. He has been celebrated by ſome for the three glorious Felicities of 
Wiſdom, Victory and Riches, and condemn'd by others for three notorious Vi- 
ces, Avarice, Cruelty and Luſt; the firſt three being manifeſted in his obtain- 
ing, keeping and improving the Kingdom; and the laſt by his hard Taxes, 
his Severity to his Brother and others, and his numerous illegitimate Iſſue. As 
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to his Perſon, he was of a middle Stature, ſtrong and well jointed, corpulent, 
of fine Eyes, and an amiable Countenance: In his Humour he was affable, and 
of a pleaſant Converſation; and his Mind was inrich'd with many Virtues, be- 
ing a Follower of Juſtice, a Lover of Religion, ſevere againſt Robbers, tempe- 
rate in eating, and never drinking but for hirſt, vigorous and valiant in Bat- 
tel, yet very circumſpect, chuſing rather to win by Conduct than Effuſion of 
Blood; and by the Report of moſt Writers he exceeded all the Princes of his 
Age in Greatneſs and Magnificence. Whatſoever was wiſely and virtuouſly 
rform'd in his Government, is by theſe Writers chiefly attributed to his 
ducation and Learning; in which his renowned Father was very careful, of- 
ten declaring, That an unlearned King was but a crown'd Aſs. Upon which 
Account he often reſided at his new Palace at Oxford, both for the Converſa- 
tion of learned Men, and the Vicinity of a Park he made at Woodffock, which 
77 was the firſt known in England. His Works of Devotion appear from his His Work: of 
WW Ere&ion of the two Churches and Biſhopricks of Ely and Carliſle, the Abbies 
1 of Hide, Circeſter, Reading, and the Priory of Dunſtable, His Queen Ma- 
* tilda founded the Priory of the Holy Trinity within Agate in London, and the 
Hoſpital of St. Giles in the Fields; ſo that by himſelf, his Queen, and other 
devout Perſons, above twenty four religious Foundations were erected in this 
Reign. The Laws of this Prince, beſides his great Charter already mention'd, 
are publiſh'd by Lambert; tho' they are not accounted of any great Certainty. 
For the Price of Proviſions and the like in this Reign, Dr. Brady tells us, 
That Wheat for one Day's Subſiſtance of a hundred Men was valu'd at one Shil- 
ling; a Ram or Sheep at four Pence; and an Allowance of Hay and Provender 
for twenty Horſes one Day, four Pence; ſo that according to that Computa- 
2 122 was then near twenty Times the real Value, that it has been of 
ate Years. | 


— 


SE C T. IV. 
The Reign of King S T EP HE N. 


Containing 18 Tears, 9 Months, and 17 Days. 


&c. 


Meng, I. 14 HO' the Empreſs Matilda had Fealty ſworn to her during the Life A. D. 


of her Father, and Her and her Heirs otdain'd to be his Succeſſors 1135 

in the Crown of England ; yet ſo prevalent are the Charms of f 
Ambition, and ſo weak the Aſſurances of the People, that all King Henry's Reg. x. 
Precautions were ſoon defeated ; and principally by one who had appear'd 
moſt forward in taking the Oath, namely Stephen Earl of Boloign, Nephew 
to the late King by Adela his fourth Siſter, who was the third Son of Stephen 
Earl of Blois, who by the Favour of the King his Uncle was made Earl of 
Mortaign in Normandy. This Man having alſo many Lands and Honours in 
England, a great Intereſt upon the Account of his Perſonal Merit and his affa- 
ble Behaviour, and a long Acquaintance with the Biſhops and Nobility, re- 
folv'd to take the Advantage of Matilda's Abſence, and ſet up his own Title. 
Accordingly he haſten d with the utmoſt Expedition into England, where his Stephen Lan 
Landing was attended by a moſt dreadful Tempeſt of Thunder, which was 7 Beivign ze 
thought to portend thoſe Storms and Troubles it afterwards brought upon the an.. 
Nation. The Inhabitants of Dover and Canterbury fortify'd themſelves againſt EZ 
him, but London receiv'd himz where his Deſigns were much facilitated by 
his younger Brother Henry then Biſhop of Wincheſter, and a powerful Man in 
the State, who by his Intereſt W 8 William Arch-Biſhop of * 

9, 
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bury, the firſt Man who had ſworn to the Empreſs : By whoſe Example many 
others were brought into the ſame dangerous Deſign, not fearing to affirm, That 
it was Baſeneſs for ſo many noble Peers to be ſubject to a Woman. And to 
forward theſe bold Beginnings, Roger Biſhop of Salisbury, the late King's 
Treaſurer, proteſted, That they were all free fan the Oath ſworn to the 
Empreſs, becauſe without the Conſent of the Barons ſhe had marry'd out of 
the Nation. But that which had the greateſt Effect was the Teſtimony of Hugh 
Bigot, Steward to King Henry, who took a ſolemn Oath, That the King on his 
Death-Bed, upon ſome Diſpleaſure to his Daughter, had dilinherited her, and 
appointed his Nephew Stephen to be his Succeſſor. Theſe colourable Preten- 
ces ſo prevail'd upon the too credulous Arch-Biſhop, and the Peers, that they 
conſented to yield Allegiance to himz and upon the 26th of December, being 


Ke is crown'd St, Stephen's Day, he was crown d at Weſtminſter by the Arch-Biſhop, with a 


Eig. 


Ris Coronation 
Oath, 


A. D. 
1136. 


Reg. 5. 


fis- Charter. 


ſmall Appearance, being now about thirty one Years of Age. 

But ſince his Title was ſo precarious, before he was crown'd he made large 
Promiſes of reforming whatever was amiſs in his Uncle's Reign, for which his 
Brother ingag'd his Faith; and at his Coronation he took an unuſual Oath, chief- 
ly conſiſting of theſe three Articles, Firſt that he would never keep Biſhop- 
© ricks nugget his own Advantage, but immediately conſent to a Canonical 
Hlection, and inveſt new Biſhops in them. Secondly he would not retain the 
© Woods of any Clerk or Lay Man in his Hands, upon the Account of their 
Hunting, as King Henry had done, to the great Vexation of many. Third. 
© Iy he would for ever remit the Tribute of Danegelt, which his Predeceſſors 
* had often raisd. On the other fide the Biſhops took their Oath of Allegi- 
ance conditionally to obey him as King, ſo long as he ſhould preſerve the 
Church's Liberties, and the exact Diſcipline of it: Which Policy was alſo ob- 
ſerv'd by the Lay Lords, as appears from Robert Earl of Glocęſter, the late 
King's natural Son, who ſwore to be the true Liege Man of Stephen, fo long as 
the King ſhould preſerve to him his Dignities, and keep all Covenants; upon 
which the King promisd to reform all the hard Laws of his Predeceſſors, and 

ive it under his Seal and Charter, Then ſeiſing upon the vaſt Treaſure his 
Uncle had amaſs d in the Caſtle of Wincheſter, which amounted to more than 
100000 Marks, beſides Plate and Jewels, he haſten d to meet his Corps, now 
brought into England, and made a pompous Funeral at Reading, being atten- 
ded by many of the Nobility. Shortly after he repaired to Oxford, where he 
ſigud and ſeald the Charter of Privileges he before promis'd; in the Preface 
of which he declares, * That he obtain'd the Crown by the Election of the 
* Clergy and People of Eng/ana, and was confirm d in the ſame by the preſent 
© Pope Innocent. The Tenor of the reſt was, That all Liberties, Cuſtoms, 
. and 1 Poſſeſſions granted to the Church, ſhould be in full Force: That all Per- 
© ſons and Cauſes Ecclefiaſtical ſhould belong only to Ecclefiaſtical Judicature : 
© That none but Clergy-Men ſhould intermeddle with the Vacancies of Chur- 
© ches, or any Church-Man's Goods: That all bad Uſages in the Land touch- 
© ing Foreſts, Exactions, and the like, ſhould be aboliſh'd, and the ancient Laws 
8 *cfiored. As Stephen well knew, that they had choſen him their King to 
obtain their own Deſigns; ſo Malmesbury obſerves, that he granted theſe Immu- 


nities rather to blind their Eyes, than to bind up his own Hands by ſuch Parch- 
ment Chains. 


Hunting, 
Mahns. 
Hevn. 


This appeared in the ſecond Lear of his Reign, when William Arch-Biſhop 2. 


of Canterbury dy d; at which Time he did not only keep the Archbiſhoprick 


and that he dy d without a Will, he ſciz d all to his own Uſe, which tho' too 
cuſtomary, was contrary to his Charter. However the Beginnings of his Go- 


Troubles begin Vernment were very peaceable; but by ſeveral Steps civil Diſcord began and in- 


i England, 


ercas d to the infinite Damage of the whole Nation. And what in a great 
meaſure gave Birth to theſe Miſchiefs was the King's own Indulgence, 


who 
tho' 


Af. Paris. 
Hunting. 


vacant for above two Years, but finding that he had left vaſt Sums of Mony,“ 
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tho he was advanc d only by a Party of Men, unadviſedly gave leave to all the 
Nobility, many of whom were his Enemies, to build Caſtles upon their own 
Lands, inſomuch that above eleven hundred Places of Strength were erected in 
a ſhort Time; by which means they were put into a Condition to renounce their 
Obedience, when ever they thought it to their Advantage. The firſt Man 
who openly declar'd againſt him was Balduin de Redvers, who fortify'd the 
City and Caſtle of Exeter; and at the ſame Time the Welſhmen, reſenting the 
Damages done by King Henry, began to revenge themſelves by the Slaughter of 
many of the Enghſh. To quell theſe Miſchiefs King Stephen march'd with a 
Body of Engliſh and Flemmings, and after a long and chargeable Siege, by Fa- 
mine he reduc'd Baldwin and his Adherents; after which he baniſh'd him and 
his Family, but us'd ſuch Lenity towards the reſt, that it gave great Incourage- 
ment to all future Inſurrections. But in Wales his Affairs appear'd with ano- 
ther Fate, for at Cardigan a great Battel was fought, with ſuch Loſs and Slaugh- 
ter of the Engliſh, that the Men were taken Priſoners by Women, and ſo many 
drown'd by the Fall of a Bridge over the Tema, that another Paſſage was made 
over the River by dead Carcaſſes. Nor was this all the Trouble King Fre- 
phen had; for * the ſame Time, many of the Engliſb out of Hatred to 
him, ſecretly invited David King of Scotland to revenge the Injuries done to 
the Empreſs Matilda; upon which he ſuddenly invaded the Frontiers, and took 
both Carliſle and Newcaſtle, which he fill d with Garriſons. Againſt theſe 
King Stephen march'd with a powerful Army, and concerning this War there 
are divers Reports; yet all agree that in no long Time a Peace was concluded, 
by which David (till enjoy d Carliſle, and his Son Henry the Earldom of Hun- 
tington, for which he did Homage to King Stephen; but his Father refus d to 
do the ſame, alledging, That he had already given his Faith to the Empreſs 
Matilda. 


Sim.De. King Stephen returning in Peace, not long after fell into ſuch a dangerous 


Malhnsb. 


eas. Fit of a Lethargy, that his Death was commonly believ'd and reported, which 


occaſion'd great Troubles both in England and abroad; for by this his Friends 
were diſhearten d with Fears, and his Oppoſers grew more bold in declaring for the 
Empreſs. Hugh Bigot, one of the firſt Promoters of his Intereſt, now fortity'd him- 
ſelf in the Caſtle of Norwich, and himſelf refus'd to deliver it to any but the King, 
and with great Unwillingneſs to him: In Wales, Owen and Cadwalader, the 
Sons of Prince Gryſſith, made furious Ravages, and carry'd great Booties from 
the Engliſh: Likewiſe in Normanay there began new Inſurrections; for Geoffry 
Earl of Anjou, who in the Right of his Wife the Empreſs laid Claim to all, 
eaſily gain'd the Hearts and Endeavours of many to adhere to the true Heir, 
and poſſeſs d himſelf of ſeveral Caſtles. But proceeding further, and entering 
upon the Territories of Talevaz; a Perſon of Note profcrib'd by King Stephen, 
the Normans ſo dillik'd that and ſome other of his Actions, that they ſent for 


Theobald Earl of Bevis, King Stephen's Elder Brother, offering him both their 


Dukedom, and their Swords and Lives to defend him in it. Theobald coming 
to Luxonia, Robert Earl of Gloceſter, who was always ready to diminiſh King 
Stephens Power, deliver d the County of Falaiſe to him upon Compoſition ; 
having himſelf carry'd no ſmall Sums from thence out of King Henry's Treaſu- 
ry, and carefully and ſecretly watching all Opportunities to advance the Title 
and Deſigns of the Empreſs. 


. King Stephen finding ſo many Diſturbances, prepar'd firſt to go into Norman- 


&c. 


* dy ; at whoſe Approach, after ſome ſmall Attempts, the People diſtracted be- 


tween Fear and Duty, ſoon yielded to his Power, and ſurrender d all their 'ſowns 
and Caſtles. This good Succeſs was much improv'd by a League made between 
him and Lewis King of France; upon the Aſſurance of which he created Euſtace 
his eldeſt Son Duke of Normandy, and order'd him to do Homage to the French 
King. Earl Theobald ſceing himſelf thus abandon'd, now ſtorm'd at the Inju- 
ries done him, and being eldeſt Brother laid Claim both to Normandy and En- 


Many Caſtles 


ereiled, 


The Troubles 


encreaſe. 
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ing Stephen gland; but notwithſtanding his Rage and Threats, he at length came to a Com- 
& Jew ” poſition, and renounc'd his Claim for a Penſion of two Thouſand Marks; per 
4 Annum. Likewiſe Earl Geoffry, whoſe Title by his Wife was better than both, 
finding himſelf over-match'd-by the King's Power, Wealth and Confederates, 
ſubmitted to Neceſſity, and for a Penſion of five thouſand Marks per Annum, 
ſuffer'd Stephen quictly to enjoy the Crown. Having remov'd theſe two great 
Obſtacles, he hop'd to enjoy a peaceable Reign, when unexpected News was 
brought him, That England was in a Tumult, and that the factious Peers ta- 
Me i« call. king Advantage of his Abſence, were up in Arms againſt him. Upon this, 
zo England. ith the utmoſt Expedition he took Shipping for England in the midſt of Win- 
ter, and even upon the Eve of Chri/t's Nativity beſieg d, and afterwards took the 
Caſtle of Bed/ord, garriſon'd againſt him upon the Account of the Scots: About 
which Time David their King having enter'd Northumberland in the Behalf 
of Matilda, the ruder Sort of the Army too tragically reveng'd the Injuries of 
that Princeſs, by ripping up the Wombs of big- belly d Women, and toſling their 
Infants upon the Points of Spears, flaying the Prieſts at the Altar, and diſmem- 

bering the dead Bodies after a moſt inhuman manner. 


A. D. King Stephen us'd all Expedition againſt theſe Barbarians, declaring, That r p., 


1128. it was no Policy to give an Hour's Reſt to. ſuch Enemies, and accordingly he 
. march d directly into Scotland, from whence, after a ſmall Revenge, he was * 
eg. 4. haſtily recalld into England, by a great Defection of the Nobility, who by his 
4 Example and Proceedings had been ſufficiently taught the Arts of Perjury. For 
King — theſe alledg d that the King had violated his Oath concerning their Foreſts, and 
other Immunities of the Church and Common-wealth; but, as Malmesbury 

obſerves, theſe were but colourable Pretenſions to cover their private Reſent- 

ments for miſſing of ſuch Caſtles, Commands and Preferments as they expected; 

looking upon the King as fo much obligd to them, as not to deny them any 

Thing. To put a ſtop to theſe endleſs Importunities, he ſometimes usd Ar- 

uments, and at other times Promiſes and Rewards; but their Loyalty being 

built upon ſuch ignoble Foundations, could not be of any long Continuance. 
Robert Ear! of The chief of their Party was Robert Earl of Gloceſter, now chief Counſellor 
Chief to the Empreſs, who finding theſe particular Diſlikes, and being excited by re- 
ligious Men with the Fear of hazarding both his Reputation and future Hap- 

pineſs by his Neglect, he ſent threatning Meſſages to King Stephen, charging 

him with the Breach of his Oath to his Soveraign Lady Matilda, and with 

drawing him and others into the like Perjury and Treaſon; upon which he de- 

clar d Stephen an open Enemy to the State, and himſelf an open Enemy to Ste- 

phen. He ſoon rag =p; his Party by the Conjunction of many Noblemen, 

among whom Milo, High Conſtable to the King, revolted and became a great 

Aſliſtant to his Proceedings. Robert took in the Caſtle of Briſtol, and ſecur'd 

that of S/ede, and his Aſſociates did the like in other Places; for William Tal- 

bot garriſon'd the Caſtle of Hereford, William Lovel that of Carie, Pa- 

ganell the Caſtle of Ludlow, William de Mount that of Duneſtor, Robert 

de Nichol the Caſtle of Warram, Euſtace Fitz-Fohn the Caſtle of Melrune, 

William Fitz-Alain the Caſtle of Shrewsbury, and Waketin the Caſtle of Doure. 

And thus thoſe Forts which were erected to defend the Crown, firſt offended 

the King. Some few of which as he recover'd he demoliſh'd; often ſwearing 

He would not ſo eaſily loſe his Crown, and admiring, What ſhould induce them, 

who had ſo readily advanc'd him, ſo ſpeedily to dethrone him. One freſh Mo- 

tive to their Diſcontents was the King's ſeiſing on the Perſons and Lands of ſome 

prone Men, on a bare Suſpicion of their Loyalty, and the extraordinary Favour 

he ſhew'd to William de Thres and his Flemmings, whoſe Counſels he wholly 
tollow'd. This laſt they interpreted as a Contempt of themſelves and their Na- 

The Empreſs tion; therefore out of Anger and Diſdain they fem to the Empreſs, declaring, 


— " That within five Months ſhe ſhould have the ing dom at Command, according 
to their Oaths made to her Father. 
Theſe 
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Hunting, Theſe Commotions working in the Bowels of the Kingdom, gave David of 
Mem. Scotland a fair Opportunity to attack the Borders of it, which he did with 
4. great Ravages and Deſolation in Northumberland : Againſt whom a conliderable 
Army was ſent, under the Command of Thurſtan Arch-Biſhop of Tork, whom 
the King had made his Lieutenant in the North; but being detain'd by Sick- 
neſs from the Field, he appointed Ralph Biſhop of the Orchades for his Gene- 
ral, whoſe invective Orat ion had an n Effect upon the Army; and 
abſolving all who ſhould die in the Battel, the Engliſb became abſolutely fear- 
leſs, and preſs'd forwards with ſo much Force and Fury, that the Scots ſoon 
abandon'd their King, who ſtill ſtood bravely to his Arms, till his beſt Friends 
urg'd him to defiſt. But his Son Henry eſteeming Honour more than Life and The Scots are 
Safety, ruſh'd in among his retiring Soldiers, and with undaunted Courage per- 
ſuading them to regard themſclves and his Perſon reſtor'd the Battel for a while; 
till at jength being, overpower'd by the main Body of the Engizſh, he was con- 
{train'd ro quit the F ield with great Loſs and Damage. With the like happy King Stephen 
Succeſs King Stephen proceeded againſt his diſobedient Barons, and won from Lee 
them the Caſtles of Hereford, Gloceſter, Webley, Briſtol, Dudley and Shrew/- 
bury ; by which he ſo much weaken'd the Power of Earl Kovert, that he was 
oblig'd to fly into France, reſolving to procure his Siſter the EHunpreſs to come 
over into England, Theſe Domeſtick Obſtacies being remov'd, the King re- 
ſolv'd to proſecute the War in the North which Thurſtan had happily begun; 
and firſt gaining the Caſtle of Leids, he march d into Scotland, where in a ſhort 
Time a Peace was concluded between the two Kings: And Szepher returning 
thence, brought the valiant Prince Henry with him into Euglaud, and at the 
Siege of Ludlow Caſtle, that adventrous Youth was by the Beſieg'd pluck'd from 
his Horſe with an Iron Grapple, and had been taken, had not King Szephen 
with extraordinary Valour and Honour, recover'd him, and won the Caſtle. In 
the ſame Year, a Synod was call'd at Weſtminſter by Alberic the Pope's Legate 
where, by all the Biſhops in England, Theobald, Abbot of Bec in Normandy, 
was elected and conſecrated Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, to the general Satiſ- 
-— of the Nation, ſince that Archbiſhoprick had been vacant above two 
ears, 


A — 4 \ 1 et 6 . 
E 


„ King Stephen had now by his Valour and Vigilance rais'd himſelf to a A. D. 
n high Pitch of Grandeur, and ſeem'd well eſtabliſn d in his Kingdom; but upon 1139. 
the Report of the Empreſs deſigning to come into England in Perſon, his — Ws 
louſie occafion'd him to commit an Error which gave him great Diſturbance, eg:. 
and vaſtly weaken'd his Intereſt; and this was an unſeaſorable Breach between The Ng /all; 
him and thoſe Biſhops who had ſet the Crown upon his Head, who were now too 9 with the 
werful to be cruth'd at once. About this Time Roger Biſhop of Salisbury * 
tad built two magnificent Caſtles, one at the Deviſes, another at Sherburn, 
beginning a third at Malmesbury, and a fourth at Salisbury; and likewiſe his 
Nephew Alexander Biſhop of Lincoln had built a Caſtle a: Newark, as he al- | 
ledg'd, for the Safety and Dignity of his Biſhoprick. Nigel Biſhop of Elx, ano- | 
5 ther Nephew of Biſhop Roger, alſo imitated theſe in their Grandeur and Mag- | 
niticence; ſo that theſe three ſeldom appear'd at the King's Court without vaſt | 
Trains of armed Followers. All this rais'd great Envy among the Earls aud | | 
Barons, who took occaſion to infuſe ſuch jealous 4 into the King, that | 
he judg d himſelf unſafe till he had ſtripp'd them of their Power and Grandeur. | 
He ſoon found an Opportunity in a grand Council held at Oxford, where the | 
Retainers and Servants of the Biſhop of Salisbury happen d to contend with 
thoſe of Alan Earl of Bretaign about ſecuring of Lodgings, in which Conteſt 
many were wounded, and one Knight kill'd, but the Bithop's Men were Supe- 
rior in the Contlict. The King taking advantage of this Riot, commanded the | | 
forc-mention'd Biſhops to be conven'd, that they might ſatisfic the Court for their | 
Servants Breach of the Peace, and the Satisfaction he requir'd, was no "wn | 
| than | 


n 
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He ſeizes their 


their Treaſure, 


7 Tron which a 
Synod is call d. 


than the Delivering up their Caſtles into his Hands as a Security for their fu- 
ture Fidelity. They were willing to give Satisfaction; but upon debating whe- 
ther they ſhould yield up their Caſtles, he commanded that they ſhould be kept 
cloſe Priſoners; to prevent their Eſcape. The Biſhop of Salisbury was carry d 
unbound, and his Son Roger, the Chancellor of England whom he had by a 
Concubine, was carry'd in Fetters before the Caſtle of Deviſes, which Nigel 
Biſhop of Ely, who had eſcap'd thither from Oxford, held out againſt the King. 
By this ſevere Treatment the Caſtles of Sherburn, Salisbury and Malmesbury 
were ſurrender'd upon the firſt Summons ; as was that of the Deviſes, after 
three Days Siege. His other Nephew the Biſhop of Lincoln purchas d his Li- 
berty by a ſpeedy ſurrender of Sleaford Caſtle into the King's Hands. In 
the Caſtles of Sherburn and the Deviſes the King found ſuch vaſt Quantities 
of ready Mony, that by ſending a great Part of it to Lewis King of France, he 
not only obtain'd his Friendſhip, but alſo his Siſter Conſtantia for his Son Prince 
Euſtace, tho the Marriage was not conſummated till the following Year. 


This Act of the King's occaſion'd great Debates; Hugh Arch-Biſhop of No- lun, 


ven, and his Advocate, was of Opinion, That Biſhops might juſtly be depriv'd 
of thoſe Caſtles which were not built by the Allowance of the Canons ; that 
they ought to be Evangeliſts of Peace, not Creators of ſuch Places as were 
Santtuaries for their diſloyal Practices. The King's Brother, the Biſhop 
of Wincheſter and now the Pope's Legate, aftirm'd, That if Biſhops tranſgreſs d, 
they were not to be try d in the King's Court, but to be judg'd by the Canons, 
nor to be depriv'd of any Thing but in a publick Synod; and immediately ſum- 
mon'd the King his Brother to appear in the Council he intended to hold at 
IVincheſter on the 29th Day of Auguſt, At which Day — moſt of the 
Biſhops of England, with Theobald Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury; where the Le- 
gate, after producing the Pope's Commiſſion, in a Latin Speech aggravated the 

act of his Brother, in that he had ſeiz'd on the Perſons of the Biſhops, even 
under the Protection of his own Court; exhorting all preſent to conſult what 
was necaful to be done in this Exigency, and declaring, that he would put the 
Decree of the Council in Execution, tho it was with the Loſs of his Brother's 
Friendſhip, his own Eſtate, or his Life. The King not diſtruſting his Cauſe, 
{ent ſome of the Earls into the Synod, to know why he was conven'd thither, 
to whom the Legate anſwer'd, That he was guilty of ſuch a Crime as that 
Age never ſaw ; and being himſelf a Chriſtian, he ought not to take it amiſs, 
15 he was call d by the Miniſters of Chriſt to make Satisfaction; therefore if 

is Brother would take his Advice, he would do wiſely to give an immediate 
Reaſon for this Action, or ſubmit to the Fudgment of the Canons. Upon 
which Alberic de Ver, a great Lawyer, ſoon after carry'd the King's Anſwer, 
and in Defence of his Maſter, urg'd many Things againſt the Biſhops, as being 
Movers of Sedition, and Correſponders with the 15 ing s Enemies; That they 
were not ſeiz'd as Biſhops, but as the King's Servants ; and that they them- 
ſelves ſurrender'd their Caſtles as a Compoſition for the Crimes they had com- 
mitted. The Biſhop of Salisbury deny'd that he was the a7 Servant, and 
threaten'd, That if he could not find Fuſtice in this Synod, he would ſeek it 
in a higher Court. The Legate ſaid, That the Crimes of which the Biſhops 
ſtood accus d, ought to be prov'd in the Synod, before they could be ſentenc d; 
aur; the King ought firſt to reinveſt them in their Poſſeſſions, otherwiſe 
whilſt remaining diſſeiz'd, by the Law of Nations, they were not to plead. 
After many Allegations on both Sides, at the King's Requeft, the Cauſe was 
adjourn'd to the next Day, and to the next after that, *till the Arrival of the 
Arch-Biſhop of Roven; who granted, That the Biſhops might have Caſtles, if 
the Canons allow'd them; but ſtill urg'd the Neceſſity of the Times. To which 
Alberic de Ver added, That if they preſum'd to ſend any Biſhops or other Per- 
ſons, to the Court of Rome, contrary to the King's Will, and the Dignity of 
the Kingdom, their Return would be very difficult. By this they underſtood that 
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the King would not abide by the Cenſure of the Canons, and therefore the Bi- 

ſhops thought it beſt to forbear pronouncing it; firſt becauſe it would be a raſh 

Thing to excommunicate their Prince without the Knowledge of the Pope; ſe- 

condly becauſe they found that the Soldiers were ready to revenge it: Upon Bt comerto ns 
which the Synod was diſſolvd within three Days after it was calld. Yet the 
Legate and Arch-Biſhop, according to their Duty, threw themſelves at the 

King's Feet, beſeeching him t be merciful to the Church and his own Soul, 

and to conſult his Reputation ſo as not to ſuffer a Breach to be made between 

the Secular and Eccleſiaſtical Governments. 

Theſe Diviſions between the King and the Biſhops occaſion'd many to rebel, 
and incourag'd the Empreſs to come over in Perſon, who with her Brother 
Robert landed at Arundel in September, with an inconſiderable Party of an The Empreſs 
hundred and forty Men; which Attempt is by Malmesbury compared to that _— , © 
of Fulius Ceſar, who with one 12 began the Conqueſt of the Roman Em- gland. 
pire. They were kindly receiv'd by Adeliſa the Queen Dowager, to whole | 
Husband the Caſtle belong'd, and after a ſhort Refreſhment the Earl committing 
his Siſter to the Care of her Mother-in-Law, march'd through the Enemy's 
Country as far as Briſtol with only twelve Knights and Attendants. King 
Stephen was then imploy'd in the Siege of Marlburgh Caſtle, but hearing of 
a more dangerous Enemy, he ſoon remov'd, and march'd towards Arundel ; 
upon whoſe Approach Queen Adeliſa, fearing her Caſtle ſhould be taken and 
her ſelf made a Priſoner, by a Meſſage to the King, declar d, That ſhe was 
ready to take her Oath, That fhe was not the Occaſion of the Landing of 
the Empreſs or her Adherents, nor had entertain'd them as his Enemies, but 
only as her near Relations and ancient 1 Upon which Meſſage 
Stephen by an uncommon Strain of Generoſity, caus d the Empreſs, his great 
Rival, to be ſafely and honourably conducted to Briſtol; where the remain'd 
for the Space of two Months, and then remov'd to Gloceſter ; ſo that all thoſe sie goes v0 
Parts, even to the Borders of Wales, partly by Force, and partly through In- Gloceſter. 
clination, before the End of this Year ſubmitted to the Empreſs, 

And now began all the Miſeries of a Civil War, and we find nothing but A D. 
taking and retaking of Towns and Caſtles, Plundering and Burning of Hou -- 
ſes and Churches, and all the Marks of Trouble and Deſolation. If any Earl $44 
or great Man injur'd or affronted another, both Parties frequently got toge- Reg. f. 
ther all their Knights that held of them, their other Tenants and poor Depen- 4 Civil War 
dants, with all the Aſſiſtance of their Friends and Confederates, and burnt each e wh 
others Caſtles and Houſes, deſtroy'd their Lands and Territories, and carry'd =” m_— 
away the Inhabitants Priſoners. And now there were in England ſo many 
Tyrants, as there were Lords of Caſtles, every one pretending to coin Mony, 
and to exerciſe the Rights of Soveraignty; and to add to theſe Calamities, the 
King had with him great Numbers of Flemmings and Britains, who being ac- 
cuſtom'd to live by Plundering, came into England to devour the Riches of the 
Land. In the mean Time Stephen perform'd all the Parts of a vigilant Com- 
mander, and cloſely beſieg d Matilda and her Brother in V. allingfard Caſtle; 
but finding great Difficulties, and little Proſpe& of Succeſs, he caus'd a remar- 
kable Tower of Wood to be there erected, which he well furniſh'd with Men 
and Ammunition, and then remov'd to the Siege of Malmesbury. At the ſame 
Time his Brother of Wincheſter, a valiant and politick Prelate, was no leſs in- 
duſtrious in his Behalf; for inviting ſeveral Noblemen to his Palace at Win- 
cheſter, he detain'd them Priſoners, till he compell'd them to ſurrender their 
Forts and Caſtles to the King. In the mean Time Earl Robert took and plun- 
der d Worceſter; Ralph Painel, in favour of the Empreſs, took and burnt the 
Town of Nottingham; and Ranulph Earl of Cheſter, joining with Robert, 
whoſe Daughter he had marry'd, gave continual Annoyance to the King, tho' 
he had receiv'd great Honours from his Hands. The Empreſs her ſelf, the bet- 
ter to ſecure her own Perſon, and to give Acceſs to her Friends, took up her 
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The Empreſs Quarters in Lincoln, and ſtored that great City with all Neceſſaries, in order 
yarires 10 Lin- for a long Abode. os 2 

coln. King Stephen, as vigilant as the other was politick, march'd directly and be- Mm., 
ſieg d the City, where he had ſurpriz d his greateſt Enemy, had ſhe not found La, 
But abandens Means to eſcape; ſo poſſeſſing himſelf of that Place, he reduc'd the whole Coun. n. 
1 try to a peaceable Condition. Shortly after his Departure, Ranulph Earl of 
Cheſter with his Counteſs and Brother, coming to Lincoln to keep their Chriſt 
maſs, the Citizens knowing the King's Jealouſies, ſent ſecret Intelligence to 
him, That if he would ſurprize both theſe Brothers, he had now a fair Op- 
4:2 portunity. Upon which the King immediately after Chriſtmaſs march'd thither 
* ©* with great Expedition; and while they, thus circumvented, ſtood on their 
1141. Guard in the Caſtle, the Earl eſcap d, and begg'd the Aſliſtance of the Empreſs 
Reg. 5. to reſcue his Wife and Brother, who were now cloſely beſieg d. Earl Robert 
upon this Intelligence immediately join d with Ranulph, and gather d all their 
Forces to relieve their Friends in Lincoln ; where reſolutely wading through 
the River, upon Candlemaſs wry they appear'd in Order of Battel near the 
King's Camp. The King, tho' he was not ſtrong in Numbers, was ready to 
receive them, and divided his Army, which confifted much of Flemmings, 
Britains and Normans, into three Bodies; which Method was alſo obſerv'd by 
the Earl of Gloceſten, Before this fatal Battel began, both Ranulph and No- 
bert made ſevere Invetive Orations againſt the Nobility on. the King's Side; 
which was anſwer'd by Baldwin-fitz-Gilbert, who was as ſevere upon thoſe of 
A great Bu- the Empreſs's Party. Upon which a dreadful Conteſt began on both Sides, 
rel as Lincoln, and for a while with equal Succeſs; till in a ſhort Time the Flemmings and 
the King's Cavalry fled; whereupon the Earl of Cheſter charg'd the King's Body 
of Foot, in whole Strength he repos'd his greateſt Truſt 5 but they being over- 
wer'd by the Horſe, began alſo to faint and fly, leaving the King inrag'd 
both at his Friends Cowardice and his Foes Succeſs. It was a very ſtrange 
Sight, ſays M. Paris, there to behold King Stephen, left almoſt alone in the 
Field, yet no Man daring to approach him, while grinding his Teeth and foam- 
ing like a furious Wild-Boar, with his Battel-Ax he drove whole Troops before 
him, to the eternal Renown of his Courage; ſo that if a hundred ſuch had been 
with him, a whole Army had been unable to have taken him Priſoner. Yet as 
he was ſingle, he held out, till firſt his Battel-Ax broke, and then his Sword 
flew in Pieces with the Force of his irreſiſtible Strokes; and being weaponleſs, 
he was beaten down upon his Knees by a large Stone from an unknown Hand, 
which being ſeen by a valiant Knight call'd Milliam de Kains, he ran in and 
took hold on the King's Helmet; yet he refus'd to ſurrender himſelf to any but 
is which King the Earl of Gloceſter, who being near was call'd to take him Priſoner. The 
Stephen i- ta- Earl preſerv'd him from all Violence to his Perſon, and ſhortly after ſent him 
ten Prijontr. Priſoner to the Empreſs at Gloceſter ; from whence he was ſent to Briſtol Ca- 
{tle; where for a while he was kept in honourable Cuſtody, but afterwards, ei- 

ther through Suſpicion or Hatred, he was ingloriouſly fetter'd with Irons. 


The Etro III. King Stephen now for a while loſt all the Marks of Soveraignty and u 
govern  - Grandeur, and the Empreſs having ſecur d her moſt formidable Oppoſer, tri- 
umph'd in her Fortune, and as the ſole Monarch of the Nation commanded in all 
Affairs, and diſpos d of all Dignities and Offices according to her own Pleaſure. 
Yet ſtill ſhe did not alter her 'Title of Empreſs, or Queen of the Romans, a+ 
appears from her Broad-Seal ; under which ſhe granted the Cuſtody of the 
ower of London to Geoffry de Mandevil and his Heirs, making Covenants 
with him, That ſhe would not make Peace with the Citizens of London, with- 
out his Conſent, becauſe they were his mortal Enemies: But this Earl being af 
terwards accidentally apprehended in St. Albans, for his Liberty was oblig'! 
to ſurrender both the Tower of London and his other Caſtles to King Stephen. 
Upon this great Succeſs of the Empreſs, the State Men ſtood no longer for te. 
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phen, but their Faiths turning with their Fortunes, they all paid Allegiance to 
her; the Kentiſh Men only excepted, where Stephen's Queen Matilda, and 
IVillam de Tpres, maintain'd his Cauſe to the utmoſt of their Powers. Nor 
was King Stephen diſappointed only of England, but alſo Normandy caſt off 
his Subjection; for Geoffry of Anjou, Husband to the Empreſs, having Intelli- 
gence of the late Victory, induc'd the Normans to join in his Party, by pub- 
liſhing the Captivity of Stephen, now unable to relieve them or himſelf; and 
David King of Scotland was not backwards in ſetting forth the Claim of the 
Empreſs, and under that Pretence ſeiz'd upon the County of Northumberland. 
During theſe Tranſactions the Empreſs to eſtabliſh her Power repair'd to Vin- 
cheſter, where ſhe ſwore to the Biſhop, That if he and the Holy Church would 
receive her as their lawful Queen, he ſhould order and direct all the great A, 


fairs of the Nation, and diſpoſe of all Biſhopricks and Abvies. This was alſo 


promis'd by the Earl of G/oceſter and ſeveral of the Nobility; upon which the 
Biſhop readily acknowledg'd her Queen of England, and with ſome of his 
Friends took an Oath, That as long as ſhe made good her Promiſes, they 
would be faithful to her. And the next Day ſhe was receiv'd into the Cathe- 
dral with a pompous Proceſſion, in Company with many Biſhops, Abbots, Ba- 
rons and Knights; where the Legate curs'd thoſe who curs'd Her, and bleſs'd 
thoſe who bleſs'd Her; abſolving the Obedient, and excommunicating the reſt. 
From Wincheſter ſhe went with the Court to Milton, where ſhe kept her Eaſter 
with a mighty Conflux of People; and was recogniz'd by Theobald Arch-Bithop 
of Can Shortly after a General Synod of the Clergy was ſummon'd at 
Wincheſter under the Legate, who after private and ſeparate Corferences with 
the Biſhops, Abbots and Arch-Deacons, made a publick Speech, ſetting forth 
the Cauſe of this Aſſembly, which was to conſult of the Peace of the Coun- 
try, inſiſting upon the flouriſhing State of the Kingdom under King Henry; 
who many Tears ſince had receiv'd an Oath of England and Normandy, for 
the Succeſſion of his Daughter and her Iſſue: That ſhe delaying her Coming 
into England at the Time of his Death ; for the Peace of the Nation his Bro- 
ther was admitted to the Throne. Tho he had been a Pledge between God 
and him That he ſhould honour the Church, and maintain righteous Laws ; 
yet with Grief and Shame he could but mention his Misbehaviour : The Peace 
of the Nation was deſtroy'd, and no Puniſhment inflitted upon Criminals ; 
Biſhops were impriſon'd, and oblig'd to ſurrender their Poſſeſſions; Abbies 
were ſold, and Churches pillag'd; the Counſel of Ill Men was follow'd, and 
the Advice of Good Men deſpisd. That he had eonven'd him before a Sy- 
nod, but had gain'd nothing but Hatred; He ought indeed to love his Mortal 
Brother, but much more his Immortal Father: Therefore, added he, ſeeing 
God has exercis'd his Fudgments, by letting him fall into the Hands of pow- 
erful Men, leſt the Kingdom ſhould be loſt for want of a Governor, I have 
call'd you hither by my Legantine Power, Teſterday the Cauſe was propoun- 


ded in private to the greateſt Part of the Clergy of England, to whom of 


Right it belongs to Elect and Ordain a King; and therefore, after invoking 


Stephen daily 


declines. 


A Council cal- 
led at Winche- 
ſters 


the Divine Aſſiſtance, we EHlect Matilda Queen of England, the Daughter of in which the 


the peaceable, glorious and incomparable King Henry. 

All that were preſent aſſented, or by their Silence would not contradi& what 
was done. The Legate alſo told them, That he had ſummon'd the Cit;tens 
of London, and expected them the next Day. Accordingly they came, and 
being brought into the Council, declar'd That they came from the Community 
of London, not to raiſe any Debates or Conteſts, but to petition that their 
Lord the King might be releas'd out of Priſon; which was the earneſt De- 
fire of all the Barons, and great Men lately receiv'd into their Community, 
The Legare anſwer d at large, and with a Grace, That it became not the Lon- 
doners, Who were eſteem'd as Noblemen in F.ngland, to join with ſuch Ba- 
Fons as had forſaken their King in Battel, render'd the holy Church contempti- 
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ble, and favour'd them only for their own Advantage. Upon which a Chap- 
lain of King Stephen's Queen, offer'd a Letter from her to the Legate, which 
becauſe he refus'd to communicate to the Aſſembly, the Chaplain with grear 
Confidence read it himſelf, in which the Quen earneſtly begg'd of the Clergy, 
particularly the Biſhop of Wincheſter, her Lord's Brother, to reſtore him to the 
Kingdom, whom his wicked Subjetts had caſt into Priſon. To which the 
Legate gave ſuch an Anſwer as he had given to the Londoners ; who after a 
Conſultation, ſaid, They would communicate the Reſolution of the Council to 
their Fellow-Citizens, and comply with it as far as they could. This done, 
many of the King's Party were excommunicated, particularly William Martel, 
bis Steward, whoſe Advice he had follow'd in many Things; and ſo after three 
Days Seſſion only, the Council was difſolv'd. From Wilton the Empreſs went 
to Reading, where with a great Multitude, Robert D'oyly came and offer d 
her the Caſtle of Oxford; which ſhe receiv'd with the Homage of that City, 
and the Country round about. From thence ſhe went to the famous Monaſte- 
ry of St. Albans, where many of the London Citizens met her, and treated 
about delivering the City to her; to which Place ſhe repaired, thinking her ſelf 


She comes to ſafe in the Company of ſo many Biſhops and Barons. At Weſtminſter he was 


receiv'd with a magnificent Proceſſion, and ſtay d there ſome Days to give Di- 
rections and Orders about the State and Affairs of the Kingdom. 

The Empreſs thus eſtabliſh'd, all now eſteem'd her as Fortune's Darling, and ws, 
beheld her as their only riſing Sun; and had her Diſcretion been equal to her 
Reſolution, ſhe might have reign'd many Years in Proſperity. For now the 
Priſon Walls had obſcur'd and defac'd all the Virtues and Favours of the un- 
fortunate Stephen, whoſe ſorrowful Queen Matilda inceilantly ſolicited the 
Empreſs in her Husband's Favour, deſiring his Liberty, but not his Crown, 
which ſhe ſhould freely enjoy; and thereupon offer d many great Perſons for 
Pledges, who gave their Faith for him, That from thenceforward he ſhould de- 
vote himſelf” to a religious Solitude, becoming either a Monk or a Pilgrim. All 
which ſhe rejected with great Haughtineſs, and with but little better Grace re- 
fus'd the Legate Biſhop of Wincheſter, when he only defir'd that his Nephew 
Euſtace might enjoy his Father's Honours and Lands in Normandy. The 
Londoners likewiſe having lately acknowledg'd her for Queen, thought they 
might have whatever they deſired, and became Petitioners to her, That ſhe 
would mitigate the over hard Laws of her Father, and put thoſe of King 


She difobliges Edward in full Force. This the abſolutely deny'd; which being in an unſet— 


led State, prov'd very impolitick and pernicious. For firſt Stephen's Queen 
Matilda ſent to her Son Euſtace, That their Suits muſt be obtain d only by 
Har; urging him to ſtrengthen his Party by the Aſſiſtance of the Kent; Men: 
Several of the Nobility allo repin'd, that they were ſo ſlightly regarded, or ra- 
ther rejected; and the Londoners inrag d at this laſt Repulſe, endeavour'd to 
make the Empreſs their Priſoner, and fo redeem Stephen, who had chiefly their 


She retires 10 Affections; but ſhe hearing of the Deſign, fled ſecretly in the Night, and reti- 


red to Oxford, which in all her Difficulties ſhe ever found true to her, out of 
Love both to her Cauſe, and the Memory of her Father. At the ſame Time 
the Biſhop of M incheſters high Mind not bearing the Denial of his Suit, upon 
{ecret Conferences with Szephen's Queen, by her forrowful Entreaties began to 
melt in his Affection towards the diſtreſſed King his Brother; and at length re- 
ſolv'd to aſliſt him to the utmoſt, and abſolv'd all thoſe whom before he had ex- 
communicated, alledging, That the Barons had kept their Faith with the Em- 
preſs, but ſhe had done otherwiſe with them: And thinking it now Time to 
ſtand up for his Brother, he ſolicited the diſcontented Londoners in his favour, 
and ſtored the Caſtles of Maltham, Fernham and Wincheſter with Men and Am- 
munition. 
In the mean Time the Empreſs haſten d to Gloceſter to confer with her great #*% 

Friend Milo, and ſoon after returning to Oxford, was there ſolely maintain'd 
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at his Charge, having no Subſiſtance of her own; to requite which Fidelity 
and other Services, the there created him Earl of Hereford. Having gather'd a 
conſiderable Force together, ſhe march'd directly to Wincheſter, accompany d 
with her Uncle David King of Scotland, her Brother Robert, and many of 
the Nobility; and arriving at the City, ſhe ſent for the Biſhop, whoſe Intereſt 
ſhe much deſired, to come to her with all Speed. But he thinking it not ſafe, 
return'd an equivocal Anſwer, That he would prepare himſelf, as if he deſign d 
to follow them; and ſo iſſuing privately out of the City W 07000 prepar'd 
Himſelf to work her Ruin: For getting the Aſſiſtance of Queen Matilda and 
her Son Euſtace, the Londoners and William de Tpres, he made good his Party; 
himſelf and Friends remaining in the City, while the Empreſs and her Nobili- 
ty defended themſelves in the Caſtle, without daring to go forth among ſo many 
Enemies. And ſhortly after, knowing the Citizens to be better affected to the 
Empreſs than himſelf, to gratitie his revengeful Temper, he commanded the 
City to be ſet on Fire, by which the great Nunnery, the Convent of St. Gr:im- 
bald, above twenty Churches, and the greateſt Part of the City was conſum'd to 
Aſhes. Seven Weeks being ſpent in the Siege and Counter-Siege of the City 
and Caſtle, the Empreſs under great Troubles and Reſtraints, deſir d to chinge 
her Quarters; and with no ſmall Difficulty march'd out with her Brother Earl 
Reginald, and many other Friends, beſides Earl Robert, who brought up the 
Reer with two hundred undaunted Followers. She was immediately follow'd 
by the King's Forces, and many of her Men {lain and taken Priſoners; but ſhe 
by good Fortune eſcap'd to the Caſtle of Luigurſbal, and from thence to the 
Deviſes; where finding that the was ſtill in Danger, according to Brompton 
and others, ſhe was oblig'd to be carry'd to G/oceſter in à common Coltin or 
Herſe, like a dead Corps; in which the had good Occaſion to reflect upon the 
Chains ſhe had put upon her Rival Stephen. But her Brother Earl Robert met 
with worſe Fortune, who while he was more careful in providing for her Safety 
than his own, was taken Priſoner, and brought back to Wincheſter, where he 
was preſented by the Biſhop to Queen Matilda, who committed him to the 
Cuſtody of Milliam de Tpres, and for more Security ſent him to Rocheſter : 
But others taking Sanctuary in the Nunnery of Warwel}, were burnt, together 
with the Place. Robert, {till undaunted in his Misfortunes, tho' he was tempted 
by Promiſes and urg'd by Threats to deſert his Siſter's Cauſe, yet nothing would 
prevail with him; nor would he enter into any Treaty for his own Releaſe, 
without her Conſent, or to her Prejudice. But within the Space of ſix Months, 
the King and he were both exchang'd upon equal Terms; ſo that each Party was 
left at liberty to purſue the War with as great Eagerneſs as ever. 

Not long after the Biſhop of Vincheſter procceded in his Deſign to ruin the 
Empreſs, and by his Legantine Authority ſummon'd a Synod to meet at . 
minſter; where the Pope's Letters to him were openly read, in which he 6/am'd 
him for ſo little endeavouring to reſtore his Brother, exhorting him to uſe all 
Power both Eccleſiaſtical and Secular to effef# it. King Stephen allo in this 
Council complain'd, That his Subjects, to whom he had never deny d Fuſtice, 
had impriſon'd, and reproachfully treated him to his great Aſſlittion. Upon 
which the Legate by his Rhetorick endeavour'd to juſtifie his own Procecdings, 
alledging, That he had recetv'd the Empreſs by Compulſion, not Choice; and 
when the King's Army was routed, and his Nobility fled, ſhe with her Adhe- 
rents came to Wincheſter; and whatever Promiſes ſhe made there, fhe had wil- 
fully broke. He further urg'd, That ſhe and her Friends had contriv'd to de- 
pride him both of his Dignity and Life, but God had defeated her Deſigns 
and the King his Brother being now freed from his Impriſonment, he com- 
manded them on the behalf of God and the Pope, that they would aſſiſt him 
with their whole Power, * Who was anointed by the Will of the People, and 
* Aſſent of the Apoſtolick Sec; and that he would excommunicate all Diſtur- 
bers of the publick Peace, that favour'd the Cauſe of the Empreſs. The Le- 
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1142. 
Reg. 4. 


The Empreſs 
cloſely beſieg d 
12 Oxtord, 


She makes her 


Eſcape. 


Many Action,. 


gate's Words were not very grateful to all the Clergy, tho' none reply'd, but 
out of Fear and Reverence kept ſilence; only one Lay-Meſſenger from the Em- 
preſs boldly forbad the Legate, by the Fealty he had ſworn 10 the Empreſs, to 
att any Thing contrary to her Honour or Intereſt, adding, That ſbe came into 
England by his Invitation, and that her impriſoning the King was by his Ap- 
probation. All this, and much more, which he urg'd againſt the Legate with 
gr at Shapneſs, could not move him to return any Anſwer, or toſhew any Paſſion, 
much leſs to deſiſt from his late Deſigns. 

In the following Year Earl Robert, fearing the King's Power and his Siſter's 2. 
Declenſion, went into Normandy to ſolicit her Husband Geoffry for her Aſſi- Haas 
ſtan ce. Bur that Earl having Troubles with his own Nobility, and the Nor- 
mans being ſcarcely brought to Subjection, thought it not convenient to leave 
his Country ; therefore he only ſent ſome Forces with Robert, and with them 
his young Son Prince Henry into England. The Empreſs in his Abſence had 
ſtrongly fortity'd her ſelf in Oxford, whom King Stephen follow'd with an 
eager Purſuit, and won the Suburbs to the City Gates; and reſolving not to 
deliſt till he had got her in his Poſſeſſion, he ſo cloſely beſieg'd her, that for 
two Months whatſoever Strength or Stratagem could perform on either Side was 
there put in practice. Till at length Want made the Beſieg'd think of a Sur- 
render; upon which the Empreſs was once more forc'd to make ule of Policy, 
and to take Advantage of the Sharpneſs of the Winter, when the River Thames 
was cover'd with Ice and Snow. Being reduc'd to Extremity, ſhe undertook a 
dangerous Attempt; for cloathing her ſelf, and a ſelect Company with white 
Linnen Garments, to deceive the Eyes of the Sentinels, ſhe iſſu d ſecretly b 
Night out of a Poſtern Gate, and paſling the frozen River ran on Foot 83 
Ice, Snow, Ditches and Vallies for tive Miles, as far as Abington, with the 
Snow {till driving in their Faces; and there taking Horſe, the ſame Night re- 
cover'd the Caſtle of F/allingford, to the great Joy and Admiration of that Gar- 
riſon. In the mean Time Earl Robert, and Prince Henry had beſieg d and ta- 
ken the Caſtle of Harham, hoping to divert the King from the Siege of Ox- 
ford; but ſoon after hearing of the ſtrange Eſcape of the Empreſs, he came with 
young Henry to his Mother, whoſe Sight made her forget the many Troubles 
the had endur d. Here Malmesbury, the moſt judicious and conſiderable of the 
Monkiſh Writers, concludes his Hiſtory, being patroniz'd by Robert Earl of 
Gloceſter. 

In the Beginning of the next Year, King Stephen was preſent at a Synod N 
in London, which was held by the Legate Biſhop of Wincheſter, in which it 7. 
was ordain'd, © That whoever laid violent Hands upon one in Holy Orders, &, 
* ſhould not be abfolv'd, but by the Pope himſelf,” and then only in his Preſence. 
Which laſt Clauſe to a former Decree made in the Reign of King Henry, ren- 
der'd the VFerſons of all Eccleſiaſticks for the future inviolable. This was 1 
moſt ſeaſonable Ordinance for the Clergy, for now daily Devaſtations and Out- 
rages were committed in all Parts, and a diſmal Civil War was carry'd on for 
ſeveral Years in this Nation. Of this we have but a ſhort and ſlender Account: 
We find that Oxford was ſurrender'd to the King upon Conditions, and that 
Wilton was fired by Earl Robert. Then the Tower of London, with the Ca- 
ſtles of Walden and Pleeſes, and afterwards that of Lincoln were yielded to 


Stephen; the Caſtles of Marham and Portland ſubmitted to the Empreſs: The 


King Stephen's 
Intereſt increa- 
fes. 


Earls of Cheſter and Eſſex were ſurpriz d by the King; and his Favourite Mil- 
liam Martel was taken and impriſon'd by Robert. Thus about four Years paſs'd 
with Variety of Succeſs, and every Year on each Side produc'd freſh Calamities, 
to the intinite Damage of the whole Kingdom, and moſtly to the ſtrengthning 
and encreaſing King Stephens Intereſt. For during this Time, the two famous 
Earls, Robert of Gloceſter, and Milo of Hereford, Men of great Abilities and 
unſhaken Fidelity to the Empreſs, both loſt their Lives, one by a Diſtemper, 
and the other by an Accident. Ihe Miſeries of the Nation, and the Loſs of 
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two ſuch Supporters, caus d the Empreſs to leave Eng land, and retire into Nor- |The Empre/ 
md: where ſhe continu'd with her Husband 'till his Death; having not long _ 
before ſent her Son Henry to his Father, who deſir'd rather to have him Heir 


of a Dukedom with Safety, than of that of a Kingdom with continual Hazard. 


— IV. Upon the Departure of the Empreſs, King Stephen began to take freſh A. D. 
Gr. Courage, and caus d ſeveral of the Barons to ſwear Allegiance to his Son Eu- 11 47. 
ftace; by which Compliment he ſuppos'd all Things had been ſecure on his Side. Reo. 2: 
In the ſame Year he repair'd to Lincoln, and for a while kept his Court there; * 73* 
and to ſhew his Grandeur, wore his Crown at the Chriſtmaſs Solemnity, which Rg Stephen 
no King before him durſt undertake to do in that City, being deterr'd by a cer- wears 5 
tain ſuperſtitious Propheſie, foretelling Death, or ſome extraordinary Misfortune con. 
to any Prince who attempted it, which the King not regarding, 1s therefore by 
our Hiſtorians commended for his Courage. In this Year alſo, or the next, 
Pope Eugene in a Council held at Rheims, without the Conſent of the greateſt 
Part of his Cardinals, ſolemnly depriv'd William Arch-Biſhop of Tork, becauſe 
he had been nominated by the King before he was canonically elected, and the 
Chapter of 7ork commanded to make a new Election, which fell upon Henry 
Murdac Abbot of the Monaſtery of Fountains; and William was oblig d to re- 
tire to Henry Bilhop of Miucheſter, who maintain'd him till the Death of the 
{aid Pope. | 

Gervaſe, While King Stephen thought himſelf ſecure in his Throne, Prince Henry, A D. 

Hed NOW about ſixteen Years of Age, reſolv'd to make one Attempt more for a Crown, 

*. and accordingly came over into England with a ſmall but ſele& Army; to whom _' 4 -* 
were join'd the diſcontented Earl of Cheſter, Roger Son of the deceas d Milo, Reg. f. 
with many Knights and valiant Men of the Eng/th. Henry ſoon march'd into Duke Henry 
the North, and met with his Coſen David King of Scotland, by whom he was g“ Bi 
moſt honourably receiv'd, and ſolemnly knighted. From that Time he ſought © 
all Occalion to provoke both Stephen and his Son Euſtace; and having ſetled 
ſome Affairs with his chief Counſellors for the Purſuit of his Deſigns in Eu- 
gland, he return'd into Normanay, to tranſa& ſome other Buſineſs that might 
be available to theſe Ends. Where he ſtay'd not long before his Father Geof/ry | His Father 
dy'd, and left him in Poſſeſſion both of the Dukedom of Normanay and the Farl- — 
dom of Au jou. And to add to his growing Greatneſs, in the eighteenth Year © _ 
of his Age, he marry'd the fam'd Eleanor, Dutcheſs of Guienne and Aquitain, A. D. 
who had lately been divorc'd from Lewis King of France for Conſanguinity 1151. 
and Suſpicion of Adultery, after the had born him two Daughters. Lewis now Reg. 15 
fearing Iſſue made by this Marriage, to the diſinheriting of his ſaid Daughters, 2 
was highly incens'd with Duke Henry; and Stephen allo fearing his Greatneſs, King Lewis's 
having now the Provinces of Normandy, Anjou, Guienne, Aquitain and Poittou, WeenElcanor 
both of them ſought all Methods to diminiſh his Power. Lewis with Prince 
Euſtace oppos'd him in foreign Parts, and Stephen in England; where to ſecure 
the Succeſſion, he endeavour'd to inveſt Prince Euſtace with the Engliſb Diadem, 
in order to cut off all Hopes from Duke Henry. And calling a grand Council A. D 
at London, King Stephen commanded Theobald Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury to : 
crown his Son Euſtace, which he abſolutely refus'd, alledging, That the Pope 15 +: 
had forbidden him to crown him, whoſe Father had contrary to his Oath uſurp d Reg. _ 
the Kingdom. At which Repulſe, the King ſhut up all the Biſhops with their ing stephen 
Primate in one Houſe; but the latter made his Eſcape, and fled into Normandy, , e, 
which intirely defeated the King's Deſigns. But to be reveng d on him for this 4 Sen. 
Diſappointment, he ſeiz d on all his Lands and Poſſeſſions. 

Gere e finding his Title now queſt ion d by the Church, who had be- 

Hning, TOTE eltablith'd it, reſolv d to make it good by the Sword; and winning the 
Caſtle of Newberry, fortify'd Malmesbury, and laid cloſe Siege to Wallingford; 
againſt which he erected the Caſtle of Cranmerſe, to hinder all Communication. 
But Duke Henry, having put a ſtop to the Wars abroad, xeturn'd into Seen 
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A. D. with a conſiderable Force; and being join d by many of the Nobility, who 
yielded to him above thirty ſtrong Caſtles, he haſten d to the Relief of Walling. 
15 3* ford, where he undertook a great Enterprize ; for he ſurrounded the Befiegers 
Reg. 7. with a large Intrenchment, and kept them as much from Relief, as they had 
rue \Nenry's done the Beſieg d. King Hrephen haſtning to their Succour, encamp d near the 
;cereſt ncrea- Inemy, and being ready to give Battel, the Winter Storms prevented him; but 
$2! ſoon after, while the King at the Head of his Army was giving Orders for a 
Battel, his Horſe mounted thrice with his fore Legs, 'till at laſt he fell down 
backwards, to the great Hazard of the King's Perſon. Upon which William 
Earl of Arundel, a brave and eloquent Man, took occafion to exhort the King 
To be warn d by theſe ill Omens, and not to expect any Succeſs againſt the 
juſter Cauſe ; aud that there were ſo many near Relations and Friends ſet 
againſt each other, that they could not engage without a great and unnatural 
E Fuſion of Blood; therefore he ought to ſend Meſſengers to the Duke to treat 
of a Peace. Upon which Advice it was reſolv'd to come to a Parly, which was 
ſignify'd to Duke Henry ; who being warm and ready for Battel, could hardly 
moderate his youthful Ardour yet by the Importunity of his Friends he yielded 
to an Interview with the King near Mallingford, where the River Thames be- 
Fe mates ing narrow, they could diſcourſe together from the oppoſite Banks. After a 
Kms long and private Conference, they both return d to their Camps, and ſoon after 
agreed to a Ceſlation of all Hoſtilities. | | 
But Euſtace the King's Son was highly diſoblig'd by this 3 which he , 

knew would end to his Prejudice, and leaving the Court in a Paſſi 
into Cambridgeſhire, aud then into Suffolk ; where coming to the Abby of 
St. Edmund's-Bury, he was treated with all Refpe&, but not receiving Mony 
which he demanded for his Soldiers, he order'd them to ſeize upon all the Corn 
belongirig to the Abby; but ſnting down to Dinner, upon the firſt Bit he eat, 
The King, Son he fell into a Frenzy, and expir'd in a little Time. He was eighteen Years of 
Fattace den, Age, born to be never out of the Calamities of War, and was bury'd at Fever- 
ſam with bis Mother Matilda, who deceas'd a little before, without any real 
Injoyment of a Crown. Stephen began to find the Puniſhments of Heav'n in 
theſe great Loſſes, and upon the expiring of the Truce, many fell from him, and 
many Caſtles were loſt, as Bertnell, Reading, Warwick, Stamford and others. 
And under theſe Atflict ions he was more inclinable to a Peace, which was much 
promoted by Arch-Biſhop Theobald ; and alſo Henry of Wincheſter, who by 
making his Brother King had brought ſuch Miſeries upon the Nation, now 
i{trucken with Remorſe, contributed his utmoſt Aſſiſtance to this great Work. 
Upon which a grand Council was ſummon'd both by the King and Duke to mget 
at //incheſter, conſiſting of all the great Men of either Party, who were joy ful- 
ly recciv'd with a folemn Proceſſion; and there in the Preſence of infinite Mul- 
titudes the King led the Duke by the Hand, and then a Peace was concluded on 
A Peace con- theſe Conditions: © Firſt that Srephen ſhould enjoy the Crown of England du- 
— %, ring Life: Secondly, upon his Deceaſe, Henry ſhould ſucceed him as his Law- 
— ul Heir. Then the King adopted the Duke for his Son, and at the ſame 
time pay d him Reverence, and acknowledg'd him as a Father and Lord; and 
Earl V illiam, the King's only ſurviving lawful Son, at his Father's Command 
did Homage to the Duke. After theſe Things were ſolemnly perform'd, and 
ratify'd by the mutual Oaths of the King, Biſhops and Temporal Lords, a firm 
Peace, which for many Years had been baniſh'd from the Nation, was happily 
A. D. reſtord. The Duke was receiv'd, with the King, at London, at Oxford, at 
ea. Canterbury, and other Places, with all Demonſtrations of Joy; but the Duke's 
54. Pleaſures were interrupted by a Conſpiracy againſt his Perſon by certain Flem- 
741g; but juſt upon the Execution, Milliam the King's Son, who was concern'd 
in it, falling from his Horſe upon Burham Down, broke his Leg, and for Want 
Tie Duke goes Of a Leader the Deſign fail d. However it occaſion'd the Duke to take his final 
into Norman- Leave of the King, and paſs over into Normandy, where after a Year's Abſence 
8 he was joy fully receiv'd by his Mother, Wife and all his Subjects. King 
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nnr. King Stephen now had a fair Proſpect of reaping all the Pleaſures that a 8 


c. 


in Peace could afford him, and accordingly us'd all laudable Methods for the 

repairing the Ruins of the Kingdom; but God thought fit to allow him but a 

ſhort Enjoyment of that Crown he fo e acquired, and after he had pu- 

nith'd him with the Loſs of all Hopes of the Succeſſion in Nis Family, he took King Stephen 
him out of this World upon the 25th Day of Oober, after ji calamitous Reign _ 


of eighteen Years, nine Months, and ſeverzerd Wye, He w r fifty Years 
d Emroids, | accompany'd with Iliack 
XN. 


of Age, an dy d of his old Diſtemper th Oicls, \ accor 
; Palos Sheet by his Wife and Son Ne in the Abby Church of 
that Mo 


which he himſelf Had fohnded, As to his Character he had ai Charader. 
many princely Qualities; as Valgury Affahility, and Generoſity 

th to his Friends and Enemies; but at the fame Time he was unmeaſurably 
ambitious, xeſolving to be no Slave to his Ward or Oath! which brought vaſt 
Calamities upon Him and others. Yet he ſhe's ſignal Marks of Devotion, par- 

ticularly in the Founding the Abbies of Cog/h Ain E ex, of Furneſs in Lan- 

caſbire, Feverſham in Kent, and the Nunneries of Carew and Higham. Set- 

ting aſide his Ambition and unjuſt Title, he was an excellent Prince; none bur- 

thening their Subjects with fewer Taxes, nor governing with greater Clemen- 

cy; and notwithſtanding the many Inſurrect ions, he is ſaid never to have pur 

one Man to Death. The Cuſtom of holding the ſplendid Aſſemblies or Curie 

at the three great Feſtivals, which in the former Reign began to languiſh, by 

reaſon of the unſetled Times was now wholly laid aſide. Theſe Times of Con- 

fuſion alſo gave the Pope and Clergy great Opportunities to encroach upon the 

Regal Power, and to introduce new Laws, Uſages and Cuſtoms. Particularly 

the Pope's Canon Law was now firſt brought into the Nation; which was 1e Canen 
compil'd into a Code or Body by Grattan, and publiſh'd by Pope Eugene in Lew fit intre- 
the Year 1151. The Occaſion of bringing it hither was a great Conteſt be- bere. 
tween the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and the Biſhop of Wincheſter z which 


brought over Lawyers from Rome, together with their Law, Vacarius being 
the firſt Profeſſor of it in Oxford. 
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The Plantagenets Undivided ; From the Death of King 
Stephen, and Reſtoration of the Saxon Line, to the 


Death of King Henry the Third. 
Containing the Space of about 118 Tears. 


TEEE TT 


The Reign of King HENRY the Second. 
Containing 34 Tears, 8 Months, and 12 Days. 


& DB. 3. HE Miſeries of the late Civil Wars had ſo conquer'd the Spirit of 
Ef PU Ambition in the Land, that tho Stephen left a Son behind him, 
Reg 5 who wanted not a conſiderable Intereſt, Duke Henry found an ea- 


fie and uninterrupted Acceſſion to the Throne of England. Tho 
he was a French Man by Birth, he came to the Crown neither unexpected, nor 
undeſired; for the Opinion of the Nation, and the Hopes conceiv'd of his fu- 
ture Government, had the Force to keep England in an intire Obedience above 
ſix Weeks without the Preſence of a King; whoſe Entrance, like that of the 
Soul into the Body, did immediately invigorate the whole Kingdom. He was 
King Henry ſoon after his Arrival ſolemnly crown'd King at Weſtminſter, together with Ele- 
2 a anor his Queen, by Theobald Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, on the nineteenth 
Day of December, with the loud Acclamations of all the People, being now 
about twenty one Years of Age. He was ſirnamd Plantagenet, that is Plan- 
ta Geneſta, or Broom Plant ; and being Son of the Empreſs, who was Grand- 
Daughter to Queen Margaret the Siſter of Edgar Etheling, in him the Royal 
Line of the old Engliſh Saxons was reſtored. He was not only the neareſt 
Heir to the Crown, after his Mother's Deceaſe, but was alſo the moſt powerful 
Monarch that had hitherto ſate upon the Eugliſʒu Throne; being, beſides Eu- 
gland and Normandy, poſleſs'd of a great Part of France before recited, 
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In order to reſtore a ruinous and waſted Country, he began with demoliſh- A. D. 
ing ſeveral Caſtles, which had been the Neſts-of Rebellion, and reſum'd others 1155: 
to his own Uſe, and likewiſe ſuch Lands and Eſtates as had been alienated from * 
the Crown, as the unjuſt Reward of thoſe who withſtood his Title, Others Reg. z. 
write, that he promiſcuouſly reſum'd all ſuch Lands, -as were by a ſet Num- 
ber of Jurors found at any Time to have belong d to the Crown. He reduc'd 
ſome Noblemen unduly created to a private Condition, and clear'd the Nati- 
on of Foreign Soldiers; eſpecially from the Flemmings, whoſe mercenary 
Swarms had been moſt burdenſome to the Land, and pernicious to his Cauſe. _ 1 
Then to preſerve good Government, he choſe a Body of Counſellors out of N Henry's 
the moſt eminent of the Clergy and Laity; as Theobald Arch-Biſhop of Can- 1 
terbury, Thomas Becket, Arch- Deacon of the ſame See, whom he made Chan- 
cellor of England, as alſo John of Oxenford, with divers other Prelates; of 
the Laity he had Robert Earl of Leiceſter, chief Juſticiary of England, Ri- 
chard de Lucie, Focelin de Bailull, Alan de Nevile, and others; but in his 
Cabinet Council, he had his Mother the Empreſs, now one of the moſt experi- 
enc'd Ladies of the Age. Thus furniſh'd, he afſembled a Council or Parlia- 
ment at Wallingford, where he caus d the whole Kingdom to ſwear to the Suc- 
ceſſion of his two young Sons William and Henry, the former dying not long 
after; and here he confirm d the Laws of St. Edward, and the ancient Cu- 
ſtoms of the Kingdom, and likewiſe granted a ſhort Charter of Liberties, which 
in Subſtance is a bare Confirmation of all that his Grand-father Henry I. had 
granted. Theſe hopeful Beginnings of ſo young a King were as grateful to the 
Quiet and Peaceable, as they were unpleaſant to the Wicked and Rapacious 
who were now either forc'd to leave the Country, or put on the Appearance of 
Honeſty ; by which Means all Men quietly enjoy'd the Fruits of a long deſired 

eace. | 

King Henry having ſetled his Affairs in England to his Satisfaction, haſtend A. D. 
into . to King Lewis, where he did Homage to him for Normandy, A. G 
quitain, Anjou, Main and Tourain; which were pattly his own Patrimony, AC y 
and partly the Inheritance of Eleanor his Queen. But his Brother Geoffsy Reg. ;. 
having a juſt Title to the Earldom of Anjou, by his Father's Will, held out . goes inte 
that * againſt him. Yet Henry, tho he himſelf had ſworn to obey his . 
Father's Will, never regarded it; but procuring Pope Aarian to diſpenſe with 
his Oath, by Force he unjuſtly diſpoſſeſs'd his Brother of all his Territories, 
and oblig'd him to accept of an Annuity of a thouſand Pounds Eng/iſh, and 
two thouſand more of Anjouvin Mony; which in the third Year was ended by 
the Death of Geoffry. After this Succeſs King Henry return'd into England, ne ritmens: 
and at Cheſter he contracted a Friendſhip with Malcolm King of Scotland, 
upon the ſame Terms with his Grand-father Henry; upon which Malcolm 
ſurrender'd the City of Carliſie, Newcaſtle upon Tine, and that of Bamborough, 


and King Henry reſtored to him the Earldom of Huntington in England. 
e The King daily increas'd in Strength and Power; and yet the Melſb, a reſtleſs A. D. 


Hoveden, 
&c. 


People, til] ventur d to make frequent Incurſions into England, which occaſi- 
ond Henry to raiſe a powerful Army to ſubdue them, and bring them to a 1157. 
peaceable Correſpondency. The Enemy truſting to the Security of their Woods Reg. +. 
and Mountains, retreated thither upon his Approach; and the Van of the King's 
Army marching in thoſe difficult Places, was intercepted by them, and a great 
Part of it cut in Pieces. Upon which Henry de Eſſex, the King's hereditary 
Standard-Bearer, threw down his Standard and fled, alſo reporting that the 
King was ſlain, which put the whole Army into a great Confuſion; but upon ai: Zxpedicion 
the King's ſudden Appearance it receiv'd new Vigour, rallied, and forc'd the 984198 . 
Enemy to ſuch Terms as ſatisfy'd the King. He cut down their Woods, and — 
made open Ways into their Country, had the Caſtle of Roelent, and all other 
Places ſurrender d to him which they had taken from his Predeceſſors, and re- 
ceiving the Homage and Fealty of their Nobles and great Men, he return d in 
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Actions there. 


Reg. 3. 


— 


riumph into England. But Henry de Eſſex for his Cowardice Was charg'd 
wah Treaſon by Naber de Montfort. a valiant Nobleman, and in a Trial by 
a ſingle Combate was vanquiſh'd, for which his Life was forfeited by Law; 
but the King ſpared it, and caus'd him to be ſhorn a Monk in the Abby 
of Reading, and ſeiz d upon all his vaſt Eſtate. Not long after the King's 
third Son Richard was born in his Palace at Oxford, who afterwards ſucceeded 
his Father in the Kingdom. The Beginning of which Year the King ſpent in 
a Progreſs through England, and coming to the City of Lincoln, he caus d 
himſelf to be again crown'd in a Suburb call'd Wickford, without the Walls, 
being deterr'd by ſome ſuperſtitious Propheſics from wearing the Crown in the 
City it ſelf, which tho' it had before been deſpis'd by King Stephen, yet this 
King could not free himſelf from thoſe vain Apprehenſions. In the following 
Year he and his Queen were again crown d at Worceſter upon Eaſter Sunday ; 
and coming to the Oblation, they there devoutly offer'd up their Crowns at the 
High-Altar, vowing never to wear them after, which they ſtrictly obſerv'd. 
After this we do not find many of our Kings to have worn their Crowns at the 
great Feſtivals as formerly. : 728 g 

King Henry having eſtabliſh'd his Affairs in England, croſs d a ſecond Time 16 Par 
into Normandy, where for three or four Years {everal Matters of Importance &“ 
ſucceſſively occurr'd, tho' not largely treated of by the Writers of theſe Times: 
As his ſeiſing the City of Nants and a great Part of Bretaign, after his 
Brother Geoffry's Deccaſe: His Journey to Paris, with Eleanor his Queen, 
vpon a formal Invitation by King Lewis: His expenſive and unſucceſsful Siege 
of Tholuuſe, where Malcolm King of Scotland was in Company with him, 
and knighted by him: The immature Marriage of his Son Henry with Marga- 
ret the French King's Daughter, whom Thomas Becket Lord Chancellor had 
conducted with great Pomp from Paris, by Conſent of Parents, for that Pur- 

ole: | he Offence taken at thoſe Eſpouſals by King Lewis, becauſe the 
— were but Children, and himſelf a Loſer by the Contract: The War 
hereupon attempted by Lewis, who fortifying Chaumont, which Kin 
recover'd with Advantage, after the French had quitted the Field by Flight: 
The Armies of both Kings, being afterwards ready to join Battel, were re- 
concil'd by Pope Al:xander, who was ſo honour'd by them, that they both 
walk'd on Foot by his Horſe's Side, and perform'd the Office of Yeomen or 
Gentlemen of the Stirrup. After which King Henry, after a-long' Abſence from 
England, return d with great Satisfaction, Honour and Reputation. 


II. King Henry, in the midſt of his Proſperity and Grandeur, began now 
to be exceedingly diſturb'd and perplex d, by a tamous Conteſt between him 
and Thomas Becket ; a Mano an aſpiring Temper, and invincible Reſolution, 
who by Birth was a Londoner, and by Profeſſion a Civilian. Being in holy 


Fitz-Sty 
Nals 


The Kiſe of Orders, he was made Arch Deacon of Canterbury, and then advanc'd to be 


Thomas b=ck- 


ct, 


He it made 


Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbury. 


Lord Chancellor of Eugland, in which high Station he carry'd himfelf like 4 
Soveraign King; and in the late Wars between the Kings of England and 
France, belides his own Retinue, he maintain'd ſeven hundred Knights or 
Horſe-men, and alſo twelve thouſand others of leſs Quality, with four thou- 
{and mercenary Footmen for one Month; and tho he was a-Clerk, he tilted 
with a French Knight, diſmounted him, and gain'd his Horſe. Upon the 
Death of Theobald Arch-Bithop of Canterbury, tho the Monks objected againſt 
Becket, as being a Courtier and a Soldier, yet in the Year 1162 the King gave 
him that Arch-Biſhoprick, partly in Reward of former Services, and partly in 

opes of greater. to come. But immediately after his Conſecration, he not on- 
ly reſign d his Office of Chancellor, returning his Seal to the King, but alfo 
wholly chang'd his former Courſe of Life, put on-a-ſevere rigid Monk's Ha- 
bit, liv'd an auſtere Life, alter d and order d his Family aecordingly ; and con- 
trary to the King's Expectations, withdrew himſelf from his Obedience and 


Service, 
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Service, and * him in many Things. The grand Conteſt was concerning 


he Regal and 
— 5 Abuſes and Corruptions of the Church Men, who were then 


grown to a dangerous Height; of which Neuburg, who liv'd in theſe Times, 


ontifical Authority, and was firſt diſputed upon the Account of 


gives us this Account. It was declar d in the King's Preſence, That the Cler- The Corrupri- 


gy had committed above a hundred Murthers during his Reign, which highly 
provoking the King, he was ſomewhat too violent in puniſhing them; for 
which the Prelates ought to be blam'd, in giving ſo great an Occaſion. For 
whereas the Canons ordain'd, that Clerks for inferior, as well as heinous Of- 
fences, ſhould be degraded, and thouſands of ſuch were then in the Church, 
like much Chaff among a little good Corn; yet very few for many Years had 
been depriv'd. The V relates, while they rather ſtrove to ſupport the Liberties 
and Dignities of the Clerks, than to puniſh and exterminate their Vices, 
thought they were ſerviceable to God and the Church, 1n protecting ſuch hei- 
nous Offenders from publick Puniſhment, whom by the Duty of their Places 
they ought to corre& ; by which Liberty and Impunity, they fear'd not God, 
whoſe Judgments they thought far diſtant, nor Men in Authority; fince on the 
one Side their Prelatcs neglected to reform them, and on the other, they were 
by their Order exempt from Temporal Juriſdiction. 


We This being the State of the Church and Kingdom, in which ſome were ſo 


injur'd without Remedy, and others ſo injurious without Reſtraint, as if neither 


ons of the 
Church- Men. 


Sort were in the Condition of Subjects; the King, out of his Witdom and D N e. 


Lean 10 re- 


Zeal, took particular Care to revive the publick Diſcipline, and the Power of form hers. 


the ancient Laws, which thus lay neglected. To which End he had ſetled 
ſele& Miniſters of Juſtice in all Parts of the Land; and upon Complaints 
brought him of the Remiſsneſs, and other Defects of his Judges, he by his 
Princely Care apply'd Remedies, and puniſh'd the Delinquents. 'The like Re- 
miſsneſs was complain'd of in his Eccleſiaſtical Judges; occaſion d by a Mur- 
ther, committed by a Prieſt of Sarum Dioceſe, whom the Arch-Biſhop order'd 
to be depriv'd and ſhut up in a Monaſtery, by which he was freed from a more 
deſervd Puniſhment, achgn'd by the King's Juſticiaries. With which, and 
ſome other like Affronts from the Arch-Biſhop, the King was highly diſpleas'd, 
as ſeeing all Things tend to the Ruin of Regal Government, which he defired 
might be employ'd to the Impartial Adminiſtration of Juſtice to all his Subjects. 


The Arch-Biſhop on the other Side, ſhew'd himſelf no leſs violent for the Im- gecket oppoſe 


munities of his Clergy and See; and proceeded fo far as to challenge from the . 


Crown the Cuſtody of Rocheſter Caſtle and other Forts, which the King for 
the Security of his Kingdom had reſum'd into his own Hands. The Sum of 
the Controverſie between the Crown and the Mitre is thus deliver'd by Hove- 


den: "The King expected That all ſuch of the Clergy as were taken in Robbery, The sum of ih. 
Murther, Felony, and the like Crimes, ſhould be rry'd and adjudg'd in his . 


Temporal Courts, as Lay-Men were: Againſt which the Arch-Biſhop's Reſolu— 
tion was, That all Clergy-Men ſo offending ſhould be try'd only in the Spiri- 
tual Courts, by Men of their own Order, and upon Conviction, thould at firſt 
only be deprivd of their Office and Benefice; but after they were thus degra- 
ded, upon a freſh Offence, they ſhould be judg'd at the King's Pleaſure, 


riz-Swp The King finding himſelf thus depriv'd of one Half of his Soveraignty, and 


Nabrigen 


c. 


that Becker could not be mollify'd either by the Remembrance of old Favours, 
or the Power of freth Perſuaſions; notwithſtanding he reſolv'd to put nothing 
in Execution, but what was firſt ratify'd and contirm'd by his Biſhops, of 
whoſe ready Aſſent to all juſt Demands, he had no Reaſon to doubt. Therefore 
at an Aſſembly at Weſtminſter the King ſhew'd his Reſentments againſt the 


Arch-Biſhop's Behaviour, and took an Occaſion to eſtablith ſeveral Articles, The xing eſta- 
which he call'd His Grand-father's Cuſtoms, much to the Detriment of the Pa- %%, jeveral 


Ordinances 4 


pal and Eccleſiaſtical Authority. The Points in thoſe Ordinances, which the anti- 2opal 
Arch-Biſhop condemn'd, and ſet down in his Letters to the Pope, and his g. 


D d 2 own 
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own Suffragan Biſhops, were principally theſe : 1. That none ſhould appeal to 
the See of Rome for any Cauſe whatſoever, without the King's Licence. 2. That 
it ſhould not be lawful for any Arch-Biſhop or Biſhop to leave the Nation and 
o to the Pope, upon his Summons, without the King's Licence. 3. That no 
Piſhops ſhould excommunicate any one holding of the King in chief, or put 
any other of his Officers under Interdi&, without his Licence. 4. That all 
criminal Clerks ſhould be try'd before ſecular Judges. 5. That the Laity, whe- 
ther the King or others, ſhould hold Pleas of Churches, and Tithes, c. 
Theſe Ordinances were peremptorily urg'd to the Arch-Biſhop and all the Bi- 
ſhops, who anſwer'd, That they willingly conſented to them, ſaving in all 
Things their Order, and the Rights of the Church. This Anſwer highly 
diſpleaſing the King, caus'd him to remove ſuddenly to Wooaſtock, to which 
Place the Biſhops follow'd him, earneſtly perſuading the Arch-Biſhop to com- 
ply, as they already had done. At firſt he was immoveable, but at length over- 
come by the Importunities of the Biſhops of Chicheſter and Hereford, he aſſented 
to acknowledge the King's Laws without that Saving Clauſe, which had given 
ſo much Offence. At which the King ſeem'd ſatisfy d for the preſent ; however 
he reſolv'd to have all their Conſents ratify'd in a grand Council of the whole 
Kingdom. 
A. D. To this End, that he might better aſſert the Rights of the Crown, he call'd — 
1164. a Parliament at Clarendon in Wiltſhire, where he propounded to the Biſhops and f 
Reg. . Secular Barons many ancient Regular Cuſtoms and Laws, which he expected the 
eg. ar. Bithops to recognize, as the ancient Rights of the Crown; which Laws, being 
the ſame with thoſe before-mention'd, have commonly been call'd The Conſtitu- 
tions of Clarendon. All the Prelates gave a verbal Conſent to theſe, but being 
requir'd to put their Seals to them, the Arch-Biſhop utterly refus d; yet at 
length the Earls of Cornwall and Leiceſter, with other Perſons of Quality by 
Tears, Importunities and Arguments perſuaded him to comply with the King's 
—— =? Pleaſure. So that both the Arch-Biſhop, and all the Biſhops conſented to theſe 
with tem. Laws, and recogniz'd them under their Seals; and the King afterwards ſent 
them to the Pope to be confirmd, who not only rejected them, but utterly con- 
Becket repents, demn'd them. Shortly after the Arch-Biſhop began to be ſeverely afflicted, and 
— * repented of this Act, making his Body ſuffer a hard Penance for it; and he 
thought it ſo heinous an Offence, and ſo great a Pollution, that he was not fit 
to ſay Maſs, or appear before the Altar; and therefore he ſuſpended himſelf from 
that Service, till by Confeſſion and Penance he obtain d the Pope's Abſolution. 
During the Controverlie, the Pope being in France, ſent over Rotred Arch- 
Biſhop of Roven to compole theſe Differences; but the King would not hearken 
to him, unleſs the Pope would firſt conſent to confirm his Laws by his Bull. 
And when he ſaw he could not obtain it, he ſent two of his Chaplains to pre- 
vail with the Pope to conſtitute Roger Arch-Bithop of Tork his Legate through- 
out England, fo that he might contound and mortifie Becket, But neither did 
this Project ſucceed; for the Pope knowing that Becker's Cauſe was his own, 
would not be the Author of any Damage to ſo faithful a Servant; yet to gratifie 
the King, he granted by his Bull a flight Authority, which when the King ſaw 
was only ſuperticial and not effectual, he ſent it back again to the Pope by the 
ſame Perſon who brought it. a 
When theſe Methods fail'd others were attempted, and the Arch-Biſhop ha- B 
ving many Enemies, ſeveral Troubles were brought upon him in a ſhort Time. &.“ 
_ by, an Firit, he was condemn'd in Damages for a Mannor, which John de Marſhall 
Ja upon fen claim'd, notwithſtanding the Arch-Biſhop had enjoy'd 1t a long Time without 
Moleſtation. Next he was proſecuted at the King's Suit for tive hundred Marks, 
which had been lent him in the Army at Thralouſe, and for another like Sum, 
which he borrow'd of a Few upon the King's Security: Then he was proſe- 
cuted for all the Protits of the Archbilkoprick of Tor-, and other Biſhopricks 
and Abbics vacant during his Chancellorthip: Beſides all he was in Parliament 


call'd 
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call'd to an Account for thirty thouſand Pounds of the King's Mony formerly in 


his Hands. To theſe he reply'd, That ſince he had formerly accounted, and 
— — King's eldeſt Son, the Fuſticiary of England, and all the Barons of 


the Exchequer had acquitted him of all Accounts, and that he ſhould come 
free from all Actions to the Archbiſhoprick, he therefore now would not anſwer 
as a Lay-Man. Which peremptory Refuſal of his was highly aggravated with 
divers Accuſations, particularly of Contempt towards the King, in denying to 
come to his Preſence, when commanded to appear before him; and tho he made 
ſeveral Excuſes and Pretences, yet the Peers and the Biſhops condemn'd all his 
moveable Goods to the King's Mercy. And the Prelates perceiving that the King's 
Diſpleaſure tended to a further 9s premoniſh'd him to ſubmit himſelf, 
Otherwiſe the Court intended to adjudge him a perjur d Perſon, and a Trai- 
tor, for refuſing Temporal Allegiance to his Temporal Soveraigu, according to 
his Oath. Still finding him immoveable, the Biſhops by joint Conſent adjudg'd 
him guilty of Perjury, and by the Mouth of the A Chicheſter diſclaim'd 
all future Obedience to him as their Arch-Biſhop. The following Day, while 
the Biſhops and Peers were conſulting about ſome further Expedient, Becker, 
undaunted in his Deſigns, caus d to be ſung before him at the Altar, The Princes 


fit and ſpeak againſt me, and the Ungodly perſecute me, &c. And immedi- 


ately taking his Silver Croſier in his Hands, he enter d arm'd with it into the King's 
Preſence. At which the Arch-Biſhop of Tor- ſeverely reprov'd him for this 
unpreſidented Action, declaring, That the King carry'd much the ſharper Mea. 


pon of the two, and advis d him to lay down the Croſs. The Arch-Biſhop made 


Anſwer, That tho the King's Weapon might kill the Body, yet his own could 
deſtroy the Soul, and ſend it to Hell. The King in a great Rage commanded 
his Peers to fit in Judgment = him, as a perjur'd Traitor; and accordingly 


He is declar'd a 


they order'd him to be apprehended, and thrown into Priſon. The Earls of . 


Cornwall and Leiceſter, citing him to hear his Sentence pronounc'd, he imme- 
diately appeal'd to the See of Rome, declaring them Incompetent Judges : Where- 
upon all reviling him with the Name of Traitor, he reply'd, That were it not 
for his Function, he would enter a Combat with them in the Field, and acquit 
himſelf both of Treaſon and Perjury ; and upon that fled from the Court, and 
diſguifing himſelf under the Name of Dereman, paſs d over into Flanders. 

The King on the other Side, to leave nothing untiniſk'd, immediately di- 
ſpatch'd Gilbers Biſhop of London, and William Earl of Arundell to the French 
King, urging him Not to harbour one who had fled as a Traitor, but prevail'd 
not: For he on the contrary begg'd of the Pope, That as he lov'd the Roman 
Church, and the Happineſs of France, he would favour and ſupport the Cauſe 
of Thomas againſt King Henry. To this the Pope readily comply'd, upon 
which the King ſent an Ambaſly to him of many great Perſons, as the Arch- 
Biſhop of Tork, the Biſhops of London, Wincheſter, and Chiceſter, John of Ox- 
enford, the Earl of Arundell, and others, whoſe ſole Employment being by any 
Means to procure Diſgrace to Becket, their final Suit was, That his Holineſs 
would be pleas'd to ſend two Cardinals into England, fully to end the Contro- 
verſie : But the Pope deny'd it, holding it derogatory to his own abſolute 
Authority, declaring like God's Vice-gerent, It was his own Glory, which he 
would not give to another; but when the Arch-Biſhop was to be judged, he 
would judge him himſelf. But the great Reaſon, as Hoveden oblerves, was 
-that he knew the King of England was rich and powerful, and that Legates 
might eaſily be corrupted, as being greater Lovers of Gold and Silver, than Ju- 
ſtice and Equity. To which Gervaſe adds, That the Pope and Cardinals wiſe- 
Iy foreſaw, That if the Arch-Biſhop was ſupported in his Cauſe it would be a 
Preſident for others in the like Caſe to oppoſe Kings; but if it ſunk, no Biſhop 
for the future would dare to withſtand their Soveraign's Pleaſure, ſo that the 
Power of the Church would be thakep, and the Authority of the Pope crulh'd. 


The 


He leaves the 
Nation. 


The French 
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A. D. The King being thus diſappointed, and impatient of a Repulſe, where his 47 
1 ; 65; 20 Subject was a Party, thought the Indignity offer'd by the Pope inſuffera- 


„ ble, and to let him underſtand how he reſented it, he directed his Writs to all 

Reg. u. the Sheriffs of England, commanding them to attach all ſuch as offer'd to ap- 
The King pro- peal to the Roman Court; together with the Fathers, Mothers, Brothers, $i. 
% A ſters, Nephews and Neices of all ſuch of the Clergy as were with the Arch. 
RY Biſhop, and to put them under Sureties ; as alſo to ſeize the Revenues, Goods 
and Chattels of the ſaid Clergy-Men. Again by other Letters to Gilbert Biſhop 

of London he ſequeſter'd all the Livings and Benefices, which within his Pro- 

vince belong'd to any of the Clergy who fled over to the Arch-Biſhop; ſo that 

without his Leave, they might. receive no Part of the Profits. Laſtly he gave 

ſtrict Orders to all his 3 That if they found any Perſon with Letters or 

Mandates from the Pope or Arch-Biſhop, containing any Interdict or Excom- 
munication againſt the Nation, ſpeedy Juſtice ſhould be executed upon him, as 

a Traitor to the Kingdom. He alſo caus d the Church of Canterbury and all the 
Arch-Biſhop's Goods to be confiſcated, grounding himſelf, as it is believ'd, up- 

on the Judgment given againſt Becket at Northampton, notwithſtanding that 

and uſe; many Sentence had been expreſly null'd by the Pope's Bull. Nor was this all, for he 
ere,  baniſh'd all the Kindred of the Arch-Biſhop, Men, Women, Children and In- 
fants; and forbad that he ſhould be any longer publickly mention'd, and pray'd 


A for in the Church as Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury. 


1166. nicated all ſuch as obey'd, promoted or defended the Regal Laws of Clarendon 
Reg. 3 and Richard de Lucie, Richard of Poictou, Focelin de Bailleol, Alan de Nevil, 
*. ...; and ſome others by Name ; but being neither cited nor convicted, they appeal d 
municates to the Pope. The King having notice, that Becker, after his publick Sermon 
treat Numbers. On a great Feſtival, had threaten'd the like Sentence againſt his Royal Perſon, 
either to territie his Adverſaries, or to revenge himſelf, got a powerful Army in 
Readineſs, under a Pretence of ſubduing Wales. In the mean Time, Fohn of 
Oxenford, the King's great Advocate, ſo far prevail'd with the Pope as to ſend 

two Legates a latere to reconcile the King and the Arch-Biſhop; but after their 
Departure, the Pope fearing the Power and Riches of King Henry, ſent Letteis 
Two Cardinals after them to put new Limits to their Authority. Upon the Appearance of 
Oy theſe two Cardinals, Thomas refus'd to put his Cauſe to them, unleſs there was 
firſt ny Reſtitution made to him and his Friends : But being advis'd by 

them to ſubmit himſelf to the King, his Anſwer was, he would, Saving Gods 

Honour, and the Churches Liberty; Saving his own Honour, and the Churches 
Poſſeſſions ; and ſaving his own and his Friends Rights, Being afterwards 

demanded by them, J/hether, for the Peace of God's Church, he would re- 

nounce the Archbiſhoprick, if the King would renounce his Ordinances ;, he an- 

ſwer d, That the Propoſal was unequal: ſince he could not renounce his Arch- 

biſhoprick, without betraying the Honour of his Church ; but the King was 

oblig'd both in Honour and Conſcience to renounce thoſe Ordinances. King 

but in van. Henry being inrag'd at ſo many Salvos, refolv'd to create new Troubles to the 
Arch-Biſhop, who having been near two Years well maintain'd in the Abby of 

Pontigny, the King threaten'd that Abbot, That if he any longer ſhelter d Becket, 

he would immediately baniſh all the Monks of his Order out of England. Up- 

Becket , on which he was diſmiſs d from the Monaſtery, and the French King took him 
% French to Sens with himſelf, under whoſe particular Protection he continud for about 
Kings Prote#i- four Years; and prov'd a great Inſtigator of that King and the Earl of Flanders 
Ling John born againſt the King of Eng/and. In which Year the King's youngeſt Son John was 
born, whom in Raillery his Father call'd Sans-Terre, as having no Lands ſetled 

A. D. upon him; tho' he afterwards obtain d the Crown of England. | 
r — 4 

1167. ven, in the 66th Year of her Age; and her Son diſtributed her great Treaſure &. 

Reg. 2. to Churches, Monaſteries, Lepers and other poor People, for the good of her 


Soul. 


On the contrary Side, the Arch-Biſhop, now in France, ſolemnly excommu- . 


z &e. 


Year the King's Mother, the Empreſs Matilda, dy d at Ro- ay 
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Soul. Still the Pope forgot not his faithful Servant Becker, but honour'd him 
with a Confirmation of all the Privileges and Powers, that any of his Prede- 
ceſſors ever enjoy'd, in Defiance, as it were, of the King's utmoſt Indignation. 
On the other Side the King ſent Letters into Germany, declaring his Intent1- 
ons to renounce the preſent Pope Alexander, and join with the Emperor and 
the Anti-Pope, which {till made the Breach wider and more dangerous. In the 
mean Time Gilbert Biſhop of London, being commanded by the Pope to admo- 
niſh the King to lay afide all Cuſtoms and Ordinances prejudicial to the Church, 
and to reſtore the Arch-Biſhop, he obey'd him, and in his Anſwer he endea- 
vour'd to perſuade his Holineſs to Moderation and a Connivance, not forget- 
ting to juſtifie his Soveraign, particularly, © That the King was ready to obey 
the ſacred Decrees of the Church, ſaving his own and his Kingdom's Dignity: 
„That as to Appeals, he claim'd that Honour by the ancient Inſtitution of his 
Kingdom, namely, That no Clerk ſhould for a civil Action leave the ſame, 
„till Juſtice could not be found in his Courts at home, and then he would 
© hinder no Man. That he never baniſh'd the Arch-Biſhop, who might return 
© at his Pleaſure, provided he obſerv'd thoſe ancient Cuſtoms, to which he 
bound himſelf by Oath. That the King thinks himſelf fully juſtify'd, in be- 
© ing willing to abide by the concurrent ſudgment of the Church in his own 
Kingdom. Yet after great Heats and Factions, and ſeveral Acts of Hoſtility 
between the Kings of England and France, a Peace being concluded, Thomas 
preſented himſelf before the two Kings, where he was urg 'd in the Preſence 
of both to ſubmit himſelf to King Henry without any further Reſervations; to 
which he ſeem'd ready to comply, only with this Reſtriction, Saving the Ho- 
nour due to God, With which the King being exaſperated, declar'd to the 
French King, That ſuch were the ſubtle Evaſions of the Man, that what ſoe- 
ver diſpleas'd him, he was wont to ſay was againſt the Honour of God: Ad- 
ding further, That as there had been ſeveral Kings of England of leſs Power 
than My ſelf, and ſeveral Arch- Biſhops of Canterbury, Great and Holy Men; 
let him do what the greateſt and moſt holy of his Predeciſſors did to the leaſt 
of mine, and I will acquieſte. Upon which all agreed that the King had ſuf- 
liciently yielded; and King Lewis offended at Becket, ask'd him /Yhether he 
thought himſelf greater, or holier than St. Peter? And the Peers of both Na- 
tions accus'd him of great Arrogance, declaring, That he himſelf was the 
wilful Obſtacle of his own, and the Holy Church's Tranquility. 

When neither Mediations, Letters, Meſlages, or other Means would end 


re the Controverſie, the Pope fignify'd to the King, That he would no longer re- 


ſtrain the Arch-Biſhop from revenging his own and the Church's Injuries by 
the Sword of Cenſure ; upon which the Arch-Biſhop excommunicated the Bi- 
ſhop of London, and proceeded ſo far with others, that there were ſcarce 
enough left in the King's own Chappel and Prefence, to perform the uſual Ser- 
vice. The King highly offended at theſe Proceedings, incourag'd Biſhop G. 
bert with molt friendly Offers, to bear the Charges of proſecuting his Appeal 
againſt Becket ; and lkewiſe urg'd the Pope to ſend Legates to abſolve his ex- 
communicated Subjetts, and ſettle a Peace, or elſe he ſhould be compell d to 
provide otherwiſe for his own Security and Honour. I hereupon two Cardi- 
nals were ſent to the King in France, in order to an Accommodation, but to 
little or no Effect. After that, by the Pope's Mediation, the two Kings of Eu- 
gland and France met at Paris, whither the Arch-Bithop repair'd, and yet 
no Peace enſud; becauſe the King refus'd Becket the Ceremony of the 
Kiſs of Peace, and would not fatisfie any Thing under the Name of Keſtituti- 
on, as being againſt his Honour, ſince all Reſtitution imply'd an Injury com- 
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mitted. Yet as to the Matter of the Regal Cuſtoms, he freely offer d to ſtand - 


to the Judgment, not only of his own Divines, but alſo of thoſe of the 
Church of France; which being refus'd by the other, the King came off with 
much Advantage in the Opinion of the Auditors. And now ſeeing no Iſſue 
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of his tedious Diſturbances, and underſtanding that the Arch-Biſhop of Sens 
The King pro. in Perſon had ſolicited the Pope to put the Kingdom of England under a gene- 
vile agarſt ral Interdict, he immediately ſent out his Edicts from Normanay into England, 
rem. declaring, That whoever — any Letters of Interditt from the Pope or 
Becket, ſhould immediately ſuffer as a Traitor to his King and Country. That 
no Clerk ſhould go out of the Land without a Paſsport from his Fuſticiaries, and 
none return again without a Licence from the King himſelf. That none re. 
ceive any Meſſage from the Pope, or Becket, nor make any Appeal to them, 
or hold any Plea by their Mandates. That if any Prelate, Clerk or Lay- 
Man obey a Sentence of Interdict, he and all his Relations ſhall be baniſh'd 
and his Goods forfeited to the Crown. That all Clerks having Rents in En- 
gland, ſpall return home within three Months, or loſe all their Revenues 
That Peter-Pence be not paid to Rome, but reſerv'd. Thus, as Gervaſe la- 
ments, all from the Eldeſt to the Youngeſt, were forc'd to abjure Obedience to 

Pope Alexander, and Arch-Biſhop Becker. 1 
| After four Years Continuance in France, the King took Shipping for En- 
A. D. gland, in which he narrowly eſcap'd a violent Storm, that deſtroy'd ſeveral 
1170. of his beſt Vellels, in one of which his chief Phyſician, and about four hun- 
Reg. 1% dred Perſons were drowned. Shortly after Eaſter he held his Court at Wind. 
He makes « ſor» where William King of the Scots, and David his Brother, and all the 
grand Inquiſti- Biſhops and great Men of the Nation were preſent; when the King alſo ap- 
on in the Nation ointed certain Earls, Abbots, Knights and Clerks to go as Commiſſioners 
throughout the Kingdom, to inquire into all ſorts of Frauds, Extortions, Miſ- 
carriages and other Failures of Sheriffs, their Bailiffs, and other of the King's 
Officers. Which Inquiſition being finiſh'd, all Parties concern'd in it were com- 
manded to appear before the King at London on the fourteenth Day of June, 
where at the ſame Time he held a grand Council of all the Biſhops, Abbots, 
Earls, Barons, Sheriffs, Bailiffs and Aldermen of England, who appear d with 
their Sureties in no little Fear, not imagining the King's Deſigns. But when 
all were preſent, the King proceeded to an Act unknown to England, and to 
He crowns bis the Surprize of all Men, commanded his Son Henry to be anointed and crow- 
Sor Henry, ned King, by the Conſent of the whole Aſſembly. The Ceremony was per- 
form'd by the Arch-Biſhop of Tork, aſſiſted by the Biſhops of London and 
Durham; and the next Day he receiv'd the Fealties of the King of the Scots 
and his Brother, and of all the other Earls and Barons of the Kingdom. This 
Tranſaction was a Contempt of the Authority of Arch-Biſhop Becket, and like- 
wiſe a Strengthning of the Regal Cuſtoms; but moſt of all it was the greateſt 
Security to the Succeſſion of the King's Iiſue, who was ſenſible that for want 
of this, the Nation could not be kept in their Duty to his Mother Matilda. 
Yet this new King Henry was far from being ſenſible of his Father's great 
Kindneſs and Truſt ; tho' he in Honour to his Son, at the Coronation- Feaſt 
vouchſaf'd to carry up the firſt Diſh, congratulating him for having a greater 
Servitor than any Prince in the World, For when the Arch-Biſhop of Tork 
gravely told him, How much he was oblig'd to his Father for ſo ſignal a 
Favour ; he haughtily reply'd, That it was no great Condeſcenſion in his Fa- 


ther, who was only the Son of an Earl, to perform that Service to Him, who 
was the Jon of a King. 


Gertaſe, 
Hoveden, 
Pol. Vir 


The King of France was aighly diſoblig'd becauſe his Daughter Margaret c 


was not crown'd with the young 
accommodated by the King's Paſſage into Normandy ſhortly after. Where, 
being weary'd out by the Pope's repeated Threatnings, which might have pro- 
ved fatal to him, he refolv'd to be reconcil'd to Arch-Biſhop Becket, who now 
had been puniſh'd with above fix Years Exile. To that End he repair'd to Am- 
boiſe near Tours, where he was met by moſt of the Biſhops and Noblemen of 
France; and on the ſecond Day, by the Mediation of King Lewis, and the 
Admonitions of Pope Alexander, the King receiv'd the Arch-Biſhop into his 


Grace 


ing her Husband; but that Matter was ſoon ** 
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Grace and Favour, as well as all thoſe who were with him in Exile; promi- 74, xing and 
ſing entirely to reſtore to him all the Rights and Poſſeſſions of the Church of * 
Canterbury, as he held them the Year before he left England. Which Con-“ 
cluſion the King ſignify d to his Son in England; ſo that the great Controver- 

fie between the King and the Arch-Biſhop ſeem'd to have been happily ended. 

But in a ſhort Time another great Miſchief aroſe; for the Arch-Biſhop being 

implacably inrag'd againſt thoſe Biſhops that had crown'd the new King, 

procur'd — from the Pope for the Suſpenſion of the Arch-Biſhop of ort, Becket raiſe: | 
and Biſhop of Durham; and for the Excommunication of the Biſhops of London, , Piſturbar- 
Exeter and Salisbury, who aſſiſted in the Coronation; and at his firft Arri- 
val he publiſh'd theſe Letters, to the great Diſturbance of the Nation; nor 
would lic, at the young King's Requeſt, abſolve them but upon very hard Con- 
ditions. 


Immediately upon this Publication, the ſuſpended and excommunicated Bi- 


nue ſhops went over into Normandy to the King, and throwing themſelves at his 
ache Fect, complain d, That he had made an unhappy Peace for them, ſince they and 


his moſt faithful Friends were thus unreaſonably treated : To which the Arch- 
Biſhop of Tork added, That as long as Thomas Becket was alive, it was im- 
Poſſivle he ſhould enjoy happy Days, or a peaceable Kingdom. At which Words, 
the King, tranſported with Rage and Paſſion, inconſiderately cry'd out, I am a The Xing is 
miſerable Man, who have fed ſo many ungrateful cowardly Servants, none of et. 
whom durſt vindicate me from the Injuries 1 ſuffer at the Hands of one Prieſt. 
Upon which unhappy Expreſſion, four of the King's Domeſtick Servants, re- 
markable for their Birth and Valour, Raynold Fitg- Urſe, William Tracy, 
Richard Brito and Hugh Morville, bound themſelves by a folemn Oath to re- 
venge the King's Quarrel, and deſtroy the Arch-Biſhop. To that End they 
privately withdrew from the Court; and finding an eaſie Paſſage into England, 
they ſoon arriv'd at Canterbury. And coming into the Preſence of the Arch- A. D 
Biſhop, who had lately ſhown himſelf with the utmoſt Pomp and Grandeur, 
they upbraided him with Obſtinacy and Arrogancy, and finding him immovea- 2 17 *- 
bly reſolute as to his former Actions and * pg without the Warrant and Reg. 4. 
Privacy of their Maſter, they proceeded firſt to threaten Force, and then to 
commit it; and that after an execrable Manner. Having put on Armor, to 
make themſelves more formidable, they enter d the Arch-Biſhop's own Church, 
whither he had withdrawn himſelf to the High-Altar, while the Monks were 
at Divine Service; and there calling him Traitor and other opprobrious Names, 
they gave him many Wounds, and at length beat out his Brains, ſo that the becket mwr- 
Altar it ſelf was ſhamefully polluted with Blood and Gore. His paſſionate Be- 47A. 
haviour in theſe laſt Moments; his couragious Meeting of Death; his devout 
committing the Cauſe of the Church and his own Soul to God and the Saints; 
the Place, the Time, the Manner, and all Things aggravate the Horror of 
the Fact, and cauſe Compaſſion and Opinion to be on his Side. The 
Aſſaſlinators having effected this audacious Defign, afterwards conſidering the 
Hainouſneſs of their Crime, and doubting whether the King, tho ſecretly plea- 
ſed, would openly countenance ſo odious an Act, retired to the North of En- 
gland; and being driven from thence, in a few Years dy'd miſerable Fugitives 
in Foreign Countries. 

This was the fatal Period of the famous Thomas Becket ; a Perſon of a ca- tis Cale. 
pacious Genius and ſingular Abilities, and of ſtrict Morals and great Auſteri- 
ties; yet unhappily allay'd with exceeding Haughtineſs, Oſtentation and Po- 
pularity, which caus d great Miſchiefs to the Nation. And tho ſeveral have 
exalted him among the greateſt Saints and Martyrs, yet others have doubted 
whether he deſerv'd the — of a good Man; and about fifty Years after a ce- 


lebrated Queſtion was debated among the learned Doctors of the Univerſity of 
Paris, Whether Thomas was ſav'd or damn d; the one Party declaring That 
Fe be 
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The King's De- 
ſigns upon Ire- 
land. 


The State of Jreland, belides inferior Governors, was now under the Sub jection of five ce 


that I land. 


King Henry 
Aſſiſtance deſi- 


red, 


he deſerv'd Death and Damnation for his Contumacy againſt the Miniſter of 
God his Soveraign, and the other aſſerting, That his many Miracles were a 
Sign of his Salvation; which was fairly alledg'd, had the Truth of them been 
as well prov'd, as reported. And indeed the Fame of them was exceeding greats 
which occaſion'd for him one of the richeſt and nobleſt Shrines in the World. 
He was not only canoniz'd, but alſo ſeveral Solemnities were ever after ob- 
{crv'd in his Memory, and a famous Jubilee kept every fifty Years at Canterbu- 
ry. It is almoſt incredible what Multitudes of _— flock'd to that City, up- 
on the Time of the Solemnity; particularly in the Year 1420, Mr. Somner in- 
forms us that there were by Eſtimation a hundred thouſand Perſons, as Engliſh, 
Iriſh, Welſh, Scots, French, Normans, and other Foreigners, who came thi- 
ther to procure the Health or Salvation of their Souls; for whom the Bailif's 
of the City commanded the Citizens, Victuallers and Inn-keepers, to provide 
ſufficient Lodgings, and all other Conveniencies. 


III. King Henry was now freed from the greateſt Diſturber of his Repoſe, — 
yet the News of this barbarous Murther, with all its heightning Circumſtan- 


ces, gave him freſh Diſquiets, and new Troubles. For the King of France, the 
Farl of Blois, and the Arch-Biſhop of Sens ſent ſuch inflaming Letters to the 
Pope concerning this Parricide, that Henry found it extraordinary difficult to 
preſerve his Kingdom from a general Interdi&, tho' he made uſe of his Power, 
Mony, and Proteſtations to ſubmit to the Judgement of ſuch Legates and Car- 
dinals as his Holineſs ſhould ſend to inquire into the Fact. To divert himſelf 
in theſe melancholy Perplexities, the King reſolv'd to diſplay his Soveraignty, 
and more vigoroufly carry on that great Deſign of ſubduing the Kingdom of 
Ireland, which in part had been begun a Year or two before, and had been pro- 
tected, and ſanctity'd by the Engi; Pope Adrian in the Beginning of this 
Reign. It is very obſervable at this Time, that not only the Manners of that 
Nation were extreamly corrupted, but the Chriſtian Faith it ſelf was decay'd ; 
Barbariſm over-running the one, and more than Superſtition the other : So that 
there were then all the uſual Forerunners of great Revolutions and Conqueſts. 
King Henrys Pretenſions to this Kingdom were an ancient Title, as well as the 
continu'd Injuries the Iriſb had committed by their Piracies, buying and ſelling 
Engliſh Captives, and uſing them like the worſt of Slaves: Which made the 
1riſh Clergy confeſs, That it was nothing but their Deſerts, that their Land 
ſhould be transferr'd to that Nation which they had ſo cruelly treated. But 
the particular Occaſion of that Kingdom's Invaſion proceeded from thoſe con- 
ſtant Effects of Looſcneſs and Immorality, Factions and Diviſions among them- 


ſelves; which in no long Time ruin'd them, and brought them under the Sub- 
jection of other Maſters. | 


Rulers, which our ancient Hiſtorians often call by the Name of Kings; one of 
whom was Dermot Prince of Leinſter, who from his Youth, and firſt Acceſſi- 
on to his Kingdom, had been a Tyrant and great Oppreſſor of his Subjects. 
To add to his Crimes, he took occaſion to corrupt and ſteal away the Wife of 
Orocic Prince of Meath; who being juſtly provok'd with this Indignity, ga- 
therd what Forces he could procure, and gain'd the Aſſiſtance of Roderick 
Prince of Connaught, then chief Monarch of Ireland; by whoſe Power, and 
the Conjunction of many of his injur d Subjects, after ſeveral Conflicts, he was 
diſpoſſeſsd, and driven from his Dominions. Upon which, Dermot fled to 
Ning Henry, then in Aquzitain, imploring his Protection and Aſſiſtance, and 
wearing to be his Vaſſal and Subject. The King, glad to find his former De- 
ſigns thus promoted, entertain d him very kindly; and tho he could not as then 
turniſh him, being ingag'd in other great Affairs, yet he permitted ſuch of his 
Subjects as pleas d to venture their Fortunes with him. With this Permiſſion 
Dermot repair d to Wales, where he firſt prevail d with Robert Fitæ- Stephen, a 


Man 
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Man of great Intereſt tho? of deſperate Fortunes; and ſoon after with Richard 
Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, a Lord of great Courage and Worth, which 
produc'd him many Followers, and of large Poſſeſſions in England and Nor- 
mandy, which gave him Means to entertain them. Fitz-Srephen was perſuaded 
by the Promiſe of great Rewards, and the Earl by the Hopes of Eva the Daughter 
of Dermot, and the Succeſſion of the Kingdom of Leinſter. 


Centre, Dermot having thus ſucceeded in his Affairs, while his Friends in England 


Ibid, 


prepar'd themſelves and their Forces, he ſail'd into his own Country, carrying 
with him the Promiſes of Confederates, and uſing all Methods to facilitate the 
Entrance of the Engliſb, by extolling their Civility and Piety, their Valour 
and Riches, and all other Qualitications that might move either their Love or 
their Fear. Not long after Fitæ- Stephen with his Half Brother Fitg-Gerard, 

aſsd the Sea with a ſmall Number of Soldiers, and landed at a Place near 
N bob calld by the Iriſh Bagg and Bunn, which ſignities Holy, 
and therefore was interpreted as a happy Preſage of good Succeſs, of which 
this Lime retains the Memory, At the Head of Bagg and Bunn, Ireland was 
loſt and won. The next Day Maurice de Pendergaſt, with other Soldiers and 
ſome Archers, in two Ships, arriv'd at the ſame Place; and joining with F772. 
Stephen's Forces, march'd to the City of Wexford, with Colours diſplay d, and 
in ſuch a peculiar Form and Order, that tho' they were not above ſour hun- 
dred in Number, yet the 1r;, unacquainted with ſuch unuſual Bravery, and 
overcome with Fear, ſoon ſurrender'd themſelves and the City of Mexford; 
which with the neighbouring Country was given by Dermot to Fitz-Srephen, 
as an Earneſt of greater Rewards. Arid here was planted the firſt Colony of the 
Engliſh, which, according to Speed and Daniel, has ever ſince continu'd, re- 
taining a Sort of our ancient Attire, and much of our Language, proper only 
to that City and the neighbouring Parts, ard by a diſtin& Denomination call'd 
Wexford Speech. The next Year new Supplies were ſent out of Males, and u 
on Intelligence of good Succeſs, the Ear] of Pembroke ſail'd to the Bay of Va- 
terford, and landing with twelve hundred Men, ſoon took the Town, which 
was then call'd Porthlarge, and put all the Inhabitants to the Sword, partly to 
revenge their Infidelity to Dermot, but chiefly to give Terror to his Arms; and 
make Way for future Conqueſts. Here Dermot gave him his Daughter Eva in 
Marriage, with the Dowry of his Country, which, after his Wickedneſs had 
ruin'd, he liv'd not to ſee much longer, but dy'd miſerably; leaving the Stile of 
Ningal, ſignifying the Strangers Friend, added to his Name in Memory of 
his unnatural abandoning his own Country. Lhe Earl, after he had ſecur'd 
the new acquired Places, march'd with his ſmall Body of Forces into the 
Bowels of the Kingdom with no Oppoſition; and Roderick, who had aſſum'd 
the T itle of the great Monarch of Ireland, contin'd himſelf to the Wilds and Faſt- 
neſſes of Connaught. So that paſſing through the Country at his Pleaſure, he 
took what Pledges of Security he thought fit from the Inhabitants, and with as 
little Difhculty poſleſs'd himſelf of the City of Dublin, the Metropolis of the 
whole Iſland. I hus Wales firſt gain d us the Kingdom of Ireland, with a ſmall 
Force, and without a general Battel; a Thing almoſt incredible that a Coun- 
try ſo populous, and of that Diſpoſition, ſhould do ſo little in its own Defence, 
and be ſo languid and remiſs, when their All was at ſtake: But this muſt be at- 
tributed to their great Diſuſe of military Diſcipline, their diſpirited Minds, and 
thoſe general Corruptions before-mention'd. 

But King Henry being advisd of the extraordinary Succeſsof theſe Adventurers, 
and the true State of the Country, now became jealous of them, thinking they pre- 
ſum d further than their Subjection would allow, and that they thought to carry 
away that Glory which ought to be his; and therefore by Proclamationcommanded, 
That no Veſſel ſhould tranſport any Thing out of his Dominions into Ireland, and 


Fitz- Stephen 
and other En- 
gliſh arrive in 
Ircland. 


A Colony flant- 
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Great Succeſſas 
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that all his Subjects ſhould return from thence, and abandon their Deſigns, 1% ef eben. 


otherwiſe they ſhould forfeit their Eſtates at home. By which Edict the Affairs 
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of the Adventurers were reduc'd to the loweſt Ebb, but were ſoon brought to 
a better Condition, by certain Mediators ſent to the King, who found him in 
Gloceſterſhire with an Army ready to accompany him into reland; where it was 
agreed, That the King ſhould have Dublin, with all the Sea-Coaſt Towns and 
« Caſtles, and the reſt to remain in the Conquerors, to hold of the King and 
© his Succeſſors, and ſo to continue under his Protection as Subjects; which Sub- 
He paſſ-« ino jection the King thought they deſign d to have renounc'd: Shortly after Mi- 
= er chaelmaſs the King paſs'd over the Sea with a great Fleet and Army, and landed 
: near Waterford upon the Eve of St. Luke; where a white Hart ſtarting out of 
a Buſh being immediately taken and preſented to him, it was interpreted as a 
happy Preſage of certain Succefs. The next Day he march'd to Waterford, 
where he continu'd fifteen Days; to which Place came the Kings of Cork, Li- 
merick, Ofſery, Meath, and all of any Power in Ireland, except Roderick, and 
„ Iriſh s- voluntarily ſubmitted themſelves with all the Clergy, and took their Oaths of 
852 Fealty to him and the young King, and their Succeſſors for ever. So theſe di- 
vided Princes, holding no publick Council for the common Safety, rather than 
join thoſe Hands which had fo often injur'd each other, fell all from themſelves, 
and with the ſame Emulation they had expreſs'd in Liberty, ſtrove who-ſthould 

firſt receive the Yoke of Servitude from a Foreign Maſter. ; 
From Waterford the King march'd to Dublin, where he receiv'd the Homage 
of Roderick the chief Monarch, and kept his Chriſtmaſs with great Pomp and 
Splendor, magnificently feaſting all his Kings and great Men of the Country, 
A. D. and ſetling the great Affairs of the Nation. And being mindful of his Duty to 
1172. God, whillt the Iſland was calm and ſilent by the Preſence of ſo great a Monarch, 
is he caus'd all the Biſhops and the Clergy to aſſemble at Caſſel, and appointed a 
Reg. „. f. pecial Chaplain of his own, with the Arch Deacon of Llandaff to be Aſſiſtants 
and Adviſers to them in the Reformation of Church Affairs, which were as 
T!e King much diſorder'd as the People. For tho the Iriþ had been long ſince Chri/ti- 
ma'es many ans, it was now after a wild and mix'd Faſhion; and therefore according to his 
ee Promiſe made to the late Pope, and to do a pleaſing Work to him now in the 
Chair, it was decreed, That all Church Lands ſhould be free from the Ex- 
action of ſecular Men; and that thenceforward, all Divine Things ſhould be 
* order'd and us'd in every Part of Ireland, according to the Manner of the 
Church of England. For, ſays the Conſtitution, as Ireland has by God's 
Mercy obtain d a Lord and King out of England, ſo it is fit that they ſhould 
receive from thence a better Form of Life and Manners than they had before, 
After this the King planted Garriſons in all convenient Places; and made Hugh 
Lacy Juſtice of all Ireland, giving him the Keeping of Dublin, confirming be- 
ſides by Charter to him and his Heirs the County of Meath to hold the ſame 
in Fee, for the Service of a hundred Knights. He made Robert Fitz-Bernard 
Governor of the Towns of Waterford and Wexford, which he took from F;tz- 
Stephen, the firſt Invader, with a Charge to build Caſtles in them; and to hum- 
ble the Earl of Pembroke, and to level him with the reſt of his Subjects, he 
took all his Dependants from him, which by his Bounty he made his own. 
Tie Redu#ion Thus it was but one Winter's Work to gain a Kingdom; which tho' thus 
of war caſily won, it prov'd more difficult and chargeable to keep, becauſe the Proſe- 
cut ion of a full Eſtabliſhment, by reaſon of other Diverſions, was not for ſeve- 

ral Ages throughly accompliſh'd. 


On Eaſter Monday the King ſet ſail for England, and from thence haſten d cn 


into Normandy to meet the two Legates ſent by the Pope to enquire into the 
Murther of the late Arch-Biſhop Becker. Four Months were ſpent in debating the 
Matter, and at length, the King by his ſolemn Oath taken upon the Relicks of 


Howells 


The King pur- Saints, and the Holy Evangeliſts, in the Preſence of all the great Men of the 


1 Country, purg'd himſelf, of either commanding, or conſenting to the Mur- 


. ud ther; and declaring withal his infinite Sorrow for having by raſh Words in his 
[omits to Ve- f 


Oe Pathon given occaſion for others to commit that Fact, and giving a further Oath 
to 
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ſoin'd Penances, he was by the Legates abfolv'd. The Conditions 
— . ; * 28 That he ſhould auf. oppoſe the Pope's Authority, ſo long as 
were is us'd as a Catholick King: Secondly, That all Appeals ſhould be freely 
© made to the Pope in all Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes: Thirdly, That he ſhould undertake 
© the Cruſade, and go to Feruſalem for three Years z and if diverted by the Sara- 
© cens in Spain, maintain two hundred Soldiers for a Year in the Holy Land: 
« Fourthly he ſhould freely reſtore all that were Exiles upon the late Arch- 
© Biſhop's Account : And fifthly aboliſh all Cuſtoms introducd in his 
© Time to the Prejudice of the Church of Canterbury, or of any other Church 
© in his Kingdom. And thus ended this vexatious Controverſie, by which the 
Pope eſtabliſh'd and enlarg'd his Eccleſiaſtical Power to a high Degree; ſo that 
the King's long Oppoſition, and the Murder of the Arch-Biſhop, as much added 
to his growing Authority, as unſucceſsful Rebellions do to the Power of Tem- 
poral Princes. 


IV. When King Henry had, as he imagin'd, ſurmounted all Difficulties A. D. 


and Troubles, an unnatural Rebellion and Conſpiracy began to diſcloſe new 
Miſchiefs, which were ordain'd to exerciſe this wife and warlike Prince; being 
firſt begun in England during his Abſence in Ireland, and in a ſhort Time en- 


creasd to a dangerous Degree. One of the chief Fomenters of it was Queen AgreatFa2on 


Eleanor his Wife, violently inrag'd at the Injuries done to her Bed by her Huſ- 
band, who was immoderately addicted to Variety of Loves; more particularly 
he was captivated by the Charms of the beautiful Lady Roſumund Clifford, 
whom he kept at Woodſtock, ſome ſay in a Labyrinth, where the Queen found 
Means to end her Life. Beſides his Queen, his own Son Henry was another 
great Actor, whoſe Ambition tranſported him beyond all Reaſon and Duty; fo 
that as M. Paris expreſſes it, God ſtirr'd up the King's own Bowels againſt him- 

ſelf. This Conſpiracy was juſtly formidable; for to theſe were added the 
King's two younger Sons Rzchard and Geoffry, whom their Mother perſuaded 
to join with the young King, the two Kings of France and Scotland, Philip 
Earl of Flanders, Matthew Earl of Bulloign, Theobald Earl of Blois, Hugh 
Earl of Cheſter, Robert Earl of Leiceſter, Hugh Bigot Earl of Norfolk, Roger 
Mowbray, and other Noblemen in great Numbers: So that they ſeem'd to want 
nothing but a good Cauſe; however they gave the moſt plauſible Turn to their 
Deſigns, and were pleas'd to repute the Father no King, becauſe he had crown'd 
his Son. 


and Conſpiraty 


Tho nothing could be more afflicting than this unnatural War, yet the King jo which « 
roceeded with his uſual Vigour and Dexterity, and found great Numbers whoſe Set #ar in. 
. were inflam d with Indignation at ſo much Injuſtice. The Particulars 


of the Wars would fill a Volume: At one Time Normandy, Guienne and Bre- 
taigne were invaded by the Confederates in France, and at the ſame Time Cum- 
berland by the Scots. But the King of England had Friends in all thoſe Parts, 
and hearing that Vernvil was beſieg d by the French King in Perſon, and that 
the Place had agreed to ſurrender if not reliev'd by a certain Day, he began 
to exert his Power, and ſent a Meſlage to King Lewis, That if he did not leave 
Normandy immediately, he would come and viſit him at the appointed Day. 
Upon which, Lewis, who meant more to weaken him by Factions, than over- 
power him by Force, immediately rais'd the Siege, and abandon'd the Place with 
ſuch Precipitation, that he left all his Tents and warlike Provifions behind 
him. And now King Henry beginning to ſhake his dreadful Sword, had ma- 
ny ſucceſsful Encounters, mixt with ſome Loſſes, tho' not great nor many, in 
reſpect of the Overthrows given to the Enemy. In Bretaign his Forces 
worſted Hugh Earl of Cheſter and Ralph de Foulgiers, and flew above fifteen 
hundred upon the Spot, taking theſe two Perſons Priſoners, with many others; and 
in England, Reynold Earl of Cornwall, and Richard de Lucie in a bloody Battel 
overthrew. the inſolent Earl of Leiceſter, and enter'd the Town of Leiceſter by 


Force. 
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Force. Vet after theſe Advantages, the French King moving for a Parly, Henry 
the Father deſirous to uſe the good Fortune of War only to reclaim his Rebels, 
was ſo willing to make Peace, that he ſeem'd to have out-gone Expectations 
in the Freeneſs of his Offers; but through the wicked Per ſuaſions of ſome Per- 
ſons, it prov'd ineffectual. Among theſe Incendiaries the Earl of Leiceſter was 
chief, who having match'd with a Lady no leſs haughty and ambitious than 
himſelf, proceeded ſo far as to affront the King in his Preſence, in behalf of his 
young Maſter the Son, and likewiſe laid his Hand upon his Sword to have 
{trucken him, but was ſtopp'd in that audacious Attempr. This Man with all 
Heat and Violence join'd with the young King the Son, not that he thought 
his Cauſe more juſt, but, as Malſing ham tells us, becauſe his Father, labour- 
ing to inlarge the Soveraign Power, ſought to ſet his Foot upon the Necks 
of the Proud and Haughty. 


But God, who thought fit to chaſtiſe the King, without delivering him into u 


his Enemy's Hands, deſtroy'd thoſe Hopes that mov'd the Sons to their unnatural 427 


Attempts; for not long after News was brought into Normandy, that his faith- ** 
ful Friends and Servarts Richard de Lucie, and Humphrey de Bohun 
High-Conſtable of England, being aſliſted by the Earls of Cornwall, Glo- 
ceſter and Arundell, 1 ear St. Edmund's Bury bravely ingag'd with the Earl 
of Leiceſter and his Flemmings, of whom above tive thouſand were lain, or 
taken; and among the Priſoners was the Earl himfelf and his Maſculine Coun- 
teſs, who were ſhortly after ſent over to the King in Normandy. Upon this 
ou Victory, and other Advantages, King Lewis, <1, pin of Succeſs, 
ought for {ix Months Truce, and had it granted. But becauſe two great Men 
In A the Earl of Norfolk and Roger Mowbray, {till held out, and kept 
Leice(er and other Places ; tho' Geoffry, the King's natural Son and Biſhop 
Ele& of Lincoln, had taken two of Mowbray's Caſtles, and done great Service 
for his Lord and Father, the Enemy made no better uſe of the Truce than to 
breath, and repair their Loſſes. In the mean Time the King recover'd Xazntes 
from his violent Son Richard, and proceeded with that Expedition, that the 
French King ſaid He ſeem'd not to go, but to fiy. Yet before he could 
finiſh all in thoſe Paris, the News from England oblig'd him to haſten into 
Normandy ; where he met with Richard the Elect of Wincheſter, ſent over b 
his Juſticiaries of England, to lay before him the preſent dargerous State © 
the Nation. For Philip Earl of Flanders having ſworn to invade England, in 
favour of young Henry, ſeveral Forces joining with the Earl of Norfolk, had 
taken and plunder'd the City of Norwich, and done other Damage, which gave 
our Incouragement to the young King and his Faction, and he and the Earl of 

landers were ready to come over with freſh Forces into England. More- 
over, Nobert Earl of Ferrars had ſuddenly enter'd Nottingham, burnt the 
Town, drove out the King's Garriſon, and ſlew the Inhabitants; and being in- 
rich'd with the Plunder, he retir'd to Leiceſter, to which Place Anketill Malorie 
had alſo brought two hundred Priſoners, taken at Northampton, which he had 
| ſuddenly ſurpriz d and taken with the Slaughter of a conſiderable Number of 


Ter fit the the Townſmen. So that the whole Kingdom ſtood wavering and in extream 


1174. nor, and his Son's Queen Margaret, his Son John, the Earl of Leiceſter with 


y Peril ; to add to which, Milliam King of Scotland, a Principal in the Confe- 
deracy, invaded Ergland, dividing his Forces into two Parts, himſelf waſting 


the Province of Northumberland, and Duncan a cruel Commander, deſtroying 
the Weſtern Borders. | 


King Henry highly exaſperated at theſe Tranſactions, left Normandy in as ne. 
good a Condition as the Time would permit; and ſending his own Queen Elea- 2 


g- A. his Counteſs, and ow other Priſoners, and a powerful Army on board, he 


took ſhipping at Barflear ; where being detain'd by the- Wind, he is ſaid to 
have publickly pray'd, That if this Voyage was for the Peace of theClergy and 
People of England, he might have a proſperous Mind; but. if otherwiſe, he deſir d 


never 


&c. 
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never to ſet a Foot upon that Shore again. Which Prayer was ſucceeded by 
a freſh Gale of Wind, which in the ſame 83 carry d him ſafe to Southampton, 
From whence he took his Journey towards anterbury, where the Remainder 
of his Penance enjoin'd him ar his Abſolution was to be perform'd. For be- 
ſides the Conditions formerly mention d, the Author of Becket's Life ſays, the 
Legates enjoin'd him ſome other Things ſecretly, which came not to our Know- 
ledge; and the Legates in their own Letters write that he promis'd to do ſome 
Things voluntarily which were not fit for them to commit to Writing. And I 
what they were Hoveden has told us: The King coming towards the Church The King Lat] 
where the late Arch-Biſhop was bury'd, cloath'd all in Woollen, went three dt 
Miles bare-footed, inſomuch that the very Ground where he walk d was di- Murther. 
ſtain'd with the Quantity of Blood running from his tender Feet cut by the hard 
Stones. Nor was this the worſt, for after this, coming to the Sepulchre, and 
there proſtrating himſelf, he receiv'd Diſcipline by Rods on his bare Fleſh, at 
the Hands of the Biſhops, Prieſts, Abbots and Monks there preſent; ſo that we 
may eaſily believe Baronius and his Author, who acknowle 50 that he receiv d 
. Laſhes. So he who in his Life-Time could only make him bow, after 
his Death brought him upon his Knees; and tho he had then proſecuted him as 
a Traitor, he now ador'd him as a Saint and Martyr. ; | 
ue Some of the Monks of that Age attribute the happy Succeſs which enſu'd, 
4 to the Reconciliation which King Henry thus made with God, for the Blood of 
his Servant Thomas; for it pleas d Him to deliver his Enemy William King of hu great Suce 
the Scots into his Hand, about the very ſame Time, and alſo to drive back his © After i. 
diſobedient Son, the young King, into France; who being under Sail for En- 
gland, his whole Fleet was diſpers d, and a great Part of it loſt by a Storm. 
The King's other Actions till his next Return into Nonmandy, which was 
not long after, are by Malſingham comprehended in theſe few Words ; he 
tam d his Rebels, put his Enemies to Flight, and ſeiz'd on their Forts. And 
thus having in a manner miraculouſly quieted the Nation, he took with him 
the King of Scotland, the Earls of Leiceſter and Cheſter, with his other chief 
Priſoners, but leaving his ſeditious Wife behind him under ftri& A he 
arrivd with his Forces at Normandy. This being underſtood in the French 
and Confederate Army, which had beſieg d Roven, King Lewis immediately 
broke up, and ſetting fire to all his Engines of War retreated in ſuch Haſte in- 
to France, that the Engliſh Soldiers took great Quantities of Baggage and Am- 
munition. Hoveden aſſures us, that as ſoon as Lewis heard the victorious 
Henry was near Roven, he firſt ſent away the weak and worſt of his Ar- 
my, and then deceiving the Engliſh with a ſolemn Promiſe of returning the 
next Day, to negotiate a Peace with the King, departed with all the reſt; 
ſo that this Author aggravates the Diſhonour of the Retreat, with an open 
Breach of Faith. N 3 
% And here if we look upon the Grandeur and Felicity of this King, it will 
appear, That no Prince in thoſe Times was ſo * to Heav'n for the nume- 
rous Favours beſtow'd upon him. The King and all the Power of France were Bis Grandi. 
now flying at his Preſence, without one Blow given; the valiant King of Scot- | 
land was his Priſoner, and the chiefeſt of his Rebels under his Feet; En- 
gland was ſecured, Scotland diſmay'd, Ireland retain d, Wales ſubſervient to 
his Arms, Normandy in Poſſeſſion, and all the coaſting Regions of Bretaigne, 
Cuienne, Gaſcony and others as far as the Borders of Hain, under his Domi- 
nions; and the Bleſſing of Peace ſhortly after enſuing upon his own Terms, 
made him like another Solomon to be ſought to by others. His Wiſdom and 
Magnificence being in ſuch high Credit through the Chriſtian World, that af- 
terwards the Kings of Caſtile and Navarre choſe him ſole Arbitrator in a Con- 
teſt between them, which he wiſely determin'd to both their Satisfactions; 
and then at one Time in his Palace at Weſtminſter were ſeen together the Am- 
baſladors of the Emperor of Conſtantinople, the Emperor of Germany, the 
Arche 
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Arch-Biſhop of Triers, the Duke of Saxony, and the Earl of Flanders, all in 
»reat Pomp and Splendor. Moreover he had the Government of France for a 
Fane, the Kingdom of Feruſalem offer d to him but refus'd, and two of his 
Daughters marry'd to the two Kings of Caſtile and Sicily. 


But to return, a Truce was firſt made between the three Kings, Lewis and tun, 
the two Henrys; in which Richard, who ſtood out, was left to his Father's & 


Proſecution, who after ſome Shows of Reſiſtances, and great Conflicts with him- 

ſelf, threw himſelf upon his Father's Mercy and Affection, and obtain'd full 

Pardon and Favour. A moſt fatherly and fortunate Act; for Richard, melted 

with this unexpected Goodneſs, never deſiſted till he had brought the young 

| King to a final Atonement; and Arms being laid aſide, the chief Heads of the 
4 Teace con- deſired Peace were theſe: That Henry the young King, with Richard and 
cluded. * Geoffry his Brothers, freed from all Oaths of Confederation, thould return to 
* a full Obedience of the King their Father. That the Priſoners on all fides ſhould 

© be ſet at Liberty without Ranſom; except the King of Scotland, the Earls of 

© Leiceſter and Cheſter, and ſuch others as had compounded for their Ranſoms 

© before the Beginning of this Treaty. That King Henry the Father ſhould take 

© Security of Loyalty, either by Hoſtage or Oath of ſuch as were inlarg'd; and 

© that King Henry the Son ſhould ratihe that Grant which his Father had made 

© to his Son John, of ſome Caſtles and annual Revenues in England. As to 

the King of Scotland's Ranſom our Hiſtorians differ, but Hector Boetius, a 

Writer of that Nation, ſays it was an hundred thouſand Pounds Sterling, one 

Moiety in ready Coin, and the other at an appointed Time. Beſides which he 

was oblig'd to 1 Homage for all his Dominions, to the King of England. And 

for the Performance of all Articles, King Henry had a double Security; on the 

one Side the Scorch Biſhops ſwore to put their King and his Land under an 1n- 

terdict, if he broke them; and on the other the King of Scotland deliver'd up 


In the mean Time King Henry freed nine hundred ſixty nine Priſoners of War, 
and his Son above an hundred; and having happily eſtabliſh'd all Things, they 
prepar'd for England, where the joyful Letters concerning their Return had 
produc'd a longing ExpeRation in the Subjects. In their Journey homewards, 
their Confidence was ſuch upon this new Reconciliation, that one Room and 
one Table ſerv'd both, for whom before a whole Kingdom was not large enough. 


They landed at Portſmouth upon Friday the twenty ſixth Day of May, 1175. 


Reo. of Diſcontent; the better to continue which, King Henry the Father, accom- 
= ny'd with the King his Son, omitted no Office of a juſt and prudent Gover- 
Keewlari. nor, Viſiting a great Part of his Kingdom in Perſon, conſulting, ordering and 
— enacting ſuch Laws and Courſes, as might beſt eſtabliſh a laſting Peace. Upon 
which Account, at Meſtminſter, both the Kings were preſent at a Synod, in 

which Richard, lately choſen Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, publiſh'd ſeveral Ca- 

nons and Decrees for the better Government of the Church of England. A- 

mong which, this laudable Order was eſpecially enacted both by the Authority 

of the King and Synod, © That every Patron of a Benefice taking a Reward for 

* any Preſentation, ſhould for ever loſe the Right of Patronage. And the ſame 

Kings not long after being at #oodſtock, in Accompliſhment of ſuch Holy Pur- 

poſes, by the Advice of 'the Clergy provided Men to ſuch Biſhopricks, Abbies 

and principal Cures as were vacant ; where King Henry the Father forgot not 

his faichful Friend Fohn of Oxenford, whom he preferr'd to the See of Nor- 

wich, From hence coming to Tor-, he eſtabliſh'd the Affairs of the North, 


were treated between the two Kings: As likewiſe afterwards at Windſor, where 
the King had call'd a grand Council or Parliament; where, at the Suit of the 


Arch- 


M 


the Caſtles of Edenborough, Rokesburgh, Berwick, Gedworth and Sterling. 


Fan. 
C. 


V. At this preſent Time the State and Face of England was like that of a h 
1175. ſerene Sky, and a calm Sea, no Blaſts, no raging Waves, no appearing Sign * F 


07790. 


and meeting with William King of Scotland, ſeveral Matters of Importance 


_— 
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Arch-Biſhop of Tuam and other Ambaſſadors from Ireland, the chief Monarch 
Roderick, King of Connaught was receiv'd into Protection and Favour, and 
became a faithful Tributary. This King Henry choſe, rather than to fiſh with 
a Hook of Gold; for ſo a War againſt Ire/and was accounted. © 

In the following Year, the King held another Parliament at Northampron, 
where by the Advice of all, he divided the Kingdom into fix Parts or Cir- 
cuits, and for every Circuit conſtituted three Itinerant Juſtices, either Barons 
or Knights, cauſing them to ſwear upon the Holy Evangeliſts, to oblige all the 
King's Subjects inviolably to obſerve the Aſſizes or Ordinances of Clarendon, 
and — at Northampton; which were principally againſt Murther, Theft, 
Robbery, Burnings of Houſes, and Cheats; which Facts if found by the Ver- 
di& of twelve Men, the Accuſed were to paſs the Trial of Water Ordeal, and 
if not acquitted, they were puniſh'd with Loſs of Limbs or Baniſhment, that 
Age holding the miſerable Life of a Malefactor of a greater Example than 
Death it ſelf. Theſe fix Circuits were almoſt the ſame as they are at this Day, 
only Eſſex then belong'd to that of Norfo/k, which Circuit alſo confiſted of 
more Counties than at preſent, having the Addition of Hampſhire, Barkſhrre 
and Oxfordſtire, which are now join'd with Herefordſhire, and the reſt of the 
Weſtern Counties. Yet about two or three Years after, for another Deſign, 
the King divided the whole Nation into four Circuits, aſſigning five Juſtices to 
each; not long after which, he appointed the famous Glanville to be chief Ju- 
ſticiary of England, by whoſe Wiſdom and Advice the Laws of King Ed. 
ward, which had been before confirm'd by King William the Firſt, were 
again renew'd. As this King took Care for the Security of his Subjects, ſo he 
took Care of his own, by cauſing the Walls and Caſtles of Leiceſter to be de- 
moliſh'd, as likewiſe the Caſtles of Groby, Thresk, Maleſart, and the new Ca- 
{tle at Alverton, with thoſe of Framingham and Bungey in Suffolk, and indeed 
almoſt all the Caſtles of England and Normandy, that had been fortify'd 
againſt him in the late War. | 

Not long after, King Henry in a grand Council made his youngeſt Son John 
King of Lreland, by Virtue of the Bull formerly granted him by Pope Adrian; 
by which Title no more was meant than Vice-Roy, or Feudotory _ at the 
moſt, ſince King Henry himſelf was never otherwiſe ſtil d than Lord of Ire- 
land. In the ſame Year, the King inlarg'd his Dominions by a Purchace of the 
Province and Earldom of Marche in France; for which he gave fifteen thou- 
ſand Pounds of Anjou Mony, twenty Mules, and as many Palfreys. For four 
or five Years after, we find not many Tranſactions of Moment, beſides ſome 
few Regulations concerning the Coin, and ſome other Ordinances. Only in the 
Year 1179 the Fame of Thomas Becket became ſo celebrated abroad, that when 
the French King's Son fell dangerouſly fick upon the Day of his defign'd Coro- 


He divides the 
Nation into ſix 


nation, his Father reſolv'd to come over into England on Pilgrimage to the Th ring of 


Tomb of this new Saint, to implore his Afliftance for the Recovery of his 
Health; or, as our Writers relate, was commanded by St. Thomas in a Dream 


in Pilgrimage 


ſo to do. However it was, it is certain that he came into England, attended Toms. 


by the Earl of Flanders, and divers other Princes and Noblemen; and was met 
by King Henry at Dover, and conducted to Canterbury, where he ſpent two 
Days in Prayers at Becket's Tomb, and offer'd a weighty Golden Cup, beſtow- 
ing alſo upon the Monks of that Church an annual Portion of an hundred 
Meaſures of Wine, to be deliver'd without Charge or Duty, and granting that 
whatever thoſe Monks ſhould buy for their own Uſe in his Kingdom, it thould 
be free from all Tolls and Cuſtoms. Upon his Return home he found his Son 
P recover d, by the Mediation of St. Thomas, as he and many others 


eliev'd. 


At length, after a conſiderable Calm, the young King diſcover'd freſh Alie- A. D. 


nations in his Mind againſt his Father; who diſſembling all, notwithſtanding 
arm d himſelf upon the Defenſive, and encreas d his Garriſons both in England 
Ff 


and Reg 
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and Normandy, which the ſooner reduc'd the Son within Bounds. But the old 
King, fearing an Union among his four warlike Sons might prove no better than 
a Conſpiracy againſt himſelf, is ſaid to have daily promoted Contention b2- 
tween them. However to divert the War from himſelf, he ſatisfy d his Royal 
Son Henry with an Augmentation of a Maintenance of an hundred Pounds An- 
fouen per Diem for himſelf, and ten for his Wife the Queen. And whereas 
New Contenti- Alice, the French King's Daughter, who had been eſpous d at three Years of 
— E Age to his ſecond Son Richard, and was now demanded from King Henry that 
Soul. Richard might enjoy her, the old King, who was juſtly ſuſpected to have de- 
flower'd her, at that Time ſhifted off the Delivery of her Perſon, in ſuch a 
manner that a Peace was intirely hinder'd by it. But while the young King 
by his Father's Inſtigation endeavour d to force his Brother Richard to do Ho- 
mage to him for Aquitain, and the Father for the ſame Cauſe commanded his 
third Son Geoffry to be aſſiſting to his eldeſt Brother; while alſo the jealous Fa- 
ther out of his Sons Contentions ſought his own Safety, and in nouriſhing it 
had by the Treachery of the Sons been twice endanger'd, and at both Times 
miraculouſly preſerv'd; and while the young King by profound Diflimulations 
A. D. plotted to reduce both his Father and Brother Richard to Subjection, at length 
1082, the Hand of God, by taking away the young King at Martell, put an end to 
+ this infamous and intricate Contention. Tho' the Life of this Prince had been 
Reg. 35 rebellious, yet his Death was not inglorious: For finding himſelf paſt Recove- 
len e ry, he deſir d to ſce his Father, to obtain his Pardon, which his Father freely 
en ſent, with a Ring as a Token of it, not thinking it ſafe to come in Perſon. 
Upon which he call'd the Biſhops, and other religious Men preſent, and firſt 
in private, and then in publick confeſs'd his heinous Sin in rebelling againſt ſo 
indulgent a Father; and after Abſolution, putting on Sackcloath, and a Rope 
about his Neck, he begg'd of the Biſhops to pull him out of the Bed on to a 
Couch made of Aſhes, where being laid, and receiving the Euchariſt, he expi- 
red, to the exceeding Grief of his Father, who mourn'd for him like David 
for his rebellious Son Abſolon. He dy'd in the twenty eighth Year of his Age, 
aſter he had born the Name and Title of King about thirteen; being a Prince 
of excellent natural Qualifications, but firſt ruin'd by his Father's Indulgence, 
and afterwards by his Severity; not allowing him to be what he himſelf had 
made him: So that this Prince tho' he was ſolemnly crown'd, yet he never 
actually reign d; and his Name was never inſerted in the Catalogue of our En- 
gliſh Kings. After his Death, his Wife Queen Margaret was ſent back into 
France, and the preſent King's ſurviving Sons were once again reduc'd to Obe- 
dience and Reconciliation, not any Enemy daring to appear againſt him. 


VI. I might reaſonably have been imagin d, That this active Prince ſhould 
have had Opportunity to end his Days in Peace and Glory; but it was other- 
wife ordain d by Providence; and ſeveral Writers are of Opinion, that he was 
principally ſcourg'd, for being drawn by ſeeming Reaſons of State to lay aſide 
a holy Enterprize, which he had more than once oblig'd himſelf to undertake, 

A. D. and had now a freth Occaſion offer d. For Heraclius Patriarch of Feruſalem, 
.** induc by the reſounding Fame of King Henry's Wiſdom, Riches and Valour, 
118 5. travelld from thence into England; where at Clerkenwel by London, in a grand 
Reg. 3. Aſlembly of the States purpoſely call'd, the King made known to them, That 
Heradlius in- Pope Lucius had by pathetical Letters recommended to him the deplorable State 
ef the Holy-Land, together with Heraclius the Patriarch. At the ſame Time 
ea. Heraclius, there preſent, mov'd Compaſſion and Tears at the Relation of the 
| tragical Aftlictions of the Eaſtern World, and brought with him the Keys of 

the Places of Chriſt's Nativity, Paſſion and Refurre&ion, of David's Tower 

and the Holy Sepulchre, together with the humble Offer of the Kingdom of 
Jeruſalem, as rightfully belonging to him, who was the Son of Geoffry Earl 

ot Anjou, whole Brother Fu/k was King of Feruſalem. Nevertheleſs, the 
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King, having formally adjured the Lords to adviſe him to what was moſt for 
his Soul's Health, it was thought fit to aid and promote the Cauſe with Mony, 
but not to employ his Perſon, nor the Perſon of any of his Sons, which was 
the Patriarch's laſt Requeſt; thereupon he utterly refus'd the ſaid Kingdom, 
and, according to our Authors, abandon'd as noble an Occaſion of immortal 
Renown, as ever any King of Eng/and had been offer d. The Patriarch de- 
clar'd, That he had rather have ſuch a Man without the Mony, than the Mo- 
ny without ſuch a Man; and ſo departed with great Sorrow and Concern, and 
not without ſome Imprecations againſt the King's Perſon. However the King 
gave leave to all his Subjects whatſoever to take the Croſs; upon which the 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, ſeveral Biſhops, with many Earls, Barons and 
Knights of England, and the reſt of the King's Dominions, undertook the 
Cruſado. 

1 King Henry's Mind was more fix'd upon ſetling the Eſtate of his alrea- 
dy poſleſs'd Kingdoms, and therefore ſent his Ambaſſadors to Pope Lucius, of 
whom he deſired many Grants; but the Pope being diſpleas d at his Behaviour, 
deny'd all except one, which gave him leave to crown 'which of his Sons he 

leas'd King of Ireland. This he not only confirm'd by his Bull, but as a To- 

en of his Approbation and Satisfaction, he ſent the King a Crown of Peacock's 
Feathers interwoven with Gold; reſerving to the Roman Sce the Peter-Pence, 
and all other Rights and Privileges. Accordingly the King ſolemnly knighted 
his beloved Son John at Windſor, but deferring his Coronation, he ſent him 
over into Ireland, under the chief Directorſhip of our Author Giraldus Cam- 
brenſis, being then near twenty Years of Age. He was ſolemnly receiv'd by 
the Arch-Biſhop of Dublin, and the chief of the State; but by reaſon of his 
Parſimony towards his Soldiers, he found it convenient to return the ſame 
Year without performing much, but not without waſting the greateſt Part of 
his Army by Skirmiſhes with the 1r;4. Tho his Father gave him the Title 
of King, yet he was but Vice-Roy to him, and in his great Seal for that 
Kingdom, he is only {tiI'd Lord of Ireland. 

After a ſhort Calm, King Henry was again diſturb'd by his undutiful Sons, 
particularly the furious Earl Richard, who fortify'd himſelf againſt him in 
Poictou, and defeated Geoffry Earl of Bretaign; upon which he prepar'd + 
powerful Army againſt him, the Fame and Terror of which ſoon reduc'd R-. 
chard to Subjection, and by the Order of his Father he ſurrender'd the FEarl- 
dom of Poittou to his Mother Eleanor, whoſe Inheritance it was. Not long 
after Heaven's Vengeance purſu'd the Diſobedience of the ſecond ſurviving Bro- 
ther Geoffry, who in a publick Tournament at Paris, was trodden under the 
Horſes Feet, and miſerably cruſh'd to Death in the twenty eighth Year of his 
Age. So that the King {aw half of his rebellious Male Iſſue extin& before 
him, and by Deaths as violent as their Diſpoſitions: The other two who ſur- 
viv'd him, were no leſs miſerable in their Ends. About theſe Times, all Af- 
fairs between the French and Engliſh ſtood in an unſetled Poſture, ſometimes 
War, ſometimes Peace, and then War again; occaſion'd chiefly by King Phz- 
lip's challenging the Guardianthip of Arthur, the poſthumous Son and Heir of 
Geoffry Earl of Bretaign, which would by no Means agree with the Ambitious 
Temper of our King Henry. At length a two Years Truce was concluded, al- 
ter which Earl Richard, contrary to his Father's Will, remain'd with the King 
of France; and ſuch a great Intimacy grew between them, that one Table and 
one Bed uſually ferv'd for both. This extraordinary Amity rais'd the Jealouſe 
of King Henry, who ſeveral Times ſent for his Son out of France; but Ri- 
chard pretending many Grievances, as the unjuſt Detenſion of Alice his Spouſe, 
the Fear of being diſinherited, and other Matters, again ſtood out againſt his 
Father, and after ſome Time again ſubmitted to him. Upon which King Phi- 
ip again broke out into Arms: And while Affairs ſtood thus, the Weſtern 
World was till'd with the atflicting News of the Loſs of Fern/alem, and the 
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Cruſado. 


A. 
1189. 


Captivity of Guido the King bf it, with an innumerable Number of Chriſtians 
bn whod Sultan Saladin had vanquiſh'd, to the great Grief and Diſho- 
nour of all Chriſtendom: 


y 
du'd. Which ſo affected the Earls of Flanders, Blois, and other Princes, that 


when they were deſir'd to join with one of the two contending Kings, they 
made anſwer, That they would not, contrary to their Promiſe made to God, 


put on Armour againſt any Chriſtian, *till they had diſcharg'd their Duties 


againſt Saladin. In the Treaties therefore between Henry and Philip, the 


. Demands of the latter on the behalf of Richard were ſuch as Henry thought 


unſafe, which was that the Marriage between Richard and the Princeſs ſhould 
be conſummated, and all Subjects rear Fealty ro him, while his Father was 
alive. Which Propoſitions being rejected by Henry, his Son immediately fell 
from him, and became a Homager to the King of France for Normandy and 
other Places. At a ſecond Treaty, ſet on foot by the Mediation of a Cardinal 
Legate, King Philip's Demands were harder than before, as that King Henry 
ſhould not only ſettle his Kingdom upon Richard, but likewiſe take his Son 
Zohn with him into the Holy-Land ; otherwiſe Richard ſhould ſtay behind, 
being jealous of his Brother's Favour with the Father. King Henry thought 
himſelf affronted at theſe Propoſitions, and diſdaining to be compell'd by any 
Man, both Parties betook themſelves to their Arms. | 

The unhappy Efte& of this Conteſt was, that the mighty Monarch King 

enry, being abandon'd by his former good Fortunes, was now diſgrac id in his 
declining Age, ſuſtain'd many Lofles by the Armies of King Philip and Ri- 


Reg. 3 5. chard, was driven out of Mans, his beloved Eirth-Place, with the Burning of 


declines. 


Submits to him twenty thouſand Marks in Silver. Hoveden tells us that at the Meeting 


Hing Henry that City, and at length was conſtrain'd to yield to ſuch diſhonourable Condi- 


tions as Philip thought fit to propoſe, one of which was That he ſhould pay 


bard Articles. of theſe two Kings, when the Sky was clear, a dreadful Flaſh of Lightning 


tell between them and parted them, and coming together again, it thunder'd 


more terribly, ſo that the old King had fallen off his Horſe, had not his Followers 


ſuſtaind hum; upon which he durſt not retard the Peace one Moment, but im- 
mediately ſubmitted ; but to his unſpeakable Affliction, who had been ſo often 
us'd to give, and not to take Conditions. At his leaving of Mans, he in a vi- 
olent Paſſion declar'd, That ſince Richard had taken that Place from him which 
he moſt lou'd in this World, he would deprive him of what ought to be moſt 
dear to a Child, which was his Heart. But after the Concluſion of the Peace, 
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to all Compliers. But tho he had many ſhining Virtues, yet 


another Thing touch d him more nearly; for finding the Name of his beloved 


Son John in the Catalogue of the Confederates againſt him in that Action, over- 
come with Rage and Grief, he bitterly curs d the Hour of his Birth, and ſolemn- 
ly laid God's Imprecations and his own upon both his Sons; which no Perſua- 
ions of the Biſhops could cauſe him to revoke: But falling dangerouſly ſick at 
Chinon, finding the Approaches of Death, he caus'd himſelf to be carry'd into 
the Church before the Altar, where after an humble Confeſſion and Sorrow for 


— 


1 


his Sins, and an Acknowledgment of the Juſtneſs of this laſt Misfortune, he f. 4 v 
expired. It is obſervable, that immediately after his Death, his Domeſticks, 24 


contrary to Decency and Humanity, rifſed him of his Cloaths, and left him 
ſtript and naked. Nor muſt it be forgotten, That the violent Richard, now 
Heir of all, coming to meet his Father's Body, royally adorn'd for the Funeral, 
the Corps guſh'd forth Blood, as it were accuſing him of his unnatural Behavi- 
our; at which Richard, touch'd with Remorſe, melted into Floods of Tears, 
in a moſt penitent Manner attending the Remains of his unfortunate Father to 
the Grave, which was at Fontevrand. He dy'd on the ſixth Day of Fuly, and 
in the fifty ſixth Year of his Age, after a troubleſom and pompous Reign of 
thirty four Years, eight Months, and twelve Days. 2 N 

This was the End of the greateſt Porertate that had hitherto ſate upon the 
Engliſb Throne, and perhaps the ęreateſt that was then in the Chriſtian World, 


a trince highly celebrated for his Abilities and Qualifications. He was of a Hi Charade, 


robuſt ſound Conſtitution, of a ſanguin Complexion, and of a warm martial 
Diſpoſition. He had a ſtrong and penetrating Underſtanding, which he daily 
improv'd by Converſation and Study; was valiant and vigorous in War, and 
prudent and politick in Peace; magniticent in publick, frugal in private, gene- 
rous to Strangers, and ſparing to his Domeſticks, ſevere to . and mild 

e knew not how 
to ſet Bounds either to his Ambition or his Luſts; as to the former, he was 
wont to ſay, That the whole World was but ſufficient for one great Man; and 
the latter were ſo exorbitant as to occaſion the greateſt Calamities in his Reign. 
He was likewiſe covetous, and no ſtrict Obſerver of his Word; ſo that upon the 
whole, he had ſuch a Stock of Vices as well as Virtues, natural Perfections and 
Imperfe&ions, ſo blended together, that he can neither be ſaid to be an exceed- 
ing good, nor an exceeding bad Prince; all which were accompany'd with the 
like Meaſures of good and ill Fortune. Vices in Princes, being more contagi- 
ous than in private Perſons, ſeldom eſcape God's Vengeance in this World; ſo 


the Adulteries, and perhaps Inceſts, of this Prince met with their natural Pu- 


niſhment from the Fruit of his own Body, whoſe Diſobedience brought him 
in his latter Years to ſee the Reverſe of his former Fortunes, and all his Lay- 
rels to wither on a ſudden. Whereby we find that neither the Number of his 
Children, the Extent of his Dominions, nor all his eminent Qualities, could 
make his Proſperity durable; but for want of a Conqueſt over his Paſſions, and 
a Command over himſelf, he loſt that Empire he had obtain'd over others, 
Tho' this King never impos'd many "Taxes, yet he is ſaid to have left behind 
him more than ninty thouſand Pounds in ready Coin, beſides Plate, Jewels, 
Houſhold Goods, and an ample Proviſion for a War. In this Reign the un- 
happy Diſtinction between the Names of Normans and Engliſh was in a great 
meaſure ended. And Doctor Hody tells us that in theſe 4 imes, the King's 
Court of Juſtice was where the King himſelf reſided; and ſince the Courts were 
fix d in Weſtminſter Hall, our Kings have ſometinies fat there in Perſon, and nor 
incognito, but openly, with their Crowns on their Heads, as they us'd former- 
ly to lit in the Curiæ held on the three great Feſtivals. 
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SECT. I. 
The Reign of King RICHARD the Frfp. 


Containing nine Tears, and nine Months. - 


I. 


both theſe ſucceeded him in the Throne of England. The former 
was now about thirty one Years of Age, and obtain'd the Sirname 
of Coeur de Lion, or Lion's Heart; a violent and valiant Prince, who from his 
Father's Death, ſeem'd to have ſet his whole Heart upon the Re-advancement of 
the Croſs of Chriſt, lately ſo much diſhonour'd by the Infidels in Aſia. But 
firſt he took care to eſtabliſh his Affairs in Normandy, and his other Dominions 
in France; and then ſent Letters into England to ſet his Mother Queen Eleanor 
at Liberty, whom her Husband had made a Priſoner for twelve, or as others 
ſay, ſixteen Years; who now ſenſible of others Misfortunes by her own, per- 
form'd many Acts of Mercy and Bounty to thoſe 1n the like Circumſtances. Yet 
Richard honourably baniſh'd all thoſe from his Preſence and Acquaintance who 
had abandon'd his Father, and rewarded many others who loyally ſtood for him 
againſt himſelf in the former Conteſts. And having in a ſhort Time ſetled all 
tranſmarine Affairs, he paſs'd over into England, intending to make a ſhort Stay 
there; as well to receive all the Rights of Soveraignty, as to take all proper 
Means and Methods to carry on his intended holy Expedition, together with 
Philip King of France, and ſeveral other Chriſtian Pontentates. 

Being ſafely arriv'd in England, he was by univerſal Conſent crown'd at Weſt- 
minſter by Baldwin Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury; the Particulars of which So- 
lemnity we have from Hoveden and Diceto, and which in Subſtance were thus. 
Firſt the Arch-Biſhops of Canterbury, Roven, Triers, and Dubliu, with the 
other Biſhops, Abbots and Clergy, cloath'd in rich Copes and Habits, with the 
Croſs, Holy-Water and Cenſers born before them, came to fetch Duke Richard 
at the Door of his Privy-Chamber, from whence they led him to the Abby- 
Church of /Yeſtminſter in a ſolemn Proceſſion. In the middle of the Biſhops and 
Clergy were four Barons, bearing golden Candleſticks and Tapers ; — after 
them came Geof/ry de Lucy with the Royal Cap, John the Marſhall with a 
waſlie Pair of golden Spurs, WW i/liam Earl of Pembroke with the Royal Scepter 
and a golden Croſs at the End of it, and William Earl of Salisbury with the 
golden Rod and a Dove on the Top. Then came three other Earls, David Ear! 
of Huntington, Brother to the King of the Scots, John Earl of Mortaign, Duke 
Richard s Brother, in the middle, and Robert Earl of Leiceſter ; each bearing 
a large Sword upright in his Hand, with the Scabbards richly adorn'd with 
Gold. Thele were follow'd by fix Earls and Barons bearing a checker'd Table, 
with the Regalia upon it; and thoſe by Milliam Mandeuil Earl of Albermarle, 
bearing a large and rich Crown of Gold; after whom came Richard himſelt, 
between the Biſhops of Durham and Bath, under a Canopy of State born by 
tour Barons. Then follow'd a noble Train of Earls, Barons, Knights and others 
as well of the Clergy as Laity, who in a pompous manner accompany'd him to 
the High-Altar, where ſolemnly laying his Hands upon the Holy Evangeliſts, 
and the Relicks of divers Saints, he took a formal Oath, To obſerve Peace, Ho- 
* nour and Reverence to Almighty God, his Church, and Miniſters, all the 
Days of his Life; That he would exerciſe Fuſtice and E quity towards the 
* People committed to his Charge; and that he would abrogate all evil Laws 
aud unjuſt Cuſtoms, and make, keep and ſincerely maintain thoſe that were 
good and laudable. Then the Arch-Biſhop proceeded to anoint him in three 
Places, the Head, Breaſt and Arms, ſignifying by thoſe Un&ions Glory, For- 
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titude, and Wiſdom; and before he gave him the Crown he ſolemnly adjur d 
him in the Name of the High God, Not to preſume to take this Dignity upon 
him, unleſs be reſold inviolably to keep thoſe Vows and Oaths, he had juſt 
then made; to which the King anſwer d, That by God's Grace he would faith- 
fully perform them all. Upon which the Arch-Biſhop ſet the Crown upon his 
Head, deliver'd the Scepter into his right Hand, and placd the Rod-Royal in his 
left; in which manner he was led to his Throne, and after Maſs and the Offer- 
tory was over, to his Lodgings, in the ſame ſolemn Proceſſion. This in thort 
was the Form of the King's Coronation, which Solemnity was unfortunately 
polluted with the Blood of many Jews, tho utterly againſt the King's Will, 
who preſling into the Abby Church to ſee the Ceremony, were in a Tumult bar- 
barouſly murder d by the People. 2 
1. Shortly after his Coronation, King Richard procecded to all Kind of Methods 
e for the Proſecution of the Holy-War, for which all his Father's vaſt Treaſure, The xg pre- 
and thoſe great Sums he extorted from Stephen Turnham his Treaturer, were 3 
not thought ſufficient. "Therefore he fold many of his Manors and Caſtles to * 
divers Perſons; as to Hugh Biſhop of Durham the Manor of Sadvery lor ſix 
hundred Marks, and ſoon after the Earldom of Northumberland to be held with 
his Biſhoprick, with this Piece of Rallery upon it, He had made a young Earl 
of an old Biſhop ;, and this not ſatisfying his ambitious Temper, he beſides gave 
the King one thouſand Marks more to be one of his chief Juſticiaries in his Ab- 
ſence. Beſides theſe the King fold many other Manors and Lands to ſuch Bi- 
{hops and Abbots as would purchaſe them, they being then the chief mony d 
Men in England; by which means he rais'd immenſe Sums towards his intended 
Expedition. He granted to Milliam King of the Scots the Caſtles of Berwick 
and Roxborough for ten thouſand Marks, and releas'd him of thoſe Covenants 
made to his Father, as extorted from him when a Priſoner, only relerving to 
himſelf ſuch Rights as had bzen allow'd by his Brother Malcolm to the former 
Kings of England. Moreover upon ſome Diſpleaſure he impriſon d the great 
Lawyer Glanville, and forc'd him to purchaſe his Liberty at no leſs Sum than 
fifteen thouſand Pounds; and even his Favourite Milliam Longchamp pay'd three 
thouſand Pourds to have the great Seal continu'd in his Cuſtody during the 
King's Abſence; and when he was queſtion'd why he fold ſo many Places and 
Manors, he made Anſwer, That he would ſell London it ſelf, if he could 
find a good Chapman; ſo earneſtly intent he was upon this plauſible Enterprize. 
As for Men and Soldiers, the Prelates, Friars and other Preachers excited great 
Numbers by their various Exhortations in Pulpits and private Conferences, re- 
ſounding nothing but the Croſs and Paſſion of 7eſus CHriſt, calling upon the 
World to revenge his glorious Gaule againſt all Pagans and Infidels. 
Gra, The main Danger of the State in the King's Abſence was in his Brother 
la, John, of whoſe Ambition he had reaſon to be jealous, as knowing that his Fa- 
ther, not long before his Death, had deſign'd him his Succeſſor; therefore to 
conquer his aſpiring 'Thoughts with Bounty and Muniticence, and to remove all 
Occaſions of Complaint, King Richard did in ſome Degree ſhare his Kingdom 
with him, inveſting him with fix Earldoms, Cornwall, Dorſet, Somerſet, Not- 
tingham, Derby and Lancaſter, beſides Caſtles, Honours, Manors, Foreſts, 
and Bounties, and finally with the Earldom of Gloceſter, and the Heireſs of that 
County for his Wife; tho' the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury forbad the Nuptials, 
alledging lhe was within the Degrees of Conſanguinity. But leſt through il! ze wiſely fee. 
Nature or Advice, Earl Fohn thould make a wrong Uſe of theſe great Dona- „ N, 
tions, he laid ſeveral Reſtraints upon him, and intruſted him with no Part of 
the Regal Power; but laid the main Burthen of the Government upon his Chan- 
cellor Longchamp, Biſhop of Ely, chief Juſticiary, and Legate to the See of 
Rome, who was now inveſted with whatſoever either King or Pope could grant 
for the Completion of his Authority. So that, as Paris ſays, he might well 
be {tilld Prince and Prieſt of England, as being the moſt powerful Subject for 


the 
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1190- with Minds and Forces united, they might ſet forwards under the Banner of 


hat had been known in the Nation; for tho' the King had join 

the þ Biſhop of Durham with him in Commithon, for all the Parts beyond 
the Humber, yet Longchamp in a ſhort Time eaſily made himſelf ſole Juſticia- 
ry, and by his Authority ſilenc'd the Name and Endeavours of his Collegue. 
Thus the chief Command, and the Soveraign Power it ſelf was in the Chan- 
cellor as Vice-Roy, but for the Defence and Execution of his juſtice, the King 
rudently aſſociated with his Juſticiar ies, William Earl of Arundell, Hugh 
Bardolfe, IVilliam Marſhall, Geoffry Fitz-Peter, William Brimere, Robert d. 
IWhitfield, and Robert Fitz-Reinfield, all Men of Honour, Wiſdom and Ay- 
thority. To compleat all, King Richard took care to provide for the Neigh- 
bourhood of Males and Scotland; but tho he did not fo well ſucceed with 
Rees Prince of the former, yet William King of Scotland came to the King in 
England, and concluded a firm Alliance with him, which he religiouſly kept, 
in the greateſt Troubles of King Richard, to His and his Nation's Honour ; 


and, as ſome write, ſent his Brother David with five thouſand Scots to ſerve 
him in the Holy War. 


A. D. The Atfairs of England being thus eſtabliſn d, King Richard croſs d the Seas c 


M. Paris. 


to meet King Philip in France, according to Appointment, that from thence, H 


z. the Croſs; which after ſome Stay, occaſion d by the Death of Philip's Queen, 


He joins with they undertook upon theſe Chriſtian and Friendly Terms: * That each ſhould 


the French 


* preſerve the other's Honour, and bear F aith to him as to Life, Member and 
* wordly Dignity: That neither ſhould fail the other in their Affairs; but the 
King of France ſhould help the King of England to defend his Land, as he 
would defend the City of Paris if beſieg d; and the latter ſhould help the 
former to defend his, as he would defend the City of Roven if beſieg d. This 
being committed to Writing, and then ratify'd by Oath, the two Kings ſent it 
to their Earls and Barons, who ſolemnly ſwore not to treſpaſs againſt their 
Fealty, nor ſtir up any War in either of the King's Dominions, during the 
Time of this extraordinary Pilgrimage; and on the other {ide the Arch-Biſho 

and Biſhops firmly promis'd to execrate and excommunicate all ſuch as ſhould 
tranſgreſs this Agreement. Thus, after ſome neceſſary Delays, theſe two, the 


The two Kings greateſt Monarchs of the Weſtern World, ſet forwards by Land, to the repu- 
222 ted publick Service of Chriſtianity, with ſuch Numbers as they themſelves 


thought moſt proper; which were ſo great, that having paſs'd the Rhone at 
Lions, and receiv'd ſome Loſs by the Breaking of the Bridge, they parted Com- 
pany for meer Conveniency of travelling. Philip paſs'd over the Alps into Ita- 
ly, and Richard to the Sea-Coaſt at Marſeilles, there to meet with his Royal 
Navy, which confiſting of all the capital Ships of England and Normandy, 
and his other French Dominions, was appointed to attend at that Port. But 
the Fleet being not arrivd, King Richard, impatient of Delays, after eight 
Days Continuance there, embark d' with the Attendance of twenty hired Gal- 
lies, and ten great Buſſes, and ſet Sail for Meſſina in Sicily, the Rendezvous of 
both the Kings and their Armies. In which Paſſage, occafionally lying at An- 
chor at the Mouth of the Tiber, he was deſired by the Biſhop of Oſtia in the 
Pope's Name to make a Viſit to his Holineſs; but the King freely charg d the 
Pope with Avarice and Simony in relation to ſome new advanc'd Biſhops in his 
Dominions, and therefore utterly refus'd to ſee Rome. Thus after ſeveral Acci- 
dents and Landings, hearing that his Navy was ſafe, he tarry d for all, and af- 
ter that, upon the twenty third Day of September, came to Anchor before the 
City of Meſſina, with ſo great a Shew of Power, and Noiſe of Warlike Inſtru- 


They meet at Ents, and other Marks of Grandeur and Majeſty, in the Sight of Philip and 


his French, and of many other Nations there allembled, that it caus'd a Terror 
to the Inhabitants, and no ſmall Envy to his Confederates. 


Tancred was at that Time King, or rather Uſurper of Sicily, after the _ 
Death of Milliam, who had marry'd Joan the Siſter of King Richard, and out 
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ed or Policy had impriſon'd that Queen; but upon the Appearance of 
2 he hovonrably ſent her to him, and yielded to ſeveral Articles, 
and to the Payment of large Sums of Mony. And now Fear wrought on both 
Sides; and Richard being among Strangers, and not fully ſure of the French, 
ſeiz;d upon a Fortreſs in the Iſland of a valiant People call d Grifons, and after 
that by means of an extraordinary Tumult took the City of Meſſina it (elf. 
From which Time the Spirit of Diſcord ſeems to have been ſown between the 
two Royal Adventurers; for King Richard, fluſh'd with Victory, diſplay'd his 
Banners, even in thoſe. Parts of the City appointed for King PHilip's Quar- 
ters, which gave great Offence to the other, and occaſion d many warm Expreſſi- 
ons. Yet at length by the Mediation of great Men on both Sides, the Conteſt was 
for the preſent adjuſted; and Richard order'd his Enfigns to be taken down, and 
then deliver'd the Cuſtody of the City to the Knights Hoſpitallers, and Tem- 
plars, till all Things required from the King of Sicily were perform d. After 
much Deliberation, in anſwer to King Richard's Demands, Tancred inſiſted 
That he had already paid to his Siſter, late Queen of the Iſland, large Sums 
of Mony in lieu of her Dowry or Fointure ; and concerning the Legacies inten- 
ded by his Predeceſſor King William, to the Father of King Richard, he was 
ready to ſatisfie him, as far as he ought according to the Cuſtoms of his K ing. 
dom. But to appeaſe that Power he could not reſiſt, he gave to King Richard 
twenty thouſand Ounces of Gold, in Conſideration of his Siſter's Jointure; 
and further to be acquitted of all other Claims and Pretences, and likewiſe in 
Conſideration that Arthur Duke of Bretaign, Nephew and next Heir to King 
Richard, ſhould marry the Daughter of King Tancred, he paid a ſ:cond Sum 
of twenty thouſand Ounces more : After which, to purchace the Amity of 
King Richard and the Love of the Enghſh Nation, as alſo for the greater Aſ- 
ſurance of Performance of Articles, he voluntarily added a third Sum of twen- 
thouſand Ounces, and afterwards four great Ships call'd Ur/ers, and 
fteen Gallies. On the other Side King Richard, that he might not be want- 
ing in any Thing which in Honour and Equity might be expected from him; 
beſides Letters Patents, he choſe unexceptionable Sureties upon Oath; as two 
Arch-Biſhops, two Biſhops, and no leſs than twenty Lords and great Men, 
whoſe Names are upon Record in Hoveden. And for a final Confirmation, he 
offer d that Pope Clement ſhould undertake for the Performance of his Part of 
the ſaid Agreement; and * wrot Letters to him upon that Subject, 
freely giving him leave, upon any Failure in him, to put all his Dominions un- 
der the ſevereſt Cenſures. | | 
nes, The Peace being happily concluded, Tancred before he took leave of Kin 
* Richard, diſcoverd to him a foul and diſhonourable Deſign of the French 
King, againſt his Perſon and Safety; which ſhortly after coming to be warm- 
ly debated between the two Kings, Philip charg d Richard with inventing and 
promoting of Conteſts; and further added That wnleſs Richard marry'd his Si- 
ſter Alice, according to the ancient Contract, he would be his irreconcilable 
Enemy. To which King Richard, being urg'd, return'd in Anſwer, That the 
Princeſs during her Abode in England, had a Child by his Father Henry, 
which he was ready to prove by many Witneſſes then preſent ; ſo that he had 
far more Cauſe than a bare Suſpicion of Incontinency, to refuſe the Marriage. 
Upon this ungrateful Diſcovery, and upon certain new Conditions between the 
two Kings, Philip left the other at liberty to chuſe a Wife where he though 
fit, and ſeem d to be reconcil'd to him; yet ſtill Tancred's late Information rais' 
ſuch a Diſtruſt and Jealouſie between 'em, that from thence forward they were nevet 
true Friends. Not long after, they both parted for the intended holy Expedition. 
But becauſe Examples of true Chriſtian Humility are too rare among Princes and 
Potentates, we muſt not paſs by that of this famous General King Richard, who 
about this Time, as Hoveden expreſſes it, being inſpir d with Divine Grace and 
ſtudying to fit himſelf for this great Enterprize, felt ſuch a Compunction for 
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his Sins, that he made a ſolemn Confeſſion of all his Exceſſes before his Bi- 
ſhops, humbly imploring the or of God, and the Abſolution of his ſubor- 
dinate Miniſters. Our Author adds that God reſpected him with the Eyes of 
Richard i- ve- Mercy, and gave him a penitent Heart, ſo that from thencefor ward he prov'd 
ry penitent. 1 Man fearing God, and eſchewing Evil. And now addicting his Mind to Con- 
templation, and the Honour of the Chriſtian Church, whole Champion he Was, 
he deſir d the Conference of a famous Viſionary Abbot in Italy call d Joachim, 
celebrated for his profound Knowledge of the Scriptures, and his prophetical 
Revelations. This Man preaching before the King upon the Apocalypſe of 
St. John, concerning the coming of Antichriſt, freely declar'd That Anti- 
chriſt was then born, and in the City of Rome ſhould be advanc d to the Apo- 
ſtolick See, of whom the Apoſtle ſaid, he ſhould exalt himſelf above all that 
is calld God; and that the ſeven Crowns were the Kings and Princes of the 
Earth who obey'd him. This, tho accidental, adminiſter'd ſuthcient Occaſion 
for Reflexions; by reaſon Kings and Princes were ſuppos d to be thoſe Gods over 
whom Antichriſt ſhould exalt himſelf : For ſhortly after, Henry the Emperor 
together with his Empreſs Conſtantia, at their Coronation in St. Peter's Church 
ſtooping down to the Ground, receiv d their Imperial Crowns from between 
the Feet of the Pope, with which he immediately ſtruck them off their Heads; 
ſignifying by that Action, That he had Power to throw them out of their Do- 
minions whenever he thought fit. | 
Ihe ſame Day that Philip and the French Forces ſet Sail from Meſſma, Ele. n. 
nor King Richard's Mother arriv'd with Berengaria his new intended Spouſe, ws. * 
Daughter to Sandius King of Navarre, whom he afterwards marry'd in Cy. © 
prus ; but his Mother after a ſhort Stay return'd by Rome into England, leav- 
He remove: ing the young Lady with Joan Queen Dowager of Sicily, both which ac- 
from Sicily. company'd the King towards the ZHoly-Lana, his whole Navy conſiſting 
of an banked and fifty large Ships and fifty three Gallies, beſides thir- 
teen Buſſes, and many Tenders; but we do not find what Number of Soldiers 
were in the Engliſs Army. This Royal Navy, failing between the Illes of 
Rhodes and Cyprus, was diſpers'd by a terrible Storm, which turn'd much to 
the Honour and Advantage of King Richard, as giving him an Occaſion of new 
Conqueſts. For two of the Veſlels being caſt away upon the Coaſts of Cyprus, 
near the Port of Limezun, and the Ship that carry'd the Princeſs in great Dan- 
ger; Iſuac the King, or, as he was call'd, Emperor of that Iſland, barbaroully 
rifled and impriſon d thoſe Perſons that eſcap d, and would not permit the La- 
dies to enter the Harbour, tho in great Diſtreſs: Which uncommon Inhuma- 
nity, neither Heav'n nor King Richard would forgive. For the ſaid inhoſp- 
table Prince, having thrice refus d to make Reſtitution of his unlawful Seiſures 
and Priſoners, was ſoon after enter'd upon and invaded by the Engiifh, driven 
from the Coaſts with great Diſhonour and Slaughter, the City of Limezun left 
a Prey to the Victors, and himſelf beaten out of his Camp, and taken Priſoner. 
After an Eſcape made by him, his only Daughter and Heireſs was forc'd to 
| * her ſelf Priſoner, and laſtly himſelf, deſpairing to be conceal d, came of 
He conquers his Own Accord, and was put into Fetters of Silver; upon which the whole 
— ie f ©- Hand, with all its People, Strength and Riches, became Subject to the King of 
England, and both Father and Daughter were led into Captivity. In this 
Iſland King Richard was honour'd by the Attendance of Guido King of Fernu- 
ſalem, Geoffry his Brother, Raimund Prince of Antioch, Boemund his Son, 
and many other Princes, who offer'd him their Service; and here he finiſh'd the 
Nuptials of his beloved Lady Berengaria. Iſaac was lent to Tripolis in Syria, 
his Daughter committed to the King's Siſter and Queen, and the Ifland intru- 
ſted to Richard Camvile and Robert Turnham his Vice-Roys, with competent 
Forces and Proviſions; and the Iſlanders were ſuffer d to enjoy all ſuch Laws and 
Liberties, as they held in the Reign of Manuel the Emperor of Conſtantinople. 
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nu, II. During theſe proſperous Tranſactions abroad, the State of England 


Nanda. ſuffer d extreamly at home under the Government of Biſho Longchamp the Chan- Troutle: in 


Dre. 


cellor, who arrogating to himſelf that Authority which belong d to the reſt of the . 
Commiſſioners in common, acted as he thought fit, and with that Inſolence deported Chancelier. 
himſelf, that he incurr'd the Hatred of the whole Kingdom, both Clergy and 
Laity. His Train was ſaid to be ſo great, and his Attendance fo numerous, 
that whenever he lay in any religious Houſe but one Night, three Years Revenues 
would ſcarce recover the Charge. Beſides, being a Foreigner himſelf, and em- 
ploy ing only Frenchmen about him, he render'd his Actions more inſupportable to 
the Engliſh: Inſomuch that the whole Clergy and Nobility oppos d his Proceed- 
ings; and the King's Brother John taking Advantage of their Diſcontents, to 
render himſelf popular, and to make way for his deſign d Uſurpation, join d 
with the State againſt the Biſhop, as being the Perſon who had ever defeated his 
aſpiring Attempts; having a particular Eye upon him, as a moſt dangerous 
Man, in reſpect of the King's Charge and his own Safety. In a thort Time he 
found a fair Opportunity to ruin the Chanccllor by means of Geof/ry the Elect 
Arch-Biſhop of Zork, natural Son to the late King Henry, to whole Preferment 
in England King Richard was averſe, and therefore had contin'd him to Nor- 
mandy during his Abſence, where after much Dithculty, he had obtain d Power 
of the preſent Pope to be inveſted in the ſaid See. Longchamp being inform'd 
of this Perſon's Arrival, order'd him to be apprehended at Dover, where he was 
forcibly drawn out of the Church to which he had retir'd, and ignominioufly 
dragg'd from the Altar to the Caſtle in his Pontifical Habit. Upon this Vio- 
lence, Earl John commanded the Chancellor not only to releaſe him, but im- 
mediately to anſwer the Matter before the Aſſembly of the Biſhops and Nobi- 
lity at St. Pauls; where they urg'd againſt him many heinous Actions, com- 
mitted contrary to his Commiſſion, and the Good of the King and Kingdom. 
The Arch-Biſhop of Rover, and the Earl of Pembroke openly thew'd the King's 
Letters Patents, dated at Meſ/ma, by which they were made equal Commiſho- 
ners with him in the Government of the Kingdom; in which notwithſtanding he 
would not ſuffer them to be concern'd, but according to his violent Methods 
govern all himſelf. Upon which he was by the Aſſembly formally depos'd from The Chanceler 
his Office, and the Arch-Biſhop of Rover put in his Place; as alfo the Tower 4% 
of London, and Caſtle of Windſor were taken from him, and deliver'd to the 
Arch-Biſhop. Thus this great Officer, preſuming too much upon his own 
Power, was thrown down from his Seat, and forc'd to reſign his Legantine 
Croſs at Canterbury, and take up that for the Holy War; and endeavouring to 
eſcape privately over the Sea, he was in the Habit of a Woman, with a Web of 
Linnen Cloath under his Arm, taken upon the Shore at Dover, and opprobri- 
ouſly made a Spectacle to the People, and conducted with all Deriſion to the Ca- 
ſtle. Whence after eight Days he was releas d by Earl John, and permitted to we leaves the 
urſue his intended Voyage; in which, being the Meſſenger of his own Uſage, he Nation. 
ad the Advantage of his Adverſaries, and-prevail'd againſt them with the Pope, 

who was highly diſpleas d to find the Legantine Power ſo vilify'd. In the mean 
Time Earl John, with the Commiſſioners, contirm'd to the City of London 
their common Liberties, and caus d the Citizens to {wear Fealty to King Xi. 
chard and his Heir; and if he dy'd without Iſſue, they were then to maintain 
Earl John as their Lord and King, againſt all Men whatſoever. 

1hus forward was Earl John in his Attempts upon the Crown of his Brother 
King Richard, while he was paſling into the Holy-Land with the Spoilsand Trea- 
ſure of three noble Iſlands, England, Sicily and Cyprus, beſides Normandy, and 
other Parts of France; in which diſtant Country almoſt all was conſum'd, tho' 
to the great Renown of himſelf and Nation, And here, for the Reader's 
clearer Underſtanding of theſe Affairs, it will not be amiſs to take notice, That 4 fore Ae. 
about ninety two Years ſince, Godfrey of Bouillon and his Aſliſtants recover'd Graf * 
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the City of Jeruſulem, with the Country of Paleſtine, and a great Part of Sy. 
ria out of the Hands of the Saracens, obtain'd the Kingdom, and reigning one 
Year dy d, and left his Brother Baldwin to ſucceed him; who 3 elghteen 
Years, left the Crown to another of that Name Baldwin de orgo, who reignd 
thirteen Years, and left a Daughter, and the Kingom in Diſpute. Ful Earl of 
Anjou marrying this Daughter, enjoy'd the Kingdom eleven Years, and leſt two 
young Sons, Baldwin, who reign'd twent four Years, and A/merick twelve, 
which laſt left the Kingdom to his Son Balduin, who being ſickly and deſpair- 
ing of Iſſue, made his Siſter Sibill's Son Baldwin his Succeſſor, and committed 
the Charge of him, with the Adminiſtration of the Kingdom to Raynvond Earl 
of Tripoly, whom Guido de Luſig nan, having marry'd the Widow 926/1/, put 
from that Charge, uſurp'd the Government, and at length the Kingdom, not 
without Suſpicion of poiſoning the young King. Raynvond making War up- 
on him, Guido imprudently drew in Sultan Saladin of get to his Aſſi- 
ſtance, who improving this Opportunity of inlarging his Dom inions, ſoon de- 
ſtroy'd them both, with their Kingdom, and won the Cities of Acon, Azotus, 
Berytus, Aſcalon, and after one Months Siege, the City of Zeruſalem it ſelt, 
eighty eight Years after it had been conquer'd by the famous Godfrey of 
Bouillon. 
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To recover this ruinous State, the two great Kings of England and France unt 


. I - a l , * . Her: 
came from far diſtant Countries, with Armies compos d of different Nations and A. 


ſeveral Inclinatiors, as Engliſh, French, Italians, Germans, and others, againſt &. 
a mighty Prince of an united Power, within his own Territories, acquainted 
with the Manner cf the Fights and the Nature of the Forces of the Chriſtians, 
ard poſſeſs'd of the beſt Parts of the Country. And here they ſuccelively fat 
down before Acon cr Pfolomais, defended by the Power of Sa/adin, which had 
been before befeg'd by the Chriſtians for the Space of three Years, and had 
coſt the Lives of many worthy Princes and great Men of ſeveral Nations, whoſe 
Names are till in the Records of Fame. Ard notwithſtandirg all the Forces 
of theſe two Kings, the Carrifon held out four Months after, ard then ſurren- 


The Kings of Cer d uren theſe Articles. 1. I hat Saladin fould by a certain Day reſtore the 


the City of 
Acon, 


They diſagree, 


Holy Croſs. 2. That he ſhould ſet free fifteen hundred Chriſtian Captives. 
3. Thar the City, ard all Thirgs contain'd in it, ſhould remain to the Chri- 
ſlians. 4. That the Garriſon ſhould only have their Lives ſav d, if theſe Con- 
ditions were perform'd. 5. That they ſhould pay twenty thouſand Pieces of 
Gold, towards the Charges of the two Kings. At their Entrance into the Ci- 
ty, the Banners of Leopold Duke of Auſtria, being planted on the Walls, were 
with great Diſgrace taken down by the Command of King Richard, and thoſe 
of the two Kings erected; which highly incens'd the Duke, who 1:mediatel 

quitted the Service, and afterwards found Mears to revenge hiniſelf. Beſides 
this, during the Siege, divers Marks of Jealouſie and Diſpleaſure appear d between 
the Kings them:{elves; and the Competition of Honvur made the Icaſt Diſpro- 
portion of it a Wound beyond Cure. And row that Article formerly con- 
cluded of equally dividing their Profits in the Expedition, came to be queſtion'd : 
The King oft France clain'd half the Ifle of Cyprus, and the King of England 
half the Treaſure and Goods of the Earl of Flanders, which the other had late- 
ly ſeiz d; and in this neither were ſatisty'd. Then appear'd the two Pretenders 
to the Crown of Jeruſalem, Guido of Luſignan, and Conrade of Montſerrat ; 
the former pleading Pollcthon in right of his Wife 57%, the King ot Engl d 
eſpous'd his Cauſe ; and the King of France join d with Conrade. I heſe 
Differences created continual Heart-burnings between 'em, and they were ſo much 
diſteniper'd by their own violent Heats, and the hot Contagion of the Country, 
that they ſell into a molt dangerous Sickneſs, which occaſion d the intire Loſs of 
their Hair. But being recover'd, the French King reſolv'd to ſtay no longer, 
where he ſaw ſo little Probability of Honour or Advantage; and the rather be- 
cauſe by the Death of the Earl of Flanders he had an Opportunity of enlarging 


his 
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Winſ.m!f. 
Jhoreden. 


&c. 


Minſauf. 
M. Paris. 
&c. 


| 1100s at home; therefore he ſent to King Richard for his Conſent to 
1 Richard fearing to let an offended Lion looſe, would not grant 
it till he had taken a ſolemn Oath, That he would protect his Dominions and 


Prople till his Return, and would do no Damage to them, nor ſuffer any to be 


others. | 

8 1 of France thus leaving Acon, in the Caſtle of which King Richards 
Queen and Siſter were lodg d, and the Duke of Burgundy remaining behind 
with the French Army, and a great Part of his Maſter's Treaſure, King Rich- 
ard the ſame Day ſer forwards upon a new Enterprize: For before, by reaſon 
of the Diſſention between the Kings which ſhould be greateſt, ſcarce any Thing 
proſper d; and Richard had juſt Cauſe to complain in his Letters, That Philip 
to the great Reproach of himſelf and K ingdom, had diſbonourably forſaken his 
Purpoſe and Vow to God. When Saladin could by no Means obtain a longer 
Day for the Performance of the ſaid Articles of Compoſit ion, he barbarouſly 
cut off the Heads of all his Chriſtian Captives; in Revenge of which King 
Richard brought out his Mahometan Captives, to the Number of two thouſand 
ſeven hundred, and in the ſight of Saladins Camp, caus'd them all to be be- 
headed; the Duke of Burgundy doing the ſame to near the ſame Number, b 
the Walls of Acon, only ſeven of the chief being preſerv'd alive by the Chri- 
ſtian Generals. King Kichard vigorouily proceeding in his new defign'd Enter- 
prize, march'd towards Joppa, in which he was furiouſly ſet upon by Saladin, 
who had juſt before put the Duke of Burgund to flight, and ſlain the valiant 
Faques de Avennes, who made a noble Reſiſtance with only a few in the Reer; 
but Richard encounter'd him with ſo much Courage and Bravery, that he con- 
ſtrain'd him to fly diſhonourably, with the Loſs of three thouſand of his choiceſt 
Soldiers. About this Time the King met with a remarkable Deliverance from 
the Hands of the Saracens: For one Day diverting himfelf with Hau king, at- 
tended by a ſmall Retinue, and being tired with the Exerciſe, he laid himſelf un- 
der a Tree to ſleep; of which a Party of the Enemy having notice, they laid 
an Ambuſcade, and ſent ſome of their Men to ſet upon the King, and provoke 
him to fight; which when they had done, by a feign'd Flight they drew him 
into their Ambuſh, and ſuddenly ſurrounded him and his Company. Here he 
had certainly been taken Priſoner, had not one of his Gentlemen nam'd William 
de Pratellis, out ot an uncommon Piece of Generoſity, ſav'd him by cauſing 
himſelf to be tzken in his ſtead, and crying out in the Saracen's Longue, J an 
the King; upon which they all ſeiz'd upon him, while the King and divers of 
his Followers made their Eſcapes. Afterwards, the King in Conlideration of 
this noble Act, gave in Exchange for him ten of the greateſt Noblemen among 
his Priſoners; manifeſting the Eſteem he had for this brave Man, whom alone 
he valu'd at the Rate of ten Princes. 

Still King Richard vigoroully purſu'd his Deſigns, and after ſeveral brave and 
important Actions, march'd up within fight of Feruſalem, where he skirnuih'd 
with the Enemy, and overthrew the Convoy or Caravan of Saladin, which 
came richly laden from Babylon, and was guarded by ten thouſand Men; whom 


The King of 
France returns 


hdme. 


King Richard 
defeats Saladin. 


A. D. 


I 192. 


Reg. -, 


Richard valiantly attack d with five thouſand ſelect Soldiers, put moſt of them He gains 4 
to the Sword, took three thouſand Camels and four thouſand Horſes and Mulce, “ Leg. 


and recover'd a noble Booty. After this, and many other great Exploits, as the 
Relief of Joppa, and the Repulſe of Saladin from that Place, the King, ude- 
fatigable in his brave Attempts, endeavouring to regain Zeruſalem and the 
City of Baruck, was abandon'd in that Enterprize by the Duke of Burgundy, 
who 1s vehemently ſuſpected to have been brib'd by Sa/adin: Upon which he 


began to hearken to the Knights Templars, and the chief of the Chriſtian Army, 
who perſuaded him not to refuſe Saladins Offers tor a Cellation of Arms; eſpe- 
cially conlidering that he deſign'd to return with greater Forces and 1'reaſure 
that his preſent Power, by Diviſions, by Sickneſs and Encounters was much 
waſted and weaken d; and that the dangerous State of his own Dominions, by 

reaſon 
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reaſon of undue Practices at home, and the Deſigns of King Philip abroad, did 
now require his own Preſence. At length after ſome Struggles of Honour and 
He makes # Conſcience, the King concluded a Truce with Saladin tor three Years upon 
three — 1 theſe Conditions: Firſt that Aſcalon ſhould be demoliſh'd, and not fortify'd 
es by either Party during the Truce; yet Joppa might be poſſeſs d by the Chri- 
«* tans, and all the Country then in the Chriſtians Hands, without Moleſtation 
from the Saracens. And then the Chriſtians ſhould have free Liberty to go 
ein Pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre without Charge, and likewiſe have free 
Commerce through Saladin's Dominions. Upon Conclufion of the Treaty, 
King Richard let Saladm know, That when the Truce was ended, he would 
return again, and once more endeavour to recover the Holy-Land from his Domz. 
nions. Lo which Saladin is ſaid to have return d this generous Anſwer, That he 
had ſo great an Eſteem for King Richard's Worth, that if it muſt be his Fate 
to loſe his Country, he had rather it ſhould be to him, than to any other Prince 
whatſoever. Thus this great Cruſade ended with little more Advantage than 
He leaves the the taking of one ſingle City; and King Richard departed with the Diſpleaſure 
Holy-Land: of having on one Side concluded a diſhonourable Truce, and on the other, with 
the Satisfaction of having beſtow'd two Kingdoms at his Departure, that of 
Feruſalem upon the Count de Champaign his Nephew, and that of Cyprus, 
which he had conquer'd by his own Arms, upon Guido de Luſignan, in whoſe 

Houſe it continud two hundred and eighty Years. 


Thus Richard having ſetled the Affairs of the Eaſt, and ſent away his Queen n««. 
and Siſter, with the King of Cyprus's Daughter, under the Conduct of Stephen . 


Turnham, he went on board a large Buſs at Acorn, and ſet ſail in the Beginning 

of October for Corfu ; where arriving in leſs than a Month, he continu d his 

Voyage to Raguſa in the Gulf of Venice, and landing near that City, reſolv'd 

He goes into to go by Land through Sclavonza into Auſtria. Where when he arriv'd, tho he 
— and his Attendants, endeavouring to be unknown, had diſguis'd themſelves like Pil- 
grims with long Hair and Beards, yet they could not be long conceal'd, by rea- 

{on of their extraordinary Expences; which was alſo confirm d by the Rumours 

of the King's being ſomewhere in thoſe Parts. Richard had now reaſon to 

fear the Duke of Auſtria whom he had affronted at Acon, and becauſe he knew 

he had a ſecret Hatred towards him, by reaſon of the League he had made with 

Tancred King of Sicily, the Emperor's Competitor for that Kingdom; as alſo be- 

cauſe of the Aſſaſlinat ion of Conrade Marqueſs of Montferrat his Kinſman, in 

which he ſuſpected King Richard to have been concern d. Wherefore fearing 

to be taken Priſoner, Richard privately withdrew from his Retinue, commit- 

ting the Charge of them to one of his principal Gentlemen that waited on him; 

and ſo taking Horſe with one ſingle Servant, he travell'd Day and Night till he 

arriv'd near the City of Vienna. But coming to a ſmall Village, and lying 

down on a Bed to repoſe himſelf, while his Servant went out to buy Proviſions, 


the Man was known by one belonging to the Duke of Auſtria; and being ſeiz'd 
and brought before him, after many __ 


uiries he was conſtrain d to reveal 
whers be u Where the King was. Upon which the Duke immediately ſent thither, and 


laben Priſoner took him Priſoner as he lay aſleep; of which Prize the Duke was not a little 
” 1.5 l joy ful, having now an Opportunity not only of revenging himſelf for the Af- 
a front put upon him at the taking of Acon, but alſo of inriching himſelf by an 
extraordinary Ranſom, which he reſolv'd to have for him, before he gave him 

his Liberty. But ſhortly after the Emperor Henry VI. ſent to demand him, 
alledging, That the Duke being his Vaſſal, it belong*d to him to have the 

Cuftody of the King's Perſon; whereupon the Duke, being promis d a large 

and ſent to the ſhare of his Ranſom, deliver'd him into the Emperor's Hand, who kept him Pri- 
r,. ſoner about a Year. And thus this great Prince's unfortunate Expedition to the 
Holy-Land ended as ingloriouſly, as it was at firſt magnanimouſly undertaken ; 

having conſum d therein all that mighty Treaſure left him by his Father, and 


all that he could draw from his Subjects, and others, by violent Extortions, plau- 
ſible Promiſes, or ſubtle Practices. III. The 
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. ſtrange News of King Richard's Impriſonment, after ſo much A. D. 
eg Valour thewn, flying through Europe, ſoon diſclos d who were faithful or per- 193. 
fidious. His careful Mother and beſt Friends, overcome with Grief and 6 
Sorrow, put new Oaths to the Nation to be true to him, watch d the Coaſts, eg. 5. 
rovided for the Security of the State, and fortify'd all the Cities and chief 
8 of the Kingdom. On the contrary Earl Fohbn, being by the cunning 
Inſinuations of his Brother's Foes, not _ ut in Hopes of his perpetual Bon- 
dage, but alſo incens'd againſt him for deſigning the Crown to his Nephew 
Arthur Duke of Bretaign, enter'd into an unbrotherly Attempt againſt his So- 
veraign; and after he had allur'd many Perſons by Promiſes, and fortify d ma- tb Brot h er 
ny Places in England, paſs'd the Sea, and enter'd into a League with the King -— 
of France, utterly to put his Nephew Arthur from the Hopes the Britains had 
conceiv'd of his Promotion. The Normans giving way to his diſloyal Practi- 
ces, he ſwore Fealty to Philip King of France, and promis'd to marry his Si- 
ſter Alice, tho' diſhonour'd by his own Father, and for that Cauſe rejected b 
King Richard. Out of Normandy he poſted into England, ſoliciting dock 
Peers and People, but met with a very loyal Reſiſtance; yet not ſo diſcourag'd, 
he labour d to excite the Scots and Melſp to join in an Invaſion with him, for 
which end the French and Flemmings ailur'd them that King Richard would 
never be ſet at Liberty: But ſtill Wi/ram King of the Scots would never give 
Conſent or Countenance to ſuch diſhonourable Practices. In this dangerous 
Time the Valour and Loyalty of the City of Rover appear'd in a moſt exem- 
plary Manner: For Philip coming before it with a powerful Army, ſolicited 
the Citizens by the moſt alluring Promiſes to revolt; upon which, ſetting open 
their Gates, they return'd no other Anſwer but That he might enter if he 
leas'd. But this vain-glorious King, finding that the very Women and Vir- 
gins had poll'd their Heads like Men, and with the reſt of to Inhabitants pou- 
red melted Pitch and ſuch like Materials upon the Heads of the Beſiegers, he 
march'd away in great Confuſion. 
neun. During theſe Diſturbances King Rzchard, formerly a Conqueror now a Priſo- 
Wiz" ner, was brought into the Preſence of the Emperor in a publick Aſſembly of 
the Nobility ; where the Emperor to terrifie him charg'd him with many 
Crimes, eſpecially the Aſſaſſination of the Marqueſs Conrade his Coſcn. But 
the King knowing his own Innocency, anſwer'd all the Emperor's Allegations Kg Richard 
with ſo much Eloquence and Courage, that he not only gave full Satisfaction to ers before 
all preſent, but mov'd the covetous Emperor to compathonate his Misf. rtunes, ©2007 
and to reverence his Perſon ; but not to that Degree as to make him willing to 
diſcharge him without a great Ranſom. Not long after the King ſent Letters 
to the Arch-Bithops, Biſhops, Earls, Barons, Clerks and Free-Tenants of En. 
gland, wherein he deſired all the Clergy and Laity to raiſe ſuch a Suin as might 
rocure him his Liberty. The Emperor wrot to the ſame Purpoſe, and the 
= who threaten'd the Kingdom with an Interdi&, unleſs the King were 
ſpeedily ſet free, alſo wrot to the King of France that he would anathematize 
his Kingdom, unleſs he forbore diſturbing Richard's Territories while he was 
: a Priſoner. Upon the Receipt of the King's Letters, and upon their Authori- 
* ty, the Queen-Mother and the Lords Jjuſtices determined that all Clerks and 
5 Laicks ſhould contribute the fourth Part of their Revenues that Lear for the 
Redemption of the King; and that they ſhould add ſo much more out of their 
moveable Goods, as their Soveraign might at his Return own it as an Obligati- 
on. To this they added twenty Shillings upon every Knight's Fee, and or- 
der d That the Abbies of the Ceſtertians, and Houſes of the Order of Semplen- 
gham, ſhould contribute all their Wool of that Year, and that all the Gold and 
Silver in the Churches ſhould be brought out and deliver'd to that purpoſe, 
Thus a vaſt Sum was rais'd in England, and receiv'd by the Emperor's Envoys Great Sum- 
at London, in part of the King's Ranſom; and not long after the Emperor and 4/4 i kn. 
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King came to a final Agreement upon theſe Conditions. I. That the King 
© ſhould pay an hundred thouſand Marks to the Emperor, and fifty thouſand 
more to the Duke of Auſtria. 2. That the King ſhould marry his Nephew 
« Arthur's Siſter to the Duke's Son, and deliver up the Captive King of Cyprus 
and his Daughter. 3. That the hundred thouſand Marks ſhould be brought 
© into the Empire at the Peril of the King of England, and Hoſtages to be gi- 
© ven for the reſt. But to colour over this unprincely Extortion, the Emperor 
by a particular Charter gave to King Richard the Country of Provence in 
France with ſeveral other large Territories, containing five Archbiſhopricks, 
and thirty three Biſhopricks, which had been long out of the Emperor's Poſ- 
ſeſſion; and crown'd him King of them all, and wrote magnificent Letters into 
England upon that Occaſion. 


A. D. Still King Phzbp us d all Methods to hinder Richard of his 10 Ka and — 
ohn, 


finding that the Emperor and he were agreed, he ſent Meſſengers to Ear 

1194. adviſing him To look to himſelf, 2 the Devil was now let looſe, and urg d 
Reg. „ him to uſurp the Kingdom of England. Now when King Richard expected 
his Liberty at a general Diet held at Spires, where were preſent the three Arch- 

Biſhops of Menz, Cologn and “alt burg, the three Biſhops of Worms, Spires 

and Liege, the three Dukes of Suabia, Auſtria and Lovain, the Count Pala- 

tine of the Rhine, and ſeveral others, who had undertaken for the Emperor, 

whoſe Officers had already receiv'd the greateſt Part of the Ranſom; his Buſi- 

neſs was unfortunately obſtructed by the Arrival of W from King Philip 

and Earl John, who offer d fifty thouſand Marks from the King, and thirty 
thouſand from the Earl to the Emperor to ＋ Richard Priſoner till Michael. 

maſs following; or if the Emperor thought fit, they would give him a thou- 

ſand Pounds a Month, as long as he ſhould keep him Priſoner; or elſe the King 

of France would give him an hundred thouſand Marks, and Earl John fifty 
thouſand to deliver him Priſoner into their Hands, or at leaſt ro keep him one 

whole Year. Theſe great Proffers had ſuch an Effect upon the Emperor's cor- 

rupt Diſpoſition, that he immediately deferr'd the Day of ſetting Richard at 
Liberty, which almoſt reduc'd that Prince to Deſpair; but the above-nam'd 
Heads of the Empire, freely reprov'd the Emperor for his exceſſive Avarice, 

and his diſhonourable Treatment of a crown'd Head, and ſo far prevail'd, that 

+ After much upon the fourth Day of February, he was by the Arch-Biſhops of Mentz and 
— ves Cologn reſtor'd after fifteen Months Impriſonment into the Hands of his Mother 
* Queen Eleanor, who with all there preſent receiv'd him with Tears as well as 
Tranſports of Joy. Yet ſo prevalent is the Power of Mony, that ſome Wri- 

ters report, that after this the Emperor repented of his Releaſe, and ſent Meſ- 

ſengers after in order to ſeize him; but the King being infornrd of this 

Fe arrives is Deſign, haſten'd on Shipboard, and happily landed at Sandwich on the thir- 
Kugland. teenth Day of March. In England he was receiv'd in a triumphant Manner; 
and coming near Rocheſter, Hubert the new Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, who 

had been with him at the Siege of Acon, met him in a pompous Solemnity ; 

whom when the King ſaw, he immediately diſmounted, and having bow'd his 

Knee, fel] upon the Earth, which in like Manner was done by the Arch-Biſhop, 


till at length both riſing up, run into each others Arms, with the higheſt 
Marks of Pleaſure and Satisfaction. | 


89 2 
. 


And here moſt Writers take Notice of the Vengeance of Heav'n upon the co- xi. 
Puniſhment: vetous Duke of Auſtria and the Emperor; that the former was punith'd with ſe- * 


772 the Dine, veral Plagues and Calamities in his Country, of which he was ſo far from being 


lle Emperor, ſenſible, that he preſs d more earneſtly for the Payment of the reſt of King Ni- 
chard's Ranſom, threatning the Hoſtages with Death, if it was not {; edily diſ- 
charg d. Upon which one of them call'd Baldwin de Betune, was by Conſent 
ſent over into England, to remind the King of his Articles; and he compaſſio- 
nating the Caſe of his Hoſtages, unmediately diſpatch'd this Balduin with his 
Niece Eleanor, to be marry'd to the Duke of Auſtria's Son; but before their 


Arrival 
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N. veden. 


Arrival the Duke by a Fall from his Horſe broke his Leg, and brought himſelf 
to a tedious and miſerable End. Finding his Death certain, in a penitent Man- 
ner he commanded the Hoſtages to be diſcharg d, and the Remainder of the Mo- 
ny to be remitted; to which his Son not being willing to comply, the Clergy 
of that Country would not permit the Duke's Body to be bury d, till he had per- 
form'd his Father's Will. As to the Emperor, he to carry on an evil Deſign, did 
afterwards remit ſome Part of the Ranſom; yet he was purſu'd by many Trou- 
bles, and by the Pope excommunicated upon King Richard's Account. At 
length falling into a great Fit of Sickneſs in Sicily, he ſent his Chancellor a Bi- 
ſhop to King Richard, to deſire his Pardon, promiſing Reſtitution of what he 
had taken for his Ranſom: But before he could arrive and deliver his Meſſage, 
the Emperor dy'd under that Sentence at Meſſina. Nor were the King of En- 

land's Afflictions unprofitable to him; for they gave him Occaſion to reform his 
Lic, taking home his Queen Berengaria, whoſe Society he had a long Time 
neglected, tho' ſhe was a virtuous, wiſe and beautiful Lady, who for the Love 
of him had ventur'd her Perſon with him through the World. 


I. Parit, IV. King Richard having happily recover'd both his Liberty and King- 


unge. dom, repair'd to the great Abby of St. Edmund's Bury, where in performance 


of his Vow he offer'd up the rich Imperial Standard, taken from 1/aac King of 
Cyprus. From thence he march'd into ſeveral Parts of the Nation, and took 
in by Surrender ſuch Caſtles as the Adherents of his Brother John had held out 
againſt him; but for Henry de Pomeroy, who had fortity'd St. Michaels Mount 
againſt him, finding that the King was certainly return d, he dy'd with Grief 
and Fear. And now the forty Days of Summons being expired, which were al- 
low'd to Earl John, Hugh Biſhop of Coventry, and others, for making their 
Appearance, to anſwer to ſuch hainous Crimes as were alledg'd againſt them; 


and they not appearing, John in particular was caſt by the Peers and States of E NN 


England, and not only diſinherited of all his Lands he then held in England, fu 


but alſo of all Honours which he expected to enjoy after the King's Deceaſe: 
The Biſhop of Coventry and others met with Cenſures according to their Of. 
fences, and the Uſage of thoſe Times. After which King Richard procceded 
to draw in Mony more voraciouſly than was agreeable to ſo great a Man; parti- 
cularly by reſuming thoſe Crown Lands he had formerly ſold to others, preten- 
ding that they were only mortgag'd and not fold outright; in which, ſays 
M. Paris, he is rather to be pardon'd than accus'd, ſince he then wanted a pow- 


. erful Army againſt the French. But firſt of all to wipe away the Sorrow and 


Walſmng. 


Contumely of his late Reſtraint, he caus'd himſelf to be crown'd again at the 
City of Wincheſter; which Solemnity was honour'd by the Preſence of 1/ilham 
King of the Scots, who bore the Sword before the King of England. From 
whence aroſe a great Affection between theſe two Princes; and Richard gran- 
ted to the other, and his Succeſſors of Scotland, a tix'd Penſion, and ſeveral 
other Allowances and Princely Attendants, from the firſt Day of their Friend- 
ly Entrance into England till their Return. The King likewiſe caus'd a new 

road Seal to be made, requiring that all Charters granted under his former 
ſhould be confirm'd by this, which rais'd great Sums to the Exchequer; ſubſcri- 
bing ſuch renew'd Charters thus, This was the Tenor of our Charter under our 
firſt Seal, which becauſe it was loſt, and in the Time of our Captivity in the 
Power of another, we cauſe to be chang d, &c. Some have obſerv'd, as Ri- 


of his In- 
heritance. 


The King crow- 
ned a ſecond 
Tine, at Win- 
cheſter. 


chard was the firſt Engliſh King who bore Arms on his Seals; ſo he was the firſt 


who carry d in his Shield three Lions paſſant, born ever after for the Royal 


Arms of England. 
The King having been about two Months in England, and at Dinner Time 


te, receiving News that Vernvil in Normandy was belieg'd by the French King, 


Walſmgham tells us, that the King ſwore he would never turn his Face till he 
bad gotten over to the French Army; and accordingly caus'd the Wall to be 
H h 


cut 


— 
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„ue, ius cut through, never reſting 'till with a hundred great Ships he paſs'd the Sea in- 
4 2 where the Fame of his Approach caus d the French King to raiſe 
the Siege, and without Sight of his valiant Enemy, retire with Shame and 
Loſs. Nor was this King's Clemency leſs than his Courage, as appears from his 
Earl John re- ready receiving Earl John into Favour, thorough the Mediation of his Mother 
fred. Eleanor, and his generous ſaying to him, I wiſh I may as eaſily forget your 
Offence, as I doubt you will my Pardon of it. Afterwards he reſtor d him to 
all his Honours and Poſſeſſions; and John was ſo mindful of the King's Admo- 
nition, that he ever after ſery'd him faithfully and valiantly in all his Wars 

againſt the King of France. 


After ſeveral Skirmiſhes, Burnings of Towns, Taking of Priſoners, and in- wu 


ferior Acts of Hoſtility, the two main Armies drew near to each other at Len. 

doſme ; where early in a Morning King Philip ſent a Meſſage to our King, That 

he would give him a Viſit with his Army that Day; to which Richard re- 

turn'd Anſwer He would expeft him, and if he did not perform his Promiſe, 

he would the next Morning return his kind Intentions, and make the Viſit to 

him. Notwithſtanding this Overture, the French King thought fit to retire, 

Richard ob- Which he did with ſuch Precipitation and Fear, that great Numbers of his Men 
e were kill'd and taken Priſoners by the Engliſh, and all the Waggons and Bag- 
1 gage, with a great Treaſure fell into their Hands. The King's portable Chap- 
pel was alſo taken, and the Charters of all thoſe Vaſlals of the King of En- 

gland who had confederated with King Philip and Earl John; to which Me- 

Zeray adds, that this Prince carrying with him the ancient Records of the Crown, 

they were all taken by the Engliſh, and loſt, to the great Damage of the King's 

1 Affairs as well as the Hiſtory of thoſe Times. This Victory produced a Year's 
1159 Truce; before the Expiration of which, King Philip, to ſave the Effuſion of Blood, 
by Ambaſſadors propos d To decide the Controverſie between them by five ſelett 

Reg. . Combatants on each Hide, and the vanquiſhd Party to ſubmit to the Terms 
His Anſwer to agreed on before they began. To which Propoſal King Richard reply'd, That 
o Fr.nch he well approv'd of it, provided the King of France would be the fifth Man 
3 on one Side, and he himſelf would be ſo on the other: Which Meſlage being 
carry'd to King Philip, he would not agree to it, ſo the Propoſal became inef- 

fectual. As theſe Paſſages ſhew the Courage, ſo another ſhews the Piety of this 

Prince: About this Time he was admoniſh'd by a poor Hermit to remember the 
Subverſion of Sodom, and to abſtain from ** Luſts; which at firſt the 

King ſlighted, as coming from a deſpicable Perſon, but at length being viſited 

with a great Sickneſs, he ſent for ſeveral Religious Men, and freely confeſs'd 

His Piety, himſelf guilty of that unnatural Impurity. And after his Recovery he betook 
himſelf to his Queen, became very charitable, and bountifully reliev'd the 


Poor at his Court, and reſtor'd all the Gold and Silver Veſſels which for his 
Ranſom had been taken from the Churches. 


England ijeft- In the mean Time England was extreamly infeſted by Robbers, Thieves and #-n 


«with R987 Outlaws; for the Ae of whom, Hubert Arch Biſhop of Canterbury, K 
and chief Juſticiary of the Nation, was very diligent and ſerviceable. Among 
theſe we are told of a famous Man call'd Robin Hood, accompany'd with ano- 
ther call'd Little John, and a hundred ſtrong Bow-Men, who in Torkftire mo- 
leſted all Paſſengers upon the High-Way. Some ſay he was of a great Family, 
and made no leſs noble than an Earl for ſome conſiderable Service; but having 
waſted his Eſtate in riotous Courſes, Penury forc'd him to ſerve his Neceſlities 
in robbing others: Yet in this he was generouſly rapacious; for he never hurt 
either Man or Woman; ſpar d the Poor, and made a Prey only of the Rich; 
till Proclamations being iſſu d out againſt him, he fell ſick at a Nunnery in 
Torkſhire call d Birkleys, and deſiring to be let Blood, was betray'd and bled to 

A. D. Death. About the ſame Time the City of London was exceedingly atflicted by 
1196, the ſeditious Behaviour of a Citizen, vulgarly call'd William Longbeard, who 
Reg. 2. by his natural Eloquence, his popular Arts, and his Undertaking the Cauſe of 


the 


——— 
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had procur'd a mighty Veneration from great Numbers of the ordina- 4 Sedirion = 
—_— After ſeveral 2 Practices, he rais d ſuch a Tumult about a PO 
Tax, which he pretended was unequally laid, that in St. Paul's Church-Yard 
many were ſlain, and the whole City was in great Danger; till at length by the 
Care and Management of Arch-Biſhop Hubert, Milliam and his chief Accom- 
plices were forc'd to fly into Bow-Church, where they fortify'd themſelves for 
ſome time; but being driven out by Fire and Smoke, he and eight of his Com- 
panions were executed at Tyburn, and hung up in Chains, which put an end to 
the Sedition. 
ln. But to return to King Richard, and his Affairs beyond Sea, there paſs'd ſe- Several A 
1.1 veral Interchanges between the Engliſh and French, ſometimes of Wars with 9 France. 
Plunderings and Devaſtations, and ſometimes of Truces with Interviews and 
Parlies; in one of which the Lady Alice, King Philip's Siſter, was reſtor d ac- 
cording to the Treaty of Meſſina to her Brother, who immediately marry*d her 
to John Earl of Pontif. In the mean 'T'ime both the Kings fought to augment 
the Number of their Friends; but King Richard by his Muniticence, and other 
Methods, drew from the French King a great Party of his neareſt Neighbours, 
as Baldwin Earl of Flanders, Raimund Earl of Tholouſe, to whom King Ri- 
chard gave his Siſter Joan Queen of Sicily. So that King PH was oblig d to 
truſt wholly to his own Power and Intereſt; for tho' he had lately marry'd the 
Siſter of the King of Denmark, purpoſely to uſe the Daniſh Shipping againſt 
the Engliſh; yet immediately after his Marriage, upon Pretence of Conſangui- 
nity, ſhe was divorc d, and the Benefit of the Alliance loſt. In one of theſe A. D. 
military Actions the —_ of Beauvais, who was alſo an Earl and of Royal 
Blood, was taken Priſoner by King Richard's Party; and being long detain'd in 1 
that Condition, he ſent Letters to the Pope complaining, Ihat he was made Reg. ry 
Priſoner by the King of England, and loaded with Irons, contrary to his Order 
and Dignity. Upon which the Pope wrote to King Richard, expoſtulating 
with him, Vi he detain'd his dear Brother and Son the Biſhop ? The other ThePope write: 
in anſwer immediately ſent to the Pope the Biſhop's Armour in which he was cha“ . 
taken, and likewiſe a Letter with this Paſlage in it, Holy Father, will you be His Anſwer 
pleas d to ſee whether this is your Son's Coat, or not? Upon this the Pope re- 
turn'd the Biſhop a long Letter to this Effect; © That he had put on the Armour 
F a Soldier, inſtead of the Habit of a Prieſt: And tho the King of France 
© had been bound by Oath to do no Damage to the King of England's Domini- 
* ons during his Pilgrimage, yet he had ſhamefully, againſt his Faith and Oath, 
© taken his Towns and waſted his Territories; the Equity of whoſe Cauſe fought 
« for him againſt the Arrogance and Injuries of the French King. That he, the 
« Biſhop, was not only a imprudent Adviſer, but an inſolent Actor in this 
< unlawful Conteft: Concluding thus, That he could only ſupplicate the K mg of 
England in his Behalf, for in ſuch a Caſe he neither could, nor ought to com- 
mand. The Biſhop finding no Aſſiſtance from the Pope, was conftrain'd in 
the following Year to give ten thouſand Marks for his x «Ph 
nn, While theſe ſeveral Hoſtilities paſs d between the Engliſh and the French, the A, ) 
Cb. King of England increas d his Party by new Confederates, as Arthur Duke of 
Bretaign, the Duke of Lovarn, with the Earls of Guienne, Bulloigu, Perche . 98 
and Blois, and ſeveral others; and Hoveden tells us of the French King's being Reg. 5. 
three ſeveral Limes in a ſhort Space repuls d with Loſs and Diſhonour by King 
Richard; having alſo the Misfortune to loſe St. Omers, Air, and other Towns 
taken by Baldwin Earl of Flanders, beſides the Waſte of the French Dominions 
by ſeveral Invaſions. But the greateſt of the three Victories was the ſecond, 4 great Vidory | 
which King Richard gain'd between Curcel and Giſors, where the King of 9** French 
France himſelf in great Hazard of his Life fell into the River Ept, the Bridge 
breaking under him with the Weight of the Multitudes that fled before the Ex- 
gliſ Lion. This was a glorious Victory; for belides a long Catalogue of great 
Names extant in Authors, there were taken above a hundred Knights with their 


H h 2 Horlcs, 
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A Trenty be- 
tween tre two 
Kings. 


The King 
wounded. 


Horſes, Footmen without Number and other inferior Soldiers, two hundred 
great Horſe, of which one hundred and forty had Barbs and Capariſons arm'd 
with Iron. King Richard in his own Perſon did Wonders, and by the Force 
of his own Lance overthrew three valiant Knights, Matthew Monmorancy, Alan 
de Ruſti, and Fulk de Giberval, and took them Priſoners. The ancient Motto 
of DIEU ET MON DROIT 1s attributed firſt to this King, who in 
his Letters aſcrib'd this Victory not to himſelf but to God and his Night. The 
War continuing ſtill, many virtuous Men labour'd to make a final Agreement; 
and the new Pope Innocent, having proclaim'd a new Cruſado, ſent a Cardinal 
to reconcile the two mighty Kings of France and England. Art length Articles 
of Peace were drawn up; but Richard, having the Advantage in the Field, was 
not in haſte to conclude them; therefore deferr'd it till his Return from Poictou, 
whither he went to chaſtiſe ſome Rebel Subjects, tho' ſome ſay he did then 
conclude the Peace. At this Enterview or Treaty, King Philip, the perpetual 
Sower of Diſcord, ſhew'd a Writing to King Richard, implying That his Bro- 
ther John had come over to the French Party ; upon which Richard in a great 
Paſliun, order d him to be difſeiz'd of all his Territories. Which when Earl 
John underſtood, and the Reaſon of it, he immediately ſent two Knights to the 
trench Court, who bravely undertook to defend his Honour and Inrocence 
againſt all Accuſers; but when neither that King, nor any other would under- 
take the Cauſe, King Richard for the future put more Confidence in his Brother, 
and gave leſs Credit to the French King's Inſinuations. 


Not long after this 1 reaty the King's Avarice was the Occaſion of his Death; #«« 


for /idomar Vicount of Limoſin, having found a great Treaſure of Gold in his 
Land. {ent a large Fart of it to the King; but not being content with that, he 
demanded the whole as Treaſure Trove, and his Frerogative. The Vicount 
not yiclding, the King in a Kage march d with a ſtrong Army, and beſieg d his 
Caſtle of Chatuz, in which he ſuppos'd the 'I reafure was hid: But tho' the 
Knights and others in the Caſtle went out to him, and offer'd to ſurrender it, 
provided they might have their Lives, Limbs and Arms, yet the King would not 
conſent, but ſwore he would take the Caſtle and hang every Man; at which 
the Knights return'd much contounded, reſolving to defend themſelves to the 
utmoſt, Upon the ſame Day, the King taking a view of the Caſtle, a certain 
Croſs-Bow Man thot at him from the Wall, and gave him a deſperate Wound 
in the Shon1der, joining to the Neck; upon which he immediately return d to 
his Quarters, and order d Marchade and his Army never to leave ſtorming the 
Caſtle till they touk it, and then to hang up every Man, except him who had 
wounded him. The King was put into the Hands of an unskilful Surgeon, who 
as he {trove to pull out the Arrow, left the Head in the Fleth, which he ſo 
grievouily mangled, that it turn'd to a Gangreen; and lying thus eleven Days in 
great Torment, and hnding no Hopes of Recovery, he by his Will bequeath'd 
Englund and all his other Dominions to Earl John his Brother; leaving him 
three Varts of his Treaſure, and the fourth to be divided between his Servants 
and the Poor. A little before his Death, after great Devotion, he caus d Ber- 
tram, who had given him his Death's Wound, to be brought before him, de- 
manding of him What Injury he had done him, that he ſhould kill him? To 
whom the other roughly reply'd, That he had kill d his Father and his two 
Brothers with bis own Hand, and was endeavouring to kill him, therefore he 
might take what Revenge he pleas d; He was willing to endure any Torments, 


. ſince he had ſlain him who had done ſo much Miſchief in the World. Ihe 


His Death. 


King, notwithſtanding this deſperate Anſwer, caus d him to be ſet free, and not 
only gave him his Life, but a hundred Shillings befides ; but Marchade, after 
the King's Death, caus d him to be flead alive, and hang'd. The King deceas'd 
upon the fixth Day of April, and the forty tirſt Year of his Age, after a magni- 
ficent and tumultuous Reign of nine Years and nine Months. His Body was 
interr d at Fonteverard at the Feet of his Father, his Heart at Rover, and his 


Bowels 
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Bowels at Charron in Poictou, as he had appointed himſelf, declaring That he 
had diſpos'd of the firſt to teſtifie his Repentance, for offending his Father; 
by the ſecond he ſhew'd his Eſteem for his valiant and loyal Normans; and 
by the third, the ſmall Value he had for the inconſtant and diſaffetted 
Poictovins. 

This was the fatal End of the bold and magnanimous Richard, from his 
Qualities firnam'd Cæur- de-Lion; a Prince who had ſomewhat of the Fierce- His Charader. 
neſs and Brutality, as well as Courage and Bravery of that Creature; whoſe 
Diſloyalty to his Father was puniſh'd with inhumerable Troubles in his Reign, 
and whoſe voracious Temper met with Death it ſelf. As to his Perſon he was 
very tall, of a fair and comely Viſage, his Eyes blue and ſparkling with Fire, 
his Hair between red and yellow, his Limbs ſtrait, of a noble and majeſtick 
Mein, that ſeem'd worthy of Empire. His Courage and Proweſs was great be- 
yond Exception; and ſo formidable to the Saracens, that it is ſaid they were 
wont to {till their crying Children, by telling them, That King Richard was 
coming for them; but withal he was fearleſs, violent and impetuous. He was 
very witty and eloquent, but with too great a Mixture of Pride and Arrogance; 
magnificent and liberal to exceſs, which occaſion d him at other times to be as 
covetous and rapacious. He was noted for Pride, Avarice and Luxury, which 
were call'd his three Daughters; and being once urg'd to part with them, he 
in Rallery declar'd, He would diſpoſe of the firſt to the Templars, the ſecond 
to the Monks, and the third to the Prelates. I ho he had many noble Quali- 
fications, yet England ſuffer d ſeverely under his Government, through the 
conſtant Occaſions he had for Mony, and the great Rapacity of his Juſticiarics, 
during his Abſence from Exgland, where he never ſpent above eight Months of 
his whole Reign; ſo that his Subjects felt all the Inconveniences of his Courage, 
without being much the better for that, or his other good Qualities in Time of 
Peace. It is obſervable, that he who had reviv'd the Ule of that fatal Engine, 
the Croſs-Bow, and had himſelf 1 fo many with it, now himſelf pe- 
riſh'd by the ſame Inſtrument. In this King's Reign the City of London began 1.ondon 4 
firſt to receive the Form and State of a Common-wealth, and to be divided into 4 into Con; 
Companies and Corporations as at this Day. ng 


SE C T. III. 
The Reign of King |] O H N. 
Containing 17 Tears, 7 Months, and 13 Days. 


Heel, | , HE valiant King Richard being thus ſuddenly remov'd, Earl hn A, D. 
| | his ſole ſurviving Brother, now about thirty three Years of Age, |, 

immediately us'd all his Intereſt with Hubert Arch-Biſhop of Can- tat 

terbury, and others of the Nobility, to preſerve the Peace of England till he Reg. 1, 

could come over; and with all Expedition went to Chinon in Tourain to ſecure £11 John en- 

his Brother's Treaſure, then in Cuſtody of Robert de Turnham, who upon his _ _=_ - 

Arrival deliver'd it up to him, together with the ſtrong Caſtles of Chinon and 

Saumur. But his Affairs did not ſo well ſucceed in other Parts; for the Pro- 

vinces of Anjou, Tourain and Main, in a general Aſſembly of their chief Men 

firinly adher d to his Nephew Arthur, Duke of Bretaign, as their Soveraign mi, Nephew 

Lord, declaring it to be the Cuſtom of thoſe Territories to prefer the Elder Arthur jets up 

Brother's Son before the Tounger Brother. In Compliance to which Determina- fast.“ . 

tion, all the Towns in thoſe Provinces were ſurrender'd to Arthur's Uſe, ex- 

cept ſome few which Earl John had ſecur d at firſt: Upon which the Lady Con- 


ſtance, 
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nce, Mother to young Arthur, carry'd him to the City of Tours, and deli- 
2 him in the ihe Year of his Age to the Cuſtody of the French King, 
who ſent him to be educated with his Son Lewis at Paris; and at the ſame 
Time poſſeſs d himſelf of all his ſtrong Places and Caſtles, refolving to make the 
young Heir ſubſervient to his ambitious Deſigns. Which unwelcome News 
causd Earl John immediately to march with a ſtrong Force into the Province 
of Main; where ſoon took the City of Mans, and to ſhow his Revenge, 
and to be a Terror to other Places, he demoliſh'd the Walls of the City and 
Caſtle, with all the Store-Houſes, and carry'd away the Citizens Priſoners, be. 
cauſe contrary to their Fealty ſworn- to him, they had receiv'd Arthur for their 
Lord. From thence he went to Roven in Normandy, where on the twenty fifth 
john made Day of April, in the Cathedral Church he was girt with the Sword of the 
N Dutchy of Normandy, and a Coronet adorn d with golden Roſes was put upon 
| his Head by the Arch-Biſhop of that City; after which, in the Preſence of the 
Clergy and Laity, he took an Oath upon the Holy Goſpels and Relicks of the 
Saints, To preſerve the Holy Church, with all her Privileges, and Dignities, 
to adminiſter true Juſtice, to abrogate evil Laws, and to ordain ſuch as 
© were good. 


While theſe Affairs were tranſacting beyond Sea, Hubert Arch-Biſhop of Can. tran. 
terbury, and William the Earl-Marſhal, caus'd all the Free-Men of the King- ns 
dom of England, both of Cities and Boroughs, as alſo the Earls, Barons and 

The Peers of F'ree-Tenants, to ſwear Fealty to John the Son of King Henry againſt all Men: 
wt 4 Yet {till all the Biſhops, Earls and Barons who had Caſtles, fortify d and ſtor d 
Who them with Victuals and Ammunition; being either not well ſatisfy'd with Earl 

Johns Title, or elſe ſuſpecting the Effects of his changeable and imperious Hu- 
mour. Upon Notice of this, the Arch-Biſhop, with the Earl-Marſhal and chief 
Juſticiary met at Northampton, and there ſummon d thoſe of the Nobility they 
moſt ſuſpected, whom they ſatisfy d by aſſuring them, That Earl John would cer- 
tainly reſtore 1s every one their Right; upon which Condition or Agreement, 
the Earls and Barons renew'd their Oaths of Fealty to John, and engag'd to 
ſerve him faithfully againſt all 1 45 In the mean Time the Earl, now 
lately become a Duke, reſolv d to take Poſſeſſion of the Crown of England, and 
landing in Suſſex on the twenty fifth Day of May, he immediately came up to 
John comes to London in order to his Coronation, where appear'd a noble Concourſe of Biſhops, 
— _—_ Earls and Barons, who in moſt ſolemn Proceſſion attended him to the Abby 
* Church in Weſtminſter. Here before the Solemnity was perform d, Hubert 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, having requir'd the Attention of his Audience, ac- 

The Arch-Bi- Cording to M. Paris made this Speech. No Man has a Right to ſucceed in this 
ſnop's Spe ch. Kingdom, unleſs, after ſeeking the Holy Spirit, he be firſt unanimouſly elected 

for the Excellency of his Manners by the general Body of the Kingdom, and 
anointed King after the Example of Saul, whom God ſet over his People, tho 
he was neither a King's Son, nor deſcended of Royal Blood ; and after him 
David the Son of Jeſſe; the one becauſe he was valiant and brave, the other 
becauſe he was pious and humble; 4 that he who ſurpaſs'd others in Valour 
and Virtue, might exceed them in Dignity and Power. Therefore if any one 
of the Family of the deceas'd King excels the reſt, we ought moſt readily to 
conſent to his Election; and this we ſpeak in favour of the noble Duke John 
here preſent, Brother to our illuſtrious King Richard, who dy'd without Iſſue 
of his Body : This Duke being prudent and valiant, as well in reſpect pf his 
Merits as of his Royal Blood, with the Invocation of the Holy Spirit Aue do 
unanimouſly elect King. | 

Here our Author obſerves, that the Arch-Biſhop was a Man of a deep Fore- 4 
ſight, and ſo eminent for Conſtancy and Wiſdom, that none durſt diſpute what“ 
he ſaid, knowing that he had not without good Cauſe thus determin'd the Mat- 

1 ter; with which Speech Duke 70%n and the reſt acquieſc d, and all unanimouſly 


— electing and receiving him for their King, cry'd out, Long may the King live 


But 
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But the Arch-Biſhop being afterwards ask d why he made ſuch a Speech, an- 


ö he was fully aſſur d by certain remarkable Preſages, that Kin 
Tokn 2 bring the Kung om and Crown into great Confuſion ; therefore S 
put ſome Reſtraint upon his Temper, he had affirmd, That he ought to come 
in by Election, and not by Hereditary Succeſſion. This Election being over, 
the Arch-Biſhop plac'd the Crown upon the Kings Head with the uſual Cere- 
monies, notwithſtanding the Biſhop of Durham appeal d againſt it, becauſe of 
the Abſence of the Arch-Biſhop of Tor-. Then the Coronation Oath was ad- 
miniſter'd, conſiſting of theſe three Heads, That he would cheriſh the Holy 
Church, and all the Clergy, and preſerve her from the Violence of her Ene- 
© mics ; That all evil Laws being abrogated, he would eſtabliſh ſuch as were 
good; That he would exerciſe true Fuſtice throughout the Kingdom of En- 
gland: And he was further adjured by the Arch-Biſhop, That he ſhould not 
preſume to undertake this Dignity, wnleſs he reſolu d to fulfil what he had 
now ſworn; to which he anſwer'd, That he would by the Aſſiftance of God 
obſerve all thoſe Things he had promis'd ; and on the next Day, having re- 
ceiv'd the Homage and Fealties of the Nobility, he went to pay his Devotion 
at St. Alban's Shrine. On the ſame Day, to reward thoſe who had lifted him 
into the Throne, he made William Mareſchal and Geoffry Hits-Peter, Earls 
of Pembroke and Eſſex, and the Arch-Bithop Lord High Chancellor of En- 
gland; who ſeeming to glory in this Addition of Honour, was told by the 
Lord Bardulf, That the Height of the Archiepiſcopal Dignity was ſuch, that 
it was ever reputed a great Advancement for a Chancellor to be made an Arch- 
Biſhap, but none for an Arch-Biſhop to be made a Chancellor. 

«rms. The King's Enemies now found Opportunities to diſturb his Affairs abroad, 
laute, while he was ſetling thoſe at home; for the French King eaſily ſurpriz'd the 
City of Eureux in Normandy, and recover d the County of Main, while the 
Britains regain'd the City of Angiers, with many other ſtrong Places. The 
News of which caus'd King John, after ſctling ſome Preliminaries with the 
Scotch King, to haſten into Normandy, where his Army was ſo much encreas'd 

by Friends and Volunteers, that King Philip was content to accept of a 'Truce 

for fifty Days; upon the expiring of which an Interview was agreed on to 
eftablith a laſting Peace. But for ſecuring his Deſigns, Philip the very Day 
before the Meeting, knighted Earl Arthur, and receiving his Homage for Bre- 
taigne, Normandy, Anjou, Poittou, Tourain, and Main, faithfully promis d 

to yield him all Aſſiſtance for the acquiring thoſe Territories. On the other 

fide King John ſtrengthen d himſelf with the Alliance and Homage of Phi- 

lip Earl of Flanders ; and after the ſixteenth Day of Auguſt treated with the 
French King two Days by Commiſſioners, and on the third in Perſon, between 
the Towns of Butivant and Gaillon. At this Treaty Philip demanded all the 
Norman Veuxin for himſelf, alledging; That Geoffry, F ather to King Henry Il. 

had given it to Lewis the late King of France, for his Aſliſtance in gaining 
Normandy from King Stephen; and further demanded, that PoitFon, Anjou, 
Tourain and Main might be deliver'd to Earl Arthur ; and made divers other un- 
reaſonable Demands, to which the King of England could not in Honour con- 
deſcend, ſo that their intended Amities ended in mote hoſtile Defiances. But Phi- 

lips Demands for young Arthur were only Compliments to that Earl, as his 
own Words diſcover'd, when being afterwards ask d Why he entertain d ſuch 

an Averfion to King John, who had never injur'd him, liis Anſwer was, Be- 
cauſe he had poſſeſs'd himſelf” of Normandy, and the other Territories, with- 

out firſt asking him Leave, or offering Homage to him: So much did King 
3 now aſſume to himſelf, above what any of his Predeceſſors had done 

fore. 

lin. The Flames on both Sides breaking out the ſtronger for being ſo much ſtifled, 
n, many Earls and Barons of France who formerly adhered to King Richard, now 
became Homagers to King John, ſwearing never to return to King Philip with- 


out 


and crowned, 
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France ſets up 
Earl Arthur 


againſt him. ( 
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t his Conſent, and he ſwearing never to make Peace without including them 
* the Articles. In the Heat of the Conteſts, a chief Adherent of the Earl 
of Flanders, being Biſhop Ele& of Cambray, fell into the Hands of the French 
King, and at the ſame Time Philip Biſhop of Beauvois was detain'd Priſoner 
by King John; and neither of theſe Kings being willing to releaſe their mi- 
ter d Champions, Peter of Capua the Pope's Legate interdicted France for the 
one, and Normandy for the other. Yet King John obtain d the Favour of the 
Pope to require ſix thouſand Marks from his Prize, with an Oath never to bear 


Arms againſt Chriſtians. In OZober the King of France ſeiz d the Caſtle of 


Balun, and demoliſh'd it; which was highly reſented 14 Arthur's General 


William de la Roche, who expoſtulating with him, as ng contrary to Cove- 
nants with his Maſter, Philip ſcornfully reply'd, That his Lord Arthur's Di[ 
like ſhould not hinder him from doing what he thought fit with ſuch Places 
as he had talen; and then went and beſieg d Lavardin: But hearing the King 
of England was coming to relieve it, he left the Siege, and march'd to Mans ; 
King John follow'd him, and he alſo quitted that Place. In the mean Time, 
Earl Arthur's General finding that his Maſter was only made a Mask for Phi- 
lip's Ambition, by Subtelty got him out of his Cuſtody, and reconcil'd him to 
his Uncle King John, to whom he allo deliver'd the City of Mans, of which 
he was Governor. Yet {till this Deſign prov'd unſucceſsful, for ſome of Phi- 
lip's Party infus d ſuch needleſs Terrors of Impriſonment into Arthur and his 
Mother, that being overcome with jealous Apprehenſions, they fled together 
with many other Noblemen, to the City of Angiers, and from thence return d 
again to the King of France, ſo that Arthur being neither ſure to John nor 


Philip, was now in danger of being cruſh'd between both thoſe powerful Mo- 
narchs. 


The Breach between theſe two Kings ſeem'd the more dangerous, becauſc u. 
King Johns Nephew Orho, juſt now advanc'd to the Empire, 1 him“ 
0. 


great Aſſiſtance, if he would defer making Peace with the French King. Yet 
{till Peter, the Pope's Legate, who had formerly procur d a five Years Truce 
between King Richard and Philip, by his aſſiduous Mediation fo far prevail d, 


that the ſame Truce ſhould continue till the Feaſt of St. Hillary. After which 


King John through his Weakneſs was led into a diſadvantagious and diſhonoura- 
ble Treaty, in which it was agreed, That Lewis the French King's Son ſhould 


. marry King Johns Niece Blanche, Daughter to A/phonſo King of Caſtile; that 


King John ſhould give for her Dowry the City and County of Eureux, with 
ſeveral ſtrong Places in Normandy, beſides thirty thouſand Marks of Silver; 
2 alſo not to afliſt his Nephew Otho either with Men or Mony towards 
his Eſtabliſhment in the Empire; and further promiſing, if he dy'd without Iſ- 
ſue, to leave to Lewis all the Territories he held in France. All which Ar- 
ticles were formally engroſs' d, and afterwards finally concluded about Mid- 
ſummer, between Butavant and Gulatun, two Caſtles * to either King; 
when the Places were actually ſurrender d to King Philip, the Lady Blanche 
marry'd to his Son Lewis, and Earl Arthur yielded up, and made a Servant 
and Homager to King John for his own Dominions, whom yet his Uncle was 
ſatisfy d to leave with King Philip, who had only ſupported him for his own 
Advantage. In theſe Matters King Jahn prov'd more firm to King Philip, 
than either Philip to him, or he himſelf to Ocho the Emperor, who ſending 
his two Brothers Henry and William, to demand ſome Territories, with ſuch 
Treaſure and Jewels as King Richard had given him by Will, King John de- 
ny d all, only in Regard of his Oath he had ſworn to Philip, that he would 
yield no Aſliſtance to the Emperor. And further, to preſerve a moſt intire Ami- 
ty with Philip, by his Advice he divorc'd his Wife 2 upon Pretence ot 
Conſanguinity, and marry'd Iſabell, Heireſs to Aymer Earl of Engoleſine, 
beautiful young Lady, but contracted to the Earl of Marche, who afterwards 
prov'd a dangerous and implacable Enemy to him. 
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II. This Agreement with Philip, who now acknowledg'd King John right- 
ful Heir to his Brother Richard, gave him Leave and Opportunity to reduce all 
Oppoſers in his tranſmarine Dominions, and ſoon after to return and inſpect the 
Affairs of his Kingdom of England, from which he had been ſomewhat too 


long abſent. Yet in the Heat of the foreign Imployments, he on occaſion had 
recourſe thither to ſettle his State Affairs and Crown Revenues, to enact Laws 


for Trade and Commerce, to raiſe a Tax for his Niece's great Dowry, and mi- Taue, r4. 


litary Occaſions; which Tax, being three Shillings upon every Plough-Land, 
occaſion d great Heats and Prejudices, tho' it was the onl Subſidy ſince his 
coming to the Crown: And this chiefly by the Means of his natural Brother 
Geoffry Arch-Biſhop of Tork, who being ſwelld with the Greatneſs of his Fa- 
mily and Preferment, directly forbad the Collectors to come within his Pre- 
cindts; and being alſo requir'd by the King to attend him in France, to con- 
clude the Peace and celebrate the Nuptials of his Niece, he undutifully deny d 
his Service. The King juſtly mov'd with theſe diſſoyal Actions, caus d all his 
Temporalties to be ſeizd by his Sheriff, whom the Arch-Biſhop ſolemnly 
excommunicated, offer d Violence to the King's Officers, and proceeded fo far 
as to interdi& the whole Province of Tork. Notwithſtanding this, not long 
aſter, upon the King's Return, and Geoffry's Submiſſion, he was reſtor'd to Fa- 
your at a very ſolemn Time, which was at the Coronation of King Johns 
Queen Iſabella, with whom the King himſelf was a ſecond Time formally crow- 
ned at Weſtminſter by Hubert Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury. 

This Solemnity being over the King reſolv'd to end a depending Controverſie 
between him and William King of Scotland, who had claimd the Counties of 
Northumberland and Cumberland as his ancient Right of Inheritance; and ac- 
cordingly he ſent an honourable Embaſſie of ſeveral of the Nobility to conduct 
him ſafely to the City of Lincoln, where voth Kings met upon the twenty firſt 
Day of November, with all the Marks of Civility and Courteſic. 'The next 
Day to promote his Temporal Affairs by ſpiritual Devotions, King Fohn, tho' 
diſſuaded by the ominous Pretenſions of ſome about him, undauntedly enter'd 
the Cathedral Church, and there offer d a Golden Chalice on St. John's Altar, 
which, according to our Author, no King before him durſt do. Theſe Devo- 


tions ended, the two Kings with great Pomp and Magniticence aſcending that 


The King crow- 
ned a ſecond 
Time. 


Ke goes bs 
Lincoln. 


high Hill on the North Side of the City, fince call'd Bore-Hill, ſwore Amity b 
and faithful Alliance upon the Croſier of Arch-Biſhop Hubert, in the Preſence King of Scot- 
of three Arch-Biſhops, thirteen Biſhops, the King of Sourh-Wales, with a Mul- nd. 


titude of Engliſh, Scotch, French and Iriſh Nobility. This Spectacle ſo ſplen- 
did to the Beholders was ſucceeded by another no leſs honourable to King John, 
occaſion d by the Arrival of the Corps of the pious Prelate Hugh Bilhop of 
Lincoln, a Perſon fo juſtly honour'd by his Majeſty, that when his Body was 
brought to the Gates of Lincoln, he and all his Regal Train went forth to meet 
it: And to ſhow his Reſpect and Humility, he with the two Kings and their 
Allies bore the Coffin upon their Shoulders, from whom the great Peers receiv'd 
it, and carry d it to the Entrance of the Cathedral, whence the three Arch- Bi- 
thops and Biſhops convey d it to the Quire, and interr'd it the next Day with 
all anſwerable Solemnities. Nor did the King reſt here in ſhowing his Reſped 
and Kindneſs to Eccleſiaſticks; when twelve Abbots of the Ciſtertian Order, 
whoſe whole Society had highly offended him in refuſing the late Tax, now 
came to Lincoln, and all proſtrate at his Feet begg'd his Mercy and the Remo- 
val of the Puniſhments laid upon them; this Sight of theſe venerable Suppli- 
ants ſo affected his Heart, that he fell at their Feet, deſir d their Forgiveneſs, 
reſtor d them to his Favour, and after that founded an Abby for their Order in 


Hampſhire call'd Beaulieu, deſigning to be enſhrin'd there himſelf, and maki 
it a Refuge and Aſylum for the — Offenders. * 


[i Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding all outward Kindneſs and Obligations, a dangerous Breach a... 
now began to be open'd between the King and the Clergy, occafion'd by the gw 


increaſing Power of the latter, who being ſupported by the mighty Authority 
of the Pope, inſiſted upon Exemption from Regal Commands, and daily re- 
trench'd the Royal Prerogative. This he found in a ſhort Time; for when he 
came to nominate a Succeſſor ro Hugh Biſhop of Lincotn, according to the Uſage 
of his Anceſtors, he was with peremptory Affronts withſtood by the Canons of 
that Church, who as long as they had the Pope in their Intereſt, little regarded the 
Commands of their Prince. Likewiſe Hubert Arch-Eiſhop of Canterbury, be- 
ing now diſappointed, and repenting that he had advanc'd John to the Crown, 
as Legate to the Pope held a general Synod of all the Biſhops and Clergy at 
IWeſtminſter, notwithſtanding the poſitive Prohibition of the King's chief Juſti- 
ciary; which is one of the tirſt Examples of that independant Power, the Arch- 
Biſhops and other Legates from the Pope, ever after ufurp'd *rill the Reforma- 
tion, of holding Ecclefiaſtical Sy nods, and making Canons by their ſole Autho- 


. rity, without the King's Licence or Confirmation. Nor did Hubert ceaſe here, 


but ſhortly after endeavour'd to outvy with his Soveraign in Magnificence; for 
underſtanding that the King deſign d to keep the Feaſt of Chriſtmaſs with his 
Queen at Guilford with great Pomp and Solemnity; he, whoſe Palace uſually 
for Splendor, Aitendants, and Entertainments exceeded that of ſome Princes, 
thought this a proper Time-to manifeſt his great State and ſmall Regard to his 
King's Favour, by equalling his own Sumptuous Preparations to his, with his 
rich Habits and muniticent Gifts beſtow'd upon his Attendants at Canterbury. 
The King movd with no ſmall Indignation, concluded this Prelate had too 
much Riches, or too little Diicretion; and therefore to diminith the one, and 
add to the other, after a Journey into the North to raiſe Mony, he reſolv'd to 
go to Canterbury, and keep his Eaſter at the Charge of Hubert the Rich. Here 
he encreas'd that great Expence with a greater, which was his and his Queen's 


The Xing {olenin crowning again on Eaſter Day, iu the Cathedral Church; where in lieu 
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of the Expence, Hubert had the Honour to ſet the Crown upon the King's Head, 
but not the Favour to fit near his Heart. 


Such were the firſt Conteſts between the King and the Clergy, which after- ne. 


wards broke out into a more dangerous Flame; which the Lay Peers were ſo gc 
far from extinguiſhing, that they made it fiercer than before. For miſliking 
either his Title or his Temper, he reſo]v*d upon the firſt Opportunity to ſhew 
their Reſentments: which happen d in a ſhort Time after his laſt Coronation, 
when the King had occaſion for their Service againſt the Poictovins in France, 
who had rebell d and beſieg d their Governors in their Caſtles, The King having 
ſummon'd them to appear with their Arms at Port ſinouth by Whit ſontide, the 
whole Body of the Nobility held a ſolemn Aſſembly at Leiceſter, and after a 
formal Conſultation, ſept this Meſſage to the King, That they would not go 
over with him, unleſs he would firſt reſtore to them their ancient Rights. 
Which ſo provok'd the King, that inſtead of complying with their Demands, by 
the precipitate Advice of ſome, he impolitickly demanded of them their Caſtles 
as Pledges of their Fidelity, particularly he took the Caſtle, Beavoir into his 
Hands, with the Children of ſome of them. Yet it appears that moſt of them 
were at laſt prevail d upon to go with him, and being aſſembled at Port ſinouth, 
he took Mony of the greateſt Part of them to be excus'd, and permitted them 
to return home; M. Paris ſays it was two Marks out of each Knight's Fee. In the 
mean Time the King ſent W:/ham Earl of Pembroke, and Roger Lacy, with two 
diſtin& Bodies of Men into Normandy, to repel the Enemy on the Borders of 
that Province; and alſo intruſted Hubert de Burgh his Chamberlain with ano- 
ther Body to defend the Borders of England and Wales. And that he might 
£2 no Cauſe of Diſcontent to the Clergy, and prevent all Obſtructions in rai- 
ing of Mony, he fully reconcil'd himſelt to Geoffry-Arch-Biſhop of ork, re- 
ſtor'd all his Manors, and by a Charter confirm'd all the Privileges and Immu- 


nities 
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25 nities of that Church. Having ſetled his Affairs in England, he paſs d over in- 
| to France, where King Philip agreed to a perſonal but private Parly; in which new Troavy 
each gave and receiv'd ſuch reciprocal Marks of Satisfaction, that not only the Kings of Ea. 
former Bonds of Amity ſeem'd inviolable, but were alſo more ſtrengthen'd with gland and 
a new Aſſociation, wherein ſeveral great Peers were made Sureties under Hand France. 
and Seal, with this Condition, that when either of the Kings broke the Articles, 
all his cautionary Lords ſhould be freed from their Allegiance, and join with 
the other. And that the World might take notice of their combin'd Friendſhip, 
they both agreed to contribute the fortieth Part of their whole Crown Revenues 
to the Holy Wars; ſending their Letters throughout their Dominions, to in- 
courage all their Nobles and People to follow their Examples. With theſe In- 
tercourſes and other Compliments, three Days were ſpent between them; and 
King Philip the further to infinuate himſelf into the other's good Opinion, de- 
ſir d the Favour of his Company, firſt to St. Denzs's Palace, where he enter d 
with a pompous Proceſſion of the Clergy, and was royally lodg'd by King Philip; 
and the next Day he enter'd Paris, where he was receivd with very noble Pre- 
ſents from the City, and great Applauſes of all Sorts, to fee ſuch Marks of Af- | 
fection between two ſuch great Princes, ſo lately mortal Enemies. Here the Ni John 
French King betaking himſelf to a more private Manſion, left his own Palace _ 
to honour and accommodate the King of England; and after ſome Days Conti- | 
nuance in magnificent Diverfions and Entertainments, King 7% royally at- 
tended out of the City, took his leave of King Philip, with ſuch Signs of mu- 
tual Satis faction, that nothing could have appear d more laſting than their Al- 
liance and Amity. 
Hen, But theſe fair Proſpects prov'd but of a ſhort Continuance; for. while King A, D. 
bel., Fohn was paſſing his Chriſtmaſs at Argenton, in the beloved Company of his = 
fair 1/abell, Hugh Earl of Marche, to whom that Lady was firſt promis'd, in- 1 * 5 
flamd with Love and Revenge, perſuaded ſeveral of the Poictouin Nobility, Reg. 5, 
That he was unworthy to be a King, who had thus injur'd him, and was ready 
to do the like by any of them. Upon which young Arthur's Hopes, which were 
grown cold, were now rekindled by theſe Incendiaries ; the Britains, then faſci- 
nated with his ominous Name, reſolv'd to raiſe him to the higheſt Pitch of 
Grandeur; and King Philip who ſecretly hated King Fohn, and continually 
raſp'd at his French Territories, deſign'd not to be backwards in their Aſli- 
; = Thus Earl Hugh out of Love, Duke Arthur out of Ambition, King 
Philip out of Avarice, and all out of Hatred, were conſpiring King Johns 


I Ruin; while he himſelf was furtheſt from Suſpicion, when neareſt the Danger. 
; But the Miſchiefs were ſoon diſclos d in a ſecond Interview between the two 
1 Kings, near the Caſtle of Gu/eton;, where Philip forgetting all former Compacts, 
: and pretending ſome imaginary Wrongs, peremptorily requir d ohn immediate- 


ly to reſtore all his tranſmarine Dominions to Arthur Duke of Bretaign ; other- 
wiſe, as Soveraign Lord of thoſe Countries, which Fohn held by Homage, he 
expreſly cited him to appear perſonally at Paris fifteen Days after Eaſter, there Ne French 
to anſwer what ſhould be laid to his Charge, and to abide the Judgment of the 8% Freaw 
Court. King John, amaz'd at this ſtrange Propoſal and Alteration, diſdain'd *' 
both his Citation and Commands, as unworthy for England's King to accept, 
or the French to offer. After this, we are told that King John for his Non-ap- 

2 pearance was actually ad judg d by the Peers of France to loſe his Territories in 

=. the Continent; however it is certain that upon his Refuſal of the French King's woptitiries be. 

Demands, that Prince immediately invaded the King of England's Territories, 3%. 

firſt levelling the ſtrong Caſtle of Butavant, and then taking the Town of Ougi, 

with the Caſtle of Lymis, and many other Places. He alſo beſieg d the Caſtle of 

Radford eight Days, but hearing of King Johns Approach, he retir'd, and turn'd 

all his Forces againſt Gorney, where breaking down the Head of a large Pool 

above the Town, a great Part of the Walls were overthrown by the violent Fall 


of the Water, ſo that the Garriſon retiring, the King took the Ton without 
any conſiderable Oppoſition. 1 After 
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fter theſe Advantages, Philip returning to Paris, appointed certain Tutors a. z,,, 
— for Due Arthur, and aflign'd him two hundred Horſemen for (fn 


his Guard, who were order'd to march with him into Poictou, to reduce thoſe 
Parts; but as he was marching thither in a might military Pomp, he was in- 
form'd that the old Queen Eleanor was in Mirabel, which was but a weak Gar- 
riſon. Therefore knowing the Advantage of ſuch a Prize, he turn'd all his 
Forces thither, and inveſted the Place, ſoon forcing the outward Caſtle to ſur- 
render: But the Queen and ſome of the principal Soldiers retiring into a ſtron 

inward Tower, there made a valiant Defence. This occaſion'd almoſt all the 
Noblemen and Knights of Poictou, and principally the Earl of Marche, King 
John's inveterate Enemy, to come to Duke Arthur's Aſliſtance; ſo that they all 
together made a powerful Army, and reduc'd the Queen to great Straits. This 
being underſtood by her Son King John, he march d with the utmoſt Expedi- 
tion, Day and Night, and arriv'd ſooner than could be expected. The Effect 
of his Appearance was, that the French and Poictovins left the Siege to give 


King John eb. him Battel, which prov'd highly ſucceſsful to King John, who after a great 


tam 4 grea 


: Slaughter put them to flight, and fo cloſely preſs d upon them, that he enter d 
the outward Caſtle with them, where the Conflict was ſoon ended by the Va- 
lour and Bravery of the Engliſo. This was a glorious Victory, by the gaining 


Duke Arthur of which two hundred French Knights were taken Priſoners, with Duke Ar- 
made 1rjoner- hr himſelf, tle Earl of Marche, and moſt of the Nobility of Poictou and 


Anjou; who being put into Fetters, were ignominiouſly ſent away in Carts, 
ſome into Normandy, and others into England, there to be kept cloſe Priſo- 
ners. Duke Arthur was ſent to Falaiſe, and kept under a ſtrong Guard; and 
his Siſter Eleanor, call'd the Beauty of Bretaign, was committed to Briſtol Ca- 
ſtle, where ſhe liv'd near forty Years with very honourable Uſage. King John 
returning his Thanks to Heav'n, ſent his Letters to all his 3 England, 
inciting them to render all Praiſe to God for ſo wonderful a Work, and ſo 
gracious Aſſiſtance; and the French King who had for fifteen Days batter'd the 
Walls of the Cattle of Arches, was ſo confounded at this News, that he imme- 
diately rais'd the Siege, and return d to Paris, without any further Action that 
Year. 

Shortly after this Victory, King John going to Falaiſe, caus'd his Nephew ue 
Arthur to be brought before him, us d many kind Expreſſions to him, and pro- 
mis'd him great Honours, if he would totally relinquiſh the King of France, *. 
and adhere to him as his Lord and Uncle. But notwithſtanding he now lay at 
his Mercy, he anſwer'd him diſdainfully, and with plain Threats demanded the 
Kingdom of Eng land, and all the Dominions enjoy'd by King Richard, as his 
Right by Inheritance, adding by an Oath, That he ſhould never enjoy Peace 
"till he had reſtor d thim. King John inrag'd at theſe high and unexpected 
Demands, immediately ſent him to Rover to be kept in ſtricter Cuſtody than 
before in the new Tower, under the Care of Robert de Viepont. Some Writers 
affirm, that before he was brought to Rover, the Nobility of Bretaign and An- 
jou thew'd ſo much Zeal for him, that the King's Friends advis'd him to de- 

rive him of his Eyes and Genitals, to render him uncapable of Government or 
to which cruel Propoſal he conſented, but was diſappointed by the 
three Perſons deſign d to be Agents in it: One of whom, out of a publick Ex- 
perunent ſpread a Report of his Death, which inſtead of appeaſing, rais d new 
and greater Exaſperations among the Inhabitants of Bretaign and Anjou. Upon 
which the King, to prevent future Diſturbances, remov'd him to a ſafer Priſon 
at Roven; where in a ſhort Time he quite diſappear'd, and was never ſeen af- 


He is ſuppord ter; but by what Means, there is ſtill a great Uncertainty. All ſuppoſe and be- 
bs * Ry lieve it was by a violent Death; and the King's Friends reported, that endea- 


vouring to make his eſcape out of the Priſon, he was accidentally drown'd in 
the River Sue, upon which the Caſtle ſtood : But moſt Writers preſs hard up- 
on the Memory of John, and ſay that by his Orders he was privately and 
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der d and ſome more expreſly tell us, that he himſelf came ſecretly 
2 2 oat by Night, and cauſing his Nephew to be brought before him, without 
all Pity flew him with his own Sword, and caus'd his Body to be thro vn into 
the Seyne ſome Leagues below the Town. But of this black and difficult Affair, 


we can ſay nothing poſitively. 


roi III. King John being now freed from his Rival, for his better Security, 

nn caus'd hindfelf to be a fourth Time crown'd at Canterbury, on the fourteenth = Fey 
Day of April, by Hubert the Arch-Biſhop z but upon his Return into Normandy, fn time. 
he ſoon found that it was but an Introduction to greater Troubles than ever. 

For the Report of the Murder was ſoon ſpread in all Parts, to thegreat blackning 

of the King's Name; for tho' very few could know how the young Prince came 

by his Death, yet all had too much reaſon to conclude that it could not have 

been brought about without the King's Orders. Upon which the Lady Con- 

ſtance, Mother to the Deceas'd, repair d to King Philip, and made violent Com- 

plaints of the unheard of Barbarity of King John, which caus'd Philip to aſ- 

ſemble all his Peers and Nobility, who immediately ſummond King John, as He i, fum- 
Duke of Normandy, to appear before them, and anſwer this Accuſation, at an —_ 2 
appointed Day. King John readily ſent Euſtace Biſhop of Ely and Hubert de Franc 
Burgh, as his Ambatidors to let that King know, That he would willingly 

appear at his Court, provided he might have ſafe Conduct for his Going and 

mine to which Philip anſwer'd with a ſtern Look, Ile may come in 

Peace; but when the Biſhop ask'd, Whether he might return ſo, his only An- 

ſwer was, Tes, if the Sentence of his Peers would permit him. The Ambaſ- 

ſadors {till inſiſting upon a ſafe Conduct for their Maſter, King Philip in a 

Rage ſwore by all the Saints of France, That it ſhould not be otherwiſe than 

the Judgment of his Court. Then the Biſhop began to lay open the Dangers 

that might happen to his Maſter by his Appearance, and now urg'd, That the 

Duke of Normandy could not attend his Court, ſince the ſame Perſon was al. 

ſo King of England; and the Baronage of that Nation would not permit it, 

tho he himſelf ſhould conſent to it, ſince there was ſv much Danger either of 

his Death or Impriſonment. To which the King reply'd, Pray, my Lord Bi- 

ſhop, what is that to me? It is well known that the Duke of Normandy is 

my Vaſſal, and if he thought fit to conquer England, and ſo acquire a higher 

Title, ought his Soveraign Lord to loſe any Thing by that! No Anſwer being 

given to this, and King John not appearing at the appointed Time, the Court 

proceeded to condemn him for Treaſon and Murther, and P. Amilius has re- 

corded the Sentence to this Effect, That ohn Duke of Normandy, being un- and condenn'd 
« mindful of his Oath to Philip his Lord, had murder d his elder Brother's Son, 9 t . - 
*an Homager to that Crown, within the Soveraignty of France; whereupon 

he is judg'd a Traitor, and as an Enemy to the Crown of France, to forfeit 

*all his Dominions which he held by Homage, and that Re-entry be made by 

* Force of Arms. Thus by a partial and undue Sentence, the King and Peers of 

France, at a Time whilſt they were in open Hoſtility with King John, condemn d 

him, tho' abſent, unhear'd, without either confeſſing, or being convicted of the 

Crime, and without any legal or equitable Cognizance of it. 

., However the French being then very powerful, ſoon began to put this Sen- A. D. 
tence in Execution, while King John, free from the Noiſe and Thoughts of 
War, feaſted 8 with his Queen at Caen, and lay in Bed with her 1 
every Day till Noon. At the ſame Time the French King took many of his eg 7. 


1203. 


Caſtles, kept the ſtrongeſt, and demoliſh'd the reſt; and when King John was 
told what the Enemy had done, he only reply'd, Let him alone, whatever he 
takes now, I will ſoon recover again. But when the Engliſh Earls and No- He les ma. 
blemen heard this, and obſerv'd his inſuperable Sloath, they begg d leave to re- 7 Pl in 
turn home; and ſo left but a very few Knights or military Men to tarry with 
Time, Hugh de Gourney ſurrender'd the ſtrong 
Caſtle 


him in Normandy. In the mean 
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Caſtle of Montfort to the French King, with the entire Honour belonging to it, 
while King John continu'd ſecurely at Roven; inſomuch that the People ſaid, 
Sure he was inchanted, being till as pleaſant and unconcern'd as if nothing had 
befallen him. The French King ſtill proceeded further, and with a powerful 
Army ſat down before the ſtrong Fortreſs of Ruil, within the Territory of Ro- 
ven; and Fitz-Water and De Quincy, in whoſe Cuſtody it was, ſhamefully 
deliver'd up that important Place, as ſoon as he appear'd before it. But Kin 
Philip abhorring their Cowardice, generouſly commanded them to be kept cloſe 
Priſoners, and to be loaded with Fetters, till they could pay their Ranſoms. 
Normandy, and the King's other Dominions being thus left naked and defence- 
leſs, the French King paſs'd through divers Provinces without any Oppoſition, 
and reduc'd ſeveral Caſtles to his Obedience. He alſo about that Lime beſieg d 
that ſtrong Caſtle on the Rock of Andeli on Seyne, which King Richard had 
built from the Ground, and call'd it Caſtle Galhard ; but that being defended 
by the admirable Valour and Fidelity of Roger de Lacy, King Philip could 
ain ſo little Advantage againſt it, that he was forc'd to turn his Siege into a 


lockade : In which Juncture ſome Normans revolted from the King of En- 
gland, while others outwardly adher'd to him. 


a „ King John at length ſeeing his own Weakneſs, and that he was left without 2. 
te England. 


any Forces, took ſhipping, and landed at Port ſmouth on the ſixth Day of De. 
cember; and immediately after his Arrival he turn d his Reſentments againſt his 
Earls and Barons, alledging, That they had deſerted, and left him among his 
Enemies beyond Sea, and through their Neglect he had loſt his Caſtles and Ter- 
ritories there; wherefore by way of Puniſhment he forcibly took from them 
the ſeventh Part of their Moveables. Neither did he ſpare in this Tax even the 
Conventual or Parochial Churches, for, as Paris tells us, he had ſuch as ſe- 
verely executed his Rapines, viz. Hubert Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, upon the 
Clergy, and Fitæ- Peter the Juſticiary, upon the Laity, who ſpared no Perſon 
in this Impoſition. At the ſame Time the French Kine taking advantage of 
King Fohn's Ablence, march'd with a ſtrong Force before ſeveral other Cities 
and Caſtles of his Dominions, politickly declaring to the Inhabitants, That King 
John had coward!ly deſerted them, and he being chief Lord over thoſe Coun- 
tries, ſtood oblig d in that caſe to preſerve the bee from Injury and Damage; 
therefore he amicably requir'd them te receive him for their Soveraign, ſince 
they had no other: But if they refus d this fair Propoſal, and after Reſiſtance 
were ſubdu'd, he declar d by an Oath, he would either hang or flea them all 
alive. At length, after many Diſputes and Conſultations, they unanimoully 
conſented to give Hoſtages for one Year's Truce; and if the King of England 
reliev d them not within that Time, they would recognize him for their Lord, 
He loſe: more and ſurrender their Cities and Caſtles to him. Yet, as Trivet better informs 
aun oy ot the chief Cities of Normandy, as Falaiſe, Conſtance, Bayeux, and 
others, being by Force or Treachery ſoon reduc'd to the French King's Power, 

* John had nothing left there, beſides the City of Roven. 
4. BD. pon the ſecond of January King John and all the great Men of England 22 
1204 met in a grand Council or Parliament at Oxford; where was granted to the 
King a military Aid of two Marks and a half of every Knight's Fee; nor did 
Reg. 5 Biſhops, Abbots, or Ecc leſiaſt icks depart without promiſing the ſame. But 
notwithſtanding this great Aid, we do not find that he made any better uſe of it 
than to ſpend it in an unactive and luxurious Life. However he found it con- 
venient after Mialent to ſend the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, with the Biſhops 
of Ely and Norwich, and the Earl-Marſhal and the Earl of Leiceſter, as Am- 
4 Treaty gov baſſadors to the King of France, to ſound his Inclinations to a Peace, and to 
ace pn. ſome new Terms of Agreement, if he would receive them. But King 
hilip, ſwell d with his former Succeſſes, would agree to none of them; but 
finding that Duke Arthur was really dead, he demanded Eleanor his Sitter to 
be given in Marriage to his younger Son, with all the Territories in France, 
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Fail d of his Blow, he then reſolv d to have killd them all, both Kings, and 


—m_— 


ine to make a further Advantage of her, as the true Heireſs to the Crown 
— Eng and. But this being thought an unreaſonable Demand, the Embaſſie 
became ineffectual. About the ſame Time King Philip ſent a valiant Cham. Jer 
pion to juſtifie by Combate before the States o England, what his Maſter had Champion to 
done in France againſt their King; and tho' it was not thought fit to hazard a j»/fie him, 
Title of that Moment on the Arms and Fortune of one Man, yet it was re- 
ſolv'd that this bold Challenger ſhould not paſs unanſwer'd. Accordingly the un 
King fixd on Jobn Curvy, Earl of Ulſter, now a Priſoner in the Tower, a | 
Man of a Gigantick Body and undaunted Fierceneſs, who when the King ask'd 
him Whether he would combate in his Cauſe, anſwer'd No, not in thy Cauſe, | 
nor for thy Sake, but for the Kingdom's Right 1 will fight to the laſt Moment : | 
of Life. While with vaſt Fating he repair'd his decay'd Limbs and Nerves, | 
the French Champion hearing of his exceſſwe Feeding, and his proportionable | 
Strength, and dreading him as a Monſter of Nature, he retir d ſecretly into wo private | 
Spain, not daring to vilit France again. Of this Earl Curvy we are further af- "" 
ſur'd, that afterwards when the two Kings met upon a Truce in France, Kin 
Philip hearing he was in the Engliſh Camp, deſir d King John to let him ſee 
ſome Experiment of his fam'd Strength. Whereupon an Helmet of excellent 
Proof, full facd with Mail, was ſet upon a wooden Block; when the Earl firſt 
looking round with a moſt dreadful Aſpect, lift up his mighty Sword, and cleft 
ſo deep through the Steel into the knotty Wood, that none prefent but huuſelf 
could draw it out again, which he did with Eaſe. Then being ask'd by the 
King, Why he look'd ſo fiercely before he ſtruck, he auſwer'd, That if he had 


other Spectators. Both Kings made him large Preſents, and ohn freely re- 
ſtor'd him to his Earldom of U/ſer. 
But what King Philip could not perform by one Champion in England, he 

effected in Normandy by many, where after great Succeſs he took the chief Ci- 
ty of Roven, by the Surrender of the Cirizens, and that after a long Siege, and 
merely for want of ſending them timely Aſſiſtance. It was ſurrender'd upon Roven fur- 
honourable Terms and divers advantagious Articles, the chief of which were, e 0 the 
That the City ſhould enjoy all its ancient Franchiſes and Privileges ; but, as ch. 
Mezeray well obſerves, This Precaution prov'd as feeble againſt abſolute Power, | 
as Paper is againſt Iron ; for as ſoon as he became Maſter of it, he utterly de- 
moliſh'd all its noble Walls, and forbad them ever to be built again. After 
this the Caſtle on the Rock of Andeli was taken, partly by undermining, and 

artly by Famine, after it had been beſieg ¶ almoſt a Year ; but before the 
Enen y could enter, when they had ſcarce Proviſions leſt for one Meal, the va- 
liant Governor Roger Lacy, ſcorning to make Conditions for himſelf, and re- 
ſolving to make the Prize as dear as poſſible to the Enemy, he couragiouſly 
with Sword in Hand, together with divers of his brave Companions mounting 
their Horſes, ſally'd out, and killing great Numbers of the French, maintain'd 
a noble Fight, before they were taken. After the Surrender of the Caſtle, Roger 
was carry d into France; yet for the great Courage and Bravery he thew'd in 
the Defence of it, the King commanded that he ſhould be Priſoner at large; 
this Prince having ſo much Generoſity as to make a wide Diſtinction between 
this gallant Man, and ſuch Cowards as Fitz-Water and De Quincy, before- 
mention'd; and indeed this unfortunate Gentleman was worthy to have ſerv'd 
a better and more vigilant Maſter. Not long after, the French King having 
taken the Caſtles of Arches and Vernevil, became compleat Maſter of all Nor- 
mandy. And thus was that Dukedom, the nobleſt Jewel in the Engliſb Diadem, 
which had been diſmember'd from France for three hundred and twenty Years, 4 1% Pu 
and govern d by twelve ſueceſſive Dukes of the Norman Race, now torn from England: 
it, and made ſubject to another Miſter; inglorioutly to him who loſt it, unjuſt- 


ly by him who got it, and in a great Meaſure perfidiouſly by ſuch as ſhould, 
and might have kept it. 
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with Main, 
Tourain, An- 
jou and Poi- 
Qou. 


The Death of 


Dues Elca- 
nor. 


The King de- 


ſeate in bi. 
Deſegns, 


Arch-Biſhop 
Hubert's 


Dent. 


Normandy was not the only Country that was loſt, for almoſt all the reſt of ,,,. 
the tranſmarine Dominions ſuſtain'd the ſame Fate: And the Cities and Caſtles gl. l 


ſubje& to the King of England, being now reduc'd to great Streights, ſent over 
to let him know their Condition, That the Time of the Truce was almoſt ex. 
pir d, and that they muſt either deliver up their Fortreſſes, or ſuffer their Ho. 


ſtages to be deſtroy d. 9 the King anſwer'd their Meſſengers, That 


they muſt expect no Aſſiſtance from him, and therefore they might att as they 
thought fit. Thus for want of Relief, likewiſe all Main, Tourain, Anjou and 
Poickou, came under the Dominion of the French King, except Rochel, Toarz 
and Niors; and thus was King John treated by the ſame Perſon, with whom 
he had ſo perfidiouſly join'd againſt his own Father and Brother. Yet ſtill the 
King ſpent his Time with his Queen wholly in Pleaſures, as if in her he had 
enjoy d all the World; only Trivet does in ſome degree excuſe him, alledging, 
That King John diſcourag'd by ſo many Diſaſters, could not raiſe an Army 
ſufficient cither to defend his Territories, or to recover what was loſt ; for his 
own Subjects being now generally diſcontented, refus'd to fight for him, and 
ſo he learnt by unhappy Experience, That all the real Power of Princes conſiſts 
in the Love of their People. About this Time the King's Mother, Queen 
Eleanor, dy d very aged, a Princeſs of an high and active Spirit, who had been 
Wife to two mighty Kings, and Mother to three; who after ſhe had met with 
all the Viciſſitudes of Fortune, liv'd juſt long enough to ſee moſt of her own 
hereditary Dominions loſt to a prevailing Conqueror. 


IV. King John, being reduc'd to ſmaller Dominions than any of his Pre- 7 
deceſſors ſince the Norman Conqueſt, began now to be ſenſible of his Foreign 


Diſhonours, and his Domeſtick Affronts; and by the Advice of his beſt Friends, 
he gather'd together a powerful Army and a mighty Navy, — to re- 
venge his Wrongs, and repair his Loſſes. But all his Deſigns were 


and Miſchiefs, uſing many Intreaties, and likewiſe threatning to detain him by 
Force. At length being overcome by their Importunities, he by their Advice 
ſent his Brother the Earl of Salisbury with a conſiderable Force to Rochelle, 
whither his natural Son Geoffry had been ſent before, and ſo diſmiſs'd the 
greateſt Part of his Noblemen and Knights; who having been put to vaſt Charges, 
in Expectation of an honourable Campain, ſolemnly curs'd the Authors of this 
Advice; and more eſpecially the Mariners, who to the Number of fourteen 
thouſand, for this Deſign brought their Ships from the utmoſt Parts of the 
Kingdom. As this prov'd a ſevere Diſappointment to many, ſo moſt of all to 
the King himſelf, who being reſtleſs and uneaſie, put to Sea with a ſmall Force 
but after two or three Days wafting backwards and forwards, he found it con- 
venient to return and land at Warham in Dorſetſhire. Immediately after he ex- 
torted a vaſt Sum of Mony from his Earls, Barons, Knights and Clergy, for 
refuſing to follow him beyond Sea to recover his loſt Dominions: Which was 
the ſecond Time he had rais'd Mony upon the Nation without the People's Con- 
lent; and was one of thoſe Grievances which afterwards caus'd the Barons to 


take up Arms againſt him, and ore of the particular Heads provided againſt 
by his great Charter. 


About the ſame 'T'ime Arch-Biſhop Hubert dy d, and the King in Perſon at . 
Canterbury ſeiz'd upon all his Wealth and Poſſeſſions, ſhewing himſelf highly“ 


ſatisfy'd, That he was freed from him whom he ſuſpe&ed to have held private 
Intelligence with the French King, declaring, That he was never a King till 


now, by reaſon of Hubert's 88 croſſing his Royal Reſolutions, as of 


late he did. But this Joy and Expectation of happier Days, was ſoon ſtifled and 
bury'd in the ſame Tomb with the Arch-Biſhop ; out of whoſe Aſhes ſuch a 


Fire- 


uddenly 
blaſted, chiefly by the means of the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury and the Earl 
of Pembroke, who, when he was ready to take Shipping at Portſmouth, came 
to him and diſſuaded him from this Expedition; alledging many Inconveniencies 
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F ire-brand was produc'd, as f. inflam'd and embroil'd the Affairs of 
King John, =e the whole Nation. 


eſteeming a rewarding Pope, proceeded to an unprecedented Action, and at Mid- 
night choſe Reginald, the Sub-Prior of their Convent, for their Arch-Biſhop, 
without the leaſt Knowledge of the King. And obliging of him to the ſtricteſt 
Secrecy, they ſent him away to Rome with the utmoſt Expedition, not doubt- 
ing but his Holineſs out of Intereſt would confirm their Election. But this 
vain-glorious Monk, being got into Flanders, divulg'd the Secret in all Parts, 
declar'd himſelf Arch-Biſhop, and ſhew'd the Inſtrument of the Convent under 
their Seal: Of which when the reſt had notice, and that he had broke his Oath 
of Secrecy, they were highly incens'd, and to prevent the King's juſt Diſplea- 
ſure, they now ſubmitted themſelves to his Majeſty, humbly deſiring his Licence 
to chuſe a new Arch-Biſhop. This was freely granted by the King, but with 
this Intimation, That if they would chuſe John Gray, Biſhop of Norwich, 
they would do him an acceptable Piece of Service ; upon which the Monks 
unanimouſly choſe him in due Form, and the King and he went immediately 
to Canterbury, where the next Day the Prior in the Preſence of them and the 
Convent, declar'd the ſaid John duly elected Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury. After 
which the Monks plac'd him with great Solemnity in the Archiepiſcopal Throne, 
and the King with no leſs Ceremony put him in Poſſeſſion of the Temporaltics 
belonging to the Archbiſhoprick, to the general Satisfaction of all Men. 


u Thus the King's Affairs ſeem'd to ſucceed well in Eng land, and not worſe in 


France, where his Majeſty landed with a powerful Army at Roche. Upon 
which the Poictovins, glad of his Arrival, came in chearfully to him, and pro- 
mis'd their Aſſiſtance; and after he had ſubdu'd a conſiderable Part of Poictou, 
he ſat down before the ſtrong Caſtle of Mont-Auban, and battering it tifteen 
Days with his Engines, took it on the firſt of Auguſt, which Place Charles the 
Great could not take with a ſeven Years Siege. Upon this Succeſs the King 
wrote to his Juſtices, Biſhops and Nobility of England, how many great illu- 
ſtrious Priſoners, and what Horſe and Arms, and what innumerable Spoils he 
had taken. But the religious Perſons of thoſe Parts mediating between the two 
Kings, they procur'd a two Years Truce; and ſo King John return d into En- 
gland, ſoon loſing all the Advantages he had gain d. And now his Troubles 
began to fall heavy upon him from the Pope, who by his Artitices endeavour'd 
to make both the late Elections void; miſliking the Abilities of Reginald, as 
well as the Principles of Gray. When the King {ent ſome of the Monks of 
Canterbury to Rome, to obtain the Pope's Confirmation of Gray, at the ſame 
Time the Suffragan Biſhops of that Province, alſo ſent their Proctors to Rome, 
who highly complain d to the Pope, That the Monks had preſum d to chuſe an 
Arch-Biſhop without them, when they of common Right and ancient Cuſtom 
ought to have been preſent, and have join d to the Election; for which they 
alledg'd divers Decrees and hoy et gy a Witneſſes and Teſtimonials, 
That the Biſhops together with the Monks had choſen three Arch-Biſhops. 
The Monks on the other fide affirm'd, That by ancient and allow'd Cuſtom, 
and by ſpecial Privilege of divers Popes, they us d to make Elections without 
the Biſhops, which they offer d to prove by ſufficient Witneſles : And thus the 


. Proceſs continu'd till the following Year. 


e, In the mean Time King Zohn proceeded by his grand Council to raiſe a new 
Tax of the thirteenth Part of all Mens Moveables; 


ut while he endeavour d for 
theſe Sinews of War, he more and more loſt the Bands of Peace, the Hearts of 
his People. And hence aroſe the Beginnings of a miſerable Breach between the 
King and his Subjects, being both out of Proportion, and disjointed in thoſe 
Juſt Ligaments of Command and Obedience that ſhould hold them together; 
the reducing of which into due Form and Order, coſt many Lears Toil, and 
more noble Blood, than all the foreign Wars ſince the Conqueſt. One of the 
greateſt Incendiaries was Geoffry * Tork, who ſolemnly execrating 
K | 


all 


or immediately after his Death, the which was the 
junior Monks of Canterbury, too little valuing a declining King, and too much x I of \ 
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all the King's Receivers within his Province, fled ſecretly out of the Land. In 
theſe violent Proceedings the Clergy have been blam d by ſome Writers who 
were even Enemies to King John; eſpecially ſince they patiently permitted 
| Florentinus the Pope's Legate, not long before to carry away vaſt Sums from 
them to his Maſter's Coffers at Rome. Let ſtill theſe Domeſtick Troubles took 
away nothing from the King's Care; nor his good Hopes, which were much 
encreas'd by the Preſence of his Nephew the Emperor Ortho; who in Perſon 
arriving in England to project for his own and his Uncle's Wars, was with great 
Joy met by the King, and conducted through London by Night, where all the 
City was ſeen in her Glory, and the Streets adorn d with the richeſt Hang- 
ings, beautified with the Luſtre of pendant Crowns, and ſhining Lamps. After 
ſome Days Continuance, and magnificent Entertainments, the Emperor depart. 
ed, not unfurniſh'd with Helps to carry on his Wars. 


In the mean Time the Troubles and Miſchiefs began now to ſhow themſelves c- 


from the See of Rome; where at length there was a ſolemn Hearing before the 
Pope concerning the double Election at Canterbury. After which, thoſe who 
{ſtood for Reginald the Sub-Prior, 8 him to his Holineſs, as being firſt 
and duly elected, while the other Party offer d to prove the firſt Election void, 
as being made by Night without the King's Conſent, and chief Part of the Con- 
vent; ſo that after long Diſputes, the Pope proceeded to an unprecedented Acti- 
on, and publickly judg'd both theſe Perſons Uncanonical; and by the Advice 
of his Cardinals null'd them both, abſolutely forbidding either Party to enter 
upon the Archiepiſcopal Dignity. And to eſtabliſh his Intereſt and Power at 
The Pope nomi- Once, he nominated Stephen Langton, an Engliſpman and Cardinal, for their 
* iſhop of Arch-Bithop, urging the Monks to chuſe him: Ar firſt they alledg'd, That they 
Canterbury. could make no Canonical Election, without the Conſent of the King and their 


I 


Convent; but the Pope reply'd, That they had in themſelves the full Power of 


the Church of Canterbury; and that in Elections at the Apoſtolick See, the 
Conſent of Princes was not expected; and then he commanded all preſent, by 
vertue of their Obedience, and upon pain of a Curſe, to chuſe him Arch-Bi. 
ſhop, whom he had appointed for their Father and Paſtor. Upon this poſitive 
Command, the Monks, dreading the Pope's unbonnded Power, all except one 
Elias de Brantfield, with great Reluctance gave their Conſents; and fo Cardi- 
nal Langton was conſecrated Arch-Biſhop by the Pope himſelf at Viterbo, on 
the ſeventeenth Day of June, contraty to common Law and Equity. 


He endeavours The Pope being ſenſible that King John would deeply reſent this arbitrary :... 


ſhot, 
ende: 


— the Proceeding, ſent over his Nuntio with four extraordinary Rings, ſet with rich ** 


Stones of four different Colours; and alſo a ſubtle inſinuating Letter, ſetting 
forth the wonderful Miſteries contain'd in the Roundneſs of the Rings, and 
their various Colours, which ſignify'd, as he faid, the four cardinal Virtues, 
with ſeveral Divine Graces; and concluding with an earneſt Exhortation to fol- 
low each of thoſe Virtues thus frgnify'd. Yer the Pope would not rely upon 
the King's good Pleaſure, but alſo Penny wrot other Letters, in which he 
exhorted the King #0 receive and acknowledge Stephen Langton, à Native of 
his own Kingdom, and a Cardinal well skill d in all Sorts of Learning, ſince 
his exemplary Life and Converſation would be of great Advantage both to his 
Body and Soul. But till to ſecure all, he alſo ſent his peremptory Command 
to the Prior and Monks, to receive and obey him as their Arch-Biſhop, as well 
in Temporals as Spirituals. The King receiving his Letters, and hearing of all 
| Proceedings, in a great Rage charg d the Monks of Canterbury with Treaſon; 
who i» greatly remonſtrating, That in Prejudice to his Prerogative, they had firſt choſen their 
erat 4. Sub- Prior without a Licence, and then to make ſome feign'd Amends, elected 
| the Biſhop of Norwich; and that tho their Fourney to Rome was at his own 
Expence, yet, as an Aggravation to their firſt Offence, they had preſum'd to 

ehuſe Stephen Langton his declared Enemy, and hail causd him to be conſe- 

erated Arch-Biſpop. For which cauſe the King, in the Heat of his Fury, ſent 


two 


rene * * 


— — 
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two cruel and ill- natur d Knights, with ſome other Officers, to drive the Monks | 
of Canterbury out of England, as Criminals of the higheſt Nature: And theſe, | 
in purſuance of the King's Orders, entering the Monaſtery with drawn Swords, 
commanded the Prior and Monks, in the Name of the King, immediately, to 
depart out of the Nation, or elſe they would certainly burn them, and their 
Monaſtery together. The Monks being greatly terrify'd, without further Con- 
ſiderat ion left their Monaſtery, and all their Goods to be confiſcated; and 
paſling into Flanders, were kindly receiv'd in the Abby of St. Bertin, and in | 
other adjoining Monaſteries. g | 

„en. King John, not thus ſatisfy d, ſent Meſſengers to the Pope with expoſtulary The Xing 2 | 

* Letters, letting forth, the Injury done him in vacating the Elettion of the Bi- 1 Bag 
ſhop of Norwich, and conſecrating Stephen Langton without his Conſent; a 
Perſon wholly unknown to him, educated in France, and a Correſpondent of 
his open Enemies; all this to the Prejudice and Subverſion of the Rights | 
and Prerogatives of his Crown : Declaring he would immutably ſtand by the 
Election of the Biſhop of Norwich; remembring him, That Rome receiv d | 
more Profit from England, than from all the Tranſalpine Regions ; and 

: threatning, if he could not have a favourable Hearing at Rome, he would | 

< preclude all Perſons from paſſing thither, by ſhutting up his Ports : Hor ſince 

he had Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops and Prelates, abounding in Learning, in his | 

own Dominions, if he were forcd to it, he would neither ſeek for Juſtice | 

| 
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nor Judgment in foreign Countries. Lo which the Pope, after ſome Reſpite, 
return'd a cunning and plauſible Anſwer, in which he tirſt mildly blam'd the 


: King for giving ſo rough an Anſwer to his humble and obliging Letters, and who 1 wow 
| = next juſtify d the Election of Cardinal Langton, as one who had long ſtudy'd _ 5 


in the Univerſity of Paris, and had merited to be made a *Dottor both in the 
liberal Arts, and Theology: Further aſſuring him, That tho' at Elettions made 
at the Apoſtolick See, the Conſent of Princes was not requiſite, yet notwith- 
ſtanding, two Monks had been ſpecially deputed to gain his Aſſent ; but being 
detain'd at Dover, they were not able to perform what was enjoin'd them. | 
Then juſtifying the Election as agreeable to the Canons of the ancient Fathers, 
he concluded with a threatning Advice, That ſince his Father and Brother had 
abjur'd that evil Cuſtom, he ought to ſubmit to his good Pleaſure, which 
would be muck for his Honour, and not to reſiſt God and the Church in this 
Cauſe, for which that bleſſed Martyr and glorious Arch-Biſhop Thomas Beck- 
et had ſhed his Blood. | 
Pais, Theſe laſt were terrible Words to a King whoſe Father had been ſo great a A. D. 
Suflerer; which were ſucceeded by a new Command from the Pope to the Bi- | 
ſhops of London, Ely and Worceſter, to argue the Affair with the King, and . 
if they found him contumacious, to declare that his Kingdom ſhould be inter- Reg. 16* 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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dicted; and if he ſtill perſiſted, that his Holineſs would lay a heavier Hand 
upon him. Upon which theſe Biſhops immediately repairing to the King, en- 
treated him with Tears tt recall the Arch-Biſhop and Monks to their Church, 
and honour and love them with perfect Charity, that he might avoid the Scan- 
dal of the Interdift ; but while they were proceeding in their Speech, the 
King, ſenſible of theſe numerous Indignities, fell into a violent Paſſion, and by 
a ſolemn Oath declar'd, That if any ſhould preſume to interdict his Territories, 
be would ſend all the Prelates and Clergy of England to the Pope, and confi- 
ſcate their Goods; and if he found any Romans within his Dominions, he 
would deprive them of their Eyes and Noſes, and ſend them to Rome, that 
they might be diſtinguiſbd from thoſe of other Nations: And he further com- 
manded the Biſhops immediately to depart his Preſence, as they valu'd their 
* preſent Safeties. The King was further provok d by the Behaviour of Simon 
} Langton, who about the ſame Time, before divers Biſhops, advis'd him to re- 
, ceive his Brother Stephen as Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury; and when the King 
ſpoke to him of preſerving his Royal Dignity in this Affair, he inſolently re- 
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Clergy to the apd their Goods to be ſeiz'd : The Concubines of the Prieſts and Clerks 
mole. throughout England were impriſon'd by the King's Officers, and forc'd to pay 


d, That he could do nothing in his Majeſty's Behalf, unleſs he would 
bel throw himſelf upon his Brother's Mercy. The above-mention'd Biſhops, 


ins no Signs of Complianee, abandon'd the King, and on the twenty ſe- 
o March, they ſolemnly interdicted the whole Kingdom of England 
and Dominion of Wales, in Obedience to the Pope's Commands; upon which 
there was a Ceſſation of all Divine Service, except Confeſſion, Baptiſm of In- 
fants, and Adminiſtration of the Euchariſt to dying Perſons; ſo that the Bodies 
of the Dead were carry'd out of the Cities and Towns, and without any Cere- 
mony like Beaſts were tumbled into Pits and Ditches. 


The King fearing the Conſequence of the Interdict, and his Subjects Hatred, . 


proceeded to violent Methods, ſent to his Sheriffs and other Miniſters, and com- 
manded with dreadful Threats all Prelates and their inferior Clergy forthwith 
to depart the Kingdom, and repair to the Pope, requiring him to do the King 
Tuſtice for this Injury. He alſo put all Biſhopricks, Abbies and Priories under 
the Cuſtody of * commanding all the Church Rents to be confiſcated, 


great Compoſitions for their Liberty: The Monks and Men in Orders, while 
travelling upon the Road, were thrown off their Horſes, and robb d and abus d 
by the King's Soldiers: Alſo the Relations of the Arch-Biſhop and thoſe Biſhops 
who pronounc'd the Interdict, were by the King's Command rifled of their 
Goods, and caſt into Priſon. Yet notwithſtanding all theſe Evils, M. Paris 
tells us, That the foreſaid Biſhops remain'd beyond Sea, living in all manner 
* of Delights, not oppoſing themſelves as a Wall of Defence for the Lords 
* Houſe; but when they ſaw the Wolf coming, they left their Sheep and fled. 
After theſe general Seiſures, the King in a ſhort Time reſtor'd the Lands and 
Goods of all ſuch Ecclefiaſticks as celebrated Divine Service, adminiſter'd the 
Sacraments, and refus'd to obey the Interdict; but retain'd the Eſtates of all the 
reſt. And for the Security of ſuch as obey'd him, he 1fſu'd out his Precept, 
that no Man againſt his Peace ſhould abuſe them either in Word or Deed; which 
if they did, they ſhould if purſu'd be hang'd upon the next Tree. But theſe 
were all immediately condenin'd by the See of Rome: And this was the preſent 
State of the Clergy of England; ſuch as oblig'd the King were ſuſpended by 
the Pope, and ſuch as obey'd the Pope were depriv'd by the King. 

Such irregular Proceedings in the _ and ſuch Perplexities in the People 47 
could not but occaſion great Hatred and Murmurings ; therefore to prevent the 
Effects of ſuch Diſcontents, the King requir'd of his Nobility new Oaths of 


- Allegiance, and Pledges of ſuch as he moſt ſuſpected, as alſo Homage of all 


Freeholders, even from twelve Years of Age, all whom he diſmiſs'd with the Cere- 
mony of a Kiſs of Peace. Miſdoubting alſo the Pope's further Intent to abſolve 
his Subjects from their due Allegiance, after the Example of his Father Henry, 
he gather'd together a powerful Army for all Exigencies. The Terror of which 
he tirſt diſplay'd in the North, being diſoblig d at William King of Scotland, 
for receiving ſome Out- laws fled out of England, and for marrying his Daugh- 
ter to the Earl of Boloigne without his Conſent. But upon his Approach to the 
Borders of Scotland, King William deſird Peace, and by the Mediation of 
Friends to both Nations, they made up the Breach upon theſe Terms, That t 

King of the Scots ſhould pay King John eleven thouſand Marks of Silver, and 
that his two Daughters ſhould be deliver'd as Pledges for the Security of the 
Peace between them. The Dread of the King's Power paſs'd ſo ſwiftly out of 
the North into the Weſt, that upon his Return, the Princes of Wales, and 
others, rich and poor, came to him at Woodſtock to do him Homage, But all 
theſe Ties of Allegiance were in Danger of being difloly'd by a new Sentence 


The King ex- from Rome of an Excommunication of the King's Perſon, with ſtrict Injunction 


89MmMunicat 


by the Pope. 


for all Men to abandon his Preſence : Which being ſent to be pronounc'd by 
the Biſhops and Prelates in England, all of them for Fear or Favour of the 
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ing, neglefted the Pope's Commands, and let the Apoſtolick Proceſs eſcape 
RS 4 — — the Sentence was ſo well known, that it became 
the Subject of all Mens Diſcourſe; particularly of Geoffry Arch-Deacon of 


Norwich, who in the Exchequer declar'd to his Aﬀociate, That it was not ſafe 


for benefic'd Men to continue in the Service of an excommunicated King, and 


ſo retird without leave. For which the King commanded him to be put in 
Irons in a cloſe Priſon, and a leaden Cope to be put upon him, the Preſſure of 
which much haſten'd his Death: But the greater and wiſer Sort, both of the 
Nobility and others, continu'd their Attendance on the King's Court and Perſon, 
without Regard of the Cenfure. 5 

In the mean Time the King, raiſing great Sums of Mony, to ſhow his Power, 
with a mighty Army paſs d over into Ireland, which Country had been too 
long neglected ; and arriving at Dublin, he was there met with more than 
twenty petty Kings and Princes of that Country, who dreading his Arms, paid 
him Homage and Fealty. All the Try 0g Parts readily ſubmitted ; but 
to the reſt, the King march'd with his Forces, took many ſtrong Places trom the 
Enemy, ſubdu'd the Province of Connaught, and took Cuthol the King Pri- 
ſoner. Having reduc'd all Parts, be impriſon d the Engh/h Fugitives, took 


| Pledges both of the Engliſh and Iriſh Inhabitants, punith'd MalefaQtors with 


Death, turbulent Perſons with Ranſoms, eſtablith'd all their Laws, Coin and 
Officers according to the Engliſh Form, and deputed a wiſe and upright Go- 
vernor over them, the Biſhop of Norwich, Competitor to Cardinal Langton, 
Thus he eſtabliſh'd on that barbarous Iſland ſuch an exact and well order d Face 
of Government, as was its Stay in thoſe tumultuous Tunes, and a Pattern for 
more peaceful Ages to imitate z by which ſpeedy Conquelt and Reformation, 
he juſtly merited the Title given him of Lord of Ireland. As he was ſuc- 
ceſsful in theſe Parts, ſo was he no leſs in Wales, both in this and the follow- 
ing Lear: For after he return'd from Ireland, and laid ſuch vaſt Fines upon the 
Ecclefiaſticks as amounted to a hundred thouſand Pounds Sterling, he with a 
powerful Army march'd into the farthermoſt Parts of Wales, as far as Snow- 
dun; ſo that the petty Princes, and Nobles ſubmitted without any Oppoſition. 
Then to ſecure their future Subje&ion, he took twenty eight Hoſtages of them, 
and ſo return d in Triumph, as Conqueror of Wales. 


M.P avis V. The Nation had now laid under an Interdict near three Years and an 


kc, 


half, which prov'd highly dangerous to the King, as well as intolerably grievous 
to the People. So that at length the - finding the Pope inflexible, and in- 
ſenſible of the Burden of ſo many Chriſtians, he began to relent and recede 
from his former Reſolutions, hoping to ſettle his own and Subjects Tranquility, 
tho with great Indignity to himſelf. In his Return from Wales, he was met 
at Northampton by two Nuntio's from the Pope, Pandolf a Sub-Deacon, and 
Durand a Knight Templar, who were ſent purpoſely into England to make 
Peace between the King and the Eccleſiaſticks. Being met together, after a 
long Debate, the King freely a ard them, That the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, 
and the Monks, and all the pfoſcribd Biſhops might return in Peace and ge- 
eurity to their own Palaces; and that the Holy Church ſhould have all the 
Franchiſes it enjoy'd in the Reign of Edward the Confeſſor. But becauſe the 
King would not, or indeed could not, make full Satisfaction for the Goods of 
the 28 and Biſhops formerly confiſcated, and for the Damages they 
had ſuſtain'd, the Treaty became wholly ineffectual, and the Nuntios return d 
into France. But before they departed, they denounc d that Execration againſt 
the King's Perſon, which the Biſhops had wholly declin d, and ſo incens'd the 
Pope againſt him, that in the latter end of the Year, he proceeded to greater 
Contumelies than ever, and abſoly'd all his Subjects, High and Low, from their 
Faith and Obedience to him; ſtrictly enjoining all Perſons ander pain of Ex- 
communication, to avoid him in Private and Publick, at his Table, Council, 
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and common Converſation. For, as our Author tells us, the King had at the 
Time of the Interdi&, divers Councellors about him, as well of the Clergy as 
Laity, whom he names ; who ſtriving to pleaſe him in all Things, were ſup- 
pos'd not to adviſe him according to Law or Reaſon, but his own Humour. 


Notwithſtanding theſe ſtri& Prohibitions, in Lent following the King had a 4, 
noble Feaſt in Clarkenwell, where he knighted Prince Alexander, only Son and %=«. 


Heir to the King of the Scots, who return'd home with the Applauſe and Con- 

atulations of both Kingdoms. Not long after, the Welſb having made ſeveral 
poſtile Incurſions and Devaſtations in England, the king highly provok'd, levy'd 
a great Army, reſolving to ravage all Wales, and extirpate the Inhabitants , 
and for a preſent Revenge he hang d up all the twenty eight Hoſtages deliver'd 
to him the Year before. But in this, as in moſt other Actions, he met with 
unexpected Obſtructions; for being ready for his Expedition, he receiv'd Let- 
ters from the King of the Scots and others of a Traiterous Conſpiracy form'd 


againſt him, which at firſt he ſlighted, and march'd forward to Cheſter. But 


there receiving Letters again to the ſame Effect, that he ſhould either be ſlain 
by his Noblemen, or deliver d up to his Enemies, and now underſtanding that 
the great Men of England thought themſelves diſcharg'd from their Obedience 
to him, he disbanded his Army and return'd to London, From whence he 
diſpatch'd Commiſſioners to all ſuſpected Perſons of Quality, obliging them to 
ſend Pledges of their Fidelity; upon which many out of Fear ſent their Sons, 
Nephews and neareſt Relations, to appeaſe his Indignation; but Euſtace de Veſcie, 
and Robert Fitz-Walter, being accus d of Treaſon, fled one into Scotland, and the 
other into France. Theſe Defections were much promoted by the pretended Pre- 


ditions of one Peter a Hermite of Wakefield in Torkſhire, who propheſy d that 


by the next Aſcention Day, John ſhould no longer be King. As the King took 
care to ſecure this Perſon, ſo he was not backwards in any ſevere Methods with 
others: And here our Author M. Paris adds, That being a Prince of inſatiable 


Luſt and Cruelty, he had now highly provok'd divers of the Nobility by de- 


bauching of their Wives and Daughters, by baniſhing their Relations, or by 
reducing them to Poverty by his illegal Exactions; ſo that he had made him- 
ſelf almoſt as many Enemies as there were Noblemen in the Kingdom. He fur- 
ther adds, J hat when they knew themſelves to be abſolv'd from their Fidelit 

by the Pope, they rejoic'd exceedingly; and if common Fame might be t 
they had each of them ſign d and ſeal d a certain Charter which they had ſent 


to the French King, aſſuring him he might ſafely come into England, obtain 
the Kingdom, and be crown'd with Honour. 


1 hele were proper I imes for the Pope to make his utmoſt Advantage; who cz. 


_ both inflexible and inſatiable, now reſolv d to effect his Deſigns, tho with 
the Confuſion of Chriſtendom. A fair Opportunity was now offer'd him by the 
humble Supplications of Arch-Biſhop Langton, the Biſhops of London and Ely, 
That he would vouchſafe, out of his pious Compaſſion, to ſupport the Englith 
Church, then at the 'Foint of Ruin, Upon which Pope Innocent by the Ad- 
vice of his Cardinals and others, refolv'd to 00 ay his utmoſt Power, and by 
a ſolemn Sentence decreed, That King John ſhould be intirely depos'd from his 
King dom, and that his Holineſs ſhould provide a more worthy Perſon to. ſuc- 
ceed him. Accordingly he wrote to Philip King of France, requiring him To 
put this Sentence in Execution; promiſing him, To grant him Remiſſium of all 
his Sms, together with the Kingdom of England in perpetual Right, when once 
he had dethron'd the preſent Poſſeſſor. That he might not be wanting in any 
Thing, ke wrote to the Potentates, Knights and Warriors of divers Nations, ex- 


citing them To gn themſelves with the 71 to follow the King of France 


as their General in this Expedition againſt King John, and endeavour 10 vin- 
dicate the Injury done to the Catholick Church: Decreeing further, That who- 


ever contributed either Mony, or other Aſſiſtance, towards the ſubduing of this 
contumacious King, ſhould be ſecure not only in their Gocds and Perſons, but 


alſo 
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alſo as to their Souls, through the Prayers of the Church ; and they ſhould en- 

Joy the ſame Privileges with thoſe who viſited the Sepulchre of our Lord. 
With this ample Commiſſion, the Pope ſent Pandolf his Nuntio with the En- 
gliſ» Biſhops for England; firſt giving them Inſtructions, that every Thing 
ſhould be punctually put in Execution, according to his Order. The Legate 
having ask'd him 3 What he ſhoud do, if King John repented and 
made Satisfattion to God and the Romiſh Church the Pope thereupon pre- 
ſcrib'd certain Conditions of Peace, to which if the King would aſſent, he 
might yet obtain the Favour of the Apoſtolick See. 

Un, The French King likewiſe receiving from the Arch-Biſhop and his Aſſociates A. D. 
the Apoſtolick Sentence, became very fond of that Imployment, to which his 1213. 
own ancient Many, and the Diſſoyalty of the Engliſʒ Barons had prompt- Reg. 2+. 
ed him; both which he was now willing to mask with the ſpecious Pretext of 8. 17 
Juſtice and Devotion. Under which Colours he ſummor'd all his Dukes, Earls, — = _— 
Barons, Knights and Soldiers to appear at Roven upon pain of the higheſt Pu- 

niſhments; ſo that in a ſhort Time he had a mighty Army at that City, as well 

as a powerful Navy at the Mouth of the River dne. A Preparation ſo formi- 

dable could not be long hidden from King John, who meeting with an Oppo- 

ſition both domeſtick and foreign, redoubled his Care, and immediately com- 

manded all his Officers both for Sea and Land, under the ſevereſt Penalties, to 

repare both a Navy and an Army ſufficient-to give a check to ſuch a powerful 

; nvaſion. By which Means ſuch intinite Multitudes throng'd to Dover, and 

; other Harbours, that the Commanders, for want of Proviſions, diſmiſſing the 

reſt, encamp d at Barham«Downs only with ſixty thouſand ſelect and valiant 

0 Men; who, as our Author obſerves, had they been hearty and unanimous, no 

I Prince in the World could have withſtood the King of England; fo well ap- 
inted were his Forces by Land, and fo well prepared were his Fleets by Sea. 
ut the great Misfortune was, That the Clergy were incens'd againſt him by 
reaſon of the Interdi&, and the Power he exercis'd over them; and the Laity 

no leſs, for his Taxes, and Arbitrary Proceedings. | 

„en. While both Shores of the Sea were overſpread with the Armies of the two 

wi". great Kings, the one N for the Enemy, and the other for fair Winds and 
more Forces, Pandolf the Pope's Legate, obtaining a ſate Conduct from King 
John, arriv'd at Dover to put thoſe ſecret Inſtructions in execution, which his 
Maſter had expreſly preſcrib'd. He there repreſented to the uneaſie King the 

1 great Miſthiefs ht was to expett from that vaſt Fleet and Army the King of 

| France had compleatly furniſn'd for the entire Conqueſt of his Kingdom; it 

which all the Biſhops, Clergy and others, unjuſtly bamſh'd the Land, were re- 

ſolv'd to come over ; and which was ſtill more dangerous, the French King had 

receiv'd Charters and Aſſurances from moſt of the great Men of England, 

that they were ready to become his Subjetts : Therefore his only Security remai- 

ning was penitentiy to ſubmit to the Apoſtolick See, under which Shelter, he 

might be ſafe from this impending Storm. Theſe Straits and Difficulties were 

undoubtedly very dreadful to a diſhearten'd Prince, who ſaw ſo many mortal 

Enemies abroad to attack him, and ſo few faithful Friends at Home to defend 

him; which drove him into this melancholy Apprehenſion, that his wavering 

Nobility would either abandon him in the Field, or betray him to the Swor 

of his Enemies. Thus thinking it better to yield to the Times, with an Aſſu- 

rance of his'Crown and the s Favour, than deſperately to hazard the Loſs 

of all, he reſolv'd to redeem his Safety on ſuch Conditions as Neceſſity and the 

Pope now laid upon him; and at length with a bleeding Heart, and a Flood of Xing John «- 

| Tears, he ſubmitted to the Form of Peace as it was ready drawn up by the ,, be. 

Pope, in which he took a ſolemn Oath, To obey the Commands of his Holi- = * 

* neſs in all Things for which he had been excommunicated, and to make full 

* Reſtitution, for all Things which had been taken from the Clergy or Lai 

F N | | BY ty 

by reaſon of the Interdict or depending Conteſt, for which he was to lay dowtt 


| eight 
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© eight thouſand Pounds in part; and to gm and receive into Favour not 


© only the proſcribed Biſhops, but alſo the Prior and Monks of Canterbury, and 
all other Clerks or Laicks concern'd in it. That he would confirm theſe 
„Things by his Letters Patents, and cauſe as many Biſhops and Barons, as 
© ſhould be choſen by the Arch-Biſhop and Biſhops, to ſwear, and give their 
Letters Patents for the Security of the Peace. And that if he, or any other 
© by his Order ſhould violate this Agreement, then thoſe Biſhops or Barons, on 
behalf of the Church, ſhould adhere to the Pope's Commands againſt them, 
and that he would for ever loſe the Cuſtody of vacant Churches. Next that 
© he would ſend all theſe Letters of Security, for the Performance of all, to the 
« Arch-Biſhop and Biſhops before their Return into England. Finally that he 
« would utterly diſclaim his Right to out- law any Clergy-Man, or any Lay-Man, 
© fo far as it related to this Matter. 

As the King ſwore to obey the Commands of the Pope in all Things relating 477 
to this Conteſt, ſo he ſoon found with a more — Dejection of Mind what *. 
theſe Commands were; for his Crimes were accounted ſo great againſt God and 
the Church, that there could be no Expiation without a Reſignation of his 
Crown. Accordingly two Days after, which was the Period of the Hermit's 
Prophecy, King John at Dover, by the Commands of the Pope preordain d at 
Rome, taking oft his Crown from his Head, humbly ſurrender'd it into the 
Pope's Hands by his Attorney Pandolf; at whoſe Feet he allo laid his Scepter, 
Robe, Sword, Ring, and all the Royal Enſigns. After which he ſubſcribd to 
another Charter, W hereby he reſign'd his Kingdoms to the Pope, profeſſing he 
did it neither out of Fear, or Conſtraint, but of his own free Will, and in the 
Common Council of his Barons, as having no other Way to make Satisfaction 
to God and the Church for his Offence; and that thenceforward he would 
hold his Crown as a Feudatary of the Church of Rome paying an annual Pen- 

fron of a Thouſand Marks for both the Kingdoms of England and Ireland. And 
if he or any of his & 1 deny d Submiſſion, without Repentance, he ſhould 
forfeit his Right to the Kingdom. Whereupon the King in the Preſence of all 
did Homage to the Pope, as his ſupreme Lord, repreſented by Pandolf, in the 
moſt ſubmiſſive and abject Manner; and delivering ſome Mony as an earneſt of 
his Subjcaior, the Legate proudly trod it under his Feet, to manifeſt his Ma- 
ſter's Greatneſs. That theſe Things were tranſacted in the Preſence of ſome 
Peers, who gave no Conſent to them, appears by Henry Arch-Biſhop of Dublin, 


the chief Man in that Aflembly, who both inwardly griev'd at it, and openly 
diſclaim'd againſt 1t. Fd 


V. King John had now debas'd himſelf to a lower Degree than any King y,,, 
before him, which render'd him the Obje& of the Nation's Contempt, as well 
as Hatred: And while he was parting with his Crown to the Pope, King Phi- 
lip was buſily preparing his Head to wear it, and his Fleets and Armies to win 
it. Upon which the Legate, after five Days Poſſeſſion, re-deliver'd the Crown, 
but not releas'd the Cenſures till all Conditions were perform'd, and then haſtned 
into France ; where he immediately exhorted King Phi to disband his Forces 
and deſiſt from the deſign d Expedition againſt King John, who was now an 
obedient and reconcil'd Son to the Church. King Philip, who like the Pope 
regarded John's Kingdom more than his Repentance, was highly incens d at 
this Propoſal, alleging, That he had already expended more than ſixty thou- 
ſand Pounds in his Preparations, and had undertaken the Enterprize by the 
ſpecial Commands of his Holineſs, and for the Remiſſion of his Sins ; there- 
FE no uew Cenſures ſhould deter him from his Deſigns. In which Reſolution 
calling a Council of his Nobles and Feudataries, all join'd with him except 
Ferrand Farl of Flanders, who freely declar'd That the Expedition was both 
unjuſt and impratticavle, and that the King ought rather to think of reſtoring 
the tranſmarme Countries he unjuſtly detam'd, than of invading 4 Country to 


which 
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inſt this Earl, to prevent future Inconveniencies from him; and accordingly 
8 his ha, Fleet to ſail towards Flanders; whilſt he by Land en- 
deavour'd to ſubdue that Country. King John having Intelligence of his 
Friend's Diſtreſs, immediately ſent out his Navy under the Conduct of three 


: Holland, and the Earl of Bulloign; who happily ſurprizing the French Fleet 


4h he had no Right at all; and therefore he abſolutely refusd his Aſli- 
_ This Bro po, d the French King to dire& the Courſe of his Arms, firſt 


brave Commanders, his natural Brother the Earl of Salisbury, the Duke of 


Hi: Fleet is 
6 at the Port of Damme, took three hundred of them loaden with Proviſions, 5 l Kai. 
4 Arms and other valuable Things, and burnt and ſunk above a hundred more; 


ſo that the French King was ſo greatly diſappointed, that he ſhortly after re- 
turn'd to Pars. | : 
en. King John ſwoln with this Succeſs, was now elevated with the Hopes of 
regaining all his loſt Countries, and the more becauſe he had the Promiſe of 
Aſliſtance both from the Emperor and the Earl of Flanders; and to this End he 
ather'd a powerful Army to Portſmouth, But in the midſt of this hopeful 
Prolped, he met with his uſual Diſappointment; for being ready to take Ship- 
ping, the great Men and Barons directly deny d their Attendance, unleſs he was 
firſt abſolv'd from his Excommunication ; which had been deferr'd till the Ar- 
rival of the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury. Upon which the King immediately 
ſent over an honourable Embaſſie, and Letters of ſafe Conduct to the Arch-Bi- 
ſhop and the reſt of the Exiles, to return and receive Satisfaction according to 
the Articles with the Legate. Accordingly the Arch-Bithop of Canterbury, 
the Biſhops of London, Ely, Lincoln and Hereford, with the other Clerks and 
Laicks then in Baniſhment by reaſon of the Interdict, arriv'd at Dover on the 
ſixteenth Day of Fuly, and went to wait on the ag at Wincheſter ; who 
hearing of their Coming, went forth to meet them, and throwing himſelf at 
the Feet of the Biſhops, with a Flood of Tears befeech'd them 7o have pity on 
him and the Kingdom of England. Upon which, ſceing his great Humility, 
they lifted him from the Ground, and with Tears likewiſe led him to the Chap- 
ter-Houſe at Wincheſter, where before he was abſolv'd, he took an Oath, © That 
* he would to the utmoſt of his Power love, defend and maintain the Hol 
Church; That he would re-eſtabliſh the good Laws of his Anceſtors, eſpeci- 
© ally thoſe of King Edward, and deſtroy ſuch as were wicked ; That he would 
© judge all his Subjects according to the juſt Fudgment of his Court, and re- 
« ſtore to every Man his Right. He alſo ſwore, That he would make full Sa- 
© tisfattion to all concern'd in the Interdict, for what had been taken from 
* them, and that before next Faſter; or elſe his Sentence of Excommunication 
was to be renew'd. Moreover he {wore Fealty and Obedience rte Pope Inno- 
cent, and his Catholick Succeſſors, as it was contain d in his late Charter. 
Then the Arch-Biſhop, abſolving him, carry'd him into the Church, and there 
celebrated Maſs; from whence the Prelate went and din'd at the ſame 'Table 
with the King, to the general Joy and Satisfaction of the People. 
wa, The King now began to entertain freſh Hopes of Succeſs abroad, and accor- 
dingly repair'd again to Portſmouth in order to paſs into France; but as 11] For- 
rune generally attended him, ſo he was again diſappointed by his great Men, 
Ks and ſuch as held by Military Tenure, who complain'd That they had 
attended ſo long for this Expedition, that all their Mony was ſpent; and un- 
leſs he would furniſh them out of his own Treaſury, they could not go with 
him. The King refuſing this, took Shipping himſelf with his private Family, 
and after three Days arriv'd at Ferſey, while his Lords and great Men return d 
home; ſo that ſeeing himſelf deſerted, he ſail'd back to England, without any 
further Progreſs in this Deſign. But being highly incens'd, at his Return he 
rais d a powerful Force to chaſtize them whom he accounted as Rebels to the 
Performance,of their wonted Duty and Service; but while he was marching 
to reduce them, the new Arch-Biſhop 1 him at Northampton, declaring 
. hat 
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That to make War againſt any Perſon, without the Judgment of his Court, 
as a Violation of his late Oath. Upon which the King anſwer' d in a vio- 
lent Tone That he would not lay aſide the Buſineſs of his Kingdom for one 
Clerk, who had nothing to do with Lay-Mattersz and the next Morning 
march'd towards Nottingham. The Arch-Biſhop follow'd him, and threatned, 
That unleſs he immediately deſiſted, he would anathematize all thoſe, beſides 
himſelf, that took up Arms againſt any Man before the Relaxation of the In- 
terdict; by which means he caus'd the King to give over proſecuting the Ba. 
rons by Force, and by his Aſſiduity obtain d a competent Day for them to an- 
{wer in his Court. 
Upon the twenty fifth Day of Auguſt, a Council or Synod met at London to pes 
compoſe all Differences between the King and the Barons; at which Time the 
Biſhops, Abbots, Deans, and ſeveral Barons, being aſſembled in St. Paul's 
Church, Arch-Biſhop Stephen, after an Indulgence granted to Churches to chant 
over their publick Prayers with a low Voice, drew {ome of the chief Men aſide, 
and reminded them, That when he abſolv'd the King, he caus'd him to ſwear 
© That he would aboliſh all unjuſ} Laws, and eſtabliſh ſuch as were good 
© throughout the Kingdom : And further inform'd them, He had found a Char- 
ter of King Henry the Firſt, by which, if they thought fit, they might af. 
ſert their ancient Liberties ſo long loſt. Then producing the Charter it ſelf, 
which we have already mention'd in the firſt Year of that King's Reign, he 
caus'd it to be read publickly before them, where 1t was receiv'd with great Joy 
The Nobility and Satisfaction; and all ſwore in the Preſence of the Arch-Biſhop, That upon 
flandup for à convenient Opportunity, They would contend even to Death it ſelf for thoſe 
priviege Liberties. On the other fide the Arch-Biſhop promis'd them his faithful and 
utmoſt Aſſiſtance; and ſo the Confederacy being firmly concluded, the Confe- 
rence or Parliament was diflolved: This being the firſt League or Confederacy 
made by the Barons of England of the Norman Extract againſt the King, in 
Defence of their ancient Rights and Liberties. This was ſhortly after ſuc- 
ceeded by the Death of Geoffry Fitz-Peter, Juſticiary of England, who had 
been the chief Stay and Support of the Kingdom; yet his Death was ſo pleaſing 
to his Soveraign, that upon the News of it he ſwore That now at length he 
was King of England, and with great Joy ſaid to ſome Lords about him, Ihen 
this Man comes to Hell let him ſalute the Arch-Biſhop Hubert, whom certain- 
ly he will find there. And from this Time he took upon him a more abſolute 
Power of contradicting his Oaths and Contracts, and of ſetting himſelf free 
from the Agreement he had lately made. 
And now finding his Nobility and others to bear hard upon him, he began 1 
to take Shelter under the Power of the See of Rome, whoſe Intereſt it was at 
The King ſeeks Preſent to vindicate all his Actions. To put an end to his Troubles, he was now 
for Shelter from viſited by a Legate from his Holineſs of a higher Form than Pandolf, which 
% Pope, was Nicolas Biſhop of Tuſtulum, and a Cardinal, who arriv'd at London about 
Michaelmaſs in a ſolemn and pompous Manner. The open and profeſs'd De- 
ſign of his Coming was to relax the Interdict, in order to which he firſt en- 
deavour'd to reconcile the King and Prelates upon Covenants of Reftitution; 
towards which, tho' the King offer'd a hundred thouſand Marks, yet the Pre- 
lates, condemning the Legate of Partiality for approving it, choſe rather to 
ſufter the whole Land to groan under the Burden of the Interdict, than to re- 
cede from any Part of their covetous Demands. This gave a fair Occaſion to 
the Pope's Agent to diſcover to the King the more ſecret and principal Cauſe of 
his Embaſhe, which was for effecting a more valid and unexceptionable Con- 
veyance of his Kingdoms to the Roman Sec; for which he alledg'd, That the 
King could never be ſecure and eaſie, but under the powerful Protection of the 
Apoſtolick Wings. King John finding himſelf ſurrounded with Difficulties, and 
that he had. created many Enemies, at length ſervily comply'd; and having a 
ſolemn Aſſembly in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul's, he before the great Al- 
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in the Sight of the Clergy and Laity, renew'd his infamous Subjection of „ e, 
the Gorn — Kingdom of England, ih the Lordſhip or Dominion of 1re- — 
land to the Pope; and the King's Charter, which was formerly ſeald with 
Wax, and deliverd to Pandolf, was now ſeald with Gold, and deliver'd to 
the Legate, for the Uſe of the Pope and the Roman Church. At the ſame Time, 
we are told That the Arch-Biſhop of 3 ſtept forth, and in the Name 
of the whole Clergy and Kingdom, boldly and ſolemnly preſented at the ſame 
Altar his Appeal and Proteſtation againſt that Charter, as execrable to the | 
whole World. 224 . 

m. As the Arch-Biſhop now began to ſet himſelf againſt the Intereſt of the Pope, . 
formerly his great Benefactor, ſo the Pope eaſily found Means to revenge him- 1214. 
ſelf, by ordering his I. egate to fill up all the Vacancies in the Church, contrary Reg. «x 
to his Will and Conſent. And when he made a formal Appeal to the See of CO 16+ 
Rome againſt his Legate, for not only diſpoſing of all Spiritual Dignities to ſuch Grear Ab. 
as were Favourites to the King, but alſo to his own Italians, and Kinſmen, 2 * 
tho' abſent, unknown, inſufficient, unworthy, yea and to ſome unborn ; he 
could meet with no Redreſs. For the Legate had before ſent Pandolf to Rome, 
where he did not a little blaſt the Credit of the Arch-Bithop with the Pope, and 
ſo much extoll'd the King that he affirm'd, That he never heard of a more hum- 
ble and modeſt Prince, {o that he obtain'd great Favour with his Holineſs: And 
tho Simon Langton, Brother to the Arch-Biſhop, was purpoſely ſent to oppoſe 
Pandolf, yet fince he now brought over the King's Charters, containing the 
Sub jection and Tribute of his Kingdoms, Simon could not be heard in what he 
offer d againſt him. Pandolf alfo affirm'd, That the Arch-Biſhop and Biſhops 
Were too rigid and covetous in their exatting Reſtitution, and that they had 
beyond all Equity depreſs'd the King himſelf, and the Liberties of the R ing - 
dom. All which Allegations occafion'd the Pope to haſten the Relaxation of 
the Interdict, contrary to the Deſire and Expectations of ſome Men; and the 
Conditions were that the King only ſhould pay forty thouſand Marks in all, 
and by ſeveral Portions, in lieu of all Reſtitution whatſoever. Which being 
agreed and eftabliſh'd, the Legate on the twenty ninth Day of June publickly 
releas d the Sentence of Interdict, after it had continu'd fix Years, three Months, The Incerdi, 
and fourteen Days. For this n Te Deum was ſolemnly Te“ 
ſung by the Clergy; and the whole Nation highly rejoic d, that they were now ; 
reſtor d to the free and publick Exerciſe of religious Duties. But as to Matters 
of Reſtitution, none but the rich Biſhops and ſome Abbies receiv'd any Benefit, 
while the poorer Monaſteries, and inferior Clergy, receiv'd no Satisfaction for 
all their Loſſes. 

»Poiv In the mean Time King John, having paſs d into France, was once more , Xin Jobn"s 
trying his Fortunes in that Country; and entering Poicton, his Succeſs was ſo ug M 

reat, that he ſoon ſubdu d the greateſt Part of it, which gave great Hopes that Tri. 

2 other Provinces would follow. From whence he preſs'd with the like Vi- 
ctories into Bretaign:; but being juſt ready to give Battel to Lewis the Dau- 
phine, his ever faithleſs Poictovins ſuddenly forſook him, and oblig'd him to 
abandon his Deſign. But the greateſt Blow to his Hopes was the total Defeat 
of his Confederate Orho the Emperor, at the famous Battel of Bovines, where 
Philip ſtrucken from his Horſe by the Earl of Boloign, had there with his Life 
ended the Conteſt, had not a faithful Soldier cover'd him with his own Body ; 
who thereupon recover'd his Footing, and gain'd ſuch an effectual Victory, that 
no Prince was for the future able to withſtand him. This melancholy News 
oblig'd King John to deſire a five Years Truce of the French King, by which 
all Things and Perſons were to remain in the ſame State as they were in at the 
Lime of the Ratification. This being concluded, King John return'd into ; 
England on the nineteenth Day of October, after ſome Advantages gain'd: And 
this was the laſt Expedition that ever he made into Foreign Parts. 
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VII King John, tho' he had neither retriev'd his Honour, nor recover'd 174 

his Territories, now ſeem d to have ſurmounted thoſe Difficulties, as might have“ 
made him eaſie the reſt of his Reign; but his former Carriage had laid ſuch a 
Foundation for Diſcontents, that inſtead of Reſt, he ſoon found himſelf plung'd 
1be Nobility into greater Troubles and Misfortunes than ever he had felt before. For about 
combine againſt the Time of his Return, the Earls and Barons, under a Pretence of a Pilgri- 
emer Li- mage, met at St. Edmund's Bury, where after long and private Conſultations, 
* the Charter of King Henry I. was produc d, which they had lately receiv'd from 
the Arch-Biſhop, containing, as our Author ſays, the Laws and Liberties that 
King Edward had granted to the Holy Engliſʒ Church, and the great Men of 
the Kingdom, with ſome other Liberties added by Kin Henry himſelf, Here 
they took a ſolemn Oath at the High Altar, That if the King refus'd to grant 
them their demanded Liberties, they would withdraw their Obedience, and 
make War upon him, till he ſhould by a ſeal'd Charter reconfirm them: And 
further they agreed to go after Chriſtmaſs and demand his Confirmation of the 
ſaid Liberties, and in the mean 'T'ime to provide themſelves with Horſe and 
A. D. Arms, that no Compulſion might be wanting, if Occaſion ſo requir'd. Accord- 
1215. ingly at the appointed Time they repair d to the King at London, all in very 
Reg.“ pompous military Accoutrements, where they deſir d, That the Laws and Li- 
© '7* berties of King Edu ard, with other Privileges granted to the Kingdom and 
Church of England, might be confirm d, as they were contain d in the Charters 
of Henry the Firſt : Further alledging, That at the Time of his Abſolution, he 
promis'd by his Oath to obſerve thoſe very Laws and Liberties. The King 
ſtartled at their Demands, and dreading their Preparations, calmly deſir d Time 
till the Cloſe of Eaſter to return them a poſitive Anſwer, and ſo ſatisfie hem 
for the preſent: But the better to ſecure himſelf, he immediately caus'd ali Per- 
ſons to renew their Homages, and to ſwear Allegiance to him againſt all others; 
and further took upon him the Cruſado, that he might be more ſafe under the 
Protection of that Badge; but ſtill without Effect. For in Eaſter Week, the 
great Men met at Stanford, conſiſting of moſt of the Nobility of England, 
and making up a powerful Army, in which were no leſs than two thouſand 
Knights, beſides other Horſe and Foot, arm'd with divers Weapons; and Arch- 
Biſhop Langton was their principal, tho' private Adviſer. At the ſame Time 
the King at Oxford expected their coming thither; but hearing of their Num- 
bers and Preparations, he ſent ſome of his chief Courtiers to know of them 
What Laws and Liberties they deſird. Upon which the Confederate Earls 
and Barons deliver'd them a Schedule, r the ancient Cu- 
ſtoms of the Kingdom; declaring, That if the King would not immediately 
rant and confirm them under his Seal, they would compel him by ſeiſing his 
be gie. Caſtles and Poſſeſſions. Upon the ſight of theſe, the King falling into a violent 
2 | Paſſion, ask'd hy the Barons did not with theſe Exactions demand his King- 
dom? Declaring That they were all fooliſh and groundleſs, and with a ſolenin 
Oath proteſted, That he would never grant ſuch Liberties as would make 


himſelf a Slave, | 
% Barn, I hus began an unhappy War, call'd the Barons War, occaſion d by the No- 2. 
- Aon bilities poſitive inſiſting, and the King's obſtinate refuſing to confirm the Laws wm. 


of King Edward, and the Liberties and Privileges of other preceding Kings, 
as the Author of the Annals of Waverly judiciouſly obſerves. To which he 
adds, That thoſe Laws had been much corrupted and infring'd, during this 
King's Father's Reign ; but chiefly in his own, who had diſpoſſeſs'd ſeveral 
great Men without any Judgment of their Peers, condemn'd others to cruel 
Deaths, and violated their Wives and Daughters, inſomuch that his tyrannical 
Will ſtood inſtead of a Law. The Barons having defy'd the King, and re- 
nounc'd their late Homage, choſe the Lord Fitz-Water tor their General, cal- 
ling him The Marſhal of the Army of God, and of the Holy Church; and ini 


medlately 
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5 march d to Northampton, and beſieg d the Caſtle fifteen Days, but 
——— Upon which they rais d the Siege, and went to Bedford Ca- 
ſtle, where they were kindly receivd by the Maſter William Beauchamp. Here 
receiving ſecret Intelligence that they might now poſſeſs themſelves of the City 
of London, they immediately march'd to Mare, and on the twenty fourth Day 
of May, early in the Morning enter d the City at Algate, by the Favour of 
ſome of the rich Citizens. Having obtain'd this great Advantage, they beſieg'd 
the Tower, and by their threatning Letters to all Oppoſers ſoon caus'd a very 
great Defection, in all Parts both among the Commonalty as well as the Gentry. 
The King for a while kept himſelf upon the Defenſive, but now ſeeing himſelf 
deſerted, and fearing they would ſeize his Caſtles, he ſent the Earl of Pembroke 
and other faithful Meſſengers to them, to let them know he would grant them The Xing con- 
the Laws and Liberties they deſir'd, allowing them to appoint a Day and a P 
Place to meet and conclude this Affair. This is ſuppos d to have been a deceit- 
ful Meſſage on the King's Part, yet the Barons were tranſported with it, and 
joyfully appointed the King to meet him on the fifteenth Day of Zune, in a 

eadow between Stanes and Windſor calld Runnemede; which ſignifies the 
Mead of Council, becauſe from ancient Times Treaties for the Peace of the King- 
dom had been often held there. 


„ rei In this Place the King appear'd with the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and other 


&c. 


Biſhops, with ſome few Lords; but on the Barons Side the Nobility were not 
eaſily to be number'd : So that the King finding himſelf much over-power'd, 
without any ſeeming, Difficulty granted them the Laws and Liberties in two 
Charters, becauſe being ſo many, they could not be contain'd in one Schedule. 


The firſt and chief is call'd Charta Communium Libertatum, or Magna Charta, Char- 
the Charter of Liberty or the Creat Charter; and the ſecond Charta Foreſta, fr, 755 — 


the Charter of the Liberties of the Foreſt. In the great Charter, among other K. 
Matters it was decreed, © That the Common Pleas ſhould not follow the Court, 
but ſhould be fix d in one certain Place: Thar Itinerant Juſtices ſhould be ſent 
© through every County once a Year, to hold Aſſizes in each County, together 
with the Knights of the reſpective Diviſions; and ſuch I hings as they could 
not determine in the proper Counties, ſhould be determin'd in ſome other 
Place in their Circuit; and if any Difficulty aroſe, ſo as they could not deter- 
© mine it, it ſhould be referr'd to the Juſtices of the King's Bench. That Earls 
and Barons ſhould not be amerc'd but by their Peers: That no Tax ſhould be 
«* rais'd without the Conſent of the Parliament, excepting only for the Redemp- 
tion of the King's Perſon, if Neceſſity requir d it, or for Knighting his eldeſt” 
Son, or for the Marriage of his eldeſt Daughter: In either of which three Ca- 


© ſes he might levy a moderate Tax by his own Authority. If on other Occa- 


© fjons he wanted a Subſidy, the Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, Earls, and 
« prcater Barons ſhould be ſummon'd ſingly by different Writs; and all others 
in general who held of the King in Capite, ſhould be ſummon d by the She- 
riffs and Bailiffs, to meet at a certain Day and Place; and that the Summons 
* ſhould be iſſu d out forty Days at leaſt betore the Lime of Meeting; and in the 
* Writ of Summons, the Cauſe of their being ſummon'd ſhould be ſpecify d. 
And becauſe not only the King, but his great Men uſually tax d their Sub- 
« jets at Pleaſure, it was alſo provided, that no Perſon whatſoever ſhould tax 
* his free Tenants, except only in the three fore- mention d Cafes, The King 
not only fign'd this Charter, but ſwore to it; and by the Charter it ſelf twenty 
five Barons were appointed to be choſen by the whole Baronage, to take care Perſon; fo 
upon Oath to ſee it well obſerv'd. To any four of which all Perſons might P for Se- 
complain of any Breach of it, and they were to admoniſh the King of it; and“ 
if the Grievance were not redreſs'd within forty Days after, then thoſe four 
Barons were to refer the Matter to the whole Body: For whom it was lawful, 
together with the Commons of the Land, to take Poſſeſſion of the King's Caſtles 
and Poſſeſſions, and to oppreſs him all manner of Ways, ſaving only his own 
Perſon, 


_ "Y 
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| on, and the Perſons of his Queen and Children, *till according to their 
101 the Grievance was redreſs d: And all Perſons on ſuch an Occaſion 
were allow'd to take an Oath of Fidelity to the Barons. And to confirm all, 
the King ſent his Letters Patents to all the Sheriffs of England, commanding 
thera to oblige Perſons of all Conditions within their Interdictions to ſwear, 
That they would obſerve theſe Laws, and, if Need requires, to compel the King 
alſo to obſerve them. 


„ 


All Things now ſeem'd to be in a quiet and ſetled Condition, and all Men 2... 


rejoic d, hoping that God had touch 'd the King's Heart, and that England ſhould ** 
now be freed from the Servitude which had ſo long afflicted it: But all theſe 
Affairs in a ſhort Time prov'd contrary to Expectation; for the King's merce- 
nary Soldiers, deſiring War more than Peace, were by their Leaders continu- 
ally whiſpering in his Ears, That he was now no longer a King, but the Storn 
of other Princes ; and that it was more elegible to be no King, than ſuch a 


The King re- one as he. By daily adding freſh Fewel to the Flame, the King at length quite 


alienated his Affection from his own natural Subjects, and confided wholly in 
Theſe; ſo that in a little Time he became very reſervd and melancholy, often 
walking alone, and giving divers Signs of inward Rage and Diſcontent. Then 
giving Orders to the Governors of his Caſtles to fortitie, Man and victual them, 


and retires to he privately retir'd to the Iſle of Wight, where he began to pull oft his Mask, 


and reſolv'd both by the eee as well as Temporal Sword, to free himſelf 
from his Obligations. To begin with the former, he ſent Pandolf with others 
to the Pope, that he might by his Apoſtolick Authority make void what the 
Barons had done, and fruſtrate all their Deſigns; and for the latter, he ſent 
ſome Biſhops and Noblemen to all the neighbouring Nations, to procure foreign 
Aſſiſtance, promiſing large Poſſeſſions and Sums of Mony to ſuch as would arm 
themſelves in his Cauſe ; and if it were needful, they might make Deeds of 
Gift to ſuch as were willing to come, for the greater Security of their military 
Stipends. For near three Months the King continu'd privately in the Iſland, 
without any Court or Regal Appearance, {ſometimes plying about the Sea-Coaſts, 
and converling only with Seamen; which gave Occafion tor ſtrange and various 
Reports, as that he was turn'd a Fiſherman, ſometimes a Merchant, and other 
Times a Pirate; tho' he only waited for the Return of his Meſſengers from 
Rome, and the Arrival of his mercenary Forces. 

At Rome he met with what Succeſs he could defire, where all the Tranſactions 
with the Barons were fully repreſented to the Pope, and the Charter of Liber- 
ties ſhown him in writing: Which when he had carefully perus'd, he with a 
furious Look cry'd out, What ! do the Barons of England endeavour to de- 
throne a King, who has taken upon him the Holy Croſs, and is under the Pro- 
tection of the Apoſtolick See; and would they force him to transfer the Domi- 
nions of the Roman Church to Others? By St. Peter, this Injury muſt not paſs 


Magna Charta ump¹mhg d. Ihen debating the Matter with the Cardinals, he by a definitive 


9 Sentence damn'd and caſſated for ever the Charter of Liberties, and ſent the 
King a Bull containing that Sentence at large. As the King was ſucceſsful at 
Rome, ſo he met with fair Proſpects from his Foreign Aſſiſtance, conſiſting of 
very numerous Troops drawn from Poictou, Gaſcony, Brabant, Flanders and 
other Parts; all deſperate Adventurers, whoſe miſerable Fortunes at home, eaſily 
drew them to any Miſchiefs abroad. "Theſe were to be rewarded with large 
Poſſeſſions in England, if they ſucceeded againſt the King's Subjects; and had 
not Hugh de Boves, at his ſetting forth from Calice with forty Thouſand Men, 
Women and Children, been by a ſudden Tempeſt all drown'd in the Sea, King 


John had made an univerſal Conqueſt of his own Kingdom, far more miſerable 
than that by the Normans. 


TheXing begin However with theſe Forces he began the Siege of Rocheſter Caſtle, which 4 


jon b held out ſo long, that when he took it, he would have hang'd all the Men in 


it, had not Savery de Malleon diſſuaded him from ſuch a cruel Attempt. After 
which 
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which he began to meet with greater Succeſs; for dividing his great Army into 
two Parts, with the one he march'd Northwards, where he victoriouſſy ſubdu'd 
all Places, while the Earl of Salisbury with the other Foreigners did the ſame 
Southwards. At which Time all Things were in a deplorable State; and in 
the greateſt Confuſion; Fathers ſet againſt their Sons, Brother againſt Brother, 
Kinſmen and Allies againſt their neareſt Friends, attacking, ſurprizing, purſu- 
ing, burning, ravaging, tormenting and murdering; all the Kingdom by the 
Combuſtion of ſo univerſal a War, becoming like a general Shambles, or Place 
of infernal Deſolation. And now it appear d ſtrange that thoſe Barons, and 


their adhering Impugners of the King, whoſe Pretext formerly was, that they 


durſt not obey the King becauſe of the Papal Curſe, being now themſelves by 
vertue of the ſame commanded to obey and aſſiſt him, could without any Scru- 
ple contemn both it and him, pretending it concern d them not, becauſe not 
particularly nam d. And the Arch-Biſhop himſelf, who had made the World 
believe, that the Pope's Cenſure, and his own too, were ſufficient to deprive 
the King of all Soveraign Command, now being in Name, and under the ſame 
Penalty, requir'd by the Pope to denounce the ſame againſt the King's Oppoſers, 
he without any regard to it told the Meſſengers, He would not do it for any 
Cauſe what ſoever, till he had conferr d with his Holineſs in Perſon. For 
which Contempt, Paudolf and the Biſhop of Wincheſter, ſolemnly denouncing 


the Curſe themſelves againſt the Barons, did likewiſe ſuſpend him from all 


Epiſcopal Authority. Shortly after the Arch-Biſhop was oblig'd to appear at 
Rome in a grand Council, where the Pope excommunicated all, either French 
or Engliſh, who oppos'd King John; and here he was accus'd and convict of 
Treaſon againſt the King, and of Contempt againſt the Pope and Church's Cen- 
ſures. For which the Pope fully reſolving to depoſe him from his See and 
Dignity, by the Cardinals earneſt Interceſſion for him, he was intreated to uſe 
him ſomewhat milder; but yet by a publick Sentence he contirm'd his Suſpen- 
ſion, and commanded by his Letters all Suffragan Biſhops to withdraw their 
Obedience from him. And for a further Revenge, whereas Simon Langton, 
his Brother, had by his Procurement been elected into the See of Tor, the Pope 
not only vacated his Election, and made him incapable of any Epiſcopal Digni- 
ty, but alſo plac'd in that See Malter Gray, a true Friend to King Fohn, and 
a profeſs d Enemy to the Family of the Lang tons. 


„r, To ſecure the Roman Power, not long after the Pope proceeded to excom- 
ve municate all the diſloyal Barons by Name, and interdicted all their Lands, to- 


gether with the City of London, where they had their chief Reſidence: Which 
tho' it gave a dangerous Blow to their Faction, yet.1{till ſtanding upon their 
Guard at London, they ſo little regarded theſe Cenſures, that they decreed That 
neither themſelves nor the Citizens ſhould obſerve them, nor the Prelates de- 
nounce-them, alledging That they were obtain'd by falſe Suggeſtions, and 
therefore not valid; That it did not belong to the Pope to direct and govern 
in Lay-Matters, ſince St. Peter only receiv'd an Eccleſiaſtical Power from our 
Saviour : Why therefore ſhould they be govern'd by the Avarice and Ambition 
of the Roman Biſhops ? Who are rather the Succeſſors of Conſtantine; without 
reſembling St. Peter either in their Piety or Authority. While they were thus 


The Pope 


joint 


with him. ; 


„ 
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complaining, and daily declining, King John rang'd through all Parts with his ge 


ſuffering none to eſcape their Barbarities: And he further relates, That they cenaru.. 


took Prieſts from the very Altar, With the conſecrated Hoſts in their Hands, 
and then wounded, tortur'd and robb'd them; and that to extort Mony from 
Perſons of all Conditions, they hang'd ſome by the Privities, others by the 
Legs and Feet, ſome by their Arms, Hands or Thumbs, injecting Salt and Vi- 
negar into their Eyes; and others they laid upon Trivets and Grid-irons over 


burning Coals, and then put their r Bodies under lee to cool them : So 


that now all Commerce ceas'd, and no Markets were held but in Cœmitaries 
and Church-Yards. | 'The 


. 2 a , a by the King's 
cruel Mercenaries, who, as M. Paris aſſures us, ſpard neither Age nor Sex, Army of Mer- 
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arons ſend g 0 $ . X 
fe "th Pau their chief Friends to France with their Letters of Allegiance, to implore Kin 
Pine France Philips Favour for ſending his Son, and his Son's, for the Acceptance of the 


Tie Dauphine 
comes into En- 


Hus Pretenſion:. 


He arrives at 


. Fa „ 
The Barons finding their Eſtates given to Strangers, their Wives and uz, 


Daughters violated, and their Fortunes ruin'd, began now to curſe the Po 

who had formerly moſt ſhamefully encourag'd them to withſtand their Sove- 
raignz and to recover all, they reſolv'd upon a deſperate dy 5. agreeable to 
their former Actions, which was to deliver the Kingdom of England into the 
Hands of Lewis the Dauphine of France. Accordingly they ſent ſome of 


Crown; and upon the Delivery of twenty five Engliſs Hoſtages, they receiv'd 
a preſerit Supply of French Soldiers, with the Promiſe of the you Arrival of 
their new Soveraign. The Pope having Intelligence of the Deſigns of the 
French King, immediately ſent his Legate Cardinal Wallo with his Apoſto- 
lick Commands to King Philip to prevent his Son from entring St. Peter's Pa. 
trimomy, denouncing the great Curſe againſt all Men combining with the ex. 


The Pope #ppo- Communicated Barons. To which Philip return'd anſwer, That England was 
fes the Deſagn 


no Patrimony of St. Peter's, for John having been convict of Treaſon againſt 
his Brother Richard, was never a lawful King ; or if he were ſuch, he now 
ſtood condemn'd for the Death of his Nephew Arthur: That no King could 
diſpoſe of his Kingdom without the Aſſent of the Barons, who are bound to 
defend it ; and if the Pope would inſiſt upon this Error, it would prove a 
pernicious Example to all Civil States. Then all the great Men of France 
unanimouſly declar'd, They would maintain this Point even to Death, That 
no King or Potentate, by his ſingle Authority, had power to give away, or 
transfer his Kingdom, and thereby enſlave his Nobility. At the ſame Time 
Leuis begg'd of his Father, Not to hinder him of that which he had not gi- 
ven him, and for which he was reſolv'd to ſpend his Blood; and would ſoo- 
ner chuſe Excommunication, than falſifie his Promiſe to the Engliſh Barons. 

With this ſlender Reſpect and Scorn to his Holineſs, the Legate ſeeing ſuch un. 
ſtern Looks, and fearing ſome Miſchief retir'd in haſte; and Lewis as ſpeedily 
ſet forwards for England, with his Fleet of fix hundred Ships and eighty Boats, 
with which arriving firſt at the Iſle of Thaner, and afterwards at Sandwich, 
the Barons came thither and join'd with him. Whereupon thinking it Wiſdom 
firſt to arm himſelf againſt Spiritual Weapons, he immediately wrot a plauſible 
Letter to Alexander Abbot of Canterbury, who was to denounce the Pope's 
Curſe againſt him, in which he laid before him his Title to the Crown which 
John had forfeited; Firſt by Treaſon in King Richard's Reign; Secondly be- 
* cauſe his attaining the Crown was by pure Election: Thirdly becauſe he was 
* ſolemnly condemn'd by the French Peers for the Death of Duke Arthur: 
* Fourthly for violating his Oath in enthralling the Kingdom to the Pope, in 
* wronging the Clergy, and 2 Laity. That therefore the Right was 
© devolv'd to Lewis the Dauphine; Firſt by Inheritance of his Wife, who was 
* Niece to King John, and Secondly by the Election of the Nobility. Theſe 
ſpecious Pretences had no Effect upon Alexander, who forthwith denounc'd the 
Sentence of Excommunication againſt Lewis and his mighty Army, and cloſe- 
ly adhercd to his Soveraign, notwithſtanding all the Threats and Promiſes us d 
by Lewis to win him to his Side. 

In the mean Time King John lay at Dover with his Army, which conſiſting 3.2. 
of Strangers, he durſt not attempt to hinder the Landing of the French, leſt“ 
his Men ſhould deſert to Lewzs ; from whence he went to Guilford, and ſo on 
to Wincheſter ; whilſt Lewis himſelf, finding no Army to oppoſe him, in a 
ſhort J ime ſubdu'd Rocheſter, and all the Country, except Dover Caſtle. Then 
coming up to London, he was met by the Barons with all the outward Demon- 
{trations of Joy and 'I'riumph, receiving at the ſame Time Homages from them 
and the Citizens; and he likewiſe {wore upon the Holy Evangeliſts That he 
would reſtore to all of them all good Laws, and their loſt Inheritances. At 
the fame Time he made Simon Langton his Chancellor, who being inrag'd at 


the 
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the Pope's hindering him of the Archbiſhoprick of Tork, did now perſuade 
Prince Lewis with all the Barons and Citizens to be preſent at Divine Service, 
notwithſtanding the Interdict, and Fallosexcommunicating both Lewis and him 
by Name: So that when once the Clergy and People became unanimous, the 
Pope's Cenſures were of little or no Effect. Lewzs's Homagers daily increa- 
ſing, he left London, and in no long Time made himſelf Maſter of moſt of 
Kent, Suſſex and Hampſhire, with almoſt all the Southern Parts of England ; 
but not without Reſiſtance in ſeveral Places: Particularly at Odzam Caſtles 
where but thirteen Eng/iſh Men, not only oppos d Lewis and his whole Army 
for fiftcen Days, but alſo ſally ing out took every Man his Priſoner, and at 
length with great Admiration of the French, and honourable Conditions ſur- 
render'd the Caſtle. In the Time of theſe Hoſtilities Alexander King of the 
Scots came to wait upon Lewis at Dover, and did him Homage for the Lands 
he held in England; and on the other Side He, as well as the Barons, ſwore, 
That they would never make Peace with King John, without the King of the 


and is very ſuc- 
cefoful. * 


Scots Conſent, Dover, with a few other Caſtles only now ſtood out; where 


while Lewis us'd incredible Toil and Expence in a furious but ineffectual 
Siege, and his Confederates were employ'd in the ſame manner at //7»dſor ; 
King John and his mighty Army, breaking forth with a ſudden Violence, like 
a furious Tempeſt over-run many Counties, to the Ruin and Deſtruction of the 
Barons Caſtles, Houſes, Lands and Poſſeſſions in all Parts. 

Pin The Barons were now under great Troubles and Atflictions, to ſee their na- 

ele tive Country by their own Wilfulneſs thus horribly ravag'd, and their Goods 
and Eſtates plunder'd and ruin'd by the King's Forces; and what added to their 
Grief was to find that their faithful Services, in this their faithleſs Adherence, 
not ſo reſpected by Lewis, as he and their own vain Hopes had promis'd them, 
whilſt he conferr'd upon his own French Men only all thoſe Territories and 
Caſtles he conquer'd. But their greateſt Affliction was what they accidentally 
learnt from the Viſcount de Melun, a French Nobleman, who being in his laſt 
Sickneſs at London, generouſly ſent to thoſe Barons that were there for the Se- 
curity of the City, and declar'd to them That he was extreamly griev'd for the 
impending Ruin that was falling upon them, of which they had no Know- 


ledge; Tarticularly That Prince Lewis with ſixteen Earls and Barons of 


France had ſworn, That when he had conquer d England, and was crown'd, 
he would for ever baniſh all Thoſe who fought for him againſt King John, as 
Traitors to the Realm, and deſtroy their Poſterity ; and that they might not 
doubt the Truth of it, he affirmd it upon the Word of a dying Man, and as 
he hop'd for Salvation, that he was one of theſe who had taken that Oath ; 


yet he deſir'd them to be ſecret, and provide for their Safety as well as they 


could; preſently after which he expired. This being whiſper'd among the Nobi- 
lity, prov'd a terrible Alarm to them, both as to their Security and their Con- 
ſciences; eſpecially when they found themſelves thus ſtigmatiz'd with the odi- 
ous Character of Traitors by a foreign Prince, and under the Sentence of Ex- 
communication from the Apoſtolick Authority. Some of theſe reflecting upon 
their miſerable Condition, thought of returning to their old Obedience; but 


Several of he 
Barons relent. 


others were afraid they had ſo highly provok'd the King, that he would 


never accept of their Return; yet no leſs than forty of the Barons took a Re- 
ſolution to quit Prince Lewis, and ſent their humble Submiſſion of Obedience 

to him a little before his Death, | 
e In the mean Time the unfortunate King kept himſelf in perpetual Motion and 
Action, ſometimes in the Weſt, and other Times in the Eaſt and North; whilſt 
£yn in Norfolk ſerv'd as a Place of Retreat or Defence for all the King's Friends 
in thoſe Parts, and there he alſo ſecur'd his Treaſure, Crown, and all his por- 
table Regalia. After many Motions and Traverſes, eſpecially in 48 
in October he arriv'd at Lyn, where he was receiv'd with great Joy and many 
Preſents; in return of which he granted the Town large Immunities, and a 
M m Mayor, 
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his own Sword to be carry'd before him, with a Silver Cup 

Mos, OS Ss be ſeen. Shortly * the King paſſing from thence to 

T and marching over the great Marſh between orfolk and that 

County, he and his whole Army were in Danger of being loſt by the 

The King loſe Quick-ſands and Flowing in of the Tide; but all his He 3 Suinpter 

bu Baggage in Horſes, with their Lading, and all his Treaſure, precious Venlels, acred Re- 

the %, Jicks, and his Regalia were ſwallow'd up in the Mouth of the River Welland 

which M. Paris Hyperbolically deſcribes by the Earth opening in the midſt of 

the Floods, and plunging them into the Abyſs. The King got ſafe that Night 

to Swines-head Abby, and there lodg d; but through exceſſive Grief for the Loſs 

of his Carriages and Treaſure, he fell into a Feaver, which he heightend by 

eating Peaches, and drinking new Ale or Bracket. The next Morning he re- 

mov'd from thence, but not being able to ride, he was carry'd in a Litter to 

Sleaford Caſtle ; from whence he proceeded in the like Manner as far as New. 

ark, where finding his Feaver increaſing, and a Flux beginning, he by his Te- 

ſtament appointed Henry his eldeſt Son, then a Child, to ſucceed him, devout. 

confeſs'd his Sins, forgave his Enemies, and recetv'd the Euchariſt ; and after 

ree Days Continuance in that Place, he dy'd on the eighteenth of Oo- 

ber, and fifty firſt Year of his Age, after a troubleſome and unfortunate Reign 

of ſeventeen Years, ſeven Months and thirteen Days. His Body, according to 

his Order, was bury'd in the Cathedral Church at Worceſter, but with little 

Funeral Pomp; and his Tomb, with his Image upon it, is ſtill to be ſeen in 
the Choir of that Church. 

This is the moſt authentick Account of the Death of this unfortunate Prince; 
but as to the vulgar Story of his being poiſon'd by a Monk in Swimes-head Ab- 
by, that is no where mention'd by the ancient Writers, and ſo differently by 

thoſe more modern, and with ſuch improbable Circumſtances, that we cannot 
tu Character. think it worthy to trouble the Reader with it. His chief Misfortunes were the 
natural Puniſhments of his Crimes, particularly his Ingratitude and Treaſon 
againſt his Father, and his treacherous as well as traiterous Practices againſt his 
Brother, which purſu'd him ſo cloſe, that he was not only chaſtis d by diſloy- 
al Subjects, and an ambitious Pope, but alſo loſt more Territories in a few 
Years than all his Succeſſors ever did in thrice that Space of Time. He indeed 
met with extraordinary Hardſhips, both from abroad and at home; and theſe 
often put him upon exorbitant and illegal Practices, which ſtill added to his own 
and the Nations Mistortunes. Yet if he had met with a leſs uſurping Pope, a leſs 
potent King, and a leſs turbulent Nobility to have manag'd, and alſo leſs envenom d 
Writers to have trauſinitted his Story, he might have made a Figure of no ſimall 
Renown 1n the World. His Nature and Fortune did never well agree; for he 
naturally lov'd Eaſe, yet his Fortune was ever to be in Action: He was faith- 
leſs, cruel and violent; neither fit for Proſperity nor Adverſity, for the one 
made him inſolent and the other dejected; ſo that a middle Fortune would 
have beſt ſuited with his Temper, He was extreamly greedy of Mony, which 
tho it was got with great Noiſe, was uſually ſpent in Silence; and was very 
intemperate in his Pleaſures, in his Luſts exceeding his Father, and not ſparing 
the Wives of the greateſt Noblemen. He was extreamly variable, ſometimes 
very religious, as appears by his founding ſeveral Monaſteries, and other Acts 
of Devotion; and at other Times ſcarce a Chriſtian, as appears from ſo many 
82 Sayings related of him. And indeed the Monks have blacken'd his 
emory with ſeveral ſtrange Stories; as that he counter feited the Biſhop's Seals, 


and writ abroad That all Eugliſomen were become Infidels and Apoſtates, and 
therefore ſuch ſhould come to ſubdue them, and take their Poſſeſſions; and at 
another Time That he offer d his Kingdom to a Mooriſh King, and promis'd to 
embrace the Mahometan Religion: Of which theſe and ſeveral others are jult- 
Iy ſuſpected by all judicious Writers. 


] 
He dies with — 


Grief. 


This 


— 


* 
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: 1881 , His Govern. 
N is King by his great and arbitrary Taxes was a ſevere Oppreſſor, yet in „ ee | 
l wn no bad Governor: For he was the firſt or chiefeſt who 2 
appointed thoſe excellent Forms of Civil Government 1n London, and molt Ci- 

| ties and Incorporate Towns in England, and endow'd them with the greateſt 
3 {mmunities; the Firſt who caus d Sterling Mony to be here coin d; the Firſt 
who ordain'd the honourable Ceremonies in the Creation of Earls ; the Firſt 
who ſetled the Rates and Meaſures for Wine, Bread, Cloth, and {uch like Ne- 
cefſaries; the Firſt who gave to the Cinque Ports the Privileges and Cuſtoms 
they now enjoy; and the Firſt who planted Engliſh Laws and Officers in Te- 

/and, enlarging the Royal Stile with Lord of that Country, making by this 

ſome Amends for his Loſſes in France. In this Reign we find the Prices of ſe- | 
veral Commodites; particularly that Wheat at the higheſt was once fix Shil- | 
lings the Quarter, and eighteen Pence at the loweſt Rate. The Price of Wines 

was once fix d thus; Rochell Wine at twenty Shillings the Tun, the Wine of = 
Anjou at twenty four Shillings the Tun; and no other French Wines at above 
twenty five Shillings the Tun, unleſs it was ſome of extraordinary Goodneſs, 
which might be ſold at twenty fix Shillings and eight Pence the Tun. 


* 
* by „ 
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S E C T. IV. 
The Reign of King HE N R Y the Third. 


Containing 56 Tears, 1 Month, and 4 Days. 


tage to young Prince Henry his Son, to whom the Affections of moſt 12 16 
of the Nobility, Clergy and People were inclin'd, both upon the ; 
Account of the dying Words of the Viſcount Melun, and alſo the preſent Inſo- Reg. 1. 
lence of the French. Therefore as ſoon as the Earls, Biſhops and Barons, who 
remain d firm to the late King, could conveniently meet, they all at the Sum- The Earl-Mar- 
mons of the Earl-Marſhal aſſembled at Gloceſter, whither the Eatl brought N 
Prince Henry, then not ten Years of Age; and having plac'd him in the midſt, * 
he made a Speech to the Aſſembly, beginning with Behold our King ! and af- 
ter a ſhort Pauſe thus proceeded, Altho we have perſecuted the Father of this 
Child, and that perhaps juſtly, for his male Adminiſtration, yet ſince his Son 
7s innocent of his Father's Crimes, and ſince, according to the Scriptures, the 
« Son ought not to bear the Iniquity of the Father, we muſt have pity upou 
the tender Tears of this innocent Prince. And foraſmuch as he is the King's 
eldeſt Son, and ought to be our Lord and Succeſſor in the Kingdom, let us una- 
nimouſly appoint him our King and Governor; and _— Lewis and his 
Followers, and ſo take away the Reproach of our Nation by breaking the Toke 
of that unjuſt Servitude, This Propoſal was at firſt oppos'd by the Earl of 
Gloceſter, but in a ſhort Time all agreed as if they had Veal divinely inſpir'd, 
crying, Let him, let him be made King ! and immediately appointed the Feaſt 
of St. Simon and Jude for his Coronation. At which Time, — eight Days 
after 1 Johns Death, Wallo the Pope's Legate; ſeveral Earls, Biſhops, Ba- 
rons, Abbots and Priors, with a great Multitude of others, aſſembled at Gloce- 
fter to advance Prince Henry to the Crown of England; tho he was not the 
neareſt Heir, for Eleanor, Siſter to Arthur Duke of Bretaign, was ſtill alive, 
but kept clole Priſoner in the Caſtle of Briſtol. All Things being ready fot 
| the Solemnity, Mallo with the reſt brought him in Proceſſion into the Cathe- n Henry 
g dral Church, and placing him before the high Altar, lay ing his Hands upon the Cee,“ 
M m 2 Holy 5 


pes | E HE unexpected Deceaſe of King John prov'd of ſingular Advan- A. D. 
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oſpels and Relicks of Saints, he ſwore this ſolemn Oath, That he 
bows — God, and yield Peace and Reverence to the Holy Church, and 
«© all its Clerks, all the Days of his Life; That he would adminiſter true Ju- 
ice to the People 3 That he would aboliſh all bad Laws and ul Cuſtoms, if 
any were in the Kingdom, and would obſerve, and cauſe to be obſerv'd all ſuch 
© as were good. Then being over-aw'd he did Homage to the Church of Rome, 
and to Pope Innocent, for the Kingdoms of England and Ireland, and faithfully 
engag'd to pay the thouſand Marks yearly to the See of Rome, which his Fa- 
ther King John had granted to it. After which the two Bithops of Winche. 
fer and Bath, anointed and crown'd him King, with the uſual Solemnities; on- 
ly for want of a Crown, which King John had loſt in the Sea, he was crown 

with a plain Circle, or Chaplet of Gold. 

The Speedineſs of this Royal Ceremony was not greater than the Neceſſities 17. 
of the State requir'd; for his Enemy Prince Lewis had ſtill London at his De- 
votion, and many potent Earls, Barons, and valiant Male-contents, ſubje& to 
his Command, who had taken a ſolemn Oath Never to acknowledge any of the 
Sons of the late King John. The young King on the other Side was ſurrounded 
with many Difficulties, as want of Years, want of Mony, and many others; 
The Fell Aer. to prevent which the great Earl-Marſhal of Pembroke was by the unanimous 
ſpat made G*- Conſent of Prelates and Peers made Guardian of the King's Perſon, and Vice- 
— Governor of the Kingdom. Upon which, Letters were iſſu' d out in the King's 
Name to all ſuch as had Command in the Republick, with many Promiſes of 
Reward and Favour, which in moſt Places were obey d; the Prejudiees againlt the 
late King being in a great Meaſure bury'd with him in the Grave : And they 
were much incourag d when they ſaw that Prince Lewis and all his Party were 
every danday and Holy-Day declar'd Excommunicated by the Pope's Legate. 
Prince Lewis, who had beſieg'd the valiant Hubert de Burgo in Dover Caſtle, 
perceiving that King Johns Death was no ways advantagious to him, rais'd the 
| Siege, and enter'd London, where he might beſt provide for his declining Con- 
TheDauphine's dition. Having the 'I ower deliver'd into his Hands, he remov'd and inveſted 
Endeavor: Hertford Caſtle, which after the Slaughter of many of the French, ſurrender'd 
upon honourable Terms. Robert b:itz-Water claim'd the Cuſtody of this Place, 
as belonging to him by ancient Right; upon which the Frenchmen declar d, 
That thoſe Engliſh were never to be truſted, who had been Traitors to their 
own Maſter ; yet Prince Lewis gave him a dilatory Promiſe, That when he 
had totally ſubdu d the Kingdom, every Man ſhould have his Rights reſtor d. 
The Caſtle of Berkhamſted, under Waleran a German Commander, deſpairing 
of Relief, was likewiſe ſurrender'd, which like other Places was fill'd with a 
French Garriſon ; which rais'd great Jealouſies, and much weaken'd the Affecti- 
ons of thoſe who had invited him into the Nation. His next March was to 
St. Albans, where he requir'd the Abbot todo him Homage, which he abſolute- 
ly refus'd, Cnleſs he was firſt releas d from the Homage to King Henry; which 
Anſwer inraging the Prince, the Abbot was conſtrain d to compound for eighty. 
Marks of Silver, to ſpare the noble Monaſtery and Town, till Candlemaſs 
next. 


But theſe inteſtine Cauſes, for which the Barons had call'd in Lewis, failing u 


A. D. 


1217. by the Death of King John, and the Inſolence and Vanity of the French of-. 


Ras tafioning new Reaſons of Averſion, were all ſtrong Motives to diſpoſe the 

8˙ 2 Minds of the Eugliſb to return to due Obedience; yet finding themſelves bound 

in Honour, not to leave him to the Mercy of King Henry, when upon their 

4 had Oaths, and Hoſtages he had thrown himſelf upon them, they now defir'd his 
on of Arms, Abſence, but not his Deſtruction. The better to effect their Deſigns, a Ceſſation 
from Hoſtilities was propounded and concluded between the King and Prince 

Lewis; to which the latter readily inclin'd, becauſe he had Intelligence from 

Rome that the Curſe which allo had denounc d againſt him, would ſhortly be 

contirm'd by the Pope, unleſs he ſpeedily left England. As this Truce gave 


Lewis 
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| Lewis liberty to ſail back to France for new Supplies from his Father, who 
much deſir d to confer with him; ſo his Abſence gave Opportunity to the En- 
gliſh to conſult more freely concerning their Safety; that from that Time, Lew:s 
was never ſo deep in their Affections, and immediately loſt many Lords and 
others, who again ſhew'd themſelves true Engliſhmen. j 
rr, Prince Lewis upon his ſpeedy Return out of France, reſolving, to make as 
ww: ſpeedy a Diſpatch, ſent out of London his Army of more than twenty thouſand 
Men, deſigning not only to relieve Mont-Sorrel in Leiceſterſhire, beſieg d by | | 
the King's Forces, but alſo to ſubdue the adjacent Country. The March of his | 
Army, which after the Relief of Mont-Sorrel went as far as Lincoln, was very The Dunphine's | 
odious and grievous to the Country, conſiſting of the Scum and vileſt of the 777 pan | 
French, who wanting Cloaths for themſelves, caus'd many to go naked to ſup- | 
ly their Wants, and put others to cruel Tortures to force them to excellive 
1 The Earl of Pembrote, Governor of the King, by the Advice of 
allo and the Biſhop of Wincheſter, reſolving to put the Cauſe upon God and 
the Fortune of the . ield, repair d with his Charge to Newark, where the ge- 
neral Aſſembly for that Service was appointed. The whole Army refled there 
for ſome Days, which they ſpent in Devotions and receiving the Euchariſt, hum- 
bling themſelves before the offended Majeſty of Heav'n; and all being prepar'd, 
now reſoly'd either to return victorious, or to die in Defence of their Country, 
their Soveraign's Rights, and their own Liberties, all which feem'd to lye at 
ſtake. To give them the greater Spirit and Vigor, Wallo with extraordinary 
Solemnity execrated Lewis and all his Coadjutors; and thus the Army march 
towards Lincoln, where Lewis's Forces had beſieg d the Caſtle 5 but the King 
himſelf was left eight Miles from the City, at Stow, with Hallo and a ſtrong 
Guard, there without peril of his Perſon to attend God's Pleaſure in the Event 
of this Action. 
12eri, Upon their Approach, if the Advice of ſome had been follow'd, the French 
Army had ifſu'd out of the City, and given them Battel in the open Field; bur 
the — General, the Earl of Perch, thinking the King's Army to be greater 
than it was, by reaſon the Enſigns were doubled, and ſo much added to the 
Appearance, oppos d that Deſign, ſhut up the City Gates, and us d his utmoſt 
Endeavours to gain the Caſtle. Upon which the Governor of the Caſtle let in 
Faukes de Brent, with a conſiderable Force through a Poſtern Gate; while the 
Earl of Pembroke with the reſt of the Army ſtormd the City in another Place, 
where couragiouſly entring, thoſe in the Caſtle ſally d out upon the Flank of 
the Enemy, and together with the other with great Slaughter diſpers d and de- i wholly 
feated the French Party. The Earl of Perch being ſurrounded with the Royaliſts, ,“ 
and refuſing to take Quarter of any Angiz Traitor, as he calld them, was * 
llain, with many other of his Countrymen. In this Conflict the Force of na- 
tural Propenſion was very apparent; for notwithſtanding the fierce Reſolut ions 
of the King's Soldiers, when they ſaw the Faces of their Kinſmen, Friends 
and Countrymen on the other Side, they began to relent, and moſt of their Re- 
venge fell upon the Horſes, and not the Riders, whom they only endeavour'd * 
to take Priſoners. The Purſuit was but coldly follow'd upon the flying Ba- 
rons, otherwiſe ſcarce a Man could have efcap'd ; in which notwithſtanding 
the chiefeſt Barons were taken Priſoners, with about four hundred Knights, be- 
ſides Eſquires and ordinary Soldiers, and a vaſt Number of the Townſmen. 
Such as eſcap'd the Fight were not paſt Danger; for the Country People ſet up- 
on them as they fled, and kill'd great Numbers, ſo that almoſt all the Foot- 
men were deſtroy d before they could reach to London. The whole Riches of 
the vanquiſh'd Army, and of the whole City of Lincoln became the Booty and which i ptun- 
Spoil of the King's Soldiers, ſo that this Victory was afterwards call d by the 49's . 
Name of Lewis-Fair; and becauſe the Clergy were excommunicated, the Popes 2285 
Legate order d them not to ſpare the Churches, nor the Cathedral it ſelf; the 
vaſt Riches belonging to which may be conceiv'd by that of the Precentor, who 
complain'd that he had loſt eleven thouſand Marks for his ſhare. The 
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The Marſhal of France, the Caſtellan of Arras, and about two hundred nu 
Knights got ſafe into London, but were but coldly receiv'd by Prince Lewis, 
who charg d upon their Cowardice the Loſs of all the reſt. The Fear of being 
taken Priſoner juſtly encreaſing, he us d all Means to fortifie London, and di- 
ſpatch'd Meſſengers into France for more Succours and Supplies; while the vigi- 
lant Earl of Pembroke endeavour'd to ſtraiten him as much as poſſible. In the 
mean Time, by the Diligence of the Lady Blanch, Wife to Prince Lewis, Eu- 
Pace, who from a traiterous Monk became a Demoniack, was now got to Sea 
with a large Supply both of Men and Ammunition bound for London; but 
Heav'n was no — pleas d with theſe, than with the other Mercenaries at 
Th french . Lincoln. For the Engliſh Navy gaining the Wind of the French, ſunk ſeveral 
feated at S., of their Ships by running forceably againſt them with the Iron Brows or 
Beaks of their Gallies ; uſing at the ſame Time unſlakd Lime in Duſt or 
Powder, which being thrown on their Enemies Faces, perfectly blinded em. 
Thus were Lewis's Hopes for any preſent Succours abſolutely defeated , 
nor durſt the French from that Time engage with the Enghſh in a Sea-Fight. 
Euſtace himſelf, after a long Search, was found and drawn out from the Bot- 
tom of a Pump, and at Dover had his Head cut off; tho ſome ſay he was ſlain 
The Dauphire by Richard a natural Son to King John. The News of which Succeſs be- 
2 ing brought to the King, did not more elevate him, than it wounded Lewis; 
for the Loſs was not only great as to Men, but alſo in all ſorts of Riches and 
Proviſions. W 
To give no Reſt to the Prince's declining Fortunes, the Earl of Pembroke 14175 
with a powerful Army beſieg d him in the City of London, as well by Water as 
Land; endeavouring to force him by Famine to ſurrender the Place. At length 
Matters came to a Capitulation; and in an Iſlet in the River Thames, not far 
from Stanes, King Henry, Wallo the Legate, William Marſhall, and the Earl 
of Pembroke met with Lewis and the Barons, to finiſh the Treaty: For Lewis 
had promis'd to yield to the Legate and the Earl in any Thing that was not 
He treats with d ithonourable. The Articles which the Prince ſwore to were theſe : © Firſt he 
King He!» © ind the Barons, and his other Aſſociates, ſhould ſtand to the Judgment of the 
Church, and for the future be obedient to the Pope and the Roman See; That 
© he ſhould forthwith depart the Kingdom, and never return with a Purpoſe of 
« doing Harm. Secondly, That he would endeavour what he could to induce 
© his Father to reſtore to King Henry all his Rights beyond the Seas. Thirdly, If 
© his Father refus d to do it, he himſelf would perform it, if ever he came to 
the Crown; and that at preſent, he would immediately deliver to the King all 
« thoſe Caſtles and Territories he had poſteſs'd in England during this War. 
On the other Side the King, the Legate and the Earl ſwore, *« Firit, That the 
© King ſhould reſtore to the Barons, and others, all their Rights and Inheri- 
© tances, with all the Liberties formerly demanded of his Father King John. 
* Secondly, That none ſhould ſuffer Damage or Reproach for taking part on 
* either Side. Thirdly, All Priſoners ſhould be releas'd on both Sides without 
* Ranſam. Whereupon Prince Lewis with his Adherents was formally abſolv'd 
from the Sentence of Excommunication by Wallo, and ſo all Parties ran into 
mutual Embraces, and parted with the Kiſs of Peace. The Welfs, who had 
join'd with the Barons, were excluded this Treaty, and fo were left to the 
King's Mercy. Thus Lewis, having been firſt forc'd to borrow five thouſand Pounds 
«nd eaves the Of the Londoners to diſcharge his Debts, was in a manner driven out of En- 
nw gland, above two Years after his tirſt Arrival, having for the moſt part been à 
recelv'd King; and was more likely to have made a Conqueſt of this Kingdom 
by the Arms of others, than the Norman that made Way with his own, had not 
the ſupream Diſpoſer otherwiſe diverted it. Such Effects proceeded from the 
Violence of an unruly King, and the Deſpair of an oppreſs'd People; who now, 
notwithſtanding the Miſmanagement of the Father, willingly embrac'd the Son, 
being naturally inclin'd to love and obey their Princes. 


II. The 
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4 fen. II. The Kingdom of England was now purg d from all Foreign Incumbran- . 
ma es, but was not immediately freed from thoſe Troubles and Inconveniencies | , | g 
that naturally ſucceed all inteſtine Convulſions. For divers Perſons of Note, : 
preſuming upon their former Services to the State, or fearing that if full Ju- 

| ſtice took place they muſt loſe much of what they gain d, began to ſhow them- | 
3 ſelves very violent and audacious in their Behaviour. The chief of theſe were 1 in 

William Karl of Albermarle, Faukes de Brent with his Soldiers, Robert lle 

Vipont, with ſeveral others, who having had the Caſtles and Poſſeſſions of cer- 

tain Biſhops and great Men, either to keep in Truſt, or by the Iniquity of the 

Times converted to their Uſes, did {till detain them, both againſt the Claims 

of the Legal Owners, and the King's expreſs Prohibition. Among others, Ro- 

bert de Gaugy defended the Caſtle of Newark, then belonging to the 1 4 of 

Lincoln, againſt the King's Army, commanded by the great Marſhal Earl of 

Pembroke, and — obſtinate for eight Days, and would not ſurrender, 

till by the Mediation of Friends, the Biſhop paid down an hundred Pounds. 

After a conſiderable Time, Peace being throughly reſtor'd and eſtabliſſid in the A. P 
Nation, Itinerant Juſtices were ſent through all Counties to revive the ancient 

Laws, and to cauſe the late Charter of King John to be ſtrictly obſervd; and 

then the valiant Hubert de Burgo was made Juſticiary of England, In all the Reg. 1 

beſt Regulations and Eſtabliſhments, the noble Earl of Pembroke was principal- 

ly concern'd, who daily made it his Buſineſs to ſettle all Things with the great- 

eſt Quietneſs and Security. The greater was his Loſs both to the King and 

State by his Death, which happen'd about the Middle of May; and his Body The tart of 

was bury'd in the 'Temple Church at London, where his Portraiture in a Coat Pembroke dies. 

of Mail is ſtill to be ſeen in the middle of the Round. He was a great Com— 

mander in War, and no leſs prudent Counſellor in Peace, leaving behind him 

five Sons and five Daughters; his Sons were ſucceſſively Earls of Pembroke, and 

dy'd without Iſſue; his Daughters were all advanc'd to great and noble Match- 

es. Upon his Death, Peter Biſhop of Wincheſter was made Protector, and e of 


Reg. -. 


wa c 0 


1219. 


Wincheſter 


Governor of the King's Perſon, who for ſome Time rul'd with the fame Mode- made Governor 
. of the King's 
ration, Perſon, 


bu. The King, now in a ſetled and calm Condition, refolv'd to be crown'd a ſe— A. D 
425" cond T ime; which was perform'd by Stephen Arch-Bilhop of Canterbury ajt , 
Weſtminſter, with the Confluence of all the Prelates, Peers and People: This 1220. 
Ceremony was renew'd, becauſe the former Coronation at G/oceſter uns not ſo Reg. E. 
ſolemnly perform'd, by reaſon of the Turbulency of the Times, and the Want The King crow- 
of a Crown of Gold. About the ſame Time the new Building of the Abby- % C 
Church of Weſtminſter, then call'd the Chappel of St. Mary, was begun; of 
which the King himſelf laid the firſt Stone, as if he deſign d to conſecrate his 
future Actions to the Glory of God. Alſo the Body of Thomas Becket, once 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, was tranſlated out of its Stone Coffin, in the Vault 
where it was firſt interr'd, into a rich Shrine made of Gold, and beſet with Thomas Beck- 
Jewels, at the Charge of the then Arch-Biſhop. The King and Pope's Le- © me. 
gate were preſent, with almoſt all the Biſhops, Abbots, Priors, Earls, Barons 
and Clergy of the Kingdom, as likewiſe an infinite Multitude of common Peo- 
ple, from France and other foreign Parts. The ſplendid Entertainment which 
the Arch-Biſhop gave the whole Company, is related in the Manuſcript Chro- 
; nicle of Dunſtable in very high and hyperbolical Terms, as equalling, or even 
exceeding all ever known in the World before. 
1 Puri, This Calm which was juſt begun grew ſoon diſturb d by ſudden Storms; for while A, D 
rc, the King kept his Chriſtmaſs with great Magnificence at Oxford, William Earl l 
of Albermarle, incited by Faukes de Brent, and other turbulent Gentlemen, 12 2 U. 
upon ſome Diſcontent, left the Court without leave, and fortify'd the Caſtle Reg. 3 
of Bitham in Lincolnſhire, furniſh'd it with the Corn of the Canons of Brid- Diſturbances in 
lington, pillag'd the 'Town of Deeping, and under ſhew of repairing to the“ Nun. 
, Parlia- 
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arliament, ſeiz d on the Caſtle of Fotheringay, and committed many other 
5 Acts, in Contempt of the King, and to the Breach of the publick 
peace. Many others in ſeveral Places follow'd his pernicious Example; yet at 
length the Earl coming in under the Conduct of Walter Arch-Biſhop of Tork, 
was at the Interceſſion of the Legate Pandolf pardon'd; and the like dangerous 
Clemency was extended towards his Accomplices and Followers, whom the 
King, in reſpe& of former Services, ſet free without Puniſhment or Ranſom. 
What Occafion there was for ſeverer Proceedings, may eaſily be diſcern'd from 
the Number of Caſtles and large Poſſeſſions that Faukes de Brent, Philip de 
Marc, and others detain'd, without any other Right than what the Iniquity of 
the late Tumults had given them. It was no ſmall Addition to the Troubles of theſe 
Times, that Lewellyn, King of the Welſh, deſiring to free their Marches from 
the Eng Power, roſe up in Arms, and laid Siege ro the Caltle of Byelr, 
which invited King Henry to march thither with a ſufficient Army; but the 

Work was made eaſie, and ſoon concluded by the voluntary Departure of all 
the Enemy's Forces. Theſe Appearances of ſucceeding Diſturbances mov d the 
King to think of ſtrengthning himſelf with faithful Alliances; and not long af- 
ter, Alexander King of the Scots came to Tork, where he had met the King in 
The King mar- the preceding Year, and there marry'd the Lady Joan, King Henry's Siſter; 
= 7 and at the ſame Time Hugo de Borgo, in the Preſence of both the Kings, and 
Scots. by the Advice of each Kingdom, marry'd the Lady Margaret, Siſter to the 
King of the Scots. 

A. D. In theſe unſetled Times, the Condition both of the Church and State ſeem 1 Par, 
1222. to liave much Reſemblance, every Man daring to attempt in either, what his TR 
Reg.. own Audaciouſneſs would ſuggeſt, or others Connivency permit: But Arch-Bi- 

eg. „ ſhop Stephen now became very diligent in his Councils and Synods, in which 

by his own Authority he ſummon'd both Clergy and Laity, and by which he 
regulated many Inconveniencies as to both. At a Synod he held at Oxford, an 
exccrable Impoſtor was conven'd before him, who had made u 


= his Body 
certain Marks or Wounds like thoſe of 7eſus Chriſt, whom he blaſphemoully 


pretended to be. Being brought before Him and the Biſhops, he was by them 
condemn'd to be immured till Death between four Walls; as was alſo an infa- 

mous Woman, who call'd her ſelf Mary the Mother of our Lord. As to the 

| publick State, many inſolent Actions were committed againſt the King's Autho- 
A Selitio» in rity and Peace of the Nation, eſpecially by Conſtantine Fitz-Arnulf, a ſediti- 
Londen. ous Citizen of London, who by means of a Wreſtling-Match between the In- 
habitants of London and Weſtminſter, raiſed a popular Tumult, and attempted 

to let up Prince Lewis; in the Heat of which he cry'd out, Mount Joy, 

Mount Joy, God for us, and our Lord Lewis! Tho' the Lord Mayor, a di- 

ſcreet Perſon, earneſtly perſuaded all to their Duties, yet Conftantine had ren- 

der'd the People incapable of good Advice, by the ſeditious Proclamations he 

had publiſh'd. The Noile of the Sedition increaſing, Hubert the chief Juſtici- 

ary, with ſome freſh Troops enter'd the Tower, whither he commanded the 

principal Men of the City to appear before him, who eaſily threw off the Blame 

from themſelves upon Conſtantine. But he, as reſolute in his Anſwer, as de- 

iperate in the Sedition, publickly declar d That they had done no leſs than 

they ought, and that they would ſtand by it: Upon which the reſt being diſ- 

miſs d, he and his Nephew with a third Perſon, were condemn'd to be hang d 

the next Morning; and tho he offer'd fifteen thouſand Pounds for his Life, yet 

he could not eſcape the Hand of Juſtice. It is believ'd that he rely'd wholly 

upon the Articles and Oath between the King and Prince Lewis, that the Friends 

of the latter ſhould not be moleſted; and upon this Occaſion Lewis afterwards 

deny'd Reſtitution of ſuch Things, as the Articles mention d, pretending that 

Henry had by this firſt Act broken his Faith, and by that vacated the whole 

mil i qu Contract. This Execution being done without Noiſe, or the Citizens Privacy, 
the Juſticiary, accompany d with Faukes de Brent and his armed Troops, en- 
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f 1. and apprehended ſuch others as were culpable; and for a Ter- 
2 caus'd thels Hands or Feet to be cut off, and then ſet at Liber- 
ty. The King depos'd all the Magiſtrates, but when he found that only the 
meaner Sort were intereſs d in this Diſorder, he was ſoon reconcil'd to the City; 
tho the Citizens were not ſo ſoon reconciPd to his Miniſters, who had punith'd 
ſo many, according to their Deſerts, but not according to due Form of Law. | 
«ti. This Seditious Beginning might have occaſion d far more dangerous Proceed- „ . 
ings, had not the King by a moderate Behaviour, and a patient Connivence 7 z. 
ſome particular Indignities, prevented a general Diſquiet. For the Barons, {till © ig" 
viewing their long deſir d Liberties, and requiring a Confirmation of them by eg. 3. 
the King, who had ſworn to them at the Concluſion of the Peace with Prince The Barons un- 
Lewis ; William Briwere, one of the King's Council, gave this Anſwer, That __ 
the Liberties they deſired were violently extorted, therefore ought not to be ob- 
ſerv'd. The Arch-Biſho enrag'd at this Anſwer, told him, If he loV'd the 
King, he would not hinder the Peace of the Kingdom ; upon which the King 
prudently reply'd, That he had bound himſelf by Oath to obſerve their Liber- 
ties, and what he had ſworn to ſhould be obſerv'd. To contirm which he im- 
mediately iſſu'd out his Letters to all the Sheriffs of the Kingdom, to make 
Enquiry by the Oaths of twelve Legal Men in every County What were the 
Liberties of England in the Time of King Henry his Grand-tather, and to ſend 
a Return to London fifteen Days after Eaſter ; by which Act all Men hop d to 
ſee a Concluſion of thoſe unhappy. Conteſts which had ſo long diſturbd the 
Nation. But this only prov'd an uſual Shift of Prolongation, ſo that the Buſi- 
neſs was deferr'd for that Time, to the greater Vexation of that ſucceeding; for 
during this long Reign, this put the King to the greatelt Inconvenicncies, made 
him ill belov'd of his People, always oppos d in his Deſigns, and far a leſs King, 
only by ſtriving to be more than he really was. 
„ ren. In the mean Time the King conceiv'd new Hopes from the News of the Death 
wor of Philip the French King, that formidable Enemy to England; and immedi- 
ately ſent Arch-Biſhop Stephen with three other Biſhops to Lewis, now crow- 
ned King, to demand the Reſtitution of Normandy, with all his other tranſ- 
marine Dominions, according to his Oath made when he left England. Lo 
which this new King anſwer d, That he was yuſtly poſſeſsd of Normandy, The King of 
and thoſe other Dominions, as he was ready to make appear to King Henry, France refuſes 
if” he would come to his Court and make his Claim: Adding, That the King GED ng 
of England had violated his Oath in laying a grievous Ranſom upon thoſe he 
had taken at Lincoln; and likewiſe thoſe Liberties, for which the lar was 
began, and to which he had ſolemnly ſworn at his Departure, were not ob- 
ſerv'd. Upon this, the Ambaſſadors perceiving they could obtain no other An- 
ſwer, return d into England, without any further Advantage. Ihe King now 
finding himſelf was unable to recover thoſe Dominions abroad, or to main- 
tain his own Royal State at home, reſolv'd to reſume thoſe Crown Lands, 
which the Unſetledneſs of former Times, had thrown into the Poſſeſſion of private 
Hands: Which was principally by the Advice of Arch-Biſhop Szepher, and the 
chief Juſticiary Hubert, now made Earl of Kent, who by that means drew up- 
on themſelves no {mall Loads of Envy and Hatred. Tho ſuch Recoveries ag „e King re- 
theſe might be no leſs neceſſary than reaſonable, yet becauſe the intereſs'd Per- — . 
ſons were ſo numerous, they wiſely made uſe of all Supports that either Reli- 
gion or human Policy could afford them. In order to effect it, a Bull was pro- 
cur'd from the Pope by which the King was declar'd to be of Age, and at 1i- 
berty to govern by himſelf, and to chuſe his own Council; and all Men were 
commanded, upon pain of Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures, to reſtore all ſuch Poſleſſions 
as againſt the Laws and the King's Will they detain'd from him. This drove A; D. 
the intereſs'd Party to a Reſolution of taking up Arms, firſt meeting tor that 
urpoſe at Leiceſter, where the Earl of Cheſter and his Confederates conſulted 0 
ow to remove the chief Juſticiary, whoſe predominant Grandeur was not by Reg. 5, 1 
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them to be endur'd, and how to retain thoſe Caſtles and Poſſeſſions demanded. 
But upon Notice, that if they did not immediately deliver all they unjuſtly de- 
tain'd, they ſhould be excommunicated by Name, and underſtanding the King's 
Forces were ſuperior to theirs, wy came to the King at Northampton, and 
ſurrender'd all that belong'd to the Crown into his Poſſeſſion; but did not lay 
down their high Diſpleaſure, becauſe at their Petition the King would not re- 
move his chief Juſticlary, the great Object of their Envy. 


The King of Lewis King of France being incourag d by theſe Domeſtick Diſſentions, de- 


France declares (red War againſt King Henry upon this Pretence, That whereas Aquitain was 


War againſt 
| Kiag Henry. 


Faukes de 
Brent raiſes 4 
Seil ion. 


He is baniſh'd. 
1 
1225. 
Reg. 10 


Sime Afions lute, and reduc'd much which had been taken a 


in Gaſcony. 


held of the Crown of France by Homage, the King of England, being not hin. 
der d by Sickneſs, or any other Occaſion, had neither appear'd at the Corona. 
tion of King Lewis, nor excus'd himſelf by his Ambaſſadors. In proſecution 
of which Pretence, he beſieg d and took the important City of Rochelle, with 
ſome other Places, and likewiſe worſted Savary de Maleon, King Henry's Lieu- 
tenant in Aguitain; which occaſion'd the Loſs of the reſt of Poittou of which 
the King was poſſeſs'd. With this he loſt the Service of the ſaid Savary, a ya- 
liant Commander, who for ſome Indignity offer'd him by the Earl of Salisbu- 
ry, who was ſent to inſpe& his Actions, ſuddenly turn d to the French, among 
whom he had great Credit and Preferment. King Henry concern'd at theſe 
Diſadvantages, reſolv'd to have recourſe to the general Aid of his People, to 
recover all his Loſſes; but while he held a Parliament for that purpoſe, the 
whole Aſſembly was ſuddenly diſturb'd-with the great Complaints of an inſuf- 
ferable Outrage. For Henry de Braibrock, an itinerant Judge, who with others 
held the Aſſiſes at Dunſtable, was forcibly taken and impriſon'd in Bedford Ca- 
{tle by the Order of Faukes de Brent, who was inrag d at him for giving no leſs 
than thirty VerdiQs againſt him upon Trials for Land. The Judge's Wife by 
her Tears ſo mov'd the whole Parliament to Pity and Indignation, that all other 
Buſineſs laid aſide, the Clergy as well as Laity forthwith attended the King to 
the Siege of the Caſtle. Faukes himſelf fly ing into ales, there to increaſe his 
Power, left his Brother Lieutenant in the Caſtle, with a deſperate Body of Men, 
with Proviſions and Ammunition ſufficient for a whole Year. Yet after two 
Months Siege, the Caſtle was taken, the Judge ſet at Liberty, the Lieutenant 
and the whole Garriſon hang'd, and the noble Pile quite deſtroy'd, as an Exam- 
ple to others who in due Time would not ſubmit themſelves to their Soveraign. 
Faukes now finding his Caſtle ruin'd and his Eſtate contiſcated, by the Procure- 
ment of the Biſhop of Coventry, came to the King at Bedford, and falling at 
his Fcet, unplord Mercy for his former good Services; but all that he could 
obtain was only the Favour of Baniſhment. At the Time appointed for his 
Departure, he with Tears deſir'd the Earl of Warren, who was to ſee him take 
Shipping, That he would commend him to the King, and let him know, as an 
important Secret, That all the Troubles he had rais'd in the Nation were pure- 
ly by the Inſtigation of the Barons. 

The interrupted Counſels of Parliaments, and Deſigns of the King for re- 2 
gaining his foreign Territories, were now reaſſumd; yet the King could not 
obtain ſo much as a Fifteenth upon Moveables, without firſt promiſing That he 
would again confirm the long deſir d Liberties of the Nation. And eing ob- 
lig d by his urgent Neceſſitics, he ſign d and ſeal'd many Charters, one dire&- 
ed to each County in England; and two to every County that had Foreſts, one 
concerning the Common Liberties, the other concerning the Liberties of the 
Foreſts. By the Aſliſtance of this new Tax, Richard Earl of Cornwall the 
King's Brother, and Milliam Carl of Salisbury his Uncle, with ſixty Knights 
and a conſiderable Force were ſent into Gaſcony in the Spring; where they ſafe- 
ly arriv'd at Bourdeaux, and were honourably entertain'd. Their ſeaſonablc 
Arrival had good Effects, for it contirm'd the Well-diſpos'd, ſetled the Irreſo- 
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M. Paris. 


4 and the Engliſh from the Siege of Riol, was with all his Forces inter- 
— by an Ambultade, and defeated with no ſmall Loſs of Men, Ammuni- 
tion and Carriages. At length both Sides were contented, to pauſe for a, Time 
without any Treaty, and the Engliſh held Aquitain, notwithſtanding all their 


Force and Practices. But William Longſpee, the King's Uncle, did not long A. D. 
ſurvive theſe good Services; but returning into England upon the Affairs of |, 226. 


State, ſoon ended his. Days at the Caſtle of Salisbury, with the greateſt Marks 
of Humility and Piety. He was bury'd in the newly built Cathedral in that 
City, where his Monument is ſtill to be ſeenz he was a virtuous and gallant 
Man, and the ſole ſurviving Iſſue of King Henry the Second. 5 
About theſe Times the Pope ſent abroad into the World his Nuntio's and 
Emiſſaries, with a Deſign to ſettle a Contribution to the See of Rome, out of 
all the Cathedral and Conventual Churches in Chriſtendom : For which he al- 


ledg'd, That it was to wipe away from that See the ancient Scandal of Ava- The Pope's Do- 
rice and Bribery, which had been occaſion'd only by its great Poverty; and . is En- 


this might eaſily be prevented, if out of every Cathedral Church two Preben- 
daries, and out of every Monaſtery two Monks Portions, were ſet apart for 
that purpoſe. But neither the Meſſenger nor the Meſlage found any Incou- 
ragement in England; for the Pope's Agent Otto, by the Procurement of Arch- 
Biſhop Stephen, receiv'd Letters from Rome commanding him immediately to 


return: Otto inrag d at this unexpected Revocation, threw the Pope's Letters 


into the Fire, yet durſt not diſobey the Contents. And whereas the Propoſal 
it ſelf had been debated and examin'd to the utmoſt, both here and in France, 
and judg'd to contain ſuch an univerſal Oppreſſion, as might cauſe a general 
Defe&ion from the Church of Rome; the King in preſence of his Prelates and 


Peers return'd this frugal Anſwer, That ſince what his Holineſs requir'd was 


a Concern of the Univerſal Church, he was ready to follow the Hæample of 
other Kingdoms, and therefore would firſt ſee what they did: With which 


M. Paris. 


AM. Paris. 
Hinder. 


Anſwer the Aſſembly was diſmiſs'd. 

This Difficulty ſo avoided, the King was earneſtly inclin'd to make a Voyage 
in Perſon to the Afliſtance of his Brother Earl Richard who proceeded in the 
Affair of Gaſcony; which tho by the Departure of the late Earl of Salisbury, 
it receiv'd ſome Damage, yet by the Valour and Conduct of other worthy Per- 
ſons, it ſtill did proſper. His Intention and Deſire was ſomewhat retarded by 
the Arrival of Letters from France, which declar'd his Brother's Health, and 
the good Succeſs of his Affairs; and others add by the Advice of a famous 
Aſtrologer, who foretold that King Lewis ſhould nor prevail. But what moſt 
8 his Voyage was the expreſs Orders of the Pope, who poſitively prohi- 

ited him from making any Attempts in France at that Lime, left he ſhould di- 
vert the pious Deſigns of King Lewis, whom he had lately ingag'd in a Cruſado 
againſt the Count of 7 boloufs and his Subjects, as being all infected with the 
then accounted Hereſie of the Albigenſes. Againſt theſe ſuppos'd Hereticks 
King Lewis ſpent a Month in the Siege of Avignon, where he ſuſtain'd ex- 
ceeding Loſſes, by a terrible Plague which deſtroy'd his Army, by a ſtrange Kind 
of venomous Flies that diſpatch'd great Numbers of his Men, and by a ſudden 
Inundation which laid a great Part of his Camp under Water; and laſt of all he 
1s thought to have been poiſon'd by an unchaſt Rival of his Bed the Earl of 
Champaign. And this was the end of Lewis, the great Enemy of the Engliſb 
Nation, who was ſucceeded by his Son Lewis, the ninth of that Name, and a 
Minor, who was afterwards canoniz'd for a Saint. | 


III. The Death of the French King, with the ſeveral Diſcontents and Fa- 
ions under his Succeſſor, but twelve Years of Age, gave new Hopes to King 
Henry that now the Time was come, when he might recover thoſe ancient In- 
heritances which his Fore-Fathers held in France. Upon which Account he 
ſent the Arch-Byhop of Tor-, with others, to the chief Men of Normandy, 
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Anjou and Poictou, inviting them by large Promiſes to acknowledge King Henry 
for their natural Lord; but before their Arrival, the young King, by his Mo- 
ther's Means, had made Peace, and receiv'd the Homages of theſe arons, ſo that 
the Deſign prov'd of no Effect. In the Abſence of his Miniſters, the King was 
buſily employ'd in raifing what Mony he could ; and while he was endeavouring 
to recover what was loſt, he much endanger'd what he retaind. He began 
with the Citizens of London, from whom he extorted five thouſand Marks, be- 
cauſe they had formerly granted the like Sum to Prince Lewis. And to proceed 
as he had begun, at a Parliament at Oxford, he there declar'd himſelf of full 
Age, and That he would take the Management of publick Affairs iuto his 
own Hands: Accordingly, by the Advice of Hubert his Juſticiary, he remov'd 
his Guardian the Biſhop of Wincheſter from his Court. At the ſame Time, 
and by the ſame Advice, he cancell'd and vacated all the Charters of Liberties 
and Foreſts, which for two Years had been obſerv'd throughout the Kingdom, 
declaring, That what had been then done, was in his Minority, when he had 
no Power of his own Perſon or Seal, upon which Account it was all invalid. 
Theſe unjuſtitiable Proceedings occaſion d great Diſcontents and Murmurings, 
all accuſing the Juſticiary, and accounting him the Author of all, becauſe the 
King was wholly govern'd by him. Shortly after, the Religious Orders, and 
all others had notice, That if they would enjoy their Privileges, they muſt re- 
new their Charters, otherwiſe they ſhould be of no Advantage to them, 
and what they were to pay for ſuch Renewals, was left to the Diſcretion of the 


Juſticiary. Thus, as it is uſual, the whole Nation paid for the King's changing 
his Miniſtry. 


Hubert being lately advanc'd to the Earldom of Kent, the Envy and Hatred 47. 
of the Nobility encreas d; eſpecially upon the Return of the King's Brother“ 


Richard Earl of Cornwall, who had ſeiz d upon a certain Manor, then in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of one Waleran a German, to whom King Fobn had formerly granted 
it, which he alledg'd was Part of his Earldom of Cornwall. Upon which the 
King directed his Letters to his Brother, commanding him forthwith to reſtore 
the Manor he had taken from Waleran ; which occaſion'd the Earl to come in 
Perſon and plead his Right before the King, offering to ſtand to the Fudgment 
of his Court, and of the Peers of the Realm. At the naming of the Peers, 
the King and Juſticiary, ſuſpecting his Intentions, in a great Paſſion commanded 
him, Either to reſtore the Manor, or for ever leave the Kingdom; to which 
the Earl reply'd, That he would neither part from the one, nor leave the other, 
without the Fudgment of his Peers, and immediately haſten'd to his own Ha- 
bitation. And hearing that Hubert advis d the King to ſecure him, he took 
Poſt for Mar/eburg, where meeting with William Mareſchal the young Earl of 
Pembroke, and the Earl of Cheſter, he enter d into a ſtrict Confederacy with 
them. Then marching to Stamford, they were met there by the Earls of Glo- 
ceſter, of Warren, of 8 of Warwick, and of Ferrars, with many Ba- 
rons, and a great Multitude of armed Men ; whoſe Force was ſo formidable, 
that they thought fit to ſend a bold Meſſage to the King requiring him To make 
immediate Satisfattion to his Brother Earl Richard, for the Injury he had 
done him, which they imputed wholly to the Fuſticiary ; and alſo to reſtore 
thoſe Charters he had cancelld at Oxford, which if he refus'd, they woul 
compel him by their Arms to make them competent Satisfaction. "The King 
terrify'd by his Father's Example, appointed them to meet him at Northampton, 
where upon the Lord's reſolute Demands, he ſetled ſuch large Allowances and 
oſſeſſions upon his Brother, that every one departed well pleas'd, without de- 


bating the Affair of the Charters, which at that Time might have occaſion'd the 


greateſt Miſchiefs to the Kingdom. 


his Danger was not a little increas d by the Inſurrections of the Welf: 7: 
The King had given the Caſtle of Montgomery to his Favourite Hubert, the 


Garriſon of which Place, by the Aſſiſtance of the Country People, endeavour'd 
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to make a Way through an adjacent Wood more paſſable and ſecure for Tra- 
vellers; but while they were cutting down the Thickets, the Welſh ſuddenly ſet 
upon them, kid ſome, and forc d the reſt to retire into the Caſtle, and imme- 


» 


diately inveſted it. Upon which the King and his Juſticiary came ſpeedily, and 


* 


rais'd the Siege; and then march'd towards the Wood, and there clear'd all b 
great Labour and Burning, ſo far as a Receptacle of the Welſh, by them call'd 
Criddy, which he commanded to be ſet on Fire; but the Juſticiary finding it 
to be of an impregnable Situation, advis'd him to erect a Caſtle in that Place. 
Yet during the Time of its Building, the Workmen were daily interrupted b 
the Enemy, and ſeveral of them kill'd. At the ſame Time the King finding ſo 
great a Scarcity of Proviſions, and ſo many of his own Men Friends to Lewe/- 
Iyn, that he was oblig'd to make a diſadvantagious Peace, of which the chicf 
Article was, That this Caſtle ſhould be demoliſh'd and Lewellyn ſhould pa 
three thouſand Marks towards his Chargesz upon which he return'd home 42 
little Honour, having left William de Branſe, a noble Baron, behind him Pri- 
ſoner. 


* en. In the ſame Year dy'd Arch-Biſhop Langton, a Man of great Spirit and of 


Kc. 


Ac, 


little Dependence, who had been the main Promoter of the Nation's Liberties. 
The Convent of Canterbury elected Malter de Hemeſham to ſucceed him; but 
both the King and the Suffragan Biſhops refus'd him upon ſeveral Accounts; ſo 
that the Matter was brought to Rome to be determin'd by the Pope. After 
long Delays, the Pope promoted Richard de Grant, Chancellor of the Church 
of 1 to the Archbiſhoprick, by his own ſole Authority; and the King 
and the Biſhops, contrary to all Expectat ion, in a ſhort Time obey'd the Pope's 
Commands, and ſubmitted to the whole Proceeding. This was a new In- 
croachment, and the firſt Arch-Biſhop the Pope ever preſum'd to nominate, 
without a previous Election by the Convent, or the Biſhops. Having obtain'd 
this Advantage, the Lope ſent one Stephen his Chaplain into England to col- 
le& the Tenths lately promis d to the See of Rome; which Affair was propos'd 
in a full Parliament at Weſtminſter, where the King by his Silence ſcemd to 
give Conſent to the Pope's Demands. But the Earls, Barons, and all the Laity 
{tifly reſolv d not to oblige their Baronies and Lay-Fees to the Court of Rome; 
and had compounded with the Legate for a certain Sum, had they not been be- 
tray d by Stephen de Segrave, who ſo ſubtlely order d the Affair, that he ob- 
tain d his Demands. The Prelates and Clergy, after a long Deliberation, and 
no ſmall Reluctancy, conſented, leſt they thould incur the Sentence of Ex- 
communication. Then Kephen thew'd them the Pope's Letter and his Com- 
miſſion to collect the Tenths out of all Profits whatſoever, without any De- 
duction either for Debts or Expences; and becauſe the Matter requir'd 
Speed, he gave notice to the Prelates that they ſhould immediately pay down the 
Mony, and afterwards levy it upon every Perſon by Way of Tax; which Ex- 
action prov'd ſo burdenſom, that they were forc d to ſell or pawn their Veſt- 
ments, Chalices, and other holy Veſſels belonging to their Churches. Beſides 
he exacted the 'Tenths of the Autumnal Fruits bf the Earth, while they were 
yet growing, none daring to refuſe him beſides the Earl of Cheſter; and for the 
more ſpeedy raiſing of the Mony, he brought along with him certain voracious 
Uſurers, who ſupply'd the Indigent with Mony, which they were compell'd to 
borrow, tho' by that Means they were irrecoverably ruin'd. 


e Let in theſe burthenſom Times, on Michaelmeſs Day the King caus d the 
whole Nobility of England to meet at Portſmouth with ſuch a numerous * 

$ 

dy 


of Horſe and Foot as none of his Predeceſſors had ever rais d, reſolving to pa 
over the Sea to recover thoſe Dominions his Father had loſt : But being rea 
to embark, there was not Shipping ſufficient to tranſport half the Number; 
which fo inrag'd the King, that turning to Hubert his Juſticiary, he call d 
him Old Traitor, and ny charg'd him with Receiving a Bribe of five 
thouſand Marks from the Queen of France to put a ſtop ta this Deſign ; 


and 


nn. 


The King gos. 
againſt the 


* Welſh. 


A. D. 


1229. 


Reg. l. 


The Pope en- 
preſſes the Na+ 
tion. 


The King pre- 


pares againfl 


the French. 
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A. D. 


1230. 


Reg. ;. 


He lands in 


Bretaign. 


— 


and proceeded ſo far as to run at him with his drawn Sword, but the Earl of 
Cheſter and others interpoſing, ſavd the King from ſo foul a Diſhonour, who 
ſhortly after receiv'd him into Favour again. The whole Army ſoon broke 8 
upon the Arrival of a great Man out of Bretaign, a principal Confederate wit 

the Eng liſb, who by alledging the unſeaſonable Time o the Year, and other 
Reaſons, occaſion d the Enterprize to be deferr'd till the next Spring. Accord. 
ingly after Eaſter, the King having viſited the Poor and Impotent, and beftow'q 
bountiful Alms, took ſhipping at Portſmouth, and with a powerful Army 
landed in Bretaign. The Succeſs of this Expedition is ſo variouſly related, that 
without great Prejudice to an obſervant Reader, it might be all omitted. Much 
certainly was not done: King Henry's Deſign was to have march'd through Bre. 
taign, where many acknowledg'd him, into PoitFou ; and, as ſome write, he 
did ſo, and receiv'd Homage in Gaſtony. To hinder this Paſlage, the King of 
France lay with a ſtrong Army at Angers; while Fulk Pagunell, a Norman 


Peer, with ſixty valiant Knights, perſuaded the King of England, That it was 


eaſie for him to reduce Normandy to his Obedience; but Hubert had other 
Thoughts, and diverted the King from that Enterprize. The Normans there- 
fore made an nnfortunate Journey, for they not onl miſs'd of their Hopes, but 
for their Contpiring were diſpoſſeſsd at home by King Lewis. But whether 
it were by Lols in Battel, or otherwiſe, this is agreed on, that after the waſting 
of infinite Sums of Mony, and a great Diminution of the Soldiers Numbers, 


netrns with- the King of England returnd without accompliſhing his Deſigns ; leaving for 


out Suce?ſs, 


A. D. 


1231. 


Reg. 5%. 


A three Years 
Truce between 


the Defence of Bretaign the three great Earls of Cheſter, Pembroke and Alber- 
marle, with Forces ſufficient for the Service. 


It is not improbable that the dangerous Rebellion of the 1riſþ haſten d his u- 
Return; for the King of Connaught and his Subjects, ſeeing the King and the 


Earl of Pembroke, who had large Poſſeſſions in thoſe Parts, wholly taken up 
with the Affairs of France, had furiouſly ſet upon King Henry's Soldiers and 
People, with Hopes of utterly expelling them out of the Nation. But all their 
Projects prov'd fatal to themſelves, and the Enghp Forces marching againſt 
them, kill'd no leſs than twenty thouſand, and took their King Priſoner. Not 
long after the Welſp, under their King Lewellyn, in revenge of ſome of their 
Countrymen, whom Hubert had ſlain in cold Blood, made new Incurſions, and 


committed great Devaſtations upon the Borders of England, ſparing neither ſa- 


cred Perſons nor Places. When the Biſhops and Prelates heard of it, they ſo- 
lemnly excommunicated that Prince, with all his Adherents and Abettors ; and 
the King having rais'd an Army at Oxford, march'd in Perſon to ſuppreſs them, 
but not without great Loſs on his Side. As to the Affairs of France, by the 
Wiſdom of Queen Blanch, and Mediation of the Arch-Biſhop of Rheims and 
the Earl of Bulloign on one Part, and the Earls of Bretaign and Cheſter on 
the other, a three Years'Truce was ratify'd by Oath, between the French and 


the French and the Aung 40 A 


che Engliſh. 


About the ſame Time the Pope had a freſh Opportunity of exerciſing his Au- 4 
thority in Euglanud by means of the Death of Richard Arch-Biſhop of Can- 


terbury z to lucceed whom the Convent made Choice of Ralph Neuil Biſhop 
of Chicheſter, who was willingly acknowledg'd by the King, whoſe faithful and 


The Pope's U- worthy Chancellor he was. But when the Monks went to Rome to obtain his 


[tr pations, 


A. D. 


1222, 
16 


Reg. 17˙ 


Confirmation, the Pope underſtanding that he was a great Courtier, gave them 
this Anſwer, That if the Perſon they choſe was promoted to that Dignity, he 
would concur with the King and Kingdom to throw off that &. ubjettion to the 
See of Rome, to which King John had long ſince ſubmitted it; therefore he 
abſolutely vacated the Election, and commanded the Monks To chuſe one who 
would be faithful and devoted to the Roman Church. Whereupon they pro- 
ceeded to chuſe a ſecond, and him the Pope miſlikd for being too old, and 
ſoft ſpirited; then a third was elected, a Man of eminent Learning and a Stu- 


dent in Oxford, and the Pope alſo rejected him; never reſting till they had 


elected 
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nd of Abington, a Man more agreeable to the Roman Palate. The 
228 N Frederick, even at this Time while he was win- 


; ing the great Emperor &7 at th le 
— the Kiogdom of Zeruſalem from Infidels, in his Abſence ſo inhumanly de- 
pos'd from his Empire by the Pope, upon a private Reſentment; no wonder, 
if in this his unripe Years, and diſtracted Government, he fear'd to draw upon 2. xing jab. 
himſelf ſo mercileſs an Enemy. How little theſe Roman Incroachments were wi 
lik'd in the Nation, appears from the Actions of ſeveral Perſons of Quality and 
others this Year, who took up Arms and forceably enter'd the Barns and Hou- 
ſes of the Roman or Italian Clergy-Men that were benetic'd in England, and 
carryd away, and diſtributed their Corn and Goods among the Poor. 

And now the great Hubert, Earl of Kent and chief Juſticiary of England, 

after he had enjoy'd the greateſt Favour of two Kings, ſeem'd to have run the 
Stage of his beſt Fortunes. For the King, upon freſh Inroads of the Welſß 
being advis'd by the Biſhop of V incheſter and other Counſellors, to put an end 
at once to the Inroads of that Nation, he complain d, That according to his The King it 
Treaſurers Accounts, his Revenues would ſcarcely afford him Provilems and Wants. 
Cloaths, and the uſual Alms, much leſs any Thing for warlike Expeditions. 
To which they reply'd, That he impoveriſn'd himſelf by alienating the Ho- 
nours, Wardſhips and vacant Dignities which ought to come into the Exche. 
quer, ſo that he had only the Name without the Revenues 7 a King ; but his 
Predece/ſors, who took due Care of their Treaſury, abounded both in Wealth 
and Glory. The King took this Hint, and immediately call'd his Sheriffs and 
Bailiffs to an Account, and whoever was convicted of Fraud, was remov'd 
from his Office, and oblig'd to pay the whole into the Exchequer with Inte- 
reſt. He alſo remov'd Ranulph Breton Treaſurer of his Chamber from his Of- 
fice, and fin d him a thouſand Pounds; and by the Advice of the Biſhop of Min- 
cheſter, his Nephew Peter de Rivaux, a Poittoum, was plac'd in his Room 
by which Means the King's Coffers were for a while plentifully ſupply'd. 

Theſe were but Preparatives to a further Scrutiny intended againſt Ear] Hubert deBur. 
Hubert, who by the Inſtigation of the ſame wag was now remov'd from be- 89 ne. 
ing Juſticiary, and was ſucceeded by Stephen Segrave, a common Knight. 

Shortly after, the King being highly incens'd againſt the Earl, requir'd him to 
give a ſtrict Account of ſuch Montes and other Revenues, that had ever paſ- 
ſed through his Hands, ſince he was firſt made Juſticiary. To this Hubert 
anſwer d, That he had King John's Charter, by which he was diſcharg'd of 
all Accounts, who having ſo often 1 his Fidelity, would receive no 
Account from him. The Biſhop of incheſter reply'd, That the Charter was 
not valid, after King John's Death, and no ways hinder'd the preſent King 
from exatting an Account from him. And to this was added, That he had been 
guilty of ſeveral Treaſomable Practices, and had given treacherous Advice to 
the King, to the Prejudice both of him and his Kingdom; to all which the 
King requir'd him to anſwer, and ſtand to the Judgment of the Court. Hu- 
bert finding himſelf abandon'd by his chief Supporter, deſir d an appointed Day 
to give in his Anſwer, which was with great Difficulty obtain d; and being 
now deſerted by all his Friends, except the Arch-Biſhop of Dublin, his Ene- 
mies daily encreas'd, and many other falſe or improbable Crimes were laid to 
his Charge; as That he had procur d the late Earls of Salisbury and Pembroke, ons Areuſu 
Faukes de Brent, and Richard Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury to be poiſon'd; and rims gan 
That he had gain'd the King's Affection by Sorcery and Witchcraft. Others 
accus'd him of Injuſtice, Rapine and Extortion; and the Londoners enter'd 
their Complaint againſt him for formerly condemning their Fellow-Citizen 
Conſtantine to be hang d without Legal Proceſs. All which Crimes were ſo highs 
ly aggravated before the King, that he proceeded to an unuſual Method, à d 
causd it to be proclaim'd throughout the City of London, That whatſoever 
Perſon had any Complaint againſt Earl Hubert, ſhould come to the King, and 
he ſhould have Fuſtice done him, | | 

On 
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On the fourteenth Day of September, the King held a grand Aſlembly of n. . 
ihe Prelates and Peers, where Hubert was conven'd to anſwer to the Articles | 
exhibited againſt him; but the Earl fearing the King would put him to {ome 

ve flies. ignominious Death, took Sanctuary in the Priory Church of Merton in Surry, 
and durſt not appear 'till the King ſhould be of a milder Temper. Upon which 

the King ina great Rage ſent to the Mayor of London, to force him from thence, 

and to bring him either dead or alive: The Londoners, glad of this Opportu— 

nity, upon ringing of a common Bell, gather d together to the Number of 

twenty thouſand; but ſome of the moſt diſcreet Citizens, dreading ſuch Tu— 

mults, repair'd to the Biſhop of Mincheſters Houſe in Southwark, and deſir d 

his Advice, who told them, That whatever were the Conſequence, they mu! 

execute the King's Precept. At the ſame Time the Earl of Cheſter ſuggeſted 

to the King, That if theſe Tumultuous Proceedings were countenaucd, it 

would occaſion dangerous Seditions at other Times; and that it Would be 4 

great Reproach to him in foreign Countries, when they heard he ths treated 

his former Favourites : Which fo prevail'd upon him, that he immediately di- 

(patch'd Metlengers, and revok'd his firſt Precept. After this, the King being 

4 little molify'd, the Arch-Biſhop of Dublin obtain d the Favour that Karl Hu- 

hert might have-a longer Time allow'd him to give in his Anlwer. During 

which Space, Hubert thinking himſelf ſecure by the King's Letters Patents, 

dfign'd a Viſit to his Counteſs, then at St. Edmunds Bury ; but when the 

King was inform'd of it, he ſenta Knight with three hundred Soldiers to apprehend 

him, and bring him Priſoner to London. Upon which Hubert tied into a Chap- 

pel at Brentwood in Efſex, and for his Protection took the Croſs in one Hand, 

and the Hoſt from the Altar in the other; both which they wrung out of his 

, #1 e Hands, and without Reſpect to the Place violently dragg'd him forth; and 
9 chaining his ect under his Horſe's Belly, they brought him in a moſt oppro- 
brious Nlanner to London, and immediately committed him to the Tower. 

Upon this Uſ1oe, the Biſhop of London haſtily went to the King, and ſevere- ,p,., 

ly 1cbuk'd him for this Violation of the Sanctuary, declaring, That if he did * 

not mmediately ſet Hubert at Liberty, and ſend him back to the Chappel 

from dene he was taken, he would excommunicate all that <were concern'd 

in the Fatt. The King being rerrify d, acknowledg'd his Error, and ſent him 

back to the {ame Chappel;z but at the ſame Time ſent to the Sheriffs of Hertford 

and Eſſex, upon pain of Death, to go in Perſon with the Powers of both Coun- 

tics, and furtound the Chappel, to prevent Hubert's Eſcape, or his being ſupply'd 

with Suflcnance. Upon this the Arch-Biſhop of Dublin, his only true Friend, 
\upplicatul the King with Tears to know his Pleaſure concerning him; and the 

ſin otier'd him the Choice of three Things, either for ever to abjure the King- 

dem, to be condemn'd to perpetual Impriſonment, or to confeſs himſelf a Trai— 

or. But Hubert would chuſe none of them, being conſcious to himſelf that 

he did not delerve ſo ſevere a Treatment, tho' he was willing to quit the Nati— 

on fora Time. Yet rather than be ſtarv'd, he at length yielded himſelf to 

the Sherifls, who brought him in Chains to London, and made him a ſecond 

Time P'rifoner in the Tower. The Arch-Bithop of Dublin us'd all Methods to 

molitie the King's Heart, but no Sacritice could appeaſe his Anger, but that of 

the Earl's Hound of Gold and other 'Treafure, then lodg'd with the Knights 

He moles the 1 emplars, who refus'd to deliver it without Hubert's expreſs Order. Hubert 
223 really ſubmitted himſelf and all that he had to the King's Pleaſure; fo that all 
his chief Wealth and Riches were deliver d to the King's Poſſeſſion. His Enc- 

mics hearing of his great Treaſure, took a further Advantage, and accus'd him 

of Fraud and Ripine, urging that he might be put to Death: To whom the 

kmg reply'd, That Hubert had faithfully ſerv'd his Uncle King Richard, and 

the hing tis Father, and if he had done otherwiſe towards him, he ſhould 

0 never be put 10 Death; for he had rather appear too merciful than too cruel, 
io gu c Had ſo often preſerv'd his Predeceſſors and himſelf in great Dan- 
gers. 
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„ And the King being now ſoſtned into Compaſſiom by the Riches he had 
* from him, re iagdel to him all the Lands which King John had given 
him, as alſo thoſe he had putchas'd. Shortly after, the King's Brother Richard, 
with the Earls of Warren, Pembroke and Ferrars, became Sureties for his fu- 


ture Behaviour; after which he was ſent Priſoner to the Caſtle of Deuiſes, un- Te be & kepe 


. Pavis. 
il end vs 


.d. 


der the Cuſtody of four Knights of theirs, where he appointed Laurence, a * 
Clerk of St. Albans, to be Steward of the Lands granted him, who had been a 


faithful Friend, and a great Comfort to him in all his Affl ict ions. 


IV. King Henry being wholly freed from the Influence of Hubert his for- A. D. 
mer Juſticiary, now fell into the Hands of Peter ge Rupibus Biſhop of Win. |, 233. 
cheſter, and his Kinſman Peter de Riuaulx; ſo that the Management of all Reo. ?7 

ublick Affairs was committed to them. The former, that he might govern at eg. 18. 
is own Pleaſure, procur'd the King to remove the Engliſß from their Places 
and Offices, and in their Rooms to ſubſtitute Poictovins and Bretaignes; who 
being invited into England, came over to the Number of two thouſand Knights Fer- gern cal- 
and Eſquires, and were all plac'd in ſeveral Caſtles in Garriſon; and to them 2 — 
the eaſie King committed the Wardſhips of the young Nobility, which after- 
wards were much degenerated by their ignoble Marriages with Foreigners. 
When the Earl of Pembroke found that all Ranks of Men were alike oppreſs'd, 


and the Laws manifeſtly violated, he as a Lover of Juſtice, with ſome other 


great Men werit boldly to the King, and m_ remonſtrared, That by perni- The Nobility 
cious Councils he had culld in Poictovins and other Foreigners, to the great *oniented. 
Oppreſſion of his native Stibjetts, and the Breach of their Laws and Liber- 


ties ; wherefore they humbly beſought him to regulate theſe Diſorders in the 


Government, otherwiſe his Nobility would withdraw themſelves from his 
Councils, ſo long as he made uſe of Strangers. To whom the Biſhop of Min- 
cheſter (harply, reply'd, That the King might call in whomſoever he pleas'd for 
the Defence of his Crown, and that in fuch Numbers as were ſufficient to 
reduce his proud and rebellious Subjects to Obedience. Upon this ſevere 
Anſwer, the Earl and the reſt retired from the Court, and 1 faithfully to 
aſſiſt and ſupport each other to the laſt Drop of their Blood. 

The People, naturally inclining to doubt the worſt upon ſuch Diviſions, had 
their Fears increas d by ſeveral Prodigies of ſtrange Thunders and Tempeſts, 
but eſpecially by the Appearance of four Parhelions, or Mock-Suns, beſides the 
true Sun, which were Ken in the Air from Morning till Night; which indeed 
happen'd to be the Forerunners of ſeveral Troubles in England, Wales and 
1 —— The Poictovins and other Strangers thus bearing the Sway, ſo that 
the King's Perſon went guarded with whole Troops of them, the Earls and Ba- 
rons refus d to come to the King at a Parliament ſummon'd at Oxford. Upon 
which the King was advis'd to fend out a ſecond and third Summons, to try 
whether they would come to Weſtminſter on the eleventh Day of July, promi- 
ſing alſo to reform whatever was amiſs. But when the Peers heard the Num- 


ber of the Foreigners increas'd, and that there were but ſmall Hopes of an Ac- 


comraodation, they laid afide all Thoughts of meeting the King at the Day 
appointed, and by ſele& Meſſengers declar'd to him, That wnleſs the Biſhop of They threaten 
Wincheſter and the Poictovins were immediately remov'd from his Court, they Ve Nint. 
would by the Common Council of the Kingdom, force both Him and thoſe evil 
Counſellors out of the Realm, and would conſult about creating a new King. 
The King, whom his Father's Example had made more timorous, could eaſil 
have been perſuaded to a Compliance; but the Biſhop of Wincheſter and his 
Friends infus d more Spirit and Reſolution into him. Upon which the moſt 
ſuſpected Perſons had a Day appointed them by the King, in which they ſhould 
deliver ſufficient Pledges'to ſecure him of their Loyalty. Againſt that Day the 
Lords in great Numbers repair'd to London, but the Earl of Pembroke, being 
forewarn'd of Danger by his Siſter the Counteſs of Cornwall, fled back into 

Oo Wates ; 
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The King pu- 


ales; and chiefly for want of his Preſence nothing was concluded. The King 


»iſhes them. not long after march'd to Gloceſter with an Army, where the Earl and his Ad- 


erents refus'd to appear; upon which the King burnt their Towns and Hou- 
boy as if they . and without Trial diſpos'd of their Eſtates 
to the Poictovins and Strangers. 

The Earl of Pembroke finding himſelf oppreſs d, and deſerted by ſome whom 2... 
the Biſhop of Mincheſter had bought off, immediately enter d into a Confedera- * 
cy with Lewellyn Prince of Wales, and other chief Men of that Country; 
and they all took an Oath not to make any Peace but by a general Conſent. 
And now the King having receiv'd more Foreigners, march'd with them down 
to Hereford, and from thence ſent to the Biſhop of St. Davids to detie the Earl 
of Pembroke, and commanded his Army to march againſt him, and beſiege his 
Caſtles. Yet notwithſtanding, after ſome ſmall Attempts and calmer Conſidera- 
tions, the King publickly promis d, That by the Advice of his Council, all 
that was amiſs ſhould be reftify'd and amended: Accordingly on the ninth 
Day of Ofober, the great Men met the King at Weſtminſter, and humbly be- 
ſought him for the Honour of Almighty God, to take into Favour his natural 
Subjetts, who without any Trial by their Peers, he treated as Rebels. To 


The King ill which the Biſhop of Mincheſter reply d, That there were no ſuch Peers in En- 


adviſed. 


gland as in France; therefore it was lawful for the King, by ſuch Fuſtices as 
he appointed, to baniſh any Criminals out of the Nation, and by Fudgment 
condemn them. This Anſwer was ſo highly reſented by the Biſhops, that with 
one Voice they threaten'd to excommunicate all the King's chief Counſellors 
by Name; but the Biſhop of Wincheſter appeal d from their Sentence to the See 
of Rome. Then they ſolemnly execrated all ſuch as had alienated the King's 
Mind from his Native Subjects, and diſturb'd the Peace of the Kingdom. 
In the mean Time the Earl of Pembroke had retaken a Caſtle which he had 2. 


lately ſurrender'd to the King; which provok'd the King to march with a pow- *. 


erful Army into Wales ; but the Earl had before deſtroy'd all the Forage, ſo 
that the King for Want of Neceſſaries was oblig'd to retire to the Caſtle of 
Groſmont in Monmouthſbire. Here the Earl, whoſe Conduct was equal to his 


The Earl of Valour, ſo manag'd his Forces, that attacking the King's Army by Night, he 


Pembroke 


worſts the King 


in Walcs. 


Hubert de Bur- 


go eſcape. 


put the whole into ſuch Diſorder, that they immediately fled, and left five hun- 
dred Horſe, and all their Baggage, for a Prey to the Enemy; upon which, the 
King leaving two Noblemen with the Poictovins, to make good the Marches 
agair.ſt the Welſh, return'd with Diſhonour. The Earl alſo found them Employ- 
ment whom the King left behind; and whereas the valiant Balduin, a Flemifp 
Knight, with a thouſand Horſe, thought to have ſurpris'd him, when with a 
tenth Part of that Number he came to view the Caſtle of Monmouth; the Earl 
alone bravely defended himſelf againſt twelve of his Enemies, and when his 
Horſe was ſlain, he threw one of them out of the Saddle, and leap'd into it 
himſelf, never giving ground till his other Forces came in to his Aſſiſtance, and 
obtain d a compleat Victory, with the Slaughter and Captivity of many Poicto- 
vins and others. His other Exploits in and about Wales, were not few nor 
diſhonourable, only he had the Misfortune to have his Soveraign on the contra- 
ry Side. About the ſame Time, Hubert de Burgo, having Intelligence that the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter deſign d his Death, eſcap d out of the Caſtle of Deviſes, 
where he was Priſoner, to a neighbouring Church ; but was hal'd from thence 
by the Keepers of the Caſtle. The Biſhop of Salisbury, in whoſe Dioceſe it hap- 
E caus d him to be ſafely reſtor d to the ſame Place, from whence by the 

arl of Pembroke, and a Troop of Soldiers, he was reſcu d, and carry d into 
Wales. Thus he, who when he was in Power and Grandeur, inſiſted upon ab- 
ſolute Obedience to the King, now under Preſſures and Afflictions, ſtood as 


A. D. ſtrongly for Self-Defence. : 
1314 


Reg. 


The Earl of Pembroke increaſing in Strength and Hatred againſt ſuch as were 4 
the King's Seducers, made great Devaſtations upon their Lands and Poſſeſſions; 


and 


5 


— 
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and joining with the Forces of Lewellyn, proceeded with Fire and Sword as far 4 3 
as Shrewsbury, part of which they laid in Aſhes, and plunder d the reſt. The gag... 
King then at Cloceſter, for want of ſufficient Forces, departed thence with no 
{mall Concern to Wincheſter, abandoning thoſe other Parts to Waſte and Ruin. 
When the King's Counſellors ſaw their Houſes and Lands deſtroy'd, their 
Poittovin Friends greatly diminiſh'd, and themſelves without Remedy, they 
projected how to ruin the Earl by Treachery, whom they could not conquer by 
Valour. In order to which they compos'd Letters in the King's Name, feal'd 
with his and eleven of their own Seals, and directed them to Titæg- Gerald, the 
King's Juſticiary in Ireland, and ſeveral others who were the Earl's ſworn 
Feudataries, importing, © That tho' the Earl had been proclaim'd a Traitor, 
* proſcrib'd by the King's Court, and diveſted of his Paternal Eſtate, yet ſtill he 
© purſu'd the King with his uſual Malice and Violence; wherefore they were 
* requir'd, as faithful Subjects, whenever the Earl ſhould come over thither, 
to take him alive or dead, and preſent him to the King, which if they perform q, 
© all his great Poſleſſions in Ireland ſhould be divided among them; for which 
they gave them the King's Promiſe and their own Securities for the Performance, 
The 1ri Noblemen hearing the Tenor of theſe Letters, ſent private xleſſen- 
gers to theſe Counſellors, aſſuring them, That if what was promis'd them 
could be ſecur'd by the King's Charter, they would undertake to effect what 
© he deſir d. Upon which theſe Counſellors ſurreptitiouſſy got the Seal from 
the Biſhop of Chicheſter now Chancellor, and without his Knowledge ſcal'd a 
Charter with it, by which all the Rights and Poſſeſſions of the Earl were to be 
divided among them, and forthwith diſpatch'd a Meflenger with it to the ſaid 
Noblemen. Upon the Receiving of which, they immediately refolv'd the De- 
ſtruction of the Earl; accordingly they rais'd a great Force, with which they 
| enter'd his Lands, took his Caſtles, and waſted his Poſletlions, purpoſely to 
=_ provoke him to come over into Ireland. This Plot ſoon took effect; for going He i, deſtroy'4 
over to take Revenge of theſe mercenary Enemies, he was treacheroully beſet F-. 
by them, and was kill'd by a Wound given him on the Back, while he with in— : 
comparable Bravery defended himſelf againſt a Multitude. 'I'hus dy'd this va- 
liant Man, who deferv'd to have liv'd in better Times, and under a Prince who 
knew how to value Men of Worth ; yet when he receiv'd the News of his 
Death, he much lamented the Lols of ſo brave a Soldier, and ſo noble a Sub- 
je, declaring, He had not left his Equal behind him. 
"67. Before this happen'd, the King came to a Treaty at Weſtminſter with the Bi- 
ſhops and Nobility ; in which the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and leveral Bi- 
ſhops repreſented to him, The calamitous Condition to which both he and the The Prelate, 
whole Kingdom was reduc'd, by following the pernicious Counſels of the Bi- remonſtrate „. 
ſhop of Wincheſter and his Accomplices, whoſe Advice had occaſion & all the ** V. 
evil Events, Wars and Miſeries that had happen d in his Reign : Adding withal, 
That if he did not ſpeedily remove theſe evil Counſellors from his Court and 
Preſence, and recerve his Native and Liege-Subjetts into their Places, they 
muſt of Neceſſity proceed to Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures againſt all Oppoſers. Upon 
which the King calmly reply'd, That he could not reform his Council, till he 
had taken their Accounts, and ſo deſir d a ſmall Reſpite, which at preſent gave 
Satisfaction to all. At another Meeting, the King was again admoniſh'd by the 
Arch-Biſhop, of the deſolate Condition of his Kingdom, and all the impending 
Dangersz and being again threaten'd with the Excommunication of himſelf as 
| well as others, he at length promis'd to be directed by their Counſels. Shortly 44, Kur d. 
; after he commanded the Bithop of Wincheſter to retire to his Biſhoprick, and plies. ut 
keep to his Care of Souls, without concerning himſelf with the Affairs of the 
; Publick; and likewiſe commanded Peter de Riuaulx to give in his Accounts, yield 
up his Caſtles, and depart his Court, declaring with an Oath, That if he had not 
been a bentfic'd Clerk, he would have caus'd his Eyes to be pull'd out. He 
allo diſcharg the Poictovius from his Service, both in his Court and Garri- 
O oO 2 | lons, 
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ſons, commanding them to return into their own Country, and never ſee his 
Face more. Thus having purge his Court, and freed his Kingdom from Fo- 


e Advice of the Arch-Biſhop and Biſhops, by whom 
he hoy'd to reduce his unſetled Kingdom to a proſperous Condition. By their 
Directions he came to a Treaty with Lewellyn Prince of Wales, and iſſu d out 
his Letters to all his Confederates and proſcrib'd Perſons to meet at Gloceſter 
on the twenty ninth Day of May, to be reconcil'd to him, and reſtor d to their 
Inheritances, while the Arch-Biſhop and Biſhops aſſur'd them of ſafe Conduct. 


reigners, he ſubmitted to t 


re is reconcit The firſt who came to accept of the King's Favour was the late Juſticiary Hubert, 


0 many. 


whom the King receiv'd very graciouſly ; after him Gilbert Baſſet and Richard 
Sward, with ſeveral others, who were all receiv'd with the Kiſs of Peace, re- 
conciPd to the King, and reſtor d to all their Rights and Poſſeſſions. At the In- 
terceflion of the Arch-Biſhop he alſo reſtor d to Gilbert, Brother to the late 
rl of Pembroke, all his Inheritance both in England and Ireland, and re- 
ceiv'd his Homage; and on Whitſunday following at Worceſter he knighted him, 
and gave him the Marſhal's Staff. | : 

Upon this general Reconciliation, the Practices by which the great Earl of . 
Pembroke was deſtroy d, and his Poſſeſſions diſmember'd, were all laid open; 
and the Copies of the Letters ſent into Ireland were by means of the Arch- 
Biſhop publickly read in the Preſence of the King, the Prelates, Earls and Ba- 
rons. The exhibiting of theſe drew Tears from moſt of them; and the King 
declar'd by an Oath, That he knew not the Contents of the ſaid Letters, tho 
by the Importunity of the Biſhop of Wincheſter, Rivaulx, Segrave and others, 
he had caus'd his Seal to be put to them. Theſe being ſhortly after ſummon'd 
to appear in the King's Court at Weſtminſter, inſtead of coming, took Sa 
in ſeveral Places; but at length by the Management of the Arch-Biſhop, moſt 


The Biſhop ef of them were brought before the King, who in Perſon {ate upon the Bench 


Wincheſter 


with his Juſticiaries. Peter de Rivaulx was the firſt that appear d in a Clerk's 


and other Mi 


niers difgracd Habit, yet with a Dagger at his Girdle, and bow'd to the King, who as ſoon 


A. 9. 
1235. 


Reg. 4. 


as lie {aw him, call'd him Traitor, accus'd him for his pernicious Counſels, and 
requir'd him to give an Account of his Treaſuryſhip, and alſo the Wardſhips 
of the young Nobility, with the Eſcheats and other Profits of the Crown; and 
after this ſent him to the Tower, and ſeiz d all his Lay Poſſeſſions, becauſe 
under his Clerk's Habit he had a Coat of Mail, and a Knight's Weapon at his 
Girdle. At the ſame Day alſo appear'd Stephen Segrave before the King, who 
likewiſe call'd- him Traitor, and added, That by his wicked Advice Hubert 
Earl of Kent was remov'd from his Office of Juſticiary, and impriſon'd, and 
many of the Nobility proſcrib'd, requiring him to give an Account of his Ju- 
ſticiaryſhip. But by the Mediation of the Arch-Biſhop, Time was given to 
him and others; and the King getting Mony out of them, and making Hugh de 


Pateſhull chief Juſticiary, all Things in a ſhort Time were brought to a rea- 
ſonable and quiet Condition. 


Ihcſe calmer Times were made more pleaſant and joy ful by the Marriage of . 


the Emperor Frederick with the Lady Iſabella, King Henry's Siſter, now about 
twenty Years of Age, with whom the King gave thirty thouſand Marks, as her 
Portion. The Meſſengers arriv'd in March with the Emperor's Letters, clos'd 
with a Seal of Gold, and the Arch-Biſhop of Coloign, and the Duke of Lo- 
vain were ſent to conduct her over. The King brought her to Sandwich, with 
4 fair Train of three hundred Horſe, and being nobly furniſh'd with all Things, 
the took thipping in May, and arriv'd at Antwerp, and was magnificently en- 
tertain'd; while her Sweetneſs of Behaviour, and her charming Beauty attracted 


The Emporor the Love and Admiration of all People. At the Solemnity of her Marriage 


Frederick Mar- 


ries Mabella the Were Preſent three Kings, eleven Dukes, thirty Earls, beſides a great Number 


King's Syter. 


of Prelates. This Imperial Affinity gave a worthy Hiſtorian occaſion to diſplay 
the Glory and Grandeur of the Z7g/ifh Princes; but among them all, none 
were more highly advanc'd than the Children of King Jo one of whole 
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I. Paris. 


nn 


Sons was now a King, the other afterwards choſen to be an Emperor, one of his 
Daughters now a Queen, this other now an Empreſs. Here Roger Wendover 
<nds his Hiſtory, to whoſe Labours we have been often and very much oblig'd. 


V. Kin Henry, being arriv'd to the thirtieth Year of his Age, and the A. D. 
twentieth of his Reign, reſolv'd to enter into a nuptial State, and accordingly 12 36. 
marry'd the Lady Eleanor, ſecond Daughter to Raymond Earl of Provence, Reg. 2? 
who tho' his Fortunes were in a low Condition, yet he marry'd his four Daugh- eg. a7. 
ters to as many Kings. Immediately after her Marriage the was crown'd at 7% Xs mar 
IWeſtminſter with extraordinary Splendor and Magnificence; at which Solem- paugirer ro 
nity the City of London ſignally diſplay d its Grandeur, being richly adorn'd 33 of 
with Silks, Banners, Crowns, Palls, Tapers and Lamps, with all the ſtrange “e 


Varieties of Wit and Invention. 'The Citizens, well mounted, and Any 


Ibid, 


attir'd, met the King on Horſe-back ; and at the Dinner, with the Clangor of 
Trumpets before them, they enter*d, carrying three hundred and ſixty Cups of 
Gold and Silver, to ſerve the King and his noble Gueſts with Wine, according 
to their Duties in Coronations. Our Author here takes particular Notice, that 
the Earl of Cheſter, as Lord High-Conſtable, carry'd the Sword of St. Edward, 
call'd Curteine, before the King, in Token, That he is Earl of the Palace, and 
© has by Right a Power of reſtraining the King, if he ſhould act any 'Thing 
< amiſs. Shortly after the King went from London to Merton-Abby, where he 
met with his great Men to treat with them about rhe Affairs of the Kingdom; 
and here were made the Laws call'd the Statutes of Merton. To this Place 
came the Emperor's Meſſengers, deſiring the King to fend his Brother Richard 
to his Aſſiſtance againſt the French; but by the Advice of the Nobility, his Re- 

ueſt was refus'd, becauſe he was young, and next Heir to the Crown, if the 
King dy'd without Iſſue. 

And now the jealous Lords began again to relapſe into their uſual Diſcon- Tye Lords 4. 
tents, heinouſly reſenting it, That the King was ſo much govern'd by his Wife's _ 5 
Uncle, William de Valentia; inſomuch that the King withdrawing himſelf in- 
to the Tower of London, the Lords refusd to come to him. Upon better 
Advice therefore the King return'd to his Palace; where ſome great Officers, and 
others, were remov'd from the Privy-Council, and their Places, not without 
the Admiration of moſt People. But the Biſhop of CHicheſter, choſen Lord 
Chancellor in the King's Minority, being requir'd by his Soveraign to deliver 
up his Seal, poſitively refus'd, declaring, That as he had receiv'd it by the Au- 
thority of the Parliament, he would not reſign it without their Conſent. Theſe 
frequent Oppoſitions from his Prelates and Peers, induc'd this unſteady King to 
reſume into his Favour ſome of thoſe Counſellors he had not long ſince difplac'd, 
as Peter de Rivaulx, and Stephen Segrave. Then to ſecure himſelf from re- 
moter Dangers, he travell'd towards Tork, to eſtabliſh a Peace between him and 
Alexander King of the Scots; who in Confidence of the Amity and Aſliſtance 
of Prince L. ewellyn, demanded the County of Northumberland. Nevertheleſs, 
by the Wiſdom of their Friends, and their own Moderation, they parted in 
Peace; the King of England, rather than give up ſo neceilary a Frontier, obliging 
himſelf to lay out certain Lands, in lieu of that County, which King John 
had formerly given as a Portion with his Daughter. In this Year Matth. Paris A prange Pro. 
tells us of a ſtrange Prodigy teen near the Abby of Rock in Torkfhire ; which 48: 


Was, that for ſeveral Days together ſome Troops of Men on Horſeback appear'd 


to riſe out of the Ground, and dividing themſelves into Parties, ſeem'd to tight 
with each other, and at laſt to fink into the Earth again. The like Apparitions, 
as he ſays, were alſo ſeen this Year in Ireland, as the Earl of Gloceſter related 
it to him, and affirm'd the Truth of the Fact. | 


„ u., King Henry, whoſe Treaſuries were exhauſted by the Payment of his Siſter's A. D. 


&c. 


Portion to the Emperor, now call d a Parliament at London, where he could 1237. 
not obtain any Supplies from the States of the Land, but upon Contirmation Reg. *? 
. 


The King National Privileges of England formerly granted, and upon Acceptance 

3 * 7 Earls of n and Wires, and John Fitz-Geoffry into his Privy- 

Council. The King, to fatisfie the People, caus'd them to {wear to give no 

unfaithful Advice, and to abſtain from all Corruption, or Sale of Juſtice ; 

and tinally he promis'd himſelf to rely wholly upon his natural Subjetts for 

Advice, and to leave all others. Upon this a Thirtzeth of all Profits was 

granted but then it was appointed, that the Mony ſhould not be paid into the 

Exchequer, but was to be depoſited in ſome Religious Houſe or Caſtle in every 

County, to be expended for the Uſe of the Publick, as Occaſion requir'd ; ſo 

that if the King fail*d to perform his Part, every Man ſhould receive back what 

14s Prince of he had depoſited. One K Cauſe of Expence ſeem'd now to be remov d, 

Wales ſubmit for Lewellyn Prince of Wales, being diſtemper'd in Body, and diſturb'd by the 

SO? Rebellions of his Son Griffin, voluntarily agreed to hold the whole Principality 
of the Kings of &ng/and. ; ; 

Here MIt. Paris complains of the State of Fngland at this Time, which 
by the Kin»'s Flexibility was become the ordinary Prey of ſometimes one Sort 
of Strangers, and ſometimes another, as Poictovins, Italians, Germans and 

t1/urpations of Provencials. But no Kind of Strangers then fo much inteſted England as the 
the Church of Rymans, of whom there ſwarm'd three Sorts; Uſurers, who were the Pope's 
NR: Merchants; Italian Clerks, vile and illiterate Perſons, who being arm'd with 
the Pope's Bulls and Cenſures, poſſeſs'd themſelves of many ſpiritual Revenues; 
and Farmers and Procters for the Romans, who ſubtlely {ſcraping together 
whatcver was of Value in the Land, fent it over the Sea to their luxurious 
Maſters, And as theſe Papal Engines a&ed here in Eng/and, ſo they did with 


others at Rome, the Governors of that Church not ſeeking ro win Mens Souls 


but their Mony, opprefling the Religious by Punithments, Uſuries and Simonies, 
without any Care of Juſtice and Honeſty 5 which caus'd the Greek Church at 
this Time to fall quite away, and to oppoſe it ſelf againſt that of Rome. En- 
gland had then no leſs Cauſe than Greece; but as Pope Gregory knew that the 
only Way to keep England tirm, was to ſecure the King, ſo the King {aw no 
Way to curb his Barons, but by yielding to the Pope, tho with ſo many 1n- 
ſufferable Miſchicis. And for ſome ſuch Deſign Cardinal Otto the Pope's Le- 
gate was ſent into England, utterly againſt the Will of the Peers, and eſpecially 
of the Arch HHithop ot Canterbury, who publickly reprov'd the King for allow- 
ing of it, declaring it dangerous to the Kingdom. Yet ſome good Offices were 
at firſt per form by the Legate ; particularly in a Treaty of Peace begun be- 
tween the two Kings of England and Scotland at Tork, where Otto interpos d 
himſelf, and occalion'd a nal Agreement, Notwithſtanding this, the Barons 
were inrag'd to {ce the King ſo addicted to the Will of the Romans, and the 
Legate, tor which the Earl of Cornwall his Brother reprovd him as carrying 
himſelf more like the Pope's Penſioner than a King. By which the King be- 
gan to be fo fenlible of his Authority, that when the Legate call'd a National 
Synod at St. Pat's, he ſent Meſſengers to forbid him on the Behalf of the 
King and Kingdom, Not to attempt any Thing that was againſt the Crown and 


Royal Dignity. 
A. D. About this Time Simon Montfort, an active and vigorous Man, ſo wrought uz. 
1238. himſelf into Favour, that the King with his own Hands privately gave him his *%* 


Sn Siſter Eleanor, Widow to the late Earl of Pembroke, notwithſtanding ſhe had 
8. vow'd her ſelf a Nun. This being known to the Earl of Cornwall, and the 
diſcontented Lords, it was highly reſented, becauſe the King according to his 

Promiſe had not tirſt conſulted them, as in all Matters of Moment; inſomuch 
that none but Karl Hubert adher'd to the forſaken King. The Earl of Cornwall 


Simon Mont- 


fort preſerr d, 


The Lords di- 


| was the Head of this Defection, of whom Men generally hop'd, That he would 
foleas & now tree the Nation from the great Oppreſlions of Romans and other Strangers. 
n which the Legate undertook to adviſe him, alledging, That if the whole 

ation roſe againſt the King, yet he being his own Brother, ought to adhere 


[0 
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e to him. To whom the Earl reply'd, That it was not ſtrange that 
he ould be ſo concern'd for the of, ana Condition of the Kingdom, ſince he 
vas the only Heir apparent to the Crown : And tho* ſo many Profits accru'd 
to the King, yet by the great Gifts beſtow'd to the Queen's Relations, the 
Treaſury was exhaufted, when the Kingdom was inviron'd with Enemies and 
Strangers, who were enrich'd with the Church Revenues and Benefices foun- 
ded by his pious Anceſtors. The Legate finding that neither Threats nor Pro- 
miſes would prevail upon the Barons of this Party, but that their Inclinations 
were bent towards the Earl, he advis d the King to appoint the firſt Sunday in 
Lent to give his poſitive Anſwer. Upon which Da the Nobility met at Lon- 
don, guarded with Horſe and Arms, to compel the King to the Performance of 
his Promiſes; and at length, after many Debates, the King promis'd to ſubmit 
himſelf to the Determination of ſome of the moſt grave and diſcreet Men; 
which Agreement was reduc'd to Writing, and ſeal'd both by the Legate and 
the Nobility. 


4,2 Not long after, the King going to Woodſtock, a Traitor was ſeiz'd there who 


deſign'd to aſſaſſinate his M ajeſty; for which he was drawn in Pieces by Horſes 
at Coventry. About the ſame Time the Legate was in no leſs Danger at Ox- 

ford, where being at firſt honourably entertain'd by the Univerſity in Ouſuey 

Abby, the Pride of his Romans there prov'd ſo inſupportable, that a Company 

of the younger Students, being provok'd to arm themſelves, not only ſlew the 

Legate's Kinſman, but would have done the ſame to the Legate himſelf, whom 1% Pope's Le- 
they term'd an Uſurer, a Simoniack, a Perverter of the King, and a Subver. - 
ter of the Kingdom, enriching Strangers with the Spoils of the Natives. But 
abſconding himſelf, he at Midnight eſcap'd over the River, not without Danger 

of drowning, and fled to the King for Protection. For which Outrage, the King 

ſending a Troop of Soldiers, impriſon'd thirty of the Offenders; and the Le- 

gate interdicted the whole Univerſity ; till all the Biſhops of England, who 

met purpoſely at a Synod, pleaded for a Relaxation. Lo whoſe Importunity the 

haughty Legate would not condeſcend, unleſs all the Biſhops would yield to go 

on Foot with the Students from St. Paul's Church to the Legate's Houſe, which 

was about a Mile diſtant, who there without Gowns, Caps or Shoes, ſhould 

humbly crave Abſolution; all which was accordingly perform'd. 

Not long after the Legate was recall'd to Rome by the Pope, upon Notice of A. D. 
the daily Offences given to England; but by the earneſt Endeavours of the King, , , 39.1 
who fear'd leſt the Nobility ſhould prevail againſt him, he was detain d as a ne- 22 
ceſſary Evil to eſtabliſh Peace. About the ſame Time he created $7mon Mont - Reg 2 

fort Earl of Leiceſter, but ſhortly after broke ſuddenly with him, alledging 

That he had firſt corrupted his Siſter, and to cover her Shame he permitted 

the Marriage. He likewiſe receiv'd Stephen Segrave again into his Favour and 

Council; ſo unconſtant was this Prince, that he ſcarce lov'd or hated, but ac- 

cording to the Influence and Suggeſtions of thoſe about him. Yet at length he 

began to diſcover the indirect Practices of his beloved Legate, whoſe great 

Friend, Peter Saracen, having been taken Priſoner by the Emperor, and obl:- 

ged to pay ten thouſand Pounds for his Ranſom, this ſhameleſs Man advis'd the 

King to bind himſelf and his Crown for the Payment of it. By which the King 

perceiving what Toyls were laid to inſnare him, in a great Rage ſwore, That 

e repented he had ever admitted the Legate into the Land, to devour all its 

Mealih. And the Biſhops of the Nation, meeting in a Synod at London to 

redreſs the Oppreſſions of the Engliſh Church, told the Legate in plain Terms, The Prelarcs 

That the Importunity of the Romans had ſo long exhauſted their Church Re. pan a- 

venues, that they would no longer endure it. Shortly after when the Legate ** IOW 

was entring Scoz/and, the King of that Country met him, and declar'd to him, 

That never any Legate had enter'd there before, and there was no Occaſion 

for any at this Time; for Chriſtianity and the Church was then in a proſpe- 

rous Condition. But by the Mediation of ſome Friends, it was agreed _ 
| te 
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Hand and Scal of the Legate, That this ſhould not be drawn into a Prece- 

4221 whereupon the Len endrd Scotland, and held a Synod at Edinburgh, 

and having extorted what Mony he could, he return'd privately to England, 

About the ſame Time the variable King caus'd ſeveral Articles of Treaſon and 

high Miſdemeanors to be exhibited in his Court againſt his faithful Hubert, pre- 

tended to be committed while the Management of publick Affairs paſs'd through 

his Hands: To all which he anſwer'd with ſuch Modeſty and Submiſſion, and 

ſo fully to the Purpoſe, that all who heard him were ſatisfy'd of his Innocence; 

tho' the King and all his Lawyers did their utmoſt to prove him guilty. How. 

ever the King's Anger was no ways abated, till he had reſign d four of his beſt 

Caſtles, Blanch Caſtle, Groſmund in Wales, Screnefrith and Hatfield. In the 

raward 1. ſame Year, on the ſixteenth Day of June Queen Eleanor was deliver'd of a 

born. Son nam'd Edward, afterwards King of England. : 

About the ſame Time the Emperor Frederick being excommunicated by the u 

A. D. Pope, afterwards by his Ambaſladors complain'd to King Henry, That he ſee. * 

1240. med to have forgot his Alliance and Marriage with his Siſter, when he ſuf. 
Reg. g. fer'd the Pope's Sentence of Excommunication againſt him to be publiſh'd in 
The Emperor his Kingdom, and had inconſiderately allow'd the Pope's Legate as Coadjutor 
complains of jn theſe Practices againſt him; wherefore he deſir d that the Legate might be 
% King: expell'd England, as the Enemy and Pillager of his Subjetts. To whom the 
King moſt diſhonourably anſwer'd, That he ought to obcy the Pope, and his 
Eccleſiaſtical Commands, becauſe he was his Tributary and Feudatary. How- 

ever he advis'd the Legate to leave his Kingdom, to prevent further Miſchiefs, 

and incenſing the Emperor; yet he found Pretences to ſtay till the following 

Year, and in the mean Time to extort unreaſonable Sums from the Clergy and 

others. There were alſo Commands given to the Italian Uſurers, by the King, 

To leave the moſt pure Earth of his Realm, as he phras'd it; but, as M. Pa- 

ris adds, by giving the King Mony, which is too much us'd to juſtifie the Im- 

pious, they for the moſt Part remain d ſtill, being unwilling to forſake ſuch rich 

The Far of Paſtures. Whether upon Diſcontent for theſe burdenſom Times, or otherwiſe, 
Cornwall ** Richard Earl of Cornwall took upon him the Croſs, began his Voyage to the Holy 
Holy War. Land, and left his Son Henry to the King his Brother's Care; and not long af- 

ter was follow'd by 1Vi!llzam Long ſpee Earl of Salisbury, and ſeveral other Eu- 
gliſb Noblemen, that attended him. 

At length, after near four Years Continuance, the Legate being commanded 14 
by the Pope to return, took his folemn Leave of the King, and parted with ma- 
„ ny tender Sighs and Embraces. No Man but the King lamented his Departure; 
Reg. 5. for, ſctting aſide the Holy Veſſels and Ornaments of the Churches, he had 
The Pope's Le- drawn more Riches from the Clergy than he left behind; beſides he had occaſi- 
gate depart. ond three huhdred rich Benefices and Prebendaries to be given to the Pope's 

Creatures, and reſerv'd for his own Uſe. Upon his Departure, Peter of Sa- 
voy the Queen's Uncle arriv'd, whom the King entertain d with great Magnifi- 
cence, and gave him the Earldom of Richmond. This and the like Bounties 
to Strangers oecaſion d ſtill more Hatred againſt the King, who in favour of 
his Queen, procur'd her Uncle Boniface to be choſen Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 
bury, the Rents of which were then above four thouſand Marks per annum. 
Edmund his Predeceſſor, being weary of the Pope's Exactions and Oppreſſions 
in England, had made choice of a voluntary Exile at Pountney in France, 
where he dy'd with the Honour and Opinion of a Saint. In the ſame Year 
dy'd two great Ladies of the Royal Blood of England; firſt, Iſabella, the Em- 
preſs, and the King's eldeſt Siſter, in Childbed, to the great Grief of the Em- 
peror her Husband; next, Eleanor, Siſter to Arthur Duke of Bretaign, who 
having been kept Prifoner thirty nine Years, deceas d in the Caſtle ot Briſtol, 
without ever being marry'd. This laſt was a Lady of a noble Spirit, ever .nliſt- 


ing upon her Right to the Crown; who upon her Death left a more indiſputa- 
ble Title to King Henry, than ever he had before. 


A. 


11 
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tin VI. The King's Imployments had hitherto been almoſt wholly taken up in A. D. 
"© Civil Diſturbances, or in the too patient Bearing of ſome foreign Grievances, 1 , 42. 
nouriſh'd within his own Kingdom; which gave him perhaps little Leiſure, Rep. 2 
Means, or Inclination to purſue any Tranſmarine Action. But now having with 8. 270. 
great Oppoſition furniſh'd himſelf with Mony and Men, he took Shipping im- 2 
mediately after Eaſter towards Poictlou, where the Earl of Marche, now Huſ- 
band to Queen Iſabel his Mother, expected his Arrival, He committed the Go- 
vernment of the Land to the Arch-Biſhop of Jork; and took with him the 
Earl of Cornwall, lately return'd with much Honour from the Holy-Land, and 
ſeven other Earls, with about three hundred Knights, beſides other Soldiers. 
To refiſt the Engliſh, the King of France, who had given Poictou to his Bro- 
ther Alphonſo, aſſembled a powerful Army of four thouſand Men of Arms, and 
about twenty thouſand Soldiers, with a thouſand Carriages, And laying Siege 
to Fronteney, a Caſtle belonging to the Earl of Marche, King Henry ſent a 
Meſlenger of Defiance to him, as 4 Breaker of the Truce. Lewis, a juſt and 
valiant Prince, deny'd That ever he broke the Truce; but that the ing of 
England had been the Aggreſſor in joining with ſuch as were Rebels againſt 
him. Yet, provided that the Engliſh would not prote& his Enemies the Earls 
of Marche, Tholouſe and others, he offer d to give him Poiclon, and a great Th fir Offers 
Part of Normandy, in Satisfaction of his Father's Oath, and further to prolong * — 
the iaſt Truce three Years more. Theſe Conditions, ſo honourable and advan- 
tagious to the King of England, by the Practices of the Poztfovins, who fear d 
the French King's Anger would prove too heavy for them, if the £ng//h aban- 
don'd their Cauſe, were unfortunately refus'd. 
Wa. Upon this Refuſal, the French King expreſs'd much Concern for the Oaths 
that his Father had made to King Henry when he left England, of delivering 
up his Dominions in France. But one of his Miniſters reply'd, That the Oar 
was mutual, and that the King of England had broken it when he caus'd Con- 
ſtantine @ Citizen of London to be hang d for defending his I'ather's Honour. 
This weak Pretence ſatisfy'd the King's Scruples for the preſent; and proceeding 
in his Attacks upon the Caſtle of Fronzeney, took it with the Earl of Marche's 
Son, and above four hundred other Priſoners. When ſome advis'd him That 
the Earl's Son and the reſt might be executed as a Terror to other Rebels, he 
generouſly reply'd, The Son has obey d his Father, and the reſt the Command 
of their Lord, upon which account neither of them = Death. After this, 
Lewis march d directly to Tailleburgh where King Henry was incamp'd, who 
now perceiv'd that he was utterly diſappointed by the Earl of Marche, and in 
great Danger: Therefore expoſtulating with the Earl How he had perform d 
his Promiſe of procuring Men, if he ſupply d him with Mony? the Earl re- 
ply'd, He never made ſuch a Promiſe, and if any Writing was ſeal'd to that 
Effett, it was all the Contrivance of his Wife, the King's Mother. Imme- 
diately Earl Richard diſarm'd himſelf, and with a Truncheon in his Hand went 
to the French Camp, where he was kindly and honourably receiv'd; and deſi- 
ring a ſhort Truce of the King, he obtain'd one for a Day and a Night: By 
which means King Henry his Brother had an Opportunity of eſcaping with 
his Army, tho not without great Diſhonour and Difficulty. The Earl of 
Marche now repenting of his Attempts, ſubmitted to the French King, and 
made private Articles for himſelf; ſo that King Henry being abandon'd, was ob- 
lig d to fly into Gaſcony. Upon which the Cities of XAaintes, Ponti, and all poictou 24 
the reſt of Paictou, forthwith ſubmitted to King Lewis ; only Hertold Gover- © hin. 
nor of Mirabel Caſtle went to the King of England, and implor d his Protecti- 
on; to whom the King reply'd, That he was betray d by the Earl of Marche, 
and was ſcarce able to ſecure his own Perſon, therefore he had leave to att 
according to his Diſcretion. Upon this he went to the King of France, and 
ſubmitted himſelf to his Protection, and that King anſwer d, That he only had 
Pp behav'd 
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hehav'd himſelf faithfully to his Soveraign, and therefore receiv d the Caſtle 
pinyin 5 kindly and having firſt taken an Oath of Fealty, generouſ- 
ly reſtor d it to him again. The further Proſecution of this War was hinder'd 
by Sickneſs and Famine, which much afflicted the French Army; which at 


A Truce be length occaſion d a five Year's Truce between the two Kings. Lewis return'd 


1ween theKings 
England aud 


to Paris, and Henry retir'd to his City of Bourdeux in Gaſcony ; where, being 
govern'd by the Counſels of the King of Arragon and the Earl of Tholouſe, he 
ſpent the Winter in Softneſs and Pleaſure, as tho' no Diſhonour had befallen 
him. Here his Queen Eleanor bore a Daughter call'd Beatrix. _ 

In the following Year the five Years Truce between the two Kings was ſo- ns: 
lemnly confirm'd; by which Agreement the King of France was not only to 
retain whatever he had gain'd by the Sword, but alſo to receive five thouſand 
+ Pounds every Year from the King of England: To ſuch diſhonourable Ternis 
was this poor Prince by his own Inconſiderateneſs reduc d. His Return was 
long expected in England, yet much delay d by the Gaſtoigns, by reaſon of 


ing Henry re- the Mony he expended amongſt them; ſo that he could not arrive at his own 
harms with Diſ- Kingdom belies ths twenty fifth Day of September. By reaſon of this expen- 


five Voyage, he ſoon became very burdenſome to his Subjects, as well by the 
Levy of Scutage, as by forc'd Loans, and other Methods. The Jews alſo felt 
the Severity of his Wants ſo far, that Chriſtians commiſerated their Condition; 
whoſe Gold he receiv'd with his own Hands, and their Silver by thoſe of his 
Officers. Theſe and other importunate Corraſions, were not only us d to fill 
up ſuch Breaches as the French Affairs had produc'd, but alſo to ſpend on 
Shows and Entertainments. For on the firſt of November, Beatrix Counteſs 
of Provence, the Queen's Mother, arriv'd in England, being receiv'd at Lon- 
don with all imaginable Pomp and Magnificence. She brought her Daughter 
Cynthia with her, who on the twenty third of the ſame Month was marry'd to 
the King's Brother Earl Richard; and the Nuptials were celebrated with ſuch 


Splendor and Feaſting, that no leſs than thirty thouſand Diſhes were provided 
for the Entertainment. 


Theſe new Expences occaſion'd a further Want in the King's Coffers, and 2. 


therefore he call'd a Parliament for a new Supply; to whom he promis'd To ob- 
ſerve the Liberties ſworn to at his Coronation, and granted in his Charters, 
15 and further declar'd, That his Honour and theirs ſhould be inſeparable. Up- 


Great Com, on which the whole Body beſought him To remember how often he had re- 


ceivd Mony from his faithful Subjects, without performing his Promiſes ; 
_ © That after the taking of Bedford, he had Carrucage, two Shillings upon eve- 
* ry Plough-Land; the Year after, a Fifteenth upon all their Moveables : Up- 
* on his Paſſage into Bretaign he had no ſmall Sums from the Prelates, Mona- 
* ſteries, Burgeſſes and Jews : After his Return he had Scutage, three Marks 
* upon every Knight's Fee; then a Fortieth of all Moveables; a while after, a 
* Thirtieth z ſhortly after, for the Marriage of his Daughter to the Emperor, 
* two Marks upon every Plough-Land; and at his Son's Birth, by Preſents he 
had heap d up conſiderable Sums. Again when he went into Gaſcony, he had 
* raisd vaſt Quantities of Mony from all Sorts of People, and upon his Return, 
* after he had been deluded and diſhonourd, he had in a manner fleec'd his 
Subjects. Yet ſtill, under the Name of Aid for the Marriage of the King's 
eldeſt Daughter, they granted him twenty Shillings upon every Knight's Fee, 
to be paid at Eaſter and 8 To which they added this ſevere Expo- 
ſtulation, How well the King will keep his Promiſes, in Requital of the paſt 
and preſent Contributions, he only knows to whom nothing is unknown. But 
ſuch as endeavour'd to ſtrengthen the Pope's Deſigns, by raifing Mony from the 
Enghſh Clergy, met with a conſtant Oppoſition; not only through the Unwil- 
Iingneſs of the Clergy, but alſo becauſe the Emperor had written to the King, 
in expreſs Terms, That if he ſuffer'd any Contributions for the Pope, he 
would certainly revenge it upon all the Engliſh that fell into his Hands ay 
n 
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„ In the mean Time, Grin Brother to David Prince of Wales, after a long 
. Impriſonment in the Tower, endeavouring to eſcape, loſt his Life by the Break- 
ing of the Rope that ſhould have given him his Liberty; which Accident occa- 
ſiond his Brother David to revolt and take up Arms, notwithſtanding the ſo- 4 Breach with 
lemn Submiſſion he had made three Years before. And to ſupport his Deſigns, We. 
in Imitation of King John, he put himſelf under the Protection of the Pope, 
offering him an annual Tribute of five hundred Marks; all which produc'd no 
great Effect. At the ſame Time that the King receiv'd the News of the Veli 
Inſurre&ion, he alſo heard, 'T hat the King of the Scots had declar'd, He would and with Scot- 
not hold the leaſt Piece of Earth of the King of England. For the Manage- — 
ment of this double War, he firſt march'd into the North, where at Newcaſtle, 
by means of the Death of the principal Incendiary, and the Mediation ot others, 
all Conteſts between the two Kings were adjuſted, according to thoſe Articles 
formerly made between them at the City of Tork. The Hep being now leſs 
formidele, the King ſent but a ſmall Part of his Army againſt them, under the 
Conduct of Hubert Hit - Matheus; but through their own Neglect, and the 
Vigilance of the Welſs, Hubert and all his Men were defeated and diſpers'd. The King's ill 
The News of this Diſhonour ſo affected the K ng, that he reſolv'd to {end a . 
powerful Army againſt the Welſh; but when he deſir d a Subfidy of his Parlia- 
ment for that purpoſe, he was with one Voice and Mind deny'd; tho” at the 
ſame time his Debts to Foreign Merchants for Wines and other Neceſlaries, were fo 
numerous and ſo continually remember'd, that he could ſcarce paſs abroad with- 
out their Clamours. Yet the News he receiv'd from Ga/cony, That his Lieu- 
tenant De Molis had defeated the King of Navarre, did ſomewhat mitigate 
theſe Misfortunes; and at the ſame Time Robert 'Paſſeleu by his ſevere fining 
ſuch as had encroach'd upon the King's Foreſts, in a ſhort 'T ime till d his Coffers 
beyond all Expectation. 
4.rwin The great Benefits the King found from his new Supplies, caus'd him daily A, D. 
to conſider how to augment them, and put a Stop to all foreign Hindrances and | , 5 
Our-Jets. Upon the Departure of Otto, the Pope's Legate, who had vall- 5 * 
ly inrich'd both himſelf and his Maſter, it was hop'd that the Na ion ſhould Reg. 35. 
have found ſome Eaſe from the Romiſb Extortions; but it prov d otherwiſe; M 
for, as M. Paris complains, new Agents and actors ſtill came over, as if EA. England - 
gland had been an unexhauſtible Spring, and Rome a bottomleſs Gulf. Upon N 23 
which Account the King had wrot both to this Pope and his Predeceſſor, deſi- 
ring them To deſiſt from thus affiifting England with their Exaclions; yet 
out of Fear of him whom he had acknowledg'd his Soveraign, and a Deſire of 
more Power, he ſupported the Romiſh Miniſters, againſt the Pleaſure of the 
whole Nation. Which ſo incourag'd the preſent Pope, that he delign'd to make 
a Viſit into England himſelf; to which purpoſe he caus'd his Cardinals to 
write their perſuaſory Letters to the King. 4s 4 Thing highly conducing to his 
Safety, and to his Kingdom's Immortal Glory, to enjoy the Preſence of the 
Lord Pope, who greatly deſir d to ſee the Delicacies of Weſtminſter, and the 
Riches of London. But the King's Council expretly declar'd to him, That the 
Rapines and S:imonies of the Romans had ſufficiently ſtain d the Purity of 
England, without the Pope's coming perſonally to pillage the Wealth of the 
Church and Kingdom. Tho! the Pope was refus'd Entrance in Perlon, yet his 
Rapines were ſtill carry'd on by his Factor and Chaplain Martin; inſomuch that 
ſeveral of the Peers, commiſerating the Condition of the Land, took Order for 
a ſtrict Watch at all the Ports of England, that all Letters from Rome ſhould 
be ſtopp'd. Shortly after the King order'd a ſtrict En wy to be made into 
each County of the true Value of the Benefices which the Italian Clergy-Men 
then enjoy'd in England by the Gift of the Pope; and they were found to 
amount to ſixty thouſand Marks per Annum, which at that Time exceeded 
the whole Revenue of the Crown. Upon which Report the King became fully 
ſenſible of the inſatiable Avarice of the Romiſp Church, but all that he 1 
P p 2 0 
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„ do was to permit a ſharp Epiſtle to be written in the Name of the general Body 
= 244 of the Nation, in which they ſet forth the execrable Extortions and Exattions 


rity againſ 
Rome. 


Pride. 


Weſtminſter, 


141 8 
1246. 
Reg 


' Great Com- © 
pramts againſt . 
the Pope's Uſur- 

pat ions. 


of the Pope's Legates and Nuntio's, and ſent it to the Pope then fitting in a 
Council at Lyons. Here, the Pope giving dilatory and uncertain Anſwers, Earl 
Bigot and the reſt of the King's Agents, with terrible Threats and Oaths de- 
clar'd, That they would remedy that themſelves, which the Pope would not. 
And indeed the Nobility at home had already begun to act to that Effect, hay. 
ing commanded Martin to depart out of the Land, or be and all his Company 


ſhould be cut in pieces: Who departing in Haſte, ſo inrag'd the Pope with the 
The Tepe: News of this Uſage, that he declar'd thus, It is full Time that we make Peace 


with the Emperor, that ſo we may humble theſe rebellious petty Princes; for the 
great Dragon being once pacify'd, the ſmaller Serpents will eaſily be trodden 
under foot. Then to let King Henry ſee his Power, he ſent to all the Biſhops 
of England, commanding them that each ſhould ſet his Seal to that Charter of 
Tribute which King John had unhappily granted; which theſe timorous Bi- 
ſhops perform'd, greatly to the Nation's Damage, and their own Reproach. The 
King at firſt ſhew'd his Reſentments, and declar'd That he would never comply 
with ſuch Baſeneſs ; but wanting Conſtancy and Courage, he in a ſhort Time 


return'd to his wonted Tameneſs and Submiſſion. 


The Melſb Affairs growing very troubleſome by reaſon of the caſual Death 2 


of Fitz-Mathew, the King prepar'd to ſuppreſs their Inſults in Perſon: In or. *%*: 


der to which the King came to St. Paul's Church, and there took leave of the 
Citizens of London, after a familiar and popular Manner. And that neither 
War nor Want ſhould make him forget his Magnificence, he began to pull down 
the old Abby Church at Meſtminſter, and new build it in that ſtately Manner 
in which it remains to this Day. But all that he did in Wales for near two 
Months, was to build the Caſtle of Ganock, which he finiſhd with great Diffi- 
culty, and pur a ſtrong Garriſon into it; and the Winter 28 he de- 
ſtroy d all the Victuals and Forage upon the Borders, and the inward Parts of 
Wales, and then return'd with his Army into England. For this Expedition 
the King pawn'd his Jewels to his makes Richard for three thouſand Marks. 
Here M Paris has a long Liſt of great Perſons, who dying about this Time, 
left neither Name nor liſue to preſerve the Memory of their Grandeur; but 
none ſo remarkable as the Earls of Pembroke, of whom there were five ſuccel- 
five Brothers, who dying left the noble Earldom, with a mighty Eſtate in En- 
gland, Ireland and Wales, to be divided between five Siſters, all marry'd to 
the greateſt Men of the Nation. Our Author aſcribes this ſudden Failure of 
the Heir Males to the Curſe of an Iriſb Biſhop upon their Father, who for tak- 
ing away ſome Lands belonging to his See, and refuſing to reftore them, pray'd 
that God would ſhew ſome remarkable Judgment upon his Family. 


The King finding himſelf free from foreign Troubles, now apply'd himſelf zo. 


to the Reformation of the inward Maladies of his Dominions; and for that End“ 
he call'd a full Parliament to London, to which he deliver'd in Writing the Sum 


*. of the Grievances both in Church and State: As Firſt, © That the Pope had ex- 


torted great Contributions of the Clergy, without the King's Conſent, againſt 
the Rights and Liberties of the Kingdom. Secondly, That Patrons could not 

ſtow their Livings on fit Perſons, becauſe the Pope gave them to his Ro- 
mans, who could not ſpeak Engliſh, but impoverith'd the Nation by carrying 
* away the Coin. Thirdly, That the Pope's Proviſions and Penſions were exor- 
* bitant and inſupportable. Fourthly, That Eigliſß Men were drawn out of 
* their Country to finiſh their Cauſes abroad. And Fifthly, 'T hat the Pope 
* by his Clauſe of Non Obſtante vacated Oaths, Cuſtoms, Charters, Grants, 
* Statutes, Rights and Privileges. Upon which the King, Prelates, Earls, Ba- 
rons, Abbots and Priors, did all write their ſeveral Complaints to the Pope, rc- 
quiring ſpeedy Redreſs of * 4 finite Injuries to the King and all his Oub- 
jects, who would rather die than thus daily endure ſuch Oppreſſions. Notwith- 


ſtanding, 


<> 
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ſtanding, ſeveral Prelates, out of Fear or Ambition, privately promoted the 

Pope's Deſigns, when he ſecretly requit'd an annual Tallage of the Clergy for 

the Maintenance of his Soldiers; and that the State ſhould have no Notice of 

it he caus'd them to {wear not to reveal this Contribution to any Man for the 

Sdace of half a Year. Yet the King came to the Knowledge of it, and by Pro- 

cn commanded that the Mony ſhould not be carry d out of the Land, | 
and that none of his Subjects ſhould contribute any Mony to the Pope: But it -— as little 
came to ro great Effect, for ſome Romanizing Biſhops and ambitious Clerks of 19 5 

his Council, fearing the * 95 Threats, drew him to leave his Purpoſe weakly, 

which he had manfully undertaken. The Biſhop of Morceſter, a principal A- 

gent, was ſaid to have Authority from the Pope to Interdict the Land, which 

was the main Thing the King fear'd, and which, as our Author freely writes, 

was not worth his Fears; and the Earl of Cornwall alſo with others, labour'd 

to promote the Pope's Intereſt, ſo that the wonted Extortions were as Current 

as cver. And further the Pope granted to Boniface, now Arch-Biſhop of Can- 

terbury, a Foreigner and Uncle to the Queen, a Bull for levy ing a Tax of ten 

thouſand Marks in ſeven Years Time upon the Biſhops and Clergy of his Pro- 

vince, to.diſcharge, as it was pretended, the Debts of the Archbiſhoprick. | 

If we ſhould ſo often infiſt upon the Relation of this Kingdom's Misfortunes, A. D. 
as the Pope's endlefs Corraſions, and the State's repeated Cornplaints give us 
Occaſion, we ſhould overburden the Reader with diſmal Matter, which Monks , 2477 
themſelves have mournfully and copiouſly ſet forth, ſhowing the too ſervile Af- Reg. 3 
fections of our Anceſtors, who {till enter d upon new Confultations about the The oppregivns 
Diſeaſe, but never brought the Remedy' to 1ts right uſe. For upon freſh Ex- 13 of 
tortions from Rome, the King again aſſembled his Parliament to think of a Re- Rome. 
dreſs, the whole State, as well Clergy as Laity, being reduc'd to ſuch a low 
Condition as was never known before; of which they again made their heav 
Complaints, who were to protect the Land from ſuch Wrongs and Miſchiefs. 

Their only Remedy was again to write Letters to the Pope, which flender 
Force he could eaſily diſſipate; and tho, to put a Stop to preſent Clamours, he 
promis d never to ſend any Legates into England, but at the State's Requeſt; 
yet he daily ſent his exacting Clerks, with the Power, tho* not with the Title 
and Enſigns of Legates, ſo to delude the King, and impoſe upon his Subjects. 
In the midſt of theſe unhappy Tunes, the King ſummon'd all his Peers to meet 
on the Feſtival of St. Edward, the thirteenth of October, partly, as the Writ 
of Summons ſets forth, To hear the good News of a Benefit conferr'd on En- 
gland from Heav'n, partly to celebrate the Tranflation of that Martyr, and 

artly for the Solemnity of Knighting William de Valentia, the King's Half 
— The good News they were to hear was, That a Portion of our Sa- 
viour's Blood was ſent to the King from Feruſalem; which with great Reve- 
rence and Devotion, the King himſelf in a mean Habit carry'd on Foot, from 
St. PauPs Church to Weſtminſter, where it was carefully repoſted. 

As the Pope continually wanted Mom from this Kingdom, ſo did the King A. D. 
alſo: For which Reaſon he ſummon'd a Parliament at London, and requir'd of inf 
the Members to grant him a pecuniary Aid. But inſtead of complying, they 4 fo 
reprov'd him, For asking it without bluſhing, ſeeing when they granted the Reg. 33s 
laſt, he promis'd by his Charter, That he would no more burden his Nobility. ef = 
Moreover they blam'd him For his repeated Kinaneſſes and Liberalities to Ho- _ 
reigners, and Contempt of his Native Subjects, for not encouragint the Trade | 
of his own Kingdom, and in exacting unreaſonable Gifts from Merchants : 

And laſtly, For keeping Biſhopricks and Monaſteries void in his own Hands. 
To which they added, That neither the Juſticiary, Chancellor, nor Treaſurer, 
were made by the Common-Council of the Kingdom, as they were in his Pre- 
deceſſor's Reign. The King inwardly touch'd at this, promis d, That what was 
amiſs ſhould be ſpeedily redreſs d; to which the whole Body return'd Anſwer, 
That as they had often, ſo they would now patiently wait a while; and ac- 
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cording as his Promiſes were perform d, ſo ſhould their Obedience be. Upon 
which the Matter was deferr'd for three or four Months; and meeting again the 
He reſents the King, made a Speech to them to this Effect, That they had not treated their 
Afront. King civilly, but would impoſe mean and ſervile Conditions upon him: and 
what each of them in private thought to be his Right was deny'd him, even 
that Authority which every Maſter exercis'd in his Family, who might uſe 
what 5 and might chuſe what Servants he thought fit in his own Houſe, 
but this they deny'd to their Soveraign: And as Servants ought not to judge 
or impoſe any Difficulties upon their Lord, ſo neither might Vaſſals upon their 
Prince; therefore he reſolv'd to remove none of his Miniſters at their Pleaſure, - 
Tet notwithſtanding he expetted a Fen Aid, for the Recovery of his 
Rights beyond the Seas, which was their Concern as well as his. They all 
unanimouſly reply d, That they would no longer impoverifh themſelves to inrich 
Foreigners : So the King was left to furniſh himſelf by the Sale of his Jewels, 
Plate, and other 55 Goods; and being told that he might find Buyers in 
London, he teply d, That if the Treaſury of Auguſtus were to be ſold, the Ci. 
tizens of London were able to purchaſe it. ; 
A. D. The Affairs of Gaſcony, which had been greatly diſturb'd by one Guaſto de 
i249, Hiard, were now by the Courage and Conduct of Simon Mont fort Earl of Leice- 
7 „; ter, reduc'd to good Order; which render d his Preſence very acceptable in the 
Reg. 3. Court of England. The King intending to promote that Enterprize afreſh 
The Xing re- 27:4'nſt the following Spring, left no Methods untry'd, which either by Art or 
ears ras incellant Intreaties he could uſe to repleniſh his exhauſted Coffers. In which he 
too much debas'd the Royal Name and 2 of a King, declaring to ſeveral, 
whoſe Bounty he crav'd, That it was more Charity to aſſiſt him with 1Mony, 
thun one that went begging from Door to Door. In the mean Time the King 
neglected not the Adminiſtration of Juſtice; for, whereas the whole County of 
Hampſhire was infeſted with Felons, Robbers and Murderers, he ſo manag'd the 
Affair, by ſitting in Perſon at Wincheſter Caſtle, that the Infamy and Danger of 
thoſe Places were clear'd by hanging the chief Offenders, many of whom were 
wealthy, and ſome the King's own Servants; the latter of whom pleaded, That 
the King had for a long Time ſtopp'd their Wages, ſo that they were oblig d 
A. D. either to ſell their Horſes and Equipage, or live upon Robberies. The King, 
1250, now deſirous to be Friends with the Citizens of London, to whom of late he 
% had been too hard and extorting, publickly reconcil'd himſelf to them, whom 
35+ for that Cauſe he commanded to appear at Weſtminſter, and there immediately 
He wnderiater undertook the Crrſado, and receiv'd the Badge from Arch-Biſhop Boniface; but 
we whatever his Intentions were, he himſelf never came to Action. In the mean 
Time, contrary to the Example of his Anceſtors, he ſo much abridg'd the Ex- 
pences of his Houſe, and his Alms, that he juſtly ſuſtain'd ſome dithonourable 
Imputations. Nevertheleſs he began wiſely to extricate himſelf out of many 
Merchants Debts; towards which he forc'd great Aids from the Fews, as being 
the ny Clippers and Defacers of his Coin, and the Forgers of Seals and 
Charters; from one of whom he had at ſeveral Times got thirty thouſand Marks 
Xi: Extortions. Of Silver, beſides two hundred Marks in Gold. And to get more Mony he 
ſent a ſevere Inquiſitor to ſearch into the Tranſgreſſions upon Foreſts ; which 
Charge he executed with that Violence and Extortion upon the Gentry, that 
tho' he rais'd large Sums, yet it loſt him the Affections of his People, when 
he came afterwards to ſtand in moſt need of them. 
A: I The King, now wholly intent upon raiſing of Mony, neither gave any rich 
1251. Preſents according to the ancient Cuſtom of England, nor would put on his 
11 Royal Robes, but {till ſhorten'd the Allowances of his Houſhold and Entertain- 
eg. 36- ments, without any Regard to Majeſty or Cenſure. And to ſpare his own 
W debaſes Charges, he ſometimes invited himſelf to one great Man, and ſometimes to ano- 
ther; but was never ſatisfy'd with his Entertainment, unleſs conſiderable Pre- 
ſents were alſo made to himſelf, his Queen, and Son Edward, and likewiſe te 
is 
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his chief Favourites, which they rather look d upon as a Debt than a Courteſie. 
This was the diſhonourable State of the King's Court at this Time: Yet in the 
greateſt Wants, and moſt rigorous Parſimony, he could not defend himſelf againſt 
the Suits and Preferments of his Poifovins and Provencials ; ſo that it became 
a common Murmur in England, Our Inheritance is converted to Aliens, and 
our Houſes to Strangers: And what was yet more grievous, their Pride and Vio- 
lence were inſupportable. In theſe unhappy Times the Clauſe of Non Obſtante, 
firſt introduc'd ' the Pope, was taken up in England by the King, in his 
Grants and Charters, as Non ob/tante priore Mandato, and Non obſtante anti- 
ua Libertate, and the like; which our Author calls a deteſtable Clauſe: And 

Vere de Thurkeby, one of the King's Juſtices, at the firſt Sight of it, with a 
deep Sigh cry'd out, Alas, to what Times are we arriv'd! The Civil Court 
is corrupted by the Eccleſiaſtical, and the River is, poiſon'd from that Foun- 
fam. 

bl. Many took the Advantage of theſe Times, among the reſt Henry de Bath, 
one of the King's Juſticiaries, who by his Briberies and Extortions had rais'd a 
great Eſtate upon the Ruin of others; for which he was accus'd to the King, 
who oblig'd him to appear before the next Parliament at London. At the ur- Henry de Bath 
pointed Time he came with a magniticent Train of his own and his Lady's Re- ** 
lations, hoping by that means to turn the Edge of Juſtice. Beſides other Crimes, 
he was accus'd of incenſing the whole Baronage againſt the King, which had 
endanger'd a general Scdition ; and the King was ſo highly provok'd againſt 
him, that he caus'd it to be proclaim'd in his own Court and in London, That 
F any Perſon had any Complaint againſt Henry de Bath, he might come in and 
be heard. Upon which one of his Fellow-Juſtices charg d him with acquitting 
4 notorious Criminal for a great Bribe; which further ſo inrag'd the King, that 
ſtanding up he raſhly cry'd out, That if any Man would kill Henry de Bath, 
he would pardon him; and he had ſoon been diſpatch'd, had not the Prudence of 
Jobn Manſel, and the Threats of the Biſhop of London ſecur d him from fur- 
ther Violence. But at length having made Earl Richard his Friend, by great 
Preſents, through his Mediation, and the Promiſe of two thouſand Marks, he 
gain'd his Liberty, return d to Court, and was receiv'd into Favour : For He is free. 
at this Time Juſtice, and all other Things became ſaleable. In the ſame Year, 
part of Wales was wholly ſubdu d, and receiv'd the Eng/th Laus; and the 
North-Eaſt Parts were committed to the Government of Alun de Zouch, who 
farm'd them at eleven Hundred Marks per Annum. About the ſame Time the 
Community of London ſwore Allegiance to Prince Edward, ſaving the Fidelity 
they ow'd to the King his Father, who then alſo granted them a Contirmation 
of all Liberties they enjoy'd in the Reign of King Henry the Firit; for which 
Charter they paid the King five hundred Marks. 


M. Paris VII. All Things being now in a quiet, tho' unſctled Poſture, Alex- A. D. 
ander III. King of Scotland, now about twelve Years of Age, ſerit Ambaſſadors 
to King Henry, deſiring the laſt Peace between the two Nations might be rati- 1 
Hyd as well as the Agreement of a Marriage between himſelf and the Lady Neg. 55. 
argaret the King's Daughter. Upon which Motion, both the Kings met on 
Chriſtmaſs at Tork, where King Henry firſt knighted young Alexander, and the 
next Day gave him his Daughter Margaret in Marriage. Ihe Nuptials were The Xing mar. 
ſolemniz d with a mighty Confluence of Prelates and Noblemen out of England, ge 
Scotlamd and France, beſides two Kings, three Queens, a thouſand Engliſh, ie alexander 
and ſix hundred Scotch Knights, who all appear'd in the moſt ſplendid Apparel &iz f the 
and Equipage. The Arch-Biſhop of York, who was Prince of the Northern . 
Parts, gave ſixty fat Oxen towards the Nuptial Dinner, and was at the further 
* 7 of four thouſand Marks. Upon the Marriage Alexander did Homage 
to King Henry for Lothian and the other Lands he held of him; but being alſo 
demanded to do the ſame Homage for the Kingdom of Scotland, as his — * 
ceſſors 


11 
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effors had done, the young King wiſely reply d, That he came thither at the 
King of England's Taub orion, we by this Marriage to unite himſelf more 
firmly to him, but unprepar'd to give an Anſwer to ſuch Difficulties, without 
conſulting his Nobility. King Henry hearing this modeſt Reply, would preſs 
him no further, leſt the deſign'd Mirth and Jollity ſhould be diſturb d, but re- 
ſerv'd it to a more convenient Opportunity. 

Not long after the Noblemen of Gaſcony ſent over great and many Com. \,, 
plaints to the King againſt their Governor Simon Montfort Earl of Leiceſter, 
who upon that Account came twice into England; and the laſt Time he ſo 
well vindicated himſelf before his Majeſty's Perſon, that he ſilene d moſt of his 
Adverſaries. The King, perceiving that his Brother Richard, and many of the 
chief Nobility join'd with him, could not reſtrain his Reſentments; and when 
the Earl boldly demanded a Recompence for his Services and Expences, accor- 
ding to the King's Royal Word and Ingagement, the King reply'd, He would 
not ſtand to any Promiſe he had made to à Traitor. Upon which the Earl told 


The King af- the King He Lied; and were he not a King, he would make him eat his Words, 


fronted by Earl 


Counteſs of A- 


reproachfully demanding, IVhether any Man would believe he was a Chriſtian, 
or had been at Confeſſion ? The King anſwering in the Affirmative, the Earl 
ask'd, What avail'd Confeſſion, without Repentance and Satisfattion ? The 
King reply'd, He had never more Reaſon to repent, than for his beſtowing 
ſuch Preferments upon one who had ſo little Gratitude and Manners ; and 
would have caus'd him to be apprehended for his Inſolence, but by the Inter- 
poſition of Friends, they parted from each other outwardly reconcil'd. Short- 
ly after, he order'd the Earl to return into Gæſcony, telling him, That if he 
was ſuch a Lover of Mar, he might. there find ſufficient Employment, and a 
Reward anſwerable to his Merits: To which the Earl boldly reply'd, That 
he would go over, and not return, fill he had ſubdu'd the Enemies, and re- 
duc'd the rebellious Subjects of an ungrateful Prince. Thus was this weak 
King inſulted by his own Subjects, and not N . Men but alſo by Women; 
particularly che young Counteſs Dowager of Arundel, who receiving a Repullc 
from the King in a Matter alledg'd to be hers in Equity, thus freely accoſted 
him: My Lord the King, why do you turn your Face from Fuſtice? e can 
obtain no Right from your Court ; Tou are plac'd between God and us, but you 
neither govern your ſelf nor us, as you ought ; but daily oppreſs the Church, 
and offi;et the Nobility of your Kingdom. The King, fir'd at her Diſcourſe, 
with a furious Look demanded, Whether the Nobility of England had given 
her a Commiſſion to be their Advocate ? To which ſhe with no leſs Warmth re- 
ply'd, The Nobility have not made me any ſuch Charter, tho“ you have broke 
that which you and your Father have granted, and ſworn inviolably to ob- 
ſerve, and for which you have ſo often extorted Mony from your Subjetts. 
IF here are the Liberties of England, ſo often reduc'd to Writing, ſo often 
granted, and ſo often purchas'd and redeem'd? Therefore I, tho a Woman, 
with all your natural Subjetts, do appeal from you to the Tribunal of Hea- 
ven, where the great and terrible Fudge ſhall revenge our Cauſe. The King, + 
confounded at ſuch bold Truths, for a while remain'd filent, and then ask'd her 
Whether ſhe deſir'd a Favour, becauſe ſhe was his Couſin ? To which ſhe only 
reply'd, Since he had deny d doing Fuſtice, how could ſhe expet? any Favour! 
and fo departed without any other Satisfaction than the Affronting a Monarch 
without Control. 

In the ſame Year Groſthead Biſhop of Lincoln employ'd one of his Clerks to 4 
take an exact Account of the yearly Revenue that Italian and Foreign Clergy- © 
Men poſſeſs d in England, which was found to exceed ſeventy thouſand Marks, 
when the King's bare Revenue was at this Time ſo low, that it ſcarce reach'd 
one third Part of that Sum. At the ſame Time John Manſel Clerk, who was 
the King's principal Counſellor, enjoy'd ſuch an unreaſonable Number of Ec- 
cleſtaſtical Preferments at once, that his Revenues amounted to four thouſand 
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Marks per annum, an Income then ſufficient for the greateſt Prelates. The King, 
who had incurr'd the ill Will and Curſes of the People by many illegal Ex- 
actions, {till wanted a large Sum of Mony for an Expedition to the Holy-Land; 
for which purpoſe he call'd a Parliament, and demanded great Supplies of them. 
To which they conſented, upon Condition that he wouid once for all ſubmit 
himſelf to govern wholly by Law, and confirm the Charters and Liberties of 
the Kingdom. To that end, the Nobility being aſſembled in VMeſtminſter Hall, 
all thoſe that oppos'd, violated, diminiſh'd or chang'd the Liberties contain d 
in the great Charters, were ſolemnly excommunicated and anathematiz'd with 


Bell, Book and Candle, by the Arch-Biſhop and Biſhops, in their Robes and 


A. D. 


1411. 
Reg. . 


Pontificalia; and this was done in the Preſence, and by the Aſſent of the King, The gr E. 


who in the mean Time lay ing his Hand on his Breaſt, after all was perform'd. 
pronounc d theſe Words, © So may God help me, as I mwiolably + pig all 
© theſe Things; which 1 promiſe, as I am a Man, as I am a Chriſtian, as 1 
© am a Knight, and as 1 am a King crown'd and anointed. Ihen alſo the 
original Charters granted by King John were produc'd, and read before them 
all; which the King having regranted and confirm'd, they put out their Can- 
Ales, and threw them down ſmoaking upon the Ground, and every one with'd, 
That ſuch as oppos'd that Sentence, might ſo ſtink and ſmoke in Hell. Ne- 
ver were Human Laws and Liberties confirm'd with greater Solemnity and 
Majeſty; yet the King, being led by pernicious Counſellors, in a ſhort Time 
made it his Endeavours to break through all Obligations, which mecting with 
a turbulent Nobility, at length brought himſelf and the Nation into great Mi- 
ſer ies. | 

In the mean Time the valiant Montfort Earl of Leiceſter being remov'd from 
his Government of Gaſcony, the King's Son Edward was put in his Room; 
upon which Change, Alphonſo King of Caſtile pretended a Grant of that Coun- 
try from King Henry II. confirm'd by his Sons Richard and Fohn. Upon 
this, ſeveral of the Nobility of Gaſcony revolted from King Henry, and join'd 
with Alphonſo; but the Citizens of Bourdeaux continu'd faithful, and gave 
Notice to the King of England, That without a ſpeedy and powerful Afliſtance, 
he would loſe the whole Country. The King at this was extreamly concern'd 
for the Removal of Montfort; and uſing what Expedition, and raiſing what 
Force he could, in Auguſt he landed at Bourdeaux, where ſuch Means were 
us'd, that by the End of Summer, he recover d all his Caſtles in Gaſcony, ei- 
ther by Force or Compoſition. Yet the King, not daring to rely upon the Fi- 
delity of the Gaſcoignes, and ſuſpecting that they might ſtill revolt to the King 
of Caſtile or Spain, ſent Ambaſſadors to deſire his Friendſhip, and that he would 
marry his Siſter Heanor to his Son and Heir Prince Edward, on whom he 
had lately beſtow'd Gaſcony. The Ambaſladors ſo well diſpatch'd the Affair, 
that they not only concluded the Match, but alſo made a League with the King 
of Caſtile, and brought back a Charter ſeal'd with a Golden Seal; by which he 
releas'd to King Henry whatever Right he had, or could have 1n that Country 
by the Grant of Henry Il. King Richard, or King Fobn. Then, upon the Am- 
baſſadors aſſuring their Maſter of Alphonſo's Sincerity, he ſhortly after ſent to 
his Son Prince Edward, to come over to him, in order to ſend him into Hain 
to conſummate the Match. Among other Acts of Love and Sincerity, Alphon- 
ſo ſent this good Advice to the King of England, That after the Example of 
good Princes, he ſhould be a Lamb towards his Subjects and Natives, and 4 


flabliſhment of 


Magna Charta, 


The King goes 
to Galcony. 


Lion to Aliens and Rebels. Earl Montfort, who had generouſly refus'd the 4 Affair: 
High-Stewardſhip of all France, with a brave Troop of Soldiers now offer'd #4 tere. 


his Service to the King, who admiring at his Greatneſs receiv'd him with all 
outward Marks of Joy; at whoſe Reconciliation, the Gaſcoignes, who dreaded 


the Power of his Arms, were ſo diſhearten d, that they came gradually in, and 
became good Subjects, | 
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reat State to King Alphonſo, where having marry'd his Siſter Eleanor, he was 
— ſent back to his Father with his princely Bride. Upon his Arrival, 
tony, Ireland and Wales, 
with the City and Towns of Briſto/, Stamford and Grantham: From which 
Time the King began to prepare for his Return into England, and upon ſta- 
ting his Accounts, he found that the Expences of his Expeditions into France, 
beſides thirty thouſand Marks he beſtow'd upon the Poictlovins, amounted to ſo 
vaſt a Sum as would have more than purchas'd all his Lands in that Country, 
And what was {till worſe, our Author tells us it was to little or no Effect; ſo 
that when the King was told of this mighty Expence by one about him, he 
cry'd out, For God's ſake name it no more, teſt the very Relation makes Men 
wonder and ſtand amaz'd! Having ſetled all Affairs, King Henry ask d Leave 
of the King of France to paſs through his Kingdom, which was not only grant- 
ed, but alſo he himſelf met the King of England at Chartres, where he was 
then attended by a thouſand brave Horſe with noble Riders, beſides Sumpter. 
Horſes and many Carriages. His own Queen was with him, and her Siſter 
the Counteſs of Cornwall; and there the Queen of France met them, with 
her other Siſter the Counteſs of Anjou, as alſo the old Counteſs of Provence, 
the Mother of all theſe four Ladies. From thence they were conducted to Pa- 
ris, where for eight Days they remain d with triumphant Joy and Satisfaction, 
making mutual and magnificent Entertainments, ſuch as had not been known 
before. After which the King of France brought King Henry one Day's Jour- 
ney towards the Sea, where they took their Leaves with extraordinary Tender- 
nels and Affection; and King Lewis at his Departure, with a deep Sigh aid, 
Oh that the Prers and Baronage of my Kingdom would give their Conſents, 


Book Il 


In the following Year the Queen alſo arriv'd at Bourdeaux with her two uz... 
" Sons, Edward and Edmund; and ſhortly after Prince Edward was ſent in ** 


and then we might be inſeperable Friends! This he ſpoke with Reſpect to 


Normandy and thoſe other Territories, which his Nobility would not permit 
him to reſtore to the King of England; which was a great Trouble to the Con- 
{cience of this pious Prince. 

It was the next Year before the King landed in England, and a conſiderable 
Time after before the new Princeſs Eleanor arriv'd, who was receiv'd by the 
Londoners with great Pomp, and had her Lodgings furniſh'd with Hangings 
and Foot-Carpets after the Span Faſhion, which ſeem'd ſtrange and ſuper- 
fluous to the Eng/;fh, who were not accuſtom'd to ſuch Sort of Magniticence ; 
and the great Honours paid to the Spaniards prov'd very ungrateful to the Na- 
tives. On the other Side, Edmund the King's ſecond Son, by a Ring ſent from 
the Pope, was ſolemnly inveſted in the Kingdom of Sicily and Apulia. The 
Ambaſſador who brought it was a Biſhop, who immediately departed ; for in- 
deed his Buſineſs was glorious in Show, but in Reality deluſory and unprofita- 
ble; both becauſe the King had unreaſonably ingag'd himſelf in the Pope's Con- 
reſt with the preſent Emperor, as alſo becauſe the Romiſh Forces had latel 
been overthrown, before this airy Honour could be granted to Prince Zaun 
whom yet his Father treated as a King, highly pleaſing himſelf with the Trou- 
ble of a waſtful Title, to his own and the whole Kingdom's great Impoveriſh- 
ment. The Calamities of the Kingdom in theſe expenfive Times were the more 
deplorable, becauſe they were continually countenanc'd by the King, who ought 
to have redreſs'd them. But the Pope having no way ſo eafie to be ſupply'd as 
by the King, nor the King any but by the People, both Pope and King agreed 


to grind the People for each others Intereſt; the King to ſatisfie the Pope's Ava- 


A. D. rice, and the Pope to advance the King's Ambition. The Gaining of the King- 


. 


dom of Hicily was the Colour, for which the King pretended to go in Perſon; 
and therefore Ruſtand, the Pope's Agent, who was ſent to gather the Tenth of 


' 41+ all England for the Uſe of the Pope or King indifferently, had call'd a great 


Council the former Year, and adjourn'd it 'till this; where he alſo requir'd ” 
the 


bid. 
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the Prelates to bind themſelves to the Pope's Merchants, as having already re- 7% Nation op- 
ceiv'd a great Sum of Mony from them, which was imploy'd to the Uſe of their bac 


Churches. To which deceitful Allegation, the Prelates reply'd, They would = png and 


rather die than ſuffer ſuch Oppreſſions, and they accounted it a greater In- 
ſtance of Martyrdom to die in furh a Cauſe, than in that of Thomas Becket. 
The reſt of the Nobility alſo abfolutely refus'd either to recover Sicily, or to 
bear the Charge of it, as being both impracticable; the one for the Strength of 
Manfrede, and the other for the preſent Poverty of England. And indeed not 
long after, the Pope and Manfrede were reconcil'd, and ſo King Henry and 
King Edmund were. deluded, one of his great Expences, and the other of his 
imaginary Crown. By this the King was partly waken'd out of his Dreams, 
in which he had continu'd feeding his Thoughts with a Proſpect of leaving a 
Kingdom to each Son; tho he never reſted till he had almoſt plung d the Crown 
into the Gulfs of irrecoverable Debts and Uſury. For beſides many other Bur- 
dens, the King, by the Management of the Romiſh Court, now ſtood ingag'd 
to the Pope for near two hundred thouſand Marks. 
— Theſe continual Wants occaſiond the King to be ſtricter than formerly, and 
to go in Perſon into the Court of the Exchequer among the Barons, where he 
made ſevere Orders againſt all Sheriffs and Bailiffs of incorporate Towns, who 
did not at the exact Time appear at the Exchequer, to pay in the King's Monv 
that came to their Hands. At the ſame Time he amerc'd all the Sheriffs in Eu- 
gland, becauſe they had not diſtrain d A- that had fifteen Pounds a Year 
in their ſeveral Counties, to come up and be knighted; all which added to the 
Grievances of the Nation. In the ſame Year two 'Things added much to the 
publick Expences; the firſt was the Arrival of the young King and Queen of 
Scotland, who were entertain'd by King Henry at London with great Charge 
and Magnificence. The other was the Inſurre&ion of the Welſh, who having 
been much oppreſs'd by the continu'd Sale of the Government of their Nation, 
ſtood up for the Defence of their Laws and Country, and invading the Engl; 
Borders, deſtroy'd the Tenants of Prince Edward, whom as yet they had not 
acknowledg'd for their Lord. Whereupon the Prince, having no preſent Mony, 
borrow'd four thouſand Marks of his Brother Earl Richard, in order to ſuppreſs 
their Incurſions; but the whole Winter was ſo wet and ſtormy, and the retiring 
Places of the Welſh ſo boggy and impaſſable, that the Engliſb durſt not attempt 
them, ſo that the Expedition prov'd inetteaual, and the Prince's Expences in 
vain. And indeed the Welſh perform'd great Actions under Prince Lewellyy ap A. ID. 
Griffith, by whoſe Means they valiantly recover'd all the Inland Country of 1 25 
North-Males, with other Places; in one Encounter ſlew above two thouſand R on 
Engliſh Men, and ravag'd the Country to the very Gates of Cheſter. This eg. 4+. 
they had the greater Opportunity to effect, becauſe King Henry, while he 7/* d“ o 
form'd Kingdoms in the Clouds, and plung'd himſelf into the Depths of Uſury, 
ſuffer d his Relations and Favourites to trample Right and Reaſon under Foot, 
and with the Hatred of himſelf to fill their Purſes ; while his own Treaſure 
daily conſum'd, and Mens Minds were more and more alienated from him, as 
Perſons who deſpair'd of Redreſs and Juſtice. The Melſb perſiſting in their 
Attempts, forc'd the valiant Prince Edward to retire for want of Aſliſtance 
and when he complain'd to his Father, his Anſwer was, That Wales was his 
own by Gift, therefore he ought to get Honour in his Touth, for he himſelf was 
otherwiſe imploy'd. 
In Order to ſupply his Wants the King call'd another Parliament to Weſtmin- 
ſter, where he brought his Son Edmund, attir'd in an Apulian Habit; and ha- 
ving plac'd him in publick View, he ſaid, Behold, ye faithful Subjects, my The ring ++ 
Hen Edmund, whom Heaun of its Bounty has call d to Royal Dignity : How commends bus 
_ worthy is he of all your Favours; and how inhuman will it be for any to eee 
deny him Aſſiſtance in this extraordinary Funtture 2 Then he declar'd, That men. 
by the Conſent of the Church of England, he had oblig'd himſelf to the Pope, 
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The Barons gers and Favourites, reſolvd to come with all their Forces. 


under pain of loſing his Kingdom, for the Payment of one hundred and forty 
Thouſand e der 1 which had greatly increas'd ; for the Diſ: 
charge of which he demanded the Tenths of the whole Benefic'd Clergy for 
fue Tears, without Abatement or Deduttion. This Demand made all Men 
ſtand amaz'd, eſpecially. when 70 found that this Oppreſſion had taken its Riſe 
from the Pope himſelf: But at ength, when neither Excuſcs nor Intreaties 
would prevail, they granted the King an Aid of fifty thouſand Marks towards 
his urgent Neceſſities; but with this unacceptable Condition, That he ſhould 
for the future moſt imviolably obſerve that Capital C. harter, which had been 
'/o often promis'd, and ſo often purchas'd: But the King thinking the Sum in- 
ſufficient, refus d to accept it; tho afterward it is believ'd that he took it. Tho 
the King was exceeding poor, yet his Brother Richard had heap'd up ſuch 
Riches, that he was able to ſpend a hundred Marks every Day for ten Years to- 
gether, without accounting his Revenues he receiv'd from England and Ger. 
many. Upon the Account of his great Wealth, this Year Ambaſſadors from 
Germany came and declar'd to him, That the Princes of the Sacred Empire had 
elected him King of the Romans, beſeeching him to accept of that Digr ity. 
At firſt he declin'd it, but by the Perſuaſion of his Brother, he conſented; and 
after ſome Time he paſs d over to Hix-la-Chapelle, where both he and his Coun- 
teſs were crown'd with great Splendor and Magniticence, and plac'd in the 
Throne of Charles the Great with the uſual Solemnity. His Departure was 
ſucceeded by a great Famine and a prodigious Scarcity of Coin, the former pro- 
ceeding ſrom the Wetnels of the Seaſon, and the latter chietly from the Earl's 
carrying oyer with him ſeven hundred thouſand Pounds in ready Mony: An 
incredible Sum in thoſe Days, beſides what King Henry had of late ſent to the 
Pope upon ſeveral Accounts; ſo that it was no Wonder if England was ex- 
hauſted of all its current Mony. 


In theſe Times of Want, when fifty Ships laden with Corn were ſent by em. 


Richard King of the Romans to London, the King took a laudable Care that 
the © 1:3zens ſhould not engroſs that Commodity to the Damage of the Poor; 
but ro Warnivgs, Intreaties, or Advices were ſufficient to make him truly fru- 
gal in his own Perſon, by which he was miſerably ſtraiten'd. Nor would the 
Parliament he ſummon'd contribute any Thing, but forming ſome great At- 
tempts in their Minds, in direct Terms concluded, That they neither would, 
nor could any longer endure ſuch Exattions. Moreover they laid open many 
Grievances, and Earl Montfort complain'd of the Diſhonour and Injury done 
by the King's Halt-Brother Millam de Valence, calling him Traitor; ſo that 
againſt the next Scſſion of Parliament to be held on St. Barnabas s Day at Ox- 
ford, he, with the Earls of Gloceſter and Norfolk, alledging their Fear of Stran- 


They alſo ſent 


conbmengarſt Emiſſaries to the King of Irance, begging ſo much Aſſiſtance at leaſt, as that 


the Ring. 


he would not hinder their good Intent ions of eſtabliſhing the aiſtracted Itate 
of England; and they alfo took care to watch the Ports againſt Forcigners. 
'I hvs they prepar'd to abate the Inſolency and Haughtineſs of the Poiclovins 
and other Strangers, by whom the King was powerfully led; for they deſpair'd 
of Redreſs at his Hands, who, as M. Paris ſays, like another Proteus took all 
Shapes upon him to ſerve his Ends, and flipt out at his Pleaſure, no Promiſes or 
Ties being ſtrong enough to hold him. And to add to his Misfortunes, the Pope 
alſo began to ſhow his Diſpleaſure, becauſe he obſcrv'd not his reiterated Pro- 
miles, by which he had bound himſelf, upon Forfeiture of his Kingdom, to 
correct his wonted Exceſſes; and therefore threaten'd both to Excommunicate 
him and to Interdict his Dominions. Upon which the King in a great Confu- 
ſion ſent him five thouſand Marks, to pacitie and bring him to a ſotter Temper, 
and to keep off the Sentence for a Time; with which Mony, and the King's 
carneſt Petitions, his Holineſs ſeem d tolerably well ſatisfy d. 
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At the Time appointed the Parliament met at Oxford, where the turbulent Ther high Pe 


Earls and Barons occaſion'd the King to allow of twenty four Perſons to be 
choſen, one half by himſelf and the other by the Peers, to have the whole Ad- 
miniſtration of the Government and State, and the yearly Appointment of all 
great Officers, reſerving only to the King the higheſt Place at Meetings, and 
Salutations of Honour in publick Places. And becauſe they would not miſs of 
their Deſigns, they came well arm'd and appointed, ſo that the King and Prince 
Edward were forc'd to ſwear to their Ordinances, the Lords having threaten'd 
Death to all Oppoſers. The chief of their Ordinances were, That the King 
* ſhould inviolably obſerve the Charter of Liberties, ſo often granted and pur- 
© chas'd: That ſuch a Juſticiary ſhould be choſen, who would do Juſtice to the 
© Poor as well as Rich: That the twenty four ſhould chuſe the Juſtices, Chan- 
«© cellors, Treaſurers, and other Officers from Year to Lear: That they, or 
© their Adherents, ſhould have the Cuſtody of the King's Caſtles ; That three 


mands at Ox- 


ford. 


© Parliaments ſhould meet every Year at ſet Times. Theſe, with ſome others, Th King com- 
were call'd The Proviſions of Oxford, which the whole Baronage of England blie. 


was bound by Oath to obſerve, and That they would never deſiſt from proſe. 
cuting theſe their juſt Reſolues, either for Loſs of their Lives or Eſtates ; and 
to confirm them the Arch-Biſhops and Biſhops ſolemnly execrated all ſuch as 
reſiſted them. Thus through the Eaſineſs of a weak and inconſtant Prince, and 
the growing Power of an inſolent and exaſperated Nobility, the Head of the 
State became a Cypher, and the whole Government was put into the Hands of 
a few, who really deſign d their own Intereſt and Grandeur more than the com- 
mon Good of the Nation. This Confederacy was ſo ſtrong, that when William 


His Freroga- 


de Valence, refus'd to deliver up any Caſtle given to him, Earl Montfort and tive much 
the reſt anſwer d, They would either have his Caſtles or his Head: Which vio- *** © 


lent Proceeding fo terrify'd the Poictovins, that they ſuddenly left Oxford and 
fled into France, where alſo the Barons had made them odious. The People 
alſo ſeem d to join in this Confederacy, which caus d tlie Peers to be ſo peremp- 
tory in all their Conferences, that when Henry Son to the King of the Romans, 
refus'd to take their Oath without his Father's Conſent,” they plainly aſſur'd 
him, That if his Father would not join with the Baronage of England, he 
ſhould not have one Foot of Land in the Nation. And leſt any Thing might 
be omitted, they co ded the City of London to ſtand upon its Guard, and 
caus d the Citizens to bind themſelves under their publick Seal, immutably to 
adhear to the Baronage of England. Moreover, becauſe: ſeveral other petty 
Tyrants of the Nation, encourag d by their Example, had oppreſs d their In- 
fer iors, they procur d the King to appoint four Knights Commillioners in ever 
Shire, to enquire into all ſuch Injuries, and certifie the ſame under their Seals 
within a limited Time. f 

The Barons daily proceeded in their Methods of Reformation, in remoying 
of Officers, puniſhing Offenders, and diſcouraging of Strangers; againſt the 
laſt they were more ſevere, becauſe the Earl of Gloceſter, being reduc'd to a dan- 
gerous Weakneſs, had all the Symptoms of Poiſon, which was charg'd upon the 
Poiffovins, This, and ſome other Accidents of the like nature made them 
very jealous and ſuſpicious, and the declar d Reſentments of the King to the 
Earl of Leiceſter gave them no ſmall Uneaſineſs. This was diſcoverd by 


chance; as the King was paſſing by Water from Weſtminſter, he was ſurpriz'd 7;, 1 
by a violent Storm of Thunder and Lightning, of which being extreamly fear- 4. 


ful, he commanded the Barge-Men to ſet him on Shore at the neareſt Stairs, 
which happen d to be Durham Houſe, where the Earl of Leiceſter then lay. 
The Earl hearing the King was there, immediately ran down to receive him, 
and finding him under ſome Conſternation, he ſaid, Tour Majeſty need not be 
afraid, the Storm is all over. No, Montfort, anſwer'd the King with a ſtern 
Look and a deep Oath, I fear not the Thunder ſo much as I do Thee, At 
which Words the Earl a little confounded, reply d, Sr, I am ſorry you ſhould 


fear 
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fear your true Friend and faithful Servant, more than the Enemies and De. 


vourers of your Kingdom. 


In theſe new modell'd Times, Richard King of the Romans, deſiring to ſee 25 
King Henry his Brother, and deſigning to bring ſuch a Force as might ſtrengthen 


him againſt his Barons, was advertis d that the Nobility defign d to oppoſe him 
both by Sea and Land; which caus d him to lay aſide his —_— and to land at 
Dover after a private manner, with his Wife and Son, and but a ſmall Retinue. 
Here he was met by the King with great Congratulations at the Sea-ſide, but 
neither of them were permitted to enter into the Caſtle, Becauſe it was the 
principal Key of the Nation. And on the next Day, at the Chapter-Houſe 
in Canterbury, before many of the Nobility, the King of the Romans was call'q 
by the bare Title of Richard Earl of Cornwall, and took this following Oath, 
That he would be faithful and diligent, together with the Barons, to reform 
the Kingdom of England, hitherto too much diſorder d by the Counſel of Evil 
Men; and would be an effettual Coadjutor to expel all Rebels and Diſturbers 
of the Land ; which Oath he would obſerve upon pain of loſmg all his Lands 
in England. Thus, while the Barons were in a great meaſure Soveraigns, and 
the Earl of Leiceſter was gone with others to make a firm League with the 
French, the King himſelf was led, or betray'd into a very diſhonourable Com- 


nourable Treaty pliance with that Nation. For the King having fail'd into France, demanded a 


with France. 


Normandy 
quite la from 
England. 
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The King en- 
deavours ts 


free himſelf. 


Reſtitution of all thoſe Territories that King Philip and King Lewis had taken 
and detain'd both from his Father and himſelf. The French alledg d many 
Things againſt his Demands, but eſpecially, That the ancient Donation of 
Normandy was never ſpontaneous, but had been forcibly extorted by Du 

Rollo from the King of France, Upon this King , having neither Cou- 
rage to undertake, nor Mony to maintain a War to recover his loſt Rights, came 
in Perſon to the King of France's Parliament at Abbeville, and there made a 
final Peace and Agreement with that King, upon theſe following Conditions. 
That the King of England ſhould reſign his Right to the Dukedom of Nor- 
mandy, and Earldom of Anjou, upon Payment of three hundred thouſand 
* {mailer Pounds of Teurain Mony: In Conſideration of which King Lewis 
further promis'd him the Reſtitution of certain Territories in Gaſcony, of the 
* yearly Value of twenty thouſand Pounds Sterling. So that retaining 
all the Province of Gaſcony, and its Appendages, and having abſolutely re- 
ſign d his Right to all the reſt of the Dominions in the King of France's Poſ- 
ſeſlion, King Henry from thenceforward ſhorten'd his Stile in his Patents, Let- 
ters and Seal, and no longer call'd himſelf Duke of Normandy and Anjou. 


. 


About this Period, Matth. Paris a Monk of St. Albans, the moſt — 


Hiſtorian of this Age, ended his Hiſtory of England, from which we have re- 
celv'd great Aſliſtance; and ſhortly after ended his Life. 


VIII. x ing Henry, having for the Advantage of ſome preſent Mon 
made di{advantagious Conceſſions, and having freed himſelf from the irkſo 


Court at Paris, where he was ſplendidly entertain d and regal'd by King Lewis, 
while all Things were eſtabliſh'd and confirm d after the moſt effectual Manner. 
And returning into Eng/and not long after, he began to employ all his 
Thoughts how to reſtore the Royal Power, and to throw off that Burden which 
the Nobility had laid upon him. In crder to this he ſent privately to the Pope 
to be abſolv'd from his Oath to the Proviſcens of Oxford, which without any 
great Difficulty was obtain d both for himſelf and Prince Edward; but Pope 
Alexander decealing before the Diſpenſation could be ſeal d, the King was oblig d 
to ſtay a longer Time, till it could be confirm d by Pope Urban his Succeſſor 
Belides this he wrote into France to King Lewis, and his Son Prince Edward, 
who was gone over under the Pretence of a Tournament at Paris, to provide 
him what Forces he could. Theſe Matters being adjuſted, the King ſummon d a 
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Council or Parliament at London, he there plainly and briefly declar'd, That A. D. 
/ince by the late Proviſions of Oxford, they had likewiſe oblig'd themſelves on 
their Part to encreaſt his Revenue, and pay his Debts, of which they had * 
perform d neither ; but inſtead af that, ſeeking their own private Intereſt, had Reg. . 
rather diminiſh'd than increas'd his Revenues ; and by putting himſelf under 

their Government, he was become more their Slave than their King ; there- 
fore they were not to wonder, if confiding no longer in their Councils, he had 

ſought for Redreſs elſewhere. And ſhortly after he put himſelf into the Tow- 

er of London, together with the Queen, and then commanding the ancienr 

Treaſury to be broke open, he 41 * the Mony in the Fortifications of the 

Tower. Moreover, he order'd the City of London to be ſtrengthen'd, and 

ſummon'd all the Youth of the City, from twelve Years of Age and upwards, 

cauſing them to ſwear Fealty to him; and commanded it to be proclaim'd, that 

Whoever would take up Arms under him, ſhould be maintain'd at his Charge. 

Theſe were the Grounds and Beginnings of that unhappy Civil War, which for The Beginnings 
near five Years tormented this Kingdom; which the King was the more ready Yang I 
to undertake, becauſe about this Time he receiv'd from the Pope his Bull of 
Abſolution from his Oath to the Proviſions of Oxfard. Upon which Account 

it was declar'd, That the Oath it ſelf was unlawful, being made without his 
Holineſs's Conſent, who was his ſupreme Lord, and whoſe Vaſſal the King 

now acknowledg'd himſelf to be. Accordingly the King turn'd out the Barons 
Chancellor and chief Juſticiary, and put in Walter Merton and Philip Baſſet 

in their Rooms; which occaſion d the Nobility to haſten to Arms at Wincheſter, 

where the King then was, who receiving Intelligence of their Deſigns by Sir John 

Manſel, haſten d back to the Tower of London. 

Still the War did not begin; for the King making ſeveral Conceſſions and A. D. 
Compliances, all the Conteſts between him and the Barons ſeem'd for a while 
to be ended; ſo that the King had Leiſure and Opportunity to go over with his 46 
Queen into his Dominions in France, where he continu'd for a conſiderable Reg. 7 
Space, During his Abſence the Earl of Leiceſter appear d at a great Council 
held at London by the Juſliciary Baſſet, where he produc'd a Brief or Letter 
from the Pope, wherein he confirm the Proviſions of Oxford, and recall'd 
the King's Abſolution, declaring He was deceiv'd in the granting of it; 
which ſhows the variable Temper of the Pope and his Court. But how much 
ſoever the Abſolution was recall'd, it was ſhortly after re-confirm'd, and made 
uſc of by the King upon his Return into England, which was ſucceeded by ſe- A. ID. 
veral Ads of Hoſtility between Him and the Barons. Ihe ſecret Contederacy 126 
with Lewellyn Prince of Wales, gave the Barons no ſmall Incouragement, who - 
about this Time waſted the Dominions of Prince Edward in the Marches of Reg. 5. 
Wales ; ſo that now Places were won and loſt, and Priſoners taken on all Sides. — — * 
Prince Edwerd took the Caſtle of Briſtol, and ſin d the City a thouſand Pounds. _—_ 
Earl Montfort, the General of the Barons, executed his greateſt Revenges upon 
the Queen's Friends who were Foreigners; and marching forwards, recover'd 
Gloceſter Caſtle, enter'd Worceſter and Bridgenorth; and after that ſurpriz'd 
the Ille of Eh, ſubduing that Fenny Country to the Barons Uſe. Sir John 
Mamſel, the King's chief Counſellor, apprehending the worſt, fled ſecretly from 
the Lower, where the King continu'd; and Henry Son to the King of the No- 

Mans, was taken by the Barons. In the mean Time the valiant Prince Edward 
fortify'd Windſor Caſtle, and garriſon d it with Strangers. Mutual Wearineſs 
at length begot a Deſire of Peace, and the King would have yielded to the Pro- 
viſions of Oxferd, but the Queen ſhew'd her ſelf utterly againſt it; which be- 
ing known to the £.oxdomers, it put the meaner Sort into ſuch a brutiſh Rage, 
that when {he was to ſhoot the Bridge from the Tower towards Windſor, y 

of 
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with Dirt, Stones and villanous Words forc d her to return back. Prince E 
ward, under the Conduct of the Biſhop of Worcefter, came from the Caſtle 
Briſtul, and contrary to bis Promiſe enter d into that of Mindſor; bur after- 


wards 
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. . made at Oxford void; but with this 


The King ſuc- 


. wards going forth to meet Earl Montfort at King#ton, with a Deſign for a 
Treaty, the Earl got Poſſeſſion of Windſor Caſtle, and would not permit him 
to depart. At London till in a Parliament aſſembled, Matters were in ſome 
Meaſure made up; and the King's Party daily grew ſtronger. _ 

At length the King of France was made Arbitrator in theſe great Conteſts; , 


and the Cauſe was fully heard at Amiens, where he gave Judgment for the "_ 


ing of England againſt the Barons, pronouncing all the Statutes and Acts 
wm p 5 Provilo, That nothing of the Charters 
granted by King John and the preſent King ſhould be infring d. Of which 
Clauſe the Earl of Leiceſter and his — took Advantage, alledging, That the 
Proviſions of Oxford, were only in urſuance and Corroboration of thoſe 
Charters ; therefore, refuſing to ſtand by the Arbitration, which they ſaid con- 
tradicted it ſelf, the War broke out more furiouſly than ever. The King with 
his Brother and Son, and a ſtrong Force march'd to Oxford, from whence he 
diſmiſsd all the Students, which are ſaid to be above fifteen thouſand in Num- 
berz among whom being ſo many young Noblemen, the King doubted of their 
Affections to the Barons. Upon which moſt of them went to Northampton, 
where the Barons were then powerful; to which Place the King march'd with 
his Army, and breaking in at the Town Walls, attack'd the Enemies, amon 
whom the Students of Oxford had a Banner by themſelves advanc'd directly 
againſt the King; and they more annoy'd him in the Battel, than the reſt of 
the Barons. For which the King, after he had gain'd the Day, threaten'd a 
ſevere Revenge; but his Counſellors inform'd him, That they were the Sons 
of the Nobility and Gentry of his Kingdom; that if he ſhould cauſe them to 
e executed, their Fathers and Relations would make a dangerous Retaliati- 
on; upon which he deſiſted. The King here took Simon Montfort the Youn- 
ger, and fourteen other principal Barons and Knights-Bannerets, ' forty other 
Knights, beſides Eſquires and others. Encourag d with tk1s-Suceeſs he advan- 
ced his Royal Standard towards Nottingham, burning and waſting the Barons 
Eſtates wherever he march'd. To divert this Storm, Earl Montfort haſten'd 
to London, and then made an Attempt upon Rocheſter Caſtle, which the Ear] 
of Warren detended for the King. Upon which, the King turn'd his Arms, 
and coming to raiſe the Siege, took the Caſtle of KXingſlon, which belong d to 
the Earl of G/oceſter ; and then unexpectedly ſetting upon thoſe who lay before 
Rocheſter, while Montfort was abſent, he killd many and diſpers'd the reſt. 
Next he took the Caſtle of Tunbridge, with the Counteſs of Gloceſter, whom 
he ſet at Liberty; and then taking the Cinque-Ports into Favour, he ſetled 
hinifelt for a while at Lewes in Suſſex. £ | 
At Lewes the Barons ſent Letters to the King proteſting al Loyal Obedi- unn 
ence 10 his Perſon, but all Hoſtility to their Enemies about him. To which & 
the King return d Anſwer, That they were the Cauſe of all the Wars and Mi- 
ſeries in the Nation; that their Intentions were not according to their Profeſ- 
ſions, nor their Actions agreeable to their Pretences, therefore he defy'd them. 
The King of the Romans, Prince Edward, and the reſt of the King's Friends 
{ent the like Letters of Defiance. Upon this, the Barons being weaker in Num- 
bers, ſent Mediators for Peace, and offer'd to pay the King thirty thouſand 
Pounds in Conſideration of Damages done in the Nation, provided That the 
Statutes of Oxford might ſtand good. But the King inrag'd at their whole 
Proceedings, ſent a freſh Defiance to Montfort and his Accomplices; which 
provok'd them to do the like, and to renounce the Fealty they ow'd him. Up- 
on this both Parties provided for an Ingagement, and as ſoon as the two Ar- 


A Due be. mies approach'd each other, a fierce Battel inſu'd, and the ſtout Earl of Leice- 


1waen the King 
and the Barons, 


fter, with the Body under him, and that next to him, ſet upon the Forces 
commanded by the King and his Brother; rightly judging, that if they were 
either defeated or taken Priſoners, the Victory would fall to the Barons. As 


for the noble Prince Edward, he with the Flower of his Army furiouſly at- 


tack'd 
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tack d the Londoners, who tho' very numerous, fled at the Terror of his Arms; 
and to revenge the Affront they had done his Mother at London Bridge, in- 
ceſſantly purſu'd them, and made a moſt miſerable Slaughter of them for near 
four Miles together. But while his martial Rage * 2a him too far, the 
Bodies commanded by the Earls of Leiceſter and Gloceſter, having valiantly af- 
ſaulted thoſe commanded by King Henry and his Brother, in a ſhort Time ut- 
terly routed them; ſo that the two Brothers being almoſt abandon'd in the 
Field, were conſtrain'd, after a long and brave Reſiſtance, to ſurrender them- | 
ſelves, Henry to the Earl of Leiceſter, and Richard to the Earl of Gloceſter, The King and 
who were immediately ſecur d in the Priory of Lewes, Whereupon all the reſt 8 
of the Men that had fled into the Town, laid down their Arms and yielded, 
thinking it no Diſhonour to ſuſtain the ſame Fate with their Maſters. Prince 
Edward returning with his Coſen Henry from the Purſuit of the Londoners, 
ſoon found that inſtead of any Advantage gain'd, for the Concluſion of a Peace, 
both he and his Coſen muſt ſurrender themſelves as Hoſtages. | 
m/w, Thus was Montfort Earl of Leiceſter in poſleſſion of two Kings and their el- 
Wag deſt Sons; and to compleat all his Deſigns, he carry'd King Henry along with 
him, as it were on Progreſs, but rather in Triumph about the Country, that 
by the Authority of his Preſence he might take in all the Places that ſtill held 
out. And now having the whole Kingdom at his Diſpoſal, he not only freed F Mont- 
all his own Party, but alſo beſtow'd all the great Offices of State upon his fe“ Fee. 
own Creatures and Relations; by which Means the King, who had now reignd 
near fiſty Years, ſignify d little more than a Cypher; fo that he could not go any 
where without a Keeper, but wes at the Diſpoſal of others. As for Prince Ed- 
ward and his Coſen Henry, they were not us d like Hoſtages, but as ordinary 
Priſoners, being kept in ſtrict Cuſtody for a Time at Wallingford, then in Do- 
ver Caſtle, and ſometimes in other Places. Nor could all the 'I hreats of 
the Pope and Couit of Nome avail, to make him relinquiſh any Part of 
that Authority he had aſſum'd. During this Man's Uſurpation, the Cinque 
Ports preſum d ſo far as to ſet ont great Numbers of Privateers, who took all 
Veſſels they found, as well Enghſþ as Foreign, ſeriz'd their Goods, kill'd their 
Men, and threw their Bodies into the Sea: By which Means England, that 
uſually excell'd all other Nations in Plenty of Foreign Commodities, was now 
become ſo indigent, that Wines, Salt, Iron, and all other imported Wares, 
role to that exceſſive Rate, that they were fold at four Times their former 
Price: So that there being no Means either for importing or exporting of 
Goods, all Merchants were reduc'd to great Extremitics. 
wtf. Theſe pretended Patrons of Liberty, who took up Arms to defend the King- A. D. 
x. dom from the Tyranny of an unfortunate King, having once obtain'd his Pow- 
er, fell then ſelves into Factions, and became as unjuſt and tyrannical in the Ka 
Uſe of it, as the King they had oppos'd; and the Nation was fo far from re- Reg 52 
ceiving Advantage by the Change, that inſtead of one they had now many 'Ty- 
rants. But this Violence upon the Conſtitution could not continue Jong; for 
Mont fort, graſping at an unbounded Authority, ſoon provok'd the Envy of the 
Earl of Gloceſter, who was to have a proportionable Share, ſo that it occalion'd He and the 
a fatal Quarrel, and a Diviſion of Intereſt; and upon this G/ocefter contedera- 2 _—_ 
ted with Roger Mortimer and his Aſſociates, to whom not long after the Earls“ ““ 
of Warren, Surry and Suſſex, with ſeveral others join'd. In the mean I imo 
a Parliament was call'd by the Power of Earl Mentfore, and in the Name of the 
King, io meet at Weſtminſter on the twenty ſecond Day of Faruary ; which 
was the firſt Parliament, that, according to the Opinions of Doctor Brady, 
had ever two Knights for each Shire, and two Burgeſſes for each City and Bo- 
rough, as at this Day : So that from this critical and rebellious Year the Doctor 
dates the Original of the Houſe of Commons in Parliament; but with what 
Certainty, or Probability, may be learnt from the Works of Mr. Perzr, 
Mr. Tyrrell, Dr. Hody, and others. This Parliament was call'd upon two Ac- 
Rr | counts, 
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counts, the One to ſet Prince Edward at Liberty, and to ſecure Earl Mont. 
fort and his Partyz the Other to obtain the King's Charter of Pardon and [n. 
demnity for all that was paſt. As to the firſt, the Prince could obtain no 
more than to be made a Priſoner at large; but not long after, the Breach 
growing {till wider between Montfort and Gloceſter, the Prince by the Help 
Prince Edward of ohn Mortimer, broke looſe from his Keepers at Hereford, and arriv'd ſafe- 
nen ly to the Earl of G/oceſter's Party at II more. N 
The Aus The Freedom of this valiant Prince ſoon turn d the Face of Affairs; for he unge 
e e confederating with the Counties of Hereford, Worceſter, Shropſhire and Cheſter, 3 
— 4 An by his ſolemn Oaths and Promiſes, obtain d a powerful Aſſiſtance from the Karl 
4 of Gloceſter and many others; by which Means he ſoon became Maſter of the Ci- 
ties of Iorceſter, Gloceſter and Hereford. At the ſame Time Earl Mont fort, with 
Lewellyn Prince of Wales, ravag'd all their Enemies Lands in Monmonth and 
Glamorgan Shires. Prince Edward, and the Earl of Gloceſter, on the other 
Side halten'd to the Caſtle of Kenelworth, kept by Simon Ear! Montfort 
Son; where they intercepted the Earl of Oxford, with about thirteen 
Knights-Bannerets before they could reach the Caſtle. Here Intelligence 
was brought, that Montfort was return'd with the King out of South-IWales, 
and lay near Morceſter: To which Place the Prince boldly advanc'd to 
give him Battel; and the Earl hearing of his Approach, incamp'd at &veſham 
with his whole Power. Upon the third Day of Auguſt the Heroick Prince 
let out from M orceſter, and with great Art and Skill ſtruck in between 
Farl Montfort and his Paſſage to Kenelworth, and then ſuddenly turnd 
back towards Eveſham ; the Earl of Gloceſter with his Force, and the Lord 
Mortimer with his, moving thither by two other Ways; fo that the Earl be- 
ing almoſt ſurronnded, was oblig'd either to fight or yield. At firſt he was in 
Hopes that one Party belong'd to his Son, but finding it otherwiſe, he in a de- 
[pairing Manner cry'd, Lord have Mercy upon our Souls, for our Bodies are 
our Fnemies ; yet ſtill he refolv'd either to conquer or die. His eldeſt Son de- 
firing him not to deſpair, /mce the Chance of War was doubtful, he anſwer'd, 
He only fear'd that his own and his Brother's Pride and 'Preſumption had 
ruin'd them; yet ſtill he hop'd to die for the Cauſe of God and fuſtice. How- 
ever he omitted nothing in this Pattel, which was very ſharp and bloody, that 
=»! Montfort might ſpeak him a noble and valiant Commander, till firſt his Son, and after- 
"ogg *, wards himſelf was ſlain; at the Inſtant of whoſe Fall, there happen d ſo great 
a Clap of Thunder, as if Heav'n it ſelf had fought againſt him, and no leſs 
Power could have given him his Death. In the Battel, the King himſelf was 
wounded on the Shoulder, and near being flain, had he not cry'd out 1 ar 
Henry Your King ! at which the Prince ran to him, and begging his Bleſſing, 
left him to a ſtrong Guard, *till he had ended the Battel, and gain'd a compleat 
Victory. Thus dy'd the celebrated Simon Montfort Earl of Leiceſter, whole 
Body was reproachfully diſmember'd, and his Head ſent to the Wife of Roger 
Mortimer. He was once in a probable Way to eſtabliſh a new Race of Kings 
in England; but as the juſt Reward of his Ingratitude, as well as Ambition 
_ Rebellion, he and all his Family periſh'd and came to nothing in a few 
— 
King Henry being thus reſtor'd to Liberty, immediately call'd a Parliament mn; 
at Winebeſter, by the Authority of which, he ſeiz d on the Charters and Pri- A 
vileges of the City of London, and of many other Towns for their Rebellion. 
All thofe who were taken in Battel were committed to ſafe Cuſtody, and ſuch 
as had join'd with Earl Montfort were fully difinherited, and a rateable Di- 
ſtribution made of their Eſtates to the King's moſt deſerving Friends. Simon and 
Guy Montfort, the Farl's two Sons, were the chief of the Attainted; the Coun- 
tels Dowager their Mother, and Siſter to the King, being extreamly mortify d 
at the fatal Loſſes of her Husband and eldeſt Son, had leave to paſs over into 
France, where the ended her Days in a Nunnery. Simon, the eldeſt ſurviving 
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Son, ſought to preſerve himſelf and the Remains of his Father's Misfortunes in 
the Iſle of Axholm in Lincolnſhire. The King to take all Refuge from ham, 
march'd with a powerful Army to Northampton, with a Deſign to reduce him; 
being we Foy by his Brother Richard, and Ottobon the Pope's Legate, 
lately arriv'd in England. Simon had ſeveral Friends about the King, but the 
Earl of Gloceſter, envying his Reſtoration to full Favour, it was at length con- 
cluded, upon his Submiſſion, that he ſhould live in Exile, and for his Mainte- 
nance receive only five hundred Marks per Annum. The Legate about the 
ſame Time, to hinder the Growth of any new Rebellion, excommunicated the 
Biſhops of Wincheſter, Worceſter, London and Chicheſter, for having once ad- 
herd to Earl Montfort; and alſo declar d, That the Clergy were to pay their 
Tenths for ſeven Years next enſuing to the King. But ſtill the Caſtle of 
Kenetworth would not yield, but with a very few Defendants, after an extra- 
ordinary manner, held out half a Year's Siege againſt all the King's Forces; 
who at length gave the Garriſon their Lives and Liberties, as alſo all the rich 
Plunder they had taken from the adjacent Country before the Siege. 

To put an End to all Troubles, the moſt moderate Men were deſirous that the 
King ſhould pardon all Offences, and reſtore the Lands of the Diſinherited up- 
on certain reaſonable Fines: Which Propoſition found a great Enemy of Roger 
Mortimer, who had by the King's Donation gain'd much of their Land; which 
ſo mov'd the Earl of Gloceſter to Indignation and Diſtruſt, that he withdrew 
himſelf from the Court in great Diſcontent. Not long after, being more and 
more diſoblig'd, he ſent his Meſſenger to the King deliring him To remove all 
Strangers from his Preſence, to ſee that the Proviſions of Oxford were 06- 


ſerv' through his Kingdom, and to keep ſuch Promiſes as he, had made 


at Eveſham. In the mean Time the chief Out-laws and diſinherited Men, 
had got Poſſeſſion of the Iſle of Ely, from whence they made many Incurſions 
and Devaſtations. To end theſe Miſchiefs, all, except Earl Montfort's Sons 
and the Earl of Derby, were offer'd to be put to Ranſom, and for certain Fines 
to be reſtor'd to their Lands; but they requir d to have them all without Re- 
demption, and complain d to the 2 00 the Legate of many Grievances. 
When Propoſals had no better Effect, the King and Prince Edward beſieg d the 
Iſle of Ely on all Sides. Which being known to the Earl of Gloceſter, tho he 
had promis'd under his Seal not to take up Arms againſt the King but in his own 
Defence, he gather'd an Army out of Wales in Favour of the Diſinherited, march d 
up to the City of London, and by the Conſent of the Citizens took full Poſſeſſion 
of it, commanding alſo the Pope's Legate, who lodgd in the Tower, to ſur- 
render it to him. Yet ſhortly after a Peace was fully concluded, by the Media- 


Gloceſter bound himſelf in a Bond of ten thouſand Marks, never to raiſe any Di- 
ſturbance again. Lewellyn Prince of Wales, who had greatly ſupported Earl 
Montfort's Rebellion, for thirty two thouſand Pounds was reſtor d to four 
Cantreds, which the King had taken from him in the War, and fully reconcil'd. 
And the Rebels in the Iſle of Ely ſhortly after ſubmitting to the noble Prince 
Edward, the Barons War ended, after it had above five Years afflicted the ſinful 
Nation; in which, while they violently ſtruggled for Superiority, both Sides 
were great Sufferers, according to the frequent Events of Civil Wars. 


IX. Theſe domeſtick Diſturbances being thus compos d, King Henry ſpent 
the four laſt Years of his Reign in perfect Peace and Tranquility, without any 
remarkable Conteſt or memorable Action. To eſtabliſh which, he caus'd it to 
be proclaim'd in every County throughout England, That whoſoever thould 
invade, or unjuſtly uſurp any Man's Goods or Poſſeſſions, as had been uſual 
in the late Troubles, ſhould be liable to a Capital Puniſhment. And to com- 
pleat all, he call'd a Parliament to meet at Marlborough, to renew and eſtabliſh 
the Body of the Laws of England, where were made thoſe Laws now wy 
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The Starte of under the Title of The Statutes of Marlborough; in which among many other 
Marlborough Thin Magna Charta and Charta Foreſfta were again confirm'd. In the midſt 
of this Peace, by the ſolemn Preaching of Ottobon the Pope's * — the King's 
Prince Edward Sons, Prince Edward and Earl Edmund his Brother, as alſo Henry eldeſt Son 
Gee“ to the King of the Romans, with the Earls of Gloceſter, Warren and Pembroke, 
and about one hundred and twenty other Knights, being touch d with the great 
Loſſes in the Holy- Land, all receiv'd the Crofs at the Hands of the Legate, 
A. D. and devoted themſelves to this Employment. In the — iekn 3 hk the Prince 
1269, Went over into France to join with King Lewis in the Holy War, who for his 
„ Proviſion in that Expedition lent him thirty thouſand Marks; for the Security 
Reg. 5+ of which the Prince mortgag d Gaſcony to him. But before he enter'd upon 
the Journey, he return d to England, and aſſiſted in the Ceremony of the 
Tranſlation of the Relicks of Edward the Confeſſor into a richer Shrine: For 
The Tnſbrize- which the King had ſummon'd all the Prelates and Nobility of England, be- 
ment J, Es, ſides the richeſt Men in all the Cities and Boroughs of England, to render the 
leſſor. Solemnity more illuſtrious. Theſe being all aſſembled, with an infinite Con- 
fluence of People, the King himſelf and his Brother Richard began the Cere- 
mony, by taking up St. Edward's Coffin upon their Shoulders; to which alſo 
the Princes Edward and Edmund, with divers Earls and Barons, lent their 
Hands: And being ſo carry'd, the Bones or Relicks were plac'd in a noble Shrine 
( | of Gold, adorn'd with precious Stones, which was then ſet in a high and eminent 
, Place with the utmoſt Reverence, where 1t continu'd many Years. 
| A. D. The Prince did not depart out of England till the latter End of the follow- 1. 
VN 1270. ing Year; before which Time, on the thirteenth Day of May, ſeveral of the "Uh 
fl / „ Biſhops came to St. Pauls Church, and there caus'd the Bull of Pope Honorius 
Reg. . the Third to be publickly read, by which he confirm'd the Charters of Liber. 
ties and Foreſts, which had been granted by this King in the Beginning of his 
Reign; and at the ſame Time ſolemnly excommunicated all Infringers of thoſe 
Charters, as had been formerly publiſh'd in Weſtminſter-Hall, in the Year 1253. 
Not long after, the Earl of Warren and Surrey, and Alan Lord Zouche, having 
a great Suit in Weſtminſter-Hall, the former ſet upon the latter in open Court 
and mortally wounded him; for which he was fin d five thouſand Pounds to the 
ne Edward King, and two thouſand to the Family of the Lord Zouche. About the mid- 
en, dle of Anguſt, the Heroick Prince Edward, with his Princeſs Eleanor, left Eu. 
Holy-Land. gland, and w inter d in Sicily; where he was ſo intent upon his Holy Expedi- 
tion, that when he underſtood that his chief Support the King of France was 
dead, and afterwards, that the greateſt Part of his Fleet was fol by a Storm, 
and when he was diſſuaded from the Attempt by all about him, he ſwore a ſo- 
= lemn Oath, That the all deſerted him, he would yo, if he were attended only 
| | A. D. # bis Groom. Accordingly in the following Spring he arriv'd in the Holy- 
i 1271. Land, reliev'd the Town of Acon, and after that perform d many noble Actions 
4 „ and great Enterprizes, to the great Damage of the Saracens, and his own laſting 
Reg. ss- Renown. So that in a ſhort Time he became fo formidable to his Encmies, 
Hs Aci. that ſome of their Commanders diſhonourably ſent a deſperate Aſſaſſin, who 
under the Pretence of treating with him, ftabb'd him with a poiſfon'd Dagger; 
He is is Dan. of which by Providence he eſcap'd with great Torment, and extreameſt Danger. 
we” And here we are told of an admirable Inſtance of Conjugal Love in his Princeſs 
Eleanor; who is ſaid to have ſuck'd out the Venom of the Wound with her 
own Lips, and by that means ſav'd his Life: But of this we have no great 
Certainty. Not long after ſhe was deliver d of a Daughter, in the City of con, 
who from the Place of her Birth was nam d Joan de Acres, and was afterwards 
A. D. marry'd to Gilbert Earl of Gloceſter. 


In the mean Time his Father King Henry liv'd at Eaſe and Quietneſs, during nu 

. 3 his declining Years, very different from his Father King John: Yet in the laſt 1 
Reg. 57+ of his Reign he was afflicted with the Death of his Brother Richard King of 
2 the Romans, once accounted the richeſt Prince in Europe. And ſhortly after 


he 


= 
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he was extreamly diſturb'd by a violent Conteſt between the Citizens and the 4 great Diſur. 
Monks of Norwich, which increas'd to that Degree, that the former ſet Fire to _ * 
the Cathedral Church, which together with the adjoining Monaſtery and 
Buildings, were all conſum'd to the Ground; and they ſacrilegiouſly carry d 
away all the Holy Veſſels and their Books which eſcap d the Flames. The King 
highly mov'd at this Outrage and Impiety, ſent down. Juſticiary Triuvet to 
Norwich, who convicted great Numbers of the Offenders, and condemn'd them 
to be drawn at Horſes Tails and hang d; and ſoon after came in Perſon, who 
when he beheld the Rnins of the Cathedral, he could ſcarce refrain from Tears. 
The Biſhop of Nocheſter excommunicated all that were concern d in the Fact, 
and the King condemn'd the Community of the City to pay three thouſand 
Marks, towards the Rebuilding of the Church, beſides ten Pounds in Gold, 
and the Value of a hundred Pounds in Silver for a Golden Cup. The King in 
his Return to London, repoſing himſelf at the Abby of St. Edmun#s Bury, 
was there ſeiz'd with a languiſhing Diſtemper that never left hun. Getting 
with great Difficulty to London, he there perform'd all thoſe Religious Offices 
then thought neceſlary for a dying Man, and order'd by his Will that his Goods 
ſhould firſt diſcharge his Debts, and the reſt be given to the Poor; after which 
he dy'd on the twentieth Day of November, and the ſixty ſixth Year of his N Henry 
Age, after a very tedious and inglorious Reign of fifty fix Years, one Month,“ 
and four Days. His Body, array'd in Royal Robes and the Crown on his Head, 
was two Days after carry'd by the chief Nobility in ſolemn mournful Pomp, 
and bury'd in the Church of Weſtminſter, before the High Altar, near the Shrine 
of Edward the Confeſſor, where his Tomb with his Statue in Braſs remains 
to this Day. 
This Reign, which was the longeſt of any of the Kings of England, affords 
us great Variety and numerous Inſtances of an infirm and diſtemper d State, oc- 
caſion'd both by the Inequality of the Prince's Management, and the Impatience 
of a turbulent Nobility... As to the Ning's Perſon, he was of middle Stature, His Charatter. 
of a ſtrong Body, and well proportion d but as to his Mind, he was fo variable 
and uncertain, that it is hard to give a juſt Account of him. We find that he 
was naturally wilful and-pathonate, rs Cage to Anger, and as eaſily ap- 
peas d; tickle and unconſtant both in his Love and Hatred; for he never had ſo 
great a Favourite, but he threw him into Diſgrace, nor ſo great an Enemy, but 
he receiv'd him into Favour, He was by Nature eaſie and merciful, ſo that if 
he acted too rigoroully in any Thing, it is to be imputed to his chicf Miniſters 
who had a full Aſcendent over him; for he Was ſcarce ever Sul Juris, being al- 
ways under the Government of others, and too often of 1 May And in- 


deed it may juſtly be ſaid of him, that he was a much better May than a King 
and Governor; for tho he oppreſs d his Subjects with unreaſonable Taxes, often 
broke his Coronation Oath, and as often violated his own Charters (for which 
he never miſs'd of Puniſhment) yet he was nevertheleſs remarkable for his De- 
votion towards God, his Charity towards the Poor, and his Chaſtity as to him- 
ſelf. As to the former, he us'd to prefer Prayers before Sermons, alledging, 
That he had rather converſe with his Friend, than hear from him. As to his 
Charities, . Lewel{yn Prince of Wales was wont to ſay, That he more dreaded 
the Power of his Alms, than all his Forces and Clergy together ; and his Cha- 
ſtity has been celebrated by ſeveral Writers, as being a Virtue too rare in Prin- 
ces, and unknown to all his Predeceſſors ot the Norman Race beſides Milliam l. 
But as for perſonal Valour and Courage, he was not much noted; his greateſt 
Happineſs was in his admirable Son, who ended all Civil Troubles, and after- 
wards by his Prudence and Fortitude rais'd the Engl; Monarchy to a great 
Part of its ancient Glory. | 
In this Reign, Stealing of Cattel, which before was but pecuniary, is ſaid to zpablipmen:: 
have been firſt made Capital; and as to Weights and Meaſures, ſome of them %% Key». 
were by Law fix'd thus: An Engliſb Penny call'd a Sterling, round and with- 
| Out 
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out Clipping was to weigh thirty two Wheat Corns taken out of the midſt of the 
Car; and twenty Pennies were to make an Ounce, twelve Ounces one Pound, 
eight Pounds a Gallon of Wine, and eight Gallons a London Buſhel, the eighth 
Part of a Quarter. In the forty firſt Year vf this Reign, the . ew a Pen- 
ny of pure Gold of the Weight of two Srerlingt, and commanded that it ſhould 
E ren of Gold we find was coin d 
in ene 


nnn dee eee e 9 | 
Thus we have gone through with eight Kings of the Norman Race, of whom 
the ſix firſt were Heroes and valiant Warriors, and the ſeventh no deſpicable 
Soldier. And of theſe eight, only Richard I. had a certain and unqueſtionable 
Right to the Crown of England, if we reckon according to the ſtrict Rules of 
Hereditary Succeſſion; for all the reſt came to the Throne when there was 2 
nearer Heir living A. * 
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The Plantagenets Undivided ; From the Death of King 
Henry the Third, to the Depoſition of Ring Richard 
the Second, and the firſt Diviſiun of the two Fami- 
lies of Lancaſter and York. 


Containing the Space of about 1 27 Tears. 


BOT 1 
The Reign of King EDWARD the Firft. 


Containing 34 Tears, 7 Months, and 21 Days. 


wm J. N the two laſt Reigns the Monarchy of England was extreamly de- A. JD. 
"+a bas d and diſhonour'd, as well by inteſtine Convulſions, as foreign Lol. „ , 
ſecs; but now it began again to raiſe its Head, and to diſplay its Gran- ,, © © 
deur, by Means of the renowned Prince Edward, firnam'd Loag- Reg. 1. 
Hanks, from the Tallneſs of his Stature, and the Celerity of his Motions. Ihe 
Spirit and Abilities of this Prince appear'd in the Beginning of his Actions un- 
der his Father, after the great Defeat he gave the Barons at Eveſham; the 
Proſecution of the difinherited Oppoſers ; the expoling of his Perſon to all Ha- 
zards and Labours; his ſingle Combate with Adam Gurdon the valiant Out— 
Laws; and his noble Adventures and Attempts in the Eaſt: And finally his great 
Experience in the Affairs of the World, with the Vigour of his Age, which 
was now the thirty fourth Year, might well preſage what an able Maſter he 
would prove in the Management of them. Therefore upon the Death of King wing dete 
Henry, John Earl of Warren and Gilbert Earl of Gloceſter, with the Clergy and % E pr. 
Laity, went to the great Altar in the Church of Meſiminſter, and ſwore Feal- , 


bach, hen ; 5 : f Abſence. 

ty to his Firſt-Born Son Edward, then in the Holy-Land, not knowing whe- 

ther he was living. Shortly after the Nobility of the Nation met at the new 
Temple 
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Wr Elland During theſe. Provifions at home, Prince Edward, being diſappainted of his r 
. Succours, left the Hoſy- Land, and return d to Sicily, where he was e, 


leaves the Holy 
Land. 


that filial 


He comes into 


Gaſcony. 


A. D. 
1274. 
Reg. 3 
He arrives in 
England. 
His Coronation, 


out in the King's Name, as appta 
— Peace of the Kingtfom 'till he/ſhpul 


# ÞF 


Temple in London, where a new Seal being produc'd, they appointed Miniſters 
and Guardians to keep the King's Treaſure, and the Peace of the Kingdom, 
which were the Arch:Biſhop of Tork, the Farl-of-Cormwall, ayd the Earl of 
Glocefter, who by their Appointment enter'd u on the Exerciſe of the Govern- 


Book 1] 


ment, without att}. poſlible dare or Knowledge of the King: Jet all the, \ 


Writs, Proclamation$and Inſtru 


nts/concernipg the Government were iſſud 
by ſeveral Inſtances upon Record. Upon 


the Feaſt of St. Hilary, a Cone 4 the States was ſummon d to ſettle the | 


Waverly Annals aſſure us; in which it was provided, that there ſhould be no 
Itnerant Judges, except only of the Bench, till the King's Return. 


obourably receiv'd by Charles King of that Ifland. Here, to the Memory of 
Duty and Affection rare in Princes, we are aſſur d, that the Death of 

his Son and Heir coming firſt to his Knowledge, and ſoon after of the King his 
Father, he expreſs'd much greater Sorrow at the Latter than the Former; and 
when the King of Sicily admired at his Behaviour, he anſwer'd, That the Loſs 
of Children might be retriev'd by the Birth of others, but the Loſs of Pa- 
rents was irreparable. From Sicily he was by the King conducted to the Ro- 
man Court, where he ſpent ſome Time with dy 3 Gregory the Tenth, his 
Friend and familiar Acquaintance in the Holy-Land; and from thence he 
aſs'd into Burgundy, where at the Foot of the Mountains, ſome Engliſo Bi- 
hom Abbots, Earls and Barons met him, with all the Marks of Duty and 
Affection. Here, being challeng'd in a Tournament by the ſtout and fierce 
Earl of Chabloun, he highly ſignaliz d his perſonal Strength and_Valour by the 
Conqueſt of his potent Adverſary. From thence, paſling into France, he was 
receiv'd with great Honour by King Philip his Coſen-German, to whom he 
did Homage for the Hereditary Lands held of him, and receiv'd formal Poſſeſ- 
ſion of them. Then taking his Leave of the King and Peers of France, he 
went into Gaſcony to receive the Homage and Service of his Subjects there, in 
which he found much Oppoſition from ſeveral; but chiefly from Gaſton Vii- 
count of Bearn, who becauſe a Predeceſſor of his had ſworn Fealty to the King 
of Arragon, he utterly deny'd his Homage. Upon which King Edward ſcis d 
upon his Perſon, and kept him Priſoner among his Retinue, from whence mak- 
ing his Eſcape, he was driven out of his Country; and upon an Appeal to King 


Philip, as Soveraign Lord of Gaſtony, he in favour of King Edward, com- 
pelI'd Gafton to hold his Lands of him. 


In the ſecond Year of his Reign, having ſetled his Affairs beyond Sea, he Mis 
took Shipping at Boſojgn, and linded in England on the twenty fifth Day of «. 


July; where the two Earls of Glocefter and Warren receivd him with great- 
er State than any others, conducting him to their Caſtles of Tunbridge and 
Rigate, where they feaſted and entertain'd him with great Magnificence for 
many Days. On the nineteenth Day of Auguſt, he and his Queen Elea- 
nor, his faithful Aſſociate in all his Travels and Hazards, were ſolemnly crow- 
ned at Weſtminſter by Rober Kilwarby Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury; in the Pre- 


Jence of Queen Eleanor the King's Mother, Alexander King of Scotland, John 


Duke of Bretaign, and Multitudes of the Nobility and others: Where for the 
more royal Celebration of this grand Feaſt, - and Honour of ſo martial a King, 
there were five hundred great Horſes let looſe, for the Benefit of any that could 
catch them. Towards the Middle of Ofober, the King iſſud out Writs of In- 
quiry by the Oaths of twelve legal Men, to two Commiſſiones in every Coun- 


0 » to inquire what his Royalties, and the Liberties and Prerogatives of his 
rown were, who were his Tenants in Capite, and Military Service, and how 


many and what Fees they held of him; Of his Tenants in ancient gs 
ow 


urn, conſiſting not only of the Lords, 
bur of four Knights for every Shire and as many Citizens for every City, as the 


emo! 
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how they behav'd themſelves, and in what Condition their Farms were; Of 
Sheriffs. Coronets; Eſcheators, Bayliffs and their Clerks, whether they had 
extorted Mohy from any Man, by reaſon of their Office, had mor any Man, 
or receiv'd Bribes for Negligence or Remiſneſs; with all other Matters relating 
to the Benefit of the Publick. | e | . : 
„ During the Eſtabliſhment of theſe Affairs in England, the final Extinction of A. D 
„the Principality and Government of Wales began to draw near; but ill like 
the Movement of all great Tranſactions, by Length of Time, and gradual Ap- 1275. 
proaches. The Original began at King Edward's Coronation, at which Time Reg. 2 
the King ſent for Lewellyn Prince of Wales to attend at the Solemnity, and pay The Principal 
him Homage; but he making ſome Excuſes, was for that Reaſon adinoniſh's to % Wales de- 
repair to the King's Parliament to be held the following Year at Weſtminſter. aa 
At which Time alſo he refus'd to appear, fearing the King's former Diſpleaſure 
in his Father's Reign, and alledging, He was in Danger as to his Perſon; but 
directing his Excuſe to the two Arch-Biſhops and their Suffragans, he profeſs d 
his Readineſs to acknowledge the King, If he would ſend a Commiſſion for tak- 
ing his Oath and Fealty ; or if he would appoint ſome maifferent Place, or if 
he would give his Son, the Earl of Gloceſter and his Chancellor for Hoſtages 
of Security. The King, diſſembling the Arrogancy of the Demand for the 
reſent, proceeded in the Buſineſs of his Parliament, and made excellent Laws 

th for Church and State, and for the Eaſe and Benefit of both; which are 
call'd The firſt Statutes of Weſtminſter. But after the Parliament was diſſolvd, 4. D. 
the King took up a Reſolution to ſeize upon the whole Fee of Prince Lewel- *  _* 
in, for his Denial of Homage; and made his Preparations accordingly. In the . C764 
Beginnings of which, he met with a fair Proſpe& of Succeſs by a conſiderable Reg. +: 
Prize, which four Ships of Briſtol took about the Ifles of Scz/ly, in which the The xmg pre- 
Daughter of the great Montfort Earl of Leiceſter, who was juſt * in Mar- a, 1 
riage to Lewellyn, and her Brother Aimerick were ſurpriz'd; but the found © 
honourable Uſage from the King, her near Kinſman. Upon this Lewellyn ſent 
Ambaſſadors to obtain a Peace, and to propoſe a Ranſom for his intended Wife; 
but the King refus'd both, unleſs he would reſtore the Lands which he had 
ſciz'd and invaded in the Marches to the juſt Proprietors, and repair the Caſtles 
in England which he had deſtroy'd. The Prince not complying, the King ſent 
Forces to ſecure the Engliſh Frontiers from the Devaſtations of the /Yelſpo ; but 
thoſe proving inſufficient, in the fifth Year of his Reign, he iſſud out his - WE » i 
Writs to all the Nobility and others that held of him by military Service to 
appear at Worceſter at a certain Day. And for the better Management of pub- ; . 
lick Affairs, the Courts of the Exchequer and the King's Bench were remov'd Reg. 5. 
for a while from Weſtminſter to Shrewsbury, that they might be near the King's Heremove: bis 
Perſon. Having got a ſufficient Army the valiant King march d towards Male, Susa: 
and in his Paſſage cut a large and fpacious Way through a vaſt Wood into Le. 
wellyn's Country, where he built the two Caſtles of Flint and Rothelan. Then 
ſeizing on the Welſhmen's Lands and Goods, he waſted their Country, and drove 
them into their uſual Place of Retreat, the Mountains of Szowdon ; and with 
the Aſliſtance of the Men of the Five Ports, he in a ſhort Time took the Iſle of 
Angleſey. 
At length Prince Lewellyn finding himſelf unable to reſiſt ſo potent an Ad- A. D 
verſary, defired a Peace, which was granted him upon very hard Conditions; 6 
the principal of which ſhows the Melſb to have had greater Riches in Poſſeflion 7 27 8. 
at this Time, than after Ages would readily believe. For one Article was, Reg. 5. 
That Leuellyn ſhould pay fifty thoufand Pounds at the King's Pleaſure; and Peace, granted 
another, That he ſhould hold the Ifle of Angleſey in Fee-Farm of the King, for % % Welt 
Himſelf and his Heirs, upon the Payment of tive Thouſand Marks ready Mo- A 
ny, and a thouſand Marks annual Rent. The reſt of the Articles amounted to 
as much as a Conqueſt, or Diſſolution of the Principality of Wales, after Le- 
wellyn's Deceaſe; who was to enjoy 7 Life, upon certain Conditions. 

For 
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For the Ratification of all which, Lawellyn granted a ſufficient Number of Ho- 
{tages, and alſo oblig d himſelf to make Satisfaction to his three Brothers, Ow- 
en, Roderick and David; the two former of whom he had impriſon d, and the 
laſt he had forc'd to fly into England, where he had receiv'd the Honour of 
Knighthood, and many Favours from the King. After which, King Edward 
to ſhow his Generoſity and Greatneſs, releas d the Prince from the greateſt Part 
of the Sums promis d. and freely reſtor d him his deſign d Spouſe, honouring 
his Nuptials with his own Preſence, and that of the Queen. 


A. D. As the King inlarg d his Dominions in England, ſo he gain d ſome Territo- 1 


ries in France, as particularly the Earldom of Ponthieu in Picardy, which fell Was. 


1279. to his Queen by the Death of her Mother the Queen of Caſtile, who was alſo“““ 
Reg. 3. Counteſs of Ponthien. Upon which Account he went into France with his 
Queen, and at Amiens did Homage to King Philip for that and other Lands 

in Gaſcony, of which he deliver d to him the perpetual Poſſeſſionz for which 

King Edward reſign'd all his Right to the Dukedom of Normandy, reſerving 

only thirty Livers of Paris to be annually paid out of the Exchequer. At his 

The King rakes Return into England, he took great Care of the Coin of the Nation, which had 
72 Alu. been much debas d by frequent Clippings and Counterfeitsz and to put a Stop 
to this Miſchief, in November, all the eus in England were taken and im- 

priſon'd in one Day, and being legally try'd, no. leſs than two hundred and 

eighty of both Sexes were hang d, beſides great Numbers that were fin d. The 

King alſo held a Parliament, in which to diminiſh the exorbitant Power of the 
\The frf 5% Eccleſiaſticks, the firſt Statute of Mortmain was enacted. And to regulate the 
— Diſorders in the Church, a Council or Synod was held at Reading by John 
Peckham, lately made Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury ; in which it was determin'd 

among other Things That no Clergy-Man ſhould have above one Benefice with the 

Cure of Souls. As the State-Councils in the late Reign firſt began to be call'd 
Parliaments, ſo the Eccleſiaſtical Councils or Synods ſeem to have begun about 

this Time 10 be call'd Convocations. And this prefent Convocation is the firſt 

Time that the Dioceſan Clergy appear to have been repreſented by Proctors of 

their own chuſing; before which they gave Procuratorial Letters to their Arch- 

A. D. Deacons. About the ſame Time the king wanting Mony, found out a new 
ra Project for his N namely, That whereas he was chief Lord of many 
s Manors and Poſſeſſions, he well underſtood that partly by Length of Time, 

Reg. 3. and partly by Caſualties during the late Civil Wars, many Mens Deeds and Evi- 
dences were loſt or deſtroy d; therefore under Colour of putting the Statute of 

Quo waranto, enacted this Lear at Glaceſter, in Execution, he commanded by 

The King ew Proclamation, That all ſuch as held any Lands or Tenements of him, ſhould 


quires into 


Mes Title to COME and ſhow their Titles, which if e were to be redeem d by large 


their Eflares. Sums of Mony. This Proclamation was look d upon as very inſidious, and a 
great Hardſhip upon many, yet ſeveral were oblig'd to comply to their great 
Damage; but when the bold Earl of Warren was call'd before the King's Taſti- 
ciaries, and demanded by what Right he held his Lands, he drew out a large 
ruſty Sword and declar'd, That he held them by that Inſtrument, and by that 
would hold them till Death. This free and open Declaration, together with 
the Diſcontents of many intereſted People, induc'd this wiſe King in a ſhort 
Time to deſiſt from his Defign. 

A. D. Tho the noble King Edward had endeavour'd to gain the Welſh more by his . 

4 ths Munificence than his Power, and had treated Lewellyn with a Generoſit) be- = 

Wa ond all N yet the natural Deſire of a full Liberty, and the fond 
eg. 10 · lief of Me 


2 rlin's Prophecy That this Prince ſhould wear the Diadem of 
bu Brute, had ſuch Effects upon that Nation, that they again betook themſelves to 


Arms. David, who had receiv'd many Favours and Honours from King Ed- 
ward, was the principal Agent, for joining with his Brother Lewelhyn, he ſud- 
denly ſurpriz'd the Lord Clifford, the King's Juſticiary in Wales, kill'd many 
of his Servants, wounded, bound and ſent him Priſoner to the Mountain of 


Snowdon, 
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Snowdon, and then committed great Devaſtations, and deſtroy'd the Mar- 


cher. The King hearing the News of this Revolt, at firſt doubted the A. D. 


Truth of it, but upon better Information, he prepar'd his Army to march into 
Wales; but before he join d with his Men, he made a Viſit to his Mother at 
4 Nunnery in Ambresbury, who with great Satisfaction entertain'd him with the 
Preſence of a Man who pretended to have had his Sight reſtor'd at the Tomb of 
his Father Henry. But the King well knowing the Party, to her great Diſplea- 
ſure declar'd, That he ſo well knew the Juſtice of his Father, that he would 
rather pull out the Eyes of ſuch a wicked Impoſtor, than reſtore them to their 
Sight. From thence marching into Wales with his Army, he built a large 
Bridge of Veſſels over the River Menay, oppoſite to Bangor, poſleſs'd himſelf 
of the Country about Snowdon, and gave many Shares of thoſe Lands to his 
Barons, and others who had faithfully aſſiſted him. Over this Bridge many of 
the Nobility of the King's Party paſs'd out of Angleſey to view and obſerve the 
Country; but being terrify'd with the Multitude and Noiſe of the //e/þ coming 
upon them, by too haſty a Return, they were unfortunately drown'd in their 
Paſſage, The Meld incourag'd by this Accident, which they look d upon as 
a Miracte, excited their Prince with the Notion of Mer/in's Prophecy, and in- 
gag'd him to come down from the Mountains into the Plains, with the greateſt 


Part of his Forces. ThisCounſel prov'd fatal to him, for being ſhortly after attack'd Lewellyn tte 


by King Edward's Forces, his Army was defeated, and he himſelf was ſlain, a 
and his Head was ſent to King Edward, who order'd it to be ignominiouſly 
crown d with Ivy, and to be ſet upon the Tower of London. 

This was the End of Lewellyn, the laſt Soveraign Prince of Wales, of the 
moſt noble and ancient Family in Europe; with whom the Liberty of that Na- 
tion did ſhortly after expire. For the Melſb being now diſhearten d and confounded, 
it was not long before the valiant Edward made himſelf Maſter of the greateſt 


Part of the Country; reſerving to himſelf the Port Towns and Forts towards 4 wales re. 
the Sea, and diſtributing the Inland Parts to the Lords his Followers. In which + 


he wiſely follow'd the Methods of Auguſtus, who thus under the ſpecious Pre- 
text of a Defence for the Provinces, had the command of all their Forces at his 
Pleaſure. Nevertheleſs the whole Flame was not yet extingniſh'd, for David 
the Prince's Brother, and chief Incendiary in this fatal Conteſt, was ſtill with 
ſome Forces at large. This Man being at length taken and brought to King Ed. 
ward at the Caſtle of Rothelan could not obtain the Favour of his Speech or 
Sight, but was immediately ſent away Priſoner to Shrowsbury; where a Parlia- 
ment being ſummon'd, after a legal and judicial Trial, the King causd David 
to be put to a terrible Death, by Hanging, Beheading and Quartering ; his 
Head being ſet up at London, and his Quarters at Briſtol, Northampton, Tork 
and Wincheſter, to be a Terror to all ingrateful and diſloyal Perſons: A mai i- 
fold Execution, and the firſt of that Kind in this Kingdom, in the Perſon of a 
Prince's Son, or any Nobleman we find in our Hiſtory. The Ye Line thus 
extinct, King Edward upon the twenty fifth Day of April had a Son born at 
Caernarvon in this Country, who was alſo call'd Edward and reign'd after him, 
being the tirſt of the Sons of the Kings of Exgland that had the Title of Prince 


of Wales. And that the Welſb might be inur d to new Laws, with. the Birth 424 made Gib. 


ject to the En- 
gliſh Laws, ” 


of a new Lord, King Edward, after the Example of his Grand-father King 
John in Ireland, eſtabliſh'd all the Enghzfp Laws and Offices amongſt them. 
Thus came Hales, that ſmall Portion left to the ancient Britains, to be ſubject 
to the Crown of England: And it is wonderful that it ſhould ſo long ſubliſt 
againſt ſo great a Power; having had but ſmall Aſſiſtance from others, no 
Strength by Sea, no Alliances or Intelligence with Princes out of this lile; and 
being ſo often invaded, ſo often diſtreſs d, ſo eagerly purſu'd, by almoſt every 
King of England, and thought to have been by many of them ſubdu'd, it muſt 
needs ſhow the real Worthineſs of the Nation, and their noble Courage in pre- 


ſerving their ancient Liberty. 
| Sſ2 I. Wales 


— 
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A. D II. ales being reduc'd, and England in a profound Peace, we do not wy. 
5 many Matters of Moment for five or fix Years together. After the King had“ 

125 5. eſtabliſh d the Melſb Affairs, he kept a ſolemn Chriſtmaſs at Briſtol, which none 

Reg. TH of the Engliſb Kings had done before; and from thence went to London, from 

The King fis hence he had been almoſt three Years abſent. Not long after he ſeiz d upon 

hs 1 the Privileges of the City, diſcharg d the preſent Mayor, and put another in his 

= Room ; becauſe, as we are told, he had taken Bribes of the Bakers, and ſuffer'd 

them to ſell Bread that wanted. ſix or ſeven Ounces Weight in a Penny Loaf, 

The King alſo held a Parliament at Weſtminſter, in which the Statutes call'q 

Additamenta Gloceſtriæ were enacted, or rather the Statutes of Weſtminſter the 

Second. About which Time all the new Work in the Abby Church of Wep.- 

minſter was compleatly tiniſh'd, which had been begun above fixty Years he- 

A. D. fore. In the ſucceeding Year the Fews in one Night were generally apprehended, 

186. and kept in ſtrict Cuſtody throughout all Parts of England till they had pur- 

s „ chasd their Liberty from the Crown. It is reported that the Commons of En- 

Reg. 5. gland granted to the King the tifth Part of all their Moveables, to procure the 

The Jews di. Baniſhment of all the Fews from the Land; but this ſubtle Generation, to de- 

my feat all their Deſigns, preſented the King with ſuch large Sums of Mony, as 

ſtopp'd the Execution. ; 255 

The King of France having in the laſt Year deſir'd the Mediation of King 7 

Edward between him and the Kings of Arragon and Caſtile, he comply'd with 

The King 4% his Requeſt, and this Year with a noble Retinue paſs'd over into France, where 

e race. he recerv'd many Honours, and fate in Perſon with the French King at his Par- 

liament in Paris. He continu'd above three Years in ſeveral Parts of France, 

to make a full and final Eſtabliſhment of his Dominions in that Country ; du- 

ring which Time, beſides his Mediation ratify'd, by demanding the Territorics 

his Grand-father King John had loſt, he is ſaid to obtain ten thouſand Pound 

Sterling of the French King, to be yearly paid at the Tower of London, toge- 

A. D. ther with ſome Arrears for Normandy. During his Continuance in France, a 

violent Conteſt aroſe between the Lord Pain Tiptoſt, Governor of ſome Caſtles 

's in Males, and a Welſh Knight call'd Rees ap Meridoc; inſomuch that ſeveral 

Reg. 55. Skirmiſhes were fought between them, to the great Diſturbance of the whole 

Country. Upon which King Edward wrote out of France to the ſaid Rees, 

requiring him to _ the Peace till his Return, when he ſhould receive re- 

ſonable Satisfaction; but Rees having already taken up Arms, reſolv'd to re- 

venge his own Cauſe, and by the Aſſiſtance of great Numbers of his Country- 

Diſturbances in men, burnt and deſtroy'd many Towns in Wales, Theſe Ravages ſo far in- 

* creas d, that the King thought fit to ſend to the Earl of Cornwall his Lieutenant 

in Fugland, requiring him to march with an Army into Wales, to ſuppreſs the 

Attempts of thoſe People. Accordingly the Earl, with ſome other Noblemen, 

enter d Wales with a ſufficient Power, and purſuing the Forces of Rees, diſpers d 

them, and deſtroy d ſeveral of his Caſtles ; but by Undermining the Walls of 

the Caſtle of Druflan, the Baron Stafford, the Lord Montchenſy, with many 

A. D. Knights and Eſquires were bruis'd to Death by the Fall of them. In the next 

1288. Year Rees renew'd his violent Attempts, and gather'd together a numerous 

Reg. '* Force; upon which the Lord Tipteſt, Deputy of Wales, with what Engliſp 

eg. 7. J roops he could procure in a ſhort Time, march d directly to oppoſe him. 

Rees underſtanding that the Enghſs were far leſs in Number, did not doubt of 

Succeſs, and fell down upon them with great Fury and Precipitation; but at 

length the Valour and Conduct of the Engliſß prevail d, ſo that Rees himſelf 

was taken Priſoner, and the greateſt Part of his Men, to the Number of four 

They aro lei- thouſand, were cut in Pieces. Thus were the Melſomen chaſtis'd for their re- 

preſs d. bellious Inſurrection; and Rees himſelf was brought to Tork, where in the fol- 


lou ing Year he ſuffer d the new introduc d Execution of being hang d, drawn 
and quarter d. 


At 


4 
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ling a Parliament, the Statutes of Weſtminſter the Third were enacted; at which 


At length, after a full Eſtabliſhment of the Affairs in France, and above A, D. 
three Years Continuance in that Country, King Edward with his Queen re- 1239 
turn d into Englands to the great Joy and Satisfaction of the Nation. Shortly , 7, 
after, like a Father of his Country, he undertook to purge the Land from all Reg. . 
Corruptions and Oppreſſions of his Officers, and becauſe ſeveral of his Juſticia- 
ries had to inrich themſelves taken Bribes, and perverted Judgment; he took 
care to puniſh them according to the Nature of their Crimes; and not only re- 
mov'd them with all the Marks of Diſhonour, but alſo laid ſevere Fines upon 
them. We have the Names of twelve that were found guilty; among whom 7%* XK": 
Sir Thomas Weyland, the King's chief Juſticiary, and Adam de Stratton; were — 12 
principal; the former had all his Goods confiſcated, and alſo ſuffer'd Baniſh- 
ment, and the latter was oblig'd to pay a Fine of no leſs than three hundred 
and twenty thouſand Marks. After this the King compell'd all his Juſticiaries 
to take an Oath that from that Time, they would take no Penſion; Fee or Pre- | 
ſent from any Man, but only the Civility of an ordinary Breakfaſt. Then cal- A. D. 
Time it was decreed that all the Fews ſhould quit the Nation, in Conſideration Bas +: 
of which the Parliament gave the King a Fifteenth upon all Goods. Upon . B. 
which all the Fews were for ever baniſh'd out of the King's Dominions, and 2 25 
could by no Methods obtain leave to return: All their immoveable Goods were 
confiſcated, with their Bonds and Tallies; but their Moveables, Gold, Silver 
and Jewels, were allow'd them, and they had Liberty to carry them away with 
them. In the ſame Lear the King, in a Journey towards Scotland, loſt his moſt 
beloved Conſort, the incomparable Queen Eleanor, who had been his inſepara- 
ble Attendant in all his Travels, Dangers and Labours. She dy d at Hareby Quien kleanot 
near Bullenbroke in Lincolnſhire; her Bowels were bury d in our Lady's Chap- %. 
pel in the Cathedral of Lincoln, and her Body in the Abby Church of West. 
minſter, at the Feet of King Henry the Third. The King with extream Grief 
and Sorrow attended her r from Lincolnſbire to Weſtminſter, erecting ſtate- 
ly Croſſes at Lincoln, Grantham, Stamford, Northampton, Waltham, Cheap- 
fide, Charing, and in all other Places, where the Body reſted, to the renow i d 
Memory of this moſt admirable Wife, and excellent Queen. 


III. In theſe Times a terrible Storm began to threaten the Realm of Scot- 
land, which provd much to the Diminution of the Name and Authority of 
that Kingdom, and no leſs to the aggrandiſing the Reign of King Edward ; 
and which was introduc'd, as Boetius tells us, with formidable Preſages, as ex- 
traordinary Meteors, Floods, Fires and Peſtilence. The Beginning of it was 
occaſion'd by the Death of Alexander King of Scotland, who in the Year 1285 
loſt his Life by a Fall off his Horſe, and left his Kingdom without any Heir, 
beſides one young Grand-Child nam'd Margaret, Daughter to Eric King of 
Norwey; upon which the Government of the Kingdom was manag'd by par- 
ticular Guardians for about five Years. But the young Princeſs Margaret, 
whom King Edward had defign'd for his Son's Wife, dying this preſent Year, 
there aroſe no leſs than twelve Pretenders to the Right of the Crown of Scot- Agreat Conte 
land, beſides Eric King of Norwey, which put the Nation into a great Con- {} . 
fuſion, The Names of the twelve were John Baliol, Robert Brus, Florence «jim. . 
Earl of Holland, Partrick Dunbar Earl of Marche, William Veſey, Wilkam 
Ros, Robert Pinkny, Nicolas Soules, Patrick Galighty, Roger Mundevil, 
John Comyn, and John Haſtings. Upon this Conteſt and Diſturbance, King 
Edward, as Superior and direct Lord of Scotland, call'd a Parliament at Nor- 
bam in the Contines of that Kingdom, and went thither in Perſon to determine 
the Controverſie about the Right of Succeſſion between all the Competitors, 
The Account of which „ e Tranſaction we have from undoubted Records 

Pryn; 


publiſh'd at large by Mr which diſcover ſeveral Miſtakes or Defects both 
in the Scorch and Engliſh Hiſtorians. 


In 
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& jn the ninteenth Year of this Reign, and the tenth Day of May, by King m n, 
D ards Command the Nobility, Prelates and Community of the Kingdoms Rell, 
1291. of England and Scotland met at Norham: where Roger Brabancon, the King's 
Reg. 48. Juſticiary, in the King's Name, publickly declar'd to the whole Aſſembly the 
| Reaſon of his Majeſty's Coming, and of their Summons to that Place, Tha: 
his Majeſty taking netice of the Confuſions of Scotland fince the Death of 
Alexander their laſt King and his Progeny, out of t he Aﬀettion he had for them 
and all the Inhabitants, whoſe Safety and Protection was well known to be. 
long to him, for the doing Fuſtice to all that claim'd the Kingdom, and for the 
xing Edward Preſervation of the Publick Peace, he appear'd there : And likewiſe, without 
claims the Ss» Iſurpation or Diminution of their Liberties, to ſbew them his Superiority 
2 and Direct Dominion out of divers undoubted Chronicles and Monumente, and 
to demand their Aſſent, and Recognition of his Authority. | Upon this Decla- 
ration, the Nobility and Repreſentatives of Scotland requir'd Time to conſult 
with their abſent Members, which the King granted only 'till the next Day; 
when meeting again, they preſs'd for a longer Time to anſwer to his Demand 
concerning their Recognition of his Superiority and Direct Dominion over the 
Kingdom of Scotland, which he had declar'd to be his Right. Upon Delibe. 
ration, the King appointed the ſecond Day of June, on which Day They were 
poſitively to anſwer his Demand, and if they had any Mritings, Evidences 
or Antiquities that might exclude him from the Right and Exerciſe of his 
Superiority and Direct Dominion, or overthrow his Reaſons and Arguments 
for it, they were then to exhibit them openly ; proteſting, That he was ready 
to grant what Law and Fuſtice had eſtabliſb d. And that they might the 
better underſtand his Title, and make their CONE _ it, the Biſhop of 
The Arguments Durham was appointed to declare to the Aſſembly, That the Arguments the King 
ke und. deſien'd to uſe were Hiſtorical, and taken from the "—_— of Marianus Scotus, 
William of Malmesbury, Roger de Hoveden, Henry de Huntington, Ralph de 
Diceto, and Matthew Paris, implying, That the Scots had been conquer d by 
« ſeveral of the Engliſh Saxon Kings; That ſeveral of their Kings had ſub- 
* mitted, ſworn Fealty, done Homage to them, and receiv'd the Crown and 
Kingdom from them; and that the Scots had alſo ſubmitted and been go- 
veru d by ſuch Kings, as the other had plac'd over them; and laſtly after 
the Norman Conqueſt, the very ſame Thing had been atted, acknowleds d and 
* ſubmitted to, in all the ſeveral Reigns ſince that Revolution. 

Upon the ſecond Day of June, the Nobility and Community of Scotland, 
met in a green Plain over-againſt Norham Caſtle, where King Edward reſided; 
together with thoſe Noblemen who claim'd the Kingdom. Upon which the Bi- 
ſhop of Bath was ſent to demand of them in the King's Name, What they had 
done ſince the laſt Meeting, and whether they would exhibit or propound any 
Thing that could or ought to exclude the King of England from the Right and 
Exerciſe of the Superiority and Direct Dominion of Scotland; proteſting in 
the Name of his Maſter, hat he would favourably hear them, allow what was 
juſt, and report their Anſwer to him and his Council. Being often requir'd, 
and they alledging nothing to the contrary, the Biſhop reported the Subſtance 
of what had been ſaid and urg d for the King of England's Title, and what had 
been tranſacted in theſe ſeveral Meetings, and then declar'd to them, That the 

He offers 1 King would make uſe of his Right of Superiority and Direct Dominion in 
de of the Scotland, in deciding the Controverſie between the ſeveral Competitors for that 
Succeſſion. Kingdom. Then beginning with Robert Brus, one of the twelve Claimers, 
he ask d him in the Preſence of all, Whether in claiming the ſaid Right, he 

would demand and receive Fuſtice before the King of England, as Superior 

and Dirett Lord of the Kingdom of Scotland; who publickly, expreſſy and 

The Competi- Without Contradiction, anſwer d, That he did acknowledge the 2. ing of England 
_ ſubmit 19 tg be Superior and Direct Lord of the Kingdom of Scotland, and as ſuch he would 
: before him demand and receive Fuſtice. The ſame Anſwer was return'd by all — 

re 
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reſt of the Competitors, who did not only make this publick Recognition, but 
alſo ſet their Hands and Seals to a certain Inſtrument, {till upon Record, in 
which they declar'd That to the King of England belong'd the Soveraign Serg- 


neury of the Kingdom of Scotland, and the Cognizance of hearing, trying and 


determining their Right; and that they would keep firm and ſtable to his Att 
and Determination. 


This done, King Edward and his Council treated with the Scotch Nobility The Manner of 


Proceeding. 


and Competitors about a Method of Proceedings, and the Reformation, of the 
State of the Nation: And it was unanimouſly agreed by both Kingdoms, That 
Johm Baliol and John Comyn ſhould chuſe forty Perſons, and Robert Brus as 
many, whoſe Names within three Days ſhould be deliver'd to the King, to 
whom he was to add twenty four, more or leſs, who ſhould hear and diſcuſs 
the Rights of all the Pretenders, and to make a faithful Report to him, That 


he might give the definitive Sentence. But becauſe for want of Poſſeſſion the 
King had not full Power to put his Sentence in Execution, on the fourth Day 


of June, by a ſecond Inſtrument the Competitors, with the Conſent of the 
Community of the Nation, gave him actual Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom and Ca- oy rs 

as Fojjeſjon 
given vim of 
Scotland. 


ſtles of Scotland. In which it was declard That they did it freely and with- 
out Compulſion ; that as Soveraign Lord they had given King Edward Seiſin 
of all the Land and Strength of Scotland, upon Condition That he ſhould re- 


ſtore all Things as he had found them, within two Months after he had de- 


termin d the Right of Succeſſion ; ſaving to the Crown of England, the Ho- 
mage of him that ſhall be King. On the fifth of June, the Names of the 
Eighty elected to examine and report the Rights of the Competitors, were de- 
liver d to the King; and on the ſixth, they were order'd to appoint the Day 
and Place for hearing and diſcuſſing their Right. Berwick upon Tweed was 
appointed for the Place; but not agreeing upon the Day, the King as ſuperior 
Lord, by the Conſent of both Nations, appointed the ſecond of Auguſt, 
as a peremptory _7 for the Competitors to plead their Rights and Titles. On 
the eleventh Day of June, all the Guardians of the Kingdom, with the Gover- 
nors of the Caſtles, deliver'd up their Guardianſhips and Offices to the King as 
ſuperior Lord; which when he had receiv'd, he committed the Charge of 


the Kingdom to the ſame Perſons, to govern it under him, and in his Name. 


This being finiſh'd, the next Day, all Perſons prefent, both Eccleſiaſtical ard 
Civil, who were oblig d to ſwear Fealty to their own King, did it in a ſolemn 
Manner to King Edward, as ſuperior and direct Lord of Scotland, in a Green 
Plain within the Bounds of that Kingdom. From that Time, till the Begin- 


ning of Auguſt, the reſt of the People were, to ſave Labour and Expencecs, - 


ſworn by Commiſſioners in all Parts of the Kingdom, of which the Names of 
great Numbers are {till upon the Rolls; and in every Place, when they had 
{worn, the King of England's Peace or Pardon was proclaim'd. 


«yi. While the King was deciding this great Controverſie, his Mother Queen He- 


& Rolls, 


anor dy d about Midſummer, upon which he return'd into England to lee her 
Funeral ſolemniz d with all filial Duty and Honour. After which he cane to 
Berwick upon the third Day of Auguſt, where the twelve Competitors appear d 
before him and a Parliament of both Nations, and with them the twenty four 
235A Examiners of their Titles choſen by the King, and the eighty choſen by 
Robert Brus and John Baliol. The Petitions, with the Reaſons of their Claims 
having been propounded and ſhown to the Examiners, they reported them to 
the King before the whole Aflembly, and in the Preſence of every one of the 
Demandants. The King finding it to be an Affair of great Weight and Mo- 


ment, by their own Conſent, appointed them a longer Time till the ſecond 


Day of June in the following Year 1292, for the further Proceeding in this 
uncommon Controverſie. 


At the appointed Time, the King met again at Berwick, where the Commu— 
nities of both Nations being aſſembled, and the Competitors preſent, the Audi- 


ors 


—— 


The King's Me- 
ther dies. 
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inted to diſcuſs their Rights and Pretenſions, after an attentive Hear. 
5 1 all that had paſsd to the King; who, with the Nobility of both 
Kingdoms, carefully examin'd them. But becauſe he found there would be ma- 
ny Delays, and much Time expended, to the Inconveniency and Peril of the 
Kingdom, it was order'd by the expreſs Conſent of all the Pretenders, and b 
the Aſſent of the whole Aſſembly, That the Rights and Titles of Robert Brys 
and John Baliol ſhould be firſt examin'd and diſcuſs d, and that afterwards all 
others might proſecute their Claims if they thought fit. The King, tho” he had 
it in his Power to determine the Cauſe alone, yet that he might proceed with 
more Prudence and Security, he caus'd the eighty Examiners to take an Oath, 
That they would adviſe him how and by what Laws and Cuſtoms he was to 
paſs Judgment in this Matter. Theſe eighty alledg'd great Difficulties, and de. 
fir d that the twenty four appointed by the King might be added to them; and 
theſe alledg d greater, and refus'd to undertake the Charge, without the Advice 
of thoſe Engliſh Prelates and Nobility that were abſent. Wherefore, by the 
unanimous Conſent of all preſent, the King appointed the fourteenth Day of 
October next, for the further Proceeding in this Affair, in his Parliament to be 
held in the ſame Place. a 
The Nobility and Auditors met according to Appointment; and the King de- 
manded By what Laws and Cuſtoms Judgment was to be given in the pre- 
ſent Caſe; if none were found, how it was to be determin d; and whether 
otherwiſe concerning the Kingdom, than concerning Earldoms, Baronies and 
other Tenures ? They all unanimouſly anſwer'd, That Fudgment was to be 
made by the Laws of the Kingdom, if any were found; if not, the King 


The Nature of ought, by the Advice of his Nobility, to make a new One: And as to the 


the Scoth 5Suc- 
eeſſion, 


Right of Succeſſion in Scotland, Fudgment was to be given as in Earldoms, 
Baronies, and other individible Tenures. Upon this Anſwer, the King order'd 


the Auditors favourably to hear John Baliol and Robert Brus from Day to Day 


what they had to alledge; and Robert Brus began with ſhewing the Reaſons 
and Arguments for his Claim, and then Zohn Baliol ſet forth his, in a long 
Plea, and anſwer d all that the other had ſaid. Now of the three Daughters 
of David Farl of Huntington, undoubted Heir to the Crown of Scotland, 
John Baliol was Grand-ſon to the Eldeſt, and Robert Brus was Son to the Se- 
cond; wherefore the King before the whole Aſſembly deſir d their Advice; and 
the Force of the Arguments on both Sides were drawn into this Queſtion: Whe- 
ther the more Remote by one Degree in Succeſſion, coming from the eldeſt Siſter, 
ought, according to the Laws of both Kingdoms, to exclude the Nearer by one 
Degree coming from the ſecond Siſter ; or whether the Nearer by one Degree 
coming from the ſecond Siſter, ought to exclude the more Remote by one De- 
gree coming from the eldeſt Siſter? To which they unanimouſly anſwer'd, 
That the more Remote by one Degree lineally deſcending from the eldeſt Siſter, 
according to the Laws and Cuſtoms of both Kingdoms, was to be preferr'd to 
the Nearer by one Degree coming from the ſecond Siſter, in every Hereditary 
Succeſſion. | 

Upon this Anſwer, the King causd the Matter to be re-examin'd before the 
Nobility of both Kingdoms, and appointed the ſixth Day of November for 
John Baliol and Robert Brus to hear their Sentence; which was pronounc'd 
by the King Judicially, by the Advice of the Nobility of both Kingdoms, the 
Auditors, and others of the Council: Namely, That Robert Brus ſhould re- 
cetve nothing by his Petition concerning the k ingdom of Scotland; and the 


Sentence concerning John Baliol ſhould be ſuſpended, till the other Competitors 
were heard. Then the King commanded John Baliol, with the other Compe- 


titors, to proceed in their Petitions; among whom Robert Brus proteſted That 
he would proſecute his Claim to the Kingdom of Scotland, or a Third Part of 
SeveralClaims it, after another Form and Manner than before. Upon this, Fohn Haſtings, 


one of the Competitors, who was Son to the youngeſt of Earl David's three 
| Daughters, 
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Daughters, claim'd his Third Part of the Kingdom of Scotland as of à partible 


Inheritance, which ought to be divided between Fohn Baliol, Robert Brus and 
Jobm Haſtings, as Heirs to the three Daughters; alledging, That 4% the 
Lands, Tenements, Fees, Liberties, Demeaſns and Honours that were holden 
of the Crown of England in Capite were partible. The Arguments of Robert 


Brus were to the ſame effect; and he further claim'd To hold his Third Part 


in Capite, of his Lord the King of England by Homage, and requeſted of the 


King, That he might receive Fudgment according to the Common Law of 


England, Upon this Plea, the King enquir'd of the Auditors and his Council, 
Whether the Kingdom of Scotland was partible or not ; and they all anſwer'd 
in the Negative. Whereupon the King appointed the ſeventeenth of Novem- 
ber as a peremptory Day, for all the Competitors to hear their Judgments, in 
his Parliament at Berwzck ; defigning in the mean Space to deliberate and exa- 


mine Things with the wiſeſt Men of both Kingdoms, the Auditors, and others 


of his Council, that he might be fully inform'd how to do Juſtice to all. 

On the appointed Day, there was a full Aſſembly of both Nations in the 
Hall of Berwick Caſtle, together with a great Multitude of the Populace 
where nine of the twelve Competitors, for not proſecuting their Petitions, were 
diſmiſs'd without further Debate. The Petitions of Robert Brus and John Ha- 
ſtings were next diſcuſs d, who had claim'd the Third Part of the Kingdom 
for their Shares, as of a Partible Inheritance; but becauſe it had been agreed 
and adjudg'd by the Communities of both Nations, That the Kingdom ought 
to be poſſeſs'd by one ſingle Heir, by reaſon it was undividible in its nature like 
other Kingdoms, therefore it was judicially declar'd by the King, That they 
ſhould gain nothing by their ſaid Petition. As to the Petition of John Baliol, 
who claim'd the whole Kingdom, the King caus'd it to be re-examind by the 
Council of both Nations, and after a full Diſcuſſion, it was unanimoutly de- 
creed, That the Kingdom of Scotland was impartible, and ought to remain in 
one Heir. And becauſe the King was Judge of the Rights of his Subjects, by 
the Laws of the Kingdoms approv'd by the Chief of both Nations; and by the 
ſame Laws, in the Caſe before them, it was judicially declar'd, That the more 
Remote by Deſcent in the firſt Line, was to be preferr d to a Nearer in the 
ſecond, in the Succeſſion of an impartible Inheritance; and alſo, That none 
had deny'd him to be Heir of the firſt Line, and therefore to be preferr'd be- 


fore all others as next Heir by Hereditary Succeſſion; Therefore the King of 


England, as Superior and Dire& Lord of Scotland, adjudg'd, That the ſaid 

John Baliol u, have Seiſin and Poſſeſſion of that Kingdom, with all its 

Appurtenances, upon Condition, That he ſhould rightly and juſtly govern the King Edward. 
eople ſubjeft to him, that none might have Occaſion to complain of Injuſtice, | 


nor the King, as Superior Lord of the Kingdom, to interpoſe his Authority ; 
always reſerving the Right of the King of England and his Heirs in ſuch 


John Baliol 4e. 
clar'd Ring of 
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Caſes, when he would make uſe of it. Accordingly on the nineteenth Day of 


ovember, King Edward deliver'd him his Writ or Inſtrument of Poſſeſſion, 
reſerving the Right of him and his Heirs; and alſo ifſu'd out others directed to 
the ſeveral Caſtellans and Governors of Caſtles in Scotland, to give him full 
Poſſeſſion of them. The next Day at Norham he ſwore Fealty to King Ed- 
ward, as his Liege and Superior Lord of the Kingdom of Scotland, and after- 
wards at Newcaſtle he did Homage to him in Form for the whole Kingdom of 
Scotland; in Teſtimony of both which he gave to King Edward his Letters 
Patents. About the ſame Time he was put into Corporal Poſſeſſion of the 
Kingdom at the Monaſtery of Scone near Perth, and plac'd in his Royal Throne, 
according to the ancient Cuſtom of Scotland. 

Thus did King Edward diſplay his Grandeur by his Eſtabliſhment of Scor- 
land, and not long after he met with an Occafion to manifeſt his Authority over 
that 7 1 And this was by means of an Appeal to him, by Mag dulph 

ife, againſt John King of Scotland: The Subſtance of whoſe _ 
| | Tt | plaint 
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plaint was, That King Edward having at Berwick reſtor'd to him certain Lands 
and Tenements in the County of F:fe, King John had notwithſtanding diC. 
ſeis'd him of the ſame; and to hinder him from proſecuting his Right, had im- 
priſon'd him, and caus'd an unjuſt Sentence to paſs againſt him, in Contempt 
of the King of England and Superior Lord of Scotland. Upon which Com- 
xing Fdward plaint, King Edward directed his Writ to the King of the Scots, ſummoning 
13 ger him to appear before Him and his Parliament in England, to anſwer to what 
adds der Magdulph had to ſay againſt him. After Michaelmaſs he according to Sum- 
mons appear d, where he deny'd all Contempt of the Lord his King, but al- 
ledg'd, As he was King of Scotland, he durſt not anſwer to Magdulph's Com- 
plaint, or any Thing concerning his King dom, without the Advice of his own 
Subjet?s. Upon this Magdulph demanded Judgment againſt him as One who 
refus'd to anſwer; and the King expreſly told him, That he was his Liege- 
Man and Homager for the Kingdom of Scotland, therefore he had ſummon d 
him to anſwer before him, or to ſhew Cauſe to the contrary. To which he 
reply'd as before, That he neither could nor durſt anſwer to any Thing con- 
cerning his Kingdom, without conſulting his People ; and when he was told, 
That he might require another Day, he anſwer d, He would require none. At 
this it was agreed, That King John had made no Defence againſt Magdulph ; 
and becauſe he would not require a Day, nor ſhew Cauſe why he ought not to 
anſwer, in Eluſion of the King's Juriſdiction and Superiority, it was judg d a 
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Contempt and Diſobedience to him, and that three of his rages Caſtles of 


Scotland ſhould be ſeiz'd into his Hands, till he had given a full SatisfaQi- 
on. But before the Sentence was pronounc'd, he in Parliament made Sup- 
plication to the King with his own Mouth, and alſo deliver'd a Petition in 
who ſubmits to Writing, wherein he acknowledg'd the Superiority of the King of England, 
_ defiring That he would firſt permit him to adviſe with his own Nation, and 
he would anſwer at his firſt Parliament after Faſter next, and would behave 
himſelf towards him as he ought to do. King Edward adviſing upon this, at 
the Inſtance of his Nobility, and with the Conſent of Magdulph, granted his 
Petition, and gave him Time till the Parliament after Eaſter, in the following 

Year. 
A. D. From this Time forwards, the King of the Scots, inſtead of complying, 
5 ſcem'd to have ſtudy d nothing ſo much as ſhowing his Reſentments, and to 
d + take the firſt Opportunity to revenge himſelf of theſe ſupposd Indignities. In 
Reg. 3. the mean Time there happen d a violent Conteſt between the Engliſb and the 
Normans, occaſion d firſt by a Norman being caſually ſlain by the Engl. 
Upon which Accident the Normans ſlew ſeveral of the Engliſb, and hung up 
one upon the Maſt of a Ship, whom they had taken at Sea; but not long after, 
ſixty ſtout Ships of the Exgliſbd, meeting with two hundred Sail of Normans, 
loaden with Wines, aftcr a ſharp Encounter, in which great Numbers of the 
French were (lam, they took their whole Fleet and brought them triumphantly 
The French into England. The King of France, who had privately promoted this Con- 
— 2 ae teſt, in a great Anger now declar'd himſelf publickly, demanded Reſtitution, 
and cited King Edward judicially to appear and anſwer for ſome Injuries done 
in Caſcony. Upon his Non-Appearance, and finding that he was buſily im- 
ploy'd in the Affairs of Scotland, the French King with his Forces gain'd Poſ- 
A. D. ſeſlion of ſeveral Places in Caſcony. To add to theſe Inconveniencies, the 
1295. Scots, having by Time and ſeveral Steps ſtrengthen d themſelves, reſolvd at 
Reb. length to throw off the Engl Yoke: And firſt King John, with an Excuſe 
CS. 24* for his Non- Appearance before the Engliſb Parliament, according to his Pro- 
miſe, ſent over heavy Complaints of many and great Injuries, Oppreſſions and 
Grievances ſuſtain'd by his own Subjects from the Engliſß; for which he de- 
The Scots join manded Satisfaction of King Edward. After this, by the Conſent of his No- 
wich thebren® pility and others, he enter'd into a ſolemn League of Confederacy with the 
French King againſt the King of England, promiling all mutual Aid a Al- 
nce 
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ſiſtance to each other. This was ſeal d with both the Kings Seals, and Coun- 
ter chang d, conſiſting of ſeven main Articles; one of which was, That Ed- 
ward; Son to John King of Scotland, ſhould marry the Daughter of Charles 
of Valois Earl of Anjou, and Brother to the King of France. And to ſecure 
their Conſciences, as well as their Cauſe, the Scots ſent to Rome to have Abſo- 
lution from their Oaths and Homage; and by means of falſe Suggeſtions made 
to Pope Celeſtin, they were all abſolv'd by a particular Bull. | 
In the following Year, King John ſhow'd himſelf more openly, return'd the A. D. 
Homage and Fealty for himſelf, and all others of his Kingdom to King Edward, G 
and defy'd him by a particular Inſtrument or Writing; and the Scots declar'd oi f 
themſelves abſolv'd from all former Obligations. Upon which Declarations Reg. 5 
King Edward, rouſing himſelf, advanc'd with a powerful Army to Newcaſtle. 
Burt the firſt Blood that was ſhed was on the Engliſh Side, of whom the Scorch flew War: break 
almoſt a thouſand in a private Village, and proceeded to ravage, burn and de- % berween 
{troy the County of Cumberland, and other Parts: Which was not extreamly —— 
diſpleaſing to the undaunted King of England, ſince the firſt Acts of Hoſtility 
proceeded from them whom he had a full Reſolution to conquer, That at length 
he might be ſole Monarch of Albion. Here began ſuch a mortal Diſſention be- 
tween the two Nations, ſuch Ravages and Bloodſheds, ſuch Jealouſies and Pre- 
tenſions, as could not be intirely reconcil'd in leſs than three hundred Years. 
The valiant Edward, to chaſtiſe the Scots for their Breach of Oaths, enter'd 
their Kingdom with a brave Army, and beſieg d and took the ſtrong Caſtle of 
Berwick with a great and terrible Slaughter. From thence he ſent Part of his 
Army to reduce the Caſtle of Dunbar lately revolted, which was effected by 
the Death of great Numbers of the Scots, and by the Captivity of ten thou- 
ſand Men, of whom were ſeven Barons, a hundred Knights, and thirty one 
Eſauires. The Scots with all their Forces coming to relieve this Caſtle; King 
Edward by his mighty Valour defeated them, and kill'd no leſs than twent 8 
two thouſand upon the Spot. King Edward knowing as well how to uſe, as de. 
to gain a Victory, proceeded and took the Caſtle of Rocksborough; and to put 
an End to the War, he march'd to Edinburgh it ſelf, and in eight Days took 
that ſtrong Caſtle. From thence he march'd to Sterlin, Perth and other Places, 
reaping freſh Laurels where-ever he paſs d; till at length King John and his 
Nobility ſubmitted and ſu'd for Mercy; which was granted, upon Condition, 
That they all ſhould ſurrender themſelves to him as his Subjects. Shortly after. 
the King of Scorland with a white Rod in his Hand, according to the Cuſtom 
of Surrenders, preſented himſelf before King Edward at Brechin, and reſign'd 
to him and his Heirs the whole Kingdom of Scotland, without any Condition; Au Scot 
and confirm d this Reſignation by a Charter under his Hand and Seal; dated the ſubmitted * 
tenth Day of July, and the fourth of his Reign. . | 
This being done, King Edward immediately held a Parliament for Scotland 
at Berwick, where the Nobility of that Kingdom, and great Numbers of others, 
did Homage to him as their Soveraign Lord and their Supream Governor, and 
confirm'd the ſame under their Hands and Seals; the Names of whom are ſtill 
upon Record: And for the greater Security, they ſurrender'd into his Hands all 
the Caſtles and Forts of that Kingdom; except thoſe of Milliam Douglas, who 
choſe any Puniſhment rather than yield to the Subjection of England. Not- The King of 
withſtanding this Agreement John the late King was {ent to the Tower of Lon- Seng and 
don, where he was decently attended, and allow'd the Liberty of ten Miles 14 
Riding; and the Noblemen of Scotland, which he brought into England, were N 
forbidden to paſs the River Trent, under Forfeiture of their Heads. The Go- 
vernment of Scotland was committed to John Warren Earl of Surrey and Suſſex ; 
Hugh de Creſſingham was made Treaſurer, and Wilkzam Ormesby chief Juſti- 
ciary. And the more to ſhow his Reſolution of diſſolving the diſtin& Sove- 
raignty of Scotland, and like Wales to unite it to the Enghſs Monarchy, he 
took from Edinburgh the Crown and Scepter with all the Rega/za, and brought 
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9ndon: and alſo remov'd the famous Marble Chair out of the Mona- 
2 of = which in Coronations ſerv'd for a Throne to the Kings of Jcor- 
land, and which was believ'd in an extraordinary Manner to be conſtantly at- 
tended with the Power and Fate of that Kingdom. Then to manifeſt the moſt 
compleat Marks of a Conqueſt, he proceeded, according to Boctius, to the 
Burning of the Scorch Records, the Abrogation of the Laws, altering the Forms 


of Divine Service, and tranſporting the moſt learned Men to his Univerſity of 
Oxford. 


IV. King Edward in a great Meaſure had now been a Conqueror both of 4 
Wales and Scotland; but while he was imploy d about the latter, he met with © 
great Diſadvantages from the King of France, who had fraudulently got Poſ- 
feſlion of all or the greateſt Part of Gaſcony. To obviate theſe Miſchiefs, the 
King enter'd into a — with Guy Earl of Flanders, whoſe Dominions 
the French King had unjuſtly invaded ; and for a Supply for this and all other 
Occaſions, he call'd a Parliament at St. Eamund's Bury; in which the Citizens 
and Burgeſſes gave an eighth Part of all their Goods, the reſt of the Laity a 
twelfth, but the Clergy refus'd to give any Thing, by reaſon of a Conſtitution 
made and publith'd this Year by Pope Boniface, which prohibited all Eccle- 
ſiaſticks to pay any Secular Taxes without the Conſent of the Roman See, and 
that upon the ſevereſt Penalties. The Clergy refuſing in two ſeveral Meetings, 
the King proceeded to a higher Strain than any of his Predeceſſors, ſeiz d upon 
all their Lay Fees, and put the whole Body of them out of his Protection, ſo 
that they could receive no Benefit from his Laws, nor Juſtice from his 
Courts. This venturous Proceeding ſo terrify d the Clergy, that finding them- 
ſelves expos d to all Injuries without Means of Redreſs, the Arch-Bithop of 
Zork, with the Biſhops of Durham, Ely, Salisbury and Lincoln ſoon yiclded 
to lay down in their Churches the fifth Part of all their Goods, towards the 
Maintenance of the King's Wars; by which they appeas'd his Diſpleaſure, and 
were receiv'd into Favour. But the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, by whoſe In- 
citement the reſt ſtood out, had all his Goods ſeiz'd, and the Monaſteries 
within his Dioceſe and Part of Lincoln were poſleſs'd by publick Officers, who 
were appointed to adminiſter bare Neceſſaries to the Monks, converting the reſt 
to the King's Uſe. At length by much Suit, and by giving a fourth Part of 
their Goods, they redeem'd themſelves, and purchas'd the King's Favour. Thus 
will valiant and martial Princes have their Ends ſervd in Times of Neceſſity, 
notwithſtanding the greateſt Oppoſition. 

Yer ſtill he met with ſome Checks from the Laity, upon ſummoning his No- »«. 
bility at Salisbury, where he requird ſeveral of them to go into the Wars of 
Gaſcony. But they all making Excuſes, every Man for himſelf, the King in a 
great Paſſion threatend, That they ſhould go, or elſe he would give their Lands 
to others that would. Upon which Humfrey Bohun, High-Conſtable and Earl 
of Hereford, and Hugh Bigot, Earl of Norfolk and Marſhal of England, bold- 
ly declar*d, That if the King went in Perſon, they would attend him, or other- 
wiſe not; and further the Earl-Marſhal ſaid, That he was deſirous to go with 
his Majeſty, and march before him in the Vanguard, as by Right of Inheri- 
tance he ought. But the King told him expreſly, That he ſhould go with any 
other, tho he himſelf went not in Perſon. The other anſwer'd, He was not 
oblig'd to go, therefore he would not without him. Upon which the King 
ſwore by the Eternal God, That he ſhould either go or hang ; the other ſwore 
the ſame Oath, That he would neither go, nor hang, and ſo departed without 
leave, and afterwards, with the other Earl, ſtood upon his own Guard. In- 
ſulting of Kings had been too faſhionable in his Father's Reign, therefore this 
Prince wiſely conceal'd and ſtifled his Reſentments, and prepar'd for his Voyage 
into Flanders; there to relieve the Earl of that Country, now diſtreſs'd by the 
French, But firſt he left the Care of the Government to Prince Edward his 
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Son, the Biſhop of London, the Earl of Warwick, and the Lords Gray and 
Clifford ; and to recover the Clergy, he reconcil'd himſelf to the Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbury, and receiv'd him into Favour. Being ready to take ſhipping, the 
Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops, Earls, Barons and the Commons, ſent him a Roll of 
Grievances, alledging ſeveral unwarrantable Impoſitions upon Wool, and other 
Commodities, and ſeveral unjuſtifiable Practices, and complaining of the negli- 
gent Obſervance of the Great Charters. To all which the King return'd a civil 
and ſeaſonable Anſwer, promiſing to redreſs all Things at his Return, and re- 
queſting the Nobility to raiſe no Diſturbance in his Abſence. And ſhortly af- 
ter a Parliament was call'd by the Prince, where a new Tax being granted, the 

reat Charters were again confirm'd, and afterwards ſeal'd in Flanders with the 
Lice" great Seal. This Statute or Charter 1s in Coke's Second Inſtitutes, and 
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the twenty fifth of this Reign. 

Before the Finiſhing of theſe Tranſactions, the reſtleſs Scots, by the Inſtiga- 
tion of William Waleys, whom they choſe for their Commander, arm'd them- 
ſelves and killed all the Engliſb they could find, and practis'd ſtrange Cruclties 
beſides. Upon Notice of which King Edward directed the Earl of Surrey with 
the Militia beyond Trent, to march into Scotland, and ſuppreſs this Inſur— 
rection. The Earl raiſing an Army in the North, ſent his Nephew Henry de 
Percy with it into Scotland, who upon marching towards the Scots, found the 
Heads of them, Malliam Maleys, and others, inclinable to a Peace, upon Con- 
dition of the Safety of their Lives and Limbs, Lands and (ioods, and a gene- 
ral Pardon of all that was paſt. Jenry de Percy admitted of the Peace, upon 
Promiſe of Hoſtages, and Articles in Writing, if it ſatisfy'd the King, who in 
a ſhort Time conſented to it, that his Voyage to Flanders might not be retarded. 
But ſoon after, the Scots taking Advantage from ſome Diſcontents in England, 
upon ſeveral Pretences delay'd to give Hoſtages for the Peace; and towards the 
latter End of Auguſt took Arms again under the Conduct of Maleys, and in a 
ſhort Time drove almoſt all the Engliſb out of Scotland. Willam Warren, 
the Governor of Scotland, fled from Berwick into England, with many Eng liſb 
that quitted the Town to the Scots; yet till the Cattle was kept, and well de- 
fended by thoſe that were lodg'd in it. ; 

King Edward in Flanders hearing of theſe Troubles and Diſturbances, by 
the Mediation of Pope Bonzface, made a two Years Iruce with the King of 
France, and came over into England; and having redreſsd ſeveral Things ac- 
cording to Promiſe, he ſummond the Militia of the whole Nation to meet him 
at Carliſie on Whitſun-Eve, to march againſt the Scots, whoſe Power was now 
formidable, and their Forces numerous. But before that Time, on the tenth 
Day of April, he held a full Parliament at Zork, to treat with him about certain 
Aﬀairs that concern'd him and the whole Kingdom. Here the Lord High- 
Conſtable and Earl-Marſhal demanded That, becauſe the great Charters had 
been confirm'd beyond Sea, for the greater Security they might be confirmd 
again; which the Biſhop of Durham, the Earls of Surrey, Warwick and Clo- 
ceſter, promis d that the King ſhould perform, upon his Return with Victory. 
After which the King commanded his Army to be ready at Roxburg upon 
Tweed, on the twenty fourth Day of June; and going afide to viſit the Tomb 
of St. John of Beverly in Torkſhire, he found his Army at the Lime and Place 
appointed. With this he march'd like a Conqueror into the Bowels of Scot- 


Inſurrecqtioni in 
Scotland. 


The King 


land, and upon the twenty firſt Day of Fuly came within Sight of the Encimy, marches into 


in a large Field near Falkirk, where both Armies encamp d. In the Morning 
a terrible Shout being heard from the Scorch Army, the Engliſb ran to Arms; 
but the King's Horſe, affrighted at the tumultuous Noiſe, as he was putting his 
Foot into the Stirrup, threw him to the Ground, and by his Legs broke two of 
his Ribs; who notwithſtanding proceeded couragioully to the Battel. Milliam 
Wateys, who by his bold Enterpriſes had gain d a ſingular Opinion from his 

| Country- 


Scotland, 


— — 
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ntrymen, having drawn up his numerous Army, inſtead of a formal Ora- 
= A all Parts nag this 3 Speech, I have brought you to the — fly 
if you can. But notwithſtanding the Numbers of the Scots, the Engliſh ing 
led on by a mighty Warrior, attack d them with ſo much Conduct and Bravery, 
and gain! # that they ſoon Licks their Troops, and defeated them, with a dreadful Slaughter 
. of no leſs than fixty thouſand Men, according to ſome Authors, tho others {a 
' fewer. Waleys and the great Men of Scotland fled into the Woods; and the 
King, after he had taken in ſeveral Places, and us'd ſome Severities, return'd tri. 
umphantly into England, in the latter End of this Year, after he had in ſome 
Meaſure made a ſecond Conqueſt of the Kingdom of Scotland. 


A. D. The two Years Truce made between the Engliſh and French, was now by the w.;,, 


Means of Pope Boniface, turn'd to a ſetled Peace; in which Articles, beſides 

g 3 the 25 of we it was agreed, That King Edward ſhould marry 
Reg. . the French King's Siſter Margaret, and Prince Edward his Son the ſame Kings 
Daughter Iſabel; Tho, ſays Wal/mgham, he by this Alliance promoted not the 

Good of the Realm in any Point. To this Affinity were added the greater 

Fences of a Domeſtick Quiet; for the King, whom Wars and Years had made 

renown'd and experienc'd, graciouſly and wiſely yielded to grant all that had 

been promis d before his laſt Expedition into Scotland. And at a Parliament 

Magna Charta held at London, fifteen Days after Eaſter, he confirm'd the Charters, and for 
gan cam the fuller Satis faction of the Nobility, he left out that Clauſe Salvo Jure Co- 
ronæ noſtre ; and what was wanting at this Time, he afterwards compleated at 

a Parliament held at Stamford. But that he might ſeem willing to deny the 

Pope no reaſonable Requeſt, he deliver'd into the Hands of his Nuntio John 

Baliol late King of Scotland, who was convey'd to his Inheritance in France, 

where he remain'd with the Brand of a falſe Seducer, and of a perjur'd Perſon 


to King Edward's Judgment, without any Part of his Regal Power over the 
Scottiſh Nation. 


The Peace which King Fdward made in other Places, prov'd a greater Af. ws. 
fiction to the Scots; for tho they had recover'd Sterlin by Surrender of the a. 


Engliſh, and began with a noble Aſſertion of their ancient Liberty to aſſemble 

| again under Waleys, yet the Time was not come for their Deliverance, For 

King Edward King Edward, according to Articles, having accompliſh'd his Nuptials with the 

French King's French King's Siſter at Canterbury, and again confirm'd the great Charters, 

Sifter. now made it his whole Buſineſs to finiſh his Defign of annexing Scotland to 

A. D. the Crown of England. Accordingly, being accompany'd with his Son, and 

1300. A formidable Army, he pur ſu d the Attair ſo vigoroully, that the Scots, tho' very 

Reo a numerous, fled before him, whoſe Valour had juſtly render d him terrible; and 
, that Day, in ,alſing hams Opinion, had been irrecoverably fatal to the Scott, 

* Expedi- Name and Nation, if the Engliſb had been able to have follow'd them in their 

nion into Scot- Armor, over their Bogs, Moraſſes and Mountains; or if the Melſb by their own 

* Skill had ſupply'd the Defect. However King Edward held fo cloſe a Poſſeſſion, 

that he would neither grant the Scorch Nobility their Baliol to reign over 

them, according to their Petition, not permit them to redeem ſuch Lands as he 

: had given to his Engliſs Adventurers. The Scots being driven to Extremities, 

had recourſe to the Court of Rome, and procur'd inhibitory Letters from the 

Pope to King Edward; who upon Sight of them ſwore a terrible Oath, That 

he would not deſiſt. Nevertheleſs the Scots after a few Days requeſted thc 

King to ſuffer them to live in Peace, 'till they had taken Council of the Peers 

and the King of France, threatning him alſo with the utmoſt Power of Rome. 

Upon which the King with a diſdainful Smile anſwer'd, Have you done Ho- 

mage to me as the Direct Lord of your Kingdom, and believe that I can be ter- 

rify'd with Pretences ? as if 1, like one who has no Power to compel, would 

tamely give up my undoubted Right? Let me hear no more of this; for if 1 

do, I {wear by all that's Sacred, I will deſtroy all Scotland from one Sea t0 

the other. On the other Side the Scots bravely reply'd, That they would "—_ 

the 


— 
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Walſing, 
in. 
Roet Ini, 


| the laſt Drop of their Blood for the Defence of Fuſtice, and the Liberty of 


their Country. But becauſe the Scots had put themſelves under the immediate A. D. 
Protection of the Pope, who now began to claim the Right of that Kingdom, |, 1 
as before he had done of England, the King order'd the moſt learned Men of i 5 
his Nation to ſearch the Archives of the Univerſities and Monaſteries, and or- Reg. TH 
der'd them to make an Hiſtorical Deduction of his Right and Title to Scorland; 

which was almoſt the ſame, but more full and particular than what he delivet'd 

to the Scots, when in the nineteenth Year of his Reign he claim'd the Superio- 

rity and Direct Dominion over their Kingdom. This was ſent in a Letter from e vinicare. 
the King to the Pope, with a Narrative concerning the whole Nation of Scot- 4% Ng 1 
land, As their having done Homage and ſworn Am = to him, and acknow- 

© ledg'd him to be their King and ſupreme Lord ſeveral Times; and notwith- 

* ſtanding they had againſt their Oaths, invaded, ravag'd and waſted England 

* as they thought fit; therefore he caution'd his Holineſs againſt the fille 

© Inſinuations and Suggeſtions of that perfidious People; concluding with a Pe- 

«© tition, That he would have a Paternal Care and Aﬀettion to his Royal 

* Rights. 

Yer by the Interceſſion of the King of France, King Edward granted the 
Scots a Truce till Whit-Sunday following: About which Time he made his 
Son Edward Prince of Wales and Earl of Cheſter, being then about ſeventeen He make: hu, 
Years of Age; with which the Velſß were highly pleas'd, as being born at Ca- WW. Prove , 
ernarvon in their own Country. The Truce being ended, the King not long 
after went into Scotland, where he continu'd all Winter, but loſt many of 
his military Horſes for want of Forage. After Chri/tmaſs, at the luſtancc A. 5 
of the French King, he again granted a Truce to the Scots 'rill the firſt Day of : 
November enſuing; and towards the Spring, having ſetled all Things in 7 Toy £ 
land, he return'd into England. Here to prevent Inconveniencics and Tumults, Reg. 2.. 
the King by his Proclamations prohibited thoſe Tournaments, Juſts, and other 
Warlike Exerciſes, which had been very frequently in uſe among the young 
Nobility and Gentry. The Truce with the Scots being expir'd, the King 
ſent John de Seagrave with an Army into Scotland, making him Governor of 
Berwick, and Guardian of the whole Kingdom. This Perſon marching with The Scots g4in 
a Party of Men towards Fdinburgh, the Scotch Army, which lay in Ambuſcade, “ Ade. 
ſurpriz d him, and took him Priſoner with many others: But a freſh Party for- 
tunately arriving, reſcu'd him out of their Hands. The Scorch Writers ſay 
that the Engliſb loſt great Numbers in this Action, and magnittie it as very no- 
ble and honourable to their Nation. 

The King hearing of this Succeſs, and that the Scots began to encreaſe in A. D. 
Power, enter'd into their Country with a formidable Army, and by deliberate 
Marches paſs d near three hundred Miles, as far as Cathneſs the utmoſt Limits H. 
of the Kingdom; while the Scots unable to withſtand his Arms, for the Reg. ;:. 
moſt part betook themſelves to the inacceſſible Woods and Mountains. But . — _ 
finding the King vigorous in his Purſuit, and reſolute in his Deſigus, they at 2 2 
length ſent Mediators, and humbly begg d Peace of him, and that they might hand. 
be permitted to compound for their Eſtates with thoſe Enghſp to whom they 
had been given; to both which the King readily condeſcended. In his Return 
from the North, he beſieg'd Sterlin Caſtle, which had been ſtrongly fortify d 
2 him, and ſtay'd all the Winter at Dumferling not far from that Place. 

. Weſtminſter ſays That the great Men of Scotland, as well Earls as Barons, 
being wholly reduc'd and overcome, ſubmitted themſelves to the Pleaſure of the 
King of England, who admitted them to his Grace and Mercy, impoſing pecu- 
niary Mulcts upon them, appointing them Days and Years, and certain i unes 
for Payment: After Winter the King went in Perſon to the Siege of Sterlin > iy 
Caſtle, which was vigorouſly attack'd and ply'd with extraordinary Engines, yet ** © 
ſtill the Beſieg d made a noble Defence; but being hard preſs'd by the Enghſpp, 1394- 
who were continually animated by the Preſence of their King, the Caffle was Reg. . 

ſur- | 


„ 
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ſurrender'd upon Diſcretion, on the twentieth Day of July; the Governor of 
which. J/illiam Olifard, who had before ſurpriz d it, was ſent to the Tower 
of London, and others to divers Caſtles. This put an End to the whole Expe- 
dition; and the King having ſetled all Things according to his Deſire, appoin- 
ted John de Seagrave Governor of the Kingdom, and return d into England in 

reat Triumph: And coming to Zork, he remov'd the Courts of the King's 
| wad? and the Exchequer, which had been there ſeven Years, to their ancient 
Place at London. Thus was Scotland in a manner conquer'd a third Time by 
the valiant King Edward; and had not Providence in Favour of that Kingdom, 
ordain'd ſome inacceſſible Places, and natural Strengths where no Armies could 
march or be maintain'd, the Scots from this Time would have probably loſt all 
their ancient Liberties. 


V. And now King Edward being poſſeſsd of all his Aims, an univerſal 59 


Lord at home, mighty in Alliance and Power abroad, began to look more ſe- 44“ 


verely to the publick Adminiſtration: And for a Terror to all Oppolers, he 
caus'd William Waleys, who had been betray'd into his Hands by his Compani- 
on, to be try'd by the Laws of Eng/and; and notwithſtanding he had never 


The Paniſh. acknowledg'd or ſubmitted to thoſe Laws, he was condemn'd to be hang d, 
ment of waleys drawn and quarter'd, and his Limbs to be ſet up at ſeveral diſtant Towns: A 


The King's Re- 
Julathons * 


hard Fate for one who had ſo bravely defended his own Country, and whom the 
Scotch have plac'd among the beſt Examples of Fortitude and Piety; tho the Engl:/þ 
have accus'd him of the greateſt Cruelty and Barbarity. About the ſame T ime the 
King began to exerciſe x Power and Authority __ Sir Nicolas Seagrave, 
one of the greateſt Knights of the Kingdom, who being formerly reproach'd 
with treaſonable Practices by Sir John Cromwell, offer d to juſtitie himſelf by 
« Duel; which the King refus d to grant, in regard of the War then depend- 
ing. Upon which Seagrave, contrary to the King's Prohibition, left the Camp, 
and went over Sea to fight with his Adverſary; for which the King requir'd 
that Juſtice thould proceed againſt him, as a Contemner of his Royal Authori- 
ty. The Judges conſulted three Days upon this Affair, and at length adjudg'd 

eagrave guilty of Death, and all Lis Goods to be forfeited to the King; but 
in regard of his Blood they added, That he went not out of England in Con- 
tempt of the King, but to be reveng d of his Accuſer, therefore it was in the 
King's Power to ſhew Mercy. Upon which the King in a great Paſſion reply'd, 
Have you been all this while conſulting fur this? ] know it is in my Power 
to ſhew Mercy to whom I pleaſe, but not for your Sakes: Who ever ſubmit- 
ted himſelf to my Favour, and met with a Repulſe? However, let this your 
Jud ment be recorded, and for ever held as a Law. And fo this Knight, for 
an Example to others, was committed to Priſon; tho' ſhortly after by the La- 
bour of many Noblemen, and thirty Peers being bound for his Behaviour, the 
King reſtor'd him to his Eſtate. 

In the ſame Year, the King to eſtabliſh the Peace of the Nation, ſent out a 
new Writ of Inquiſition call'd Trailbaſton; for Intruders on other Mens Lands, 
who to oppreſs the right Owner, would make over their Land to great Men; 
for Batterers hired to beat and hurt others; for Breakers of the Peace; for Ra- 
viſhers, Incendiaries, Murderers, Fighters, Falſe Aſſizors, and other ſuch Cri- 
minals: Which Inquiſition was fo ſeverely executed, and ſuch Fines rais'd, as 
1 in great Treaſure to the King, did likewiſe another Commiſſion at 
the ſame Time ſent forth to examine the Behaviour of Officers and Miniſters of 
Juſtice, wherein many were found Delinquents, and paid dearly in their Pur- 
ſes. As the King was ſtrict and ſevere upon all Criminals in general, ſo he 
would not ſpare his own Son, Prince Edward, who having, been corrupted by 
a vicious inſinuating Companion call'd Pers Gaveſton, riotouſly broke the Park 
of Malter Langton Biſhop of Cheſter ; for which the King diſgrac'd him ſo far, 
as to put him into a publick Priſon. The Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury at the ſame 


Time 
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Time being accus d of diſturbing the Peace in the King's Abſence, he ſent him 

over to Pope Clement the Fifth, there to be cruſh'd by a double Power. This 

Pope was a Native of Bourdeaux, and ſo the more mindful of the King's De- 

fire, and the King more confident of his Favour, ſent him a noble Preſent of 

ſeveral Golden Veſſels: Which ſo affected the Mind of the Pope, that he let A. D. 
looſe this Lion, and unty'd the King from the Covenants made with his Sub- WW" 
jets, concerning their Charters and Privileges, wholly abſolving him from his 5 * 
Oath: An Act of ſmall Piety in the Pope, and of as little Conſcience in the Reg. 3j 
King; who, as if he had no further Occaſion for his People, began to aſſume The Pope 4b. 
too much Power, and to take too much Liberty from theſe unjuſtifiable Grants. SI 


nag. But on a ſudden there happen d an Occaſion which brought him back to his 

7%. right Orb again, cauſing him both to {ee his Error and to reform it; and this New Diftur- 

was a new Storm from Scotland, from whence he expected nothing but Peace mor ” 

and Compliance. For the Scots, who had twice or thrice done Homage and : 

{worn Fealty to King Edward, and the Biſhops alſo who had done the ſame, 

join'd with Robert Brus, Son to the former great Competitor, lately — 9 

out of England, in ſetting up his Title to the Crown of Scotland, and ſo be- 

gan a War more miſchievous and laſting than any before: And becauſe John 

Comyn, who was of great Power and Intereſt in the Kingdom, was reſolute in 

keeping his Oath to King Edward, Robert Brus and his Followers treacherouſ- 

ly murder d him in the very Church of Damfres, on the twenty ninth Day of 

January; and on Lady-Day following, Kovert was ſolemnly crown'd King at Robert Brus 

Scone, in the Preſence of two Biſhops, many Earls, Barons and knights. King“ Nur. 

Edward being inform'd of the Proceedings of this new king and his Contede- 

rates, ſent Aymer de Valence Farl of Pembroke, with Robert Clifford and Hen- 

ry Percy into Scotland, to ſuppreſs this threatning Iuſurrection. 'The King like- 

wiſe deſigning to follow them, ſummon'd his Army to rendezvous at Carliſle, 

fifteen Days after Midſummer ; and to make the Expedition more great and 

glorious, he knighted his Son at Weſtminſter, and with him three hundred 

young Gentlemen, the Sons of Earls, Barons and great Men, who had ſuffici- 

ent to maintain their Honour, and gave them their military Garments out of 

his own Wardrobe. Theſe with the Prince were to march into Scotland againſt 

thoſe or that Nation; but before they could arrive there, the Earl of Pembroke 

had attack'd and routed the Scots, and put their King to Flight at Met fen near 

St. John's Town or Perth; in which Battel great Numbers were kill'd, and 

many Perſons of Note taken Prifoners, moſt of whom were try'd and hang'd 

for Perjury and Rebellion. Afterwards King Edward, the Prince, and many Xing Edward”: 

great Men went into Scotland, where ſome receiv'd them very honourably, and {2 rn 

others left their Habitat ions and fled. The Army ranging from Place to Place 

after the Fight, purſu'd the Fugitives, killd ſome and took others alive, among 

whom were the two Biſhops of St. Andrew's and Glaſeo, with the Abbor of 

Scoxe, arm'd with their Surcoats; who were ſent into ſeveral Priſons in Ex- 

gland. The Age of King Edward, his Rage, and Deſire of Revenge made him 

almoſt inexorable, and to ſpare ſcarce any of what Degree foever: 'The Earl of 

Athol, tho of the Royal Blood and ally d to him, was ſent to London, and 

diſhonourably preferr'd to a higher Gallows than any of the reſt: The Wife of 

King Robert, taken by the Lord Roſs, was ſent Priſoner to London, and his 

Daughter to a Monaſtery in Lindſey ; and the Counteſs of Boug han, who aſ- 

ſiſted in the Coronation of Robert, was put into a wooden Cage, made in the 

Shape of a Crown, and hung out upon the Walls of Berwick, for a diſmal Spe- 

Qacle to be gaz'd'on by the People. 

"ni, After this Summer's Expedition, the King paſs d the Winter at Carliſle, re- A. D. 

«. © ſolving old as he was never to deſiſt till he had finiſh'd his Work. Here on the |, 307 

twentieth Day of January, he held his laſt Parliament, in which, beſides the : 

Proviſions for the Scorch Eſtabliſhment, ſeveral Conſultations and Methods were Reg. 35. 

proſecuted for repelling another Kind of Enemy no leſs troubleſome to the State; %%% Part 
Uu namely e 
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ely the Pope, and his ſtill continu'd Extortions in this Kingdom, of which 
— — were made in this Aſſembly: Inſomuch that the Clergy were 
forc'd to appeal from the Pope's Bulls, and his Cardinal Legate's Exactions; 
and alſo the King's Council was oblig'd to enact ſeveral Orders and Conſtituti- 
ons for the reſtraining of their exceſſive Oppreſſions. In the Time of this 
Parliament, Obſervations being made of the extraordinary Familtarity berween 
Prince Edward and Piers Gaveſton, and what mighty Influence that vicious 
6veton da- Perſon had over him, the King wiſely commanded him to depart the Land, and 
0 4 oblig d him by a ſolemn Oath not to return without his Licence. At the ſame 
Time he oblig'd the Prince to ſwear That he would not receive, retain or per- 
mit the ſaid Gaveſton to be with him, contrary to his Pleaſure; and for his Sub- 
ſiſtance beyond Sea, he was allow'd a hundred Marks per Annum. 

During theſe Tranſactions, the great Deliverance of Scotland drew near; for n. 
the noble King Robert, who for a while had liv'd in the moſt defolate and aban- 4. 
AgreatChange don'd Condition, having gather'd together the ſcatter'd Remains of his Arniy, 
Scotland. ſuddenly attack d the Earl of Pembroke, and gave him a great Defeat, and im- 
mediately after chas'd the Earl of Gloceſter into the Caſtle of Ar, which he 
beſicg'd, tho without Succeſs. Upon which King Edward ſent into England, 
and under great Penalties commanded all that ought him Service to be ready 
at Carlifle, three Weeks after Midſummer ; reſolving with this Force to march 
into the Bowels of Scotland. But before he could effect this Deſign, God was 
pleas'd to viſit him with his laſt Sickneſs ; upon which he ſent for the Prince 
his Son to come before him, to whom, beſides many Admonit ions to Piety, and 
the good Government of a Kingdom, he ſolemnly and upon his Bleſſing com- 
manded three Things in a more eſpecial Manner; That he would carry his 
© Bones about with him through Scotland, till he had ſubdu d that Nation, not 
* doubting but his Skeleton alone would produce Victory: That he would fend 
his Heart to the Hol- Land, with a hundred and forty Knights to that War, 
© and the thirty two thouſand Pounds he had provided for that Purpoſe: Laſt- 
* ly, That he would never recall Piers Gaveſton from the Baniſhment he ſo 
* juſtly merited. After this he ſent him to London to conſummate the Match 
with the French King's Daughter; and ſhortly after, moving by ſmall Jour- 
nies towards Scotland from Carliſle, he arrivd at a ſmall Town call'd Burgh 
upon the Sands, where by his Diſtemper being put in Mind of his latter End, 
he piouſly broke forth into this memorable Ejaculation; O Lord! if thou 
thinkft it good for theſe my People to have me continue longer with them, 1 
am ready to venture my Life for them; but if otherwiſe, thy Will be done. 
Then in a ſhort Time after, being ſeizd with a Dyſentery or Bloody-Flux, 
while his Servants were going to lift him up in his Bed, to give him ſome Nou- 
King Edward riſhment, he expired in their Arms, upon Friday the ſeventh of Fuly, in 
1 the ſixty eighth Year of his Age, after a moſt vigorous and triumphant Reign 
of thirty four Years, ſeven Months, and twenty one Days. He was infinitely 
lamented by his Subjects, and his Corps was brought to Waltham, where it re- 
main ſixteen Weeks, and on the twenty eighth Day of October it was bury'd 
in the Abby Church at Meſiminſter, at the Head of King Henry his Father, on 
the North Side of St. Edward's Shrine. | 

This was the End of the mighty King Edward, the Firſt of that Name of 
His Charater. the Norman Line, and the Fourth from King Egbert: A Prince of great Re- 
nown, in whoſe valiant Breaſt, as Mr. Camden expreſſes it, God ſeem d to have 
pitch'd his Tent; and as well by his Courage and Wiſdom, as by Gracefulneſs 
and Strength of Body, to have raisd him to the higheſt Pitch of Majeſty; fo 
that he is delervedly rank'd among the greateſt Ornaments of Britain. He was 
_ taller than ordinary Perſons by the Head and Shoulders, of a comely Aſpect, 
having black and curl'd Hair, and Eyes often ſparkling like Fire; being born 
and bred up to great and military Actions. Yet his Wit and Underſtanding was 
no leſs than his Valour and Bravery; and he had both an Ability of * 
; within 
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within himſelf, and alſo a Readineſs to hear the Judgment of others. He was 
a wiſe Obſerver of Opportunity, wary and prov ident of his own Buſineſs, vi- 
gilant and vigorous in all publick Affaire, ſevere in Points of Juſtice, and not 
eaſily appeas d when throughly provok'd, and in Continency equal to his Father, 
whom he far exceeded in all other Reſpects. He was alſo an excellent Gover- 
nor, yet his Vigour and Ambition did ſometimes overflow and bear hard upon 
his Subjects; ſo that his Valour and Power was more for the Grandeur than for 
the Quiet of England; and never any King before or fince him ſhed ſo much 
Chriſtian Blood within the Iſle of Britain as this Chriſtian Warrior did in his 
Time, with what he occafion'd afterxwards. He advanc'd the Soveraignty of 
the Crown of England, over the Kingdom of Scotland, more than any of his 
Predeceſſors; but cate or Work not fully finiſh'd, from henceforth the Do- 
minion of the Kings of England over that Realm, became leſs and leſs, till at 
length it diminiſh'd to nothing. He had by his firſt Queen Eleanor a nume- 
rous Iſſue of four Sons and nine Daughters; of theſe Sons only Edward ſur- 
viv'd him; and by his ſecond Queen he had two Sons, Thomar made Earl of 
Norfolk, and Edmund Earl of Kent. As this Edward was the firſt Son of a 
King of England that difterenc'd his Arms with a ie, ſo he was the firſt King 

of England, that bore his Arms upon the Capariſons of his Horle, as may be 

ſeen by his Royal Seal. Tn oof 

From the twenty ſecond Year of this Reign we have an uninterrupted Series 

of Parliaments down to our own Times, in Sumonitiones ad Parl. by Sir VI. 

liam Dugdale; and in his Time the preſent Conſtitution of our Parliaments 

was ſo eſtabliſh'd, that by a Law ſolemnly publith'd as an Addition to 
Magna Charta, with Excommunications, it was enacted, That no Tax thould 

be levy'd without the Conſent of the Knights and Burgeſſes in Parliament. In 
the twenty ſeventh Year of this Reign an Order was made concerning the 
Price of Victuals; a fat Cock to be fold at three-half-Pence, a fat Capon for two 
Pence half-Penny, two Pullets for three-halt-Pence, a Gooſe for four Pence, a 
Mallard for three-half-Pence, a Patridge for three-half-Pence, a Pheaſant for 
four Pence, a Heron for fix Pence, a Plover for a Penny, a Swan for three Shil— 
lings, a Crane for twelve Pence, two Wood-Cocks for three-half-Pence, a fat 

Lamb from Chriſtmaſs to Shrove-Tide for ſixteen Pence, and all the Year after 

for four Pence. Wheat was once fold tor twenty Pence a Quarter, and in 

ſome Places for ſixteen Pence. 


SE C T. II. 
The Reign of King E D WAR D the Second. 


Containing 19 Tears, 6 Months, and 15 Days. 


J. . the Death of the great King Edward the Firſt, his Eldeſt A. D. 


Son, Edward of Caernar von, now twenty three Years of Age, 


ſucceeded him with a general Applauſe, tho he was far his Inferior * 3 27: 


in all Reſpects. Never any Prince came to the Crown with greater Love of the 
Nation, or loſt it in ſo ſhort a Time. 


Reg. 3 


For before his Father's Funeral Edward te 


Solemnities were tiniſh'd, he contrary to all Advice ſhew'd a fatal Diſregard to prone! (oper 
all his dying Precepts; and the firſt publick Act he did was the recalling his“ — 


looſe and beloved Aſſoc late Piers Gaveſton from Exile, whom he immediately 
rais d from the Son of an ordinary Gaſconian Knight to be Earl of Corn- 
wall, Lord of Man, Guardian and Lieutenant of England, and Diſpoſer of 

| Uu 2 innu- 
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innumerable Preferments. And becauſe Malter Lang ton, Biſhop of Cheſter, 
and Treaſurer of England, had like a juſt Servant in his Father's Reigh re- 
prov'd him for tome lewd Extravagancies, and complain'd of Gaveſton, as the 
Promoter of Vices ſo unbecoming a Prince; he remember d to puniſh a Man ſo 
full of troubleſom Virtues, and arreſted him by Sir John Felton, Conſtable of 
the Tower of London, impriſon'd him in Wa ing ford Caſtle, and ſeiz d upon 
all his Goods and Temporalties: And his Prejudice was ſo great againſt him, 
that no Man durſt {peak in his Favour; till afterwards, by means of the Papa] 
Authority, he was reſtor'd, and in ſome ſort reconcil'd. ; | 
A. D, That which beſt ſuited with this King's youthful Affections, the Marriage 
1208. With the Princeſs Iſabel, Daughter to Philip King of France, he perfornyq 
t 14 with extraordinary Magniticence at Boloign ; at which Solemnity were prelent 
Reg. 5. the King of France, the King of Navarre, the King of Almain, and the King 
He marries Of Ficily, with three Queens beſides the Bride, and a glorious Concourſe of 
— 4 7 other Princes, Noblemen and Ladies: Among whom Earl Gaveſton by his 
paughter. graceful Mien and rich Attire, ſo far exceeded the reſt in Splendor and Magni- 
ticence, that it rais'd the Envy and Indignation of the whole Aſſembly. This 
foreign Favourite, who had 4 beautiful Body, a quick Wit, and a daring 
Courage, had fo far exaſperated the Engliſh Nobility, that they threaten d to 
hinder the kings Coronation, which had been appointed ſhortly after, if he 
was not remov'd from the Court and Kingdom. Upon which the King, to 
avoid ſo great a Diſhonour, promis d upon his Faith to yield to what they de- 
ſir d in the next Parliament. But upon the Solemnity, Gæveſton with the yt. 
moſt Pomp was appointed to carry St. Edward's Crown before the Kip, which 
belong'd only to thoſe of the Royal Blood, which more encreas'd the Hatred 
of the Prelates and Nobility againſt him. And now having got Poſſeſſion of the 
Heart of this weak Prince, he by his riotous Practices ſoon filld his Court with 
Buffoons, Paraſites, and the like pernicious Inſtruments, drawing Edward from 
the Thoughts of all noble Enterprizes, in Accompliſhment of his Father's 
Will, or Diſcharge of his particular Duty, inclining him to all Sorts of diſho- 
nourable Vanities and ſoft criminal Pleaſures : While he himſelf revell'd in 
outward Felicity, waſting the Riches of the Nation, or converting them to his 
private Uſes. He had ſo great an Aſcendent, that the King's Favours were his 
continual Advantages; and he wore the _ Jewels of the Crown, which the 
King wy hg" -' declar'd, ſhould have deſcended to him, were his Power 
equal to his Affection. | | 
By reaſon of the King's extravagant Favours, and eſpecially for his marrying 7.6. 
him to his Nicce Margaret, Siſter to the Earl of Gloceſter, the Nobility were —_— 
much exaſperated, who vehemently preſs d the King, That he would oblige him 
Gaveſton ſen tO avoid the Realm. Upon which Importunities, the King with great Relu- 
fo lreland. cCtamcy ſent him into Ireland; not as an Exile, but as his Lieutenant there, to 
A. D. directand act all Things in his Name, as if he had been preſent himſelf. But 
he continu'd not long in that Country; for in the ſecond Year of this Reign, to 
1392+ the King's great Satisfaction, he procur'd a Tournament to be proclaim'd at 
g. 3. alling ford, where he appear'd with ſo many Military Men out of Foreign 
The Nobility Parts that he inſulted over the Eng/zſp Nobility that came to meet him; among 
hs „ whom the chief were the Earls of Lancaſter, Hereford, Warwick, Pembroke 
f and / arren, to whom this Favourite. gave ridiculous and opprobrious Names. 
The Prelates, Earls and Barons, taking advantage of the King's exorbitant 
kindneſs to him, and his heaping ſuch vaſt Riches upon him, to the great Di- 
minution of the Crown Revenues, by their daily Care at length obtain'd of the 
King to make a formal Grant or Commiſſion to them, enabling them to appoint 
Or linances i ſclect Number amongſt them, that ſhould have Power to make Ordinances for 
Nee,“ the Government of the King's Houſhould and his Kingdom. Accordingly ſeven 
Prelates, eight Earls, and fix Barons were nominated and ſolemnly ſworn; who 


after that drew up torty one Articles, Ordinances or Conſtitutions, which were 


all 
4 
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all confirm'd by a particular Inſtrument from the King. Thus he who before 


ſeem d jealous of truſting his Subjects, now gave them an Opportunity of 


puniſhing that Miſtruſt; and to add to the King's Troubles, he now recetv'd 
many Complaints from the Pope, with a particular Demand of the Rent of a 
thouſand Marks per Annum due to the Reman Church, and Arrears for fifteen 


Tears in his Father's Time: But we do not find how he ſatisfy d theſe De- 


mands. 

By the twentieth Article of the Ordinances Earl Gæveſton was oblig d with 
great Uncaſineſs to quit the Nation and go into Baniſhment ; yet in no long 
Time after, the King recall'd him with infinite Fondneſs, declaring, That he 


Had been baniſb d contrary to the Laws and Uſages of the Kingdom, which 


he was bound to maintain by his Coronation Oath. Therefore he wrote to all 
the Sheriffs in England, That ſince in the Inſtrument of Exile he had no 
other Appellations but of Good and Loyal, he return d at his Commandment, 
and was ready to anſwer all that could be objected againſt him: Where fore he 
© ſhould always eſteem him Good and Loyal, and expected them to repute him 
c ſo, and to publiſh the Matter through their whole Counties. The Lords did 
not negle& this Occaſion of the King's Tendernefs, but publickly declar'd, That 
the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Kingdom; together with the late made, Ordi- 
nances, were not obſerv'd nor regarded. The King to obviate the Effects of 
ſuch Reports ifſu'd a Declaration to be publiſh'd in all Parts, manifeſting his 
Deſire of Peace and an Obſervance of the Laws, and the late Ordinances; and 
not long after he wrote to the Community of the City of London, to ſecure 
that City, ſo that no Miſchiefs might ariſe from the Meeting of the Nobility. 
Theſe and ſome other Methods proving ineffe&ual, he defign'd to proceed 
amicably with the diflatisfy*d Biſhops and Barons, and according to the Power 
reſerv'd in his Proteſtation when he confirm'd the Ordinances, he appointed 
thirteen Commiſſioners to treat with thoſe of the Nobility who had made the 
late Ordinances, and to correct and reform all ſuch Things as were prejudicial 
and injurious. Theſe Propoſals were very reaſonable and amicable ; but {till 
the Inſolencies and Extravagancies of Earl Gaveſton ſo far increas'd, as prevented 
all Accommodation. And alſo the young Queen thought her {elf not a little 
injur'd by this ungrateful Man's Predominancy, for which the ſent her Com- 
plaints to the King of France her Father, That her Lord's Affection to him 
was ſo great, that it had both alienated his Love for her, and himſelf from 
her Bed. Which occaſion d ſome Writers to fay; That the King was as looſe 
in a perſonal Affection to him, as he was in his publick Favours. 

In the mean Time the Lords purſu d their Deſigns both privately and pub- 
lickly, which were much promoted by the old Earl of Lincoln's dying Speech 
to the powerful Earl of Lancaſter, who had marry'd his Daughter and Heir; 
in which he alledg'd, That God had bleſs d him with greater Riches and 
Authority than any Nobleman in England; for which he ow'd the greater Ho- 


nour and Service : That he ſaw the Church of England, formerly in a State of 


Liberty, now reduc d to Servitude by the Oppreſſions of the Romans, and the 
Exactions of Crown'd Heads; and the People, who had enjoy d many Pri- 
vileges, brought to the ſame Condition by diuers Tallages and Vexations: Ad- 
juring hun by God's Bleſſing and his own; That when he had an Opportunity, 
he would deliver the Church and People from ſuch Oppreſſions ; That he would 
pay all due Honour and Reverence to the King his Lord, yet cauſe him to re- 
move from his Preſence all evil Counſellors and Strangers, and effettually to 
obſerve the Tenor of Magna Charta, and all other Ordmances granted to the 
Clergy and Laity ; for accompliſhing of which he ſhould contract a ſtrict Al- 
lance with the Earl of Warwick, who better underſtood them than any other. 
Having ended this Speech, he took his leave of the World; and ſhortly after the 
great Earl of Lancaſter, with his Adherents the Earls of Hereford; Pem:- 
broke, Warwick, Arundel and Warren, and ſeveral Barons, joining with the 

Aich- 
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Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, undertook to relieve the Holy Church from Op- 
— Sg — recover the Jue Liberty of the Kingdom, as Malſing ham our Au- 
thor expreſſes it. 


The great Earl of Lancaſter was choſen their General, who by common 2, 
Conſent ſent to the King then at Tork, petitioning him, Either to deliver Earl “V 


Gaveſton to them, or oblige him to quit the Kingdom, according to the late 
Ordinances. The King took ſmall Notice of their Supplications, left Jork, 
and repair'd to Newcaſtle, where he continu d for a conſi erable Space. Upon 
which the Lords, with what Forces they could raiſe, march'd with all Speed 
towards Newcaſtle ; not that they would offer Injury, or create Trouble to 
their Soveraign, but only take Earl Gave/fon, and judge him according to the 
Laws made by common Agreement. Upon their Approach, the King and 
Gaveſton immediately fled to Tinmouth and tho' the Queen, then great with 
Child, with a Flood of Tears begg'd of him not to leave her 1n that Place, he 
without any Pity took Shipping and ſaild with his Favourite to Scarborough, 
commanding the Garriſon ot the Caſtle to protect him, while he repair'd into 
Warwickſhire. The Earl of Lancaſter, having poſleſs'd himſelf of Newcaſtle, 
ſent Meſſengers to the Queen at Tinmouth to comfort her, faithfully promiſing, 
That he would not give over his Purſuit, till he had remov'd Gaveſton from 
the King; exculing himſelf for not coming to her in Perſon, Jeſt for her ſake, 
he ſhould incur the King's Indignation. Shortly after the Lords left New. 
caſtle, march'd with all Speed to Scarborough Caſtle, and inveſted it; but the 
Earl of Lancaſter finding no Oppoſition from the Country, retir'd with his 
Forces, and left the Ears of Pembroke and Warren to take the Caſtle, who in a 
ſhort Time ſo ſtraitend it, that Gaveſton ſurrender'd himſelf upon Condition 
that he might ſtand to the Judgment of the Barons, and once more ſpeak to 
the King: Upon Notice of which, the King earneſtly deſir d he might ſpeak 
with him, and heartily begg'd that his Life might be ſav'dz promiſing upon 
that Condition to ſatisfie the Deſires of the Nobility in all Things. Upon this 
Promiſe, the Earl of Pembroke perſuaded the Barons to grant the King's Re- 
queſt, ingaging upon the higheſt Penalties to keep him ſafe, till he had ſpoken 
with the King, and then reſtore him to the Barons at a preftix'd Time and 
Place, defigning to carry him to Wallmgford. In his 45 thither, at Ded- 
dington in Oxfordſhire, the Farl left him to the Care of his Servants, while 
he lodg'd with his Lady at a neighbouring Place; which being known to the 
Earl of Warwick, he came with a great Force, and at Night took him from the 
Servants, and carry'd him to his Caſtle at Warwick, The Lords now con- 
ſulting what to do with him, a ſubtle Man amongſt them declar'd, That af- 
ter all this Expence and Trouble, it would be very weak in them to hazard 
the loſing of him; adding, That it was much better he ſhould die, than 4 
War ſhould be rais'd in the Kingdom. Upon which Advice, they took him 
out ot Priſon,” and carry'd him to an Aſcent about a Mile North-Eaſt of Mar- 
wick, call d Black-Low, and there beheaded this Favourite; notwithſtanding 
the earneſt Solicitations of the King, which nothing but the total Deſtruction 
of all Truſt and Confidence could have render'd inefteQual. 

The Lords now tinding their own Strength and the King's Weakneſs, proud- 
ly demanded of the King, That their Ordinances might be confirm'd and put in 
Execution, Threatning to conſtrain him by Force if not ſpeedily perform'd; 
and accordingly they quarter'd their Forces in the Country about Dunſtable, 
while the King continu'd at London. Yet at length by the Management and 
Mediation of the Pope's Nuncio's, the Biſhops and the Earl of Gloceſter, Ar- 
ticles were agreed upon, and the preſent Heats allay'd, upon Condition that 
the Lords ſhould reſtore to the King all they had taken at Newcaſtle, and what 
belong'd to Earl Gaveſton, all which was ſhortly after perform'd. But the Reſent- 
ments the King harbour d for the Loſs of his dear Companion were by the 
Sycophancics of the French at Windſor reviv'd again in a ſhort Time; there- 


fore 
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fore in a Parliament at London, the King vehemently charg'd thoſe prefumptu- 

ous Lords with their Contempt againſt him in the Spoils they cominitied at 
Newcaſtle, and the inhuman Murther of his Friend. To all which they bold- 

ly reply'd, That they had not offended in any Point, but deſerv'd his Ke 

Favour, in proſecuting the public Enemy of the Nation, who had been [0 

juſtly baniſ#'d by two ſeveral Kings. Nevertheleſs, to prevent Civil Conteſts, 

by the careful Management of the young Queen and the Prelates, the 1.ords 

in the open Court at Weſtminſter humbled themſelves before the King, fuppli— 

cating his Favour; and the King by Writing granted his gracious Pardon to all The Lords er- 
ſuch as deſit'd it. The whole Houſe of Parliament ſeeing the Kings Wants, of , “ 5-6 
their own Accord granted him a Fifteenth, and all Partics return d home with 
Satisfaction; but not long after, Guy Harl of //arwick, who in this Parlia- 

ment was appointed to be of the Privy-Council, deceas'd, being poifon'd by 

ſome of the King's ſecret Friends, as it was believ'd by many. In the fame 

Year of this Reign, the King's Sorrow for Gaveſ/ton was much alleviated by 

the Birth of a Son at Hindſor on the thirteenth Day of November, and bap- Fing Foward 
tiz'd by the Name of Edward; a Prince whoſe noble Acts afterwards redeem'd © 

all the Blemiſhes with which his Father's Infelicitics had darkned the EA 

Name. | 


IL white the State of England ſtood thus diſtemper'd at home, throveh A. HD. 
the Intirmity of 2 weak Head, that of Scotland grew ſtrong by the provident ,,,, 
Care of a vigilant and couragious King; who not only overcame all Factions, , + 
but gradually recover*'d moſt of his own Country, and made great Devaſtations "IP 7: 
in the Borders of England. Having taken Edinburgh and other Places, while 7 00077 
King Edward ſcemd inchanted with unworthy Languiſhments, he fent his t 
Brother to beſiege the ſtrong Caſtle of Sterling; but after ſome Continuance 
before it, and deſpairing of taking it by Force, both Parties agreed to theſe 
Conditions, That if the Engliſh did not relicve the Caſtle within a Year from 
the Day of the Treaty, it ſhould be ſurrender'd to the Scots, and the Garriſon 
ſhould have ſafe Conduct to march whither they pleas'd, with all their Goods. 

Rous'd with theſe repeated Advantages, King Edward ſummon'd all his Power A. 5 
and Force, and with a mighty Army began his March, conſiſting of a hundred 7 
thouſand Men, according to the Scorch Writers, and of thoſe of many Nati- 1314. 
ons, who in Imagination had poſſeſs d themſelves of all the Strength and Ri- Reg. 3. 
ches of Scotland, before they enter d that Kingdom. Beſides the King was glo- The King mar- 
rioully attended with moſt of the Nobility and great Men of England, except 77 55% 
the four Earls of Lancaſter, Warwick, Warren and Arundel, who refus d to 

go, becauſe the King had protracted the Ratification of their defired Libertics 

and Proviſions. I his ſplendid Army having enter d Scotland, more with the 
Ornaments of Feſtival Solemnitics than the Accoutrements of hardy Soldiers, 

was inet near Jzerl/mmg by the undaunted King Robert at the Head of a well 

appointed Army ol thirty thouſand Men, harden'd with the continual Uſe of 

War and Domeſtick Evils, fierce and reſolute, carrying about with them all 

their Hopes of Lite, Liberty, and whatever was dear to them. The Advan- 

tage of the Ground was theirs, having on one Side unacceſſible Rocks to defend 

them, on the other a moorith Spot of Land, where they made Pits and Trenches 

fill d with tharp Stakes, and cover'd over with Hurdles, ſo that the Foot might 

ſafely paſs over; but in the Battel they ſo hamper'd and confounded the Eu- 

gli Horſe, that the Scots gaind the Day, and gave England the great- ye recrive; a 
eſt Overthrow that ever that Nation ſuſtain d. This fatal Battel was great Over 
calld Bannock's-Bourn, becauſe fought by the Brook or River Bannock, er. 

upon which the Scorch made ſeveral ſcoffing Rhymes upon the Loſſes and Viſ- 

tortunes of the Engliſh. Gilbert Earl of Clare was lain, with many Noble- 


men of the higheſt Rank, ſeven hundred Knights and Bannerets, great Num- 
bers of Gentlemen. and ten thouſand common Soldiers, tho' the Scorch Wri- 


ters 


N 
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ſay fifty. Man t Men were taken Priſoners, great Riches and Boot 
loft. nd the King birnfelf with great Difficulty eſcap'd by Flight, This Do 
feat gave ſuch Wealth and Power to the Scots, that they liv d ſecurely for ſe- 
veral Years after; yet King Edward upon his Return to Tork ſhew'd a great 
Inclination to repair this Diſhonour, but the People grew cold and languid, 
and return'd home without effecting any Thing. The Unhappy Borderers 
were great Sufferers by it, and became ſo diſheartned, that according to Wal. 


ſing ham a hundred of them would fly from three Scorch Soldiers; to ſuch a 


ſudden Faintneſs were the Inferiors brought, when the nobler Parts of the State 
were diſpirited. ; 

This great Diſaſter was attended and ſucceeded by terrible Inundations, Fa. 50, 
mines and Peſtilences, which exceedingly afflicted the Land. Upon the Dear- f.“ 
neſs of Proviſions, at a Parliament held at Weſtminſter, it was ordain'd Thar al! 
Victuals exceeding an eftabliſh'd Price ſhould be forfeited to the King Parti- 
cularly the beſt Ox fatted with Graſs ſhould be ſold for ſixteen Shillings, it 
fatted with Corn for twenty four Shillings; the beſt Cow for twelve Shillings; 
a fat Swine of two Years old for three Shillings and four Pence; a fat Wether 
or Mutton unſhorn for twenty Pence, and thorn for fourteen Pence; a fat 
Gooſe for two Pence half-penny, a fat Capon for two Pence, a fat Hen for a 
Penpy, two Chickens for a Penny, four Pidgeons for a Penny, and twenty 
four Eggs for the ſame. But this Act was in Time found to be ſo prejudicial, 
by reaſon of the Scarcity of all Things, that in the following Year it was re- 
peal'd, and Men were left to their Liberty to make what Advantage they could 
in theſe calamitous Times. But neither the Diſhonours from Scotland; nor 
the Miſeries and Diſcontents at home, could divert King Edward from a pub- 
lick Solemnization of his beloved Gaveſton's Funeral; whoſe rpm © he remov'd 
with great Pomp and Splendor from his former Burial at Oxford to King's Lang- 
ley in Hertfordſhire ; where he in Perſon, with the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, 
four Biſhops, many Abbots and Eccleſiaſticks, honour d his Obſequies: But feu 
of the Nobility could fo far lay aſide their Reſentments, as to attend upon ſuch 
an Occaſion. ; 

In the mean Time the State of the Kingdom became deplorable, there being 
no Love between the King and the Nobllity, nor any great Care in Him, or 
Them, of the publick Affairs; yet they aſſembled at a Parliament in London, 
where nothing material was enacted, and the Famine and Peſtilence daily en- 
creas d. The Famine was become fo exceſſive, as we are told, That not only 
Horſes and Dogs, but even Men and Children were ſtolen for Food; and, 
which is horrible to imagine, the Criminals newly brought into the Priſons, 
were torn in Pieces, and eaten almoſt alive by ſuch as had been there a longer 
Time. In London it was proclaim'd, That no Corn ſhould be converted to 
Brewers Uſes, which Act, the King, mov'd with Compaſlion towards the Na- 
tion, both foilow'd himſelf, and caus'd to be executed throughout the King- 
dom; otherwiſe, ſays Walſngham, the greater Part of the People had periſh d 
for want of Bread. The Bloody Flux or Dyſentery, caus'd by crude and cor- 
rupt Humours, proceeding from unwholſome Diet, rag d in all Places, and to- 
gether with other Diſtempers brought ſuch Multitudes of the meaner Sort to 
their Graves, that the Living were ſcarce ſufficient to bury the Dead. But all 
theſe Calaniities could not extinguiſh the Rancour between the King and his 
Nobility, tho' he made the Head of them, the Earl of Lancaſter, Chief of his 
Privy-Council; for daily ſome Accident happen'd that increas'd the Averſion. 
Particularly this great Earl's Wife was taken out of his Houſe at Canford in 
Dar ſerſbire, by one Richard St. Martin, a moſt deformed Dwarf, who claim'd 
her, the Ing Heireſs in Eng/and, for his Wife, avowing that he had lain 

efore ſhe was marry'd to the Earl; which the Lady her ſelf, to her 
2 Infamy and Diſhonour, voluntarily averrd. By her this worthleſs 
erſon claim d and obtain'd both the Earldoms of Lincoln and Salisbury, to 
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the great Diminution of the Earl's Power and Fortunes; which never could 


have been effected without the greateſt Supporters. The King was noted as a The E of 
ſpecial Agent in this Affair, which being in ſo tender a Point as Marriage, ad- Mac dif- 


ded much to his other Violations of Order and good Government, and gave 
Occaſion and Boldneſs to inferior Perſons to reproach his Behaviour. Particu- 
larly at the Celebration of the Feaſt of Pentecoſt, at Dinner in the open Hall 
of Weſtminſter, a Woman fantaſtically diſguis'd enter'd on Horſe-back and de- 
liver'd a Lettter to him at the Table, which reprov'd him for his great Neg- 
le& of ſuch as had done noble Service to him and his Father, and tax'd him 
with advancing of unworthy Men, and other Miſcarriages. This Letter being 
read, and the Woman retir'd, the King in a Rage blam'd his Guards for ſuffer- 
ing her to enter in ſuch a Manner; who excus'd themſelves by alledging It was 
not the Cuſtom in Kings Palaces, at Times of Feſtivals, to keep out any that 
came to divert the Aſſembly.” The Woman being found, conteſs'd that ſhe was 
hired by a particular Knight to do this Act; and he being examin'd, boldly de- 


clar d, That what be did was purely for the King's Honour, and fo eſcapd 


without any further Noiſe or Diſturbance. 

Still the Northern Parts were not only infeſted and waſted by the Scots, but 
likewiſe by ſuch Engliſb as under Colour of Protection and Aſſiſtance, robb'd 
and pillag d where-ever they came, to the miſerable Ruin of the Inhabitants. Nor 
did the King ſeem to have any Will or Power to relieve the common Calami- 
ties, but rather to convert all his Thoughts and Forces againſt the Diſplea- 
ſure of the Nobility, who under the Notion of maintaining their Proviſions 
and Eſtabliſhments, daily withdrew their Love, Service and Duty from him. 
Wherefore finding himſelf thus weak and abandon'd, he begg'd the Spiritual 


| Aſſiſtance of the Pope; who thereupon ſent certain Cardinals to ſettle the Peace 
and Tranquility of the Nation. Theſe made a formal Reconciliation between He is reconcil'd 
the King and the Earl of Lancaſter, who in a certain Plain near Leireſter ami-“ t Kur. 


cably met with Kiſſes and Embraces; but when they could not work the ſame 
Effect with the Scots, they put their whole Country under an Interdict. For 
they had now ſo much increas'd in . and Power, that they began to caſt 
their Eyes upon the Kingdom of Ireland; whither Edward, Brother to Kin 


X. D. 
1318. 


Robert, had paſs d with an Army, and procur'd himſelf to be crown'd King of Reg. 5x. 
that Country, by the Favour of ſome of the 1rif Nobility. Yet after three 7% Scots paſs 
Years from his firſt Entrance, the Engliſh under the Conduct of the Arch-Bi-“ — 


ſhop of Armagh, and John Lord Brenningham juſticiary of Ireland, fo vali- 


antly encounter'd him, that he loſt both his uſurped Kingdom and his Life. In 7% are d.. 
this Battel fell many of the Scorch Nobility, befides above five thouſand of the“ 


ordinary Sort, which much diminiſh'd the Glory of all their former Succeſſes. 
But King Robert, like an expert and vigilant Prince, was no ways diſhearten'd, 
but proceeding with all Vigour, won the important Town of Berwick, which 
was ſoon ſurrender d to him, by the Treaſon, as it is believ'd, of Peter Spal- 
ding the Governor. And when King Edward endeavour'd to recover it again, 
the Scots diverted him from the Siege with Incurſions and Slaughters of his 
People in other Parts of England, being near ſurprizing of the Queen her ſelf 
in a Village not far from Tork, where ſhe continu'd during the Siege of Ber- 
wick ; which Contrivance was form'd by the Scots and ſome perfidious Engliſh, 
whom King Robert had brib'd for that purpoſe. The Inhabitants of Tork and 
the adjacent Country, having ſuſtain d innumerable Loſſes by the Scots, ga- 
ther'd together an Army of ten thouſand Men, and briskly attack'd them at 
Wilton on Swaile ; but being neither well led, nor experienc'd, they were de- 
feated with the Loſs of three thouſand Men. The King being inform'd of this 
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Misfortune, and finding all Affairs in a melancholy Poſture, gladly concluded a 4 Truce made 
formal Truce with the Scots for two Years, and again return d with Diſhonoux * m. 


from the Northern Parts. 
X x III. The 
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III. The Truce with the Scots gave no Eaſe to the Nation as was expect- 2. u, 

e ed. but was ſucceeded with great Troubles and Confuſion. For it happen d that 4. 
1320. about this Time, the King, upon the Recommendation of the Lords themſelves, 
Reg. ; had made Hugh de Spenſer Lord Chamberlain, who being a Man of equal In- 
Th: Riſe of the ſolence, Vices and Ambition with Gaveſton, ſo inſinuated himſelf with the 
Spenſer King, that he obtain d all the Favours and Authority that the other ever en- 
joy d, and in like manner procur'd no leſs Envy and Hatred. Hugh his Father, 

an ancient Knight, the better to ſupport his Son in his Courſes, was likewiſe 
employ'd, and grew in great Favour with the King, who afterwards alſo crea- 

ted him Earl of Mincheſter; and tho he was unlike his Son in Manners and 
Qualifications, yet his inordinate Affection to him was the Cauſe of his own 

Ruin. The Son, as he was of a noble Shape and Preſence, ſo the very Spirit 

of Pride and Rapine carry'd him to ſuch intollerable Actions and Oppreſſions. 

that Gaveſton might with good Reaſon ſeem to be wiſh'd for again. Againſt 

A. D. theſe two, who wholly govern'd the unfortunate King, the popular Earl of Lan- 
caſter and moſt of the Nobility ſwell'd with ſuch Rage and Impatience, that 

ho N gathering together above eleven thouſand Men, they enter'd upon their ſever] 
Reg. . Lands and vaſt Eſtates, waſted ſixty three Manors of the Father, and took away 
TheNobilityriſe ſuch Quantities of Sheep, Oxen and Swine, together with ſuch Proviſions of 
has Corn, Wine, and other Conveniencies and Neceſſaries from both, as amoun- 
ted to about ſixty eight thouſand Pounds; as it was given in by themſelves af. 

terwards. And not fſatisfy'd with theſe Waſtes, the Lords by the Terror of 

They are ba- Civil Arms, in Parliament procur'd theſe two Favourites to be baniſh'd; reven- 
_ ging at once both their own and the publick Injuries. 
In all Conteſts which happen'd between the King and his Nobility, Queen s 

1/abel had been hitherto a Promoter of Peace, and a Performer of many wor- 

thy Offices; but the ill Fates of the Earls of Lancaſter and Hereford would 

The Begining not permit her to continue ſo any longer: For the Queen being one Night de- 
of aCril Ware ny d Lodging in the Caſtle of Leeds in Kent, which belong d to the Lord of 
Badleſmere, one of the Earl's Party, ſhe withdrew her good Opinion, and ob- 

lig'd the King to take a cruel Revenge for this Diſhonour. For immediately af- 

ter coming in Perſon with many thouſand Men before the Caſtle, he took the 

Governor, and all the beſt of the Garriſon, and put them to a ſhameful Death. 

Then defiring to be reveng'd on the Lords for their late Inſolencies, he march'd 

to Circeſter, took many Caſtles and beſieg d others; while the Lords, not ſuſ- 

petting ſuch ſudden Aſſaults, were providing for their Defence. At Circeſter 

Hugh Spenſer the Son repair d to him according to Command, having been ho- 

vering upon the Sea, expecting the Event of theſe Affairs by Land. The Nobi- 

lity, who had fallen from their Soveraign's good Opinion, and wanting now 

their uſual Mediatrix the Queen, lay expos'd to all the Miſchiefs that Enemies 

could raiſe or procure from the King; who, taking the Regal Power to be in 

Danger, refolv'd couragioully to die in the Conteſt, or bring the Lords to a full 

Subjection. In the mean Time the Judgment of Baniſhment given againſt the 

two Jpenſers was revers d as erronious, and their Revocation decreed by the 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury and his Suffragans. 

A. D. Ihe Lords, not all of the ſame Diſpoſition, began to be apprehenſive of the 2. 
1322. King's Power, and many of them forſook their Commander the Earl of Lan- 

is Caſter, and ſurrender'd themſelves to the King; and others were apprehended, 

Reg. 18. particularly the two Mortimers, who were committed to the Tower of Lon- 
don, and others to Malling ford Caſtle. The Faction weaken by this Defecti- 
on, drew together in the North under the Conduct of the Earl of Lancaſter, 
who was now to fight for his Life as well as Eſtate. Upon which the King 

march'd thither, and with a Part of his Army conftrain'd the Earl to fly from 

Burton upon Trent; whoſe Forces in their Retreat or Flight behav'd themſelves 
outragiouſly and barbarouſly. But they ſoon met with their deſerv'd Puniſh- 

ment; 
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ment; for the King purſu d them to Burg h- Bridge, while they were marching 

towards their Allies the Scots, where they were ſtopp'd by Forces brought 

from Carliſie by Sir Andrew Harclay, and others from Tork by Sir Simon 

Ward. In forcing his Way over the Bridge, the Earl of Hereford was kill'd; 

and the Earl of Lancaſter not being able to ſuſtain the Shock of the Battel, 

nor yet to eſcape, was taken Priſoner by Sir Andrew Harclay, and many other 

Barons, Bannerets and Knights, to the Number of ninety five. The Earl was 
immediately ſent Priſoner to Pontfract Caſtle, his own but lately ſurrender'd, 

where the whole Multitude derided him and call'd him King Arthur, which 
Name he is ſaid by ſome to have aſſum'd to himſelf, in an intercepted Letter writ- 
ten to the Scots. But this was not all his Fate, for on the third Day after his 
Apprehenfion, the King ſitting in Judgment at the ſame Caſtle, with his Bro- 
ther Edmund Farl of Kent; the Earls of Pembroke and Warren, both the 
Spenſers, and others, Sentence of Death was given againſt Thomas Earl of 

ancaſter, by drawing, hanging and beheading as a Rebel and a 'Traitor. The 
two firſt Puniſhments were remitted in regard he was of the Royal Blood; but 
he was beheaded on the ſame Day he was condemn'd without the Town of 
Pontfract, before his own Caſtle, and that without anſwering, or the Judg- 
ment of his Peers. And by the ſame Judgment were condenm'd the Lord 4 grand Exe- 
Roger Clifford, the Lord Warren Liſle, the Lord William Tokit, Thomas (win of 
Manduit, Henry Bradburn, William Fitzwilliams, William Lord Cheyny, 4 
Thomas Lord Mowbray, and Foceline Lord D' enynuill ; all which were exe- 
cuted at Tor-. Shortly after the Lord Teyes was taken, drawn, hang'd and 
quarter'd at London, the Lord Aldenbam at Wind/or, the Lords Badleſmere 
and Aſpburnham at Canterbury, and the Lord Gifford at Gloceſter; all great 
Men and in great Cities, to ſpread the more Terror over the Kingdom; which 
was attended with the intire Conſiſcation of all their Lands, Titles and Eſtates, 
by which many were inrich'd and advanc'd. Never was the Engliſb Nation 
ſo ſtain'd with the Blood of her Nobility ſhed in this Manner ſince the Conqueſt, 
which being caus d in a great Mcature by the Power of the Henſers, and with- 


out regular Proceſs, it open'd Veins for more to follow, and afterwards pro- 
cur'd a moſt diſmal Revenge. 


win, King Edward conceiving that this Exploit had made him formidable to the 
Pj" Scots, as well as terrible to the Engliſh, march'd with a mighty Army, but 


with ſmall Proviſions into Scotland; from whence not long after, for want of 
uſual Subſiſtance, he was compell'd to retire without the Honour of any Action. 
And what prov'd (till more diſhonourable, the Scots purſud him many Miles The King wor- 
into England, and at Blackmore Foreſt took all his Treaſure and Furniture, " * 
and were ſo near taking his Perſon, that he could hardly eſcape with a few © 
Followers. They took the Earl of Richmond and the King of France's Envoy, 
with many others, and waſted the Country with Fire and Sword almoſt to the 
Walls of Lor“; they burnt Ripon, and compounded with Beverly for four 
hundred Pounds, x return'd home loaden with great Spoils and Booty, This 
was the Succeſs of this unfortunate King in his third Scottiſo Expedition; yet 
King Robert, having lain five Years under the Cenſure of the Pope's Interdict, 
defir'd a Truce, which was granted him for thirteen Years. - 
: And now being at Leiſure, and in a calmer Temper, the King began to have 
+ a Senſe of the Execution of the Earl of Lancaſter, which was diſcover'd upon 

this Occaſion: Some Perſons about him making earneſt Suit to grant a Pardon 
to a Man of low Condition, one of the Earl's Aſſiſtants and Followers, he fell 
into a violent Paſſion, exclaiming againſt them as un juſt and wicked Counſel- 3, xing con. 
lors, who could urge him to ſave the Life of a notorious Villain, and would cm for the 
not 8 one Mord for his near Kinſinan the Earl of Lancaſter; who, if he 5" 2 
had liu d, might have been beneficial to him and the whole Kingdom ; but for 
this Man, the longer he liv'd, the more Miſchief he would commit: There- 
fore with a deſperate Oath he declar'd, That he ſhould ſuffer that Death he 

| SY had 
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had deſeru d. And notwithſtanding the Crimes and Treaſons of this Earl of 
Lancaſter, the People held him in ſuch Veneration, that they repair'd to his 
Tomb as to that of the greateſt Saint; and many Miracles and Cures were re- 
ported to have been wrought there. Sir Andreu Harclay, who took him Pri- 
{oner at Burgh-Bridge, being advanc'd for his Service to the Earldom of Carliſle, 
enjoy'd his Honour but a ſhort Time. For in the following Year, either fal- 
ling into Diſcontent by the Henſers envying his high Preferment; or combining 
with the Scots who had allur'd him with the Hopes of a great March, as he 
was accus d, he was degraded of all his Honours, drawn; hang d and quarter'd 
at London for Treaſon 3 and remains among the Examples of ſudden Down- 
falls, under an unconſtant and ill- governing Prince. 


1 IV. We are now arriv'd at the laſt Act or Part of King Edward's Tragi- Lu 
cal Misfortunes ; occaſion'd from the new King of France, Charles the Fifth,“ 
'- his pretending to ſeize the Dutchy of Gaſcony for want of Homage, and from 
Reg. „. the exorbitant Power and Poſſeſlions of the two Spenſers. Theſe two powerful 
Men, one created Earl of Mincheſter and the other Earl of G/oceſter, now 

aſpiring to the Height of Command, and endeavouring to remove all lmpedi- 

ments to their Grandeur, continually rais d mortal Enmities againſt themfclyes 

The ſeveral and the King. The Queen took their Carriage heinouſſy, becauſe, among 
Steps rowards Other Diſobligations, they had retrench d her expenſive Way of Living, while 
TER they 5 in all Riches and Magnificence, as the complain d, particularly, 
That the Daughter and Heir of the King of France was marry'd to a Miſer, 

and tho ſhe was promis'd to be made a Queen, ſhe was no better than a Wait. 

ing-IVoman, living upon a Tenſion from the Spenſers. ; Thus was the Foun- 

dation of their common Deſtruction laid, and begun in the Impotency of a 

Woman's Will; to ſtrengthen which, they themſelves increas'd her Party with 

Adam Biſhop of Hereford, by diveſting him of all his Temporalties as a 

Traitor, for having ſupported the Mortimers in the Barons Conteſt. This 

Adam was a Man of a ſubtle Wit, profound in Human Policy, daring and 

p factious, who for this Cauſe conceiving the greateſt Indignation, ſoon found 
| means to become dear to the Queen, and to form a great and ſecret Party: To 

which Henry Biſhop of Lincoln, who for the like Cauſes had been kept out of 

his Temporalties about two Years, join'd himſelf. Neither would the Avarice 

of the Spen/ers permit them to leſſen the Multitudes of their Enemies; for 

they ſold the King's Pardons and Favours to ſuch as had been concern'd in the 

Barons Conteſt at ſuch exceſlive Rates, both of Lands and Mony, that they 

impoveriſh'd many of the Nobility. In ſum, the Royal Power being in the 

Hands of the Spenſers, and the Chancellor Baldoct, or of their Creatures and 

Favourites, this new Faction had the general Diſcontents of the Nation to 

work upon for their Advantage. | 

The King being thus govern'd, and having ſent his Brother Edmand Earl of 

Kent to compole the Affairs of Gaſcony, the Matter was ſoon brought to this 

f Ive: That whereas the King refolv'd to have gone in Perſon into . the 

Spenſers, who dreaded a Separation from his Perſon, as knowing the Reverence 

of that to be their only Safegard, perſuaded the King, contrary to the Opinion 

of all others, to oblige the Queen 1n her Requeſts, and ſend her over to nego- 

A. D. tate his Affairs with her Brother the French King. All this the in a ſhort 

1324 Tune pertorm'd, and by her Suit and Management all Differences were com- 

„ pos d, upon Condition that King Edward ſhould give to his Son Prince Ed- 

Reg. 3. ward the Dukedom of Gaſcony and the Earldom of Ponthieu, for which the 

The Queen King of France was willing to accept of his young Nephew's Homage. This 

3 being effected, the Prince was ſent over for that Purpoſe to his Mother, to the 

| utter Ruin of the King his Father and all his Favourites: For the Heir of En- 

gland being in Foreign Parts, and among the contrary Faction, all their Conſul- 
tation was, under Colour of defeating the Henſers, how to accompliſh their own 
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Deſigns. And what ſtrengthen d their Intereſt was the Arrival of young Nager 
Mortimer from England, a Verſon as much in Favour with the Queen as the 
Spenſers were with the King, who having been impriſon'd in the Tower for 
joining in the late Rebellion, had either corrupted or poiſon'd his Keepers, and 
made bis Eſcape with other Fugitives into France. Now the Queen and Prince 
having perform'd the whole of their Negotiation, the King about Mrchae/maſs 
ſent ſeveral kind Letters and Meſſages to them to deſire them to return into 
England; but the Conſpiracy not being ripe, ſhe deferr'd the Thing upon ſe- 
veral Pretences, and detain'd her Son ſtill. Among many that went over with 
the young Prince was Stapleton Bilhop of Exeter, who perceiving the Fami- 
liarity between the Queen and Mortimer to be greater than was agreeable either 
to her Honour or Duty, and ſeeing him and other Fugitives enjoy that Privacy 
in Council that was aſlign'd to himſelf, he return'd ſecretly and unexpectedly 
into England, and faithfully inform d the King of all that he knew. 
ware The unfortunate King Edward now clearly ſeeing his Error, by the Great- 
neſs of his Dangers, earneſtly ſolicited the King of France to ſend home the 
Queen and the Prince; but that not ſucceeding, he imprudently in the City of 
London caus d them to be proclaim'd Enemies to the Kingdom, baniſhing them 
and all their Adherents from the ſame. For his greater Security alſo he caus'd 
the Ports to be carefully watch'ds and beſides this, there was a Deſign laid, as 
it was ſuppos'd and believ'd, to take away, the Lives of the Queen and Prince. 
The Queen on the other Side, fearing that the Spen/ers Gold might ruin all 
her Proceedings in France, politickly retir'd out of the Way, till with the 
Prince, the Lord Mortimer, and her other Adherents, were arriv'd ſafely in 
Hainault. There was alſo ſome other Reaſons to move Queen 1/abe/ to de- 
part out of France, beſides the Danger of Deſigns againſt her Perſon, as to di- 
vert and remove a War from her Native Country, which for her ſake began 
now to be infeſted on the Sea-Coaſts : For Sir 2 Oturwin, Sir Nicolas 
Kiried, and Sir John Felton, with the Navy of the Ports, and of other Places, 
had by Commiſſion from the King ſo ſcoured the narrow Seas, that they within 
a ſhort T'ime, brought a hundred and twenty Norman Ships into England, as 
lawful Prizes. And further, whereas thoſe two Biſhops, which the Lope had 
ſent over upon her Account, were return'd out of England, without doing or 
hoping to do her any Service, ſhe was fully perſuaded that the Sword or nothing 
could effect it. 

L. u But at Hainault ſhe. found a hearty and honourable Reception from Milliam 
er. the Earl of that Country; where, contrary to the Advice and Conſent of the 
Peers of England, the contracted the Prince her Son, then not fourteen Years 
of Age, to Philippa, one of the Earl's Daughters; and with the Mony of 
her Portion rais'd Soldiers out of Hainault and Germany for her Service in En- 
gland. Being provided with Men and Veſſels, ſhe embark'd for England with 
her Son, and Edmund Earl of Kent the King's Brother, Roger Mortimer, and 
many others who fled out of England, and with two thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fifty ſeven Men at Arms, commanded by John the Earl's Brother, the 
landed at Harwich on Wedneſday before Michaelmaſs Day, where the was 
join'd by the Earl-Marſhal ; the Earl of Leiceſter, with ſeveral Barons and 

nights, and almoſt all the Prelates, but chiefly with the Biſhops of Lincoln, 
Hereford and Ely, who together compos'd a conſiderable Army, which being 
refreſh d at St. Edmund's Bury, ſet forwards to meet with all Oppoſers. The 
unfortunate King, now deſtitute of Friends and Means, as well as Courage and 
Counſel, demanded Aſſiſtance of the City of London, where he recciv d this 
Anſwer, That they would honour and obey the King, Queen and Prince, but 
. would ſhut their Gates againſt all Foreigners and Traitors to the Realm. The 
King and his few Friends repoſing no Aſſurance in this Anſwer, committed 
an Error worſe than any of his former, by retiring himſelf into the Weſt, with 
his inſeparable Favourites the Spenſers, Baldock and others, there to raiſe an 
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ainſt the Queen. But before his Departure, he left his other Son, the 
* John of En in the Tower of London, with his Niece the Counteſs 
of Glocefter Wife to the younger Henſer, committing the Government of the 
Tower to Sit John Weſton, who was well rovided of Men and Ammunition. 
He alſo by Proclamation commanded all Men to kill and M Queen's 
Adherents, none excepted but her ſelf, the Prince, and Edmund 
and that none upon pain of Death, and Forfeiture of Eſtates, ſhould any ways 
aid or aflift them; and that whoever brought him the Head of the Lord Mor- 
timer, ſhould be rewarded with a thouſand Pounds. Thus the King took his 
final leave of the City of London, and in a great Meaſure of his Rule and Do- 
minion. 
The Queen 
Power creaſe? Force, which to retain, as well as to encreaſe, Letters and Rumours were di- 
ſpers'd in all Parts, declaring That the King of France, to aid his Siſter, had 
got ready ſo many Dukes, Earls and others, that England could ſcarce main- 
tain them. This falſe Report had great Effect upon ſuch as depended upon the 
Force of Arms; but to thoſe whom the Power of Religion might move, it was 
as ſubtlely, tho as falſely ſpread abroad, That the Pope had excommunicated 
all ſuch as had taken up Arms againſt the Queen; and the more to countenance 
the Faction, that two Cardinals impley'd about that Affair, were ſeen in the 
Queen's Camp. Beſides theſe, it was proclaim'd, That the Cauſes of the Queen's 
Arrival were only to deliver the Nation from the King's Evil Counſellors, 
which were nam'd to be the two Spenſers, Robert Baldock Lord Chancellor, 


She purſue: the 
King- 


z 


The King re: having ſuſtaind much Damage at Sea, he came on Shore in Glamorganſbure, 
"= where he entruſted himſelf to God, and the Faith of the Wet, who till re- 


the younger Spen/er's Head to the Queen, ſhould have two thouſand Pounds 


ford, the Queen's chief Counſellor, preach'd before her, the Army and the 


rl of Kent; 


On the contrary Side the Queen in a ſhort Time gather'd a very conſiderable 6-4 


and their Favourites; all others were to be ſafe, that nothing ſhould be taken 
from any Subje& without paying ready Mony, and a Penalty was impos'd on 
all who ated contrary, as for the Value of three Pence to loſe a Finger, fix 
Pence the Hand, and twelve Pence the Head; and finally whoſoever brought 


Reward. With theſe outward Shows of Juſtice and Reaſon, the Queen with 
her Son and whole Army purſu'd the King, as it had been agreed in a Council 
of War, marching firſt into the City of Oxford; where the Biſhop of Here- 


Univerſity, believing the Cauſe of her Proceedings, and taking for his Text, 
My Head, my Head aketh ; from whence he concluded, contrary to the Rules 
of Phyſick, as well as Precepts of Divinity, that an aking and ſick Head of a 
Kingdom, was of Neceſſity to be taken off, and not otherwiſe to be cured. 
In the mean Time the Londoners in Favour of the Queen, and Hatred of the 
Spenſers, committed horrid Outrages, beſides inhuman Sacrilege in cutting off 
the Biſhop of Exeter's Head, and ſome others, whom the King had left Guar- 
dians of the City, among whom was a Citizen of their own John de Marchal, 
an Acquaintance of the younger Spenſer. They alſo got the Tower into their 
Poſſeſſion, placing and diſplacing the Garriſon and Officers at their Pleaſure, un- 
der the Name of the Lord John of Eltham, the King's ſecond Son, whom they 
proclaim'd Cuſtos of the City and the Kingdom. They alſo ſet at Liberty all 
Priſoners, which by the popular Queen's Commands was done throughout the 
Nation; and all Exiles and Fugitives were recall'd, who all flocking to the City 
of London, made no ſmall Addition to her Forces. 
The miſerable King had now the clamorous Effects of ill Counſels calling 
too loud upon him; yet found no Way left to recover or repair the Misfortunes 
to which thoſe Errors had reduc'd him. Where-ever he went he found but few 
Subjects, for thoſe with their Hearts were loſt before; but being led on by un- 
certain Advices, after many Motions, as various as his former Humour, he took 
Shipping with a few Friends, intending for the Iſle of Lundy, or Ireland; but 


tain'd their former Love to him, lying ſecret amongſt them in the Abby of 
Nethe. 
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Nethe. In the mean Time the Queen with increaſing Forces, and reſtleſs Re- 
venge, purſu'd her flying Husband and Soveraign; and from Oxford march d 
directly to Gloceſter, and from thence to Briſtol; which being fortify'd as well 
as the Time would permit, was committed by rhe King to the Care of the 
Earl of Arundel, and the elder Spenſer. But this Place ſoon yielded to that 
Succeſs, which ſeem'd to deny all Hopes to the King's declining Conditi- 
on. Old Spenſer was there taken and executed upon the common Gallows =o 
with all the Rigour that Revenge and Conqueſt could invent; and with as 
much Contempt of Law, as he and his Son had formerly ſhew'd. They con- 
demn'd him without Trialz and prevented his natural End, which could not 
have been long, being then near ninety Years of Age. 
The King having lain conceal'd for ſome Time, Proclamations were daily iſ- 
4 fſud from the Queen's Army declaring, That if King Edward would come in 
and conform himſelf to the Laws and Government of the Nation, he ſhould 
be reſtor'd by the general Conſent of the People. But the King, not daring to 
truſt to this Declaration, kept himſelf ſtill conceaPd with Spenſer; upon which 
the Queen with her Forces and Friends at Hereford undertook to diſpoſe of the 
Government, and by the Conſent of the Lords and Community or England, 
Prince Edward was made Cuſtos or Guardian of the Kingdom, and had Fealty . 
{worn to him accordingly; the Biſhop of Norwich was made Chancellor of the 5, xing«om. 
Realm, and the Biſhop of Wincheſter Treaſurer. But the King's Perſon was ſtill 
too great to be kept long in ſecret; for the revengeful Eyes of the late Earl of | 
Lancaſter's Brother, with ſome others, ſoon diſcover d him in his Retirement; 
and by the Force of Mony and Arms they got him into their Poſſeſſion, toge- 
ther with the younger Spenſer, Chancellor Baldock, and Simon de Reding. The 
King was convey'd by the Earl from the Place of his Captivity to Monmouth, The King is 
to * and ſo to the Caſtle of Kenel worth in Warwickſhire, belonging to 
the Earl of Leiceſter, to whoſe Cuſtody he was committed: 'The other three, 
Spenſer, Baldock and Reding, were ſtrongly guarded to Hereford, there to be 
diſpos'd at the Pleaſure of their moſt mortal Enemies. Before their Arrival, the 
Earl of Arundel with ſome others were beheaded, chiefly to oblige Mortimer, 
who now govern'd the Queen's Affections as well as Affairs. The younger Spen- 
ſer was carry'd along, only to grace the Queen's triumphant March; and, 
as the chief Cauſe of her taking Arms, he was render'd a moſt contemptible Spe- 
Qacle, and expos d in a fitting Poſture, to increaſe the Scorns and Reproaches 
that uſually attend ſuch miſerable Objects. But he was ſoon eas'd of his Suf- 
ferings, and receiv'd Sentence of Death from the Judge William Truſſel; then 
being ignominiouſſy dragg'd to the Place of Execution, he was hung upon a Yong spenger 
Gallows fifty Foot high, and after that beheaded and quarter'd; they who *. 
brought him to the Queen having their promis'd Reward of two thouſand 
Pounds. His Head was ſet up at London, and his Quarters in four Parts of the 
Kingdom; and Simon de Reding was hang'd ten Foot lower than he in the ſame 
Place. This Execution was done on a Monday, in Revenge of the Death of 
the Earl of Lancaſter, whoſe Blood was ſhed on that Day. As to Chancellor 
Baldock, he was committed to the Bilhop of Hereford's Care, who brought 
him to London; where the tumultuous People took him by Violence, and tho 
he was a Biſhop, thruſt him into Newgate, where he dy'd miſerably. 

After ſome Stay at Hereford, the Queen came to London with her Son Ed- A. P 
ward, and her Favourite Mortimer; where the was receiv'd with as many Te: 
ſtimonies of Joy and Satisfaction, as could ariſe from two ſuch great Cauſes, as 1327. 
the Misfortunes of her Husband, and her own Succeſs. A Parliament or Coll Reg. 20. 
vention was then ſummon d, which was held the next Day after the Epiphany; 
where it was adjudg d and declar'd That King Edward was untit to govern the 
Kingdom any longer, for theſe Reaſons: Firſt, © For that in all his Reign he has Articles againſt 
© been miſs-led and govern'd by others, who gave himevil Counfel tothe Diſhonour &»g Eeward: 
*of Himſelf, and the Deſtruct ion of the Church and his People, not conſide- 


ring 


La More. 


Walſing, 
545. 
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« xj owing whether it was Good or Evil; nor would remedy theſe Thin 
6 — — Aces, road by the chief Men of his Kingdom, nor ſuffer — 
«© be redreſs d. Secondly, He would not ſubmit to good Counſel, nor the good 
Government of his Kingdom; but neglecting the Buſineſs of the Realm, gave 
« himſelf to Works and Employments unbecoming his Station. Th n e want of 
good Government he loſt the Kingdom of Scotland, and other Terri ories in 
Gaſcony and Ireland, which his Father had left to him in a peaceable State, 
« Fourthly, Ey his Pride and Cruelty he deſtroy d the Holy Church, and her 
ac chief Miniſters, impriſoning ſome, and diſtreſſing others; and alſo executed, 
ijmpriſon d, baniſh d, and diſinherited many great and noble Men of the Land. 
« Fifthly, Whereas he was bound — Oath to do Juſtice to all, he only obſerv'd 
his own Profit, and the Avarice of his wicked Counſellors; nor did he regard 
the other Points of his Coronation Oath. Sixthly, He abandon'd his King. 
dom, and endeavour'd to deſtroy it and his People; and what was worſe, by 
the Cruelty and Default of his Perſon, he was become incorrigible without 
Hopes of Amendment. All which were ſo notorious, as not to be gainſaid. 
He # declar'd For theſe Reaſons he was declar'd no King, and his Son appointed to be crown' 
ne King. which was proclain!'d in the great Hall of Weſtminſter, with the univerſal Con- 
ſent of the People there preſent; and the Arch-bithop of Canterbury made a 
Sermon upon this Text, The Voice of the People is the Voice of God, ex- 
horting all there preſent to invoke the King of Kings for the Perſon they had 
then choſen. | 5 
The Queen, when ſhe heard of this heavy Sentence, of depoſing her Huf- La her 
band, ſeem'd to fink under the Weight he was to bear, and to act the Part of «. * 
a tender and dutiful Wife; but ſhe who had reduc'd him to that Condition cou'd 
ſcarcely with feign'd Tears and Lamentations perſuade others to believe that ſhe 
really deplor'd it. Beſides that u juſtifiable Paſhon for Mortimer, which had 
ſo long and ſo violently govern'd her, was a convincing Proof that there was 
not Kindneſs enough left for her unhappy Husband to cauſe a ſincere Grief 
for his Calamities. The Prince her Son, either mov'd by that ſpecious Shew 
of Sorrow, which might eaſily deceive his innocent Youth, or rather urg'd by 
his own natural and generous Temper, ſolemnly vow'd That he would never 
accept of the Crown but by his Father's Conſent. Upon which Commiſſioners 
were {cnt to the King at Kenelworth Caſtle, conſiſting of three Biſhops, two 
Earls, two Barons, two Abbots, and two Juſticiaries; among whom was Judge 
T ruſe, Proxy to the whole Parliament. The Biſhops of Lincoln and Here- 
ford went before to prepare and perſuade the King to reſign the Crown; and 
He in perſua. as Promiſes frequently exceed Performances, they afſur'd him, He fhould live 
ded 10 vun. more happy than before, and that in Effect he ſhould only reſign his Cares, and 
enjoy an undiſturb d Quiet and Plenty. On the other fide they threatned, That 
if he refus'd to Grant what the People would certainly Take, and which was 
deſir'd of him to JH" his Son, he could not prevent his own Fate, but 
would bring Mis fortunes upon his Poſterity ;, for in that Caſe the People would 
chuſe a King that had no Relation to his Blood. 

Upon the Arrival of the Commiſhoners, who were to receive his Refignati- 1. 
on, the poor diſpirited King came forth cloath'd in deep Mourning anſwerable 
to his Sorrows; and at the Sight of that Power which was to take away his, 
he could ſupport himſelf no longer, but ſunk with the Weight of his Afflicti- 
ons down to the Ground, But after ſome Time being reviv'd and recover'd, 
the Biſhop of Hereford deliver d to him the ſubject Matter of their Commiſſion, 
with the fatal ray Daya of his Non-Compliance, which muſt involve his 
Son and Poſterity in his — Condition: Upon whieh the King being 
| greatly de jected, told them, That he ſubmitted to all Things with the more 

atience, becauſe his Crimes and Offences had caus'd the Miſery that was fal- 
len upon him; yet it was a moſt afflitting 7 hought to him, That his 'People 
ſhould retain ſuch Hatred againſt him, as not to endure him any _— or 


er 
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their Soveratgn : 21 his Condition would admit of any Conſolation," it muſt 
ne 


proceed from the Ki 


is Reſignation which princi 


ly conſiſted in the Surrender of his Diadem 


ſs they had ſhown to his Son, which he could not but 
grateful acknowledge. This ſaid, they proceeded to the ſhort Ceremony of JM Mam 
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his Reſignation. 


and Enſigns of Majeſty to the Uſe of his Son the new King. For the Form of 


it, this being the firſt known in England, they could follow no Precedent, but 
were oblig'd to make one, and Judge Truſſe/ put it into the Stile of Law to 
render it more Authentick, and pronounc'd it after this Manner, 1 William 


* Truſſel in the Name of all the Men of the Land of England, and of all 


© the Parliament Procurator, reſign to Thee Edward the 


omage that was 


* made to Thee ſometime, and from this Time forwards, I defy Thee and 


« prive Thee of all Royal Power z and I ſhall never be Attendant on Thee as 
« King after this Time. Which being done, Sir Thomas Blunt Knight Stew- 
ard of the Houſhold, by breaking his Staff, reſign d his Office, and declar'd that 
the late King's Family was diſcharg'd. This was done upon the twenty ſecond 
Day of January, in the forty third Year of his Age, after an unfortunate and 


diſhonourable Reign of nineteen Years, fix Months, and fifteen Days. 


Here ended all the Power and 1 of King Edward the Second, 
t 


ruggles that uſually artend ſuch 
Conteſts; and in our Hiſtory this is the firſt Inſtance where a King fell with 


which dropt from him without thoſe violent 


ſo little Honour, and ſo great Infidelity, that found neither Sword nor Tongue 
to aſlert his Right. Tho' England had endur'd great Miſeries and Alflicti- 
ons, through the Violence and Ambition of ſome of her Kings, yer ſhe had 
been govern'd by Men, and thoſe Troubles were incident to vigorous Diſpoſi- 
tions; but under this King, who could neither gain nor keep, the Nat ion ſu- 
ſtain'd all thoſe Calamities that could proceed from the Weakneſſes and Levities 


of a Child. His very Nature was ſo paſſive and complying, that he ſeem'd not #i- Charader. 


only to have been govern'd, but even actuated 4 Favourites, who directed 
and carry'd him as they pleas'd, commanded his Perſon and Kingdom, and only 
made uſe of his Name to colour and countenance their Villanies. For this 
Prince was not, like ſome of the former, ruin'd by a violent graſping at unlaw- 


ful Power; but by meanly ſubjecting himſelf to the Power and Guidance of 


Others: And as Pride, Obſtinacy and Ambition were the Vices that embroyl'd 
ſome of the former Reigns; ſo Eaſineſs, Complacency, and Submiſſion or rather 
Subje&ion were the Ruin of this: Which cannot ſo much be call'd Vices in 
themſelves, as they became ſo, in being unfortunately plac'd. In ſhort he was 
more weak than wicked, and his Exorbitancies met with as great, or greater in 
his People. He was too much given to Drink, but remarkable for his Conti- 
nence; and he left ſome Remains of his Charity and Piety behind him, having 
founded Orial College and St. Mary-Hall in Oxford, and built a Church for 
Friars at his Manor of Langley. 


In the Beginning of this King's Reign all the Knights Templars throughout 74. ogruai- 


England were at once arreſted, and committed to Priſon. They were a famous 1 


Order of Knights inſtituted by Baldwin King of Feruſalem about two hundred 
Years before, and firſt appointed for the Defence of that City, and the ſafe Con- 
duct of thoſe that travelled thither. Afterwards they were diſpers d through all 
the Kingdoms of Chriſtendom, and by the pious Munificence of Princes and 
others, enrich d with infinite Poſſeſſions, which caus d them to degenerate from their 
firſt Inſtitution, and to become exorbitantly vicious and ſcandalous. So that all 
the Kings of Chriſtendom at the ſame Time joyning together, caus d them to 
be apprehended within their Dominions, and to be depriv'd both of their Or- 
der and Eſtates Being firſt condemn'd in a general Council held at Lienna, 


_ Eſtates were afterwards given to another Order of Knights call d Heſpita- 
Bas | 
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Book II 


8 E C T. III 
The Reign of King EDWARD the Third. 


Containing 5 o Tears, 4 Months, and 27 Days. 


A. D. I HE Wounds and Weakneſſes which the Publick ſuſtain'd in the #44 


Reign of King Edward the Second, were in a few Years cur'd by 
A that of his mighty Son; and the Exgliſʒ Nation not only recover d 
Reg. 1. Vigour and Strength, but alſo Beauty and Glory: But the Worth and Grandeur 
of this Prince did not immediately appear, he being not full fifteen Years of Age at his 
Father's Reſignat ion, and therefore continu d under the Tuitionand Government of 
others. Shortly after the Depoſition and Reſignation of the old King, great Prepara- 
tions were made for this young Prince's Coronation, and he was firſt proclaim d 
King by Order and Conſent of Parliament on the twenty fifth Day of Zanua. 
ry. And immediately after Writs were iſſu'd out to all the Sheriffs of the 
Kingdom to proclaim the new King's Peace, in which he declar'd to the Peo- 
le That his Father the late King had, by the Advice and Conſent of the No- 
2 y and Community of the Realm, made a free and voluntary Reſignation of 
his Regal Dignity to him, as being his Eldeſt Son, and Heir to the King- 
dom. Upon Sunday the firſt of February, this youthful Hero was firſt girded 
with the Sword of Knighthood by the Hands of his Coſen Henry Earl of Lan- 
King Edward caſter, and then crown'd at Weſtminſter by Walter Reginald Arch-Biſhop of 
„Canterbury with great Solemnity : And as an Earneſt of the numerous Benefits 
olf his ſucceeding Reign, a general Pardon was proclaim'd; which gave Occaſi- 
on to ſucceeding Kings to grant the like at their Acceſſion to the Crown, in 
Imitation of ſo renown'd an Example. But by reaſon of his unripe Years, 
twelve of the chief Nobility were appointed as Guardians to Him and the 
Hi: Guardians, Kingdom, till he ſhould be of Age, = Arch-Biſhops of Canterbury and Tork, 
the Biſhops of Wincheſter, Hereford and Worceſter, the two Earls of Norfolk 
and Kent, both Uncles to the King, and five Barons, Warren, Wake, Percy, 
Ingham and Roſs. But the Queen and the Lord Mortimer notwithſtanding 
uſurp'd this Charge, and in a great meaſure took all to themſelves; and the 
Queen's Dowry was ſo unreaſonably enlarg'd, that the King her Son had 
ſcarce a Third Part of the Crown Revenues to himſelf; of which Mortimer 
made great Advantage, to advance his Creatures, and eſtabliſh his own Autho- 
rity and Grandeur. 
fore the Affairs of England were fully eſtabliſh'd, Robert King of Scot- 
land, tho' decay'd and infirm, remembring how much he had ſuffer'd from this 
E King's Grand-father, notwithſtanding the Peace agreed on three Years 
fore, reſolv d to take Advantage of the unſetled Times, and invade the King- 
The Scots in- dom of England; and accordingly about Eaſter, he ſent the Earl of Murrey 
vade England. and Sir Fames Douglas with an Army into England to waſte and ravage the 
Country, according to their former Methods of Invaſion. On the other Side 
young Edward, inflam d with a Deſire of revenging the diſhonourable Defeats 
1n his Father's 2 and being inform d of the Scorch Deſigns, by the Ad- 
The King pre- Vice of his Council publiſh'd his Proclamations, commanding all Noblemen and 
, againſt others to be well appointed according to their Ranks and Degrees, and to at- 
TOP tend him at the City of Jork on Aſcenſion Day. He alſo ſent to the Lord 


c 


Netti. 
Freiſart. 
Neun 


John Beaumont, Brother to the Earl of Hainault, whom the Queen had brought 
over from the Low- Countries, requeſting his Company and Aſliſtance in this 


Expedition, and that he would be at Tor“ at the appointed Time, with what 
Men of Arms he could procure. To which the Lord Beaumont readily com- 
ply'd; and gathering together out of Hainault, Flanders, Brabant, Artois and 

| other 
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other Places many brave Noblemen and Knights to accompany him, conſiſti ng 
of five hundred Men at Arms, all gallantly appointed and mounted, he arriv' 
at the City of 7ork three Days before Mhit ſontide, where he found the young 
King, the Queen his Mother, and all his Lords, and a powerful Army, at- 
tending his Coming. Shortly after their Arrival, there * a great and 
unhappy Conteſt between ſome of the Archers of the Eng iþ Army, and the 
Servants of the Foreigners, begun and promoted, as it was believ'd, by ſome 
Male-contents Friends to the Spenſers and the late Earl of Arundel, which not 
only caus'd the ſhedding of ſome Blood in the Army, but alſo became a great 
Impediment in the deſign d Expedition. The Occaſion of the Quarrel was found 
to be in the Engliſh, which tho by the King's Care it was with ſome Difficulty 
appeas'd, yet it was an ominous Preſage of the ill Succeſs of that Enterprize 
and becauſe in the Minds of ſome of the Parties offended there ſtill remain 
ſome ſecret Reſentments, it happen'd that all the promiſing Endeavours of the 
King of England came at that Time to little or no Effect. : 

After fix Weeks Continuance in and about Tor-, King Edward, hearing 
that the Scots were enter'd England, left that Place, and with his Barons and 
Forces, and the Lord Beaumont and his Men, march'd to the City of Dur- 
ham. Before which Time, notwithſtanding the Care of the Earl-Marſhal at 
Newcaſtle, and the Lord Mowbray at Carliſle, the Scots had paſs d the River 
Tyne. with an Army conſiſting of four thouſand Men at Arms, Knights and 
Eſquires well mounted, and a thouſand others arm d after their Country Fathion, 
upon ſmall inconſiderable Horſes, beſides their Forces on Foot. King Edward 
being inform'd of this, and the Devaſtations they made, immediately gave Com- 
mand for every Man to diſlodge, and follow the Lord Marſhal's Banner; and 
thus prepar'd, he with his mighty Army advanc'd towards the Enemy, with no He marches . 
better Guide to direct him, than the Smoak of their Burnings. At length he £9 mm | 
found them incamp'd in Stanhope Park, in the Biſhoprick of Durham, where 
he ſtrongly beleagur'd them on every Side, and ſo contin'd them for the Space 
of fifteen Days, that their Proviſions fail'd them; and being much weaken'd 
with Hunger, they were conſtrain d to invent a Way for their Eſcape. ' And 
therefore they prepar'd great Numbers of Fleaks, Hurdels and Faggots, by the 
help of which, in the following Night, they and their Horſes paſs'd ſafely out 
of the Park, over a deep and mooriſh Ground, which by the Negligence or 
Treachery of ſome great Men in King Edward's Army was left 9. ewe] 
and with all Speed and Secrecy fled from the Sight of the Eng/iſp to the next They mate 
Mountains. King Edward, inrag'd at their Eſcape, with his whole Army % Eee. 
purſu'd them from Place to Place for many Days together; but could not diſco- 
ver them, 'till after a Proclamation of a hundred Pounds per Annum, and the 
Honour of Knighthood, to be given to any who would bring certain Intelligence 
where they were incamp'd, he was inform'd by One who had labour'd for that 
Purpoſe, that they were lodg'd in a certain Mountain, ſix Miles from his 
Camp, and attended his Coming with a Deſign to give him Battel. Upon this 
pleaſing Account, the King and his Army, having perform'd all Acts of Devo- 
tion, and refreſh'd themſelves and Horſes, follow'd this new made Knight as 
their Guide through difficult Paſſages, and about Noon arriv'd within Sight of 
their Enemies. | | 
As the Engliſh had the greater Army, ſo the Scorch had the Advantage of 
the Ground, having drawn up their Men in the Deſcent of the Mountain, 
where a great River ran between the Eng/z and them, ſo full of large Rocks 
and Stones, that the Engliſh could not paſs over to them without the greateſt 
Hazards ;- nor was there Room between the Scotch and River for the Engliſh 
to draw up in Battalia. King Edward therefore, after a Council of War, by 
his Heralds made theſe Propoſals to the Scots, That if they would paſs the King Edward 
River and fight with him in the plain Field, he would freely retire *rill he had fr: them 
teft them ſufficient Space to range their whole Army, that Da), or when they 

| Y Y 2 7 pleas'd 3 
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a5'd; or elſe upon the like Offer, he would come over to them. But the 
— A of neither, ſending this Anſwer to the King of England, 
That ſince the Engliſh were three Times more numerous than they, it would be 
the higheſt Indiſcretion for them 10 abandon that Ground they had choſen for 
their Defence : And ſince the —_ were not ignorant in whoſe Dominions 
they were, and what Waſte they had made, they might correct them if they 
could, for they would ſlay there as long as they thought fir. Upon this An- 
ſwer, King Edward order'd his Men to continue there the Night following, 
and they were forc'd to lye upon the Ground and hard Stones in their Armour, 
without any Conveniency for their Horſes or themſelves 3 and thus the two 
Armies continu'd in Sight of each other for three Days, being neither of them 
deſirous to fight, by reaſon of the Danger in paſſing the River. On the fourth 
Day, the Engliſb perceiving that the Scots had left the Mountain by Night, 
and being inform'd that they were lodg'd on another by the ſame River Side, 
more advantagious than the former by reaſon of a neighbouring Wood, they 
immediately decamp'd and lodg'd themſelves upon another Hill over-againſt the 
Scots, where the two Armies being drawn up, made fair ſhews of a Battel; but 
neither durſt run the Hazard of paſſing the River. Thus they continu'd for 
the Space of eighteen Days, during which Time, ſome of both Parties often 
broke out, and skirmiſh'd with each other, to the Death and Captivity of many; 
and the King of England by his Heralds renew'd his former Propoſal of ac- 
commodating them with convenient Ground to fight on, or to accept of the 
Tie refuſe. like from them; but the Scots continuing in their firſt Reſolution, would con- 
{ent to nothing of that Nature. DIAS, 
4 brave A. Among other Occurrences that happen d during this Time, the brave and 2«. 


temp. couragious, Attempt of the Lord James Douglas ought not to be forgotten, x" 


who 1n the Night Time with two hundred extraordinary Horſemen pals'd the 
River ſome Diſtance from the Engliſh Army, and notwithſtanding the Watch, 
ſuddenly broke into the Camp, and flew divers of the Army without Reſiſtance; 
then riding up to the King's Tent, cut ſome of the Cords of it, and flew the 
King's Chaplain who valiantly defended his Maſter, from whence he retir'd 
with the Loſs of a few Men to his own Army. From this Time the Engl: 
were more careful in their Watch, and the moſt Part lay every Night in their 
Arms, to prevent the like Attempts ; and tho the Scots were a hardy People 
enduring * ain Cold and Labour, and ſatisfy'd with a mean and ſpare Diet, 
yet at this Time wanting all Proviſions, and loſing all Hopes of further Suc- 
ceſs this Campaign, they refolv'd to break up with all convenient Speed, and 
return to their proper Habitat ions; and therefore, after they had waſted all 
e Scots te- that might be uſeful to the Engi1ſn, they privately retir'd at Midnight, and got 
"re bore ſafe into their own Country. In the mean Time the King of England and his 
Lords, highly diflatisfy'd at this Diſappointment, took Counſel what was beſt 
to be done; and duely confidering that the Soldiers were fatigu'd with frequent 
Removals, Hunger, Wet, Cold, ill Lodgings and hard Paſſages, and that their 
Horſes were weaken'd for Want of Conveniencies and good Proviſion, they 
concluded that it would be to no Advantage to purſue the Scots any further. 
And having ſpent above a Month in an uſeleſs Purſuit, the King repair'd with 
his Army to Durham, and within three Days after to Zork, where he found the 
Queen his Mother, and divers other noble Ladies, who receiv'd him and his 
Company with great Joy. Here the King gave leave to all Soldiers to return 
to their Habitations, and diſmiſsd the Lord Beaumont and all his Retinue and 
The King net Attendance with munificent Rewards for all former Services. And thus the 
1 cee. mighty Preparation which King Edward and his Friends had made for the Ruin 
| of the ſmall Scorch Army, came to little Effect; and this young King born for 
ViRtories and Triumphs, was depriv'd of the Honour of his firſt ion; the 
ill Succeſs of which was afterwards charg d 1 Lord Mortimer, who is 

e 


ſaid to have kept private Intelligence with th y, and to have ſuffer d them 
a to eſcape without Damage. During 
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ue. During theſe Tranſactions in the North, the old depos d King remain'd cloſe % ent. 


&c. 


Ibid. 


—y 


Priſoner at Kenelworth Caſtle in Warwickſhire, with an Allowance of a hun- 7 π⁹ N 
dred Marks a Month for his Expences; but depriv'd of all other Human Com- 
forts, eſpecially the Company of his Queen, whom he {till lov'd intirely, tho 
ſhe was the great Cauſe of his Ruin. All his ſoft and tender Invitations by 
Letters were fruſtrated by the Vigilance of Mortimer, who conſented to her 
ſending civil Anſwers and Suits of Apparel, but perſuaded her, That his De- 
frgn was only to murder her, if he could get her into his Power. This great 
Neglect caus'd him with many Sighs to ſay to his Keepers, I herein have 1 
offended my Wife, and my Son, whom they have made King ;, that neither 
of them will let me ſee their Faces? But in a ſhort Time the Nation began Te LA 
enſibly to reflect upon his ſad Fate, calmly to conſider the Pretences of his Ene- ““ „. 
mies, and to contrive how they might be kind to him, and prevent further Miſ- 
chiefs. His chief Keeper alſo, the Earl of Lancaſter, began to be every Way 
obliging to him, highly commyſerating his deplorable State, and many Lords 
and Others thought upon Means to deliver him out of his Captivity. The No- 
tice or rather Suſpicion of this extreamly ſtartled Mortimer and the Queen, 
and all the chief Actors in this Tragedy, who reviewing all their former Acti- 
ons, and dreading the old King's Liberty as their own inevitable Ruin, imme- 
diatcly reſolv'd to remove him from Kenelworth Caſtle, and appointed him two 
new Keepers, Thomas Gournay and Fohn Maltravers Knights, Perſons of a 
rough and incompaſlionate 'Temper. Theſe two impious Agents had Com- 
miſſion to enter any Fortreſs and Caſtle in the Kingdom; and by them he was 
remov'd from Kenelworth, and hurry'd about in the Night from one Place to 
another, as firſt to the Caſtle of Corfe in Dor/erſhire, then to Briſtol Caſtle, 
and at length to Berkley Caſtle in Gloceſterſbire; and all this to diſappoint his 
Friends, and to prevent their Aſſiſtance. In his Paſſage to Bark/ey Caſtle they ne « ame. 
us d the moſt horrid Indignities to him; and the more to diſguiſe him from any F rente. 
Man's Knowledge they ſhav'd his Head and Beard; which was done in the open 

Fields, by the Commandment of Gournay, who caus d the miſerable King to fit 
on 2 Mole-Hill while the Barber ſhavd him, who uſing cold Water out of a 
Ditch told him, That that ſhould ſerve him for this Time; to which he 
mournfully reply That they ſhould not hinder him of warm Water to his 

ſaving, and therewithal let fall a ſhower of Tears that overflow d his Face and 

Beard. 

At Barkley Caſtle they proceeded to greater Inhumanities and more barbarous 

Uſages, endeavouring to deſtroy him by unheard of Contrivances : But being 

— ck in their Deſigns by his Strength of Body and Fortitude of Mind, 

they deſir d freth Inſtructions from ſome at Court, who directly intimated the 

Neceſlity of removing him; only the ſubtle Biſhop of Hereford is ſaid to have 

ſent them this dark ambiguous Line, Edwardum occidere nolite timere bonum 

eft, at once incouraging the Murder, and reſerving an Excuſe for himſelf. 

However to remove all Difficulties, upon the twenty ſecond Day of Seprember, 

finding him in his Bed, they preſs'd heavy Bolſters and Pillows upon his Head, «14 4ari«- 

and through a ductile Pipe thruſt up a red hot Iron into his Bowels and Body; % 

and in this cruel manner murder'd him, that no Wound or Mark of a violent : 


Death might be found upon him. For the Body being afterwards view'd by 


many conſiderable Citizens of Briſtol and Glocefter, ſummon'd thither for that 
purpoſe, they could find no Sign either of Wound or Poiſon; ſo that their Evi- 
dence confirm d the Report ſpread abroad, that he dy d of the Extremity of 
Grief. Thus fell the unfortunate King Edward the Second, who for his meek 
and pious Behaviour under his Afflictions, was afterwards reputed a Saint. This 
happen'd about eight Months after he was depos'd ; and his Body was carry'd 


to Gloceſter, where without any Funeral Pomp it was bury'd in St. Peter's 


Minſter by the Benedictine Friars. Afterwards his Son erected to his Memory 
a fair Monument with his Portraiture of Alabaſter, in the ſecond Arch = 
| ort 
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North Side of the Altar, between two Pillars of the Tuſcan Order, about 
which are painted the Figures of ſeveral Stags, with which, as common Fame 
tells us, his Corps was drawn thither from Barkley Caſtle. After this execra- 
ble Paricide the immediate Agents Gournay and Maltravers, inſtead of receiving 
Rewards, met with ſuch terrible Threats from the Queen and Biſhop of Here- 


ford, that they were forc d to fly beyond Sea to ſecure their deteſted Lives. 


Gournay, after three Years Exile, was taken and ſent for England, but in his 
Paſlage had his Head ſtruck off; and Maltravers fled into Germany, where in 
Repentance he had Lime to waſte a miſerable Life. But Heaven's Vengeance 
did not ſtop at the Lives of the chief Contrivers, but afterwards reach d to the 
whole Kingdom; and what happen d to the Progeny of the preſent Prince, 
whoſe Throne (tho' perhaps without his Guilt) was erected upon his Father's 
Blood, the many imbru'd Scaffolds, the various bloody Fields, the infinite 
Slaughters occaſion d by their divided Families, with the extirpated Race of moſt 
of this preſent Nobility, will abundantly teſtifie. 


1 Young Edward having now a Title to the Crown of England beyond E. 
all 3 by the Advice of his Mother and others ſolemniz d the Marriage be- 


rween 


imſelf and the beautiful Lady Philippa, the Earl of Hainault's youngeſt 


Daughter, to whom he had formerly been contracted. The Ceremony was 


perform'd at Jork on the twenty fourth Day of Fanuary ; and on the firſt 
Sunday in Lent the young Queen was crown'd at Weſtminſter with great Pomp 
and Glory, and the Coronation was ſucceeded by all Kinds of magnificent Re- 
joycings for three Weeks after. In Whitſond Week a Parliament was held at 
N in which King Edward firſt mov d about his Title to the Crown 
of France; for Charles King of France, Brother to his Mother Iſabel, being 
lately dead without Iſſue Male ; ny mrs nh, that King Edward acknow- 
ledg'd the Salick Law which excluded Females Inheritance, yet he maintain'd 
this Point, That the Sons of the Daughters, having no ſuch Imbecillity of 
Sexy were not uncapable, and that the Peers of France ought to prefer him, 
who was a Male and Grand-Child to King Philip before Philip of Valois, whom 
they had lately advanc'd, tho' he was but a Nephew. 


iſa-r, 
ing. 


In this Parliament a diſhonourable Peace was concluded between the K ing - 2. 
dom of England and Scotland, chiefly manag'd by the old Queen and Mortz. A.“. 


mer ; by whole Contrivance, the better to confirm it, a Marriage was agreed 
on between Dauid Prince of Scotland, Son to King Robert, and Joan Siſter 
to King Edward; which Match, by Reaſon of the tender Years of the Prince 
who did not exceed ſeven Years of Age, promiſing but little Advantage, 
was oppos'd by moſt of the Nobility of England. Beſides, by the ſe- 
cret Management of the Queen-Mother, Mortimer and Sir Fames Douglas, 
the King by his Charter ſurrender d his Title to the Soveraignty of the King- 
dom of Scotland, and therein releas'd to King Robert and his Heirs, all Ho- 
mages and Fealties that the Kings of Scotland by their ſeveral Charters ought 
to have done to the Crown of England. And alſo he deliver'd up divers Deeds, 
Inſtruments and Records of their former Homages and Fealties done to the 
King of England his Predeceſſors, together with that famous Evidence call'd 
Rag man Rowle, which was ſeal d and ſign d by the King of Scotland and his 
Nobility to King Edward the Firſt ; which contain'd all the ſeveral Services 
that the King of the Scots, and all the Prelates, Earls and Barons of that King- 
dom ought to have done to the King of England for the Time being ; as alſo 
all the Kights that ſeveral Barons and Knights of England ought to have had 
in the Realm of Scotland. At the ſame Parliament were alſo re-deliver'd many 
ancient Jewels and Monuments, among the reſt the Black Croſs of Scotland, 
which King Edward the Firſt brought from the Abby of Scone ; and many 
other Things were tranſacted to the Damage and Diſhonour of the Crown o 


f 
England, againſt the Conſent of the Engl Nobility, by the Procurement of 
Queen 


„ 
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bel and her Party, who at that Time ſo manag'd the Affairs of the 
9 that both Sher and Commons were highly diſſatisfy'd. In Conſi- 
deration of the foreſaid Peace, the intended Marriage, and the diſhonourable 
Surrenders and Releaſes, together with'the Damages done by the Scors, it was 
alſo concluded that King Robert ſhould pay thirty thouſand Marks to the King 
of England, within the Space of three Years. And according to Agreement, 
upon the twenty ſecond Day of July the Marriage was ſolemniz d between = King of — 
David Prince of Scotland and the Lady Joan the King's Siſter, at the Town Ter rdward's 
of Berwick, to the great Diſſatisfaction of the Chief of the Engliſb Nation. In oe. 
another Parliament held in October, the Lord Mortimer procur d himſelf to be 
made Earl of Marche ; at which Time two other Earls were created, the King's 
Brother John of Eltham was made Earl of Cornwall, and Sir James Butler 
of Ireland Earl of Ormond. From which Parliament the Earl of Lancaſter, 
and ſome other Peers, ſeeing the King at the Diſpoſal of others, abſented them- 
ſelves, and by Arms began to redreſs publick Grievances; but by the wiſe Me- 
diation of the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, Matters were adjuſted and they re- 
concil'd to the King. ; | 
Within a Year after the Marriage between Prince David of Scotland and A. D. 
King Edward's Siſter, Robert King of that Country, being worn out with his |, 329. 
great Infirmity, and ſenſible of approaching Death, caus'd his chief Nobility R 
to be aſſembled in his Chamber, and in the Preſence of all committed to them eg. 3. 
the Government of his Son David, then not = elght Years of Age: And 
among many Things touching the Government of the Kingdom of Scotland, he 
ave them theſe politick Inſtructions concerning their Affairs with the Eng liſb. 
Firt That they would never appoint any ſet Battel with the Engliſh, nor ha- King Roben, 
zard the Realm upon the Chance of one Field, but rather to keep them from 8 N 
invading of their Country by frequent Skirmiſhes, Incurſions, and Intercepting 
their Forces ; that if the Scots were defeated, they might ſtill have a Reſerve 


for a new Reſiſtance. Next, That they would not make any laſting Peace 


with England, leſt long Reſt and Inactivity ſhould ſo enervate their Minds 

and Bodies, as they would not be able to endure great Pains and Labour 

and ſince the Engliſh would not continue any longer in Peace, than their Want 

of a convenient Opportunity to attempt a new War, it was ſafeſt for them, 

never to conclude a perpetual Peace with them, nor make any Truce longer than 

three or four Tears. Laſtly, That they would be always mindful, that when 

there appear'd the leaſt Shew of any intended War from England, then to be 

moſt wary and circumſpett, leſt their Enemies ſhould invade their Country, 

and find them unprepar'd for able and timely Reſiſtance. He ſurviv'd not long 

after theſe and ſome other Inſtructions, but dy'd of a Leprofie, in the ai Deas. 
twenty fourth Year of his Reign, leaving his young Son David to ſucceed him David/ucceeds. 


in the Kingdom of Scotland. He was an expert Soldier, valiant and wiſe, and 


Waſſng. 


conſidering the innumerable Difficulties he had in gaining and keeping his King- 
dom againſt King Edward the Firſt, and the Power of England, he may well 
be rank'd in the Number of the braveſt Princes of that Time. 

In the mean Time Earl Mortimer daily encreasd in Power and Grandeur, 
and joining in Intereſt and Affection with the Queen-Mother, diſpos'd of all Of- 
fices and Places, and the Treaſure of the Nation; ſo that many great Men en- 
vy'd and oppos'd him, but none ſo dangerouſly as the King's Uncle Edmund 
Earl of Kent, who endeavour'd to reſcue the young King from the exorbitant 
Power of his Governor, To remove this great Oppoſer, Mortimer by his in- 
ferral Artitices and plauſible Accuſations caus'd him to be condemn'd in a Parli- 
ament held at Wincheſter, for conſpiring to deliver his Brother Edward late 
King of England; being by an extraordinary Contrivance drawn into an ab- 
ſurd Belief that he was ſtill alive, and kept ſecretly in Corfe Caſtle. Thus for 
endeavouring to ſet a dead Man at Liberty the noble Earl of Kent had his Head 
ſtrucken off at Mincheſter; and he became ſo diſmal an Object of Pity from 


Noon 
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n till Night, at the Place of Execution before the Caſtle Gates, none being 
The Earl of * to behcad him, till a vile Wretch of the Marſhalſea was ſent and did 11 
Kentexecured. So little Conſcience did the Malice and Ambition of his potent Adverſaries 
make of ſhedding the Royal Blood; yet the Hand of Heav'n ſeem'd to have 
been upon him for formerly countenancing what was done againſt his Royal 
| Brother; ſo that he loſt his Life in the twenty eighth Year of his Ape. 
King Fdward King Edward, itill under Guardians, in the fame Year was ſummon d by the 5.4. 
4 bis French new King of France to do Homage to him for Gaſcony and other Territories in ** 
Terriories. that Kingdom; which Meſſage was very ungrateful to him: But conſi- 
dering the E nergencies of Affairs, he went over into France and met the French 
King at Amiens; where, to let the French ſee what manner of Prince he was, 
he came ſo royally appointed and attended, as if he deſign d to have ſtrucken 
him with Fear, or Admiration, having many Earls, Barons and Knights, and a 
thouſand Horſe in his Retinue. At the appointed Day, being ploriouſly atti- 
red in Robes of Crimſon Velvet, powder'd with Golden Leopards, his Crown 
on his Head, his mighty Sword by his Side, and his Golden Spurs on his Heels, 
he did his Homage with a Poſture and Magniticence different from any of his 
Predeceſſors. This, and the haughty Reception he met withal, occaſion d a 
great Envy between the two Kings; and prov'd afterwards an Incentive towards 
a bloody War. | 
A. D. At length the Vengeance of Heavn 32 to overtake the haughty and ſub- wg, 
1330. tle Mortimer, whoſe immoderate Power became a Grievance to the State, and &.“ 
R whoſe Familiarity with the Queen-Mother gave Occaſion for ſome to report ſhe 
cg. 4. was with Child by him. The publick Complaints and the ſecret Whiſpers of 
ſeveral of the Nobility rous d up a ſleeping Lion in the young King's Breaſt, ſo 
| that he grew enrag'd at the Proceedings of this ſhining Favourite; for ſuch 
Mortimers were Mortimer's Extravagancies, that he eclipsd the Royal Youth in outward 
dran., Pomp and Magniticence, his Perſon being ſurrounded with a more numerous 
Attendance, and his Authority ſo great that he raisd Men with his Smiles, and 
ruin'd them with his Frowns. The vigorous Edward awaken'd by theſe Pro- 
ceedings, at a Parliament held at Nottingham, reſolv'd to deſtroy this power- 
ful Man whoſe Intereſt threaten'd both him and the Publick. Accordingly, 
with the brave Montague and a few valiant Followers, he enter'd into Nottin- 
gham Caſtle by Night, through a ſecret Mine in a Rock, ſince calVd Mort: 
He i» ſeix/don. mer's Hole, and with ſome little Bloodſhed ſeiz d upon Mortimer with the 
Qucen, tho he had no leſs than a hundred and eighty Knights in his Retinue, 
belides Eſquires and Gentlemen. With him were taken the Lord Geoffry Mor- 
timer his Son, and Sir Simon de Bedford a great Agent of his; and all three 
were ſent Priſoners to the Tower of London under a ſtrong Guard. This be- 
ing done, the King by common Conſent of Parliament took into his Hands his 
Mother's exceſlive Dowry, and reſtrain'd her extravagant Living to a narrow 
Penſion of three thouſand Pounds per Annum, confining her within as narrow 
Limits for her Abode, but yearly giving her the Honour and Comfort of 
one or two Viſits; tho' otherwiſe ſcarce thinking her worthy of Life, in re- 
gard of her Familiarity with Mortimer, and her many heinous PraQices. 

As to Mortimer, fourteen Articles were exhibited againſt him in a Parlia- 14 
ment held not long after at Weſtminſter, in which he was accus'd of ſeveral 
prom Crimes and Offences, particularly That he had procured many exor- 

itant Grants from the Crown out of England, Wales and Ireland; That he 

had caus d the Murder of the late King, and his Brother the Earl of Kent; 

and That he had kept a ſecret Correſpondence with Scorland, and had occaſi- 

ond a diſhonourable Treaty with that Nation. Theſe and other Accuſations 

being exhibited before the Earls and Barons in Parliament, they declar d their 

| Opinion that his Crimes were notorious and known to themſelves and the Peo- 

th» Fer therefore they adjudg d That the ſaid Earl Mortimer, as a Traitor and 
cuted. nemy to the Kingdom, ſhould be drawn and hang'd at the common Gallows 


at 
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at Tyburn. This was executed after the moſt opprobrious Manner, and his Bo- 

dy was kept hanging two Days, for a Spectacle of Horror and Diſhonour: And 

this Sentence he receiv'd without being call'd to any Kind of Anſwer; which 

was a juſt Judgment upon an impious Miniſter who had treated others after the 

ſame Manner, particularly the two Henſers and the Earl of Kent. There 

dy'd with him Cir Simon de Bedford, and John Deverel Eſquire, as well for with ſeveral 
Expiation of the late King Edward's Blood, as in Compliment, as it were, of «hers. 

ſo great a Man's Fall, who in ſuch Caſes ought not to die ſingly. Thus did this 

noble young Prince, now increaſing in Vigour and Wiſdom, begin to wipe out 

the Stains which during his Minority had blemiſh'd the State of his Kingdom. 

And to add to his Felicity, this Year Queen Philippa brought forth an admi- 5. puck 
rable Son, nam'd Edward, and afterwards from his mighty Ads calld The Black Prince born. 
Prince; a Prince who ſeem'd to have been ſent from Heav'n for the Glory and 


Renown of the Engliſh Nation, and to be at once the Delight and Terror of 
Mankind. \ 


Knighton, TIE. The young King Edward having taken the Government into his own g P 
4. Hands, ſoon began to diſplay his Vigour and Power; and the firſt Country © * ©" 
dlnat felt the Force of his Aris was Scotland. For growing ſenſible that the 1331. 
Peace laſt concluded with that Nation, was diſhonourable to him and his King- Reg. 5. 
dom, and conſider ing that his Brother-in-Law King David was poſſeſs d of the 
Town of Berwick, which belong'd to the Crown of Eng/and, and deſiring to re- 
ceive the uſual Homage for all Scotland, he reſolv d to right himſelf upon the firſt 
Occaſion, which was ſoon offer d upon a great Conteſt about the Crown of that 
Kingdom, which was this. Edward Baliol, Son to John Baliol formerly King of 
Scotland, thirty two Years after his Father's Depoſition, taking Advantage of 
the Youth of King David, and of the Factions among the Scortiſb Nobility, 
by the Solicitation of the Lord Beaumont then in France with him, ſet his 
Thoughts upon the Recovery of the Kingdom of Scotland; and came toge- 
ther with the Lord Beaumont over into England, and for a ſhort I ime con- 
tinu'd privately with the Lady Veſey at Sandbhall upon Ouſe in Torkſhire, till 
by the intereſt of the Lord Beaumont, the Lord Talbot, and others, he was per- 
mitted ſecretly to get what Aſſiſtance he could procure in Eng/and to furniſh 
him for his intended Enterprize. His Deſigns being known in England, ma- 
ny Noblemen and Soldiers repair'd to him, and prepar'd to attend him into 
Scotland; as the Lord Beaumont, with an Intent to claim the Earldom of 
Bucquhan in the Right of his Lady, Sir Gi/bert Umfreville claiming the Earl- 

dom of Angus, the Lord Percy claiming the Earldom of Galway, and Da- 

vid Strathbolgy the Earldom of Athol; together with the Lord ford, the 

Lord Talbot, Sir Geofry Mowbray, Walter Comin, and divers others; who at 

the Concluſion of the laſt Peace eng baniſh'd out of Scotland, all refolv'd to 

light for the Recovery of their Lands and Honours then detain'd from them. 

Beſides Edward Baliol had ſeveral Friends in Scotland, from whom he receiv'd 

fair Invitations and ample Incouragement. 

All Things being in Readineſs, and Shipping provided, Baliol with his A. D 
Friends, and two thouſand five hundred well appointed Men, ſet Sail and lan 
ded at Kingcorn, not far from Perth; and to prevent all Hopes of Flight, the 1 332- 
Veſſels were ſent back. Upon the Rumour of his Arrival, the Scots, to the Reg. 6. 
Number of ten thouſand, had gather'd towards the Shore to hinder his Landing, 
being conducted by the Earl of Fife ; but finding all his Men actually on Shore, 
they ſet furiouſly upon them to deſtroy them. Baliol and his brave Adventu- 
rers being reduc'd to a Neceſſity of fighting valiantly or dying cowardly, en- 
counter d their Oppoſers with ſuch Vigour and Magnanimity, that they gave 

them a ſignal Defeat, and forc'd them to fly diſhonourably, crying out T har 
the Enemy was come! The Earl of Fife, wounded both in Body and Mind, 
deſiring to be reveng d and to redeem his loſt Honour, with the Afliſtance 4 
Z. 2 the 


A new Deſign 
1upon Scotland. 
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The great Suc- 
ceſs of the new 
Adventurers. 


: , 7 
the Earl of Caricke, Natural Son to King Robert deceas d, and the Lord Seton, 


+c4 his Forces, and with the ſame Number gave his Enemies a ſecond 
oor but with no better Succeſs than before; for the greateſt Part of his 
Army was cut in pieces, except the Captains and Commanders, who ſav'd them. 
ſelves by Flight, or were taken Priſoners. Upon this ſecond Victory Balio! 
march'd further into the Country, which he reduc'd as far as th: Abby of Du. 


ferling, where he found good Store of Proviſion and Ammunition; while the 


gots, rot far off at a Place call'd Glaſinore, had another Army prepar'd, con- 
Qing of forty thouſand Men. Of which Baliol being inform d, he thought 
it neceſſary to put his ſmall Army in mind of his former great Succeſs, and to 
uſe many forcible Reaſons to encourage them againſt the Inequality of the 
Numbers. His Exhortations being ſeconded by the Lord FYeſcy, the Lord 
Stafford, and Sir Fulk Warren, all Men of extraordinary Valour, the Soldi- 
ers were inſpired with ſo much Warmth and Vigour, that they a third Time 
bravely encounter'd their Enemies, and gave them a great and bloody Over. 
throw: Within five Days after, the Engliſh meeting with Sir Nigel Brus at 
Dupline, at the Head of ten thouſand Men, they valiantly attack d him, de- 
feated him, and flew moſt of his Men; having made an Order among themſelves 
to take no Priſoners, becauſe they wanted Men to take Care of them. Theſe 
four Battels were all fought in a few Days Time, in which, as ſome Writers 
report, ſixty thouſand Scots were ſlain; which happen d as well by their con- 
fus'd Diſorder and Want of Diſcipline, as the Valour of the Engi;fh. The chief 
Men of the Scots ſlain were the Earl of Marre, one of the Governors of Scot- 
land, the Earl of Carick, the Earl of Murrey, the Earl of Menteith, Robert 
Keith Marſhal of Scotland, Sir Alexander Seton, Sir Alexander Fraſer, Sir 
David Lindſey, Sir George Dunbarre, and many other brave Commanders, 
while the Earl of Fife with ſome few others were taken Priſoners. Of the 
Engliſh Side we read not of any great Man ſlain, beſides two Knights, Sir John 
Gordon, and Sir Reginald Beche, and thirty three Eſquiresz ſo extraordinary 
valiant and fortunate were theſe Enghſp Adventurers. 


The Lord Baliols Friends and Soldiers being highly incourag'd with Ky. 


theſe happy Victories, immediately advanc d towards St. John's Town or Perth, 
which they beſieg d and ſoon took by Force without any great Reſiſtance 
where they found Proviſion and Ammunition ſufficient both for their Relief 
and Defence. From hence Baliol ſent all his wounded Men to Sea to be con- 
vey'd to England and cured there; who in their Voyage met with one Crabbe, x 
Flmmiſh Pirate and a Friend to the Scots, who h 


ating the Eugliſs, furiouſſy 
ſet upon them with a Deſign to deſtroy every Man. But the Exgliſb, tho the 


were wounded, ſo well detended themſelves, and fought ſo valiantly, that they 
ſoon defeated Crabbe aid his Company, and forc'd him to fly to Scorland. As 


he came towards Perth, he found the Earl of Marche, the other Governor of 


Further Suc- 


ceſſes. 


Scotland, and Archibald Douglas, with thirty thouſand Scots beſieging the 
Town; to whom he related his bad Succeſs, how the wounded Eng; Men 


had by their Valour defeated him at Sea, urging further, That there was but 
little Expettation of prevailing againſt the Lord Baliol, who with his Hand- 


Ful of Men had overthrown ſo many of the Scotch Nobility ; therefore he ad- 


vis'd them to break up the Siege, and in Time to provide for their own Secu- 


rity. The Scots, mov'd with his Perſuaſions, and ſome other Conſiderations, 
tho they had fill d up the Town Ditches, and had a fair Proſpe& of Taking the 
Place, by the Direction of the Earl of Marche 


| | . „ ſuddenly rais'd the Siege in 
the Night, and retir d with great Diſhonour. | 


The Reputation of theſe frequent and incredible Victories was ſo great, that 2. 


it brought great Numbers of Lords, Ladies and others to the Lord Baliol, 1. 


who offer d him their Service and Aſliſtance, as his Loyal Subjects, towards his 
Recovery of the Crown of Scotland; and there did their Homages and Fealties 


to him as their Soveraign Lord, for all the Lands and Honours they held. As 
© an 


&c, 
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an Addition to Baliol's Succeſſes, at the ſame Time, ſeveral of the Ports and 
Cities of England at their own Charges ſent a Fleet of Ships towards Scotland, 
to aſſiſt the Engliſh Lords if there were Occaſion, and to attack the Scorch 
Navy where-ever they could meet with them; which fell out according to their 
Expectation and Defire. For they met with them in the Water of Tay, where 
they fought with them and _— defeated them, took ſome of their Ships, 
and burnt and ſunk the reſt, All Things thus happily ſucceeding on Balio/'s Balio! crown'd 
Side, and daily encreaſing in Power, he receiv'd the Oaths of the Earl of Fife, - Ds 
and the Biſhop of Dunkeld; and with them and many others he went to Scone, 
where he was ſolemnly crown'd King on the twenty fourth Day of Septem- 
ber, and receiv'd the Homages and Fealties of many of the Nobility and Gen- 
try there aſſembled. Before which, young King David, to avoid all Dangers, 
by the Advice of his Council, fled out of his Kingdom into France, with Queen | Xing David 
Joan his Wife, Siſter to the King of England; where my were moſt civilly e France 
entertain d by Philip King of France, and there continu'd for the Space of nine 
Years. NN | 
mfr. In the mean Time, the noble King Edward, now at full Age, hearing of the A. D. 
Ce. late Coronation of Lord Baliol, and the preſent Diviſion of the Nobility of 4 
* Scotland, was highly pleas'd at theſe Tranſactions, ſuppoſing now that he had 533. 
a fair Opportunity of ſubduing that Kingdom ; therefore he refolv'd to ſhew Reg. 7. 
G himſelf openly for Baliol againſt David his Brother-in-Law. Bur firſt, to 
avoid the Imputation of Breach of Articles, he publickly proclaim'd, That he 
was not oblig'd to obſerve any League with Scotland that was made in his Mi- 
nority, againſt his own and the Nation's Conſent. After which he prepar'd to xing Edward 
go in Perſon with a powerful Army towards Scotland, and march'd with the g 
utmoſt Expedition, deſigning for his firſt Action the Recovery of the important 
Town of Berwick, which he ſtrongly beſieg d by Sea and Land. After a 
Month's Siege, there happen d a great Fire in the Town, which caus d the Be- 
ſieg d to deſire a Truce, upon Promiſe of ſurrendering it and the Caſtle, if not 
relicv d within fifteen Days, and to give twelve Hoſtages for Performance. But 
before the Time was expir d, all the Nobility of Scotland of King David's 
Party, march'd with a powerful Army under the Conduct of the Lord Archi- 
baid Douglas their General, as far as the River Tweed; but finding it difficult 
to relieve the Town, they reſolvd to act by Way of Diverſion, and hearing 
that the young Queen was then at Bamburgh Caſtle, they advanc'd towards it 
with great Speed in hopes to ſurprize the Place, but ſtill without Succeſs. 
Then after ſix Days ravaging of the Country, by the Importunities of the Gar- 
riſon of Berwick, who perſuaded them to ingage the HBigliſb Forces, at that Time 
far leſs numerous than themſelves, they return'd towards the Town, and drew 
up their Army in four great Battalions, under as many Noblemen. On Monday 
the nineteenth of July, King Edward march'd out with great Bravery to meet 
them at the Head of his own Army, and at Hallidown-Hill, not far from Ber- 
wick, he valiantly encounter'd the whole Scorch Army, and gave them a toral 
Defeat. In this Battel were ſlain ſeven Scorch Earls, nine hundred Knights He give: them 
and Bannerets, and four hundred Eſquires, and of common Soldiers to the Ha. 
Number of two and thirty thouſand and upwards; tho' the Scorch Writers il, 
will not acknowledge half the Number. Upon this great Victory, within 
two Days the Beſieg d ſurrender'd both the Town and Caſtle to the King's Mercy, babe, Ber- 
who kept it in his own Hands, by the Right of Conqueſt, as well as by that wick. 
deriv'd from his Father and Grand-father. Then obliging Edward Baliol by 
Oath, and ordaining him and ſome Noblemen of England to be Governors of 
the Realm of Scotland in his Abſence, he triumphantly return d with glorious 
Succeſs into England, where he was receivd with great Joy by all his Subjects. 
As to his hanging the Governor of Berwick's Sons contrary the Law ot Arms, 
and ſome other Severities reported of him by Scorch Writers, we look upon 
them to be highly improbable, and directly contrary to the Character of this 
great and generous Prince. 222 8 
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After King Edward's Return, Baliol the new King of the Scots, at the Head 
of twenty ſix thouſand Men, moſt of them Engliſh, march'd forwards to pro- 
ſecute his Succeſs into the very Heart of Scotland, taking Towns and Caſtles 
at his Pleaſure; and having paſs'd beyond the Frith of Edinburgh, and reducd 
all the ſtrong Places that held out for King David, except Dunbritton and 1 
few other Caſtles, he ſummon'd a Parliament about Mchaelmaſs to meet him 
at Perth or St. Johns Town. Here all thoſe Engliſh Lords, who claim'd 
Eſtates in Scotland, repair'd and did their Homage for the reſpective Lands they 
held under him, reſerving the Allegiance they ow'd to their Soveraign Lord 
the King of England; the principal of whom were the Lord Beaumont, the 
Earl of Buchan, the Lord Talbot, the Earl of Athol, the Lord Percy, and 
divers other Eng/þ Noblemen, who were all reſtor d to the Honours and 

New Advants- Iſtates they claim d in Scotland: And in this Parliament all Acts, Statutes, Or- 
te 8% qinances and Grants made by Robert or David Brus, late Kings of Scotland, 
were declar'd null and void. And thus David was ſeemingly depriv'd of his 
Kingdom, and Edward Baliol in all Appearance placd in the Throne of 
A. D. Scotland. And to ſtrengthen his Alliance, firſt at Edinburgh, and afterwards 
1334. at Newcaſtle, he in the Preſence of many great Lords and Commons of both 
Reo. 8, Nations, did Homage to the King of England, as to his ſuperior Lord; and 
8. ** took his Oath of Fealty, binding himſelt and his Heirs to hold the Kingdom 
of Scotland of him and his Succeſſors for ever; and further he granted to him 

the Poſſeſſion of five Counties next adjoining to the Borders. 

But this Homage, and over-liberal Concefſhons made from one King to the 225 
other, were ſo far from advancing the Intereſt of either, that they ferv'd to turn &" 
the Body of that jealous Nation againſt both; ſince the Scots ſaw that King 
Edward ſought his own Grandeur more than their Intereſt, and that Baliol was 
an Inſtrument to promote his Deſigns. Several of the Scorch Nobility alſo 

ET finding their late Services ſlighted, began to revolt from Baliol, and to promote 
dor enen the Intereſt of King David; and not long after, raifing great Numbers of the 
Commons of Scotland, they reſolvd to begin a War. Batliol being inform'd 
of this met and ingag'd with them at Annandale; but after an obſtinate Fight, 
many of his Men were lain, the reſt diſpers d, and he himſelf oblig d to fly 
out of the Nation to the City of Caruiſie; from whence be ſent to the King 
of England, complaining of the Falſhood and Treachery of his People, in whom 
he truſted, and again begg'd his Aſſiſtance againſt his Enemies. In the mean 
Time King Edward call'd a Parliament at London, where he declar'd that he 
had form'd a Reſolution to take a Voyage with the French King and other Chri- 
ſtian Princes to the Holy-Land. But this Change in Scotland ſoon alter d his 
Deſign; and having a Tenth granted him from the Clergy, a Fifteenth from 
the Temporalty, and a Twelfth from the Cities and Boroughs, he enter d Scot- 
land with a great Power, and no leſs Terror. Then joining with King Baliol, 
who before had made great Devaſtat ions, he without taking in Caſtles and 
Xing Edward's ſtrong Places, ſwiftly purſu'd the flying Scots as far as beyond Carhneſs, which 
— * was farther than King Edward his Grand- father had ever reach d. After which 
em. Actions, the two Kings of England and Scotland rejoin'd their Forces, and re- 
turn d towards Berwick. But thortly after, the Earl of Dunbar revolted in the 
Highlands, and renounc'd his Homage to both Parties ; which oblig'd King 
Edward to remain the reſt of the Year in the Borders of Scotland, and keep 
his Chri/tmaſs at Roxburgh, ſtill retaining the Pope's Nuncio with him, who 
came to mediate a Peace between him and King David, then under the Pro- 

tection of the French King. 
A. D. In the following Year, after ſome Stay in England, King Edward with a 
1335. well prepar d Army enter'd Scotland both by Sea and Land; and marching as 
R far as Perth, he ravag d all the Country, as he had done the Year before; and 
eg. 9+ meeting with ſmall Oppoſition, he conſtituted David Earl of Athol Governor 
ot Scotland to ſubdue the reſt of the Places that held out. But tho' the Scots 
were 
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were ſuppos'd to be retir'd into their Woods and Mountains for Safety, yet ſhort- 
ly after, under the Conduct of the Earls of Murrey and Dunbar, they ſur- 
prizd five hundred Engh/ Archers, who returning home too ſecurely, were 
all put to the Sword: And not long after, John Earl of Namur, and Robert his 
Brother, having landed in England, and marching with ſeveral Lords and 
Knights and a ſele& Bod of a hundred Men at Arms, were aſſaulted near Edin- 
burgh by the Earl of arche and the Lord Douglas; and after a ſharp Con- 
fli& were forc'd to ſurrender themſelves Priſoners. Yet either out of Genero- 
ſity or Policy, to gratifie the French King, whoſe Kinſmen they were, they 
were not only releas'd by the Earl of Marrey, but were alſo by him convey'd 
back as far as the Engliſh Borders; but in his Return the Earl ſufter'd for his 
Compliment, being met by the Garriſon of Roxburgh, who routed his Party, 
and took him Priſoner, In the mean 'Time King Edward's Brother the late 
Earl of Cornwall enter'd Scotland and deſtroy'd Galloway, Carrick, Kyle, and 
all the Weſtern Parts that held out againſt King Haliol; and after that repair'd 
to his Brother at Perth, lately return'd from an Expedition in the High- 
lands. At Perth King Edward receivd Ambaſſadors from the King of France, 
who to hinder his Progreſs in Scotland, had procur'd the Pope to mediate a 
Peace between him — King David, and alſo to deſire him to accompany King 
Philip in the Holy-War, which he had lately undertaken by the 2 
ment of his Holineſs. But King Edward being offended at the French King's 
lntermedling in his Affairs, gave the Ambaſſadors this ſhort and reſolute An- 
wer, That by the Bleſſing of Heav'n he was able at any Time to make War 
upon the Infidels, without their Maſter's Aſſiſtance; and that he would under- 


— — 


take no foreign Expedition, *till he had ſubdu'd his Enemies the Scots. Not The Scotch No- 


long after many of the Scorch Nobility, ſeeing King Edward's Reſolution and 


Power, came and ſubmitted to him at Perth, where Articles of Peace were in a 
ſhort Time concluded. Then having ſetled his Affairs in Scotland, fortify'd 
the Town of Perth, new built the Caſtles of Sterling and Edinburgh, and left 
ſufficient Forces with the Earl of Athol, he return'd into England in Autumn, 
with the valiant Lord Talbot, whom he had lately ranſom'd from his Impri- 
ſonment. 

After King Edward's Departure, the Earl of Athol, reſolving to redeem his 
loſt Credit with the two Kings, laid Siege to the Caſtle of Kildrumney, which 
ſtill held out for King David; but upon the Arrival of the Earl of Dunbar, 
and the Lords Muaurrey and Douglas, who came to relieve the Place, he was 
not only defeated by an inferior Force, but alſo loſt his Life together with his 
Honour and Reputation. The Death of this Governor caus'd a great Turn in 
the Affairs of Scotland, ſo that many Places in the North revolted, and de- 
clar'd for King David againſt Baliol and the Engl; Power; which Defection 
caus'd King Edward to raiſe an Army of forty thouſand Men, with which 


bility ſubmit to 
King Edward. 


A. D. 


1336. 


(Y 
eg. 10. 


like a Conqueror he enter d into the Bowels of Scotland, rais d the Siege of Lo- '7 Edward 


chindoris, purſud the Enemy through Athol and Murrey, and paſs'd with his 


makes 4 new 
Expedition into 


victorious Arms as far as Elgin and Innernes, where Scotland is bounded by Scotland. 


the Ocean. Then marching from one Province to another, ravaging and de- 
{troying all Places that oppos d his Authority, at his Return, beſides other 
Places, he burnt the Town of Aberdeen, becauſe the Inhabitants had treache- 


rouſly kill'd an Eng liſb Knight call'd Thomas Roſelyn. After he had ſtrucken ai, $ucceges. 


Terror in all Places, and met with little or no Oppoſition, he left King Baliol 
to reduce the Remainder of the Scots, and in the middle of September return'd 
triumphantly into England; having now made four ſucceſsful and glorious Ex- 

itions into Kotland. In theſe Expeditions the King never return'd but 
with ſuch great Deſtruction and Bloodſhed of that afflcked People, that it might 
give cauſe of the greateſt Admirat ion to imagine how it was poſlible for that 
barren Part of the Iſle, and fo often waſted, to breed fo many Men as had been 
lain in Battel within theſe fifty laſt Years; and yet ſtill be able to bring Armies 
into 


* 
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A. D. 


of the Wars 
with France. 


King Edward's 
Pretenſiens. 


His Alliances. 


into the Field, both to maintain their own Conteſts, and to defend their Li- 
berties, and that poor Ground they inhabited. 


to have left Scotland ſo ſoon, but he had for ſome Time a far nobler Prize in 3 

VALE! View; and that was no leſs than the Kingdom of France, towards the Attain- 
Reg. 11. ment of which he had already made ſome Advances, and ſeveral fair Preten- 
The Begi»1i$* ſions 3s to his Title to that Crown. This Deſign was violently promoted b 
Robert de Artois, a Prince of the Blood of France, who being highly diſob- 
ligd by the French King's awarding the County of Artois from him to his 
Aunt Matilda, openly declar d, That he would unmake the King by the [ame 
Power he had made him; which ſo provok'd King Philip, that he immedi- 
ately proclaim'd him a Traitor, confiſcated all his Eſtate, and forc'd him to fly 
out of his Kingdom. In England he was generouſly entertain'd by King Ed. 
ward, made of his Council, and inveſted with the Earldom of Richmond; 
and here he became the grand Incendiary between the two mighty Nations, 
and blew up ſuch a dreadful Flame as laſted above a hundred Years, and the 
Smoak of it much longer. This at preſent was very happy for the State of 
Scotland, which Boetius acknowledges to have been fo weaken'd and impo- 
veriſh'd, that if King Edward had continu'd his Wars, it muſt have came to 
incvitable Ruin. This was alſo the Cauſe why the Freuch, the great Suppor- 


gliſh, not only in Scotland, but alſo in Gaſcony and other Places; which, be- 


IV. King Edward, now experienc'd and renown'd in. Arms, defign'd not ru. 


Aera. 


ters of the Scotch, became more vigilant, and us d all Means to annoy the En- 


tides King Edward's Title to the Crown of France, had given ſufficient Cauſe 
for a Breach between the two Kings. But that the World might take Notice 
of his juſt Proceedings, and main Cauſes of his Deſign againſt France, King 
Edward in a pious Epiſtle directed to the Colledge of Cardinals declar d, Firſt, 
© his Title to the Crown of France, which Philip de Valois had unjuſtly de- 
* tain'd, notwithſtanding he himſelf was the neareſt in Blood of any Male living, 
* Secondly, hat his Ambaſſadors, defiring to put the Cauſe to a Civil Trial, 
* were not only refusd to be heard, but were repuls d with Danger of their 
Lives. Thirdly, 'T har the Court of the twelve Peers, in giving the Crown 
* from him, when under Age, left the Office of Judges and became Inva- 
ders ; wheretore their Proceedings againſt him during his Minority were 
* lawleſs, null and void. Fourthly, That Philip de Valois invaded the Duke- 
dom of Gaſcony, which belong d to the Crown of England, and added ſuch 
Places and Territories as he had injuriouſſy gain d to thoſe he had injurioully 
« detaind. Fifthly, That he had aflifted the Scots in their Inſurrections againſt 
hin, when by reaſcn of his near Relation he ought rather to have join'd 
* with him; and finally had declar'd by his Actions, That his Honour, Lower 
© and Perſon were equally hated by him. 
King Edward, knowing that Words alone were of no great Effect, to Fri: 
ſtrengthen his Alliance, by the Advice of his Council and his Father-in-Law "x 
the Earl of Hainault, relolv'd to join with ſeveral Princes of the high and 
low Dutch, who lay moſt convenient for his Deſigns. But the better to unite 
their Intereſts, he was advis'd to gain the Alliance of Lewis the Emperor, 
with whom he made in Effe& but an unprofitable Confederacy ; tho' 1t was 
really fubſervient to his preſent Purpoſes. Moſt to his Advantage were the ex- 
traordinary Endeavours of James de Artevile, a rich Burger of Gaunt, of ad- 
mirable Dexterity and Management, and ſo popular among the Flemmings, that 
he had the Command of Flanders more than the Earl himſelf, who was lately 
cxpel'd. By the ſingular Diligence of this Burger, and of Sigar de Courtray, 
a Nobleman of Flanders, a mighty Party was ſoon raisd for the Engliſh againſt 
the French: Which was much increas'd by an Overthrow given to the French 
Flemmings, who under the Conduct of uy Brother to the Earl of Flanders, 
had plac d themſelves in the Ille of Cadſant to ſtop the Paſlage of the Eng lib, 


who 
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. unately took Guy Priſoner, and flew moſt of his Men. This Victory 
whe rt by the Earl of Darby, the Lord Cobham, the Lord Beauchamp, 
and other Commanders; of whoſe Fame D' Artevile made ſuch a ſeaſonable 
Uſe, by letting the Flemmings ſee the Enghſh were able to protect them, that 
without Heſitation they became firm Confederates in the Preſence of the Earl 
of Gelder at Gaunt, notwithſtanding the Endeavours of the great King of 
France, and their Soveraign Earl to the contrary. As King Edward took Care 
of his Intereſt abroad, ſo was he no leſs careful of his Country at home; and in 
a Parliament held at Weſtminſter it was ordain'd, That no Eng/iſþ Wool ſhould Pvt eo 
be tranſported, and that all Cloath-Workers ſhould be receiv'd from any Foreign re 
Parts, and fit Places aſſign d them, with divers Liberties and Privileges ; and 
that they ſhould have a certain Allowance from the King, till they were fix d 
in a competent Way of Living. It was alſo ordain'd; That none ſhould wear 
any Cloaths & beyond Sea for the future, except the King, Queen, and 
their Children; alſo, That no one ſhould wear foreign Furrs or Silks, unleſs he 
was worth one hundred Pounds per Annum. By theſe and the like Laws King 
Edward gradually reviv'd the Woollen Manufacture, after it had been loſt for 
many Years to this Nation; from which Time it {till increas'd to the general 
Advantage of the Kingdom. Alſo in this Parliament the King created his eldeſt 
Son Prince Edward, Duke of Cornwall, who was the firſt that ever had the 
Title of Duke in England: He alſo created fix Earls, of Darby, Salisbury, 
Gloceſter, Huntington, Northampton and Suffolk, and twenty Knights; at 
which Solemnity the King made a moſt magnificent Entertainment. | 
The War, which all this Time ſeem'd only in Mens Mouths, now began to A. D. 
break out into Actions, and ſome of the firſt Flames appear d at South. 38 
ampton, which the French, by the help of their Gallies, almoſt reduc'd 3 
to Aſhes; but they with the Loſs of their chief Commander and three Reg. 2. 
hundred Soldiers were repulsd the next Day. To extinguith this encreaſing Southampton 
Conteſt, Pope Benedict ſent over two Cardinals into England; but one of them "m_ 
in a Speech to the Clergy ſeeming to favour the French Clergy, the Arch-Biſhop 
of Canterbury immediately ſtood up and proteſted, That the Cardinals Argu- 
ments were vain and frivolous. Whereupon they ſoon after departed, and it 
was publith'd in all Parts of England, That King Edward had a Right to the 
Crown of France, which he deſign'd to proſecute by all honourable Methods. 
Notwithſtanding the King, to avoid the Effuſion of Chriſtian Blood, gave In- 
ſtructions to the Cardinals, that upon certain reaſonable Conditions he was wil- 
ling to make an entire Peace with France, and to take any honeſt and propor- 
tionable Offer: But the chief Impediment to this was that the French inſiſted to 
have the Scots included in the Treaty, to which King Edward would by no 
Means conſent, reſolving, when Opportunity permitted, to reduce them to the 
Engliſh Scepter, ſo that the Labour and Hopes of the Cardinals were all inef- 
fectual. Philip de Valois, in Poſſeſſion of fo noble a Kingdom, on the other 
Side had the moſt prevalent Motives to ſtand off; as his own Honour, Profit, 
Strength and Alliance, beſides the Vaſtneſs and apparent Difficulty of King Ed- 
ward's Enterprize. Then to juſtitie his Cauſe he alledg d, Firſt, That the The French 
* Salick Law had cut off all King Edward's Pretenſions to the Crown of France. foo FP: 
© Secondly, That he Himſelf was acknowledg'd and receiv'd as King by a pub 
lick Act of the whole State of France. Thirdly, King Edward's Birth-Place 
* made him a Stranger to the French, and therefore incapable of Governing that 
* Nation. Laſtly, King Edward in the Beginning of his Reign, had in his 
* own Perſon done Homage to Philip de Vallis for the Dukedom of Gaſcony, 
and by his Letters Patents teſtify'd the ſame. 
At length, after the moſt mature Deliberation, King Edward, on the ſix- King Edward 


4 


The fr ft Duke 
in England. 


x." teenth Day of July, took Shipping at the Port of Orewell near Harwich, with ge, “e Fan- 


ders. 


a Royal Navy of five hundred Sail, and many of the chief Nobility of England 


in his Company; who with their great Trains and Retinues compos'd a formi- 
dable 
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dable Body of Horſe. Beſides theſe the King had a great Multitude of Archers 

and Melſbmen, with all which he arriv'd at Antwerp, then belonging to the 

Duke of Brabant ; and while he reſided in that City, vaſt Throngs of People 

came from all Parts to ſee him, and to obſerve the extraordinary Magnificence 

of his Court. After ſeveral Treaties of Alliances, King Edward remov'd to 

Cologn, whither the Emperor himſelf came no leſs than ſeven Days Journey to 
Mis Enterview meet his Majeſty. The Enterview was ſurprizingly pompous, in the Midſt of 
w#h the En the Market-Place, where two Royal Thrones were erected in the open Air, the 
as one for the Emperor, and the other for the King of England. The former 
took his Place firſt, and the other immediately after; in which magnificent Aſ- 

ſembly, as Afliſtants there were four great Dukes, three Arch-Biſhops, ſix Bi- 

ſhops, thirty ſeven Earls, and of Barons, Bannerets, Knights and Eſquires about 

ſeventeen thouſand. Here the Emperor ſet forth the Falſhood which the King 

of France had us'd towards him, and thereupon dety'd him, and pronounc'd 

both him and his Adherents Enemies to the Empire; and further by an Inſtru- 

ment which he publickly deliver'd to King Edward, he ordain'd and conſtitu- 

ted him his Deputy and Vicar-General of the Sacred Roman Empire, over all 

the Provinces in the Weſt as far as Co/ogn; and after that he enter'd into a 
League Offenſive and Defenſive for the Term of ſeven Years. After King EA. 

ward's Return to Antwerp with his new Power, he vigorouſly proſecuted his 

Affair of Confederacy with the Lords and Governors of the Low-Countries, 

among whom he and his Royal Family continu'd with great Love and Eſteem 

above a whole Year. The principal Perſons that enter'd into this League againſt 

the French were the Arch-Biſhop of Cologn, the Duke of Brabant, the Duke 

of Gelderland who had lately marry'd King Edward's Siſter Iſabel, the Mar- 

queſs of Fuiters, with ſeveral German Princes. On the other Side the French 

had the king of Bohemia, the Count Palatine of the Rhine, the Biſhop of 

Metz, the Duke of Auſtria, the Marqueſs of Montferrat, the Earl of Genoa, 

belides many Princes out of Germany, Franche-County, Savoy, Daupbine, 

Spain and other Countries. So that all the beſt of the Chriſtian World were 

either in Arms, or aſliſting in this Conteſt between the two mighty Monarchs 

of Eugland and France. 

A. D. All Things being prepar'd, after ſome ſmaller Actions, the mighty Edward Fw: 
1339. A the Head of a brave Army of above forty thouſand Men enter'd into the Con-. 
R lines of France, where in tive Weeks Time he ravag'd all the Territories of 
eg. 13* Cambreſis, Vermandois, Tieraſche and Laonois ; and other Parts of Picardy 
bre ers and Artois were wholly waſted except ſome few of the ſtronger Places, and ſuch 
my as had ſworn Allegiance to him. So that the Inhabitants of the Country fled 
on all Sides, without making Reſiſtance. In the mean Time King Philip, with 

a more numerous Army, and ſtill increaſing, encamp'd in Camoreſrs, and re- 

ſolv'd not to move from thence till he had fought with the King of England 

and his Allies: And to that End, on the Monday following, a principal Com- 

mander of the French ſent Letters to another in King Edward's Army, deſi- 

ring him to give his Maſter Notice from King Philip, That if he would chuſe 

any open Place, not incumber d with Woods or Bogs, he would give him Bat- 

tel before Thurſday next: Which was alſo contirm'd by another Meſſenger from 

the King of Bohemia and the Duke of Lorain. Not long after, the two Ar- 

mies advancing within three Leagues of each other, King Edward, not to be 

behind hand with the Enemy, by a particular Herald fent the King of France 

a Cha llenge To fight his whole Army on what Da ;y he ſhould pleaſe to appornt; 

4 Day of Bar. Which was accepted by King Philip, who appointed Friday the twenty ſecond 
el fete. of October: In the mean Time the Princes and Commanders had Notice to pre- 
pare themſelves for this great Encounter. When, on the appointed Day, both 

Armies were drawn out in Order of Battel, and all expected a bloody Ingage- 

ment, it was again debated in the French King's Council of War, Whether it 

was beſt to give the Engliſb Battel or not. Many of his Counſellors mainta 7 d, 

at 
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That the Hazard was too great, ſince if they loſt the Day, the Crown of 
France would be in Danger ; whereas if the Enemy were beaten, neither King 
Edward, nor his Allies would loſe any of their Domintons. While this was de- 
bating, King Philip was abſolutely diſcourag d by Letters from the King of 
Naples and Sicily, who by the Rules of Aſtrology declar d That he would be 
overcome if he fought with King Edward that Time. Upon which King LH- 


lis immediately gave Orders to his Army to retreat into the Camp, and in the 4010 Efes. 


Night privately march'd away into the Borders of Flanders. King Edward 
finding that there was no further ExpeQation of Fighting, remov'd towards 
Hainault ; ſo that nothing of any great Moment was further tranſacted this 
Year. 

About this Time, the Flemmings, the moſt neceſſary Part of King Edward's 
Alliance, began to decline their Aſſiſtance, and would not ingage in an offen- 
ſive War againſt France, unleſs King Edward would firſt aſſume the Title and 


the famous D' Artevile; and after the Propoſal was fully and publickly debated, 
He with the Conſent of the Flemmrings and others, took upon him the Title 
and Arms of France, quartering the French Flower de Liſes with the Leopards 


A. D. 
1340. 

Arms of that Kingdom, as the only lawful King of it. This was projected by Reg. 14. 
Ring Edward 


takes Kpon him 
the Arms of 


or Lions of England. And about this Time he plac'd this French Motto under France. 


his Shield Dieu & mon Droit, God and my Right; declaring his Confidence 
to be only in God and the Juſtice of his Cauſe: Which Motto, together with 
the Arms of France, has been continu'd by all the ſucceeding Kings of En- 
gland. Aſter this, King Edward publith'd the fame under his Seal, ſetting the 
Name of England firſt, and ſent his Letters Patents to the Frontiers of the 
Enemies Dominions, and fixing them upon the Doors of the Churches, as well 
to declare the Reaſon of his Proceedings, as to exempt thoſe from a ſucceeding 
Storm, who upon this Notice would acknowledge him their lawful Soveraign. 
His Affairs growing ripe in thoſe Parts, he left his Queen and Children at Aut- 
werp, as an aſſur d Pledge of his Return, and in February took Shipping for 


England; where in a Parliament at Weſtminſter, he obtain'd very liberal Aids He calls a Par- 


liament. 


upon Wool, Leather and other Things, for the ſupporting of his intended 
Conqueſt, In licu of which ready Aſliſtance, he granted a general Pardon 
both for Treſpalles, and all Aids for making his Son Knight, and the Marriage 
of his Daughter during his Reign; forgiving alſo all Arrears of Farmers and 
Accountants till the tenth Year of his Reign, and all old Debts due to any of 
his Predeceſſors; and likewiſe contirm'd the famous Magna Charta, and of the 
Foreſts, with ſome others. In this Parliament the Lords and Commons petiti- 
ond, That ſince the King had taken upon him the Title of King of France, 
and chang'd his Arms, they might not be oblig'd to obey Him as King of France, 
nor that the Kingdom of England be put in Subjcttion to Him, as King of 
France. Upon which he caus'd ſeveral Letters Patents to be publiſh'd, which 
gave them full Satisfaction. | 

The grand Diſcourſe was now all of the Conqueſt of France; Mluſters were 
made throughout the Kingdom, Armourers and other warlike Artificers were 
full of Employment, and all Eng liſimen ſeem d poſſeſs'd with a martial Eager- 
neſs and Fury. King Edward being ready to repaſs the Sea, recciv d Intelli- 
gence that the French lay near Sluice in 1 with a mighty Fleet of four 
hundred Ships to intercept him; whereupon he reſolv'd to force his Way 


through. Accordingly he ſet Sail about Midſummer, and ſtood towards the Coalt xing Edward 
where the Enemy attended, being reinforc'd by the Northern Navy of England, bus # Sea. 


under the Command of the Lord Morley; ſo that he had in all about two or 
three hundred Sail. The valiant King commanding in Perſon, order'd the beſt 
Ships that were well mann'd with Archers and other Soldiers to ſtand foremoſt 
in the Line of Battel; then having tack'd about to gain the Weather-gage, 
they bravely receiv'd the firſt Onſet. For the French Admirals, diſcovering 
the Royal Banner of Eug land upon one of the biggeſt Ships, were ſatisfy d 
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At the King was there in Perſon; they therefore reſolv d to uſe all Methods 
4 his F leet, and take him Priſoner. So falling down upon the Engliſs, 
there began an obſtinate Fight, firſt with a dreadful Shower of Arrows, by 
which the Engliſh Archers did greater Execution than the French ; and after 
that the two Fleets, coming cloſe to each other, proceeded to grapling and 
boarding, and by handy Strokes a deſperate Slaughter was made, and that with 
various Succeſs. This Fight continu'd from Ten in the Morning till Seven at 
He obtains s Night; till at length the Strength and Courage of the Engliſb prevail'd againſt 
glorious Vittory far oreater Numbers of the French, cauſing Multitudes of them to leap deſpe- 
— rately into the Sea, to ſhun the Power of their Arms; and in the Concluſion, 
not above thirty of the French Veſſels could eſcape. In this Battel the French 
loſt about thirty thouſand Men; and this was the greateſt Sea-Fight that had 
ever happen'd on the Narrow Seas, and the firſt in which a King of England 
commanded in Perſon; where, beſides himſelf, the greateſt Earls and Barons of 
his Kingdom behav'd themſelves with incomparable Bravery and Gallantry. 
This was ſuch killing News to France, that at firſt none durſt tell it to King 
Philip but by means of his Jeſter, who in his Preſence often cry'd out 
Cowardly Engliſhmen! Fainthearted Engliſhmen! till the King enquiring into 
his Meaning, he told him That the Frenchmen moſ? bravely leap'd into the 
Sea, and the F.ngliſhmen had not the Courage to follow them. By which ar- 
tificial Turn the King apprehended a Notion of this Overthrow. 
After this memorable Victory, King Edward landing in Flanders, in a ſhort 2 
Time gather d together one of the moſt powerful Armies, that ever any King 4 
of England commanded, conſiſting of near an hundred thouſand Soldiers 
Engliſh and Dutch, and under the Conduct of many worthy Generals. 
He enters the With this he advanc'd to the Northern Parts of France, where after great 
— 4 Ravages made in the Country, he ſat down before Tourney, deſigning it 
— — both for a Seat of War, and a Place of Refuge. King Philip on the 
other Side had provided an Army, not inferior to the other in Num— 
bers, which beſides himſelf was commanded by the two Kings of Navarre 
and Bohemia, with ſeveral Princes and great Men, who in a ſhort Time ad- 
vanc'd towards King Edward's Forces. At Tourney, King Edward with in- 
vincible Courage ſent a Meſſage to his Rival, ſaluting him by no other Title 
than Philip of Valois, by which, To avoid the Effuſion of Blood, he challen- 
ged him to meet and fight him in a ſingle Combate; or, if that diſpleas'd him, 
each to bring a hundred Men into the Field, and decide the Conteſt with [0 
ſmall a Hazard; or otherwiſe, within ten Days to join in a full Battel with 
all their Forces near Tourney, To which Philip gave no direct Anſwer, as 
being contrary to his Honour; alledging, That the Meſſage was not ſent to 
him the King of France, but barely to Philip of Valois: Nevertheleſs he let 
him underſtand, That his Deſign was ts beat him out of France, hoping in 
Chriſt, from whom he deriv'd his Power, ſhortly to effect it. The Eyes ol 
all Chriſtendom were now upon theſe mighty Armies, anxiouſly expecting the 
Event and Fate of the War, when after three Months Continuance near Tour— 
ney, and no great Action perform d, Jane de Valois, Siſter to King Philip and 
Mother to King Edward's Queen, a Princeſs of extraordinary Virtue, came 
from Fountenelles, where ſhe had taken the Life of a Nun, to mediate a Peace 
between theſe two inrag'd Kings, her Brother and Son-in-Law. She travell'd 
from one to the other, labour'd inceſſantly, and never deſiſted, tho often de- 
ny d, till the had with great Patience and wiſe Conduct ſo allay'd their furi- 
ous Paſſions, that ſhe obtain d a Day and Place for both Kings to parley toge- 
ther: A memorable Work to be effected by a Woman, in ſuch a warlike Age 
A Truce con- AS this was. This Parley ſoon produc'd a Truce for one Year, by which the 
_ for a Earls of Salisbury and Suffolk, who had been taken Priſoners, were releas d; 
85 and ſhortly after both the great Armies were disbanded. Upon which King 
Edward return'd home with his Queen, who had remain'd three Years in tholc 
| Parts, 
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Parts, and had there brought forth two Sons, Lionel, afterwards Duke of 
Clarence, and Fohn born at Gaunt, aftewards Duke of Lancaſter. | 
But King Edward's condeſcending to this ſudden Truce, had in reality no A. D. 

other Motive than ſome Supplies of Mony, which came ſhort gf his Ex- 341. 
pectat ion, notwithſtanding thoſe great Impoſitions laid on his Subjects. There- R | 
fore in his Return to England, to puniſh the Miſmanagement of his Miniſters eg. 15. 
and Officers, he committed ſome to Priſon, turn d others out of their Places, * 
and was ſo vigorous and active, that it occaſion d a warm Conteſt between him je. ® 
and John Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, who by Letters boldly complain'd of ma- 
nifeſt Violences done againſt the Liberties of the Church and Engliſh Nation 
contain d in Magna Charta, & c. And whereas the King openly charg'd the 
Arch-Biſhop to have been the chief Adviſer of his entering into a League with 
the Germans, and then telling him, That he need take no Care for Treaſure, 
becauſe he himſelf would ſee him abundantly furniſn'd from England, out of 
the new grauted Subſidies and Profits of the Crown , And that through the 
Defects in the Arch-Biſhop's Performances, he was not only oblig d to defiſt 
from his preſent Deſigns, but alſo to intangle himſelf among Bankers and 
Uſurers; the Arch-Biſhop rerurn'd Anſwer, That he defir'd it might be exa- 
min d in open Parliament who hinder'd the City of Tourney from being taken 
directly removing the Blame from himſelf and his Friends, upon ſuch as were 
daily Contrivers, who ſerving their own Turns by the Abuſe of the Publick, 
would expoſe him to the Odium of their Attions. And ſome were of Opinion that 
the Arch-Biſhop privately practis d againſt the King's good Fortune in France; 
which if true, it was eaſie to diſcover the principal Motive. For certainl 
Pope Benedict was no ways pleas'd with King Edward's Succeſſes, nor wit 
the War it ſelf, affirming it pernicious to Chri/fendom; the Scandal of which the 
French charg d upon the Engliſh as unlawful Claimers, as the Engliſb did upon 
the French as unjuſt Detainers. This Pope therefore interpos'd, and put Tlan- The Pope in- 
ders under an Interdict, as 1 diſloyally deſerted their own Earl, and their 8 Vit: 

rincipal Lord Philip King of France, contrary to their Faith and Allegiance, 
— they for their Juſtification return d Anſwer, That Edward was = only 
lawful King of France, and Philip, to whom they had ſworn, a meer Uſur- 
per; therefore notwithſtanding the Interdict, and the Papal Deciſion, they till 
ror in their Adherence. But what ſtill further weaken'd King Edward's 

n 


tereſt, was the Deſertion of the Emperor Lewis, who being won over to the The Emypere 
avandons King 


Party of the French King, became his ſworn Confederate, and revok'd the Vi- 5,50 


carſhip of the Empire, formerly confirm d on the King of England, pretending 
that the Cauſe was for concluding the late Truce without him, as appears by 
his Letters to King Edward, which are again by him bravely and compleatly 
anſwer'd. 

But inſtead of this remote and unconſtant Confederate, whoſe Power was A. D. 
without the Limits of France, Fortune brought in another more near and 1142 
offenſive, within the Body of that Kingdom. For about this Time the Suc- * 
ceſſion to the Dukedom of Bretaign was in Conteſt between Charles de Blois, Reg. 16. 
Nephew to King Philip, and Fohn de Montfort, upon this Title: Arthur A new Cone 
Duke of Bretaign had by his firſt Wife two Sons, John and Guy, and by his 22988 
ſecond this John de Montfort. Fohn the Eldeſt, having no Iſſue, appointed his 
Niece Fane, Daughter to his Brother Guy deceas d, to ſucceed him in his Duke- 
dom; upon which Appointment Charles de Blois marry'd her, on Condition 
his Iſſue by her ſhould inherit the ſame, and for the greater Security he was 
inveſted in it during the Life of John their Uncle. But after his Death, John 
de Montfort, claiming the Dukedom, went to Paris to do Homage for it to 
King Philip; but Charles de Blois, oppoſing him in Right of his Wife, the 
Controverſie was referr'd to the Parliament, where Sentence paſs'd in Favour of 
Charles. Montfort inrag d at this, repair'd to the King of England, to whom 
he did Homage for his Dukedom, was receiv'd with great Applauſe, and his 
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Title acknowledg d as good. Returning back into Bretaign with Satisfaction 
and Aſliſtance, after ſome Encounters with his Enemy, he was taken and com- 
mitted Priſoner in Paris. His Lady, the Counteſs of Montfort, a Woman of 
an undaunted and maſculine Spirit, vigorouſly proſecuted her Husband's Quar- 
rel, put on Armour, led her People in Perſon, ſurpriz d and defended many 
ſtrong Places in Bretaign. But at length being preſe'd ſtrongly by Charles de 
Blois, ſhe begg'd Aſſiſtance of the King of England, and had it ſent, under the 
Conduct of the Lord Water de Manny; which reliev'd her at preſent, but the 
future requir'd more, of which King Edward was not ſparing in regard of his 
own Deſigns. The Counteſs her ſelf came into England to treat both for 
Supplies and Alliance, and of a Match between her Son and a Daughter of King 
Edward ; and the Earls of Salisbury, Pembroke and Suffolk, and the Lords 
Stafford, Spenſer and Bourchier, with Robert de Artois, the firſt grand Incen- 
diary, were ſent with conſiderable Forces back with the Lady. Many were 
the 5 Attacks and Surprizes, both by Sea and Land, between the 
Engliſh and the French; and at the Siege of Vannes, Robert de Artois re- 
ceiv'd his laſt Wound, after he had valiantly, tho' ſome think diſhonourably, 
afliſted the Engliſh about ſix Years. Not long after King Edward went over 
into Bretaign in Perſon with freſh Supplies; and lying before Vannes, John 
Duke of — eldeſt Son to the King of France, ſent to the Aſſiſtance 
of Charles de Blois, with an Army of forty thouſand Men came to give him 
A three Jews Battel. But being juſt ready to encounter, a Mediation of Truce was made by 
England «nd two Cardinals, ſent from Pope Clement VI. and concluded for three whole 
France. Years, upon ſeveral Conditions, with a Reference to the Pope and the Court of 
Rome, to hear and examine the Differences between the two Kingdoms, but 
not to determine them without the Conſent of both Kings. The Engliſh kept 
Poſſeſſion of the City of Vannes, that if a ſetled Peace follow'd not upon this 
Truce, they might have ſufficient Footing, from whence they might march in- 
to the Heart of France. John de Montfort did not long out-live this Truce, 
_ whoſe Death the greateſt Part of Bretazgn fell into the Hands of Charles 
e Blots. 
During the Time of the ſeveral Years Wars with France, a great Change 2, 

A great Revo- happen d in the Affairs of Scotland: For not long after the Departure of King“ 
grim mv Edward from that Kingdom, King David's Party, under their chief Com- 
mander Andrew Murrey, iſſud our from the Loughs, Mountains and other 
Places of Retreat with conſiderable Advantage. King Edward indeed had more 
than once {ent Armies under valiant Generals to ſupport Baliols Cauſe, where 
Succeſs was variable till the Death of Murrey. After whom the Lord Smart, 
taking Advantage of King Edward's Foreign Expeditions, us'd all Methods to 
prepare a peaceable Entrance for King David, ſtill in France. The Aſſiſtance 
of the Lord Milliam Douglas was very beneficial to that purpoſe, tho' not al- 
ways fortunate ; being overthrown in a ſet Battel by King Edward's Forces, 
under the Command of Sir Thomas Berkley, at Blackbourn. But towards the 
Deciſion of the Miſeries of the Nation, there arriv'd great Quantities of Am- 
munition and Supplies from the Kingdom of France, at ſuch 'Time as the Lord 
Smart had lain ten Weeks at the Seige of Perth with ſmall Hopes of Succeſs. 
Perth at length being ſurrender'd, Baliol finding his Intereſt and Power daily 
1 to decline, abandon d the Nation, and retir d into England. Upon which De- 
ſertion, King David with his Queen, and many of the Scoteh and French 
Nobility, return d peaceably into Scotland, after nine Years Abſence; and till 


the French King's Cauſe unfortunately put him into Arms againſt the Englliſb, 
the atflicted Realm of Scotland enjoy d Reſt and Quiet. | 


A. D. V. The provident King Edward, returning home after the Truce with 1 
1343+ France, became as careful in Domeſtick, as he had been vigorous in Foreign 
Reg. 17. Affairs; and enacted the Statute of Proviſors upon this Occafion : Pope Bene- 
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| ing dead, Clement VI. ſucceeded; a Man of ſingular Learning, but ex- 
3 Preferments, who by Way of Proviſion had beſſow d ſe- Ihe Sratate of 
veral choice Benefices in England upon Foreigners. For the Prevention of a 30 amo 
Practice, ſo odious to the King and his Parliament, it was made High-Treaſon 
er Death for any to bring ſuch Papal Proviſions into the Kingdom. And in Ju- 
ſtification, the King ſent an admirable Letter to the Pope in which he repre- 
ſented how highly it derogated from the State of the Kingdom of England, 
that ſuch Rejervations and Proviſions formerly us'd, ſhould in ſuch Manner 
be continu'd. For the Churches of England had formerly been endow'd by no- 
ble and worthy Perſons; that the People might be inſtructed by ſuch as were 
of their own Language: And yet by the Uſurpations of ſome of his Prede- 
ceſſors, Strangers, and ſometimes Enemies to the Realm, were preferr'd be- 


fore Natives ; whereby the Mony and Profits were tranſported, the Churches 


and Cures unſerv'd, Alms and Hoſpitality diſus d, the Houſes and Fdifices 
ruinated, the Charity and Devotion of the People diminiſb d, and many other 
fatal Enormities occaſion'd, contrary to the Honour of God and the Founders 


TWills. In the Beginning of this ſame Parliament, the King created his eldeſt Tg Edward 


Son Edward Prince of II ales, inveſting him by a Coronet and a Ring of Gold. ye.” 7 | 
He was now in the thirtcenth Year of his Age, being the Delight and Expecta- | 
tion of all Men; and in a ſhort Time he prov'd fo renown'd a Gentleman, that 
the Commendations given by Walſingham of his Father, as exceeding all the 
Princes that went before him, may be parallel'd in the Son, as ſurpaſling all 
the Princes that liv'd after him. 
His noble Father King Edward, who had his Eye ſtill fix'd upon France as A. D. 
the Mark of his Conqueſt, having Notice among other Things by a Meſſenger , 
from the Pope, that the Emperor Leuis had wholly ſubmitted himſelf, and 347. 
was abſolv'd from all Cenſures, upon his declaring in King PHilips Favour; he Reg. 18. 
couragiouſly broke out into this warm Expreſſion, IF Lewis joins with the 
French King, 1 my ſelf will fight with them both. And whether invited by 
the Fame of King Arthur, and the Knights of the Round-Table, or by the 
Glory of all Martial Actions and Exerciſes ; he order'd a ſpacious Room of 
Wood to be erected at Windſor Caſtle, two hundred Foot in Diameter, which 
he call'd the Round-Table, becauſe he there intended to treat all the Knights 
which he had invited from Foreign Parts. In the Beginning of this Year he King Edward 
held his Feaſt of the Round. Table at Windſor, and alſo iſſud out Letters of ſafe Ro of 4 
Conduct for all Foreign Knights and their Servants, who ſhould pleaſe to come Round-Table. 
to a ſolemn Tournament to be kept for fourteen Days together. At the ap— 
pointed Day there was a noble Appearance of Knights and great Men of ſeveral 
Nations, and the Solemnity began with a moſt magnificent Entertainment or 
Supper; and the Day following the jJuits and Tournaments began, and were 
continu'd almoſt every Day during the King's Letters of Protection, being per- 
form'd in the Preſence of the Queen and all the Ladies of the Court, who had 
Scaffolds purpoſely erected to behold theſe Martial Sports: Which fo pleas d the 
King, that in Auguſt following, he causd a more durable Structure to be 
erected of the like Form, and for the ſame Exerciſes to be continu'd every Year. 
In Emulation of all this King Phz/zp, knowing that all tended to Preparations "Y 
againſt him, erected the like in his Court, to prevent the Knights and great Sol- | 
diers of Germany and Italy from repairing to King Edward. And in one Thing 
more, he did wiſely and politickly, in giving leave to his Subjects freely to fell | 
down his Woods for building of Ships, by which his Navy was much . aug- | 
mented, and became very ſerviceable atterwards. But his Jealouſies againſt the 
King of England put him upon open Acts of Cruelty, and occaſion d him to 
put ſeveral principal Men of Normandy, Picardy and Gaſcony to Death, only | 
becauſe they were Engliſh in Affection: Among whom are reckon'd Sir Oliver 
de Cliſſon, Bacco, Percie and Geoffry of Maleſtroict, Knights of the beſt Note: 


— — — 


Sir Godfrey of Harcourt, Brother to the Earl of Harcourt, being alſo ſum- 
mon'd 
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mon'd to Paris, fled into England, where he became a great Incendiary in the 
roaching Flame. Ts 3 : 
A D "Y was =, Pore Clement's Mediation, or Diligence in diſcuſſing the Title and 
* =*  Pretenſions of theſe two mighty Monarchs, that could prolong the fatal Puniſh- 
1345. ment of France; yet according to former Articles, each Prince ſent his parti- 
Reg. 19. cular Orators, where the Difficulties aroſe ſo thick and Intricate, that the Po 
deſpairing to clear them, deferr'd the Confideration of them to another Time, 
But King Edward affirming the Truce to be manifeſtly broken, by the Execu- 
The Tue wi tion and Perſecuting his Friends in Normandy and elſewhere, ſignify'd thus 
France broken. much to his Holineſs, That the Sword, not the Tongue ſhould determine his 
Right and Title. His Proviſions of Men, of Arms, of Ships, of Victuals and 
Treaſure, and of all Things neceſſary for ſo brave and daring an Enterprize, 
were worthy of the Grandeur, Courage and eg of an Engliſh Monarch. 
Into Gaſcony he ſent the valiant Henry Earl of Darby, with a gallant Appea- 
rance of Commanders and proportionable Troops of Soldiers; where he per- 
form'd many great Actions, for the Defence and Enlargement of that Dukedom, 
and took ſeveral Cities, Towns and Caſtles. After a glorious Campaigr, in 
which he alſo defeated a ſuperior Body of French with the Loſs of ſeven thou- 
- The Earl of ſand of their Men, he return'd richly loaden with Spoils and Priſoners to 
Days Bra. Bourdeaux. Not long before this, at the taking of the City of Bergerac by 
3 Storm, where he permitted every particular Soldier to ſeize any Houſe and con- 
vert all the Treaſure to his own uſe ; a certain Knight or Soldier call'd Neth 
ſeiz'd upon a Houſe where the Bankers for Security had lodg'd their Mony in 
long Sacks: Upon the Sight of which, Reth imagining ſo great a Treaſure not 
deſign'd for private Mer, acquainted his General with what he had found; to 
whom the generous Earl anſwer d, That the whole Houſe, and all the Mony in 
it was his own, tho it was never ſo much. The Soldier upon a ſecond Search 
was ſtill far more ſurpriz d, and thinking ſo great a Treaſure could belong to 
none but a General, once more acquainted him with the Greatneſs of it, which 
he had diſcover'd to be much more than at firſt. But this great Man was fo 
far from being affected with it, That he told him with ſome Indignation, That 
the Greatneſs of the Treaſure could not alter the Caſe ;, ſince he paſs'd his 
Ford and Honour, he ſcorn'd to revoke it. During this Campaign, the Scots 
attempting upon the Marches of England, by the Vigilance and Valour of the 
Biſhop of Carliſle, the Lords Percie, Nevile and Lucie, and others intruſted 
in thoſe Parts, they were forc'd to retire into their own Kingdom. It was now 
the Practice of either Prince to divert and diſturb each others Affairs in diffe- 
rent Parts, as the Engliſb did King Philip's in Gaſcony, and he the Engliſh 
by his perpetual- and conſtant Confederates the Scots. But King Edward at 
preſent could do it the leſs in Flanders, becauſe his moſt vigilant and faithful 


the French Faction. 
. 

Reg. 5 ; ! 

Kin waar, Pe led Queen and went to Southampton, accompany'd by his admirable Son 

— Expeditz. the Prince of Wales, then in the ſixteenth Year of his Age, together with all 

on atauſt the chief Nobility and moſt valiant Men of the Nation; to whom he made a 
France, . f 

ſhort Speech, which was communicated to the whole Army; in which he de- 

ſir d them to behave themſelves lite Men, ſince he reſolu'd to ſend back his 

Fleet upon his firſt landing in France; therefore if any Man's Courage fail 

him, he had his Liberty to ſtay in England : To which they unanimoully an- 

werd, as tho' inſpir'd by his Valour, That they were all ready to follow ſo 

brave a Commander, were it to Death it ſelf. After a few Days Sail, his 

oe nds in Fleet arriv'd at the Haven of La Hague in Normandy, contrary to his firſt In- 

temionsz where leaping on Shore with ſome Violence, the Blood guſhi d * 

15 


Wa'ſine, 
— 


Friend, James de Artevile was this Year ſlain in a Mutiny by ſuch as were of 


At length King Edward, having eſtabliſh'd his Affairs in England, ir. 
1346. reſolv'd to go in Perſon into France, and try his Fortunes in that fair — A 
20. Kingdom, and preparing a great Fleet and a brave Army, he took leave of his“ 
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his Noſe. Upon which his Lords, diſcourag'd at ſuch an ill-boding Omen, 
defir'd him to re-enter his Ship, and not land his Men that Day; but the King 
undauntedly reply'd, 1t was rather a Sign that the Land defired to have him. 
Then knighting his Son, and ſome other young Men of Quality, he enter'd in- 
to the Country which did not expect him, reſolving to take a full Revenge for 
the Blood of his Friends, upon the Norman Towns and People ; proteſting 
that he ſacrific d them to Cliſſon, Barco, Percy and the reſt. His Army, con- 
fiſting of thirty thouſand Foot and twenty five hundred Horſe, march'd divided 
by Day in three Bodies, which uſually join'd together at Night. The Cities 
of Valongnes, Carentan, St. Lo and Harfleur became the firſt Prey to his victo- 
rious Arms; and Rodo/ph Conſtable of France, and the Earl of Tankerville, 
whom the King had ſent to Caen, encreas'd his Spoil and Fame by taking them 
Priſoners, with the Defeat of twenty thouſand Men. Moving from Caen, he 
continu'd his March by the Biſhopricks of Liſeux and Eureux, waſted and 
burnt all along the Seyne almoſt to the Walls of Paris, and came and encam- and marches 
ped at Poiſſy. Here he endeavour'd to draw out King Philip to a Combate, “e Faris 
declaring That he would wreſtle with him in the Eye of all France, on the 
great Theatre before his Capital City of Paris. But after he had continu'd there 
tive Days, fearing to be enclos'd between the Rivers Seyne and Oy/e, he caus'd 
the Bridges to be repaired, and paſs'd into Beauvaiſes, with Deſign to retire 
into his Country of Ponthien, all the Way marking his Road with dreadful 
Traces of Fire and Blood. ; : ; 

King Philip, foaming with Rage to behold from his Capital City ſuch furi- Th French 
ous Flames in the Heart of his Kingdom, with the greateſt Army that France _ 
had ever ſeen, advanc'd towards his Enemy, reſolving upon Revenge, and ſcarce 
doubting of Victory; eſpecially ſince King Edward's Retreat was look'd upon 
as a Flight. King Edward had retir'd to gain the River Somme at a Place cal- 
led Blanquetaque below Abbeville; but that Paſſage was to be diſputed by the 
Sword: For King Philip had before ſent a Norman Lord call'd Godemar du 
Fay, who ſtood ready on the oppoſite Bank of the River with a Body of twelve 
thouſand Men, ſo advantagiouſly poſted that King Edward's Paſſage was con- 
cluded to be impracticable. But this undaunted Hero, reſolving to paſs or pe- King Edward's 
riſh in the Attempt, plung'd foremoſt into the River, crying out, They who |" ove 
love me will follow me! upon which all preſs'd forwards, each ſtriving who f 


- ſhould be foremoſt, till through Showers of Darts and Arrows they gaind the 


oppoſite Shore, and ſoon put the Enemy to flight, with the Loſs of two thou- 
ſand of their Men. King Philip, who thought he was ſecure of his Rival, and 
that he muſt be inclos'd between the Somme and his own numerous Army, was 
enrag'd at this Defeat, and cry'd out That he was betray'd: Therefore he im- 
mediately follow'd the Engliſb by the Banks of the River, on the other Side of 
which King Edward and his Army lay; and he had with him an Army of 
above a hundred thouſand Men, yet King Edward bravely offerd him a free 


Paſſage over the Ford, if he would paſs the next Tide, and chuſt a fit Place 


Ibid, 


for Battel. But King Philip refuſing this generous Offer, the other march'd 
further into Ponthieu till he came near a Town call'd Cre; where finding a 


convenient Country for two Armies to draw up in Battalia, and rightly conje- 


cturing that his Enemies would follow him where-ever he march d, he ſaid to E, pairs fr 
his Nobility, That he would now ſtay *till he had facd his Enemies and re- the French at 
cover d this Province, the Inheritance of Queen Eleanor his Grand mother; Stely. 
concluding with his own Motto, GOD DEFEND MT RIGHT: 
And becauſe he had not above a fourth Part of the Army King Philip brought 
into the Field, he commanded his Marſhals to chuſe the beſt Piece of Ground 
they could; which being done, and having ſent out his Scouts, he ſtrongly 
cacamp'd himſelf and his Army, impatiently expecting his Enemy. 

In a ſhort Time after the French approach'd with no ſmall Numbers, Noiſe 
and Precipitation; while King Edward ſpent a great Part of the Night in the 
profoundeſt 
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He prepares hearted in the Army. Then refreſhing themſelves, every Man prepar'd to con- 
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The famow: the Genoeſe Croſs- Bous, who were about tifteen thouſand. This they did with 
paveel of Crel- ſome Reludtancy, as being tir d with the March, and having their Bow-ſtrings 


= — 


profoundeſt Devot ions, and taking tlie Sacrament with his Son and the chief 
Nobility. In the Morning he formed his Army imo three main Battalions, the 
fr(} of which was led by the young Prince of ales, of Strength and Cou- 
rage far above his Years; with whom were join'd the Earl of Warwick, the 
Earl of Oxford, the Lord Harcourt, with divers other Perſons of Quality, 
amounting to the Number of eight hundred Men of Arms, two thouſand Ar- 
chers, and a thouſand light-arm'd Welſhmen. The ſecond Battalion was com- 
manded by the Earls of Arundel and Northampton, the Lord Roſs, and many 
other valiant Lords and Knights; the whole Body amounting to the Number of 
eight hundred Men of Arms, and twelve hundred Archers. The laſt Battalion 
was headed by the King himſelf, accompany'd with the Lord Mowbray, the 
Lord Mortimer, and others; amounting to the Number of ſeven hundred Men 
of Arms and two thouſand Archers; the whole Army making up in all about 
thirty thouſand effective Soldiers. Then having Knighted fitry young Noble- 
men and Gentlemen for their Encouragement, the valiant King without the 
leaſt Perturbation, mounted on a white Nag and with a white Staff in his Hand, 
rode from Rank to Rank, and exhorted every Man to maintain his Right and 
Honour, with ſuch moving and obliging Expreſlions as tired the moſt faint- 


quer bravely or die honourably. The Prince's Battalion led the Van, and he 
had plac'd his Archers in the Front, who were drawn up in a thin oblong 
Square, that they might not be ſurrounded by their numerous Enemies, and 
behind them ſtood the Prince himſelf at the Head of the main Body of the 
Men of Arms; whilſt the King himſelf was drawn up on the Right Hand fur- 
ther off, on the Side of a Hill, with twelve thouſand Men, for a Reſerve in 
caſe of Extremity, and the Carriages were plac'd within a ſtrong Intrenchment 
caſt up for that purpoſe. The good Order of the Engliſh being told to the 
brave old King of Bohemia on the other Side, he made Anſwer, as a Mau of 
Experience, Then I ſee, the Engliſh are reſolv'd to win all, or die. 

It was about three in the Afternoon when King Philip approach'd the Engl; 
at the Head of his vaſt Army, and Multitude of Commanders, which he alfo 
divided into three main Bodies; and then order d the firſt Onſet to be made by 


much damag'd by a great Shower of Rain; ſo that when they came to ingage 
with the Eugliſo Long-Bows, they were ſoon broken in Pieces, and put to 
flight. This was attended with ſuch Confuſion and Damage to King Philip's 
Horſemen, that he cry d out X theſe cowardly Villains who only hinder us ! 
But after a while, getting clear of the Genoe/e, the Earls of Alencon, Flan- 
ders and Blois, with other Commanders fell in with that Eugliſbß Battalion 
where the young Prince commanded, who receiv'd them with incomparable Va- 
lour and Bravery. But freſh Squadrons of French and German Horſe ruſhing 
in with great Fury, the ſecond Battalion commanded by the Earls of Arundel 
and Northampton came in to his Aſliſtance, and vigorouſly attacking the Ene- 
my, caus d a new Deluge of Blood in the Field. In the mean Time King Ed- 
ward himſelf with his Battalion hover'd on the Hill like a Tempeſt in a 
Cloud, ready to diſcharge its Fury, but at preſent only watching and obſer- 
ving this unequal Conflict. Here a Meſſage was ſent to him from the Earl of 
Northampton to deſire him to come down and ſuccour his Son, now very hard- 
ly beſet ; upon which he demanded Whether he was alive: The Meſſenger 
told him Tes, but was in Danger of being over-power'd by Numbers. Then, 
jc ta the King with his uſual Courage, let them know, that while my Hon 15 
alive, they ſend for no Aſſiſtance to me, for the Honour of this glorious Day 
ſhall be His. This Anſwer from fo compleat a General added new Life and 
Flame to the Prince and his valiant Supporters, ſo that preſſing forwards with un- 
common Vigour, this brave young Lion, ſurrounded with Blood and Death, far 

out-did 
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out-did his Father's and che World's Expectat ion. Then ruſhing in to the tain . 571 


Prince and the 


Body of the French, the Marqueſs Charles, Emperor Elect, receiv'd him with 


in ſeveral Places, he found it-neceſſary to quit the Field withour ſtaying to ſee 
the Fate of his Father the old King of mia; who tho' he had already loſt 
one Eye, and was almoſt blind-with Age, reſolv'd not to ſtain his former Victories 
with an ignoble Flight: But making the Gentlemen about him lead him up to 


the Enemy, and ordering his Horſe's Bridle to be ty'd to thoſe next him, as 


the reſt did to thoſe of their Companions, they fought ſo deſperately that they 
were all ſlain upon the Place, and their dead Bodies were found the next Day 
ſurrounding that of their Maſter. Then were the Arms of that valiant King, 
being three: Oftrieh-beathers, taken by the Penney of -Wates- and afterwards 
us d 2 his Device; and have ever ſince been born by his Succeſſors the Princes 
of Wales. 4 „ ot LT EL ne 8 Ia * 

In the mean while King Philip did not fail to perform the Part not only of 
a. couragious General, but alſo of. a valiant: Soldier: For rally ing again the 
Flower of his Nobility and Men of Arms, he enter d rhe hotteſt of the Battel, 
and not being known, he was ſo hemm'd in among the Eng liiſb, that his Horſe 
being kill'd, he was remounted by thoſe about him; and being again diſmoun- 
ted, and wounded in the Neck and Thigh, he had been ſlain or taken Priſoner 
had he not been mounted a third Time by the Lord John of Hainault; who 
at the ſawe Time, partly by Perſuaſions and partly by Force, oblig'd him to 

it the Field. After whoſe Departure little Reſiſtance was made, ſo that 
the Victory in a ſhort Time fell intirely to the &ng/ſh; and Night put an 
End to the Conflict. On the French Side were ſlain the two Kings of Bole- 
mia and Majorca; and of Princes, the Earl of Alencon King Philip's Brother, 
the Earl of Blois, the Earl of Flanders, the Duke of Lorram Nephew to the 
King of France, the Dauphine of Vienne, and many others of the chief No- 
biliey of France, Bohemia and Germany. Beſides theſe, there fell twenty four 
Bannerets, twelye hundred Knights, -tifteen liundred Gentlemen, four thouſand 
Men of Arms and Eſquires, and above thirty thouſand more of the Commons 
of France. And all this without the Loſs of any of the Engliſb Nobility, or 
of many common Soldiers; which was juſtly look'd- upon as a ſignal In- 
ſtance of the Divine Favour to King Edward's Arms; which were ſo nobly 
employ d on this Day, being the twenty fourth of Auguſt, 1346. King Ed. 


ward tinding the Victory compleat, advanc'd with his-untouch'd Battalion to- 


wards his victorious Son, and running into his Arms with a moſt affectionate 


Embrace and a Kiſs, he ſaid; My dear Son, Heav'n ſend you to perſevere in 


theſe proſperous Beginnings ; you have this Day acquitted your [elf moſt no- 
233 FE * for, which we Fo fought. Inſtead 0 re- 
ply ing, the noble young Prince with the profoundeſt Modeſty and Silence fell 
on his Knees before his triumphant Father. The Night was ſpent by the whole 
Army in ſolemn Re joy cing for this glorious Victory, but they made no manner 
ob Boaſting: For it was the King's expreſs Command, That none ſbould inſult, 
nor make any vain oftentations 75 but all humbly to give Thanks to Al- 
mighty G for his infinite Goodneſs and Mercy to them, I he next Day, for 
the ſake of the Dead, the pions King caus' d the Place of Battel to be cofſecra- 
ted, for the decent Sepulture both of his Eneniies and Friends; and order'd 
that the Wounded ſhould be carefully dreſs d and reliev d; and to the meaner 
Sort, when recover d, he generouſly gave Mony, and ſent them whither the 

Pleas' d to go, While the King was taking Care of the Dead and Wounde 

five hundred Lances and two thouſand Archers being ſent out to diſcover what 
was become of the Enemy, met with great Numbers of ſuch. as were coming 
from Abbeville, Roven and other Places, all ignorant of what had happen'd; 


Engliſh are 


great Courage. 'till his Men being ſlain round about him; and himſelf wounded video.. 
a 


The Greatneſs 
of the Vittory- 


and ingaging with them, intirely defeated them, with the Loſs of ſeven thou- 


and 


land Men. Our Writers report, that of gc that fled from the Battel, 
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and of others that were coming towards the Place, there were ain many more 
than in the Field 2 Day before An ca ſhews us the wonderful Lofs this af. 
flicted Country ſuſtain d at one fatal Bl). 
The diſconfolate King Philip in the mean Time fled with a ſmall Company 2. , 
to the Caſtle of Braye, where the Guard enquiring who he was, he anſwer'd 8 
The Fortune of France; and being let in, he was teceiv d with all the Marks 
of Sorrow and Lamentation. Coming to Amiens, he bitterly exclaim d againſt 
the Lord Godemar for ſuffering King Edwerd to paſs the River Somme, and 
threaten'd him with Death; but the Lord of Hainault moderated his 
Fury with this important Truth, That it was not in Godemar's Power to 
reſiſt. the King of England, © when. all the Flower of France could not. And 
ing that Complaints and Puniſhments were of no Uſe, he endeavour'd to 
make the beſt Defence againſt the prevailing Arms of Rang Edward; who, re- 
xing Edward ſolving to make the wiſeſt Uſe of his Victory, went and ſat down before the 
bejuges Calais. Town of Calais, which had been a long Annoyance both to him and his King- 
dom, being then a Place of great Strength, reputed the very Key of France. 
Nor did he inveſt it only by Land, but alſo block d it up by Sea, the Earl of 
Huntington his Admire lying before it with a great Fleet of ſeven hundred 
thirty eight Veſlels of all Sorts. Upon his Approach to the Place he ſent a 
Summons to John de Vienne the Governor To ſurrender to Him as rightful 
King of France, otherwiſe, upon taking the Place, he would put them all to 
the Sword. The other anſwer'd, He knew but one King of France, who had 
ſent him to keep that Place, of whoſe Aſſiſtance he doubted not, and in whoſe 
Service he reſolV'd to live and die. Upon this brave Anſwer, King Edward 
began to intrench himſelf ſtrongly before the City, and fince he could not ex- 
pet to take it by Aſſault, reſolv'd to reduce it by Famine; and to this End 
e threw up an Intrenchment quite round the Place, with regular Fortificati- 
ons, and form'd his Camp into Streets, conſiſting of Huts coverd with Reeds, 
ſufficient for his Soldiers to lodge in all the Winter. The Governor finding it 
was like to be a long Siege, reſolv'd to free the Town of as many uſeleſs Mouths 
as he could, and accordingly drove out more than ſeventeen hundred of the 
pooreſt and leaſt neceſſary People, and ſhut the Gates againſt them; which 
- when the King ſaw, inſtead of driving them back and ſtarving them, he out 
Hi: Generojity. 


of a Generous and Chriſtian Compaſſion permitted them to paſs through his 


Camp without Moleſtation, giving them all a Dinner, and two Pence a Perſon 


Many Expedients were conſider d for raiſing the Siege of this Important 2 
Place, but two more eſpecially: The tirſt was to gather a ſufficient Force to — 
beat King Edward in his Trenches, and the i. was to make a powerful 
Diverſion by Means of their ancient Allies the Scots. This latter, as the more 
eaſie, was firſt put in Execution by King David, who enter d the Kingdom of 
England with a brave Army of above fixty thouſand Men, affuring himſelf of 
Succels, in regard, as he conceiv'd, that the main Strength of the Nation was 
gone into France. But he ſoon found his Error: For the Lords of the North, 
as Gilbert Humfrevile Earl of Anges, and William Lord Ia Zouche, with eight 
other Lords, Percy, Mowbray, Nevile, Deincourt, Manley, Leyburnt, Scroop 
and MuſZrave, as alſo the Arch-Biſhop of Tork and Biſhop of Durham, with 
others of the Clergy, gather d ſo great a Force, and ſo well order'd them by 
the particular Animation of the Heroick Queen, who in Perſon rod from Rank 

The Ar to Rank, that they intirely defeated this great Army; took King David liim- 

Englin, (elf Priſoner, with the Earls of Fife, Menzerh; Murrey and Southerland, the 
Lord Douglas, the Arch-Biſhop of St. Andrews, and many others, with the 
Death of at leaſt fifteen thouſand Soldiers. This Victory, as well as that of 

|  Creſy, happen d on a Saturday, fix Weeks after the other; as if all Things had 

; Wan Arms concurr'd to render this Year glorious and triumphant. King David was taken 

Priſoner by an Eſquire nam'd Copland, who carefully kept him in Poſſeſſion; 


and 
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and being order'd by the Queen to deliver him up to her, he utterly refus'd, 
Copland 


whereupon ſhe complain'd to the King lying then before Calais. 
being commanded to repair thither, 


gave the King ſuch a modeſt and loyal An- 


ſwer, that he order d him a Reward of five hundred Pounds a Year in Land, with 
a Warrant to deliver his Royal Priſoner to the Queen; which he did at Zork 


with ſo handſom an Apology, as both ſhe and the Lords of the Council were 
fully ſatisfy'd. To compleat the 'Triumphs of this glorious Year, Sir Thomas 
Dagworth, like another Machabee, ſuys our Author, with eight hundred Men 
and one hundred Archers, in Bretaigu overthrew Charles de Blois, 
who having twice in one Day with incredible Odds of Thirty to One, attack d 
that brave Knight, was beaten out of the Field with extraordinary Loſs of No- 
bility and others ſlain and taken. Not long after, the ſame Sir Thomas, with 
only three hundred Men of Arms and four hundred Archers, attack'd the ſame 
Lord Charles, lying at the Siege of Roch-Darien, with twelve hundred 
Knights and Eſquires, fix hundred other armed Men, two thonſand Crofs-Bow 
Men, and great Numbers of other Infantry ; took Charles himſelf Priſoner, 
driving all his Forces, with incomparable Manhood and great Deſtruction out 


of Arms, 


of the Field. 


— 


Sir Thomas 
Dag worth“ 


Valonr. 


Still King Edward continu'd in Perſon before Calais, which he fo cloſely A. D. 


block'd up by Sea and Land, that the Garriſon could receive no Relief; ſo that 
now they were reduc'd to a languiſhing Condition, as appear'd by a Letter from 
the Governor to King Philip, which by an extraordinary Accident fell into 
King Edward's Hands. In which he told his Maſter, That his People in Calais 
had eaten Horſes, Dogs and Rats; and nothing remain d for them but to de- 
vour each other; wherefore they were reſolv d, if not relied d, to die among 


their Enemies with Honour, rather than within the Walls by Famine. Kin 


Edward, by an uncommon Strain of Generoſity, ſent this Letter to King Phi- 
lip, 2 him to uſe all Expedition, and ſuccour his good People in Calais, 
ſuch Miſeries for his date. Upon which King Philip haſten d 

his Preparations, and having at length gather'd together a vaſt Army of a hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand Men, he with his Son John Duke of Normandy march'd 
and advanc'd near to King Edward's Camp; and on the latter End of July he 
But the King of England wiſely anſwer'd, That he 

ſhould find him within his Trenches, if he durſt venture the Experiment , but 
ſince he had been at ſuch Expence of Time and Treaſure, he would not leave 
After this two Cardinals, ſent on pur- 
poſe, urg'd for a Mediation and Treaty; in which the French King offer'd King 
Edward all Gaſcony and Ponthicu, with the Marriage of his Son John, and 
To which was reply'd, That King Edward was not 


who ſuffer 


ſent to offer him Battel. 
the Place, till he was Maſter of it. 


alſo the City of Calais. 


oblig'd to the other for Calais, ſince the Place and all in it were at his Merc 


already. Next the French propos'd, That the Right of both Kings might "4 
decided by Combat between five or ſix, choſen by each Side, and the Place 


aſlign'd by the King of France: Jo which the Earl of Lancaſter anſwer d, 


That the Place ought to be aſſign'd by King Edward, as rightful King of Un- 
gland and France; for Philip of Valois had no Right at all: So the Cardinals 


1347. 


eg. 41. 


The remarka- 
ble Siege of Ca- 


lais. 


tinding all ineffectual, retir d to St. Omers. King Edward at that Time having xing Edware's 
a Reinforcement of ſeventeen thouſand Men, not to be backwards in Bravery, 
not only offer'd the French King Battel, but alſo at his own Coſt to fill the 
Trenches, and remove all Impediments that could hinder them from joining; 
provided he might have ſufficient Security that nothing ſhould be convey'd in- 
to the Town during that Time. This generous Offer was likewiſe refus'd, and 
King Php, in a deſpairing Condition, ſuddenly ſet fire to his Tents, and with 


his vaſt Army retir'd to Amiens, where he disbanded his Soldiers. 


This Retreat extinguiſh'd all the Hopes of the Caliſiaus, and caus d the Go- 
vernor to take down the Banner of France, to ſet up that of England, and to 


Bbb2 


beg a Parly with King Edward. This was granted, but by reaton of the fre- 


quent 


Bravery. 


| Grandeur. Ing alſo, like ſome new ſhining Sun, to infuſe 


' Great Luxury. the French; and Luxur y now increaſing, fine Table-Linnen, Gold and Silver, 


* 
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ent Piracies, as well as obſtinate Defence they had made, the King would 

* no milder Terms than that ſix of the chief Burgers, of the Place ſhould 

come to him bare headed, bare footed; in their Shirts, with Halters about their 

Necks, the Keys of the Town and Caſtle in their Hands, and ſubmit them- 

ſelves to the King's Pleaſure ; For the reſt he was defign'd to ſhew them Mercy, 

This final Sentence being brought to the Town, caus'd a general Conſternation, 

it being thought impoſſible to find fix who would fall a Sacrifice for the reſt; 

till at laſt a chief Burger call'd Euſtace St. Pierre gave a noble Example of He- 

Calais ſw7®®- roick Courage and Concern for his Fellow-Citizens, and bravely offer d him- 
—T % (elf to be the firſt Man; which ſoon excited five Others to join with him. Theſe 
ſix being brought before the King in that ignominious Manner as was ap- 

pointed, he was at firſt inexorable, and ane inp ps wg, the earneſt Interceſſions 

of his Son and Lords about him, he order'd them all to be immediately be- 

headed. But this deplorable Spectacle ſo pierc'd the Heart of the generous 

Queen, then in the Camp and great with Child, that ſhe went and threw her 

ſelf at the King's Feet, and begg'd of him for the Sake of Feſus Chriſt, the 

Bleſſed Virgin, and the tender Love between them, that ſhe might have the 

The gever2w Lives of thoſe poor miſerable Men. This affecting Sight ſoon melted the King 
= into a tender Compaſlion and Compliance; and ſhe immediately caus'd them to 
85 be carry d into her Apartment, where being new cloath d ſhe order d them a 
Dinner and fix Nobles a Man, and then to be ſet at full Liberty: A noble and 
God- like Action, and worthy ſuch a great and pious Queen. And thus the 
ſtrong City of Calais was gain d upon the third Day of Auguſt, 1347, after al- 
moſt a whole Year's Siege with infinite Labour and Expence : All the Inhabi- 
tants, except a Prieſt and two ancient Men, were turn d out, and ſent away to 
ſeek new Habitations; and a Colony of the Engl were planted in their 
Room, which continu'd in the Poſſeſſion of the Engliſh Crown above two 
hundred Years after. Upon the Taking of the Place, by the Mediation of 
Cardinals and other great Men, a Truce was concluded and ſworn between the 
two Kings, upon the twenty eighth Day of September, to continue till fifteen Days 
after the Midſummer following; and King Edward in a ſhort Time after, having 
ſetled the Town and his Affairs in thoſe Parts, making Sir Amery de Pauy, an 
* yo of Italian, Governor of the Place, return d into England with great Glory and 


Calais made an 


Engliſh Colony. 


Fand. Renown; and ſpent the remaining Part of the Year in Triumphs and Tourna- 


ments, celebrated with extraordinary Magnificence. 


A. D. VL. Never was the Engliſh Name ſo great and glorious as at this Time, Ng 
1348. nor did England her ſelf in any preceding Age enjoy a King more renown' 4% 


Reg. 22. for Wiſdom, Valour and Good Fortune; the mighty Splendor of his Virtues, 
England, not only adorning her with Garlands, conquer d To and Trophies, but ſeem- 
lenty and Fertility into the 

Earth it ſelf, To add to his Glory, this Year he was ſolemnly elected Empe- 
ror of Germany, by the Princes of that Empire, and Ambaſſadors were ſent 
over to him to deſire him to accept of that Dignity: But after a mature Conſi- 
deration of the Troubles and Factions in the [pou he fully declin'd it, de- 
claring to the Ambaſſadors, That he would not undertake ſo great a Burden, 
till he had gain d the Crown 7. France, which was due to him by Hereditary 
Right. All this Year England ſo glory'd in the Spoils of France, that there 
was ſcarce a Woman of Condition but could ſhow ſome rich Furs and Foreign 
Furniture, and the Enghi/ſo Ladies began to pride themſelves in the Faſhions of 


Plate and Jewels were commonly ſeen in the Houſes of private Perſons. And 
indeed the Vanity of the Women became very great at this Time; and they 
were ſo fond of Tournaments, that it was ordinary for them to ride forty or 
bfty in a Troop to theſe Aſſemblies z and having more Beauty than Diſcre- 
tion, went dreſs d like Men in Party-colour'd Coats, embroider'd Girdles, and 
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they could only acquire great and real Reputation; when not to act juſtly, va- 
liantly and faithfully, was accounted the moſt imagiuable Blemiſh and Diſho- 


? 


Daggers at their Waſtesz and thus they rod upon fine Horſes from one Tour- 
nament to another, waſting their Eſtates, and loſing their Reputations. But A. D. 
God had provided a ſevere Scourge for the Luxury now reigning in the Nation, | 349. 
ſending a dreadful Plague throughout the Nation, ſo that the Earth was fill d R 
with Graves, and the Air with Cries and Lamentations. This Peſtilence be- Neg- 23. 
gan firſt among the Turks, and pierc'd = Degrees into Italy and France, 1 1 
where it cut off many thouſands. In the City of London it had ſo quick and N 
ſharp an Edge, that in the Space of one Year, there were bury d in the common 
Church- yard call d the Ceſtertian, or Charter-Houſe, above fifty thouſand Per- 
ſons. | 

During theſe Calamities, the Lord Charny Governor of St. Omers made a 4 Heere Pe- 
ſecret Bargain with St. Amery de Pavy Governor of Calais, for twenty thou- * betray 
ſand Crowns to betray that 1 Town to him; of which King Edward 
having Notice, went privately thither the very Night the Delivery was 
agreed on, with the Prince of Wales, and ſeveral Earls and Barons, and lodg'd 
himſelf in the Caſtle, to ſecure it with the Men he brought with him. The 
Mony was actually brought and paid, and twelve Knights and a hundred Men 
at Arms were let into the Caſtle, but to their great Surprize were immediately 
made Priſoners by the King's Guards who lay undiſcover d. The Lord Charny 
was then under the Town with a conſiderable Force, plac'd near two Gates, 
ready to enter it when they were open d. But in the mean Time the Prince of 
Wales iſſu'd out at one Gate, and the King at the other, conceal'd under the 
Banner of Sir Walter Manny, and fought bravely on Foot among the common 
Soldiers, being ingag d with the Lord Euſtace of Rylemont, a valiant Man, who 
ſtruck the King twice to his Knees ; yet at laſt he was overcome by him, and 
made his Priſoner, with the Lord Charny and many other French Men of Note. 
The young Prince alſo prevail'd againſt the Party he ingag'd; and there were The King pre- 
ſlain and drown'd about fix hundred French, who were double the Number ho 
to the Engliſh that ſally d out upon them; ſo much did the latter exceed the 
former in Valour. The Night following the King order'd a ſplendid Supper to 
be provided, as well for the Priſoners as his own Mebilicy and to their great 
Surprize coming in amongſt them, he told the Lord Charny, That he was but 


a little oblig'd to him, ſince he defign'd to ſteal that from him by Night, which 


he fairly won by Day. But coming to the valiant Rylemont, he after a moſt . 
obliging Manner took a rich Chaplet of Pearls from his own Head, and plac'd 
it upon the other's, as one who had deſerv'd beſt in the whole Action, and ge- 
nerouſly forgave him his Ranſom. Then removing Sir Amery de Pavy from 
his Government, and placing Sir John Beauchamp in his Room, the King re- 
turn'd into England in Triumph with the chiefeſt of his Priſoners. 

And now the renown'd Edward, reſolving to give the higheſt Incouragement A. D. 
to all Martial Virtues, about this Time inſtituted, or rather compleated the ; 350 
moſt Noble Order of Knighthood call'd the Garter. For the more ſolemn and R : 
magnificent Celebration of it, the King ſent his Heralds into France, Germany, eg. 24. 
the Low-Countries, and almoſt all the Kingdoms in Europe, to invite all 5 , . 
Knights and Eſquires to come and ſhew their Military Skill and Valour, in all 47 of the Car- 
Kinds of Martial Exerciſes. As to the Original, Foam and Nature of this ber. 
glorious Order, we muſt refer our Reader to the learned Mr. Aſbmole's elabo- 
rate Work upon that Subject; and ſhall only obſerve, That the End and De- 
ſign of this Inſtitution was truly noble and generous, and worthy of the mighty 
Prince who had invented it. For it was not only to adorn martial Virtue by 
ſplendid Robes and rich Jewels, but alſo to engage them by a Solemn Oath be- 
fore God to preſerve Fidelity, Honour and Courage in the Minds of thoſe who 
were admitted into it; which Virtues were juſtly eſteem' d as the nobleſt Badges 
and Diſtinctions of all Military Men, and by a ſtrict Obſervation of which 
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nour. Not long after this famous Inſtitution, King Edward had a freſh Oc- 

caſion to ſhow his Valour: For hearing that certain Spaniſh Men of War, who 

the preceding Year had cruelly flain many Engliſimem and taken away their 
Commodities, were come into his Seas, he like a Martial Neptune encounter d 

them in Perſon not far from Winchelſey, with ſuch Ships as could ſuddenly be 

rocur'd; and after a moſt obſtinate Fight, in which he and the Prince of J/ales 

{He efeare the did Wonders, he took twenty fix of the principal Ships, ſunk others, and drove 
. away the reſt. The Gallantry and Spirit of the Spaniards was ſuch, that diſ- 
daining to out- live the Diſgrace of yielding, moſt of them dy'd by the Engl; 

Weapons, or were drown'd in the Sea. Thus did this great Prince ſeek all Oc- 

caſions, as well by Sea as Land, to expoſe his Perſon, not only to gain Glory, 

of which he had already ſufficient, but to defend his Nation from Foreign Ene- 

mies that had inſulted it; and he ſeems ſo much to have valu'd himſelf upon 

that Account, that on the firſt Pieces of Gold he ever coin'd, we find his Fi. 

gure repreſented with a drawn Sword in the middle of a Ship of War. In the 

{ame Year dy'd Philip King of France, after he had reign'd twenty three Years, 

and was ſucceeded by his Son J Duke of Normandy, who renew d the Truce 

with the Engliſh till Pentecoſt in the Year 1356. 

A. 3 But this 'I'ruce was not long well obſerv'd in France, each Nation taking ge 
1351. What Advantage they could upon the other, in Picardy, Bretaign and Gaſto. H. 

: NY. Sir John Beauchamp Governor of Calais finding the Ways to that Place 
Reg. 25 "we R , . 

S. much infeſted by the French, march d out with three hundred Men at Arms, and 
two hundred Archers on Horſeback, and took much Booty in the adjacent 
| Country; but in his Return was encounter d by the Lord Beaulieu with a Body 

| arr ane of two thouſand Frenchmen ; which Lord he flew, and had routed his Com- 
= ' pany, when another ſtronger Party came up, and worſted his, took him Pri- 
ſoner with twenty Engliſh Knights beſides. For the preſent he was ſucceeded 

by Sir Robert Herle, who being recruited by a ſelect Body of Men commanded 

by the Lord Manny, march'd into the French Territories, and after much Da- 

mage to the Neighbourhood, return'd without Loſs and ſo large a Booty of 

Cattel, that a fat Ox at Calais would hardly yield ſixteen Pence Sterling. Not 

long after Henry Earl of Lancaſter, lately made a Duke in Parliament, and 

the ſecond in England, was ſent by King Edward to Calais, who marching 

along the Sea-Coaſts, burnt the Suburbs of Boloigu to the very Walls; then ad- 

vancing as far as Eſtaples, which he plunder'd, he took a Compaſs to return 

back on the right Hand, where he did the like to Fanquenberg, and after that 

to Terouenne. In the Havens of theſe Towns he fir'd above a hundred Vellels 

of all Sorts, and proceeded with Fire and Sword up to Arques and the Gates 

| of St. Omers ; and having ſufficiently made known the Terror of his Arms, he 
A. D. triumphantly return'd to Calais with many Priſoners and much Booty. In 
ca bretaign, where the valiant Sir Thomas Dag worth had been unfortunately 
1 flain, Guy de Nefle, Marſhal of France, railing a conſiderable Army in that 
. 2% Country, was gallantly attack'd by Sir Malter Bently, Sir Robert Knolls and 
other brave Captains, who tho they had but three hundred Men of Arms and 
ſix hundred Archers, intirely defeated him, with above four Times their 
Number. Thirteen Lords, a hundred and forty Knights, a hundred Eſquires, 
tive hundred Men of Arms, and great Numbers of common Soldies were lain; 
and nine Lords, and a hundred and forty Knights and Eſquires were taken Pri- 
ſoners: Which prov'd a terrible Blow to the French Intereſt in thoſe Parts, 
and was not ealily repair d. In the ſame Year, the Governor of Calais finding 
the Town and Caſtle of Guiſnes, within tive Miles of it, to be a great Curb to 
_ Guitnes be- his Garriſon on that Side, found Means to corrupt the Deputy-Governor of the 
Mm, = Place, and had the Town betray'd to him for a certain Sum of Mony. Upon 
8 the taking of this Place in the Time of Truce, when Complaint was made of 
it by the French King's Envoys to King Edward, his Anſwer was, That 

Philip his Father, by attempting to purchaſe Calais, in the ſame Manner hey 

| | taught 
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taught the Engliſh Commanders that Buying and Selling was no Breach of 
Truce. . | | | 
to the Affairs of England, King Edward conceiving Diſpleaſure A. D. 
againſt the Flemmings, being diſappointed of the Match between a Daughter |, ; 
of his, and their young Earl of Lovis, who was eſcap d to France and beſtow'd +. VP 
on a Daughter of the Duke of Brabant, withdrew the Mart or Staple of Wool, Reg. 27. 
from their Towns which had receiv'd great Advantage by the Trade, and causd 7% Sraples of 
the ſame to be kept at Weſtminſter, Chicheſter, 3 Lincoln, Warwick, „ 
York, Newcaſtle, Exeter, Caermarthen, Briſtol and Hull. Judging it more 
requiſite to advance his own Towns than thoſe of Foreigners, by the Commo- 
dities of his Kingdom. In the ſame Parliament that this was ſetled, many wiſe 
Ordinances were alſo enacted for the Governing and Ordering this Staple. Stow 
mentions an Act made in this Parliament at the Inſtance of the Londoners, 
That no common Harlot ſhould wear any Hood, except rayed or ſtripd with 
divers Colours, nor Furs; but Garments revers'd the wrong Side outwards: In 
which they endeavour'd well to ſet a ſcandalous Mark upon Impurity, to render 
it the more odious. In the next Parliament, the Lord Roger Mortimer, Grand- A. D. 
{on to the famous Mortimer, who was attainted and executed twenty three l 
Years before, was now reſtored to Blood, and the Judgment againſt the Grand- 351. 
father was revers'd, as being given without his Anſwering, and contrary to Reg. 28. 
Law. About the ſame Time great Mediation was made by the Pope to recon- 1 
cile the two Kings of England and France; and Commiſſioners met on both , trance 
Sides to treat and conclude a Peace. The chief Article in Deliberation was 4nd England. 
That the King of England ſhould enjoy the whole Dukedom of Gaſcony, with 
the City of Calais, and the whole Counties of Artois and Guiſnes, for himſelf 
and Succeſſors, independently, without doing any Kind of Homage to the Kings 
of France, This at firſt ſeem d fully agreed on, but at length was broken off by 
the French, to their further Calamity and Confuſion, who might better have 
given up a Ceremony relating to a Part, than have had the Whole ſo miſerably 
rent and torn in Pieces as it was afterwards. 
Theſe Miſeries ſoon began to approach: For it being ſigaify'd to King Ed. A. D. 

ward that Fohn King of France had given the Dukedom of Gaſcony to his Son |, 
the Dauphine, being much incens'd he immediately beſtow'd that Province upon JJ: 
his invincible Son the Prince of Wales ; commanding Him to defend his Right Reg. 29. 
with his Sword againſt his Adverſaries. All Things being ready for his Voy- | 
age, accompany'd with the Earls of Warwick, Suffolk, Salisbury and Oxford, 
the Lords Chandoys, Audley, Butefort, Liſle, and other brave Men, and hav- 
ing a thouſand Men at Arms, and fourteen hundred Archers, he ſet Sail towards The Black 
Gaſcony ; where he immediately proceeded to perform Actions worthy of his Prixce er, 
great Name and Courage. On the other Side, King Edward, rous'd with a . 
talſe Alarm, croſs d over the Seas, in ExpeRation of finding his Enemy King 
John at St. Omers; but failing of that, after many generous Offers of Com- 
bate and Battel, he ravag d as far as Heſ/adin, and then return'd back to England 
to recover the Town of Berwick which the Scots had gotten by Surprize. Cal- 
ling a Parliament at Meſtminſter, a great Supply was granted to him of fifty 
Shillings upon every full Sack of Wool, for (ix Years enſuing; by which Impo- 
ſition, our Hiſtorians believe that the King might be able to expend a thouſand 
Marks a Day; fuch Vent of Wool was at that Time. But Berwick, before Kin 
Edward could appear toſuccour it, was burnt and diſmantled, and then abandon' 
by the Scots. The French had ſent forty thouſand Crowns and ſome Men at 
Arms into Scotland, to ſupport their Confederates againſt the &ngiz/h ; but King 
Edward, not ſatisfy d in regaining his own without chaſtiſing his Adverſaries, 
proceeded in a hoſtile Manner againſt the Scots both by Sca and Land. Ar 
Roxborough, Baliol one of the Kings of Scotland ſurrender d to King Edward 
all the Right and Vitle which he had to that Kingdom, or any of the Appen- 
dages, reſerving only to himſelf a yearly Penſion of two thouſand _ tifty 
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ther's Glory, perform'd Wonders in France,; for with his victorious Arms he 


Pounds. Still David the other King was kept a Priſoner in England; and 
both were accounted Kings to the 7 5 Diſtraction of that miſerable Kingdom. 
And Atfliction ſeem'd to dwell in all Parts but England, where there was no- 
thing to be ſeen but Triumphs and Feſtivals. | ; 

In the mean Time the Prince of Wales, as it were in Emulation of his Fa- 
recover'd many Cities, Towns and Priſoners, piercing like a Thunderbolt through 
all Languedoc, and taking and deſtroying the two great Cities of Nerbon and 
Carcaſſone, which our Authors compare to London and Tork. The Damage 


Friſe, 
dec, 


Jone to the French King in this Expedition was exceeding great, for out of 


theſe Countries he rais'd a yearly Revenue of about four hundred thouſand 
old Crowns. The Pope ſending a Meſſenger from Avignon, with an Overture 
to intercede for Peace, had this Anſwer, That the Meſſage muſt be ſtint to the 
King his Father, for he could not act without his particular Commands. In 
the mean Time he diſpos'd of all Things without Moleſtation, and returr'q 
loaded with Spoils and Honour to Bourdeaux ; from whence, after ſome Re- 
freſhment, he ſet forwards for new Enterprizes and Adventures. His Army con- 
ſiſted of about cight thouſand brave and expert Soldiers, with whom he coura- 
giouſly advanc'd through Peregort and Limoſm into the very Heart of France, 
up to the Cates of Bourges in Berry ; the Terror of his Name ſtill flying 
before him to his mighty Advantage. Thus fatisfy'd for the preſent, he took 
a new Compaſs, with Deſign to return by Renvorantine in Blaſois, which he 
took, and then through the Countries of Tourain, Poictou and Xantoign, to 
his chief City of Bourdeaux. But John King of France, hurry'd on with Im. 
patience and haſtning to go beyond his Father in Misfortunes, follow'd with an 


The King of Army of ſixty thouland Men, and near the City of Poictiers overtook the in- 
France ede, vincible Prince. Having drawn up his Men, he in a ſhort Speech told them, 


takes him at 


Poicticrs. 


The gloriews 
Battel of 
Poictiers. 


That while they were at Paris, and on their March, he had heard them dell 
ver very ſwelling Words, How they would treat the Engliſh whenever they 
approach'd them : That now they were not far diſtant, and therefore he wou!d 
ſoon lead them thither, hoping to find their Actions anſwerable to their former 
Threats. At the ſame Time two Cardinals from the Pope began to mediate a 
Peace; but the French King, ſuppoſing he had his Enemy at his Mercy, would 
accept of no other Conditions, but that the Prince ſhould deliver him four Ho- 
ſtages, and as vanquith'd, ſurrender himſelf and his Army to his Diſcretion. 
To which unworthy Motion the Prince reply'd with a contemptuous Smile, 
That he hop'd to conquer ; but if not, he could but die, yet he would never 
vield to loſe his Honour, which he valu'd above his Life. The Legates Per- 
ſuaſions bein g ineffectual, both Parties prepar'd for Battel. ü 
Now was the Time that this youthful Hero, fir d with new Proſpects of Glo- 
ry, began to diſplay his noble Qualifications, and to fignalize both his Wiſ- 
dom and Valour, after a moſt amazing Manner. Having mounted his Steed, 
riding from Rank to Rank, he told his Men That Victory was in the Hands 
of Heav'n, and not always to be gain d by a Multitude; which if they ob- 
tain d, immortal Honour would be their Reward, or elſe Death would put 
an end to their Labours: But for his Part England fhould never pay his Ran- 
ſom, for he was reſolv'd either to die or conquer. Then wiſely taking all the 
Advantage that the Ground, Vines and Shrubs would afford them, a bloody 
Fight ſoon follow'd, which laſted above four Hours with uncommon Variety. 
Never did the Eng/zſþ give nobler "Teſtimony of their Valour and Bravery than 


at this Time; and the Prince huufelf with incredible Fury ruſh'd- into the 


thickeſt of his Foes, forcing his Way with his infatiable Sword, and like a ra- 
ging Lion dealing Death and Deſtruction to all that approach'd him. At length 
the admirable Conduct and inimitable Courage of the Engliſb prevail d againſt 
the powerful Numbers of the French; ſo that they were intirely defeated, and 


fore d toabandonthe Field; and King John himſelf, after a long and valiant Reſiſt- 
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ance was taken Priſoner, together with his Son Philip, then but thirteen Years BY. 1 
of Age. Thus in ſhort was this wonderful Battel gain d in the Fields of Beau- — N 
voir, near Poictiers on Monday the nineteenth Day of September, to the great 
Glory of the Heliſb Prince and Nation. There were lain divers of the chief 
and moſt valiant of the Nobility of France, among whom were the two Dukes 
of Bourbon, beſides many Earls and Barons, about ſix thouſand Men at Arms, 
and of the common Sort eight thouſand more. The Place of Battel was left 2 
free to the Engliſh, and more than a hundred Warlike Banners were brought up 
away in Triumph. When the Engh;fo were all return'd from the Chace, they 
found they had twice as many Priſoners as themſelves; the chief of whom 
were the Franc King, his Son Philip, and ſeventeen Earls, beſides Barons, 
Knights and Eſquires to the Number of about two thouſand: Wherefore to 
prevent the Inconveniency of too many Priſoners, they let many of them go 
upon their Paroles, and appointed them their fix d Ranſoms, in which they were 
very moderate; for the Exgliſb generouſſy declard They would not ſet ſo 
high a Price upon à Knight or à Gentleman, but he __ till be able to live 
after his Rank, and to follow the Wars according to his Quality. The Loſs 
on the Engliſh Side was very inconſiderable, for we find not the Name of any 
Perſon of Quality; But thoſe who were moſt remarkable for their Valour were 
the Earls of Warwick, Suffolk, Salisbury, Oxford and Stafford, the Lords 
| Cobham, Spenſer, Barkley, Baſſet, Sir John Chandois, and others, who be- 
| havd themſelves with incomparable Bravery. But the Lord James Audley The Generoſiry 
gain'd the greateſt Honour both for his Valour and Bounty, who having vow'd SR.” 
to be foremoſt in the Battel, perform'd his Promiſe to Admiration, and teal'd it 
with numerous Wounds: for which the Prince having rewarded him with a 
Gift of five hundred Pounds Fee-{imple, he immediately gave it to his four faith- 
ful Eſquires who with him had ſuſtain'd the Brunt of the Day. The Prince 
demanding of him Whether he accepted his Gift, he anſwer'd That theſe Men 
had deſerv'd it as well as himſelf, and had more need of it; at which Anſwer 
the Prince was ſo ſenſibly pleas d, that he gave him tive hundred Pounds more in 
the ſame Kind, as the juſt Reward of ſo much Merit and Generoſity. 
we, By this famous Victory the Prince of Wales gain'd a double Conqueſt, One The Grearne/ 
by his invincible Sword in the Field, and the Other by his unparallel'd Cour. , 
teſie to his vanquith'd Enemies. For the Night after the Battel he order'd a 
noble Supper to be provided for the French King, and the Priſoners of the high- 
eſt Quality; King ohn and his Son, with the Princes of the Blood being pla- 
ced at one Table, while the reſt of the Lords and Knights fate at others. Ihe 
Prince in the mean Time waited at the King's Table, and when defir'd to fir 
down, he with all the real Marks of Humility reply d, That he was not wor. 
thy to {# down with ſo great a Monarch. And finding him ſtill dejected and 
afflicted, he endeavour'd to raiſe his Spirits by the moſt civil and ingaging Ex- 
N telling him among other Things, That his Majeſty being one of the 
raveſt of Chriſtian Kings had no Cauſe to afflitt himſelf; for tho his Arms 
bad not been favour'd by the ſole Diſpoſer of all Victory, yet his Gallantry 
muſt be ac łnowledg d, and his Royal Dignity ſhould be preſerv'd inviolable. 
As to himſelf he declard That the Realm of France ſhould always find him 
grateful to her which had produc'd ſo many of his Progenitors z and towards 
vis Majeſty, if he would permit him to glory in that Title, he would ever 
foew himſelf” a moſt humble and reſpectful Kinſman. This extraordinary Sub- 
miſſion in a conquering young Prince, about twenty five Years of Age, quite 
melted the captive King into a Flood of Tears; and when the French Lords ſaw 
the Prince ſo humble amidſt the higheſt Charms of Proſperity, and heard his | 
generous Language deliver d with ſuch an unaffected obliging Air, they decla- ze is admir'd 
red among themſelves That he had ſpoken nobly and gallantly, and that he i bini. 
would prove a moſt accumpliſu d Prince. At length King John, recovering 
himſelf a little, forc'd a civil Smile, and with an affectionate Countenance 3 
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That ſince it was his Fortune to be overcome, he had this uncommon Alleviati. 
on. That as he had not behav'd himſelf unworthily in the Battel, ſo he was 


fallen into the Hands of the moſt valiant and courteous Prince alive. The 


xt Day the Prince cauſing his Chaplains and the Prieſts of the Army to cele- 
bon Divine Service, he — off al the Glory from himſelf, and moſt de- 
voutly gave it to the great God of Victories; which being done, in the Sight 
and Hearing of the Priſoners, he heartily thank d his Soldiers with Expreſſi- 
ons full of Sincerity and Genetofity. Then ſetling all Things, he march'd with 
his Priſoners and Trophies to Bourdeaux, the Capital City of his Dominions. 
How the News of this Victory was entertain d in all Parts of the Engliſh Nati- 
on, is not hard to conjecture, but eſpecially by King Edward, who gave ſpee- 
dy Orders to the two Arch-Biſhops, that eight Days together ſhould be ſpent in 
giving God the Honour and Glory of this wonderful Succels. 


The Prince having winter'd at Bordeaux, and procur'd a ſufficient Navy, Eroſor 
in April (et Sail for England, arriv'd at Plimouth, and by eaſie ournies came * 


to London; where King Fohn Royally adorn'd made a publick Entry, with the 
utmoſt Magnificence and Attendance, being mounted on a ſtately white Cour- 
ſer, as a Mark of Soveraignty, with the admir'd Prince riding by his Side up- 
on a little black Nag, as one induſtriouſly avoiding all Suſpicions of a Tri- 
uinph. They were publickly receiv'd by the Lord Mayor and all the Compa- 
nies in their richeſt Habits, their Houſes and Streets being adorn'd with their 
moſt valuable Plate and Tapeſtry, as well as a noble Appearance of all Sorts of 
Armour and Weapons; and the Concourſe of People were ſo numerous to be- 
hold ſo uncommon a Spectacle, that the Cavalcade held from three of the Clock 
in the Morning till high Noon; about which Time the Prince got to Weſtmin- 
ſter-Hall, where he ſolemnly preſented to the King his Father, then fitting in 
great Majeſty on his Royal Throne, the Perſon of King John his Priſoner. 
Yet King Edward could not long retain the ſevere Grandeur of a Conqueror; 
for when the Royal Captive approach'd his I hrone, with ſuch a manly Sub- 
miſſion as became his preſent Fortune, he was ſenſibly rouch'd with the Thoughts 
of the Inſtability of human Affairs, by the Sight of ſo great a Prince in fo low 
a Condition; fo that haſtily riſing, he met and carefs'd him with as much Ho- 
nour and Reſpect, as if he was only come to give him the Favour of a Viſit. 
And the King had ſo true a Regard to Generoſity as well as Valour, that being 
now acquainted with his Son's humble Deportment after the Battel of Poicfi. 
ers, he declar'd, That he was more ſatisfy'd with that, than with the Victory 
it ſelf. Nor did this great King make uſe of this ſolemn Entry as a Matter 
of his own Triumph, but rather of a devout Proceſſion; for by his Order, the 
ſame Day the Clergy of London went forth in their proper Veſtments, and ſing- 
ing Anthems to met the Prince; and after that, for two Days together, 4 
lick Prayers and Thankſgivings were celebrated through the Cities of London 
and Weſtminſter King Edward, having treated his Priſoners after a great and 


magniticent Manner, order'd King John and his Son to be honourably lodg'd 


and entertain'd in the Savoy, being then a famous Palace belonging to the Duke 
of Lancaſter ; the reſt were fix'd in other convenient Places. David King of 
the Scots was {till kept Priſoner in the Caſtle of Odiam; but not long after, 
when he had endur d about eleven Years Impriſonment, at the inceſſant Suit of 


David Xing of Queen Joan his Wife, Siſter to King Edward, he was releas'd, upon pay ing 4 


Scotland relea- 
fad. 


A. D. 
1358. 
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Al Tournament 
proclaim'd at 
Windſor. 


Ranſom of a hundred thouſand Marks Sterling, and upon Condition of demo- 
liſhing certain Forts and Caſtles, 


In the following Year, King Edward, to diſplay his Grandeur, ifſu'd out an 2 
extraordinary Proclamation T hat all Foreign Knights and Gentlemen from any Mg 


Part of the World, deſiring to come to the Feaſt of St. George, to be ſolemnly 
held at Windſor on the twenty third of April, ſhould have his Letters of ſafe 
Conduct for the Space of three Weeks, there to partake of thoſe Martial Ho- 
nours and Prizes, which ſhould attend the Exerciſes of his publick ih, and 
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Tournaments. Theſe were celebrated with the higheſt Magnificenee and Splen- 
dor, and attended * the Duke of Brabant, and great Numbers of Lords, 
Knights and brave Men out of Germany, France, Flanders, Scotland, and 
other Nations. In the ſame Year dy'd the famous 1/abe/la, Mother to King Queen labels 
Edward, in the . dry Year of her Age, after about twenty eight Years ** 
Confinement at the Caſtle of Riſings near London, as having been highly cul- 
pable in relation both to her Husband and the Nation. Her Marriage with 
King Edward II. as it prov'd fatal to her Husband, fo it was unfortunate to 
her Country the Kingdom of France; ſince from her the preſent King of En- 
gland deriv'd his Title, and brought infinite Miſeries upon that Nation, which 
1 at this Time were greater than ever happen d ſince the Time of the Romans. 
4 For Charles the Dauphine, Duke of Normandy, who had eſcap d from the Bat- 
tel of Poitiers, took the Government upon him during his Father's Impriſon- 
ment; but by the dangerous Practices of Charles King of Navarre, and evil 
Diſpoſition of the Paviſians towards the Delivery of their Soveraign, he was 
grievouſly incumber'd, and ſurrounded with innumerable Miſchiefs, not being Ct Mijerie: 
able as yet to work out his Father's Liberty. Moreover the Eng/ih under the“ — 
Conduct of Sir Robert Knowles, Sir James Pype, and Thomalin Foulk, com- 
mitted terrible Devaſtations, and gain'd great Treaſure, Booty and Ranſoms, 
in Bretaigu and Normandy, under the Pretence of ſerving thoſe of Navarre. 
In ſhort all the Kingdom of France was over-run with diſſolute Soldiers of 
ſeveral Nations, who having no General, waſted all at their Pleaſure, and 
by unheard of Inſolencies diſcover d all the Miſeries of Anarchy and Con- 
fuſion. 
Fw. Two Cardinals in the Engizſs Court endeavour'd to put an End to theſe A. D. 
%% Troubles by accommodating the Matter between the two Kings; but could not 359. 
with two Years Labour draw any Thing to ſuch a Head, as the French for their R 
King's Liberty would perform; which put King Edward upon new Reſolutions "Br 3 4 
againſt France. Therefore looking upon himſelf as deluded by the French, he — —3 
with a vaſt Fleet of eleven hundred Sail paſs d over from Sandwich, in Order France. 
to a new Invaſion. Being arriv d at Calais, he ſet forwards from thence with 
an Army of a hundred thouſand Men divided into three great Bodies or Batta- 
lions ; the firſt under the valiant Henry Duke of Lancaſter, the ſecond under 
the brave Prince of Wales, and the third led by himſelf. They march'd through 
Artois to the City of Rheims the Metropolis of Champaign, where the Kings 
of France were uſually crown d and anointed ; but miſſing of this Place, they is Suceefes. 
ſoon took the Cities of Sens and Nevers without Reſiſtance. The Terror of 
theſe Armies ſoon put the Duke of Burgundy upon a Compoſition ; and for 
a Sum of two hundred thouſand Florens of Gold obtain'd that all Burgundy 
ſhould be ſpar'd from Plunder and Devaſtations. The King kept his Chri/tmaſs 
near Rheims, where he was inform'd that the French had landed many Men 
upon the Coaſts of Suſſex, who had committed great Barbarities, but had in a 
ſhort Time retir'd. Upon this News he remov'd from thence and advanc'd to- A, D. 
wards the Walls of Paris; where he honour'd four hundred Eſquires and Gen- | , 60 
tlemen with the Order of Knighthood. Charles the Dauphine, _— RF bend 
France, was then in the City with a powerful Army, but could not by any Reg. 3 4. 
Means be drawn to hazard a Battel, as dreading the Examples of his Grand. 
father and Father. Ample Conditions were in a humble Manner offer'd to King 
Edward, but as yet he was inflexible and deaf to any other, than ſuch as he 
| himſelf like a Conqueror propos d. Finding new Difficulties in the Siege of 
I Paris, he retird into Bretaign to refreſh his Army ; but upon his Return, 
| ſeeing the Fortifications increas'd, he turn'd his Anger into the very Bowels of He water inte 
France, waſting and ravaging as far as Chartres and Orleans, and ſtill conti- n, “ & 
nu'd inexorable as to the French Propoſals. Yet in a ſhort Time an Accident : 
from Heav'n chang'd his Mind, which was a prodigious Storm of Thunder, 
Hail and Rain, which kill'd fix thouſand of his Horſes, and near a atop 
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is Men: and this ſo aſtoniſh'd the King and his Men, that looking upon it 
- 1 1 of the Divine Diſpleaſure, he immediately proſtrated himſelf upon 
the Ground, and made a ſolemn Vow to Almighty God, that he would give a 
final Peace to France upon honourable Conditions. This, and the Duke of 
Lancaſter's Perſuaſions, ſo mollify'd him, that finally by the Mediation of the 
Pope's Legate, a Peace was concluded at Bretaigu near Chartres, upon the 
eighth Day of May. Thus was the Kingdom of France deliver'd from its ter. 
rible Scourge by the Hands of Providence, when it was in a languiſhing, and 
almoſt expiring Condition. 
The Subſtance of the Articles of Agreement was this: That the King of 


England ſhould retain the whole Dukedom of Gaſcony, with the bor ** big 


Countries of Xaintoign, Poictou, Peregort, Limoſin, Quercie, Anyoleſm, No- 
vergne, & c. with all the Cities, Caſtles and Appendages, without any Depen- 
dency upon the King of France : That he ſhould likewiſe retain the Count y 
of Ponthieu, the Towns, Counties and Lordſhips of Calais, Guiſnes, Man. 
ſtruel, Hanves, Wale, Oye, St. Valary, Merk and Sangate: And that he ſhould 
receive from King John for a Ranſom, a Sum of Mony amounting to five hun- 
dred thouſand Pounds, the fifth Part to be paid down, and the reſt in two Years 
Time. For all this, the King of England ſhould renounce all his Right and 
Title to the Crown of France, the Dukedom of Normandy, the Counties of 
Tourain, Anjou, Maine, the Sovereignty and Homage of the Dukedom of 
Bretaign, and the Earldom of Flanders; and that he ſhould at his, own Ex- 
pences ſet King John at Liberty in Calais, within three Weeks Time. Tor the 
Performance of Covenants, Hoſtages were given of many of the greateſt Men 
in France, who were Sureties for the Ranſom : The Scots were not to bg 
aſliſted by the French King, nor the Flemmings by the Engliſß; and the King 
of Navarre and his Brother were comprehended in the Articles. The Treat 

being ſolemnly ratify'd by both Kings, and Hoſtages given, King Edward ho- 
nourably conducted King John to Calais, where he made a moſt magnificent En- 
tertainment for him, being waited at the Table by King Edward's four Sons, 
and the chief Nobility of England. Here was King John {er at full Liberty, 
after he had been a Priſoner above four Years ; and both Kings departed in 


the moſt obliging Manner, with all the Demonſtrations of hearty Love and 
Affection. 


VII. The Wars being ended between the two chief Crowns in Europe, u 
and England being in a profound Peace, King Edward was pleas d to reſtore by 


his Letters Patents to the Priors-Aliens all their Houſes, Lands and Eſtates, 
which were taken from them twenty three Years before for the Maintenance of 
the French Wars: A rare Example of a juſt King; it being ſeldom known that 
Princes give up what they have once got into their Poſſeſſion. In the ſame Year 
a ſecond Peſtilence happen'd in England, which ſwept away many of the No- 
bility and Biſhops, and among the reſt Henry Duke of Lancaſter, a Perſon of 
extraordinary Worth in all Reſpects, who fell much lamented by all Men, eſpe- 
clally the poorer Sort, by whom he was call'd the Good Duke. He founded 
the Collegiate Church of Leiceſter, and alſo a noble Hoſpital there for a hun- 
dred Poor People, which laſt ſtill continues. Shortly after his Death the Prince 
of Males, now calld the Black Prince, being in the one and thirtieth Year of 
his Age, with the Conſent of the King his Father, marry'd the beautiful Lady 
Joane, Counteſs Dowager of Kent, Widow of the late Earl Thomas Holland. 
In the following Year, not long after at a Royal Tournament held in Smith- 
field tor five Days together, he was created Duke or rather Prince of Aguitain 
or Gaſcony, and was ſolemnly inveſted with that Dukedom by his Father, who 


now chang d the Title of it into a Principality. In the ſame Year, in a Par- 
All Pleadings 


ordain'd to be 


lament was paſs d that remarkable Statute which ordains, That all Pleadings 
and Judgments in the Courts of Weſtminſter, thould be for the future in Ex- 
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liſh, whereas before they were uſually in the French Language. In the ſame 
Parliament the King declar'd himſelf arrivd to the fiftieth Year of his Age, 
deſigning to keep it as a Jubile, and to thew Ads of Grace and Mercy to his 
People; and therefore granted his General and Special Pardon to all, without 
Fine or paying any Fees for the Seal; and he ſet at Liberty all Debtors to the 
Crown, and Priſoners for Criminal Matters. He alſo contirm'd Magna Charta, 
which during this Reign had been contirm'd above ten ſeveral Times. In this New Free, 
Parliament alſoz he declar'd his Second Son Lionel; Duke of Clarence; his 
Third Sond, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter; and his Fourth Son Ed. 
mund, Farl of Cambridge. So the King having paſsd ſeveral Statutes, and 
ix d the Staple of Wool at Calais, he ſpent the reſt of the Year in publick 
Pleaſures and Diverſions with his chief 1 and French Hoſtages ; taking 

a Progreſs with them through many Parts of England, and uſually expending 
for his own Part a hundred Marks, and ſometunes a hundred Pounds a Day. 

In the Beginning of the following Year, Prince Edward having waited upon A, D, 
the King his Father; took ſhipping with his beloved Princeſs and all his Retinue, | G 
and arriv'd at his Government of Gaſconyz where he kept a noble Court for R 8 
the Space of three Years, and govern'd the Country with great Love and Cle- Neg. 37» 
mency. In the mean Time King Edward's Court was honour'd with the Pre- | The Black 
ſence of three Kings at the ſame Time, two of whom had formerly been Pri- , Gate 
ſoners; David King of Scotland, who by the late Death of Edward Baliol, 
now obtain d an indiſputable Title to that Kingdom; Zohbn King of France, 
who came to tranſat the Remains of his Ranſom, and the Delivery of his 
Hoſtages; and Peter King of Cyprus, who came over to deſire Aſliſtance againſt 
the common Enemies of Chriſtendom. But none was ſo acceptable as King 
John, to meet whom King Edward ſent many of his Nobility to Dover, from 
whence he was conducted to Canterbury, where he ofter'd a rich Jewel at the 
Shrine of Thomas Becket. From thence he went to the Palace of Eltham, 
where he was moſt obligingly receiv'd by the King and Queen, and entertain'd 
with all Sorts of Diverſions; and ſome Time after he was recciv'd by the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of London in the greateſt State, by whom he was magniti- 
cently treated. But Sir Henry Picard, a Merchant Vintner and formerly Lord Four Kings en- 

Mayor, exceeded all Men in a wonderful Entertainment he made at his own 794 ; cr 

Houle for no leſs than four Kings at once, of England, France, Scotland and don. of - 
Cyprus, beſides the King's Sons and moſt of the Nobility of England: A Thing 

never done by any private Subject of the Nation. King John had his chict A. D. il 
Reſidence at the Savoy, then a magnificent Palace belonging to the Duke of |, 364 1 
Lancaſter; but not long after, in the Beginning of the Spring, he was taken os x | 
dangerouſly ill of a languiſhing Diſtemper, which put an End to his Life, on e. 58. 
the eighth Day of April, to the great Grief of King Edward, his Queen, and Jobs * 7 
the French Princes and Nobility. The King made him a noble Funeral at his France. 
own Expence, and caus'd his Body to be tranſported into France, where it was 
interr*d on the ſeventh of May at St. Denis. He was noted for this excellent .- 
Saying of his, That if Faith and Truth ſhould be baniſh'd from the reſt of i 
the World, yet they ought to be found in the Mouths of Kings. 

That King Edward's Fortune was not only available to himſelf, or his Lieu- 
tenants, but alſo to his Friends and Favourites, appear'd in the great Conteſt about 
the Title of Bretaigu, which about this Time was deternun'd by the Death of 
the Lord Charles de Blois, Head of one Faction, who was ſlain in an lugage- 
ment againſt the Lord John de Montfort Head of the other Side; where the 
Lord Latimer, Sir John Chandois, Sir Hugh Calverly, with other Engliſb- 
men, who joind with Montfort, won great Honour and Renown. This Bat- The Barre! of 
tel was fought at, Auray, not far from Vannes; after which, Montfort gu “ Bre- 
having granted ſome Eſtates to the Widow of his Competitor, he did Homage 1 
to Charles the new King of France, and was accepted as Duke of Bretaign, 
with Conſent of the King of England, his main Supporter and Protector. 75 
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Loſs was great on the Enemy's Side; for there were lain, beſides the Earl of 
Blois, the Lord John his Brother, and ſix Lords, with many others of princi- 
pal Note, Valſingham ſays about a thouſand Men of Arms and Eſquires; and 
there were taken Priſoners John and Guy the Earl's Sons, with nine other 
Lords, and of thoſe whoſe Fame countervail'd many others, Sir Bertram de 
Glequin Marſhal of France, under the victorious Banner of Sir Fohn Chandoig. 


In the mean Space from what Parts of the World did not the Eng liſb bring ua, 
Teſtimonies of their Valour and Renown? For ſuch of them as had warr'd yn. ** 


der the King of Cyprus againſt the Infidels, and taken Alexandria in « Figypr, 
returr'd with great Riches in Cloaths of Gold, Velvits and precious Stones. 
About theſe Times alſo Sir ohn Hawkwood, a noble Warrior, paſs'd over in- 
to Italy, where he bravely reviv'd Military Diſcipline long diſus'd in thoſe 
Parts, and found ſuch Entertainment from the Italian Princes, and got ſuch 
Honour and Riches by his Valour, that his Fame remains to this Day, and his 
Statue among their moſt memorable Princes for Action and Bravery ; tho in 
Reality he went but a Taylor out of England, which in thoſe Days could haye 
furniſh'd the whole World with brave Commanders and expert Warriors. And 
as the Engliſh Valour was ſeen one Way beyond the high Alps, ſo there fell 
out Occaſions not long after, which made it known and conſpicuous another 
Way, beyond the Pyrenean Mountains. 


VIII. we have now brought this mighty Monarch to the fortieth Year 
of his Reign, which had it been his laſt, we had left him the moſt glorious and 
triumphant Prince in the World, to whom Fortune had always ſhown her 
Smiles, and ſcarce ever was retrograde. But now theſe laſt ten Years repreſert 
us with little Turnings of the Scale, ſome Declenſions from that wonderful 
Height of Glory, and with ſome Spots and Blemiſhes which Age and Frailty 
brought upon him. Let ſtill he wanted not Vigour and Reſolution to perſorm 


many great Things, and particularly to reduce the exorbitant Pretences of the b 


Pope in this Nation, who more than once poſitively demanded that infamous 
Tribute from England and Ireland that was firſt granted by King John. This 
being now again demanded, King Edward in a full Parliament order'd it to bc 
debated by the Prelates, Lords and Commons ſeperately ; and after a full De- 
liberation they declar d, That neither 70%n, nor any other King, could bring 
* himſelf or his Kingdom to any ſuch Subject ion, without their Aſſent, as ap- 
* pear'd from the plaineſt Evidences; and it it were done, it was void, as being 
© againſt their Conſent and his Coronation Oath : Therefore they finally re- 
© folv'd, That if the Pope ſhould by Proceſs, or any other Way attempt to con- 
* {train the King or his Subjects to agree with any Claims in that Reſpect, they 
would reſiſt him to the utmoſt of their Power. Thus by the Care of the 
King, and the Stout Oppoſition of the Parliament, this haughty Demand of the 


Biſhop of Rome was quath'd for cver; for we do not find that it was ever re- 
viv'd afterwards. 


US 


Still the mighty Prince of Wales remain'd in his Government of Gaſcony, 22 
with a ſplendid Court and a noble Attendance, and without Imployment, 'till « * 


he was humbly ſolicited by Peter King of Caſtile to aſſiſt him, who for his 
Cruelties and Tyrannical Actions, had been driven out of his Kingdom by k his 
natural Brother Henry; all which the Prince, by the particular Conſent of his 
Father, chearfully undertook, upon Promiſe of large Remunerations. The 
Cauſe was much better than the Perſon: For this Peter, Son to Alphonſ? Il. 
King of Caſtile, had prov'd intolerable to his Subjects, oppreſſing and deſtroy- 
ing his Nobility to inrich himſelf, divorcing and then murdering his Wite, 
Siſter to the preſent Queen of France, by the Inſtigation of his Concubine 
Maria de Padilla, whom he afterwards marry'd. Whereupon the State ad- 
hering to his Brother Henry, who tho' a Baſtard by Birth was more legi- 
timate by his Virtues, crown'd him King of Spain at Burgos, and nn” 
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c bandon his Kingdom. The brave Black Prince, thirſting after Glory, 
nd Alot to ſuccour — Diſtreſſed, paſs d over the Hrenæan Mountains in- 
to Hain with a compleat Army of thirty thouſand Men, having in his Com- 
pany, beſides moſt of the prime Commanders of the Ens liſb, the Perſons of two 
Kings, Peter King of Caſtile, and tlie King of Majorca, and John Duke of 
Lancaſter, who ſome Time after Peter's Death was himſelf King of Caſtile and 
Leon. On the other Side the new King Henry for the Defence of his acqui- 
red Kingdom had gather'd together great Numbers, as well French as Calli 
ans, and others both Chriſtians and Saracens, not fewer than a hundred thou- 
ſand Men. Upon the Borders of Caſtile near Najara a general Battel was 
fought between theſe two unequal Armies; where the Heroical Prince of Wales, 
now Black indeed with the amazing Terror he ſtruck into his Enemies, obtai- 
ned a compleat Victory, with the Death of many thouſands on the other Side; 
and Bertram de Glequin, the French General, with many others were taken 
Priſoners. As ſoon as the Battel was over, King Peter, tranſported with the 
mighty Valour of the Prince, kneel'd down to give him Thanks with the Marks 
of Adoration; but the other running to embrace him would by no Means per- 
mit it: However bowing very low, he gave him Thanks, That by his Valour 
and Aſſiſtance he had now regain'd his Crown: To which the Prince with ad- 
mirable Modeſty reply'd, Sir, return your Thanks to God Almighty, and give 
him all the Glory; for by Him alone, and not by Me, you have obtain'd the 
Vickory. The Fame of this Action however flew through all Parts of Eu- 
rope, and the Germans, Flemmings and Engliſh in eſpecial Manner acknow- 
ledg'd the Prince of Hales to be the Glory of Honour and Knighthood, and 
that ſuch a Prince was worthy to == the World, ſince he had atchiev'd 
three ſuch wonderful Enterprizes; Firlt at Crefſy, where by him the whole 
Power of France was broken, two Kings ſlain, and a third put to flight; next 
at Potters, where he again overcame the whole Power of France, and took 
its King Priſoner; and now in Hain, where at one ſingle Blow he decided the 
Fate of a Kingdom; as tho' he had the Power to make and unmake Kings and 
Princes: For he never left Peter, till he had replac'd him upon his Throne at 
Burgos. 

But notwithſtanding all this Glory, the Prince prov'd a great Sufferer in a 
ſhort Time, from the monſtrous Falſhood and Ingratitude of King Peter; for 
tho' he had ſhown himſelf the moſt generous Man in the World to this wicked 
Prince, he was forc'd to return to Bourdeaux without Mony to pay his Army, 
which occaſion d extraordinary Miſchiefs to himſelf, and to the Eugliß Domi- 
nions beyond Sea; as if God himſelf had been diſpleas d for his ſuccouring ſuch 
a Tyrant. Therefore the Prince, who declar'd Honour ſhould be his Reward, 
to pay off his Soldiers who had been deluded by Peter, coin'd his own Plate 
for Mony; and when that prov d inſufficient, he laid upon his Subjects of Gaf- 
cony and the neighbouring Provinces a new Tax, which provok d them to a 
dangerous Revolt. However God's Vengeance found out Peter ; for not long 
after his Baſtard Brother Henry return'd with new Forces, and by the Afliſt- 
ance of Glequin and the French, he not only expell'd him from his Throne, 
but alſo murder'd him with his own Hands. Thus ended this great Expedition 
of the Black Prince, which almoſt put a Period to the Health and Happineſs 
of his Life; for in this Journey he contracted an incurable Diſpoſition, which 
{ome impute to an inveterate Poiſon, that produc'd dangerous Symptoms both 
upon his Body and Mind till the Day of his Death. We may here likewiſe in 
a manner conclude all the Happineſs and good Succeſs of King Edward's Reign, 
during the reft of which we ſcarce meet with any Thing but the untimely 
Death of his Sons, and his moſt beloved Queen, the Diſcontents and Factions 


. of his Nobility and Subjects, with the Revolt and Loſs of moſt of what he had 


gain'd by his Conqueſts in France. 
| Now 
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Now began the Peace between England and France to diſſolve it ſelf by Fu, 
ſeveral Steps and Degrees. For while King Edward quietly enjoy'd himſelf in 
the noble Virtues and Actions of his Sons and Subjects, Charles King of France 
ſirnamd The Wiſe, warn d by the numerous Calamities his Dominions had ſu- 
ſtaimd from the Engliſh in open War, and moſt earneſtly deſiring to recover the 
Honour of his Nation, betook himſelf to other Arts and Methods; never ven- 
turing his own Perſon, but executing all his Deſigns by Deputies, in which the 
Service of Bertram de Glequin, afterwards Conſtable of France, was of extra- 
ordinary Benetit. Nor did he negle& in Time to find out proper Colours to 
paint over his Colluſions and Contrivances for ſaving his Honour; inſomuch 
that when it came to a publick Scrutiny, the Loſs was plainly upon King EA. 
ward's Side, and the Cauſe of the Breach at leaſt render d doubtful. His Pra- 
ices were notwithſtanding palpable, and it muſt be acknowledg'd that King 
Edward, relying too much upon the Rules of Honour and Magnanimity, did 
not reap the juſt Effects of ſuch mighty Victories; nor of a Peace which was ſo 
ſolemnly ratify'd, that in the World's Opinion it could not on one Side be in- 
fring'd, without a manifeſt Invaſion of all Obligations Divine and Human, The 
Prince of Wales by Letters advertis'd his Father not to truſt to any ſpecious 
Overtures of Amity and Alliance made by the French, becauſe he tound that 
they had entertain d ſecret Practices in every Place againſt him. But the Prince 
was then judg'd to ſpeak out of a reſtleſs Delight after War, and therefore 


revail'd not; tho the Effects ſoon diſcover d that his Words were unqueſtiona- 
ly true. 4 


For now King Charles, having by ſpeedy Payments and other Methods re- 1. 
cover d all the French Hoſtages out of England, usd all Means to abuſe King 
Edward's Credulity, 'till he had advanc'd as far as Diſſimulation could carry 
him. He courted the good old King with obliging Letters and Preſents, while 
his Plots were ripening abroad, and the County of Ponthieu, King Edward's 
undoubted Inheritance was ſurpriz d before he heard of it. And whereas the 
Prince of Males in Gaſcony demanded a certain Tax upon Chimnies, the Earls 
of Armignac and Com:mges, and other Lords ſubject to the Prince, hating the 
Engliſh Empire, repair'd to the French Court at Paris, there to purſue an Ap- 

al from this Oppreſſion made by the Prince, who was not fo happy as to fol- 
== the Advice of Sir Robert Knolls and other wiſe Counſellors who diſſuaded 
this Impoſition. Theſe Lords pretended that he was to anſwer before Kin 
Charles as his ſuperior Lord, from whom he held by Homage and Fealty; an 
tho' King Edward and his Heirs were abſolutely freed by the laſt Treaty from 
all Manner of Service for his Dominions in France, King Charles at length pro- 
ceeded to ſummon the Prince of Wales to Paris, to hs his Subjects Accu- 
ſations. His Anſwer was like himſelf, That he would come attended with 
ſixty thouſand Men. The King of England complain'd of the Breach of Peace 
to the Pope and the Emperor, who made a Journey into France to reconcile 
the two Kings; before whom the Engliſh Ambaſſadors alledg'd, That the French 
were the firſt Infringers of the ſolemn Treaty by ſeizing of Ponthieu and ſeve- 
ral Parts of Gaſcony, without firſt demanding Reſtitution for any Injury com- 
mitted, and inſiſted upon many other unfair Practices. The French on the 


His Pretenſoons other Side alledg'd That King Edward had not made that publick Renunciati- 


A Breach with 


on to the Crown of France as the Treaty oblig'd him, nor did he withdraw his 
Troops out of France ſo ſoon as he ought; therefore the Breach was on the 
Engliſo Side, becauſe the Soldiers were theirs. Thus both Sides had their plau- 
ſible Pretences, but neither ſubmitted to an Agreement. 


Upon this King Edward call'd a Parliament, declar'd the Breach, deſir d Sup- » 
plies, and obtain d them; and further by their Advice he reaſſum'd his Claim to 
the Crown of France, and alter'd his Seals accordin ly. Fohn Duke of Lan- 
caſter and Humphry Bohun Earl of Hereford were {ent over with a powerful 
Army to Calais to invade France on that Side; while the Prince of ales was 
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endeavouring to recover the revolted Towns on the other. But not much was 

effected, and the Duke after he had pierc'd as far as Roan return'd home. Af- 

ter whom Thomas Beauchamp Earl of Warwick was ſent over with freſh Su 
plies, but he dy'd in his Expedition; leaving behind him the Character of One 
who had ſcarce his Equal for Loyalty and Courage. In England was nothing 
but Grief and Mourning for the Death of the excellent Queen Philippa, who had 
been Wife toKing Edward for forty four Years, and had born him twelve Children. 
Alittle before her Death, the King being by, the in a ſolemn Speech acknowledg'd 3, Death of 
the great Happineſs, Peace and Proſperity in which they had liv'd for ſo many _— _ 
Years, and concluded with making him three Requeſts: Firſt, That he would 

be pleas'd to pay all her Debts; Secondly, That he would make good all her 

Charities and Donations to Colleges, Churches and Religious Houſes; and Laſt- 

ly, That he would give Orders that whenever he dy'd his Body might be bu- 

ry'd by hers at Weſtminſter. Theſe being granted with the moſt tender Expreſ- 

ſions, having recommended her ſelf, him and her Children to God's Mercy, ſhe 

quietly departed, to the exceeding Grief of all her Subjects, who highly low d | 
her as a true Friend to the Engliſh, liberal to her Servants and charitable to the Her Charader. 
Ao Among her many Acts of Piety, ſhe founded Queen g. College in Ox- 

ford. 

Still the Wars were carry 'd on in France, where Sir Robert Knolls, a Man A. D. 
renowned for Courage and Conduct, was made Commander of an Army, with , 370. 
which he terrifyd the Country as far as the Leyre, harraſs'd Yermandois, R 
Champaign, la Brie, and the Iſie of France, and burnt all round Paris; yet eg. 1 2 7 
nothing could move the French King to ſend any Forces againſt them out of , 5 Rovert 
that City. But this Army having ſeveral Lords and great Men in it, who dif- France. 
daining to be commanded by him whom they accounted their Inferior, great 
Factions were rais'd, and the Expedition came to no great Effect. About the 
ſame Time the Duke of Lancaſter and the Earl of Cambridge were ſent with 
Forces into Gaſcony to aſſiſt their Brother the Prince of Wales ; who about this 
Time, hearing of the treacherous Revolt and Surrender of Limoges, he reſol- 
ved to exccute a ſevere Revenge upon the Place, and all ſuch as were concern d 
in the Betraying of it. After a Month's Siege he took the City by Storm, at The U Aden 
which Time more than three thouſand Men, Women and Children of the In- % 3c 
habitants were put to the Sword; yet at length the great Bravery of three 
French Officers ſo affected his generous Breaſt, that he thew'd Mercy to the reſt, 
tho' he wholly burnt and deſtroy'd the Place. This was the laſt Martial Act 
of this mighty Prince, with whom the good Fortune of England, as if it had 
been inherent to his Perſon, flouriſh'd in his Health, languih'd in his Sickneſs, 
and expir'd in his Death. He was now carry d about in a Horſe Litter; and 
being advis'd by his Phyſicians to return into England for his Health, he fol- 
low'd their Directions, and with his Princeſs, his Son Richard and others, he i wr lane 
came for England, taking his final Leave of Gaſcony, which he left to the Ma- d. 
nagement of his Brother bn Duke of Lancaſter. 

The French in the mean Time won many Towns and Forts in Gaſcony, dai- A. D. 
ly raiſing new Hopes after ſo long and continu'd Misfortunes. The unhappy |, 

Loſs of that expert Commander Sir John Chandois was a mighty Advantage 7 #4 
to them, whoſe whole Care reſted upon their famous G/equin, a Man fo skilful Reg. 45. 
in good and evil Fortune, and who had ſo temper d his Courage and Diſcretion, that 
he alone could bid his unfortunate Country riſe once more and flourith. The 
Prince of Wales ſtill declining in Health, upon his firſt Appearance before his Father, 
ſurrender d the Dukedom of Gaſtony to be diſposd according to his Pleaſure: He furrenders 
And while King Edward was at Clarendon, there repair d to him the factious“ ee. 
King of Navarre, whoſe Buſineſs was to make an Offer of an Alliance againſt 
the French; but tho his Propoſals were acceptable, yet his Cautions ſeeui d ſo 
defective, that after a ſolemn Entertainment, he return d without any Conclu- 
lion. Not long after the Duke of Lancaſter and his Brother the Earl of Cam- 

D d d bridge 
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bridge return'd out of Gaſcony, with their Ladies Conſtance and Iſabella, both 

Daughters to Peter late King of Hain, whom they marry'd; the Duke there- 

upon ſtiling himſelf King, and his Wife Queen of Caſtile and Leon. Nor was 

the Engliſh Name only increas'd in titular Honours, but alſo by real Actions; 

7be Flem- for about this Time, the Flemming s, who had provok d the Nation, were de- 

mungs defeated fented by the Earl of Hereford, in a ſharp Sea-Fight, about twenty tive of 
TAY their Ships were taken, and all the Men lain. 92 f 

A. D. The Pleaſure of this Victory was ſoon after ſower'd with a terrible Loſs at 

. Sea: For the French having beſieg'd the ſtrong City of Rochell with the Aſlf 

1372. ance of Henry King of Caſtile by Sea, for the Relief of the Engliſh, the Earl 

Reg. 46. of Pembroke was ſent with forty Ships, Men, Victuals, Ammunition and Mo- 

ny to the Value of twenty thouſand Marks for the Uſe of the War; but being 

ſuddenly attack'd by the Spaniſh Armado, conſiſting of many large Ships under 

the Command of Admiral Buccanigra and others, the Eugliſt after a long and 

7be Englih bloody Conflict were utterly routed, the Earl himſelf taken Priſoner, and al- 

rig 6 ar Sea moſt all the reſt {lain or taken. Nochell held out notwithſtanding ; to the Re- 

D. PM” left of which while King Edward in Perſon ſet Sail with an extraordinary 

Power, a violent Wind drove him bak into England, to his great Diſappoint- 

ment, and the uſeleſs Conſumption of ninety thouſand Pounds Sterling. Yet 

{till he did not give over his Care for that ſtrong Place, which the Eng lid 

A. D. with no ſmall Courage made good againſt the Enemy. This Place perliſting in 

1373 all Loyalty, John Duke of Bretaigu, who had marry'd the Lady Mary 

R Daughter to King Edward, a great Lover of the Engliſh, refolv'd to venture his 

eg 47+ Fortune in their Cauſe; and coming over to Eng/and, he had Aid granted him, 

with which he warr'd againſt the Freuch with various Succeſs. Likewiſe the 

The Duke of brave Duke of Lancaſter, with a powerful Army from Calais, march'd and ra- 

1 vag' d through the Body of the whole Kingdom of France, till he arriv'd at 

ene Bourdeaux, and that without any conſiderable Oppoſition: So that tho this Ex- 

pedition ſcemd very glorious for the Engliſb, yet it was of more Fame than 

real Advantage to their Affairs; for they loſt many Men, and almoſt all their 

Horſes in that long March, partly through the Diſeaſes incident to Camps, but 

chiefly for Want of Forage and Proviſions. Not long after the Duke drew out 

into the Field, and a Day was appointed between hin and the Duke of Anjou, 


the French King's Brother, to have decided the Nations Conteſt in a ſet Bartel, 


before the City of Thoulouſe in Languedoc but by an untimely and pernici- 
A Iruse. 
his Son's Sickneſs, the hopeful Victory not only ſlipt away from the Engl, 
but likewiſe all Advantages of acting any Thing elſe in due Seaſon. The French 
boaſted themſelves as of a Conqueſt, tho what they gain'd was no more than the 
common Effects of Policy. G/equin in the mean Time made the beſt uſe of all Oc- 
caſions, and did much Damage to the Eugliſb Party in Guienne and Bretaign ; 
but in Bretaign Sir Robert Knolls ſo bravely acquitted himſelf in the Behalt 
of King Edward's Son-in-Law the Duke, that he only ſcem'd a fit Match for 
W as the other alſo had ſtopp'd the Current of his Fortunes. 
A. D. 3 


e next Year the Duke of Lancaſter return d into England, after whoſe mi: 


ous Sort of a Pruce, to which King Edward. conſented upon the Account of 


1374 Departure almoſt all Gaſcony revolted, and fell to the French, who by the Ad- 


vantage of King Edward's Age, the Black Prince's Sickneſs, and the Succels 

Reg. 48. of their Policy, more than their Valour, were grown brave again. A Treaty 
The Engliſh Of Peace was negotiated at Bruges, but all was Colour and Pretence; for at the 
Affair: decline ſame Time the French made ſecret Preparations for new Attempts. The chief 
wee. Commiſſioner for the Engliſb in that Treaty was the Duke of Lancaſter, and 
for the French the Duke of Anjou; and their Meeting produc'd nothing but a 

ſhort Truce to breed more Evils to the Enghſs. Notwithſtanding, much out- 

ward Jollity and Magniticence appear d in England; for this Summer a certain 
Gentlewoman of no great Quality, call d Alice Peirce, by her Beauty and other 

Artifices ſo much prevail d upon the aged King, as to be his Miſtreſs; and ** 

| ately 


. 
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iven her the affected Title of Lady of the Sun, ſhe gloriouſly attir'd The Cavalcade 
— el in a Triumphant Chariot from the Tower of London through Cheap- — 
ide, accompany'd with many Lords, Knights and Ladies, every Lady leading 
a Lord or a Knight by his Horſe's Bridle, till they came into Smzirhfield, where 
began a ſolemn Juſting or Tournament between many of the young Engliſh 


bl : | | _ 
Froiſert. Ry the Parties that ſuffer d by the laſt hurtful Truce the Duke of Bre- A. D. 


ere taign was chief. For he had obtain d a great Aſliſtance from his Father: in- 
Law King Edward, and was now with the Earls of Cambridge, March, War- 375 
wick and Stafford, and many other Gentlemen and Soldiers return'd into Bre- Reg. 479+ 
taign, making themſelves a hopeful Proſpect for their main Enterprize, which 
was to eſtablith the Duke, and by the Conveniency of this Country's Situation 
to annoy the common Enemy, and the better to recover the Engliſh Dominions 
in Gaſcony. But this Truce wrought more for G/equin's Advantage than he The Englih 
could do with his Arms; for the Duke of Bretazgn had before driven him out H fill 4 
of his Territories. But this Management was not now to be wonder'd at: For“ 
the Prince of Wales was in a dangerous Condition; Plots were ſet on Foot at 
home; the Duke of Lancaſter had an Eye to the Succeſſion; Domeſtick Affairs 
rew diſturb'd; the King's Age was abus'd and miſs-led by Alice Peirce, and 
| his Treaſure exhauſted by others; all which were ſufficiently known to the 
French who diligently made uſe of their Weakneſſes. For the Cure of theſe a A. D. 
Parliament was call'd to Weſtminſter, where the King's Wants were laid open, G 
and a Supply deſir d; but the whole Body of the Aſſeinbly, weary with bearing 1376. 
theſe continual Burdens, inſtead of Contributions, exhibited great Complaints, Reg. 50. 
charging the King's Officers with fraudulent Practices, and petition'd that the 
Duke of Lancaſter, the Lord Chamberlain Latimer, Dame Alice Peirce, and 
Sir Richard Sturry, might be remov'd from the Court. All this was done $everat Regu- 
with ſuch Heat and Vehemence, that the King, rather than not be ſupply'd, rin, at home. 
gave way to them, and remov'd all thoſe Perſons from his Preſence. I he Prince 
was thought to favour this Proceeding ; for there ſeem'd no good Correſpondence 
between him and his Brother the Duke of Lancaſter, who now manag'd all un- 
der his aged Father, and whoſe Ambition might be dangerous to his young 
Son Richard, whom he was like to leave to his Mercy. The King in this Par- 
liament, being the Fiftieth Year of his Reign, to gratifie his Subjects, granted 
another general Pardon, as another Jubilee; which was ſolenmiz d with great 
Magniticence. But this Jubilee was ſoon turn'd into a general Sorrow through- 
out the Nation by the Death of that Miracle of Mankind the incomparable 74, nas 
Prince of Wales; a Prince the greateſt for Magnanimity, Valour and Bravery, . % Black 
and the nobleſt for Humanity, Courteſie and Wiſdom, that ever grac'd the En. Prince. 
gliſb Name and Nation. With him dy'd the Hopes of all Zng/zþ Men, who 
receiv'd the News of his Death with unexpreſſible Atfliction, and Sorrow was 
ſhown even among his Enemies; and the French King himſelf in Memory of 
his Worth ſolemniz'd his Obſequies in a moſt noble manner at Paris, in the 
Preſence of the greateſt Part of his Prelates and Peers. He dy'd in the fort 
ſixth Year of his Age, upon the eighth Day of Zune, in the Memory of which 
his Anniverſary Obit was afterwards appointed to be held at Mind ſor upon that 
Day for ever; and the whole Body of the Parliament thought themſelves ho- 
nour'd in attending his Herſe to Canterbury, where he was interr'd with the 
higheſt Solemnity imaginable. His Loſs was ſo ſenſible an Atfliction to his Fa- 
ther, the trueſt Judge of his Merits, that he ſeem'd not to live after him, nor 
could he continue much above a Year in this World. | | 
way, The Cauſe of this Domeſtick Mourning daily encreas'd with the Effects of A, D. 
his Lofs, which in a ſhort Time too much diſcover d themſelves. The King re- ; 
call'd ſuch Perſons as by Petition of the Parliament had been remov'd, and Pe- 177. 
ter de la Mare, Speaker of the ſame Parliament, who had nobly expreſsd the Reg. 51. 
Mind of the Houſe in the foreſaid Reformat ions, at the Suit of Alice Peirce, | 
Ddd 2 was 
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condemn'd by the King to perpetual Impriſonment at Nottingham, thy 
wh two Ln abies. he with much Difficulty regain'd his Liberty. In the 
mean Time John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter, got the Government of the 
Richard, gen Kingdom to be intruſted into his Hands by his Father. But Richard, the eldeſt 
NA Son of the late Prince of Males, for preventing all Conteſts about the Succeſſion 
Heir io the to the Crown of England, was by his Grand- father firſt made Earl of Cheſter, 
* and not long after Prince of Valet. And for a full Aſſurance and Security, 
King Edward caus d all the Nobility of the Realm to take an Oath to accept 
and defend Prince Richard, as lawful Heir and King of England, after his 
Deccaſe; nor durſt his Uncles, tho famous Warriors, contradict their Father's 
Act. Finally the good old King, to comfort himſelf in Honouring the living 
Image of his nobleſt Child, to give the Mind of his Grand- child a Sight of fu- 
ture Majeſty, and to make his Uncles acquainted with the Refpect duc to his 
Perſon, he caus'd him to fit above all his Children in an open ſolemn Feaſt, 
Deer Widif About this Time the famous Doctor Fohn Wicliff, a Man of an acute Wit. 


broaches hu 


. roſound Learning, and great Judgment, publickly maintain d ſeveral materia] 
— e. and 2 5 the Univerſity of Oxford againſt the Church of 
Rome, particularly againſt the Pope's Supremacy, the Infalibility of the Church, 

and Tranſubſtantiation. The Pope being inform'd of theſe, and foreſcein 
how much his Authority might be call'd in Queſtion, condemn'd twenty three 
of his Propoſitions as Herertical ; * the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury 
and Biſhop of London, having attack d the Body of the ſaid Wiclf, in the Pre- 

ſence of his great Favourers the Duke of Lancaſter and the Lord Peircy, de- 

clar'd the Judgment of the Pope concerning his Doctrines, which had then ta- 

ken deep root in the Univerſity, Court and Country; ſo that for a while all 

ſeem'd to be quiet. Eut upon ſome ſecret Incouragements he was not long ſilent. 

His Followers were in the Phraſe of theſe dark Days call'd Lo/ards, implying 

a Sort of Weeds; tho' in reality they endeavour'd to extirpate all pernicious 

Weeds, which Time, Sloath and Fraud had introduc'd into the Church. The 

The Duke of Duke of Lancaſter, as ſome think out of private Reſentments againſt Courtney 
Tancatcr F'* Biſhop of London, was ſo far ingag'd in his Protection, that he and the Lord 
 Peirey with great Difficulty eſcapd the Fury of the Londoners, who would 
unqueſtionably have cut them in Pieces in Revenge of ſome diſgraceful Words 

utter'd by the Duke againſt their Biſhop. He notwithſtanding diſſuaded them 

from all Violence, and kept them from forcing his Palace of the Savoy ; but 
ſtill in a moſt opprobrious manner they defac'd his Armories in the open Market; 

Which cauſes # a Diſhonour not to be indur'd by one of the Royal Blood. By this Outrage 
grear PP" the People let him ſee what he and the Lord Peircy were to have expected, if 
don. they could have ſeizd them, before they had gotten to Kenington to Prince 
Richard, who there remain'd with his Mother. The Duke for this was highly 
inrag'd, and would not deſiſt from proſecuting his Revenge againſt the Lon- 
doners, *till he had procur'd the Lord Mayor and Aldermen to be turn'd out of 

their Places, and others put in their Rooms. 

One of the laſt publick Acts of the old King was the triumphant Celebra- 
tion of St. George's Feaſt at Windſor, where he himſelf had founded the 
Ordcr of the Garter; and at this Solemnity he beſtow'd upon his Grand-child 
Prince Richard the Dignity of Knighthood, the only Thing in all the Patri- 
mw - =o mony of Honour that could not deſcend to him. Not long after, weaken'd 
eke, with innumerable Toils and Age, he was forc'd to relinquiſh the World, as the 
World did him, before his Breath left him. For firſt his Concubine packing 
up what ſhe could get, even to the Rings of his Fingers, abandon'd him. Then 
his other Attendants, by her Example, ſeizing upon what they could find, fled 
L and even his Counſellors forſook him in his laſt Agony, when he moſt 
needed their Advice, leaving his Chamber in a manner empty; which a poor 
Pricſt of the Houſe obſerving, approach'd to the King's Bed- ſide, and finding 
hum ſtill breathing, call'd upon him to remember his Saviour, and ask Mercy 


for 


. 
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for his Sins, which none be fore would do, but every one flatter d him with the 
Hopes of Life. This had made him negligent of thoſe pious Cogitations fit for 
4 dying Man; but being now excited by the Voice of this Prieſt, he ſhew'd all 
the Signs of Contrition, and with his laſt Breath expreſs'd the Name of Feſus. 
Thus dy'd this mighty King at his Manor of Sheen now Richmond, on the 
twenty firſt Day of June, and fixty fifth Year of his Age, after a long, and for 
the moſt part glorious Reign of fifty Years, four Months and twenty ſeven 
Days. He left the World to the infinite Grief of his Subjects, and he was 
magnificently interr'd in the South-fide of the Royal Chappel in Weſtminſter 
Abby, by his beloved Conſort Philippa, where his Tomb is ſtill to be ſeen, 
and rear it a prodigious Sword which the King is ſaid to have us'd in his Con- 
queſt of France. ; | 

To ſay ſometbing of the Perſon of this admirable King, he was ſomewhat 
tall of Stature, ſtrong and well proportion'd ; of ſuch a graceful and noble 
AſpeR, that in his old Age it commanded a general Veneration, and it was 
reckon'd a good Omen to behold his Face, tho' only in a Dream. No Man 
was more mild and gentle, where there was Submiſſion; nor more ſtern and 
inexorable, where there was Oppoſition. In common Converſation he was very 
humble and familiar, both to Subjects and Strangers, but with great Gravity 
and Diſcretion; and nothing mean or trivial could enter into his Thoughts, but 
all was great and magnificent. He admirably well knew his Buſineſs, and per- 
form'd it; therefore he was better reſpected, and better ſerv'd than any of his 
Predeceſlors. He was a Father to Orphans and diſtreſſed Perſons ; generous in 
conferring Favours upon Men of true Merit; modeſt and humble in Proſperity, 
and never de jected in Adverſity. He ſhew'd many noble Inſtances of Piety and 
Charity, and in all his mighty Victories, he ever took care to give all the Glory 
to God. Yet his Valour and Bravery was beyond Expreſſion, and if we conſi- 
der the greateſt Part of this Reign, nothing can be 1magin'd more glorious and 
triumphant, his Fame reaching to remote and barbarous Nations, all Foreigners 
envying the Happineſs of his Subjects. Some Failures indeed happen'd in the 
latter End of his Reign; but it was when he had in a manner out-liv'd himſelf, 
as well as the beſt Wife, and beſt Son in the World. Tho' he was a Prince 
that highly valu'd his Prerogative, yet none of his Predeceſſors paſs'd more or 
| better Statutes for the Benefit and Liberty of his Subjects, or was more ſtrict 
in puniſhing his Judges and Officers for Oppreſlion, Bribery or Corruption. 
And as no King had more frequent and greater Taxes from his People, ſo they 
were ſatisfy'd they were laid out for the Honour and Defence of the Nation; 
and theſe were as willingly given, as they were worthily expended, till to- 
wards the latter End of his Reign, when he was too much in the Poſſeſſion of 
others. In ſhort, Walſingham tells us, That God had never rais'd up a King 
in England, ſo valiant, generous and fortunate as himſelf. For Monuments of 
his Charity and Munificence he founded Eaſtminſter an Abby near the Tower 
of London, a Nunnery at Debt ford, Kings-Hall in Cambridge ſince part of 
Trinity Colledge, an Hoſpital for the Poor at Calais, and St. Scephens Chappel 
at Weſtminſter nobly endow'd ; and alſo augmented the Chappel at Windſor with 
the Proviſions for Churchmen, and twenty four poor Knights. His other Build- 
ings were great and numerous, as the Caſtle of Vindſor, which he re- edify d 
and enlarg d, the Caſtle of Queenborrow, the Fortifications at Calais and many 
other Places. 

Thus we are arriv'd at the End of this great and mighty King's Reign, 
which began a new Scene of Miſeries and Calamities. We find how he came 
to the Throne and how he left it; in both which we have Conſiderations of 
great Importance. His mounting over his Father's Head into the Throne, tho 
it night not be his Crime, yet it went not without a Puniſhment, and that in a 
high Bente For tho he left behind him three Sons of extraordinary Figure 
and Ability, yet he had not ohe to ſit on his Scat, but left it unguarded to a 
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Child of eleven Years of Age, expos'd to the Ambition of Uncles who over- 
powerd him; to a factious and diſcontented Nation at home, and to broken 
and diſtracted Inheritances abroad; Himſelf having ſeen all his great Acquiſiti- 
ons, gain'd with ſuch vaſt Treaſure and Bloodſhe = torn from him, and 
nothing remaining but the ſingle Town of Calais. The fatal Diviſions of his 
Poſterity were ſo pernicious to the whole Kingdom, as well as to themſelves, 
that if the Dead know any Thing of the Actions of the Living, he needed no 
other Torment than the diſmal Viſion of thoſe murder d Princes of his Blood, 
whoſe Ghoſts may be ſaid to have juſtled each other where-ever they met. 


SE CT. IV. 
The Reign of King RICH A RD the Second. 


Containing 22 Tears, 2 Months, and 8 Days. 


— 


I ING Edward the Third was immediately ſucceeded by his Grand- . 
b * ſon the Prince of Wales, Richard of Bourdeaux, then but in the 
Eleventh Year of his Age; not only by Hereditary Right, bur alſo 

the univerſal Wiſhes and Deſires of the People, who had an extraordinary Love 
and Reſpe& for him, for the ſake of his incomparable Father Prince Edward, 
whoſe Fame and Memory was infinitely dear to the Nation: And upon this an- 
cient Stock of Merit he longer maintain'd himſelf in the Peoples Affections, 
than by any worthy Actions of his own. Shortly after King &dward's De- 
ceaſe, this young Prince made a publick and ſplendid Entry into the City of 
London, attended by his Uncle the Duke of Lancaſter ; which happily pro- 
duc'd a Reconciliation between that Duke and the Citizens of London not long 
after. Then upon Thurſday the ſixteenth of July the Ceremony of his Coro- 
nation was perform'd in the Abby-Church in Weſtminſter with the utmoſt Pomp 
and Magniticence; and the Oath which he took before the Arch-Biſhop of Can- 
terbury and the reſt of the Lords, was ſomewhat larger than what we find taken 
by former Kings, conſiſting of theſe Articles: © Firſt that he would permit the 
* Church to enjoy all her Liberties; That he would reverence her Miniſters, 
and maintain the true baith; That he would reſtrain Violence, and all Op- 
* preſſion, in all Sorts of Men; That he would cauſe goon Laws to be every 
* where obſerv'd, eſpecially thoſe of St. Edward, King and Confeſſor ; and 
* would alſo cauſe all evil Laws or Cujtoms to be abrogated: Laſtly, That he 
* would be no Reſpetter of Perſons, but would give right Fudgment between 
* Man and Man, and would chiefly obſerve Mercy in all his Decrees or Fudg- 
ments, as God ſhould ſhew Mercy to him. Which Form of the Coronation 
Oath, with ſome ſmall Alterations, has been adminiſter'd to all ſucceeding 
Kings and Queens ever ſince that Time. Then the Arch-Biſhop leading the 
King to the four Sides of the Scaffolds, ſhow'd him to the People, and accord- 
ing to the ancient Cuſtom ask d them, If they would be ſubjett to this Prince 
as their lawful Ruler, and be obedient to his Commands? In this Coronation 
John of Gaunt, King of Leon and Caſtile and Duke of Lancaſter, made the 
nobleſt Figure of any other; and claim'd the Right of being Steward of En- 
gland, to carry the King's principal Sword, and to be his Carver that Day. 
And here we may obſerve that Sir ohn Dimmock, in Right of the Manor of 
Scrivelſly in Lincolnſhire, was firſt admitted to ſerve as Champion to defend 
the King's Title againſt all Oppoſers; but how long before this Cuſtom of 
2 Champion had been in uſe, we do not find. Then the King 5 4 
ncle, 
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Uncle, the Lord Thomas of Woodſtock, Earl of Buckingham, with a Penſion 
of a thouſand Marks; the Lord Gui/thard D' Augoleſme, the King's Governor, 
Earl of Huntington, with the like Penſion; Thomas Mowbray, Earl of Not- 
ting ham; and Henry Lord Percy, Lord-Marſhal, Earl of Northumberland. 
The Kingdom being ingag'd in a War with France at the Death of the late 
King, the French took Advantage of the unſetled Times, and beforc the Coro- 
nation landed at Rye with a conſiderable Fleet, and burnt that Town; where- 
upon immediately after the Solemnity, the Earls of Cambridge and Bucking- 
ham were ſent to Dover, and the Earls of Salisbury and Southampton with 
conſiderable Forces to defend thoſe Parts. It ſeems there was no Fleet then 
ready to take the Seas, for on the twenty firſt of Auguſt following, the French 


New Promoti- 
ont. 


The French 


with a great Number of Gallies landed in the Iſſe of Vight, burnt ſeveral £m Advanta- 


Towns there, and indeed took the whole Iſle, except the Caſtle of Caresbrook ; 
which being bravely defended by Sir Hugh Tyrrell the Governor, they were 
repuls'd with conſiderable Loſs. But he being unable to ſecure the reſt of the 
Country, the Inhabitants of the Iſle were oblig'd to pay a thouſand Marks to 
the French, to ſave the reſt of it from Plunder and Burning. After which they 
landed in other Places, and burnt the Towns of Haſtings, Portſmouth, Dart- 
mouth and Plimouth, all along that Coaſt, yet with various Succeſs; for at 
Winchelſey they found the Place valiantly defended by the Abbot of Battle, 
and the neighbouring Gentry; but in Sue the Prior of Lewes meeting them 
with ſome rew-rais'd Men of the Country Militia, the French not only routed 
them, but kill'd about a hundred of the Engliſh and carry'd the Prior and two 
Knights Priſoners into France, but not without a conſiderable Loſs on their 
Side: So unſafe was England at this Time, when it had neither a Fleet to de- 
fend it by Sea, nor regular 'Troops to oppoſe the Enemy by Land. Nor were 
the Civil Affairs at this Time much better manag'd; for the King being unfit 
to govern himſelf, his Uncles, the Duke of Lancaſter and Earl of Cambridge, 
with divers other Noblemen, were appointed his Protectors and Governors 


ges in England. 


who tho' at firſt they took ſome Care of his Education, yet by degrees they gave N Richard's 
him his own Will, and ſuffer'd thoſe about his Perſon, who by looſe Principles % £ducarien. 


and ill Examples corrupted his good Nature; and giving him falſe Ideas of 
Glory, made him think it conſiſted in a riotous Way of Living, and in confer- 
ring extravagant Gifts and Honours upon Friends and Favourites. By which 
Means the Court became too much a School of Licentiouſneſs; but as yet the 
King's Vices were not thought dangerous to the publick Peace, being interpre- 
ted as the Sallies or Over-boylings of Youth, which would be remedy'd by Age 
and Experienee. 

The Weakneſſes of the preſent Government ſoon began to be diſcover'd by an 
outragious Accident this Year, ariſing firſt from a Span; Nobleman, call'd the 
Farl of Denia, who having been taken Priſoner in the late War in Hain by 
Robert Haule and John Shakel two valiant Eſquires, found ſo much Favour as to 
have his Liberty, upon leaving his eldeſt Son for a Pledge, and upon Promiſe 
of paying his Ranſom as ſoon as he return d home. This being neglected, and 
his Son remaining a Priſoner till his Father's Death, without being redeem'd; 
the Duke of Lancaſter, deſirous of having this young Earl in his own Hands, 
in Order to a Deſign he had upon Spain, procur'd the King to command theſe 
Gentlemen to deliver up their Priſoner to the Duke; which they looking upon 
as an arbitrary and unjuſt Proceeding, refus'd, and convey'd hun out of the 
Way; for which they were commirted cloſe Priſoners to the Tower for Con- 
tempt. But finding Manny to eſcape from thence, and to take Sanctuary in 


Weſtminſter Abby, the Duke in a Rage ſent Sir Alan Buxall Conſtable of the As outragions 


Tower, with fifty armed Men, to take theſe Gentlemen out of the Sanctuary 2 


by Force; and coming upon them in the Time of Divine Service, they ſeiz d of Laucatter. 


Shakel and carry d him back to the Tower. But as for Haule, he made ſo 
brave a Defence with a ſhort Fauchion, that they could not take him; till at 
' length 
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length traverſing his Ground about the Choir, they got ſo much Advantage, 

that one of them broke his Skull, while another ran him through with a 

Sword; and at the ſame Time murder'd a Servant of his that ſtood by him, as 

alſo a Monk who interceded for his Life. This horrid Action was ſo highly 

reſented by the Clergy, that the Arch-Biſhop and five other Biſhops ſolemnly 

excommunicated all that were concern'd in itz yet ſtill the Duke's Power was 

ſo great, that we don't find any Temporal Puniſhment inflifteg on the Actors 

of theſe publick Murders, which ſhews with what great Partiality Juſtice was 

adminiſterd during the King's Minority. 2 8 

While the publick Affairs were in a declining Condition, and all Enemies had 

John Philpot's the Liberty of the Engliſb Seas to range in, the worthy John Philpor, an 

__ Alderman of London, ſet out a confiderable Fleet at his own private Charge; 

and going in Perſon, was in a ſhort Time rewarded by a Prize of tifteen Ha- 

niſh Veſſels richly laden, which abundantly repair d all his Expences. And not 

long after being by the Envy of ſome call'd to an Account before the King's 

Council for his Preſumption, he made ſo noble a Defence, that he was diſmiſs d 

with Applauſe, and without further Trouble. But the Earls of Salisbury and 

Arundel had not ſo good Fortune with the Fleet they ſhortly after convey'd to 

Normandy, to aſſiſt the King of Navarre, who was then in War with the 

French King his Brother-in-Law. For a great Part of their Fleet falling in 

The Englim with a ſtronger Party of Spaniards, many Engizſh Gentlemen and others loſt 

a. ao Lives, or were taken Priſoners; yet the Earls themſelves arriv'd ſafe in 

the Harbour of Cherburgh, which together with the Town and Caſtle adjoin- 

ing, was deliver'd to them by, Way of 197 by the King of Navarre; and 

it afterwards prov'd very prejudicial to the French, in that Part of Normandy, 

About the ſame Time the Scots breaking in upon that Part of Scotland under 

The Ear f the Engliſh Dominion, burnt the Town of Roxburgh ; but the Earl of Nor- 

1 41a, . thumberland i Revenge enter d Scotland with ten thouſand Men, and for three 

gainſt ile Scots: Days made a Ravage principally in the Lands of the Earl of Marche, who had 
burnt the Place. Yet not long after, the Scots took the Caſtle of Berwick b 

Surprize, and kill'd Sir Robert Boynton the Governor; but the Earl of Nor. 

thumberland gathering new Forces, in nine Days Time retook it by Storm, 

and put all the Scots to the Sword, except one that diſcover'd the Contrivance 

and the Scots Deſigns: And thus by the Valour of the Earl, and his Son the 


Lord Percy, this important Place was recover'd with more Honour and Diffi- 
culty than it was ſurpriz d. 


Led. 


A. D. Nor was the Spirit of the Englißb, which now began to re-kindle, unactive 222 


1379. in other Places; for Sir Robert Rous had ſeveral Ways moleſted the French,“ 


Reo.” and taken Oliver, Brother to the renowned G/equin, Priſoner; ſo Sir John de 
eg. 3. Harleſtone, Governor of Cherburgh after him, llew and took many Frenchmen 
„ in an Ingagement. Theſe were but the forerunning 175 of greater approach- 
He. Ing Showers: For Sir Hugh Catverly and Sir Thomas Percy, made Admirals 
| of the narrow Seas, took many rich Prizes, and perform'd many other worthy 
Actions, bringing home the acceptable News of the great Diſlike that the Inha- 

bitants of Bretaign had conceiv'd againſt the French King and his ſevere Go- 
vernment in thoſe Parts. In the ſame Year, the Lord Fohn Montfort, whom 

the French had expell'd, being invited home by his Barons, return'd into his 
Dukedom of Brezaign, accompany'd with the valiant Knights Catverly and 

Percy, where he with his Friends and Followers were receiv'd with extraordi- 

nary Honour. But not long after, Sir John of Arundell, Brother to the Earl 

of Arundell, being ſent into Bretaign to aſſiſt the Duke, was with ſeveral others 

drown'd in the Sea. Our Author umputes it as the juſt Effect of God's Venge- 

ance againſt the ſaid Sir John and his Family, for their numerous Vices and 
Outrages, practis d by him and them before they left England, for which they 

were loaden with the bitter Imprecations of the People. Theſe Employments, 

with freſh Deſigns on foot, found need of pecuniary Supplies; whereupon, in a 


Parliament 


: 
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Parliament held at London, it was agreed, That for a Supply of the King's Ne- 
ceſſities, the common People ſhould be ſpared, and the Burden wholly laid upon 
the richer Sort. The Rates of the Tax were theſe; Arch-Biſhops, Dukes, Earls 
and Biſhops at ten Marks each, Miter'd Abbots at as much, befides forty Pence 
for every Monk under their Subjectiion. In ſhort, ſays Walſingham, there was 
no Religious Perſon, Man or Woman, Juſticiary, Sheriff, Knight, Eſquire, 
Parſon, Vicar or Chauntry Prieſt free from this Tax, rated according to the 
Value of their annual Revenues. About the ſame Time ohn Shake!, who had 
been committed to the Tower for not delivering up his Hoſtage the young Earl 
of Denia, was now by a Reward from the King willing to comply, and put 
him into the King's Hands. Which being done, the Diſcovery of the Priſoner 
{track all Men with Admiration: For tho' the young Earl might have been trea- Ae 
ted according to his Quality, had he diſcover'd himſelf, yet he faithfully kept 
his Word, and appear'd in no other Habit than that of a meer Servant to his 
Keeper, under which unſuſpe&ed Diſguiſe he had lain conceal'd in the Tower, 
from the Time of the Diſpute about him: A noble Example of true Honour, 
which cannot be paſs d by without Injury to his Virtue. 
rw. After ſufficient Supplies granted, in the following Year, the King's Uncle A. D. 
the Earl of Buckingham, with Calverly, Percy, Knolls, Windſor, and other 1400 
valiant Knights, with competent Forces, were ſent to aſſiſt the Duke of Bre- , 1 
taign. But becauſe the French Gallies infeſted the narrow Seas, they landed Reg. 7. 
at Calais, and from thence they march'd through the Body of France, ravaging Ne» — 
the Countries and burning the Towns, without any great Reſiſtance from the?“ ane. 
French, till they all fafely arriv'd in the Province of Bretaigu. About theſe 
Times were many Civil Conteſts in the Kingdom of France: For the Duke of 
Burgundy, younger Brother to King Charles lately deceas d, being made Guar- 
dian of the Perſon and Dominions of his Nephew. Charles then in Minority, 
had his elder Brother the Duke of Anjou for his mortal Enemy. And their 
bloody Conteſts happen d fortunately for the Engliſß Succours in the Dukedom 
of Bretaign, out of which as Duke Fohn had been expell'd for adhering to his 
Father-in-Law the late King Edward, ſo the Engliſh did their utmoſt to ſup- 
port him in his Cauſe. In theſe Extremities the French were reliev'd by their 
ancient Diverſion: For the Scots entring about that Time with Fire and Sword 
into Cumberland and Weſtmorland, drove away much Cattle, ſlew the Inhabi- 
tants, rifled the Booths and Houſes of Perith in the T'ime of a great Fair, kil- 
led and took many Men, and diſpers'd the reſt. The Earl of Northumberland 
E for a bloody Revenge, not without Wonder was commanded to deſiſt 
y Letters from the King, or rather ſome evil Counſellors about him. But 
how coldly ſoever the publick Affairs were purſu'd, the Want of Mony for 
Supplies was {till alledg'd and pretended. And therefore in a Parliament held 
at Northampton great Supplies were propos'd, and that the Clergy ſhould pay 
a Third Part of the Tax, as having in Poſſeſſion one Third of the Nation's 
Revenues. But at length it was finally agreed that every Perſon in the Kingdom, 4 ſevere Tax 
of all Conditions, Males and Females, of the Age of fifteen Years, except Beg- 4 
gers, ſhould pay twelve Pence a Head; and the richer People in every Town 
were to contribute to the Aſliſtance of thoſe that were leſs able. 
"fy. Ihis extraordinary Poll-Tax was in a ſhort Time made uſe of as a principal A. D. 
«© Occaſion for a very dangerous Inſurrection, throughout many Parts of the Na- g 
tion. For ſome of the King's Officers had complain'd that the Mony was not 7 * ** 
duly collected, therefore one John Ley and three of his Ailociates obtain'd a Reg. 5. 
Commiſſion to inſpect and review the late Levy, agreeing to pay the King a con- 
liderable Sum for the Advantage of it. On which Pretence they committed 
horrible Oppreſitons, Exactions and Inſolencies in many Parts, eſpecially in 
Kent, Eſſex, Norfolk and the adjacent Counties; with which the common which eccaſon: 
Vcople, being highly incens'd, join'd with the Villains or Bondmen, tirſt begun * nei 
i Mutiny, and atterwards broke out into open Rebellion. For ſome of the Tax- 4% 
Eee Gatherers 
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Gatherers had been ſo inſolent as to turn up the Coats of certain young Girls, 
to ſee if they were of full Age to pay; which ſo provok'd one call'd from his 
Trade Vat Tyler, of Debtford in Kent, whoſe Daughter had been thus us d, 
that he not only beat out the Collector's Brains with his Hammer, but to avoid 
Puniſhment, drew together the Rabble, and ſoon incens d them into à moſt de- 
ſperate Rebellion. Then great Multitudes being gather d together, they broke 
open the Jail at Maidſtone, where one John Ball, a factious Prieſt then a Pri- 
ſoner, having gain'd his Liberty, march'd along with them, and growing vaſt- 
ly numerous, he at Black- Heath made a ſeditious Diſcourſe to them, taking for 
his Subject this known vulgar Proverb, © Ihen Adam detv'd, and Eve ſpan, 
who was then a Gentleman? From whence he inferr d, according to the uſual 
Topicks of moſt Rebellions, that the Inequality of Mankind was contrary to 
the Will of God, who if he had pleas d to have created Slaves or Bondimen, 
would have appointed who ſhould have been Servants, and who Lords and Ma: 
ſters. This dangerous Doctrine was highly applauded by the Vulgar, who thus 
animated by their Multitudes, and holding Correſpondence with others like 
themſelves in Eſſex and other Counties, took up Arms, and ſtopping all 
Paſſengers they forc'd them to ſwear Fidelity to King Richard and the Com- 
mons, and never to own any King whoſe Name was Jahn, which they did 
in Hatred to the Duke of Lancaſter. In a ſhort Time the Eſſex and Kentiſh 
Men being join'd at Black- Heath, made up a Body of near a hundred thouſand 
Men, chiefly conſiſting of Villains, Bond-Tenants, Country Clowns, Debtors, 
and Criminals, all headed by Vat Tyler. Their Pretences were Liberty, and 
a Reformation of evil Laws and Cuſtoms ; in Order to which they cut off the 
Heads of all the Lawyers they could find, alledging, That the 'People could 
never enjoy true Liberty, while they were ſuffer'd to live in the Nation. 
The King amaz d at this extraordinary Meeting, ſent to know the Occaſion 1, 
of it; and his Meſſengers were told, That they met to ſpeak with the King ,""" 
about certain Matters, and that he muſt come to them, and hear what they 
had to deſire. Some about the King perſuaded him to go immediately, but the 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and the Lord Treaſurer Hales, earneſtly diſſuade! 
him from it, urging hun to think of ſuppreſſing, rather than treating with ſuch 
an unruly Multitude. Upon Notice of which they threaten'd to cut off the 
Heads of theſe Counſellors; and forthwith marching into Southwark, they 
pull'd down Houſes, and broke the King's Priſons, and fer all the Priſoners at 
Liberty, who join'd with them. The Bridge-Gate was at firſt ſhut again! 
them, but by Threatnings and the Aſſiſtance of ſome of the ſame Temper in 
the City, the Gates were open d, and they had free Paſſage into the City, where 
they declar'd That they came only to ſearch for Traitors to the Kingdom, and 
at that Time paid for what they call'd for, which gave them a Reputation among 
the common Sort, and increas'd their Numbers. The next Day, being the 
thirteenth of June, they march'd through the City to the Savoy, then the 
Duke of Lancaſters Palace, which they burnt and beat down, Grey ing all 
the rich Furniture, throwing his Gold and jewels into the Thames, us likewiſe 
all his Plate, firſt breaking it into ſmall Pieces. Here they by Proclamation 
made it Capital for any Man to retain the leaſt 'Thing for his own Uſe, to ſhew 
the People they were not ſway'd by Avarice; and when one of their Compani- 
ons was diſcover'd to thruſt a Piece of Plate into his Boſom, they immediately 
threw him into the Fire, declaring, That they did not come like Thieves, to 
inrich themſelves by Plunder. From the Savoy they came back to the Temple, 
the Abode of the Lawyers, and without harkning to Intreaties burnt their 
Lodgings, Books, Papers, and all the Records that were there kept. From 
thence they rang'd to Clerkenwell, where they deſtroy'd all the Goods in the 
Hoſpital of St. Fohn, and ſet Fire to that magnificent Building. After 
which they divided themſelves into three Bodies, one of which being 
headed by another Captain, call'd Fack Straw, went to Heybury Mannor, be- 
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the Maſter of St. John's Hoſpital, where they were buſied in de- 
1 — = plundering all the Goods belonging to it, and demoliſhing a noble 
| Houſe that ſtood there. A ſecond Body of them, who were moſt of Eſſex, 
1 and the neighbouring Parts, lodg d themſelves upon Mile-End Green; and à 
third about St. Cat harine s, and Tower-Hill. | 
bu. The next Day the King went with ſeveral Noblemen to thoſe at Mile-End, Fe — _ 
2% ho were about ſixty thouſand, where he told them He was their King, de- - 
manding, Mhat they would have. Their Anſwer was, They deſir'd he would 
make them, their Heirs and Lands free for ever, ſo that they might not be 
calld or reputed Bond-men. The King granted their Deſire, on Condition the 
would return home, and leave two or three of each Pariſh to ſtay for their 
Charters of Freedom, ſeal'd with the Great- Seal; which being diſpatch d with 
the utmoſt Expedition, and all their Pardons ſign d, moſt of the Eſſex Men re- 
rurn'd home to their own Habitations. Yet all this did not ſatisfie the inſolent 
Wat Tyler, who had plac'd himſelf and his Kentiſh Rabble about Tower-Hill; 
where the Terror of his rude Multitude was ſo great, that the Gates of the 
Tower were open d to them without Reſiſtance, from whence they hurry'd 
away the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, the Lord Treaſurer Hales and ſome 
others, and impiouſly cut off their Heads upon Tæwer- Hill. After which they They comma 
rang'd into the City, and cut off the Heads of many Engliſhmen, to whom they ee. 
had any Averſion; and among the reſt they diſpatch'd a famous Merchant nam'd 
Richard Lyons, whoſe Head they ſet upon a Lance: And their Hatred to the 
Flemmings was ſo implacable, that they drew thirteen of them out of the 
Church of the Auguſtin Friars, and ſeventeen more out of other Churches, and 
cut off their Heads in the Streets with infernal Shouts and hideous Outcries, 
pL In the following Day, proceeding in the ſame outragious manner, the King ſent 
to let them know that their Companions at Mile-Eud, upon receiving Charters 
of Freedom were return'd home in Peace, offering them the like Charters, if 
they would accept of them. To which Wat Tyler reply'd, He would embrace 
Peace, if he likd the Conditions; _—_— to have delay'd the King and 
Council, ſo that in that Night he might deſtroy both King and Nobility, and 
plunder and burn the City, as it appear'd afterwards. Three Charters being ſent 
to him without ſatisfying him, the King at laſt ſent a Knight to him, ho told him 
that he ſhould come and treat with him about the Articles to be inſerted in their 
Charter; and when the Meſſenger deſir d him to make haſte, he bad him Tell 
the King his Maſter he would come when he ſaw his own Time, and ſo fol- 
low d on very flowly on Horſeback for the greater State. Upon his approach- The Xing mee: 
ing the King in the Streets, the ſame Knight being ſent again to receive Propo- 2 
ſals from him, he was highly offended becauſe he came to him mounted, and : 
told him, It became him to alight from his Horſe in his Preſence, and drew 
out his Dagger to ſtrike him: Upon which the King coming up, caus'd his Meſ- 
ſenger to alight. Here Tyler's Demands were ſo bold and exorbitant, that the 
King, tho never more ready to comply, began to demur ; which caus'd the 
other to behave himſelf with an Inſolence not to be endur'd by any Soveraign. 
Whereupon the valiant John Philpor, fir d with Indignation, told his Maje- 
ty, That if he would command the Lord Mayor to Arreſt the Traitor, he 
would loſe his Life if it did not ſucceed: Lo which the King conſented, and 
gave ſuch a Command to William Watworth, then Lord Mayor, who waiting 
an Opportunity, and obſerving Ty/er to play with his Dagger as if he deſign d | 
{ome fatal Stroke, and then to lay one of his Hands upon the King's Bridle, he | | 
inſtantly executed his Arreſt, by giving him a Blow on the Head with his 
Dagger, which being ſeconded by PHilpot's Sword in his Body, he fell down , Wat Tyler 
dead at the King's Horſe's Feet, with more Honour than he deferv'd. The Mul- — 7 
titude ſeeing this, began furiouſly to cry out, Our Captain is murder d, let's Targ. | 
revenge his Death! But the King with a Courage and Ingenuity beyond his | 
Years, clapp'd Spurs to his Horſe, and riding to the Head of them, cry'd aloud, 
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Never grieve for the Death of a Traitor, 1 will be your Captain and Leader, 
follow me into the Fields, and you ſhall have all your Deſires. Upon which 


Words, in amaze they follow'd him towards St. George's Fields, till Sir Robert 
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Knolls with a Thouſand armed Men rais'd by the — came upon them out 
of the City, which ſo terrify'd this Headleſs Multitude, that they flung down 
their Arms and begg'd for Mercy; which the King granted freely, but pro- 
daim'd that no Citizen ſhould have any Correſpondence with them, nor ſuffer 
them to come within the Liberties. When ſome about the King ask'd leave to 
ſerve the Rebels as they had ſerv'd others, and to cut off a Hundred or two of 
their Heads, he mercitully forbad it, leſt the Innocent might ſuffer with the 
Guilty, for many had been drawn in by Fear, and ſuch fair Pretences as they 
thought good and loyal; fo that he ſent them the like Charters he had granted 
to thoſe of Eſſex, and other Counties. 


This Spirit of Infurre&ion and Rebellion was not confin'd to London, but ws. 
furiouſly ſpread it ſelf through ſeveral Parts of the Nation. In Sufolk about“ 


fifty Thouſand aroſe under the Conduct of ohn Straw a wicked Prieſt, who 


beſides many other Barbarities cut off the Head of Sir John Cavendiſh, Lord) 


Chief Juſtice of England, and ſet it upon the Pillory at St. Edmunds Bury. 
In Norfolk vaſt Numbers of the ſame ſort of People aroſe under the Conduct of 
Johm Littiſter, a Dier of Norwich, who compell'd the Lord Scales, Sir VII- 
liam Morley, Sir Stephen Hales, and other Men of Quality to remain with 
them, and for their own Security to comply with their Actions. Great Num- 
bers alſo appear d about St. Albans, under the Command of a common Chandler, 
who committed unheard of Outrages and Cruelties; and others again roſe in 
ſeveral Parts of Eſſex. Henry Spencer Biſhop of Norwich prov'd very ſervicea- 
ble in ſuppreſſing the Rebels of Norfolk, and the Earl of Buckingham and Lord 
Piercy did the ſame in Eſſex, but in both Places with conſiderable Bluodihed. 
However in a ſhort Time all Inſurre&ions were-quell'd, and the Multirudes di- 
ſpers d; and the King appointed Sir Robert Treſilian his Chief Juſtice, and ſome 
others to try and puniſh the Ring-leaders of this dangerous Rebellion, Many 
were executed at ſeveral Places, of whom John Straw and John Ball the Prieſt 
had been moſt notorious; and by the Conteſſions of theſe two it appear d what 
deſperate Defigns had been laid rowards the Ruin and Subverſion of the Nation. 
Particularly, That when they aſſembled at B/ack-Heath, and ſent to the King 
to come to them, they deſign d to have ſlain all the Knights, Eſquires and Cen- 
tlemen that 33 him, and to have carry'd the King with them from Place 
to Place, that the Mob might with greater Aſſurance come in to their Aſſiſtance 
when they ſhould fee him, as it were the Promoter of their Inſurrections: 
That when their Numbers were ſufficient in all Counties, they were to have 
kill'd ſuch Lords, Knights and others as were moſt able to reſiſt them, eſpecial- 
ly the Hoſpitallers: At laſt they were to have kill'd the King, and all the Bi- 
thops, Monks, and ReQors of Churches poſleſs'd of any Lands and real Eſtates, 
only ſparing the Mendicant Friars, who were ſufficient to perform Divine Ser- 
vice throughout the Nation: After all, when there had been none more power- 
ful and knowing than themſelves, they would make ſuch Laws as they pleas'd, 
by which the People were to be govern'd ; and they intended to have created 
new Kings, as Wat Tyler in Kent, and one in each County. In Conſideration 
therefore of this great Lſcape, and the Worth of particular Perſons, the King 
Knighted William Watworth Lord Mayor, John Philpot, Nicholas Brembre, 
and Robert Laund Aldermen; and gave to the firſt a hundred Pounds per An- 
mum Land, and to the other three forty Pounds per An. to thein and their 
Heirs for ever: And, as ſome write, the Dagger was now added to the Arms of 
the City of London. And leſt the miſchievous Multitude ſhould to the King's 

Dithonour and common Hurt of the Church and Kingdom, enjoy any Benefit 
by their intolerable Outrages, the King by the- Advice of his Council ſent re- 
vocatory Letters into all Parts, by which he declar'd, That no Man ſhould 
enjoy 
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Wa'ſing. 


den] 


h ters, 


oy any Freedom or Advantage by virtue of any extorted Grants, and Char- 
during the late Inſurrections: All which was likewiſe declar'd and rati- 


fy'd in a Parliament held at ¶eſtminſter not long after. $3 
In the ſame Year of theſe Tumults and Inſurrections, the Engliſb Valour be- 
gan again to diſplay it ſelf in diſtant Countries, chictly to gratifie the private 


Ends of John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter, who claim'd the Crown of Caſtile 


and Leon in Spain, in right of Conſtance his Wife. For John King of Portu- 


gat had a defenſive War againſt John then Poſſeſſor of the Crown of Caſtile, 


who alſo challeng'd the Crown of Portugal, in right of Beatrix his Wife, the 
only Daughter of Ferdinand King of Portugal, which this other John, a na- 
tural Son of Ferdinand's, had by Faction uſurp'd. To the Afliſtance of the 
King of Portugal were ſent the King's Uncle, Edmund Earl of Cambridge, with 
many Knights, and others experienc'd in Arms. Theſe arriving in Portugal, 
moſt valiantly defended that Country for about two Years, and were the prin- 
cipal Cauſe of giving the Haniards a ſignal Overthrow, in which they loſt ten 
thouſand Men in Battel. But at length the two Kings by a publick Agrees 


ment, bore the Charges of conveying home the Eng/fo in Common, that their 


Countries might be freed. from a Power of which they were both equally jealous. 
In this Expedition Edward, Son to the King's Uncle the Earl of Cambridge, 
marry'd the Daughter of John King of Portugal; but afterwards, the Earl 
not thinking it fit to leave his Son behind him as ſuſpecting the Faith of the 
Portugueſe, nor the other to venture his Daughter with the Earl, they ever 
remain'd disjoin'd in Perſons, however united in Ceremony. In the mean Time 
the Duke of Lancaſter, the Occaſion of the Expedition, at breaking out of the 
Inſurrections was upon the Borders of Scotland, about ſetling a two Years 'I'ruce 
with the Scots, which he concluded with what Expedition he could before the 
Scots had full Intelligence of the Troubles in Eng/and. The Scots, tho' they 
were ſorry that this 'Truce had hinder'd them from great Advantages in England, 
underſtanding that ſome Enghſs Peers had forr'd Deſigns againſt the Duke, 
freely offer d him twenty thouſand Men to defend his Honour; but he loyally 
refuſing the Offer, they gave him liberty to go and come into their Nation at 
his Liberty, with all the Marks of Civility and Hoſpitality, 


II. King Richard being now in the ſixteenth Year of his Age, and the 


Nat ion in quiet, he marry d the Lady Anne, Daughter to the Emperor Charles 


the Fourth, and Siſter to Venceſlaus the preſent Emperor and King of Bohemia. 


This Princeſs arriving at Dover, was receiv'd with great Solemnity by a ſplen- 


did Concourſe of Nobility, and was marry'd to the King on the fourteenth 
Day of January; and the Nuptials being celebrated with extraordinary Mag- 
nificence, ſhe was ſolemnly crown'd Queen by William Courtney, lately made 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury. She was a Princeſs of great Virtue and Good- 
neſs, which was all the King had with her ; for inſtead of a great Portion in 
Mony which he was then offer'd with the Duke of Milaus Daughter, he gave 
the Emperor ten thouſand Marks for his Alliance, which never prov'd of any 
Advantage to him. Not long after, a Parliament met at Weſtminſter, where 
many uſeful Things were enacted concerning the Exceſs of Apparel, the Tran- 
ſportation of Corn, and other Matters: But to what Purpole, ſays Valſing ham, 
are Acts of Parliament, when after they are palſs'd, they take no Effect? For, 
adds he, the King and his private Council did uſually change or aboliſh all 
Things which had been eſtabliſh'd by the whole Nobility and Commons of 
England. Nevertheleſs it was then provided, that ſuch as had done any Thing 
in their own Defence againſt the Rebels, without the Ordinary Forms of Law, 
ſhould ſuſtain no Damage, but be as much indemnity'd as if they had enjoy d their 
particular Pardons ; and that all Releaſes, Feoffments, and other Acts done du- 


ring theſe Hurling Times, as they were call d, 
ceſſity, ſhould be utterly void. With the ſpe 


b 
cial 


way of Conſtraint or Ne- 
Approbation of this Parlia- 
ment 
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call'd. 
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Sir Richard Scroop was made Chancellor of the Realm, and Sir Hugh 

— Treaſurer: 1 it was not long after before this worthy Chancellor, 

denying to paſs ſuch exorbitant Grants under the Great-Seal, as the King in 
his youthful Humour had imprudently r= to ſome greedy Courtiers, fell in. 
to the King's undeſerved Diſpleaſure. He alledg'd ſeveral Reaſons for his De. 
nial; as that the King was greatly in Debt, and therefore ſuch Bounties ought 
rather to be imploy'd in diſcharging ſome of the Creditors 3 That theſe Cour. 
tiers, knowing that he was ſo much involy'd, were not true F riends to his Ma- 

jeſty, regarding their private Gains before his Profit, or the publick W 
That the ſame Courtiers had formerly receiv'd ſuch Gifts from his Majeſty, as 
were anſwerable to their Services; and that himſelf, if he ſhould ſeal theſe 

Grants made in the King's Minority, would receive no Thanks when he ſhould 

The King di come to riper Years. After all theſe Allegations, he was order'd more than 

—.4 once to ſend the Scal to the King; and going in Perſon he ſurrender d it with 

thers. theſe Words, That he would always be loyal and Faithful to his Majeſty, but 

would never bear any Office under him as long as he livd. By this Act the 
King highly diſguſted the great Men and others of the Kingdom; and gave the 
firſt Occaſion of Dillike to his Government, or rather, to his chief Miniſters, 
who then manag'd all Affairs, and continually prevail'd upon the King's Youth, 
and Eafincſs of his Temper. . 

A. D. About theſe Times, Henry Spenſer, the Martial Biſhop of Norwich, being 
1383. drawn on by Pope Urban to preach up the Cruſado, and to ſerve as General 
Reo, £ Againſt Clement, whom ſeveral Cardinals and Prelates had alſo elected Pope, ob- 

80 7* taind a Fifteenth from the Parliament for that purpoſe ; and having gather d 

5 a conſiderable Force, he paſs'd over into Flanders to ſupport the Cauſe of Ur. 

of Norwich han againſt the Anti-Pope Clement. Moſt of the Nobility were great Oppo. 

ſers ot this Expedition, yet ſtill the Biſhop for a while proceeded with great 

Succeſs, tock Gravelin, Burburgh, Newport, Dunkirk, and ſeveral other 

Places, and gain'd alſo a Victory at Sea againſt thirty thouſand of Clement's 

Aſſiſtants; yet at length he was forc'd to return before he expected, being de- 
{titute of thoſe further Succours promisd him from England. And what 
prov'd harder to him, the King, upon Pretence that he had not exactly obey'd 
his Orders and Commands, for a while ſeiz d upon all his Temporalties. In 


ants; 


The King's Re- 
(eaten. 


in Jollity and youthful Recreations, going on Progreſs to the great Abbies 
about the Kingdom, with an exceſſive Retinue of Bohemians; and lying at 
the Abby of St. Edmunds Bury no leſs than ten Days, it prov'd a heavy Bur- 
den, being both of them preſented there, as well as at all the other Monaſteries 
they vilited, with large Gifts, which the Queen pour'd forth upon her Bohe- 
mian Countrymen. And as this was an Indication of exceſſive Eafineſs and 


Prodigality in the King, fo it extreamly diminiſh'd the Eſteem his Subjects hi- 
therto had of him. X 


A. D. In the Beginning of the following Year, the Duke of Lancaſter return d from nj. 


1384. his Embaſlie in France, where he could only procure a Truce of half a Year's 
„ Continuance. At his Return, he and his Brother the Earl of Buckmgham, ad- 
Reg. 3. vancd with a very great Force towards Scotland, to revenge the Breach of a 
The E ol Truce; but ſtaid fo long upon the Borders, till all Proviſions being conſum d, 
ran, the Inhabitants receiv'd more 1 from the Engliſh Army than by the Inva- 
ſion of the Scots. Yet afterwards he enter d Scotland, but by means of his De- 

lays, the Scots had ſufficient Time to ſecure their Goods and Perſons ; fo that 

meeting with nothing but Hunger and Cold, after the Loſs of many Men and 

Horſes, the Duke return'd with Diſhonour. Soon after his Return he was en- 

counter'd with a more dangerous Enemy; a Carmelite Friar, had at a Parlia- 

He is accu inent held at Salisbury, made a Diſcovery in Writing to the King, of a Deſign 
re. that the Duke had to deſtroy his Majeſty, and uſurp the Crown: But the King 


adviſing about it only with ſome of his Chaplains, and the Duke coming in ſud- 
denly 
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denly upon them, they counſell'd the King to ſhow the Duke his Accuſation in 
Writing; upon the Sight of which, he boldly deny'd all, and fo ſeemingly 
well clear'd himſelf, that the Friar was committed Priſoner to the Cuſtody of 
the Lord John Holland, and the Evening before the appointed Time of Hear- 
ing the Cauſe, he was found murder'd after a moſt barbarous and unheard of 
Manner. The next Morning the Friar's Body was dragg'd about the Streets, as 
a Traitor at a Horſe's Tail, to remove all Suſpicion of the Murther; and the 
Earl of Buckingham furiouſly ruſh'd into the King's Chamber, declaring with 
a terrible Oath, That he would kill any Perſon living who durſt lay Treaſon to 
his Brother's Charge, not excepting the King himſelf, But what tended much 
to the Duke's Innoceney, was, that the Lord Zouch was likewiſe accus'd of the He i clear'd. 
ſame Treaſon by the ſame Friar; and being ſick was forc'd to be brought thi- 
ther in a Litter, and examin'd before the Lords, where he ſolemnly deny'd the 
whole Accuſation upon Oath, and that he ever heard or thought of ſuch a De- 
fign: Upon which he was acquitted, and permitted to return home; and af- 
terwards became an utter Enemy to all Carmelite Friars. Not long after this 
Eſcape, the Duke's Enemies, who highly wiſh'd for his Death, ſo repreſented 
him to the King, that it was agreed he ſhould be ſuddenly arreſted, and brought 
before chief Juſtice Treſilian, who had boldly undertaken to ov Sentence 
againſt him, tho' the Law gave him the Privilege of his Peers. But the Duke 
being forewarn'd of theſe Contrivances, haſten'd to his Caſtle at Pomfret, and 
there ſtood upon his Guard; upon which the Princeſs Joan the King's Mother, 
dreading the fatal Effects of ſuch a Rupture, took infinite Pains by Riding, 
notwithſtanding her Years and Corpulency, between the King and the Duke, to fur new gef 
pacifie and reconcile them; and at length brought them to ſuch Terms, that Nen, be is re- 
all Appearance of Diſpleaſure on one Side, and Diſtruſt on the other, was tor — 9 
that Time remov'd. ' - #5 

This Storm being over, the Duke went Again into France in mighty State, He goes into 
to treat about a Peace; and tho he ſtaid a conſiderable Time with many No- F< 
blemen in his Company, yet he only obtain'd three Months Truce, after the 
Expence of fifty thouſand Marks. During his Abſence, a great Favourite of 
his call'd John of Northampton, alias Comberton, once Mayor of London, 
was ſummon'd before the King and Nobility, and try'd for ſome late ſeditious 
Practices in London, and formally convicted. Sentence being ready to be given 
againſt him in the King's Preſence, he alledg'd That Judgment ought not to 
paſs upon him in the Abſence of his Lord the Duke of Lancaſter, which at 
the ſame Time render'd him ſuſpected; but the Judge told the Criminal, That 
he muſt acquit himſelf by Duel, or elſe by the Laws of the Land muſt be 
drawn, hang d and quarter d; to which making no Anſwer, he was condemn'd 
to perpetual Impriſonment, ſent to Tintagel Caſtle in Cornwall, and had his 
Goods ſeiz d for the King's Uſe. Shortly after, a new Parliament being call'd, 
News was brought of the Surprize of the Caftle of Berwick by the Scots, be- Berwick Ce. 
ing ſold by the Deputy-Governor to the Earl of Northumberland; for which eie Scots 
the Earl, 'tho' abſent, was accus'd; and, by the Procurement of the Duke of 
Lancafter his Enemy, found guilty of Treaſon without his Appearance. But 
Circumſtances being conſider d, the King pardon'd him, but much againſt the 
Duke's Inclinations; which was alſo the Occaſion of a freſh Conteſt between 
theſe two great Men. As ſoon as the Earl was pardon'd and reſtor'd, he him- 
ſelf raisd a conſiderable Army, and march'd to the Sicge of that Caſtle in the 


Depth of Winter; but finding he could not then take it by Force, he recover'd 


it the ſame Way it was loſt, obtaining it by the Sum of two thouſand Marks 4 recover'd 
paid to the Garriſon and by that dear-bought Experience learnt to take greater 
Care of that confiderable Fortreſs. * 


h The King and Court liv'd in great State, Pleaſure and Security, till A. D. 


us Ang. 


the Beginning of the next June, when News, arriv'd of a formidable In- 8 
vaſion from France; and that John de Vienne, their Admiral, was fail'd 15 5. 
from Reg; 3 
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m thence with a vaſt Fleet, and had tranſported a numerous Army into Scor- 
2 to join with the Scots, and enter England that Way. Upon which the 
King immediately prepar'd an Army to march into Scotland, and ſent the Duke 
of Lancaſter with a conſiderable Force to ſecure the Borders. In the Beginning 
of July the King went in Perſon to Leiceſter, and his beloved Queen with 


him; where he was attended by the Flower of the Engliſh Militia, as Earls, 


A bad Acci- 
dent near Vork 


King Richard 
enters Scotland 


Barons, Knights and others, to a prodigious Number, who made noble Prepa- 
rations for them, which extreamly pleas'd the King. But upon his Arrival at 
Tork, that Satisfaction was much abated by an unfortunate Accident near that 
City: For a Quarrel ariſing between the Lord John Holland the King's Half. 
Brother, and the eldeſt Son of the Earl of Stafford; the former killd the lat- 
ter upon the Road, as he was going to the Queen, whoſe menial Servant he 
was. At which the King was ſo highly incens'd at the Loſs of one bred up 
with himſelf, that he commanded his Brother to be ſeiz d, and his Goods to be 
contiſcated; but this young Lord, finding the Tide run ſo high againſt him, 
avoided the Storm by taking Sanctuary at Beverly. The Princeſs Joan, Mo- 
ther both to the King and this Nobleman, hearing this ill News, immediately 
ſent Meſſengers to the King to intercede for her Son, and obtain his Pardon; 
but the K ing was ſo inrag d, that he abſolutely deny'd her Requeſt; with which 
the was ſo ſenſibly atflicted, that it caſt her into a Fit of Sickneſs, which in four 
or tive Days prov'd her Death. Her Body being embaln'd was preferv'd till 
the King's Return from Scotland, when it was ſolemnly interr'd in the Church 
of the Friars Minors at Stanford; after which the King's Fury againſt his 
Brother gradually diminiſh'd. | 

About the Beginning of Auguſt the King enter'd Scotland with his mi 
Army, but to little Effect; for either he could not find the Scots, or could not © 
follow them into their Woods, Bogs and Faſtneſſes, whither they and their Cat- 
tle were retired. So finding the Country vacant, he burnt the City of Ein- 
burgh, and ſeveral- other Places, and deſtroy'd many Woods and Groves. But 
when the Duke of Lancaſter urg'd him to imitate his noble Grand- father King 
Edward, in carry ing his Arms beyond the Friths, and in totally reducing that 
Kingdom, the King was ſo far from complying, that ſuſpecting the Duke gave 
him this Advice only to ruin him and his Army with long Marches and Fa- 
mine, he return d him very ſharp and opprobrious Language upon that Subject; 
and tho the Duke's Anſwers were temper d with great Duty and Modeſty, yet 
they had ſo little Effect, that the Lords found it very difficult to reconcile the 


a to lite King and him. The Seaſon being far advanc'd, King Richard return'd into 
Fſf ec. 


A Parliament. 


Several new 


Promotions. Jorg nt alſo the King's Uncle Edward Earl of Cambridge was created Duke of 
ork, 


* 


England, and in full Time; for during theſe Tranſactions in Scotland, the 
Scotch and French Forces ſlipping paſt the Engliſo, enter'd the HVeſt-Marches, 
burnt Penrith, plunder d the Country, took many Priſoners, and indanger d 
Carliſle. But hearing of the Return of the Enghſ Army, they retir'd into 
their own Country; but carry'd more out of England, than King Richard 
with his dreadful Army could do out of Scotland, - tho' he had the Plunder of 
the Capital City of the Kingdom: Upon ſuch unequal Terms muſt a Richer 
Nation make War upon a Poorer as warlike as themſelves. All this Time the 
French King was providing a mighty Fleet and Army at Sluts in Flanders to 
invade England, but was hinder'd in the Attempt by the Flemmings, who tird 
with the Heavineſs of the French Yoke, had taken up Arms and ſurpriz d the 
ſtrong Town of Dam; which tho' it was recoyer'd in no long Time, yet by 
this Diverſion the French King was forc'd to defer his intended Invaſion till the 
next Lear. 

In the mean Time the King held a Parliament at Meſtminſter, in which was 1. 
granted large Supplies towards an Expedition to be made by the Duke of Lan- 
1 Hain, under the Title of King of Caſtile and Leon. In which Par- 
lame 

and had a Grant from the King of a thouſand Pounds per Annum to ſup 


port 


ghty rb. 
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port his Dignity; and alſo Thomas Earl of Buckingham, the King's other Un- 
cle, was created Duke of Gl/oceſter, with the like Gift or Settlement to ſupport 
his Dignity. At the ſame Time Michael de la Pole was made Earl of Su folk, 
with a ſuitable Penſion, which occaſion d ſome Diſcontent, tho' his Family had 
well deſerv'd of the Crown in the laſt Reign. But what rais'd the greateſt En- 
vy was the Advance of Robert de Vere Earl of Oxford, who, without an 
Thing to recommend him but a beautiful Body, was now by an unuſual Title 
created Marqueſs of Dublin, and had a Grant of all the Revenues of Treland, 
except fome Ro alties reſerv'd to the Crown, upon paying the annual Sum of 
five thouſand Marks. The King's extraordinary Fondneſs to this handſom Fa- 
vourite, was the Occaſion of great Scandal, both to One and the Other. To 
conclude this Year, the famous John Wickhiff, after he had made great Num- Dr. Wicklig 
bers of Proſelytes, dy d of a Palſie, to the great Joy of the Monkiſh Writers of D 
thoſe Times; who boldly aſcrib'd his Death to the Judgement of God, and 
that as a Puniſhment for his Heretical Sermons, the Uſe of his Tongue was ta- 
ken from him. He was bury'd at his own Pariſh-Church at Zutterworth in 
Leiceſterſhire, where his Bones reſted in Peace, till forty one Years after, by a 
Decree of the Council of Conſtance, they were dug up and burnt as thoſe of a 
Heretick. 
The Time was now come when King Richard ſhould fee himſelf deliver'd A. D. 
from thoſe Fears and Jealouſies which the Greatneſs of his Uncle the Duke of 


* . 6. 
Lancaſter had rais d in his Mind. And upon Eaſter Day the Duke, as King of * , 2 
Caſtile, with the Princeſs Conſtance his Wife, came to take Leave of the King, eg. 18. 


who beſtow d on him a Crown of Gold, and the Queen gave another to the 
Dutcheſs his Wife; and at the ſame Lime the King commanded all about him 


to ſtile and honour him as a King. On the ninth of July he fer Sail for Spain, The Duke of 


with a ſelect Army of near twenty thouſand Men, in which ſeveral brave No- — 
blemen were chief Officers; and took with him his Wife, eldeſt Daughter and 4 bu Arm. 
Heireſs to the late Peter King of Caſtile, and his two Daughters. And this 

Titular King now obtain'd ſo much Favour from Pope Urban, that out of the 

Hatred he bore to Henry the preſent Poſſeſſor of Caſtile, who deny'd his Au- 

thority, he granted the like Indulgence or Remiſſion of Sins to all ſuch as ſhould 

aſlift him in his Expedition, as had been granted to the Biſhop of Norwich, 

when he made War in Flanders. But this Indulgence, tho ſolemnly publiſh'd 

at the Cathedral of St. Paul's, did the Duke little Service; for the frequent 
Diſpenſations and Abuſes of theſe Indulgences, had render'd them ſo contenp- 

tible, that few would contribute any Thing to this pretended Craſado. How- 

ever the Duke proceeded with Fame and Succeſs for a long Time; and firſt land- His 44: and 
ing in Bretaign, reliev'd Breſt beſieg d by the Duke of that Country, tho with 1. 
the Loſs of ſome Men of Quality. Then landing at the Groyne, he proceeded 

with great Terror and Valour, took Compoſtella and Villeclope, with ſeveral 

other Places, ſubdu'd the greateſt Part of Gal licia, and marry d his eldeſt Daugh- 

ter Philippa to John King of Portugal. Let after all this, before the End of 

the next Year, the Eng/iſþ Army was ſo waſted by the Diſcaſes of that Coun- 

try, that not being able to act any thing more of Note, the Duke was oblig'd 

to enter into a Treaty with John King of Caſtile the Son of Henry the Baſtard, 

and to quit all his Right to that Kingdom, upon certain Conditions and Arti- 

cles. So that this Expedition into Hain, tho it much diſplay d the Valour of 

the Engliſb Nation, yet it provd much more to the Honour than the Advan- 

tage of England, which was extreamly weaken d, by being depriv'd of ſo ma- 

ny brave Soldiers, when the Nation had ſo much need of them againſt the com- 

mon Enemy the French. 

For at this Time the French threaten'd a more terrible Invaſion than ever was 
known before; but the King fearing that Calais might be firſt in Danger, im- 
mediately ſent for its Security Henry Lord Prercy, Son to the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, and By-nam'd — 5 * Gentleman, whom our Author 


ſays 


r en TV. I Lid J Exorane. BI 


Great Diſton- Only reſcrving to the King the Superior Dominion. 
rents in Parlia- 


the King's Fa- 


os the Pattern of all Virtue and Martial Bravery. But in a ſhort Time, 
= he had in ſome Degree anſwer'd this Character in France, he return d 
home to defend his Native Country, which was this Summer under frequent 


N. French Alarms and great Conſternation from the formidable Preparations of the French 
make vaſt Pre- King, who had gather d a vaſt Navy and a prodigious Army at Sluis for that 
72570 En ad. Deſign. And the better to ſecure the Soldiers at their firſt Landing, the Fren, 


had fram'd a wonderful Wooden Wall, three Miles in Compaſs, no leſs than 
twenty Foot high, with a great Number of Turrets, with which they were 
to have ſuddenly inclos'd their 2 But it fortunately happen'd, that the 
Lord Beauchamp, Commander in Calais, took three of their Ships laden with 
Part of this extraordinary Incloſure, which the King caus'd to be {et round 
IWinchelſea to ſecure that Town; and alſo took another Ship full of great Guns, 
and other Inſtrnments of War. Tho' this was a great Diſcouragement, yet the 
French King, having moſt of his Nobility with him, reſolw'd to purſue his 
Enterprize; but Providence, which had fav'd France in the laſt Reign, ſeem'q 
to have ſav'd England in this: For the Wind kept contrary from the Middle 
of Auguſt to the Middle of November ; and at length 3 about, ſo far 
flatter d tlie French, that they ſet out the Fleet to Sea; but ing ſeven or eight 
Leagues from the Shore, it not only turn d about to its former Quarter, but 
drove them back with ſuch a violent Fury upon the Coaſt of Flanders, that it 
deſtroy'd ſeveral of their Ships. Upon which Accident the King of France re- 
ſolv'd to defer the Expedition till the next Spring; but before that Time, Ex. 


but io no Efe8. gland being, put into a better Poſture of Defence, the Deſign became ineffectual. 


All agree that the Kingdom had never a greater Eſcape and Deliverance, as well 
for the Want of its beſt Soldiers, as for many other Reaſons; and we are af. 
ſurd That the World never ſaw a greater and more glorious Fleet together; for 
it conſiſted of near thirteen hundred Sail of Veſſels of all Sorts: And as for 
Land Forces, beſides fifteen Dukes, twenty ſix Earls, and two hundred Barons, 
there were a hundred thouſand Soldiers. At this great Diſappointment, the 
French Nobility were highly diſguſted, but much more the common People, 
by reaſon of ſo vaſt a Sum of Mony being rais'd for nothing; for the preſent 
Gra was found to ſurpaſs the Ranſom of King John in the laſt Reign. 

This Deliverance was ſo much the more ſignal, becauſe in the Time of the raw. 
greateſt Danger, violent Diſcontents and Murmurings aroſe among the Com- 
mons as well as Nobility againſt the King's Favourites; particularly De la Pole 
Earl of Sufo/k, who had been made Lord-Chancellor of England; and Ro- 
bert de Vere, who was now advanc'd to the unheard of Honour of Duke of 
Ireland, with a Grant of the Profits and Government of the whole Kingdom, 

Theſe Diſcontents appear- 
ing in a Parliament held at Meſtminſter, and the Commons being read y to im- 
peach the Chancellor of ſeveral Crimes, the King retir'd after he had once ap- 
pear'd, and trifled away his Time at Eltham, during a great Part of the Sell - 
on. Whereupon the Nobility and Commons by joint Conſent, diſpatch'd a Meſſage 
to him, declaring That the Chancellor and Treaſurer ought to be remov'd from 
their Offices, becauſe they were not for the Advantage of himſelf and King- 
dom. At which the King being highly offended, commanded them to mention 
no ſuch Matter, but immediately proceed to the Buſineſs for which they were 
ſummon'd; declaring, That he would not for their Sakes, or at their Inſtance, 
remove the meaneſt Scullion Boy in his Kitchen, But what yet more 1nragd 
them againſt the Chancellor was, That he, in the Name of the King, had dc- 
ſir d of the Commons extraordinary Supplies for the Neceſſities of the Kings 
Houſhold, as well as the publick Wars; therefore by joint Aſſent the Lords 
and Commons return'd this Anſwer to the King, That they neither could nor 
would proceed in any Buſineſs of Parliament, or diſpatch the leaſt Article, till 
the King came in Perſon among ii them, and remov'd the Chancellor from his 
Ofice. Upon which the King appointed them that they thould order forty 
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Chap. III 


Knights of the moſt ſubſtantial and wiſeſt of the Commons to come to him; 
and declare the Opinions of the reſt; but a ſtrong Rumour ariſing that theſe 
Knights would be in danger bf their Lives, the T__— was altogether ineffe- 
Qual, After this the whole Parliament by common Conſent deputed the King's 
Uncle the Duke of Gloceſter, and Thomas de Arundel Biſhop of Eh, to go to 
the King at Eltham, and deliver to him the Senſe of the whole Aſſembly; 
which they did in a ſet formal Speech, in which they declar'd to his Majeſty, | 
That they had it eſtabliſhd by ancient Conſtitution, That the King ought to They ſnd « 
call a Parliament once every Tear, upon many Accounts ; That if the King _ SEG fe 
through his ungovernable Will did eftrange and withdraw himſelf from his 
Parliament for the Space of forty Days, the Members were at liberty to re- 
turn to their own Habitations without further Proceedings. Upon this the 
King imprudently anſwer'd, That now he pertceiv d that his People and the 
Commons intended to make Inſurrections _ him : and in ſuch a Caſe no- 
thing ſeem'd more proper than to call im his Coſin the King of France, to re- 
ceive Advice and Aſſiſtance from him, and even to ſubmit himſelf to him, 
rather than truckle to his own Subjeffs. To which theſe Lords return d a 
long and ſevere Anſwer, and particularly declar'd to him, That they had an 
ancient Conſtitution, not very long ſince put in E xecution, That if the K mg, 
through evil Council, Obſtinacy, Contempt of his Subjetts, or by any other ir- 
regular Courſes, ſhould alienate himſelf from his People, and refuſe to govern 
by the Laws and Statutes of the Realm, and ſhould precipitate himſelf into 
wild Deſigns, and abandon himſelf to his arbitrary ill; that from that 
Time it ſhould be lawful for his People, by their full and free Conſent, to 
depoſe that King from his Throne, and ſet upon it another of the Royal Fa- 
mily. N | : 
nag. Theſe and the like Speeches had ſuch an Effect upon the King, that within 
1 three Days he came to the Parliament, where De /a Pole was impeach'd of ſe- 
veral high Crimes and Miſdemeanors by the Commons, which are too long to 
be here ſpecify d; and which were ſo fully prov'd, that the Earl having no- 
thing to reply, the King bluſhing and ſhaking his Head, ſaid, Alas, alas, Mi- 
chael, /ee cw (Þ thou haſt done? And when his Majeſty defir'd a Supply, the 
Commons anſwer d, That he did not need any Taxes of his Subjefts, while he 
might ſo eaſily furniſh himſelf from him who was his juſt Debtor : Yet upon T5 King com: 
the King's yielding to have him turn'd out of all Offices, they beer him a Pl wich che 
Supply and.a Tax upon ſeveral Commodities. They alſo granted that the new en. 
Duke of Ireland ſhould have the thirty thouſand Marks, which was to be 
receiv d of the Heirs of Charles of Blois, provided he would go into Ireland 
before Eaſter, and uſe the Mony towards the Recovery of thoſe Dominions the 
King had given him in that Iſland; fo paſſionately did the Parliament deſire his 
Abſence, that they would rather want ſo much Treaſure, than indure him in 
England to influence the King. At the ſame Time Arundel Biſhop of Ely was 
made Lord Chancellor, Gilbert Bilhop of Hereford made Treaſurer, and John 
de Waltham Keeper of the Privy-Seal. Furthermore, the Parliament obſerving, 
that by the great Corruption of the King's Officers, the publick Revenue was 
vainly conſum'd, the King inſufferably defrauded, the common People by con- 
tinual Burthens miſerably impoveriſh'd, the Rents and Profits of the great Men 
much impair'd, and by all this that the King's Officers became unmeaſurably 
rich; they therefore choſe eleven Lords, and gave them Leave and Power to The Parla- 
inſpect, treat and determine all Affairs, Cauſes and Complaints ariſing from mo make | 
Matters of this Nature ſince the Death of King Edward the Third, till this ah * 
preſent Time. Then the Parliament broke up, and the King made this Prote- 
ſtation, That for any Thing that was done in that Parliament, he deſign'd 
it not to the Prejudice of himſelf or his Crown. Ihe Reaſon of this Prote- 
ſtation ſoon appear'd to the whole Nation, for the King was ſo diſlatisfy d at 
the Treatment of his Favourites, 1772 afterwards revok d and abrogated all 
2 the 
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the Proceedings of this Parliament. He was ſo far from parting with the Earl 
of Suffolk and the Duke of Ireland, that he receiv'd them into much greater 
Favour and Confidence than ever; and at Chri/imaſs following, admitted the 
former to fit down with him at his Table, not in the uſual Habit of a Peer, 
but in the Robes of a Prince. And our Authors agree, That theſe Favourites 
had ſo tranſcending an Influence, that during the Seſſions of this Parliament, 
they with the King's own Conſent had form'd a Deſign of inviting the Duke 
of Gloceſter and other leading Men to a Supper at the Houſe of a certain Citi. 
zen of London, where they were all to have been murder d; by whoſe Death 
they not oniy hop'd to be reveng'd on their Enemies, but alſo to ſer the King 
free from all {uture Reſtraints: But this Conſpiracy was defeated by means of 
the timely Notice that was given to the Duke of G/oceſter, who prevented the 
reſt from accepting the Invitation. This was firſt effected by the Induſtry and 
Courage of Sir Richard Exton, the Mayor of London; who being ask d by 
the King to give his Conſent, or at leaſt Connivance to this Action, declar'd, 
He would never imbrue his Hands in innocent Blood. So that the Perſons 
againſt whom this Deſign was form'd, by this means became more rows and 
beloved, while their Enemies grew more and more odious to the Body of the 


People. | 
"Theſe Favourites, and ſome others, not long after hearing that Richard Earl 
of Arundel, and Thomas Earl of Nottingham Marſhal of England had in- 


gag'd with a great Fleet of French, Flemmings and Spaniards, and had taken 
above a hundred Ships with nineteen thouſand Tun of Wine, beſides the Ad- 


miral of Flanders and other Men of Note, they openly degraded the Victory, 
and ſaid, That the Vanquiſh'd were only Merchants, whoſe Amity would have 
been more advantagious to the Nation than all that they had gain d. Yetitill the 
Earls proceeding in their Expedition, ſail'd to the Coaſt of Bretaign, and landed 
near Breſt, where they not only reliev'd the Place, but attacking two Forts 
lately built for the Defence of the Court, they took and garriſon d the one, and 
burnt and deſtroy'd the other; and then return d home with the great Applauſe 
of all Men except the Duke of Ireland, Earl of Suffolk, and ſome Courtiers, 
who not being inclin'd to Martial Actions themſelves, envy'd the worthy Ex- 


The Kingdom ploits of others. Yet theſe had ſo much Influence over the King, that tho the 


endanger'd by 


Faveurues. 


Farl of Nottingham was Lord Marſhal, and had been brought up with him, 
he was ſo far from congratulating or thanking him, that he receiv'd him with 
the greateſt Coldneſs, and ſcarce took any Notice of him. After this Earl, the 
brave Lord Percy, Henry Hot ſpur, was ſent to Sea; who tho he was poorly 
provided of Men, and not much countenanc'd. at Court, which envy'd the 
great Reputation he gain'd at the Recovery of Berwick, yet he, undertook the 
Employment; and having guarded the Seas the reſt of the Year, and behaved 
himſelf gallantly againſt the French, he return'd in Safety, much to the Diſ- 
appointment of his Enemies at Court. By ſuch Means and Practices as theſe, 
King Richard, from being highly reſpected and belov'd, came to be generally 
hated and deſpis'd by the Nobility and People; for theſe Favourites had ſo cor- 
rupted his natural Temper by Luxury and Efteminacy, that not only Military 
Affairs, but the Princely Exerciſes of Hawking and Hunting were thought too 
rough and tireſome for their tender Bodies. 


As to the Duke of Ireland, he became fo inſolent, that preſuming on his 


Wang 
Power with the King, he openly divorc'd his Wife Philippa, tho' Grand- __—_ 


Daughter to King Edward the Third, and a Lady of no ſmall Beauty and ir- 
reproachable Virtue ; and in her ſtead preferr'd to his Bed one Lancerona, a 
Bohemian of the meaneſt Extract who waited upon the Queen. Tho' the King 
took no Notice of this Affront offer'd to his Cofin-German, yet her Uncle the 
Duke of Gloceſter highly reſented it, and only waited for an Opportunity of 
Revenge; which the other perceiving, he refolv'd to ſtrike firſt. And now 
the Time being come for the Duke of Ireland to depart, to amuſe the People 
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the King went down with him into ates, pretending to ſee him take Ship- 
ping there; but the true Reaſon was, that being remote-fom the Nobility, they 
might the more ſecurel conſult how to circumvent and deſtroy the Duke of 
Gloceſter, with the Earls of Arundel, Warwick, Derby and Nottingham, and 
others of the contrary Party. Here the Earl of Sufo/k and chief Juſtice Tre Thy form « 
lian join'd with the utmoſt Zeal; and having form'd their Defign and agreed 725 4 Barna 
upon the Execution, the King came to Nottingham, bringing the Duke of gham. 
Ireland and the reſt of the Cabal along with him; to which Place they ſum- 
mon'd divers Citizens of London, the Sheriffs of every County, and all the 
Judges of England. They 'advis'd with the Sheriffs about what Forces they 
could raiſe for the King's Service againſt the Lords, and commanded them, 
That they ſhould not ſuffer any to be return d as Members for the next Par- 
liament, but ſuch as the Ring and his Council ſhould nommate. To which 
the Sheriffs reply'd, That@he Commons generally favour'd the ſaid Lords, ſo 
that it was not in their Power to raiſe an Army in that Caſe ; and as for 
Parliament Men, they could not hinder the People from keeping to their an- 
cient Cuſtom of free Elettions. But, the Anſwers of the Judges were more 
agreeable to the Court than thoſe of the Sheriffs; and the better to colour theſe 
Proceedings with a Form of Law, ſeveral Queſtions were propounded to the 
Judges, touching the late Proviſions, or Act of Parliament, giving the eleven 
Lords Power to inſpe& and puniſh Miſcarriages in the King's Miniſters. But 
the main Queſtion was, Whether by the Law of the Land the King might not 
diſanul the Decrees of the laſt Parliament: They jointly anſwer'd He might, m. Fudge: 
becauſe he was above the Lau; confeſſing alſo, That they themſelves had in Jein with them, 
that Parliament given their Fudgment that Things were according 10 Law, 
which now they acknowledg'd to be contrary to it. But when they were 
order'd to ſign their Opinions in Writing, Sir Robert Belknap, chief Jultice 
of the Common-Pleas, ſtood out againſt the reſt ; but being highly threaten'd 
by the Duke of Ireland and Farl of Suffolk, he at laſt conſented, and having 
put his Seal to it, he broke forth into theſe Words: Now I want nothing but 
@ Hurdle and a Halter to bring me to the Death I deſerve: If I bad refus'd 
it, I had ſuffer d by your Hands, and now ] have gratify'd the King and 
you, I deſerve to die for betraying the Nobility of the Kingdom. The King 
having the Lawyers of his Side, endeavour'd to raiſe Forces in ſeveral Parts of 
the Land, but with no great Effect; and after a long Progrets, he return'd to 
London, where he was receiv'd with great Pomp and Splendor, and where his 
Friends were moſt numerous. 
1 via, The Duke of Gloceſter and the Lords of his Party finding the Deſigns of the The Duke ef 
b Courtiers againſt them, firſt endeavour'd to vindicate, and then to defend them- Seeler and 
3 ſelves againſt their Artifices. And the Duke offer d to purge himſelf by Oath . *** 
before the Biſhop of London, That he had no Deſign againſt the King's Per- | 
ſon or Dignity; with which the Biſhop acquainted the King, and was like to 
have obtain d Credit, *till the Earl of Suffolk violently incens'd his Majeſty 
againſt the Duke. For which the Biſhop took the liberty to tell him openly, 
That it became him to be wholly ſilent, ſince he ſtood condemn'd in Parliament, 
I and liv'd only by the King's Grace and Favour. But tinding the King ſo much 
q at the Earl's Diſpoſal as to command him out of his Preſence, he inform'd the 
Duke how much the King was influenc'd by his wicked Counſellors, and ad- 
vis d him to obviate the Deſtruction prepar d for him. Whereupon the Duke 
immediately ſent for the Earls of Arundel, Warwick and Derby, Eldeſt Son to 
the Duke of Lancaſter, who all reſolv'd to raiſe an Army and ſtand upon their 
Guard, and ſo treat with the King concerning the publick Affairs, and that 
immoderate Favour ſhown to them who were Traitors both to him and the 
Publick. But the King endeavour'd to have ſurpriz d them ſingly, before they Tvvy cake up 
had oin d their Forces; but failing in the Deſign, the 8 Lor 22 and 
march d towards London to Haringay-Park near Highgate, where at their Lond. 
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Rendezvous they muſter d above forty thouſand Men. This broke all the King's 
Meaſures, and prevented a Voyage he had deſign d for France; where, as I al. 
ine ham aſſures us, he was to have deliver d up Calais and other important 
Places to the French King, which by the fatal Counſel of his Flatterers he was 
to have ſold to that Prince, on Condition he would aſſiſt him to ſubdve his 
rebellious Nobility. The King was now in great Confuſion, and held ſeveral 
Conſultations with his Favourites; and being one Time willing to divert him. 
ſelf by the rambling Diſcouſe of a crack'd-brain Knight calld Sir Hugh de 
Lynn, kept by the Charity of the Courtiers, he jocularly ask d him, / Hat be 
Gould do with the Lords at Haringay-Park? To which Sir Hugh anſwer 
very gravely, Let us march out, Sir, and kill every Man of them , and then, 
by God's Fyes, youll have bravely deſtroy'd the moſt faithful Subjetts in your 
Kingdom. | 
Th is was thought by ſome to contain a dangerous Truth, but was not duely u. 
follow'd; however the moſt peaceable Men procur'd that the Lords ſhould re- 
pair ſafely to Weſtminſter, and there be heard. Upon their near Approach, 
they were advertis'd by the Biſhop of Ely and others who had {worn and in- 
gag'd for their ſafe Conduct, that at the Muſe near Charing-Croſs, a thouſand 
armed Men under Sir Thomas Trivet and Sir Nicholas Brambre, lay in Ambuſh 
to intercept them. The King clear'd himſelf upon Oath from this Deſign, 
and being ſeated in his Royal Robes in Weſtminſter-Hail, with many of his 
They appear Prelates and Peers about him, the Lords preſented themſelves before him upon 
gel- N. their Knces; and being demanded of the Biſhop of EH the Lord Chancellor, 
Why they were aſfombled in warlike manner contrary to the Laws, their joint 
Anſwer was, That they were aſſembled for the Good of the King and King- 
dom, and to root out ſuch Traitors as were Enemies to both; naming the 
Duke of Ireland, the Arch-Biſhop of Jork, the Earl of Suffolk, chief Juſtice 
Treſilian, and Sir Nicholas Brambre, whom they averr'd to be no leſs, and 
thereupon flung down their Gloves, in Token that they were ready to prove 
them ſo by Combate. The King, knowing that they were out of the Way, 
told theſe Lords, That at the next Parliament, all Parties ſhould receive ac- 
cording to their Deſerts ;, and then with a loftier Air he demanded of them, 
How they durſt preſume to levy Forces againſt their Soveraign ? Could they 
think to terrifi: him by their Preſumption? Had not he Soldiers ſufficient to 
have deſtroy'd them like Cattle? Therefore in that Reſpect he efteem'd of them 
aul are fon no more than the meaneſt Scullion in his Kitchin. After theſe and other high 
ngy bee, Words, he took up the Duke his Uncle from the Ground, and bad all the reſt 
rife; and after ſume more kind Diſcourſe, and drinking with the King, they 
took their Leaves. Two Days after, to appeaſe the Lords and ſatistic 
the People, he caus'd a Proclamation to be publiſh'd in London, ſeemingly in 
Excuſe and Vindication of the the Duke of Glocefter and his Aſſociates; but 
more to amuſe them, and to preſerve his beloved Favourites from the Storm 
that threaten'd 'em. | 
But notwithſtanding all the King's Promiſes, the Lords knowing his fleeting and a. 
variable Temper, and the vaſt Influence of his Favourites, thought it ſafeſt not to 
ſeparate themſelves, but with a vigilant Eye to obſerve their Motions z which 
prov'd much to their Advantage: For the Duke of Ireland and others, not da- 
ring to hazard the Juſtice of a Parliament, with the King's Privity, had rais'd 
conſiderable Forces in Wales and Cheſhire. To prevent this, Henry Earl of 
Derby and others march'd with a great Part of their Army, and met the Duke 
They defeat the near Burford in Oxfordſhire, who at the firſt Charge cowardly fled away, and 
e left a brave Commander call'd Molineaux to be ſlain in the Field, and an eaſie 
Victory to the Earl of Derby. The Duke fled into Holland, where meeting 
with cold Entertainment, he went to Utrecht, and after two or three Years 
wandering as a Traitor, he dy'd at Lovain in Brabant. Amongſt his Baggage 
was taken a conſiderable Sum of Gold, and, what was of greater Moment, the 
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ing's Letters, ordering him to come to London, and promiſing him to live and 
a bu on againſt all Oppoſers. This Defeat confounded the whole Cabal 
of the Favourites; the Earl of Suffolk in Diſguiſe fled to Calais, where his 
own Brother, being Governor of the Caſtle, not only refus d to harbour him, 
but ſeiz d and deliver'd him into the Hands of the Lord Beauchamp, who com- 
manded the Town, who return'd him back Priſoner to the King in England, 
where he was ſet at large. The King betook himſelf to the Tower of Loudon, The King re- 
and there made Proviſion for his Winter-Quarters: And what added to his pre- ee Lan- 
ſent Confuſion, about the ſame Time an Envoy from the French King was ta- don. 
ken with Letters, in which he ſent a ſafe Conduct to King Richard, the Duke 
of Ireland, and ſome others, to come to Boloign; where he would be ready to 
receive them according to his Royal Dignity and Character; and then he was 
likewiſe to take Poſſeſſion of Calais, and other ſtrong Places, for which Wal- 
ing ham ſays he had already made King Richard Part of Payment. 


ve. The Confederate Lords finding that ſuch conſiderable Territories were in 1 


Waſſmg, 


danger of being loſt abroad, as well as freſh Extravagancies acted at home, in 
the Beginning of the Year march'd from Oxford to London with an Army of 
forty thouſand Men; at whoſe Arrival the Mayor and Aldermen deliver'd up 
the Keys of the City, while the Cirizens furnith'd them with all neceſſary Pro- 
viſions. Then cauſing all ſuſpicious Places to be ſearch'd, the Lords took up 
their Head Quarters in the Suburbs, proteſting that they would not depart with- 
out a perſonal Conference with the King, which at length he granted, when 
he ſaw he could no longer withſtand it. Having firſt permitted the Duke of 
Gloceſter and the other Lords to ſearch the Tower, where he then lodg d, they 
waited upon him there; and after ſome few cold Compliments, they laid before The confederare 
him the Confederation againſt their Lives at Nottingham; his late Letters to 1 
the Duke of Ireland, contrary to his Royal Word and Agreement made at Weſt- 

minſter, together with his 75 Treaty for delivering up Calais to the 

French, and other Matters. The King heard them with a formal Patience and 

a de jected Countenance, and with Tears running down his Cheeks; which 

warm Drops, and the Conſideration of the King's Youth and caſie Nature, mol- 

lify'd the Lords and caus'd them to releut. But to end all Conteſts, it was at 

laſt poſitively agreed That he ſhould meet them the next Day at Weſtminſter, 

there to treat of the weighty and neceſſary Affairs of the Realm. Yet as ſoon 

as they were gone, ſome falſe Friends ſuggeſted to him That his Going would 

be neither ſafe for his Perſon, nor conſonant to his Dignity; wlrereupon the 

King chang'd his Mind, and began to retra& his Promiſe; which Mutability 

ſo inrag'd the Lords, then fluſh'd with Succeſs and Power, that they ſent him 

this peremptory Meſſage, That if he thus trifled with them, and would not 

come according to Appointment, they would take other Meaſures, and proceed 

to the Election of another Prince. This ſo terrify'd the King, that he did not The King i. 
only meet them, but alſo conſented to the perpetual Baniſhment of theſe Favou- __ 
rites, namely, the Arch-Biſhop of Tor-, the Biſhop of Durham, the Bithop of!“ 
Chicheſter, the King's Confeſſor, the Lords Zouch and Beaumont, and ſeveral 

Knights; together with certain Ladies, who were not only uſeleſs and charge- 

able to the Court, but likewiſe ſcandalous and infamous in their Converſations 

ſuch were the Lady Mohun, the Lady de Molyns, and the Lady 'Poynings. 

Several others were at the ſame Time taken into cloſe Cuſtody, as Sir Simon 

Burley, Sir Thomas Trivet, Sir Nicholas Brambre, Sir William Elenham, 

Sir John Beauchamp, and ſeveral of the Clergy. As for the Judges, Fulthorp, many brought 
Belknap, Holt, Burgh, Cury and Lacton, they were arreſted as they {ate upon “ 2niſoment, 


the Bench; but Trœilian at preſent made his Eſcape, tho he was not long after 
diſcover'd and ſent to the Tower. 


1388. 


Reg. 2 


Knighton, The Parliament began at Candlemaſs, in which the confederate Lords juſti- 4 Parliamene 
&c, y 


d their former Proceedings, and had twenty thouſand Pounds given them _ 
out of a Tax upon Leather and Wool, in Conſideration of their Labour and parlament. 


Expences, 
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Expences, for the Honour, Profit and Safety of the King and Kingdom. After 
which they proceeded to draw up many Articles of Iupeachment againſt the 
Arch-Biſhop of York, the Duke of Ireland, the Earl of Suffolk, and chief Ju- 
ſtice Treſilian ; in which they were accus'd of High-Treaſon, as well as other 
Crimes too numerous to mention here. Treſilian, lying in Diſguiſe ar a Houſe 
near the Parliament to diſcover daily Paſſages, was betray'd by one of his Ser- 
vants; and after much 1 Uſage, was drawn through the City and 
hang d at Tyburn. Sir Nicholas Brambre's Turn was next, who being Com- 
panion to Treſilian in his Actions, exactly followed him in his F ortunes. Then 
Sir John Salisbury, and Sir James Berners, two young Knights, Sir John 
Beauchamp Steward of the wy \ Houſhold, and Jahn Blake Eſquire, were 
likewiſe ſacrific'd to the publick Revenge. But the Death of Sir Simon Burly, 
the King's Chamberlain, was thought leſs juſtifiable than all the reſt, who on- 
ly met with the Favour of being beheaded. The Biſhop of Chicheſter was like- 
wiſe condemn'd, and all the Judges, for (ſigning the dangerous Paper at Not- 
ting ham; but at length they found ſo much Mercy as to be banith'd into Jre. 
land, where they had ſome Allowance for their Subſiſtance. The Duke of 
Ireland, the Arch-Biſhop of Jork, the Earl of Suffolk and others had their E- 
ſtates contiſcated to the King's Uſe by Act of Parliament. After which an Act 
of Indemnity was paſs'd for the Pardon of all other Perſons concern d on either 
Side, during the late Inſurre&ions: And it was likewiſe declar'd by the Parlia- 
ment, That conſidering the tender Age of the King, and the Innocency of his 
Royal Perſon, nothing ſhould be accounted any Fault or Diſhoneſty in his Per- 
ſon in any manner, nor ſhould turn to his perſonal Prejudice by any Contri- 
vance or Interpretation whatſoever. Laſt of all the Parliament petition d the 
King, that for nouriſhing of greater Love, Peace and Tranquility in his King- 
dom, he would be pleas'd to renew his Coronation Oath, and that the Prelates 
might renew their F ealty, and the Lords Temporal their Homage, notwith- 


The King re. ſtanding, it had been done formerly. To all which the King aſſented, and per- 


new: 1: Coro- 
nation Oath, 


torm'd it with the utmoſt Pomp and Ceremony in the Abby Church at IWe/tmin- 
ſter, after publick Maſs and Sermon, and with the ſolemn Execrations of the 
Arch-Biſhop againſt all Infringers whatſoever. On the next Day, being the 
fourth of June, the Parliament ended; which, ſays Knighton, was calld the 
Unmerciful Parliament; fince by the rigid and ſevere Proceedings againſt the 
Favourites, they ſo far alienated the King's Affections from his Uncle the Duke 
of Gloceſter, and the reſt of the Lords of his Party, that he never forgave them 
as long as he liv'd. | 
During theſe inteſtine Struggles in the Nation, the Scots found Opportunity 
to invade the Northern Parts of England under the Conduct of Sir Milliam 


did, 


Adions againſt Douglaſs a brave young Knight, a Parallel and Rival in the Honour of Arms 


to the famous Henry Hotſpur Lord Piercy, whom Hotſpur fighting Hand to 
Hand, flew in Battel. But the Earl of Dunbar coming up with a great Num- 
ber of Scots, took Hotſpur and his Brother Priſoners, and kill'd many of the 
Engliſh, but not without great Loſs to his own Men. About the ſame Time 
the Earl of Arundel again put out to Sea, and burnt, ſunk or took fourſcore 
French Ships, and likewiſe ſeiz d and plunder'd the Iſles of Rea and Oleron, to- 
gether with ſome other ſmaller Iſlands in thoſe Parts. This occaſion'd a Meet- 
ing between the Engliſh and French Envoys at Calais the next Year about con- 
cluding a Peace: And tho, becauſe the French inſiſted upon having the Scots 


4 Peace with and Spantards included, the Concluſion was deferr d; yet ſhortly after it was 


Scotland and 


France. 


13 
1289. 


Reg. 


re{olv'd upon for three Years, and the Scots alſo included. 


III. The Affairs of England were for a Time in a quiet and peaceable Po- ws 
ſture; when in the thirteenth Year of his Reign, by the Advice of ſome of his 
„ Courtiers, ſummoning a full Council, he demanded of them How old they took 
13* him to be? They anſwer'd him Somewhat above twenty one Tears. At which 


he 
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ly'd, Then 1 am of full Age, and capable to manage my own Inheritance; — King de- 

n_— ly I ought not to be in 4 worſe Condition than any of my Subjects; a 
un Hands. The Lords keeping a profound Silence, the King thus proceeded, 
'Tis well known, That for many Mare 1 have lid under your Tuition, ani 
fe thank you for the Pains you have taten; but having attain'd to a full 
Age, We are reſolud to continue no longer in Ward, but to take the Govern- 
ment of the Realm into Our own Hands, and to appoint and remove ſuch Of- 


ficers and Miniſters as We think fit. Accordingly he forthwith commanded H. tate: thi 


the Arch-Biſhop of Tork, then Lord-Chancellor, to reſign the Seal; which be- Rh 
ing done, the King took it and retir'd, but ſoon after return d and pave it to * 
William of Wickham, Biſhop of Wincheſter. He likewiſe turn d out the Biſhop 

of Hereford from the Office of Treaſurer, and put another of leſs Quality in 

his Room; and chang ſeveral chief Miniſters o _ to ſhew his Au- 

thority, and partly to manifeſt his Diſpleaſure; particularly he remov'd his 

Uncle the Duke of Gloceſter, the Earl o Warwick and others from his Privy- 

Council, and admitted others more agreeable to his Diſpoſition. And indeed wi: ae 
the King, tho he was of Age, yet ſtill ſhew'd himfelf a Minor in the Art of Management: 
Governing; making ſo unhappy a Choice of new Miniſters and Favourites, as 

in a ſhort Time brought the Kingdom into great Confuſion. Shortly after this 

Change, ſome Detractors had ſo prevail'd upon the King, as to make him be- 


lieve that the Duke of Gloceſter was forming ſome Defign againſt him; but up- 


on Examination, the Falfhood and Malice of it ſoon appear d; end the King 
bluſh'd at his own Credulity againſt ſo near and eminent a Relation: And tho 
divers of the Inventers of theſe Reports were prefent when the Duke would 
have queſtion'd them, yet the King charg'd him, as he lov'd him, not to ſtir 
any further in the Matter. | 

hile the King was under the Apprehenſions of one Rival, another more Tv Duke of 
formidable arrivd in England, which was the Duke of Lancaſter from 22 
Spaniſh Expedition, who had marry'd his Daughter Philippa to the King of Spain. 
Portagal, and had made a Peace with the King of Caſtile, for which he re- 
ceiv'd an immenſe Sum for the firft Payment, and for the Second, the King of 
Caſtile ſent him forty ſeven Mules laden with Gold. This great Warrior was 
graciouſly receivd, and he happily reconcil'd the King and ſome of the Nobili- 
ty: Butwwhether the King found the Keeping of Gaſcony an unprofitable Bur- 42 
then, or the Abſence of this Uncle worth the purchaſing at any Rate, in tze 
following Year ina Parliament he inveſted him with that famous Dukedom, by de- 1390. 
livering him the Cap of State and Ducal Rod. The Duke went over ſhortly after Reg. 73. 
to take Poſſeſſion of his new Government; and his valiant Son Henry of Bulling- f. i, ſent into 
broke Earl of Derby, unwilling to ſpend his Time in Idleneſs, and cager after Glory Gaſcony. 
and Fame, fſail'd to the Wars in Pruſſia, where in ſeveral Actions againſt the Li- 
thuanians, he gain d extraordinary Honour; which being afterwards compar'd 
with King Richard's Softneſs, made a Way for him into the Hearts and Affe- 
ctions of the Engliſh Nation. However the King employ'd his Time in the 
Appearances of War and in feign'd Combates ; of which a ſhort Account ma 
give the Reader ſome Idea of the Romantick Humour of this Age. The King 
appointed Royal Juſts and Tournaments to be perform'd in Smithfield, and to 
begin on Sunday after Michaelmaſs Day; which was proclaim'd in all the 
Courts of Chriſtendom by certain Heralds ſent for that Purpoſe. Upon which 4 famous 
Notice great Numbers of Noblemen and Knights from France, Germany and Tournament. 
the Low- Countries came over to London; particularly Wilkam Earl of Oftre- 
vant, and Valerian Earl of St. Paul, who had marry'd the King's Siſter. The 
Solemnity began from the Tower of London with a noble Cavalcade of ſixty 
Ladies richly adorn d, who riding upon tine Palfreys, led every one their Knight 
by a Chain of Silver by her Side, garniſh'd with white Harts and golden Crowns, 


having their Courſers led before by as many Eſquires of Honour; and in this 
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pompous Manner they paſs d through Cheap ſide to Smithfield. The Juſts con- 


tinu'd for many Days, in which the King himſelf perform d his part, and the 
Nights — with Muſick, Dancines and ſofter Entertainments; and du- 
ring this Time the King and Queen lodg'd at the Biſhop's Palace by St. Paul's 
Church, and kept a moſt magniticent Houſe for all Strangers and others, 

The Pope now underſtood that the Engliſb State began again to be ſenſible ws, 
of the Romiſh Incroachments; and as in a former Parliament they had paſs'd an Act © 
to prevent all Collations of Biſhopricks and Dignities by the Pope, with Baniſh- 
ment to all ſuch as accepted the Collations, and Death to all that brought any 
Excommunications from Rome to hinder the Execution of the Act; ſo in the pre- 
ſent Parliament another ſevere Act was made againſt all ſuch as ſhould go to the 
Pope to procure any ſuch Proviſions. A Proclamation was alſo publiſh d at 
London, That all benefic'd Perſons then in the Court of Rome, ſhould return 
by a prefix d Day, or loſe their Livings. The Pope himſelf, alarm'd with ſo 
great a | hunder-clapy ſent with all ſpeed into England to perſuade this eaſie 
King, that ſuch Statutes as were made in Prejudice of thoſe who follow'd the 
Court of Rome, and ſuch other Clauſes as tended to the Damage of that See, 
ſhould be aboliſh'd. To which the King anſwer'd That the Pope's Nuncio 
muſt wait till the next Parliament; at which Parliament the King, as alſo the 
Duke of Lancaſter who was by that Time return d. ſeem d ta have ſome Reſpect to his 
Holineſs, whoſe Nunc io was there preſent; but the Commons would by no means 
give their Conſents, That ſuch Rome- Rangers, as they were call'd, ſhoulq 
without due Punithment purſue their uſual Courſes any longer than till the next 
Parliament. At the ſame Time, to furniſh the Duke of Lancaſter into France, 
to treat of a Peace, and to promote the King's intended Invaſ:vn of Scotland, 
large Supplies were given both by the Clergy and Laity. Hereupon Henry 
Hotſpur, who had long ſince ranſom d himſelf, was recall'd from his Charge at 
Calais, and made Commander of the Marches againſt Scotland; and was ſuc- 
ceeded by the Earl of Nottingham in the Government of Calais. The Duke 
of Lancaſter's chargeable Employment in France produc'd no other Fruits tha! 
one Year's ſhort Truce. | 

However this gave King Richard leiſure to live according to his Inclination, n 
which was to keep the greateſt and nobleſt Court of any King in Europe; and 
his Subjects led by his Example, abandoning all Thoughts of Frugality, gave them- 
ſelves over to Luxury. Great was the Exceſs of Diet, the Pomp and Grandeur 
of his Court, in Apparel inimitable, in Number of Servants exceeding all Be- 
lief; ten thouſand Men fed daily on his Bread, the Queen had three hundred 
Women belonging to her Service, and three hundred was the Number that be- 
long d to the Kitchin. In his private Family he knew not how to deny any 
Thing, and the Eaſineſs of obtaining Favours debas'd the Value of them; his 
Expences were innumerable, ſo that his ordinary Revenues not ſufficing, he 
was forc'd to uſe extraordinary Means. His immoderate Affection to his Ser- 
vants, his Uncles Power, and the Peoples Hatred, being not ſufficient to undo 
him, his own immenſe Prodigality in Time effected it, without which ite could 
not eaſily have been ruin d. Being under Neceſſities, and perhaps willing to 
try whether he might rely upon a greater Sum, he defir'd to borrow of the Ci- 
ty of London a thouſand Pound, an inconſiderable Sui for ſuch a King and fo 


rich a City; yet he was not only refus'd, but when an Italian Merchant freely 


oftcr'd to lend the Mony, he was for his Officiouſ neſs barbarouſly beaten and 
almoſt flain. This, and a Tumult rais'd not long after by a Baker, fo inrag'd 
the King that he committed the Mayor cloſe Friſoner, ſeiz d the Liberties of 
the City into his own Hands, annull'd all their Privileges, and commanded 
that for the future no Mayor thould be elected, but he would appoint one that 
ſhould be call'd Keeper of the City; and more than this, he remov'd the Terins 
and Courts of Judicature to the City of Jork. But the Duke of Gloceſter and 
others were not wanting to intercede with the King on Behalf of the Londo- 
ners, 
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ners, of whom the principal were brought before him to Mindſor, and ſub- 
mitted themſelves and Fortunes to his Mercy; with whom he ſeem'd fo well 
ſatisfy'd that three Days after he came to London, where he was met with the 
moſt imaginable Pomp and Magnificence. And to make their Peace, they pre- 
ſented the King with a Crown of Gold of great Value, and another of the 
ſame Metal to the Queen, togethet with many other noble Gifts; by which 
means they got their Privileges to be reſtor'd, and confirm'd to them, with the 
Election of a Mayor, and all Things as formerly. But after all their chargea- — is reſlor d 
ble Preſents, and their Submiſſions, the King forc'd them to pay ten thouſand 1 18 
Pound by way of Fine, or elſe they muſt have ventur'd the Effects of his new 
Diſpleaſurez which ſevere Uſage loſt him the Affections of the Citizens ever 

after. It was the following Year before the King remov'd his Courts of Judi- 4. D. 
cature from the City of Tork to London. In this Year a Parliament was 1353. 
held at Wincheſter, in which were granted to the King a Tenth by the Clergy, Reg. 7 
and a Fifteenth by the Laity for the Expences of the Dukes of Lancaſter and S* 
Gloceſter, who were then going over into France to treat about a Peace. But 
their expenſive Journey prov'd of no great Effect, and a final Peace could not 
be then concluded, by reaſon that the King of France had been ſciz d with an 
unaccountable ſort of Frenzy. 

The following Year was remarkable for the Death of ſeveral illuſtrious Per- A. D. 
ſons, particularly Queen Anne, who to the King's wm Grief deceas'd at his , 394 
Manor of Sheen, Her Death was ſuch a ſenſible Atfliction to him, that he not . 
only ever after hated the Place, but alſo defac'd it by pulling down the Pin- Reg. 55. 
wes Ar and demoliſhing the Apartment where ſhe dy'd. She had the Chara- 2% Peach of 
er of a beautiful, charitable and good humour'd Lady, but too much given — 
to her Pleaſures, of which the is ſaid to have repented on her Death-Bed: 

We are told that ſhe firſt taught the Enghſp Ladies the modeſt Cuſtom of 

riding on Side-Saddles, whereas before they rode aſtride like Men. About this % ſeveral „. 
Time dy'd the Dutcheſs of Lancaſter, the Counteſs of Derby, and not long 
after the Dutcheſs of Tork; as if Fortune had conſpir d to make almoſt all 
the Princes of the Blood accompany the King in his Widowerſhip. Theſe 
Afflictions did not alter the King's Reſolution of paſling over perſonally in- 

to Ireland; nor did they divert the Duke of fangs from going to his 
Dukedom of Gaſcony. In Ireland the wilder ſort had much broken in upon 
the Engliſh Eſtabliſhments, and done great Damage to the good Subjects of 
England ; ſo that tho in the Reign of King Edward the Third, Ireland an- 
nually yielded thirty thouſand Pounds into the King's Exchequer, now it was 

ſo out of Order, that it coſt the King thirty thouſand Marks a Year tor its Defence. 

To reduce the Rebellious he himſelf led a brave Army againſt em, attended by The Xing goes 
the Duke of Gloceſter, with the Earls of Marche, Nottingham and Rutland. licland. 
The Terror of his Preparations, and the ſhining Preſence of a King, which of 

all Things was moſt grateful to the Iriſb, had ſuch good Effects, that many of 

their chief Men were compell'd to ſubmit. 

To ſupply the King's Wants occaſion d by this Ir; Expedition, the King's A. D. 
Uncle the Duke of Zort, as Cuſtos or Warden of England, call'd a Parliament | 
at London, where the Duke of Gloceſter alſo repair d to declare the King's Oc- 395 
caſions, and had liberal Supplies granted. But before the King could perform 
much more in Ireland, the Biſhops and Clergy were ſo alarm'd with the bold 
and numerous Accuſations which the Wick/ffites or Lollards had made againſt 
their Body, that they ſent the Arch-Biſhop of Tork and the Biſhop of London 


to the King, begging of him to haſten his Return, to defend and ſuccour the The wicklit. 


true Faith, aud Holy Church, that were both in danger of being ruin d by lies proſtemed. 
the Hereticks, who were contriving how to take away the Poſſeſſions of the | 
Church, and overthrow all Canonical Sanctions. The King greatly ſurpriz d 
at the News, leaving the Earl of Marche his Lieutenant in Ireland, haſten'd 
into England, where he ſafely arrivd in the Beginning of May. Upon his 
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ival he ſeverely reprimanded ſome of the Nobility and Gentry, who were 
che ch ief — of theſe Lollards, cauſing Sir Richard Story publickly to 
abjure their Principles; openly declaring, That if he ever found him 10 
relapſe, he ſhould aer Death without Mercy. And now the King, in 
Memory of his former great Favourite the Duke of Ireland, who dy'd 
at Lovain in great Miſery, order'd his Body to be embalm'd and brought 
1he Kings into England. His Love aroſe to that Fondneſs, that he commanded his Cy- 
rondneſ 0 he preſs Coffin to be open'd, that he might view and handle the Body of his 
ory END Friend, and openly expreſs his Affection. The Body was carry'd to the Priory 
of Colne in Eſſex, where a magnificent Funeral was made for it; the King in 
Perſon, the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and the Counteſs Dowager of Oxford, 
Mother to the Deceas'd, being the chief Mourners and ſeveral Biſhops and 
Abbots attended, but very few of the Nobility would appear, as having not 
yet digeſted their Reſentments againſt him. 
A. D. All this Time the Duke of Lancaſter continud in Gaſcony, where he en- ww, 
1396, deavour'd to gain the Peoples Affections by his extraordinary Muniticence , but 
Reg. 2 when his Hopes were at the higheft, he receiv'd a Command from King Richard 
eg. 28. to return, in order to go with him into France to finiſh a Treaty then on 
Foot; all which he readily obey'd. The King being then at Langly in Hart- 
fordſbire, the Duke was there entertain d with more Honour, as it was believ'd, 
The Duke of than real Affection. Having leave to depart for a Time, he repair d to the Ci- 
Lancaſter ge ty of Lincoln, where he had a Palace, and there marry'd the Lady Catharine 
- "a ey Swinford, Widow to Sir Thomas Swinford, his old Miſtreſs, by whom he had 
four Children during the Life of his Dutcheſs. But this Match highly dif. 
contented the Duke of G/oceſter and others, who judg'd it a great Diſhonour to 
the Royal Family. However the Duke, in the next Parliament procur'd an 
At to Lavinia all the Children he had by this Lady, and firnam'd them 
Beaufort; and one of them was by the King's Favour created Earl of do- 
mer ſet. 
fr things being prepar'd, the King accompany'd by his two Uncles of Lan- 1. 
caſter and Gloreſter, at a moſt magnificent and expenſive Entervicw between 
" The King in him and Charles King of France, between Calais and Arares, eſpousd the 
a 4s Princeſs Iſabel, Daughter to that King. The young Lady was then no more 
French King's than ſeven or eight Years of Age, but King Richard receiv'd her with many 
Daughter. , Compliments and great Solemnity, and a Truce was thereupon concluded for 
thirty Years. Her Perſon was committed to the Dutcheſs of Lancaſter and 
Gloceſter, and other great Ladies, who conducted her to Calais; from whence, 
after a ſhort Stay, the King and all the glorious Company came over into Er- 
gland, where the young Queen was crown'd with great Solemnity at Veſtmin- 
[ter by the Arch-Bithop of Canterbury. The King loſt his rich Tents, and a 
great Part of his Equipage at Sea; and our Author tells us, That this Journey 
and Enterview, beſides innumerable Preſents made, coſt the King three hundred 
thouſand Marks, which was more than all the Portion he receiv'd with his 
Queen. And the Duke of Gloceſter was neither ſatisfy'd with the Truce or the 
Match, and took the liberty to ſay, That it had been more proper to recover 
by Arms what the King's Father and Grand-father had loſt in Trance, than 


to enter into new Alliances with that Crown, which had always better Suc- 
ceſs in Treaties than Wars with England. 


. IV. in the twentieth Year of this Reign all Things ſeem'd to be in a Fr 
1397. peaceable and quiet Condition in England ; and the King found a Parliament 2 
Reg. 2 that was ready to comply with his Deſires, and grant whatever he demanded. 


. \et all this did not ſatisfie the King's Occaſions ; for upon certain Rumours 
ſpread abroad, 'T hat he either was now, or elle very ſhortly to be choſen Em- 
The King's Ex- peror, he 


3 » he thereupon began to take greater State upon him, and a higher way 
of Living than ever before: To maintain which he fleec'd his Sub jects, and bor. 


row'd 
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Waſſong, 
&c. 


a Sims of Mony; ſo that there was no Prelate, Man of Quality, or 
8 any Eſtate in the Kingdom, but were oblig'd to lend the King Mo- 
ny, tho” much againſt their Wills ; which was one of the main Things that 
turn d the Trading Part of the Nation againſt him. When he had thus far 
compaſs'd his Deſigns, he reſolv d to proceed, and remove ſuch as either had 
or might oppoſe him. And ſeeing his Uncle the Duke of Gloceſter {tood moſt 
in his Way, he deſign'd to begin with him, and deſtroy him firſt, not by Law, 
but by ſecret Contrivances. What mov'd the King to act fo ungeneroully, is 
variouſly reported: Froiſart and Polydore Firgit with Probability relate, That 
the Duke carrying himſelf with too great Pride and Moroſeneſs towards the 
King, he iowetimes complain'd to his two Uncles, the Dukes of Lancaſter and 
Tork of their Brother's haughty and diſobliging Carriage towards him. They, 
to excuſe him and pacite the King, alledg'd, That tho their Brother was 
more hot and vehement than became him, yet they durſt aſſure his Majeſty 
that his Heart was dutiful and loyal ; and that this Vehemency proceeded 


from a zealous Regard he had to the Honour and Revenues of his Majeſty ; 


with which the King ſeem'd ſatisfy d at preſent. But however, theſe Dukes 
not knowing how much they might be involv'd in that Diſpleaſure which they 
perceiv'd he retain'd againſt their Brother, thought ft to retire from Court; 
and by that means gave the Duke of G/oceſter's Enemies the greater Opportunities 
to incenſe the King againſt him. At length many Deſigns were laid to the Duke's 
Charge, and many Things whiſper'd againſt hun, who had given but too much 
occaſion for diſadvantagious Reports; ſo that the King being under great Ap- 
prehenſions, reſo!v'd to ſecure him by a Stratagem, which he thus effected. The 
Duke being at his Manor of Pieſy in Eſſex, the King from a Hunting Scat 
came in 2 Summer's Evening to give him a Viſit, where he was reccivd with 
all due Reſpe& by him and his Dutcheſs. After a ſhort Refreſhment, he com- 
manded the Duke to order ſome of his Horſes to be Sadled, to bear him Com- 
pany that Night to London upon an extraordinary Council; upon which the 
Duke with only tive or {ix Attendants, immediately mounted and accompany'd 
him towards London, while the other entertain'd hun with the moſt familiar 
and obliging Diſcourſe. Coming near Stratford, where an Ambuth was laid to 
apprehend him, the King ſuddenly clapp'd Spurs to his flect Horſe, and left 
the Duke to be unexpectedly ſeiz d by the Earl of Nottingham, and a great 
Number of Horſemen; who hurry'd the unfortunate Prince to a Veſſel prepar'd 
for him on the Thames, and carry'd him over to Calais, where he was kept 
cloſe Priſoner, and never return'd after. 

The King being now rcſolv'd to finiſh his intended Projects, proceeded af. 
ter the like manner with the reſt of the Duke's Party; and to that End he 
ſent for the Earls of Warwzick and Arundel to Court, where he treated them 
with gracious Words and Promiſes, but in their Return arreſted them for 'Trea- 
ſon and ſent them to the Tower, as he did not long after the Lord Cobham 
and Sir Fohn Cheney, with ſeveral others of the ſame Faction. The Nation 


The King's De- 
ſigns againſt 
the Duke of 
Gloceſter. 


The Duke of 
Gloceſter ſetz'd 
and carry'd to 


Calais. 


Others ſeix d. 


being much alarm'd at theſe uncommon Proceedings, the King by a Declara- 


tion ſet forth, That the Lords lately apprehended were not thus treated for 
former Offences, but for certain new Treaſons, which ſhould be prov'd in due 
Time; tho, as Walſingham ſays, the Event declar'd the contrary. After this 
he call'd a grand Council of Peers at Nottingham, in which ſeveral Lords 
were accus d, and left to anſwer in the next Parliament to meet at Meſtminſter 
in the middle of September: In the Election of which Parliament our Hiſto- 
rians tell us, That the King by certain indirect Practices, and Management of 
the Sheriffs of the Counties, whom he had made for his Purpoſe, caus'd them 
to return ſuch Members of Parliament, as he had before nominated : Which is 
the firſt Example of any King's making uſe of an arbitrary Power in this Kind, 
and which prov'd one grand Step to his Ruin. In this Parliament the King had 
a great Guard of Cheſhire Men to ſecure his Perſon; and the Lords attended 


allo 


The King 
make; 4 Par- 
liament of his 
own, 
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alſo with no ſmall Numbers about him. The Biſhop of Exeter, then Lord Chan- 
ieh advan. cellor, open d the Seſſion with an Oration upon a Text of Scripture, and declar'q 
ce: his Prere- the Royal Power to be the only real Power, and that thoſe who endeavour 
gative. to deſtroy or diminiſh it, deſerv'd the ſevereſt Puniſhments. Then Sir John 
Buoy, a Creature of the King's, being by him nominated Speaker, the Parlia- 
ment proceeded to reverſe all the Proceedings in that of the eleventh Year of 
this Reign; and firſt of all that Commiſſion which had impower d eleven Lords 
to inſpect the publick Revenues of the Nation, declaring it obtain d traiterouſ] 
by Conſtraint, and againſt the Royal Crown and Dignity. Next they annull'q 
all the Pardons granted to the Duke of Gloceſter, the Earls of Arundel and 
Warwick and others, as being obtain'd by Conſtraint, and againſt the King's 
Will: not conſidering, ſays our Author, that the recalling ſuch Pardons ſtruck 
at the King's Safety; for ſince Mercy is the Strength of the Royal Throne, 


whoever takes that away deſtroys its main Foundation. In Sum this Parliament 


rcvers'd every Thing of moment enacted nine Years before by that which was calld 
the Unmerciful Parliament; ſuch uncertain Things have theſe 23 Aſſem- 
blies been, when manag'd either by Court Intrigues, or popular Factions. 

Men of the The Conſequences of theſe Proceedings were firſt the Impeachment and Con- 
Nobility cor demnation of Thomas Arundel Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, chietly for bein 
ET traiterouſly concern d in the above-nam'd Commiſſion for inſpecting the publick 

Revenues; for which he was baniſh'd the Kingdom, and had all his Tempo- 
ralties confiſcated. Next the Earls of Arundel and Warwick were impeach'd 
and condemn'd of High-Treaſon that had paſs'd nine and ten Years before, and 
for which they had been pardon'd. The former was beheaded on Tower-Hill 


where his Behaviour was extraordinary; and ſeeing his Son- in-Law the Earl of 


Nottingham, and his Nephew the Earl of Kent preſent with all the Marks of 
Satisfaction, he calmly told them, That it became them at leaſt to have been 

abſent from ſuch a Sight; but the Time would 2 come, when as many 

ſhould admire at their Misfortune, as they now did at his. Froiſart ſays that 

the King was preſent at the Execution, and Walſmgham affirms, that he was 

often hunted with an Apparition or Imagination of his Ghoſt; for he no ſooner 

clos'd his Eyes to Sleep, but he fancy'd Arundel ſtood by him. The Earl of Mar- 

wick pleading guilty, obtain'd a more merciful Sentence, being condemn'd to a 

The Duke of perpetual Impriſonment in the Iſle of Man. But the Duke of Gloceſter, being too 
Gloceter = popular and formidable to be brought to a publick Trial, was not long before 
: by the King's Order ſecretly ſmother'd by Pillows and Feather-Beds at Calais, 
where it was reported he dy'd of an Apoplexy ; after which he was attainted 

of High-Treaſon, and had all his Lands and Poſſeſſions confiſcated to the King's 

His Character. Uſe, This was the unfortunate End of a Man majeſtick, valiant and brave, 
but of a reſtleſs and turbulent Temper, which being blown up by his Great- 

neſs, brought him into many unjuſtifiable Actions, which at length produc'd 

New Advance his Ruin. After this the King to ſtrengthen his Party, and to kindle new 
ts Lights in the Room of ſuch as he had extinguiſh'd, made his Cofin Henry Earl 
of Derby, Duke of Hereford, the Earl of Rutland Duke of Albermarl, the 

Earl of Kent Duke of Surrey, the Earl of Huntington Duke of Exeter, the 

Earl of Nottingham Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Semerſet Marqueſs of Dor- 

ſet, the Lord Spenſer Earl of Glocefter, the Lord Neville Earl of /Ve/ſtmorland, 

William Scrope Earl of Wiltſhire, and Thomas Piercy Earl of Worceſter. 

Among theſe, to maintain their Dignities, the King made a Diſtribution of 

the greater Part of the Lands of the Duke of Gloceſter, and the Earls of Arun- 

del and Warwick, hoping to have bound them by a double Obligation of Du- 

ty and Affection; not conſidering that ſuch purchas'd Friends are ſeldom well 

A D {atisfy'd, or true in J ime of Need. 


This Parliament was ſo highly ſerviceable to the Court Defigns, that con- #: 


1398. trary to the uſual Methods of theſe Times, it was only prorogu'd, and ſum- 
Reg, **. mond to meet at Shrewsbury, as a Place more proper than Weſtminſter. He 
the 
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ſſertions and Opinions that the Judges had made at Notting bam, in 
— e e his * for which they ſuffer d. were now confirm d 
to be good in Law; and the whole Lago yon of the Parliament held in the 
ſame Year, at once declar'd to be null and void, as being done contrary to the 


Will and Liberty of the King, and the Dignity of his Crown, The Judges al- Many Jange- 


ſo at this Time gave their Opinion, That when the King had propos'd Articles inde. Proceeds 
to be handled in Parliament, it was Treaſon to propoſe others *till they were 
diſpatch'd. Under a Pretence of Diſpatch of Affairs the King by an unpreſi- 
dented Action obtain'd that the Authority of this Parliament uld be 7 5 
ted to a ſelect Number of Lords and Commons appointed by himſelf; by 
which Act the whole Power of the Kingdom was now devolv'd upon the King, 
twelve Peers, and fix Commoners. Then he granted a general Pardon to a 
except fifty Perſons, whom he would not have nam d, but referv'd them for a 
Curb to his Nobility, to keep them ſtill in Danger of being nam'd one af the 
fifty, if they diſpleas d him. Laſtly, to add the greater Strength and Reverence 
to the Acts and Proceedings of this Parliament, the King ſhortly after procur d 
the Pope's Bull, containing great Execrations upon all that ſhould preſume to 
break or oppoſe them, which was ſolemnly publiſh'd at St. Pauls Croſs, and 
other Places throughout Eng/and. Furthermore to gratifie the Cheſhire Men, 
who had chiefly afliſted him and his late Favourites, he honour'd that County 


with the Name and Dignity of a Principality, and added to the reſt of his own 


Titles that of Prince of Cheſter, and to his Coat of Arms the ſuppos d Bearing 
of Edward the Confeſſor. RE ld | 

For the preſent all Things ſeem'd to concur with the King's Deſigns; the 7h il Stare of 
Heads of the Party that ſo long oppos d him were cut off, and the Nobility ei-“ N. 
ther terrify'd or brib'd by Honours or Eſtates; the Commons were unable, to 
expreſs their Reſentments otherwiſe than in Sighs and Murmurs, and the King's 
great Officers of State, and his very Parliaments were now modell'd according 
to his Pleaſure; ſo that no King ſince the Conqueſt had been more abſolute 
than he was at preſent. Yet notwithſtanding all his Power and Grandeur, . in 
a ſhort Time by ſmall Accidents and unlikely Inſtruments, he was more plun- 
ged and embroiled than ever, and without Reſiſtance reduc'd ta a ſhort and ſpee- 
dy Overthrow. The Occaſions of this great Revolution proceeded firſt from a | 
Quarrel that aroſe between the Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk, the former 4 Darrel 
acculing the latter of certain Words {ſpoken to him againſt the King's Perſon and benen che 
Government. 'The Subſtance of the Words was, That King Richard had no SI oe 
Regard to the Peers of the Land, but as much as he could endeavour'd to de- folk. © 
ſtroy them by baniſhing ſome and putting others to Death: That he never 
troubled his Thoughts with conſidering how his Dominions were diminiſh'd by, 
his Careleſsneſs ; and that all Things ran to Ruin, both in the Time of Peace 
and ar. The Duke of Norfolk being accus'd, deny d that he ever ſpoke ſuch 
Words, and challenging his Adverſary, Coventry was appointed by the King for 
the Place of Combate. Where both appearing in great Pomp, and the King being 
preſent with a mighty Train, as the two Combatants ſtood ready to ingage, the King, 
under the Pretence of preventing deadly Feuds between twoſuch Families, or rather 
to be freed from an Enemy tho with the Loſs of a Friend, baniſh'd the Duke 3% are 64 
of Norfolk for ever, and the Duke of Hereford for ten Years, and then for ſix. 2% 4 i) 1. 
The former dy d in a ſhort Time miſerable and unlamented at Venice; and tis L 
obſervable that Sentence was pronounc'd againſt him on the ſame Day Twelve- 
Month that the Duke of Gloceſter had been murder'd by his Order at Calais; 
ſo juſt is the Divine Vengeance at ſome Times, not only in puniſhing Villanies, 
but in cauſing the Puniſhment to be attended with ſuch Circumſtances as may 
render it more conſpicuous to the World. | 

The following Year is introduc'd by our Hiſtorian with ſtrange and unuſual A D. 


Prodigies; as of a deep River's ſtopping its Courſe near Bedford, and remain- 
ug dry for three Miles without any viſible Cauſe, and of all the Laurels wi- 1399. 


thering Reg. =. 
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ing throughout the Nation, and then re-flouriſhing contrary to Expectati- 

tl heſe er look d upon as very ominous in thoſe Times; and the firſt 

The Death of Conſequence of them, 4s it was thought, was the Death of the great Duke of 
the Duke of Lancaſter, who deceas d about Candlemaſs z a Prince active and couragious, and 
Lancyſter. ho Had made a noble Figure in the World. He had the Character of a Man 
Hi Char adler. prudent and wary in his Actions, an Approver of ſafe Counci!s on good Rea- 
ſons, rather than fortunate Exploits wit Hazardsz one that was neither too 

negligent or ambitious of Glory, and therefore deported himſelf towards the 

King his Nephew with a Reſpect decent enough for a moderate Prince, but not 

ſo much as the inſatiable Deſire of Arbitrary Power, join d with the depraved 

His Son Henry Manners of the Court, might require. His brave Son, Henry Duke of Here- 
diſonberited by ford, unjuſtly baniſh'd, ought to have inherited not only his Title, but alſo 
ws his vaſt Eſtate ; but the King, being jealous of ſo great a Power IN a near Re- 
lation he had ſo highly exaſperated, took care to prevent it by ſeizing all his 
Poſſeſlions, and pronouncing his Baniſhment perpetual. This was done by a 
Meeting at Weſtminſter of thoſe few Lords and Commons, who had the Au- 
thority of a Parliament conferr'd upon them. And theſe proceeded to 3 
more Ge and unjuſt Action againſt one Henry Bonet Clerk, who for regular- 
ly proeuring Letters Patents from the King in favour of the exil'd Duke, was 
adjudg'd as a Traitor to be hang'd, drawn and quarter d: Only by being the 


King's Chaplain, he found Favour to eſcape with Lite, and ſo ſuffer d perpetual 
- Baniſhment. 


gland, were reduc'd to a dangerous and languiſhing Condition; for the King 
having diſpatch'd the Duke of Gloceſter, and the reſt of the Noblemen who op- 
d him, and being now freed from his Uncle the Duke of Lancaſter by 
th, and his Son by Baniſhment, had the Liberty to act at Pleaſure. His 
only remaining Uncle the Duke of Tork, being an eaſie and quiet Prince, more 
addicted to Pleaſures than Bufineſs, and much —— by his Son the Duke of 
Albermarl, was ſo far from oppoſing, that he ſeem d rather to countenance the 
King's late Actions, by voting with the preſent ſtanding Committee of Parlia- 
ment. So that the King now looking upon himſelf as Hors-du- page, and free 
from all Control, abandon'd himſelf to {oft Eaſe and the deſtructive Charms of 
Pleaſurez by whoſe fatal Example many of the Nobility deliver'd themſelves 
The Publick in UP to Sloth and Luxury, which introduc'd Cowardice and Effeminacy, and de- 
» dangers ſtroy d both Manhood and Reputation. The publick Affairs both at home and 
Condicied. abroad were in a Condition anſwerable to ſuch Managers, who had been long 
byafs'd more by private Reſpects than publick Advantages; which caus'd the 
Waden to decline both in Honour and Riches; fo that all Things being out of 
Order, the Commonwealth ſeem'd haftning into inevitable Ruin. The Nor- 
thern Counties, through frequent Devaſtations and unfaithful Truces, were im- 
poveriſh'd by the Scots, who had gain'd ſeveral important Poſts, and depopulated 
thoſe Parts with their continual Inroads. On the Seas the Merchants Ships were 
frequently ſurpriz d by the French ; and the King's Hereditary Dominions in 
rance reduc'd to a narrow Compaſs, and many ſtrong Places loſt by Negligence 
or fold by Treachery. The Profits and Revenues of the Crown, and even of 
the whole Kingdom, were farm'd out to certain Fayourites, who unmercifully 
rack d and oppreſs d the King's Subjects. Great Sums of Mony were by new 
invented * rather extorted than borrow'd from all Sorts of People, of 
which no Advantage accru'd to the Kingdom; only the King's private Pleaſures 
were extravagantly maintain'd, and unworthy Favourites advanc'd. To add to 
all, Severiteen whole Counties, which ten Years before had join'd with the 
Duke of Gloceſter, notwithſtanding the general Pardon, were now held guilty 
of High-Treafon: For which they were fore d to compound for a large Sum of 
Mony, to take new Oaths of Allegiance, and the richeſt among them to ſign 


ard ſeal to a Blank, in which the appointed Officers might inſert what _ 
they 


By theſe and the like arbitrary Adts, the Laws and Liberties of En. , 
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they pleas d; which was ſufficient to ruin whole Counties, as well as Families. 
In ſum, the unfortunate King was not only ſurrounded, but in a manner be- 
ſieg d by ignorant Miniſters and ſordid Flatterers, who kept him from all Re- | 
lief of good Counſel, and render d him ſo univerſally hated, that great Num- 1 gone” 
bers defign'd to rebel at the firſt Opportunity; being reſolv'd rather to run the * 
Hazard of a ſhort and ſpeedy Ruin, than languiſh under the Torment of a te- 
dious Slavery. 1 N 
wg. In the midſt of theſe uneaſie and unſetled Times the King imprudently re- 
e li. ſolyd upon an Expedition into Ireland, to revenge the Death of his Lieutenant 
the Earl of Marche, the neareſt Heir to the Crown, who had been ſlain in an 
Ingagement with the wild 1r;: In Order to which, he rais'd a numerous Army, 
but not without a vaſt Charge, and grievous Oppreſſion of his Subjects, not 
only in levying Mony by illegal Methods, but taking up Carriages, Victu- 
als and other Neceſſaries without paying for them; which raſh and unadvis'd 
Practices render'd himſelf and his Government {till more and more uneaſie to 
the Nation. About Hh:itſontide he took Shipping for Ireland, accompany'd He makes as 
with the Dukes of Albermarl and Exeter, the Sons of the Dukes of G/ace/ter * -- wg 400 
and Lancaſter, and divers other Noblemen; but his Forces moſtly conſiſted of : 
Cheſhire Men, on whom he chiefly confided. He alſo carry'd over with him 
his chief Relicks, with his Plate and Jewels of the Crown that were in his 
Treaſure ; as if he had deſign'd to have taken a final Leave both of his King- 
dom and Dignity in England. At his going off, he committed a new Error in 
Politicks, which was his proclaiming the Earl of Northumberiand and his 
Friends Traitors, and ordering their Eſtates to be ſeiz d, only for not attending 
him in this Expedition, when their Preſence was way 5h in the North againſt 
the Scots; which caus'd the Earl in a ſhort Time to be one of the Firſt that re- 
volted from him. In the mean Time the King landed at Waterford, and im- 
mediately after his Arrival, mazch'd from Dublin againſt the 1rifſh of Ulſter, 
and got many little Victories in ſeveral Ingagements he had with them; in all 
which, the King is ſaid to have behav'd himſelf with great Courage and Reſo- 
lution. And theſe petty Iriſb Princes were fo terrify d with the Force of his 
Arms, that they ſent Envoys to him to petition for Pardon, and to ſue for Peace, 
which at length they obtain d, tho with ſome Difficulty, 
wg. But theſe Inconſiderable Triumphs coſt King Richard no leſs than his King- which «ccaſion; 
* dom: For while he was thus ingag d and abſent from his diſcontented Nation,“ El. 
Henry the new Duke of Lancaſter being invited over by many of the Nobility 
and Gentry, and likewiſe excited by the exil'd baba of Canterbury, re- Henry the ba- 
ſolv'd to try his Fortunes in the Kingdom of England. Wherefore after he had 1 
diſpatch'd ſome of his choice Friends over to make the beſt Preparations for vi into Fa. 
his Arrival, he addreſs'd himſelf to the French King with a Cornpliment, that Sd. 
he defign'd a Viſit to his Kinſman the Duke of Bretaign, therefore defir'd his 
Letters of ſafe Conduct; which being granted, he there privately levy'd a few 
Soldiers, and hiring three Ships of the Duke of Bretaign, he put to Sea with 
them for England, accompany'd with the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and his 
Nephew, the Lord Cobham, Sir Thomas Erpington and Sir Thomas Ramſtone 
Knights, with ſome other Gentlemen, his whole Retinue not Ar. of above 
eighty Perſons: So that it is hard to judge which was more wonderful, that he 
durſt attempt, or that he ſhould ſucceed with ſo ſmall a Number. However 
the Duke was too wiſe and cautious to puſh Things beyond all Poſlibility of a 
Retreat; and therefore did not immediately land, but lay cruiſing up and down, 
ſometimes appearing on onę Coaſt and ſometunes on another, that he might the 
better diſcover the Inclinations of the People towards him, and what Forces 
were ready to receive or reſiſt him. But at laſt being ſatisfy d with what he Heland with a 
obſerv d, he landed without Oppoſition about the Beginning of July at Rauen- {> Mm 
ſpurre in Torkſhire, with no more than twenty Lances, tho he might have had . 
a greater Force from the Duke of Bretazgn; ſo much did he confide in the Ju- 
Hhh {tice 
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{tice of his Cauſe, and the Favour of the People. Yet he did not then make 
any Pretenſions to the Crown, but only gave out that he came to regain the 
Dikedom of Lancaſter, and the reſt of his lawful Inheritance, which all the 
Nation knew was wrongfully detain'd from him, and ſo hep'd that they were 
the more ready to pity 8 favour him in a Cauſe wherein he had receiv'd ſuch 

Ipable Injury from the King. * 
Many Lords F His erte being E the Lords Willoughby, Roſs, Darby and Bean. 


join with bm. ont immediately repair d to him, and ſhortly after the Earls of Norrhumber. 


land and Weſtmorland, with great Numbers of the Gentry and common Peg. 
ple. Upon which, the King's Lieutenant and Uncle the Duke of ort, ſum. 
mon d the Biſhop of Cheſter, the Lord Chancellor Scrope, the Earl of Wilt/hjre 
Lord Treaſurer, Sir John Buſhy, Sir Henry Green, Sir M iam Bagot, and 
Sir John Ruſſel, chief Counſellors and Contidents to King Richard, to adviſe 
how to act in this dangerous Exigency. Amon whom it was ignorantly or 
treacherouſly concluded to abandon the City of London, and appoint the gene- 
ral Rendezvous to be at St. Albans. But when the common People were call'q 
out of ſeveral Counties to that Place, they openly declar'd, That they would 
not act any Thing to the Prejudice of. the Duke, who they knew was unjuſtly 
baniſp d his Country, and illegally kept from his Inheritance. This was like a 
Thunder-clap to the Earl of Miliſpire and the other Favourites, who were con- 
ſcious that the Peoples Hatred was greater againſt them, than the King's Per- 
ſon, becauſe they had farm'd the Publick Revenues, and us'd intollerable Ex- 
tortions; therefore, ſuddenly leaving the Duke of 7ork, they fled to Briſtol ; 
which gave ſo great a Diſcouragement to him, that not daring to venture an 
improbable Reſiſtance, he gave over the Cauſe, and laid down his Arms. U 


on which the reſt of the Nobility either openly declar'd for the Duke, or held 


ſecret Correſpondence with him, reſolving to ſwim down with his mighty 

Stream, rather than pretend to ſtem an impetuous Torrent that bore away all 

Hi: Force: before it. For nothing could increaſe faſter than the Duke's Forces in his 
viſt mereaſee March; inſomuch that they were ſoon grown to ſixty thouſand ſtrong, with 
He marches to which he reſolv'd to puſh on his good Fortune, and haſten to London. There 
London. he found a Reception ſuitable to the uſual Joy that diſcontented and turbulent 
People ſhew in Alterations; he was receiv'd in Triumph without Victory, and 

with all the Teſtimonies of Zeal and Affection, which flattering Crouds could 
pay their lawful Soveraign. Pageants and rich Preſents entertain'd him, with 
all the Acclawations and extravagant Praiſes that could be invented, and as ma- 
ny opprobrious Reflections caſt on the Conduct of King Richard. From Lon- 
don he haſten'd to Briſtol, to purſue the fugitive Favourites; and finding the 
Caſtle fortify'd againſt him, he ſo briskly attack'd it, that in four Days Time 
he forc'd it to ſurrender upon Diſcretion. And taking therein the Earl ot 
Wiltſhire, Sir Fohn Buſhy, and Sir Henry Green, he the next Day ſacrificd 


them to the importunate Rage of the incenſed People, by cutting off all their 
Heads without Mercy. 4 


and from thence 
to Briſtol. 


During theſe Succeſſes, there was no News of King Richard; who cither u 


was hinder'd by contrary Winds, or a&ed according to the Humour of ſome * 


weak Spirits, who contemn remote Dangers, but are aſtoniſh'd at their near 
Approach. However at length, ſecuring the Sons of the Dukes of Lancaſter and 
ay Vn Gloceſter, he reſolv'd for England ; but the Duke of Albermar! perſuaded him 
do ſtay till his Prepartions were ready, which fatal Council, as it was his ill 
Deſtiny to follow, ſo it prov'd his Ruin: Yet he immediately ſent over the Earl 

of Salisbury to raiſe an Army in Hales and Cheſbira againſt his Return, which 

he ſtrictly promis'd-ſhould be within fix Days at furtheſt. The Earl was very 

ſucceſsful in his Levies, and ſoon got together no leſs than forty thouſand Men; 

but the King much failing in his Time of Appearance to head them, they in 


H . , . a { 4 
| Tagland. ue great Diſcontent return d home. At length, in eighteen Days time, the King, 


attended by the Dukes of Albermarl, Exeter ard Surrey, the Biſhops of * 
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don, Exeter and Carliſle, and ſome others of the Nobility, landed at Milford. 

Haven with a conſiderable Number of his Cheſhire Army, and march'd to Ca- 
ermarthen, where he ſtaid to conſult how to proceed; but when he underſtood 

that the Earl of Salisbury Forces were disbanded, that moſt of his ſtrong Places 

as well as London had declar'd for the Duke of Lancaſter, that moſt of the 

Nobility and Gentry had eſpous d his Caufe, and that his principal Favourites 

had loſt their Heads, he was ſo far from retaining the Magnanimity of a King, 

that he almgſt ceas'd to be a Man, and abandon'd himſelf to Deſpair ; being 
perplex'd and confounded with Uncertainties, and deſtitute both of Refolution 
and good Counſel in ſuch amazing Difficulties. For while ſome advis'd him Dope = 
to march brayely forwards, as being ſure of many who out of Duty, or Affe- | ty + 4 
Gon. or for Pay, would follow his Standard; others perſuaded him to re- 
turn into Ireland, and go over to his Father-in-Law of France, and ſtay till 
the Storm was over, and till a more convenient and favourable Seaſon. But 
the King rejecting both Counſels, took a middle Courſe, and reſolv d to ſtay in 
Wales, and expect the Event of this Defection; while the Soldiers he had 
brought over with him, endeavour'd to incourage him to Battel, vowing to 
live and die with him. But this could not raiſe his drooping Spirits, for in 
the Night he ſtole away from his Forces, and with ſome of his Nobility went te abandons ka 
"Incognito croſs the Country to the Caſtle of Conway; where the Lord Thomas 4" 
Piercy, Steward of his Houſhold, openly in the Hall before all the King's Ser- 

vants, broke his white Staft of Ofh« e, and repair'd to the Duke cf Lancaſter , 

and moſt of the Royal Retinue by his Example diſpers d and ſhifted every one 
for himſelf. Such uncertain Attendants are the common ſort of Courtiers, who 

like Flies, upon the firſt Storm, leave the Body that has nouriſh'd them, 

The poor unfortunate King being thus abandon'd, had no Hopes left but-in 

a Parly ; in Order to which, the cjected Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and the 
Earl of Northumberland repair'd to him to Conway Caſtle. The Sum of the 
King's Propoſals was, That rf he and eight Perſons, whom he would name, 

might have an honourable Allowance, and the Aſſurance of a quiet private 

Life, he would reſign his Crown. To which the Earl of Northumberland | He fall into 
gave his Oath ; which ſo fatisfy'd the King, that he immediately departed in 4. Date 7 
their Company to the Caſtle of Flint, where he put himſelf into the Duke of Lancaſter, 
Lancaſter's Hands, and rod with him that Night to the Caſtle of Chefter. This 

is Malſingbams Account; but others ſay that Northumberland deluded the 

King with more plauſible Propoſals than the fore-mention'd, and by a fort of 
Stratagem got him into his Poſſeſſion and convey'd him to the Duke of Lan- 

caſter at Flint Caſtle z where the King having din'd, the Duke appear'd before 

him, to whom the King ſaid, Corn of Lancaſter, you are welcome. Ihe other 

anſwer'd, 1 am come ſooner than you appointed me, becauſe the Fame of your 

People is, that for theſe twenty one Tears you have govern'd ill and rigorouſly, 
for which they are highly diſſatisfyd; but if Heav'n pleaſes, I will help to 
govern them better for the future. To which the King return'd no other An- 

{wer but, Fair Couſin, ſince it 1 you, it pleaſes Us alſo. Soon after the 
Duke, with the miſerable King in his Poſſeſſion, and a great Part of his Army, 
march'd directly towards London, where he was receiv'd with infinite Accla- »% carries hin 
mations, and the other with as many Reproaches. Before he enter'd the City, des. 
the Recorder, with many Knights and Eſquires, met him, and deſir d in behalf 
of the Commons of London, that he would cut off the Head of King Richard, 
and of all that were taken with him: But the Duke would by no means harken 
to ſuch a Piece of Villany, but told them, That ſuch an Att would prove an 
everlaſting Reproach to him and his Adherents; but he would carry him along 
with them to the Tower of London, and then leave him to the Fudgment of 
the Parliament. And here it is obſervable that the King having ſurrender d The puke: 
himſelf the twentieth of Auguſt; but ſeven and forty Days after the Duke's g Seca. 
Arrival in England, the Duke might well aſſume the noted Motto of Julius 

h h 2 Ce ſar; 
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Ceſar; for conſidering his Marches from Ravenſpur in the North up to Lon- 


A Parliament 
call'd in King 
Richard's 
Name. 


He |. mali 
reſig us the 
Cen. 


Alter which 
Articles are 
exlibited à 


gainſt lim. 


don, and from thence to Briſtol, and ſo through all Wales to Cheſter, a Perſon 
can ſcarce travel over ſo much Ground in the Space that he conquer'd it. And 
ſo indulgent was Fortune to him, that all the King's Jewels and Treaſure which 
were depoſited in Holt Caſtle, amounting to ſeven hundred thouſand Pounds, 
with all his Horſes and Baggage now fell into his Hands. 


The King being ſecur'd in the Tower, the Duke of Lancaſter loſt no Time, The Ts 


for he had already at Cheſter caus'd Writs to be iſſu'd out in King Richard's 
Name for the ſummoning a Parliament to be held at Weſtminſter on the laſt 
Day of September; and in the mean Time he conſulted with his Friends how 
to compleat thoſe Deſigns which beyond his Hopes had been favour'd by Pro- 
vidence, In this Matter the Duke of 7ork was now become his chief Director; 
and after divers Debates he propos'd it as very expedient, That King Richard 
ſhould both voluntarily Reſggn the Crown, and likewiſe be ſolemnly Depos'd 
by all the Eitatcs of the Realin 5 for otherwiſe his Reſignation would be im- 
puted only to his Fears and his Deprivation only to their Force, of which the 
one is always apt to move Pity, and the other to excite Envy: But if both 
concurr'd, and his Deſires agreed with his own Deſerts, as being willing to 
relinquiſh wat he was adjudged worthy to forfeit, then it would appear that 
he nuther was expelld his Kingdom by meer Conſtraint, nor left it without a 
juſt Cauſe. This Advice was generally approv'd, and accordingly purſu'd; and 
a ſolemn Reſignation was render d to the King on Michaelmaſs-Day, which 
he tirſt read with his own Mouth, and then fign'd it with his own Hand. The 
Form was very full and expreflive, and in it was declar'd, That his Reſignation 
was purely, voluntarily, ſimply and abſolutely; and more than that, That he 
judg'd himſelf to have been inſufficient and unfit for the Rule and Govern. 
ment of his Kingdoms, and by his notorious Demerits had deſerv'd to be De- 
tos d. After this he declar d his Defire that the Duke of Lancaſter might ſuc- 
cecd him in his Kingdoms, and in Token of his Will and Intention, he openly 
pull'd off his Signet Ring, and put it upon the Duke's Finger. The next Day 
at the mecting of the Parliament, the Arch-Biſhop of Tork and the Biſhop of 
Hereford publickly declar'd the King's Cæſſion and Renunciation, with the In- 
ſcription cf the King's Hand, and the Delivery of his Signet; all which was 
unanimouſly approv'd and admitted by the whole Body. 

But all this was not thought ſufficient; therefore to remove all Doubts and 
Scruples, thirty three Articles of his Crimes and Failings were drawn up and 
openly read in the Parliament; of all which, it was ſaid that he had confeſs'd 
himſelf guilty. Theſe Articles were very long and aggravating, and may be 
feen at length in Doctor Brady's and Mr. Tyrrel/s Hiſtories, where they take 
up above eight Pages in Folio. In the Beginning of them was plac'd his Abuſe 
of the publick Treaſure, and diſhonourable Waſte of the Crown Lands, by 
which he became intollerably grievous to his Subjects. The particular and un- 
happy Cauſes of the Dukes of G/oceſter and Lancaſter, of the Arch-Biſhop of 
Canteroury and the Earl of Arundel, filld up ſeveral Articles. In the reſt he 


was Charg'd with Diſſimulation, Falſhood, Loſs of Honour in the World, Ra- 


pines, Extortions, Denial of Juſtice, Raſures and Embezelling of Records, 
dilkonourable Shifts, wicked Actions of State, Cruelty, Covetouſneſs, Subor- 
dinations, Laſciviouſneſs, Treaſon to the Rights of the Crown, Perjuries; and 
in ſhort with all ſorts of unkingly Vices, and with abſolute Tyranny it ſelf. 
And indeed there was nothing ſo improbable that could then be obje&ed, but 
would have gone for current and undeniable with Affections ſo throughly pre- 
par d. Theſc Articles being read, all the Eſtates of the Realm unanimouſſy 
conſented ex abundant to proceed to the Depoſition of King Richard, for the 
greater Security and Tranquility of the People: And accordingly they appointed 
certain Commiſlioners, the Biſhop of St. Aſaph, the Abbot of Glaſtonbury, the 
Karl of Gloceſter, the Lord Berkly, Sir Thomas Erpyngham, Sir Thomas oy, 
an 
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iam Thirnyng Juſticez to pronounce a ſolemn Sentence of Depoſition xe i fun 
_ ey lets oe all Royal Dignity, Majeſty and Honour, 515 the 4710 g 
againſt King f | *. ) | 
Name of all the Eſtates of Eng/and. Which being done, they conſtituted cer- 
tain Perſons to be their Proctors or Agents to go to King Richard and reſign 
the Homage and Fealty that before had been made to him, and give him Notice 
of what had been done touching his Depoſition, and Renunciation. 
wa. Upon this, the Royal Throne being now reputed vacant, Henry Duke of 
Lancaſter riſing from his Seat, and ſtanding fo as he might be ſeen by the 
People, after he had croſs'd himſelf and folemnly invocated the Name of 
Chriſt; in a Form of Words laid Claim to the vacant Crown of England, as 
being truly and lineally deſcended from King Henry the Third. Upon which 
Claim, and his ſhowing King Rzchard's Signet, all the Eſtates unanimouſly 
conſented that the ſaid Duke Henry ſhould reign over them; and both the Henry 4 
Arch-Biſhops of the Kingdom ſolemnly plac'd him in the Royal Throne, with Ay N 
the general Aeclamations and Applauſes of the People. Then to compleat the Throne. 
Solemnity, the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury made a ſhort Sermon or Diſcourſe 
upon the Words of Samuel, A Man ſhould reign aver the People; from whence 
he took an Occaſion to deſcribe the Happineſs of that Kingdom which was go- 
vern'd by a Man, and the Infelicity of that govern'd by a Child, whether in 
Age or Diſcretion ; and whereas they had dangerouſly felt the Evils of the 
latter under King Richard, ſo they hop d abundantly to enjoy the Bleſſmgs of the 
former from King Henry. After which the new Monarch aroſe from his Throne, 
and with an affable Countenance and a gracious Smile declar'd, That none would 
think that he intended by Way of Conqueſt to diſinherit any Man, certain evil 
Members only excepted. On the ſame” Day he made a ſplendid Entertainment 
for the Nobility and Gentry, who were there in great Numbers. As for King 
Richard then in the Tower, when all Homage and Fealty was refign'd to him 
by William Thirnyng in the Name of the reſt, he only anſwer'd, That he loo d Xing Richard 
not after ſuch Things, but after all he hop'd That his Couſin would be his Him, 
good Lord and Friend. Thus was King Richard depos'd upon Tueſday the 
Thirtieth Day of September, after a diſhonourable and unfortunate Reign of 
twenty two Year two Months and eight Days, being then in the Strength 
and Vigour of his Age, and not above thirty three Years old. 
Here ended the Reign, tho not the Life of King Richard the Second; a 
Prince who as to his Perſon was the moſt amiable and handſom that ever His Perſon and 
reign'd fince the Conqueſt, agreeable to the Son of ſo beautiful a Father and gem 
Mother; and he might have prov'd an excellent Prince had his Education been 
anſwerable to his natural Diſpoſition. For there appear'd in him many good 
Inclinations, which might have grown to perfect Virtues, if they had not been 
blaſted by corrupt Flatterers in his Youth. Theſe taught him Luxury, Vi- 
ciouſneſs and the Deſire of Power, ſo that in a ſhort Time, by his being ſtill 
govern'd by them, he loſt all the Eſteem and Affection the Nation had once for 
him ; and this occaſion'd great Hardſhips, and very unjuſtitiable Uſage from 
& Subjects to him, beſides the Ruin of his moſt beloved Friends. He acted 
one of a revengeful Spirit, and was guilty of many Breaches of Faith; for 
which he more than once receiv'd his Puniſhment from the Hands of thoſe who 
had not the moſt Right to inflict it. As to his Temper, he was rather pro- 
fuſe than liberal in his Gifts and Expences, keeping greater State and Ho- 
37 ſpitality than any of his Predeceſſors; and tho we find no publick Act of | | 
1 Charity done by him, yet his rebuilding of Weſtmin/ter-Hall in that noble 1 
manner it now ſtands, ſufficiently ſhews that he lov'd to appear great and mag- | 
nificent in whatſoever he undertook: But his Grandeur was one great Step to ll | 
his Ruin. His Reign in general, in ſeveral Reſpects reſembled that of King 4 Compariſon 
Edward the Second, his Great-grand- father; for both adher'd to the Ad- beten him 
vices of Favourites, and both equally neglected the Councils of the ancient No- ad Il. 
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bility : But with this Difference, that Eduard was paſſionately fond of the 
Perſon of his Favourite, and would endanger his Crown to preſerve him; where. 
as Richard ſo little regarded the Perſon of his, that he wauld not hazard his 
Throne in his Defence. Edward ſeem d of a more eafie and flexible 'Temper, 
being always govern'd by them he lov'dz but Richard of à more diſſolute and 
wilful Inclination, ever loving thoſe whom he could beſt rule; fo that ſuch on- 
ly were his Favourites, as would be ſubſervient to his Will. The former was 
ruind more by the Faults of others, and the latter more by thoſe of his ou; ſo 
that Edward's Caſe was more pitiable, and Richards more blameable. Richard 
aſſumd à more abſolute Power than'Zdward, or indeed any of his Predeceſſors, 
and more than that obtain'd it; and his Fall did not only ſhow a great and 
wonderful Revolution, but alſo moſt ſignally manifeſted that the moſt abſolute 
Princes are ever moſt liable to be ruin'd, eſpecially in thoſe Kingdoms: where 


there is, or rather ought to be any Concurrency in the Legiſlature. 
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C H A P. IV. 


The Royal Houſe of Lancafter: From the Depoſition of 
King Richard the Second, to the D 558 of Hen- 
ry the Sixth, and the Beginning of the Royal Houſe 
of York. 


Containing the Space of about 61 Tears. 


SECT. L 
The Reign of King HENRY the Fourth 


Containing 13 Tears, 5 Months, and 21 Days. 
J. K* Richard II. being thus formally depriv d and . was in A. D. 


his Life-Time ſucceeded by Henry Duke of Lancaſter, from his 
Birth-Place in Lincolnſhire ſirnam d Bullingbrook, a Perſon of .?. 
great Note and Renown, and now about thirty three Years of "Fes Reg. 1. 
every Way qualify'd for his high Office, only he wanted an unqueſtionable Ti- 
tle: For beſides ing Richard himſelf, who proceeded from Edward the El- | 
3 deſt Son of Edward II. the Earl of Marche was then living, who deſcended i 
3 from Lionel his Third Son, while his own Deſcent was from his Fourth Son 1 
q dur he, John. However being ſo well ſupported on all Sides, he immediately call'd a 4 Parlianen: 1 
Parliament in his own Name, who met in ſix Days Time, and conſiſted of the- 1 
ſame Members that King Richard had ſummon d not long before. In this Par- | 
liament, which met on the ſixth Day of October, King Henry being ſeated on | 
his Royal Throne in Weſtminſter-Hall before the full Aſſembly, and a nume- | 
rous Concourſe of others, Arundel Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, in a formal W | 
Oration firſt declar'd the Cauſe of their Summons, and that King Richard's for- | 
mer Summons was of no Force or Effect, by reaſon of the Acceptation of the | 
Renunciation made by him, before King Henry had iſſud out his Writs for this 


Parliament. 


— * 
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The Arch Bi. Parliament. Then he proceeded to ſhew That this honourable Kingdom 
ſhop's Speech England , and the moſt abounding with Riches, had been” long cent 4 


— —q 


Children, and the Counſels of young Perſons, ſo that it was reducd 10 
State of oy hank highly to be lamented, had not the Goodneſs o Almighty 
God ſent a knowing and diſcreet Man for the Government of the Nation, u fo 
by the Aſſiſtance of Heav'n would be ruPd and advis'd by the Jages and Ay. 
cients of his Kingdom, for the mutual Succour and Comfort of himſelf and 
his whole People. Adding further, That Men ought eſpecially to conſider how 
this honourable Kingdom could ſo long ſubſiſt under ſuch miſerable IWaſte and 
Deſtruttion, which if it had been under good and regular Government, and 
wiſe and ſufficient Counſel, it would have been the moſt conſiderable in the 


_ World for Riches and other Advantages. Then having declar d how ready 


the preſent King Henry was to be advis'd by the wiſeſt of the Nation, he again 
inſiſted upon the Excellencies of the Engliſh Empire, That no Kingdom in th: 
IVor'd could ſupport it ſelf without the Aſſiſtance of others, ſo honourad/y, 
gloriouſly and compleatly as this: And then ſhew'd, That in the Government 
of every Kingdom three Things were eſpecially required, Fuſtice, Obſervati- 
on of Laws, and Liberty for all to live according to their Ranks and De. 
grees; and that it was the King's Will, by the Help of God, to make good 
theſe three Particulars. He further declar d, That it was alſo his Majiſty's 
ſpecial IWill, That the Holy Church ſhould enjoy all her Liberties and Fran- 
chiſes; that all the good Statutes enatted in the Time of his\noble Progen;. 
tors ſhould be firmly obſerva, and that all the Nobility, Commons, and 4 
others, ſhould enjoy all their Liberties and Franchiſes, according to the Grants 
made by his foreſaid Progenitors. And that no Man ought te cenſure any 
Thing done this Parliament, for the King was reſolu'd in his Faith and Con- 
ſcience to do equal Fuſtice to all Parties, according to the Will, Aſſiſtance and 
Grace of God afforded to him. 


After this, and the Diſpatch of ſome formal Matters, the Parliament b 


— 


Y Not. P. 
1 4 


Conſent was prorogu'd *till the Day after the King's Coronation, which was . 


appointed on the thirteenth of Ocfober, on the ſame Day Twelve-Month that 


Xing Henry's he had been baniſh'd by King Richard. His Coronation was extraordinary ſo- 


Coronation, 


lemn and magnificent, and he was anointed with a peculiar Oyl which a Reli- 
gious Man had given to Henry the firſt Duke of Lancaſter, with a certain Pro- 
phecy, That all Kings anointed with That ſhould be. Champions of the Church. 
This Oyl coming into the Hands of King Richard, as he was looking among 
his Jewels, then going into Ireland, he was deſirous to be anointed with it, 
but the Arch-Biſhop prevented him by aſſuring him, Thar it was not lawcul to 
be anointed more than onde. Upon his Return into Vales, the Arch-Biſhop 
got it into his own Poſſeſſion, and reſervd it to the Coronation of King Henry, 
who was the firſt King of the Realm that was anointed with it. Immediatcly 
after his Coronation this wife Prince us'd all Precautions to eſtabliſh and perpe- 


Several Ela- fate his Power and Authority; and particularly orgy for the Indemnitics 


Shſhmonts, 


of all ſuch as join'd with him before King Richard was depos'd, and caus'd all 
the Acts made by the Parliament of the 21ſt of the late Reign to be revok'd 
and annull'd for ever. By which his Uncle the Duke of Gloceſter, the Earl of 
Arundel and ſeveral others were freed from the Infamy of that Corruption in 
Blood which follows executed Traitors. At the ſame Time the Statutes made 
in the eleventh Year of Richard the Second were reviv'd and contirm'd to be 
kept according to their full Intent and Purport, as being for the Good and 
common Profit of the Kingdom. And whereas the Articles of thoſe Times ex- 
hibited againſt Treaſonable Practices, uſually extended ſo far as to give the 
Prince too unlimited a Power over his Peers and People, this King therefore 
reduc'd the Caſe of Treaſons to a more certain Head, utterly aboliſhing all ſuch 
Caſes as were eſtabliſh'd in the late Reign. The Subſtance of the Statute upon 
that Occaſion is, Whereas in a Parliament helden by the late King Richard, 


„divers 
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© divers Penalties of Treaſon were ordain'd in ſuch a Manner, that no Man 
could know how to behave himſelf, to act, or to ſpeak, for fear of ſuch Pe- 
© nalties; it is enacted by the King, Lords and Commons, That for the future 
© no Treaſon ſhall be adjudg d otherwiſe than it was ordain'd by the Statute in 
the Reign of his noble Grand-Father King Edward the Third of glorious 
* Memory. By which the Net was broken, the perilous Eſtate of Subjects re- 
liev d, the People gratify d, and the King ſecur d in their Affections. But for 
a farther Security, in this Parliament, after he had made the Earl of Northum- 
berland Conſtable of England, the Earl of . Weſtmorland Lord Marſhal, Sir 
John Serle Chancellor, John Newbury Treaſurer, and Sir Richard Clifford 
Lord Privy-Seal, he created his eldeſt Son Henry, then about thirteen Years 
of Age, Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall and Earl of Cheſter, and ſhortly 
after Duke of Gaſcony; and the Crown by Parliament was entail'd upon him The Crown en- 
and the Heirs of his Body, to the Excluſion of all others that could claim any — fats 
Right of Soveraignty in the Nation. | 
ne After ſome exemplary Puniſhments of ſome of the late King's evil Counſel- 
** lors, in the latter End of this Parliament, the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury charg d 
all preſent, upon their Allegiance, That what was then ſpoken or propounded 
ſhould be kept ſecret from all Mankind; and then it was demanded, for the 
Security of the King, and all the Eſtates of the Nation, what ſhould be done 
with the depoſed King Richard. To which Queſtion all the Lords Spiritual e, 
and Temporal unanimouſly anſwer'd to this Effect, That he ought to be put un- Richard. q 
der ſafe and ſecure Guard, in a Place where there was no Concourſe of Peo- 
ple, and be kept by ſure and ſufficient Perſons, after the moſt ſecret Manner, 
without any one who had been formerly Servant to him. Ouly Thomas Mcrks, 
Biſhop of Carliſie, a Perſon of great Learning and Spirit, diſſented] from the 
common Opinion; and, according to Sir ohn Hayward, in a long and re- 
markable Speech bravely ſtood up for the Power and Authority of the Kings of 
England, and by ſeveral Arguments drawn from the Conſtitution of the Na- 
tion, from Hiſtory and Scripture, evinc'd That neither King Richard could be 
legally depos'd by his arr” nor the Duke of Lancaſter legally ſucceed him, 
tho he had been depriv'd never ſo juſtly : And further diſplay'd the innumera- 
ble Miſchiefs that uſually attended and followed ſuch unjuſtifiable Proceedings. 
But his Arguments were then look'd upon as only the Opinion of a ſingle Man, 
and he was fo far from being incourag d, that he was order'd to be arreſted by 
the Marſhal, and committed to Priſon in the Abby of St. Albans; tho after- 
4 wards without further Cenſure he was ſet at Liberty. During this Seſſion of 4 Se meer. 
3 Parliament, the Arch-Biſhop had convok'd a Synod in St. Paul's Church, to 
{ whom the King ſent the Earls of Northumberland and IV e/tmorland, who de- 
clar'd to the Clergy, That they were not ſent to them to require any Mony 
from them, but to acquaint them with his Majeſty's Reſolution to confirm all 
their Privileges and Immunities, and to join with them, as they ſhould de- 
ſire him, in the Puniſhment of all Hereticks and Oppugners of the eſtabliſh'd 
Religion; for all which he only crav'd their Supplications to God for the 
Safety of him and his Poſterity, and the Proſperity of the Kingdom; which 
all there preſent ſolemnly and religiouſly promis d. 
ny. All theſe Proviſions King Henry made at home for his Honour and Security; 
and being ſenſible that his Actions might be ſeverely cenſur'd in Foreign Parts, 
he ſent wiſe Ambaſſadors to Rome, France, Spain and Germany, to give Rex- 
{ons for his extraordinary Proceedings. 'To Rome, he ſent the Biſhop of Z1z- King Henry 
1 reford, Sir John Cheney, Knight, and John Cheney, Eſquire; to France, the Rf is Rrcies 
L Bithop of Durham, the Lord Thomas Percy and William Heron to Spain, Princes. 
the Biſhop of St. A/aph and Sir William Par; and to Germany, the Biſhop of 
| Bangor and others: All whom were arm'd with full Inſtructions for the Juſtifi- 
1 cation of their new advanc'd Soveraign. In France they found the 2 | 
I Ditheulty in giving Satisfaction, becauſe the French King's Daughter E this 
111 evo- 
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— Revolution loſt the Benefit of her Marriage with King Richard ; therefore this 


diſatuß 4 


A. D 


Reg.; 


King Henry. 


The Manner The ſuppreſſed Tyrant. And becauſe Policy was as neceſſary as Force, it was 
Th = 


Much Labour and many fair Promiſes were us d by Leis Duke of Bourbon to 


private Body of Enemies were forming his Deſtruction under the very Protegi. * 
1400. on of his own Wings. The depos'd Richard was ſtill alive, and tho great 
Numbers in the Kingdom approv'd of his Downfall, yet many others did not; 
A great Cen- for ſome mov'd by Nearneſs of Blood and Friendſhip, ſome by Conſcience and 
ſriracy «gf Honour, others tranſported with Envy and 33 and not a few 


more on his Part, and the Earl of Salisbury and as many more on his, to 


ews was taken very heinouſly, and a War was immediately threaten'd, or at 
2 deſign'd, but King Charks relapſing into his old Diſeaſe of F renzy, and 
King Richard dying not long after, all Thoughts of that kind expired, Bur 
the Inhabitants.of Gaſcony were not ſo eaſily appeas'd, but ſtood vigorouſly for 
their Countryman King Richard; and thoſe of Bourdeaux openly declar d 
That ſince the World began, there was never a more cruel, unreaſonable and 
impious Fact; that the good Prince was betray'd by faithleſs Men, and all 
Law violated. Yet ſtill the French were deceiv'd in their Hopes of convert- 
ing theſe popular Heats to their Advantage; for partly by the Wiſdom of the 
chief Magiſtrates, and partly by the Peoples comparing the Severity of the 
French Government with the Lenity of the Engizh, they were kept firm. 


draw the Gaſcorgnes to revolt; but his Deſigns were ſoon defeated by the Ar- 
rival of Thomas Piercy Earl of Worceſter with competent Numbers of Men, 
ſent thither to withſtand the French Practices, and reſtore the Peoples Affecti- 
ons. i 

King Henry was ſcarce eſtabliſh'd in his new gain d Soveraignty, before a v. 


. 


* 


with the Remembrance of former Eenetits, or the Hopes of future Advantages 
upon a Change, much deſir d to ſet Richard upon the Engliſß Throne again. 
The Manner of this Conſpiracy is variouſly related by Authors; but it is com- 
monly agreed that the chief Parties concern'd were ſuch as had their Lives ſpa- 
red in the laſt Parliament, but had been ſtripp'd of a conſiderable Part of their 
Honours; as John Holland Earl of Huntington, Thomas Holland Earl of 
Kent, and Edward Earl of Rutland; the two firſt Half-Brothers to King Ni- 
chard, and the laſt his Coſin-German, all three in the late Reign having been 
Dukes, of Exeter, Surry and Albermarl. Beſides theſe were Jahn Montague 
Earl of Salisbury, Thomas Lord Spencer, late Earl of Gloceſter, the Biſhop of 
Carliſle, Sir Bernard Brokas, Sir Fohn Shelley, and John Magdalen, a Chap- 
lain to King Richard, and much reſembling him in Perſon. But one of the 

rincipal Inſtigators in this Deſign was the Abbot of Weſtminſter, an entire 

riend to ou A and one who had taken a particular Prejudice againſt 
King Henry, becauſe formerly when he was Earl of Darby he publickly deli- 
ver'd a dangerous Truth, That the King of England had too little, and the 
Clergy too much. The above-nam'd Perſons and ſome others being aſſembled in 
a Private and convenient Place, the Earl of Huntington in a Speech declard 
That King Henry by violently invading, and fraudulently mounting the Throne 
of his ſole Soveraign, was both a Tyrant and Uſurper, and fuch a One as it 
was lawful for any Man, by any Means to deſtroy, without Neſpect to his 
good or evil Qualifications ; ſince it was lawful for no Man — his Pre- 
tences to aſſume Joverargn Power. Therefore the Examples of the beſt Con- 
mon-wealths did not only permit ſuch an Action, but alſo honour'd the Attors 
with Statues and Titles, and rewarded them with the Wealth and Riches of 


propos d and approv'd that ſolemn-Juſts and Tournaments ſhould be held at Ox- 
ford in Chriſtmaſs Holy-Days between the Earl of Huntingron and twenty 


which _—_ Henry ſhould be invited; and when he was intent upon the Spe- 
RQacle, he ſhould be ſuddenly ſurpriz d by ſuch a Number as at that Time might 
be aſſembled without Suſpicion. Upon this they all took a ſolemn Oath of Se- 
crecy; and an Indenture Sextipartite was likewiſe made between the a 

wherein 


GT TT A IE N RT N 


wherein they mutually bound themſelves to each other, to do their utmoſt for 
the Ruin of the preſent, and the Delivery of the former King. They likewiſe 
concluded what Forces ſhould be raisd, where and by whom they ſhould be 
order'd and plac'd, as likewiſe to whoſe Truſt the Execution of this Exploit 
ſhould be committed. | 3 8. 3 | 
In Purſuance of this Deſign, the Earl of Huntington acquainted King Henry 
with the deſign'd Tournament between him and the Earl of Salisbury, and 
begg'dof him to honour them with his Preſenee, and that he would be pleas'd 
to be their Judge in caſe any Difference ſhould ariſe ; to which he 41 
promis d to conſent. In the mean Time every Conſpirator provided himſe 
with what Number of Men he could procure, under the Pretence of Magnifi- 
cency; and at the Time appointed enter'd the 0 of Oxford, where the King 
and Court was expected the next Day. The Earl of Rutland was only want- 
ing, who having ſent his Men before, went to viſit his Father the old Duke of 
Tork, who liv'd in a Country Houſe upon that Road; where being at Dinner, the 
Duke accidentally eſpy'd a Label of the Indenture hanging out of his Son's 
Boſom; and juſtly ſuppoſing it ſomething extraordinary, he forc'd it from 
him, Viewidg the Contents, the ſix Seals, and his Son's Name, he was ſo 
inceysd; that riſing immediately from the Tahle, he gave order for his Horſe 
to be made ready; reproaching his Son for that having been Falſe to King Ri- 
chard; and now proud a Traitor to King Henry; That he was very ſagacious in 
ine ont Invent ions to ruin his Father, who in the laſt Parliament had 


his: Father's Head, he would have as little for his: Upon Which he immedi- 
ately took Horſe for Vinulſor. The Earl finding that his Father was not to be 
une en his Reſolution, that all was diſcover'd, and his Life in the 
reateſt Danger, with the utmoſt Expedition rod to Mind ſor another Way; and 
ting arrived before his Father, upon Pretence of an extraordinary Accident, 
he procur d the Caſtle Gates to be lock d up. Then taking the Keyes with him, 
he threw himſelf at the King's Feet, and crav'd his Mercy. The King in a 
reat Surprize demanded his Offence; which when he fully heard, he promis'd 
bin his Pardon, provided his whole Relation prov'd exactly true. Shortly af- 
ter the Duke ef Tork being admitted into the Caſtle, without further Cere- 
mony, put the Conſpirators Contract into the King's Hands; who finding by 
that all Rutland s Account to be true, deferr'd his Journey to Oxford, reſolvin 
at Windſor to expect the Conſpirators new Reſolutions. He alſo ſent . 
Meſſengers to the Lord High-Conſtable the Earl of Northumberland, and to 
the Lord Marfhal the Earl of Weſtmorland, and likewiſe to all his other Friends, 
my e all haſten to the Court, with what Forces they could imme- 
late We, Ke . 
In the mean Time the Conſpirators, being got to Oxford, ſoon concluded 
ſrom the Abſence of the Earl of Rutland, and the Non- appearance of the 
King, that all their Plot was diſcoverd. They had now no Hopes of Mercy, 
as having been formerly condemmd and pardon d, therefore in this deſperate 
Juncture they endeavour d to effect that by open Force which they could not do 
by Treachery; and for their own Safeties iy cloath'd Magdalen with Royal 
Robes,” who much reſembling King Richard,” eaſily deceiv'd the Multitude. 
To render the Thing plauſible, they reported, that being aſſiſted by his Keepers, 
he had eſcap d out of Prifon; by which means they ſoon gather d together forty 
thouſand Men, the leaſt Part of whom came out of good Will, the moſt in- 
conſiderable out of Hopes, and nioſt unuſeful out of Fear; confequently all 
of them variable and unconſtant. However they reſolv'd to ſeize upon the 
King at Windſor; but he hearing of their coming, had with ſome few Horſe 
withdrawn himſelf to London," to which City they intended to purſue him, 
and take him unprovided,” which probably was their beſt Courſe; but Fear put 
2 Feriod to their Deſign, hen Wiſdom was more dangerous than raſh Attempts. 
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been bound with him Body for Body; therefore ſince he had ſo little Value for 
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The King pre- The King upon his Arrival at London fortify'd himſelf; the City furniſh'q 
pares again him with Soldiers, and he provided himſelf a ufficient Guard; and hearing of 
_ the others Coming, he march'd out to meet them with twenty thouſand Men, 
not diffident of his own ſmall Numbers, nor terrify'd with his Enemies Mul. 
titudes. They, on the other fide, apprehending the King's Valour and their 
Mens Inſtability, ſhunn'd the Encounter, and retir'd towards Reading, where 
King Richard's Queen lay; cauſing her to believe that her Husband was at 
Pontfrat? with a hundred thouſand fighting Men, and that Henry Duke of 
Lancaſter, with his Children and Friends, had ſhut himſelf up in the Tower, 
not daring to come out; and the better to colour this Report, they threw down 
King Henry's Arms, and took his Badges from ſuch of the Queen's Servants as 
wore them, as if Richard had been ſtill in his Throne. They made no fur- 
ther uſe of Magdalen's Pageant, but chang'd their Reports of Richard's Deli- 
verance and Power as often as they chang d their Stations ; as it is uſual for 
ſuch as are juſt ſinking, to lay hold of any ialſe Rumour. _ 2 
The Conſpirators leaving Reading, march d towards Ciceſter; where the 
Earls of Kent and Salisbury took up their Lodgings in a ſmall Village, and 
the Earls of Huntington and Gloceſter theirs in another, leaving their Army 
in the Field. The Townſwen thereabouts, being inform d that Affairs were 
quite otherwiſe than they had reported them, about . ſurrounded the 
Houſe where the two former were lodg d, Who wighſtood their Fury for many 
Hours. Huntington, who was advis'd of this Misfortune, could not poſlibly 
ſuccour them, for all his Men out of a ſudden Fear had fled; for a certain Prieſt, 
to divert the Aſſault, had ſet Fire to ſome Houſes in the Village, which occa- 
ſion d theſe Men to fly, as fearing that King Henry was come in Perſon, and 
They are de- had fir d the Village. The Townſmen on the contrary,” being by this doubly 
ets inrag d, reſolv'd to extinguiſh the Flames with nothing but the Blood of their 
Oppoſers, and fought with greater Fury than ever. So that unfortunate Kent 
a Salisbury, abandon'd by their Friends, and taken. by their Enemies, after 
many deſperate Wounds, had their Heads ſtrucken off, and ſent to London: 
Twenty nine of their Company, Barons as well as Gentlemen, were taken Pri- 
ſoners, and ſent to Oxford, where King Henry reſided, and there had publick 
Juſtice paſs'd upon them. The Earl of G/oceſter thinking to eſcape, was taken 
Priſoner in Wales, and beheaded at Briſtol; and Magdalen, flying into Scot- 
The chief of land, was taken and ſent to London, where he dy d the Death of a common 
then puny Traytor. The Earl of Huntington often endeavour'd to get into France, but 
was always driven back by contrary Winds; and wandering unknown, he was 
taken by chance, and brought to the late Duke of Gloceſters Houſe, where his 
Head was ſtrucken off; the Divine Vengeance meeting him in the Territorics 
of a Perſon of whoſe former Murder he had been too much guilty. The Abbot 
of IVeſtminſter, now finding the miſerable Effects of his Counſel, fled from his 
Monaſtery ; but being ſeiz d by an Apoplexy, eſcap'd common Execution: The 
like happen d to the Biſhop of Carliſſe, who ſuddenly dy d of a violent Feaver; 
tho ſome ſay he was firſt condemn d, and bad his Puntbmens generoully re- 
mitted by the King. Infinite was the Number of others that dy d; the High- 
Ways were fill d with the Heads and Quarters of miſerable Wretches; among 
whom many Innocent Perſons ſuffer d, who under Pretence of Rebellion, or 
out of former Reſentments, were put to Death. Inſomuch that King Henry, 
tho of a moderate and generous Diſpoſition, was look d upon in this Matter as 
too mercileſs and revengeful ; for bo much Bloqd, both of the Nobility and 
others, at one Time, and for one Offence, was hever ſhed in any preceding 
4 ſince the Conqueſt. And it is further obſervable, that the principal of 
thoſe who now ſo dithonourably loſt their own Lives, were nearly concern d 


IR.. 


in that of the Duke of Cloceſter s. e ee 
The unfortunate king 8 was {till a Stranger to all theſe Tranſactions, 5": 


Pol, I's 


Scene of this diſmal Tragedy. His approaching * .* 
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had now all the Appearances of Neceſſity, for which Reaſon he was remov d 
from the Tower of London to a Caſtle in Kent, and from thence to Pont fract 

in Torkſbire, that the Cauſe of his Death might be unknown. That his Death 

was unnatural and urjuſt; is more than probable; but the Manner of it is very 
uncertain, and differently related. Some write that when he underſtood the Different 4c- 
Defeats and Deaths of his chief Friends, he became ſo diſconſolate, that he Nd. *-E 
pin'd away and ſtarv'd himſelf; others, that for fifteen Days he was kept from Dear. 
Suſtenance, and with the Addition of Cold ſtarv'd to Death; and others ſay 

he had Feaſts ſet before him, but deny*d to touch any Thing, as if deſign'd 

to imitate the Fable of Tantalus, and aggravate his Torments. The Account 

that Hollinſiyd gives from a Writer, who ſeems to have had great Knowledge 

of King Richard's Actions, appears more probable, tho it is too uncertain to be 
abſolutely rely'd on. He relates that ſome uncaſie Words falling from King 
Henry, gave a Hint to one Sir Pierce Exton, to vndertake the Death of King 
Richard; who with eight other Aſſaſſinates haſten'd to Pontfract, as if he 
fear'd to be depriv'd of the Honour of the Action. Upon his Arrival, the 
Preface to the intended Cruelty was the Omiſſion of the Ceremony of Taſting 

that was uſually paid Richard at his Table; who upon demanding the Reaſon, 

was anſwer d, That Sir Pierce Exto;: had brought ſuch, Orders from King 
Henry: At which Richard was ſo 7 rs as to ſtrike the Taſter, and to 

curſe the King by the Name of Harry of Lancaſter. Immediately after, Sir Pierce 

with, his bloody Followers enter'd, and ſhut cloſe the Door ; whick being per- 
celv'd by the unfortunate King, he gueſs d at their fatal Intentions, and with 


a Reſolution becoming his Heroick Father, ſnatch'd a Halbert from the fore- 


moſt, and bravely flew four of the Aſſailants: And with no leſs Courage 
fought with the reſt, till Exton got upon a Chair behind him, and with a 
Pole-Axe ſtruck him down; where the poor miſerable King ended all his Ca- 


lamities, upon the fourteenth Day of February, near five Months after he had 
| loſt his Crown. This was the fatal End of King Richard II. which afterwards 
open d a larger Fountain of Blood than ever was known in the Nation. His 
Body was embalm'd and cover d with Lead all but the Face, and brought to 


St. Pauls Church, where out of Policy it was for three Days expos d to pub- . pg ex- 


lick View, and then obſcurely interr'd at Langley in Hertfordſhire, tho after- be,. 


. 


Dtn. 


ke. 


wards it had a more publick Funeral in Weſtmmſter Abby. It is obſervable 
that in the three greateſt Exigencies of this Prince's Life, he appear'd above 
himſelf ; the firſt in the Rebellion of War Tyler, the ſecond in the Reſignation 
of his Crown, and the laſt in the Loſs of his Life: The firſt he perform'd with 
a skilful-Ardour beyond his Age, the ſecond with a ſteady Calmneſs above 
— * Temper of Man, and the laſt with an Heroick Courage equal to the 


* II. King Henry, tho now more ſafe in his Throne than before, thought A. D. 
it convenient to divert the Eyes and Humours of the People from the Remem- 


brance of the late Tragedy and this he did by an Expedition into Scotland, 1489. 


occaſion d by the unreaſonable Demands of the King of that Country, who Reg. 5. 
would have no Peace, "unleſs King Henry deliverd up the Lord Dunbar Earl 


of Marche, contrary to his Royal Promiſe and Protection. The valiant Henry, Xing Henry 


chuſing rather to malte Seortand the Seat of the War, than to expect King D 
Robert's Arrival in England,” march'd with a well order'd Army into the Scotland. 
Bowels of the Country, where he burnt Towne, Villages and Caſtles, ſparing 
nothing hut Religious Houfes'and Churches: Then advancing to the City of 
Edinburgh, he burnt a great Part of that and the Town of Leith, and beſie d 
the ſtrong Caſtle of Edinburgh, which was defended T Prince David the 
Governor, with the Earl of Douglaſs, and many other brave Men. During 
the Siege, the Duke of Albany, Governor of the Realm, ſent a Herald to King 
Henry, aſſuring him upon his Honour, That if he would tarry his Coming, 

X | within 
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thin ix Days he would give him Battel, and raiſe the Siege, or elſe would 
be his Fs The King of England was ſo pleas d with the Meſſage, that he 
generoully rewarded the Herald with a Chain of Gold and other Gifts, pro- 
miſing him upon the Word of a King, Not to depart thence during the 4 
pointed Time of the Governor, But after many fix Days, without any Ap- 
pearance of the Governor, upon the Account of Colds and Rains, as well as 
Sickneſs and Want of Proviſions, King Henry broke up the Siege, and left 
Hi Kindneſs te Scotland without any Battel or Skirmith offer d. During his Stay in Scorlang, 
Eccleſiaſticks. 1. ſhew'd a more than ordinary, Reſpe& to the Religious Houſes, and treated 
the People of ſuch Places with great Courteſie and Humility, being gratefully 
mindful of the obliging and generous Entertainment the Duke pf Lancaſter 
his Father had found among the Monaſteries, when he fled into Scotland for 
Refuge, in the Time of the Rebellion in England. 5 
While the Affairs of England ſeem'd in a calm and peaceable Condition, Pro. 2. 
vidence thruſt a Thorn in King Henry's Side at a Time and Place he little ex. ** 
pected; for the 1/2, who had paid Obedience to ſo many Kings of England, 
contrary to all Mens Expectations, broke out into open Acts of Hoſtility, un- 
der the Conduct of a cettain Gentleman of that Nation nam'd Owen Glendour, 
Lord of Glendour in Merionethſhire. This Man was deſcended from the youngeſt 
Son of Baron Bromfield, and his Inclinations were not common; while he was 
young he repair d to London, with Intention to ſtudy the Law; but ſoon weary 
of that, he betook himſelf to the Service of King Richard, and was one of his 
Houſhold S-rvants. Being as ſoon tir d with that ſort of Life as the former, 
he retird to ſome Poſſeſſions of his own in Wales; which bordering up- 
on the Lands of Reynald Gray Lord Ruthin, after a violent Diſpute; Burn- 
ing of Villages and Houſes, and Killing of Servants, he met- with that Lord, 
An Infurre#io» and in a Fight took him Priſoner. Glendour daily-encreaſing in Power, the 
in Wales. Welſh, who were diſpleas d at King Richard's Deprivation, and inrag'd at his 
Death, ſoon took up Arms, and choſe him for their Commander, *who'imme- 
diately committed Devaſtations in ſeveral Parts. Upon Intelligence of this, 
King Henry march'd with an Army into Males, waiting, deſtröy ing and ta- 
king ſuch Revenge as Time and Opportunity would permit. Inu the mean 
Time Glendonr, whom Pride and Indiſcretion had arm'd for the further Ruin 
of his Country, retir'd into the unacceſſable Faſtneſſes/of Snowdon, where for 
this Campaign he ſecur'd himſelf from the Storm; and: ſhortly after the King 
The Emperor of return d with ſuch Spoils as the Country afforded.* The laſt Action of this 
Tal, unde Fu. Lear Was Peaceable and pompous; for Manuel Emperor of Conſtantinople came 
gland. in Perſon into England to beg Afliſtance againſt the growing Power of the 
Turks ; and upon St. Thomas's Day he was met at Black=Heathby King Henry, 
magniticently feaſted at London, richly preſented, and treated according to the 
height of his Quality. N BE * x 
A. D. In a Parliament held the next Year," by reaſon of the increafing Numbers of Fj 
1401, thoſe called Lolards, the Puniſhment enacted for them was Burning. And in 
10% the ſame Year, the Articles of Peace being firſt agreed between two Na- 
Reg. 3. tions the Engliſh and French, notwithſtanding the latter den) Wa Match with 
the young Prince of Males, the Lady Iſabel who had been crown'd Queen of 
xing hard, England, as Spouſe of the late King, was now ſent back into France after a 
| — 4 * royal and ſolemn manner; but being now but twelve Vears of Age, and the 
| Marriage not conſummated, no Dowry was allow'd her in England. When 
ſhe was reſtor d to her Friends, the Lord Henry Pierey before the Ambaſſadors 
of both Nations, who met between Calais and Bowlbign, openly dechir'd, Thar 
the King of England his Maſter had ſent her to be"deliver'd 1 her Father, 
free from all Bonds of Marriage, or ather Obligations ; and that hr would 
Fake it upon his Soul that ſhe was ſound and tintourh'd; as fie ws when de- 
trver'd to King Richard, and if any ſaid to the contrary, he was ready to 
prove it by ſingle Combat. - But the Earl of St. Paul declaring, That he be. 
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liew'd it to be true, the Lord Piercy took 2 the Hand, and deliver'd her 
to the Earl; and then the Commiſſioners of France gave certain Letters of 
Releaſe and Acquittance. She was afterwards marry'd to Charles Duke of Or- 
leans. In the mean Time King Henry was much in Danger of his Life, even King Henry in 
in his Bed-Chamber; for a deſperate Engine was diſcover'd in his Bed, with — 
three long and ſharp Iron Pikes, all with their Points upwards; but the King 
very happily perceiv d it before he laid himſelf down, and ſo eſcap'd the Miſ- 
chief and Danger, tho he could never diſcover the Actor. 
wiſn. All this Time Owen Glendonur, ſwell'd with his Succeſs againſt the Lord A. D. 
„ FRuthen, became more and more inſolent, and after ſome Time enter d with 1402 
his Forces into Herefordſhire. In this County Edmund Mortimer Farl of 4 , 
Marche liv'd in a private Condition; ſo that by keeping at Diſtance from the Reg. 3. 
Court, without Splendor, he might avoid thoſe Dangers which in the preſent 2 
Conjuncture threaten'd him, as next lawful Heir to King Richard. Glendour fins were- 
practiſing his accuſtom'd Cruelties, awaken'd the County, which under the Con- fordibire. 
duct of the Earl of Marche endeavour'd to bridle his Inſults. So that in a 
ſhort Time a ſharp Battel was fought; in which Glendour had two Advantages, 
the Number of his Men, and his own Conduct; by which means he became 
Victor, Obedience and good Order having won him the Laurel. On the other 
Side the Herefordſhire Men, fewer in Number, led on by Neceſlity, diſtracted 
and uncertain, kept the Field 'till Night, rather by an obſtinate Reſolution 
than any Reaſon or Order. At length they yielded, but fled not, there being 
none to purſue them; for Glendour * with the Advantage, finding him- 
ſelf in an Enemy's Country, the Night dark, and many of his Men ſlain, for- 
bore all Purſuit of his Foes. Two thouſand Hereforaſbire Men were left dead 
in the Field, and the Earl himſelf was taken Priſoner, and without Reſpect to The Earl o 
his Perſon, kept in the Bottom of a Tower; nor did King Henry, tho' much _ r "oh 
importun d, endeavour for his Liberty, for he concluded his Imprifonment to em. 
be one of the moſt fortunate Events that could happen to him. | 
wiſe But ſtill King Henry could enjoy no true Peace nor Satisfaction, for about Several Con- 
this Time ſeveral Conſpiracies were diſcover d in Embrio, all which were ſup- 2 por ng 
. ported by Calumnies and Forgery; for by the firſt Henry's Actions were tra- ah 
duc'd in Libels, and by the ſecond Richard was reported to be ſtill alive, to 
raiſe a new Head of Separation. Henry, thus wounded in his Honour, and en- 
danger'd in his Perſon, reſolv'd to ſpare none upon whom the Crime or Con- 
ccalment was found. The firſt that felt the Hand of his Juſtice was a Prieſt 
of Ware, with whom was found a Liſt of Names which he colle&ed, ſuppo- 
ling them ſuch as out of Gratitude and Conſcience would hazard all for King 
Richard; which Vanity of his created great Trouble to many, till it appear'd 
that he wrong d them, and that they were Perſons utterly ignorant of the Man 
or the Matter; upon which he was drawn and hang d. Malter Baldock Prior 
of Laund met with the like Fate, who confeſs d he had conceal'd the Treaſon 
of others, tho he had not ated himſelf. A Friar Minor alſo being taken, 
with ſome others of his Order, was ask d What he would do if King Richard 
was alive and preſent ; he confidently reply'd, He would fight for him to the 
laſt Minute of his Life againſt all Oppoſers; for which he was drawn and 
hang'd in his Friar's Weeds. Nor did this hard Fortune fall only upon the 
Clergy, for Sir Roger Clarendon, natural Son to the famous Black Prince, to- 
gether with an Eſquire and Servant of his, tiniſh'd their Affections to King Ri- 
chard by ſuffering a ſhameful Death. Not long after eight Friar Minorites 
were taken, convicted, hang d and beheaded for the ſame Cauſe; and this occa- 
fion'd the King to be a ſevere Maſter towards their whole Order. It was vul- 
Fab reported, that a little before this Diſcovery, the Devil appear'd in the 
abit of a Minorite at Danbury Church, to the incredible * of 
the Pariſhioners; all which was ſucceeded by a prodigious Tempeſt of Thun- 
der and Lightning, which had wonderful Effects upon the Fabrick of the Church. 
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ut however the Branches were lopp'd off, the Roots of all theſe Practices la 
2 and out of Sight; for the 1 the Earls of Northumberland * 
Worceſter, and Henry Hotſpur, becauſe they thought perhaps that they had 
done unjuſtly in ſetting up King Henry, began now to form thoſe bloody De- 
ſigns, which were afterwards proſecuted. But N Henry not yet knowin 
their Intentions, in September led an Army into Males, to take Revenge upon 
The King un- his rebellious Subjects, where he was in danger of periſhing by the ſudden 
— Storms and Rains, which were more terrible than ever had been remember d; 
* ſo that atter he made ſome Devaſtations in the Country, he return d. The com- 
mon Fame was that G/endour by his infernal Arts had rais'd theſe hideous 


Tempeſts ; which Opinion added no ſmall Strength to the Fel Faction. 


The King's Fortune was much happier in the North, where his Lieutenant 2 
had two noted Victor ies againſt the Scots, the one at Nisbet, and the other at 4.0 


Halidown- Hill, near a Village call'd Woller: And tho the firſt was but ſinall, 
yet the other deſerves the Name of a compleat Victory. The Scots marchin 
with ten thouſand Men under the Conduct of the brave Earl of Douglaſs, had 
A great Vitte- made great Ravages as far as Newcaſtle, but in their Return were couragiouſly en- 
ry ella o- counter d by the Earl of Northumberland and his valiant Son Hotſpur with the 
eis Scots. Earl of Dunbar, and entirely defeated. This Victory is in a great Meaſure at- 
tributed io the Gallantry and Valour of Hotſpur's ſtrong Archers; againſt whoſe 
piercing Arrows neither the Scottiſb Shields, nor their beſt Armour could pro. 
tect them. Earl Douglaſs the General, after much Bravery, and ſealing his 
Valour with tive Wounds and the Loſs of an Eye, was taken Priſoner, with 
Murdack Stuart Earl of Fife, George Earl of Angus, the Earls of Murrey and 
Orkney, the Lords Montgomery, Erskin and Grahme, and about fourſcore 
Knights, beſides Eſquires and Gentlemen. The Lords Gourdon and Swynton, 
with ſeveral other Men of Honour and Note fell upon the Place; and above 
five hu idred in their Flight were drown'd in the River Tweed. This Victory 
The Duke of Was obtain d upon Holy-Rood Day in the Time of Harveſt. In the fame Year 
York dies. Edmund of Langley, Duke of Tork, and fifth Son of King Edward III. de- 
parted ihis Life, and was bury'd at Langley with his Brothers; leaving an un- 
tainted Honour, and unblemiſh'd Reputation behind him. Not long after, in 
The King mar- the following Year, King Henry marry'd a Second Wife, Fane of Navarre, 
nu. Widow of John de Mount fort Duke of Bretaign, by whom the had both Sons 
and Daughte's, but not auy by the King. He met, and marry'd her at Min 
cheſter, and then crown'd her Queen at Weſtminſter ; but he was not truſted 


with the Cuſtody of any of her three Sons, John, Richard and Arthur, who 
remain'd in France. | 


4h III. King Henry now daily increasd in Power and Grandeur; yet in a . 
* *=* ſhort Lime, he and the Nation were involv'd in greater Troubles and Calami- oy 

1403- ties than had beer felt before. For the great Earl of Northumberland, with 

Reg.; his uneaſie Brother the Earl of Worceſter, and his gallant Son Hotſpur, who 

The Family of had been formerly great Friends and Afliſtants to King Henry, now began to 
whe Piercys envy his Wealth and Felicity; but were particularly diſpleasd at the King's de- 

— manding of them ſuch Scorch Priſoners as had been taken at Nesbit and Haly- 

down : For of all the Priſoners taken at thoſe Places, only the Earl of Fife 

had been delivered to the King, tho he had ſeveral Times with Threatnings re- 

uir'd the Remainder. The Prercys, accounting them as their own proper Pri- 

oners, were highly offended, and by 'the Advice of the Earl of Worceſter, 

whoſe Deſign was to imbroil the publick Affaire, they repair'd to the King at 

. , Windſor, purpoſely to found him. Here they boldly requir'd of him, That 

either by Ranſom or other Means he would ſet at Liberty their Couſin Edmund 

Mortimer Earl of Marche, whom Owen Glendour had kept in a loathſom 

Priſon, only becauſe he had been true and faithful to him. The King, after 

Conſideration, made Anſwer, That the Earl of Marche was not made Priſo- 
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ner for his Cauſe or Service, but willingly ſuffer d himſelf to be taken, becauſe 
he would not oppoſe the Attempts of Glendour and his Accomplices, therefore 
he would neither ranſem nor relieve him. This Anſwer fo kindled the her 
Spirit of Hotſpur, that he cry'd out The Heir of the Realm was robb'd of his 
ight, and the Robber would not allow him part of his own for his Redem- 
ption; and in a Fury the Prercys departed the King's Preſence, reſolving to ſer 
up the Earl of Marche, whoſe Deliverance they not only procur'd, but alſo en- 3 
ter'd into a Confederacy with Owen Glendour. Here ſome Writers have made your againg 
a ſtrange Obſervation upon the Earl of Marche, that on the Night he was % King. 
born, all the Horſes in his Father's Stable were found up to the Pel- 
ly in Blood: A dreadful Prodigy, which afterwards ſeem d verify d Dy 
more dreadful Events; when upon To Conteſt of Mortimer's Title, by which 
the Houſe of Jork claim'd the Crown, the War- Horſes might be ſaid rather to 
{wim than to ſtand in Blood. Here alſo Halſingham tells us of ſtrange Appari- 
tions that were ſeen this Year between Bedford and Biggleſwade, where ſeve- 
ral Monſters of divers Colours in the Shapes of arined Men were often ſeen to 
iſſue out of the Woods, and to encounter each other after a terrible and unheard 
of Manner. | 
„ The firſt who appear d in Arms was the valiant Hotſpur, who under Pretence 
of the Scorch War, made head about Cheſter and the Marches of Wales. To 
him repair'd the Earl of Morceſter, leaving the young Prince of Males, and 
that Prince's Houſhold, over both which the King had plac'd him. Aud now 
the Torch of War was lighted up, and began to blaze; for tho the chief Mo- 
ver the Earl of Northumberland had, not join'd them, as he deſign d, yet their 
Numbers increas'd exceedingly, with which they oy" mh to enter Shrewsbury, 
and to make that Place the Seat of the War. Here they iſſu d out Letters and 
Manifefto's declaring their Reaſons for thus appearing in the Field, as Firſt, Their Rea 
That the publick Mony had not been employ d in the real Defence of the Na- =“ 
tion, but unduly waſted. Secandly, That by Reafon of malicious Informati- 
* ons to the King, they could not with Safety approach him, to declare their 
Innocence, unleſs the Prelates and Peers of the Realm firſt interceded for em. 
* Thirdly, They took up Arms only to ſecure their own Perſons, and ſee the 
Kingdom better govern'd. "Theſe were their outward Pretenſions, but their 
real Deſigns and Reſolutions were not only to depoſe King Henry, and advance Their Deſign 
the Title of the Earl of Marche, but likewiſe to ſhare the whole Kingdom be- 
tween three Perſons, the Earl of Marche, the Earl of Northumberland, and, 
Owen Glendour. Concerning which Partition an Indenture Tripartite was fign'd 
and ſeal'd by them, by vertue of which all South. England was to reinain to Mor- 
timer, North- England beyond Trent to Piercy, and Wales beyond Severne to 
Glendour. Beſides this, the Earl of Dowglaſs their Priſoner, as a Perſon 
highly ſcrviceable, by common Conſent for his Share wasallow'd to be free from 
Ranſom, and to have the Town of Berwick aſſign d him. Some Writers tell us that 
this was done out of a fooliſh Credulity given to a vain Prophecy of Merlins, 
by which many thought That King Henry was the Mouldwarp curs'd by God's 
own Mouth, and that Mortimer, Piercy and Glendour, were the Dragon, the 
Lion and the Wolf, that ſhould divide the Realm berween them. Then to 
{trengthen their Power, it was again reported, That King Richard was alive, 
and in the Caſtle of Cheſter. ; ö | 
ue. On the other Side King Henry, attack'd with ſuch unexpected Dangers, de- The King's Vin- | 
7:7, {ended his Cauſe by Letters, and threw all the Guilt upon his Accuſers, de- in. 
us. claring That he was extreamly ſurpriz'd, ſince the Earl of Northumberland 
and his Son had the greateſt Part of the publick Mony deliver'd to them, for 
the Defence of the Bordgrs againſt Scotland, why they ſpould make that the 
Ground of their pretended Grievances. And to rempve all Pretence of Fear from 
the Conſpirators, he ſent; to the three Piercys a ſafe Conduct under his Royal 
Seal, by which they might come and return without Moleſtation; * = 
K K K uthor 
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He prepares a- 
gamſt them. 


Author words it, unbridled Raſhneſs deſpiſing the Royal Clemeney, puſh'd them 
on to the Height of Rebellion. In the mean Time. tl King arm'd with the ut- 
moſt Expedition againſt his Enemies and being attended by the Earl of Dunbar and 
the young Prince of Wales, advanc'd with a conſiderable Force within Sight of 


 Shrewsbury, when the furious Hotſpur ſtood ready to attack the Town; who 


He firhts them 
„ear Shrew!- 
bury. 


The King's Va- 
Hur. 


Hotſpur ſlam, 


The King pre- 
vas, 


o ſooner diſcover'd the Royal Standard, but he abandon'd that Enterprize to 
Jaw up his Army in Batralia, which conſiſted of fourteen thouſand ſtrong and 
hardy Men, eager to try their Fortunes againſt a weltemper'd and experienc'd 
Adverſary. Peace had notwithſtanding enſu'd, by the exceeding Tenderneſs 
of the King; but the malignant Earl of Morceſter, by miſrepreſenting and fal- 
ſitying the King's Proffers, did precipitate his Nephew into a ſudden Engagement. 
Never was Battel fought on both Sides with more martial Rage and Bravery, 
in which the two mighty Champions, Hotſpur and Douglaſs, inſtead of ſpen- 
ding their Strength upon the Multitude, reſolvd to encounter the King in per- 
ſon, as in whoſe Death they knew ten thouſand would fall: Accordingly they 
ruſh'd forwards with a Fury ſcarce to be equal'd; but the prudent Earl of Dun- 
bar diſcovering their Deſign, drew the King from the Ground he had choſen, 
and probably fav d his Life; for the Royal Standard was overthrown, the Earl 
of Stafford, Sir Malter Blount, and ten new Knights were deſtroy d by the 
Force of theſe ſudden Thunder-bolts. Douglaſs kill d three ſeveral Perſons in 
the King's Coat-Armour ; ſo that many of his Soldiers believing they had loſt 


their General, uo the Field. But the King, whoſe Valour was equal to 


his Danger, by his undaunted Couragg xeſtor d the Battel, and with his devou- 
ring Sword perform'd Wonders, killing no ſeſs than fix and thirty with his own 
Hand. The noble Prince of Wales, then but fifteen Years of Age, and firſt 
enter d into the School of War, now gave ſignal Inſtances of his preſent Cou- 
rage, and no leſs happy Omens of his future Glory; and being ſo wounded in 
the Face that ſeveral Noblemen offer'd to carry him out of the Battel and Dan- 
ger, he diſdain d to retire, and fought bravely to the laſt; After three Hours 
dreadful Conflict, the Fall of the great Hot ſpur put an End to this Tragick 
Scene, who riding in Defiance of Death and all Difficulties, was flain by an 
unknown Hand, drawing a Ruin after him ſuitable to his Spirit and Bravery: 
For there fell with him moſt of the Eſquires and Gentlemen of Cheſhire, in 
Number two Hundred, and above five thouſand common Soldiers. The reſt 
fled; but the King generoutly declining to make further Execution of his miſ- 
(ova Subjects, ſuffer d them to ſhift for themſelves without Purſuit. This 


ictory was galn'd with the Loſs of fixteen hundred Men upon the twenty firſt 


Day of July, in Memory of which the King founded a College on the Place, 
and calld it Batrelfield. The valiant Dowglaſs, together with the Earl of 
IVorceſter, the Baron of K:nderton, and Sir Richard Vernon were taken Pri- 
ſoners; the firſt, who once unhors'd the King, and no Subject to him, was for 
his Courage ſet at Liberty without Ranſom; but the other three were all be- 
headed two Days after the Battel. The Body of Hotſpur, tho once permitted 
to be bury'd, was afterwards quarter'd, and ſent to ſeveral Parts of the King- 
dom; and this was the Fate of one of the braveſt Warriors of the Age, who 
till this Time had ever been fortunate, victorious and triumphant. 


Shortly after, the Earl of Northumberland, pretending to come with Forces . 


to the King's Aſſiſtance, was diverted by the Earl of Weſtmorland, and Sir Ro- 
bert Waterton, who had rais d a conſiderable Power. Northumberland judging 
neither of them his Friends, ſuddenly turn'd about to his Caſtle of Warkworth; 
ſince nothing could ſecure him from the victorious Army of a martial King. Ot 
this he was ſenſible; RY the irrecoverable Maims of his Houſe 
in the Loſs of his Brother and beloved Son, and therefore form'd his Methods 
accordingly. The King therefore, as prudent as fortunate, having ſetled Af- 
fairs in the Marches about Shrewsbury, advancd to the City of 7ork, there to 
provide againſt future Exigencies. Here he commanded the Earl of , 
| erlan 
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berland to repair thither in Perſon, which he accordingly obey'd on the Eleventh 


of Auguſt, arriving with a ſmall Train in the Nature of a humble Petitioner. qa 
"ns. 


He could not in Reaſoffiope for the uſual familiar Favour of the King, nor“ 
did he obtain it, for it was judg'd ſufficient to have his Life pardon'd, tho? his 
Eſtate and Liberty was abridg'd, the King only allowing him neceſſary Main- 
tenance. Having ſetled the Northern Counties, the King reſolv'd to return 
towards North Wales, to chaſtiſe the Preſumptions of ſome of the Inhabitants; 
but wanting Mony at 1 the 1 and Clergy afterwards conſented 
to ſupply him with a Tenth. Towards the Relief of theſe his Neceflitics, the 
valiant Exploits of William de Wilford an Eſquire, who was then cruſing up- William wit 
on the narrow Seas, brought ſome Aſſiſtance; for he took forty lawful Prizes, RO" 
loaden with Iron, Oil, Soap and Rochelle Wines, to the Quantity of a thou- 
{and Tun, upon the Coaſts of Bretaign, and in his Return ſet forty Sail on 
Fire. And to make the Bretaigns know that he was not only formidable at 
Sea, he landed at Penarch, burnt Towns and Houſes for feveral Miles into 
the Country; and afterwards did the ſame to the Town of St. Marrhew's, 
which he laid in Aſhes, and waſted all the neighbouring Country. The French 
not to ſeem ſlow in the like Ravages, landed at the Iſle of Wight, but were 
compell'd with Loſs to retire to their Ships, with far leſs Succeſs than the Bre- 
taigns under the Command of the Lord of Cafte# had not long before, who 
landing at Pl/imouth, took and burnt that Place. 
The King having humbled the great Earl of Northumberland, now thought A. D. 
it Policy to take him into Favour, and xeſtore him to his Eſtate, but not with- |, 404. 
out ſecret Reſpect to his own Security. This Reſtitution was made to the Earl Reg. 
in a Parliament held at London about the middle of Fanuary, where the King 8˙ 
obtain'd an unuſual Tax or Subſidy, of which no Record or Writing was fſut- 
fer'd to remain, that it might not be drawn into Precedent. The King had 
ſoon Occaſion to beſtow ſome of this Mony; for a Troop of plain Weſt-Country 
Men preſented themfclves to him, with three French Lords, and twenty Knights 
of Note, whom they had taken Priſoners at Dartmouth, for which they receiv'd 
a muniſicent Reward. Dy theſe the King underſtood, That the Lord of Caſtell e noma 
of Bretaign, who had formerly burnt Plimouth, expecting to do the like at 5; renck. 
Dartmouth, landed with his Forces, where theſe and the like People ficrcely 
ingag'd him; and the Women, like Amazons, by hurling of Stones, and the 
like Artillery, did much facilitate their Husbands and Relations Victory. The 
Lord of Caſtell himfelf, and many others were flain; and more might have 
been ſav'd, but the Ignorance of Language equally confounded the Cries of 
Indignation and Pity. The French alſo made a Deſcent upon the Iſle of Wight, 
and the Duke of Orleans ſent a particular Challenge to King Henry ; but nei- 
ther of them to any great Effect. All this Summer Owen Glendour, and the Welſh 
burnt and ravag'd the Marches, kill'd and took many Priſoners; and partly by 
Force and partly by Fraud, gain'd ſeveral Caſtles, demolithing ſome, and for- 
tifying others. To add to theſe 'Troubles, the Flemmings and Bretaigns took 
certain Engliſb Merchant Ships, and either ſſew or hung up the Sailors. 


In this Year dy'd the famous William of Wickham Billiop of Wincheſter, who william of 


left behind him many noble Monuments of his Zeal to Religion, and Love to 2 
the Church ; particularly he founded Neu-College in Oxford, and another“ 

at Wincheſter. We are told by Truſſell that this Prelate was intruſted with a 

{trange and important Secret in relation to ohn of Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter, 

Father to this King Henry; particularly that his Mother Philippa ſhould in 
Confeſſion upon her Death-Bed acknowledge to him, That John was a ſuppoſi- 


titious Child, and that he ought to uſe all Methods to prevent him or his Pro- 


geny from aſcending the Throne of England: And that upon the Biſhop's di- 
icovering this Secret to him, he ever after bore him a Mortal Hatred, I his is 


a Matter of Fa& of no great Authority, the Truth of which would be worth 
a Hiſtorian's Knowledge, | 
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IV. King Henry's Reign was all this Time likg, a craggy Mountain; from ae 
which there hs no Deſcent . by a thouſand crckle⸗ Ways, full of rocky 
Stones and jetting Cliffs. The firſt Difficulties eſcap d, others are met withal 
of more Danger and Anxicty; in ſuch Paths he walk'd all the Time of his 
Reign, one Danger was a Step to another, and the Event always doubtful; for 
his Subjects former Deſire being almoſt extinguiſh'd, his Friends failing, and 
his Enemies encreaſing, he had no other Support in ſo painful a Deſcent but 
his own Vigilance and Conduct; Helps, which tho' they mighr cauſe him to 
| keep on his Way, yet they were not ſufficient to preſerve him froin great Wez- 
King Henry rineſs. King Richard had been feveral Times ſaid to be alive after his Deaths 
meets withme® niore particularly this Year, by means of the Letters of Ser/o, who had been 
* one of the Gentlemen of his Chamber. This Man, after his Maſter's Fall, 
withdrew himſelf into France, where being atlur'd that Richard was (till alive 
in Scotland, he went into that Country to know the Truth. After he had 
ſpoken with the Impoſtor, whom he knew to be ſuch, he however embrac'd 
the Occaſion, and out of Hatred to King Henry, he caus'd a Seal to be 
A cownterſeit made like that of King Richard's, and wrote ſeveral Letters to his Friends in 
Kong Richard: nglana, ſign d with the ſame; infomuch that he diſtracted the Minds of many, 
who really concluded Richard to be {till alive. The old Counteſs of Oxford, 
Mother to the Duke of Ireland, did not only publiſh the Certainty of it, but 
likewiſe caus d many Stags made of Gold and Silver, the former Badges of 
Richard, to be given to her Dependant that they might wear them on their 
Cloaths, as ſoon as Richard enter d an But her indiſcreet Management 
in this Affair, and her open ſending her Secretary to the Inhabitants of Eſſex, 
was the Cauſe of the Diſcovery; for which ſhe ended her Days in a cloſe Pri— 
ſon, with the Contiſcation of her Goods, and the Secretary ſuffer d upon a Gal- 
lows. Serls finding his Plots abortive, and being unable to return to France 
for want of Mony, came to Barwick, hoping that Sir William Clifford, u 
Friend of King Richard's, would have furniſh'd him. But Sir William having 
incurr'd the king's higheſt Diſpleaſure, by detaining Barwzck againſt his Will, 
| found means to purchaſe his Pardon by delivering up Ser/o to the King at Pont- 
The Deſign de- fact. Shortly after Serſo was executed at London, who likewiſe confeſsd, 
os chat he was one of the Perſons that murder'd the Duke of Gloceſter at Calais; 
and tho' he dy d very penitent, yet he dy'd unpity'd by all who eſteem d the 
Memory of that popular Duke. Into this Smoak did all this Defign vanith ; 
as likewiſe did another not long after, which was promoted in a Parliament 
The tan, held at Coventry, calld the Lack-Learning Parliament, either from the Iguo- 
jars rance of the Members, or their Hatred to Learned Mien: In which, to ſupply 
the King's Wants, a Bill was exhibited againſt the Temporalties of the Clergy; 
but by the Courage of the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, who declar'd, That it 
was the inriching of themſelves, not of the King, that they reſpected in 
their ſacrilegious Attempts, and by the particular Care of the King, who vow'd 
To leave the Church in no worſe State than he found it, the Motion ended 
in nothing but the infamous Memory of the Projectors. 
A. D. The Coals of the former Northern Rebellion were not ſo fully extinguiſh'd, 
1405. but by removing the Aſhes that cover'd them, new Sparks began to appear; for 
Reo. * Envy and foie Accidents. had ſo infected the Eyes of ſome of the Nobility, 
eg. 7+ that they could not bear the Sight of King Henry's Grandeur. Among whom 
Thomas Mowbray, Eurl-Nlarſhal was principal, who drew Richard Scrope 
Cn Arch-Biſhop of Tork into a Conſpiracy, as likewiſe the old Earl of Northum- 
King, berland, the Lord Bardolf, the Citizens of Jort, with great Numbers of com- 
mon People to aſſiſt in their Cauſe, which was gloſs d with the ſpecious Pre- 
tence of redreſſing publick Abuſes, ariſing from the King's Miſmanagement. 
The Earl of Weſtmorland hearing of this Attenipt, in which the Earl-Marſhal 
and the Arch- Biſhop were Leaders of a numerous Multitude, gather'd a conſi- 
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derable Force to encounter them; but perceiving himſelf too feeble, he betook 
himſelf to Fraud and Stratagem, and by pretending to approve of their Quar- 
rel, ſound means to get them both into his Poſſeſſion, and made a very accepta- 
ble Preſent of them to the King at Torł; where both the Arch-Bithop and Earl- 
Marſhal were publickly beheaded, notwithſtanding the Farl of IWe/tmorland 
had before promis'd them their Lives. The Pope afterwards excommunicated 
all ſuch as were concern'd in the Arch-Biſhop's Death. Theſe were dangerous 
Times for the King, who not ſatisfy*'d with the Blood of theſe two great Men, 
vigorouſly purſu'd the Earl of Northumberland and the Lord Bardolf with an 3 
invincible Army of thirty ſeven thouſand Men; but they unable to reſiſt ſo 3 3 
mighty a Power, took Barwick for their Refuge. The King with his uſual aj n 
Expedition march d to that Place, but before his Arrival, they in great Fear 
fled into Scotland, where they were entertain'd by the Lord Flemming. The 
Town of Barwick, in hopes of Succours from Scotland, ſtood out; upon 
which the King planted a Battering Piece againſt a Tower in the Wall, which ai Aion: 
as it ſoon threw down the Tower, ſo it deſtroy'd all the Defendants Courages, 
who immediately yielded upon hard and deſperate Terms; for they were partly 
hang'd, and partly impriſon'd. Barwick being thus recover'd, the King took 
Alnwick, and all other Caſtles belonging to the Earl; and expecting the like 
good Fortune in Wales, he croſs'd over thither, where it prov'd otherwiſe, not 
by the Manhood of the elf, but by the ſudden Floods of Waters, which de- 
ſtroy'd his Carriages, and above fifty Wains loaden with "Treaſure : Therefore 
he return'd to Worceſter. Owen Glemaour, the chief of the I elf, tearing a 
Revenge for former Actions, hadgþelore confederated with the French, who in 
a hundred and forty Ships arriv'd at Milford Haven to his Alliſtance, but with 
the Loſs of moſt of their Horſes in the Paſlage, for want of Water. The 
Lord Barkley, and Henry de Par burnt fifteen of their Ships in the Harbour, 
and ſoon after they laid Siege to the Town of Carmarthen, which, upon Per- 
miſſion of marching out with Bag and Baggage, was + | a 
The King being again in Want of Mony, after much Retuctancy and Delay, A D. 
the Parliament furniſh'd him, overcome more with Wearine(s and Importunity, . 
than any good Inclination. Some of this Mony was employ'd in fecret Practi- . 5 
ces with the Scots, that the Earl of Northumberland and the Lord Bardolf Reg. 8. 
might be delivered into his Hands, in Exchange for ſome Priſoners of that Na- 
tion. Upon notice of which, they two fled into ales; and the Scots miſling 
their Purpoſe, flew the Lord Flemming for diſcovering their Intentions to their 
diſtreſſed Gueſts, as by the Laws of Honour and Hoſpitality he was oblig'd; 
which fill'd Scotland with new Civil Diſcords. Lo avoid the Dangers of which, 
and for the Improvement of his Education, Robert King of Scotland ſent his Son 
and Heir by Sea into France,who being at Sea, with the Biſhop of Orkney, ſome 


Mariners of Norfolk ſurpriz'd him, and preſented him to King Henry, who 


detain'd him Priſoner m the Tower of London. But afterwards he gave 7. xing of 
him ſuch a noble Education, as to all Princely Qualitications, that the Horte te Scots Son 
and the young Prince had reaſon to conclude, that King Henry's Care turn'd all““ Jer. 
to the Advantage of them and their King. In the mean Time the French pro- A D. 
ſecuting their Affairs in Wales, ſent thither thirty eight Ships full of Soldiers, 

of which Number the Engliſh took eight, and not long after tifteen Sail loaden 427 
with Wax and Wine. I his Fortune, tho good, was far inferior to the great Neg. 
Service which Henry Pay, with certain Ships of the Cinquc-Ports, and about 

tifteen others, perform'd againſt a numerous Fleet of a hundred and twenty 

Sail, loaden with Iron, Salt, Oil, and Rochelle Wines. About the ſame Time 

a Felon was executed for ſetting up Bills in ſeveral Parts of London, contain- 

ing News of King R:icharg's being ſtill alive. In the ſame Year a dreadful Pe- 4 dead 
ſtilence deſtroy'd Multitudes of People throughout the Kingdom, eſpecially in _ . 
London, where within a ſhort Space there dy d no leſs 


« 4. Fol thouſand. But 
the moſt memorable Death was that of the old renowned Captain Sir Robert 


Knolle; 


5. 
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50e; a Man born of mean Parents, but by his Valour and Abilities raisd 
A Height of Glory under King Edward IT. after which he became highly 
celebrated for many Works of Charity and Magnificence; among which the fa- 
mous Stone Bridge at Rocheſter in Kent was one. | 
A. D. In the mean Space, the Wars of Wales were manag d by young Prince Hen. 
; yy, who took the Caſtle of Aberiſtwith; but Owen Glendour ſhortly after re- 
took it by Policy, and put into it a Garriſon of his own. Thus Glendour pro- 
Reg. 15. ſper'd ſor a ſhort Time; but the unfortunate Earl of Northumberland and the 
ord Bardolf, leaving Wales, and raifing new Forces in the North to aſſert 
their Rights, were encounter'd by the Sheriff of Torkfzre, who after a ſha 
old Piercy Conflict flew the Earl in the Field, and ſo wounded the Lord Bardelf that he 
wy dy'd ſhortly after. This Succeſs did not hinder the King from purſuing his 
Journey that Way; but arriving at Tork, he there fined many, and put others 
to Death, anſwer: ble to the Nature of their Crimes. The Biſhop of Bangor 
and Abbot of Ailes, who were taken Priſoners, met with different Fates ac. 
cording to the Diverſity of their Habits; the Abbot being taken in Armour was 
hang'd, the Biſhop being taken in his own Cloathes was pardon'd. The Heads 
of the two Peers were cut off, fix'd upon Spears, and erected on London 
An Oft, Bridge: And this was the miſerable End of Father, Son and Brother, and 
morn op ma almoſt the Period of one of the moſt valiant and illuſtrious Families in the 
8 Kingdom; all which was owing to a meer Caprice of Honour, which enga- 
ged em in a Quarrel with a mighty Monarch, from whom they thought 
their extraordinary Merit ought to have met with no Repulſe : A Preſum- 
ption that his and will deceive many. Fer Princes will not acknowledge 
their Being from another, nor that their Subjects are their Benefactors; the 
very I hought of which is not eaſily pardon'd. Here all King Henry's ad- 
verſe Fortune had a Period ; and in this Calm he likewiſe quieted all Do- 
meſtick Suſpicions and Jealouſies, having in the reſt of his ſhort Reign only 
ſome ſmall foreign Armies, not ſo much to weary him, as to keep him in Breath 
and Exerciſe. 


1408. 


1 V. The peace of Chriſtendom having been long violently diſturb'd by a 2 
1409 famous Schiſm, rais'd by the Ambition of two oppoſite Popes, of whom one!“ 


„ was Choſen at Rome, the other at Avignon, by contrary Factions of the Cardi- 

Reg. B. nals; a general Council was ſummon d to be held at Piſa in Italy, to which 
The Council of Place King Henry ſent his Ambaſſadors, and the Clergy elected Robert Alun 
255 Chancellor of Oxford and Biſhop of Salisbury, to ſignifie, That unleſs both 
Popes would decline the Vontiſicate, neither of them for the future ſhould be 
acknowledg'd as Pope. The King in his Letter to Pope Gregory charg'd him 

with Perjury, and That this Papal Emulation had been the Cauſe of the 

Deaths of more than two hundred and thirty Thouſand Chriſtians ſlain in 

Wars. I here aſſembled a great Number of Cardinals, Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops 

and other mitred Prelates, who elected a new Pope, Alexander V. a Man train'd 

up in Oxford, where he took his Degree in Theology; rejecting the other two, 

Glendour's Who had long and violently contended for the Place. In the mean Time, Owen 
Glendour, after infinite Miſchiefs committed, ended his miſerable Life, in the 

tenth Year of this Reign; who being abandon'd, and driven to all Extremitics, 
finiſh'd his Days with Hunger and Famine; at whoſe Exit all the Melſb Broils 
A. D. wereatan End. After this King Henry call'd a Parliament to find out Means 
410. for more Mony, to the Charge and Management of which he ordain'd Sir Hen- 
+*0- ry Kerope, creating him Lord Treaſurer, and Thomas Beaufort the King's Halt- 
Reg. iz: Brother Lord Chancellor. In this Parliament was reviv'd the former Sacrilegi- 
ous Attempt of alienating the Temporals of the Clergy, in which it was al- 


Complaints a. ledg*d, That what the Biſhops, Abbots, Priors, &c. had ſpent leudly and 
e. waſtefully, would be +, 4M to maintain a hundred and fifty Earls, fifteen 
thou ſand two hundred Eſquires, and a hundred Hoſpi- 


tals 


Eundred Knights, ſix 
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tals more than were already founded. But the King upon mature Conſiderati- 
on, deteſting their diſtemper d Zeal, deny d their Petitions, and in Perſon com- 
manded them, upon Pain of his Indignation, not to preſume to concern them- 
ſelves With Affairs of that Nature. In this Year, the Duke of Burgunay's un- 
common Proviſions he had made to reduce the Town of Calais to the French 
Dominions, and ſtor'd up at St. Omers, were conſum'd to Aſhes by a caſual 
Fire, which gave great Eaſe to the Caliſians. | | 3 
A, About theſe Times the great and dangerous Factions between the Dukes of A. D. 
wa Burgundy and Orleans in —— broke out; and the Cauſe was for a Murder 411. 
committed upon Lewis, Brother to the French King, and Father to the Duke 8 
of Orleans, as he came late from the Queen's Lodgings, who was then in Child- to 137 
Bed. The Duke of Burgundy juſtify'd the Fact, alledging that Lewis had us'd “La, . 
means with the Pope to depoſe the preſent King, upon Pretente that he was as 
unfit to govern as the laſt King Chz/derick, againſt whom Pope Zachary had 
pronounc'd Sentence. This prepar'd the Way for that terrible Scourge with 
which Heav'n thought fit to chaſtiſe the Pride and Sins of the Kingdom of 
France. Each Party endeavour'd to ſtrengthen themſelves by Foreign as well as 
Domeſtick Friends: The Duke of Burgundy had the King arid Dauphine on 
his Side; and the other had the Kings of Navarre and Arragon, the Dukes of 
Berry and Bretaign, with many of the chief Nobility. The Duke of Burgun- 177, fel , 
dy, who with the King and Government kept in Paris, fearing the Power of King Henry. 
his Adverſaries, offer d to the King of England a Daughter of France in Marri- 
age with his Son, and many Advantages, if he would join in the Defence of 
the King, and ſend over competent Forces. To which King Henry is ſaid to 
have anſwer' d, Our Advice is, that you ſhould by no Means hazard a Battel 
with one who ſeems to proſecute a juſt Revenge for the Death of his Fa- 
ther but by all reaſonable Means endeavour to aſſwage the Fury of the, exa- 
ſperated young Man. If thai be unſucceſsful, ſtand upon your Guard, and 
retire to the beſt Place of Safety, with ſuch Forces as may beſt ſerve for your 
Defence. After all this Precaution, if he will not be prag d, you may in- 
gage him with the ſafer Conſtience, and in ſuch a Caſe, we will not fail to 
aſſiſt you, according to your Requeſt, For the preſent he {ent over the Earls 
of Arundel and Kyme, and many Men at Arms, with a numerous Body of En- 
* gliſþ Archers, who arriv'd ſafe at Paris, where they every Way anſwer d the 
ancient Glory of their Nation. | eb N . 
Ihe Duke of Orleans, and thoſe of his Faction, on the other Side endea- A. D 
vour'd to draw the King of England from their Enemy, and thereupon ſent 
over one Falconet with others, with ſolemn Letters of Credence, whom they 1412. 
made their irrevocable Procurator to treat with the moſt excullent King of En- Reg. 1. 
gland, &c. for the Reſtitution of the Dukedom of Gaſcony, and all its Ap- 
Henexger, which were the Inheritance of the moſt excellent Lord the King of 
ngland, &c. The Ambaſſadors having ſhew'd their Credentials, exhibited the 
Points of their Negotiation in theſe Articles, which ſhow how far the Spirit of Re- 
renee Milbank the Minds even of the Greateſt. Firſt, They offer their Bodies ts cs 
to be employ d againſt all Men for the Service of the King of England, ſaving their from the Duke 
* Allegiance to their own Soveraign, as knowing the King of England would 7 Orleans. 
* not otherwiſe deſire them. Secondly, Their Sons, Daughters, Nephews and 
* Neices to beſtow in * at the King of England's Pleaſure. Thirdly, 
Their Caſtles, Towns, Treafure, and all their Goods to be at the Service of 
the ſaid King. Fourthly, Their Friends, the Gentlemen of France, the Cler- 
g, and rich Burgers; who were all on their Side, as by Proof ſhould well 
appear. Finally, They offer to him the Dukedom of Gaſcony entire, and in 
* as full a Manner as ever his Predeceſſors enjoy d it; ſo as they themſelves will 
hold and acknowledge to hold their Lands in thoſe Parts directly of the ſaid 
* King, and deliver all they can into his Poſſeſſion, and do their utmoſt to con- 
quer the reſt for him. All this that upon Condition on the other Side, FES 
* That 
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c the King of England ſhould afliſt the ſaid Lords againſt the Duke of 
< — or the Marder committed upon the late Duke of "Orleans; Se- 
« condly, That he ſhould give this Afbſtance, till all the Loſſes were repair d, 
« which they and their Friends had ſuſtain d upon this Occafion. Thirdly, 
© That he ſhould help to ſettle the Quiet of the Realm, c. Theſe Offers 
being balanc'd with the Articles upon which the Duke of Burgundy had obtain d 
The King joins Succours, outweigh d them ſo far, that about the Middle of Auguſt, before all 
with un. thoſe that had been ſent with the Earl of Arundel to the contrary Part were 
return'd into England, Forces were order d for the Duke of Orleans, to the 
Wonder of all Men, who underſtood not the Secret; fo that Thomas Duke of 
Clarence, Edward Duke of Tork, the Earl of Dorſet; with many other great 
Men, and a competent Army, were ſent over to aſſiſt the Duke of Orleans, 
while the Earl of Angoleſine continu'd a Hoſtage in England for the Payment 
of a hundred ninety thouſand Crowns, and Performance of Articles, The En. 
gliſh landed in Normandy ; but whether the Confederates mov'd with the Dan- 
ers to which their Nation would be precipitated, or for ſome other Cauſes, the 
Duke of Orltans, contrary to Agreement, declin'd coming at the appointed 
Time and Place; which gave Occafion to the Engliſs to burn, pillage and take 
much Riches in any Parts of the Country, to ſatisfie themſelves till the Duke 
put te no great of Orleans ſhould ſec them paid. Yet at length the Dukes of Clarence and 
__ Orleans came to a Treaty; after which the Eng/z/h march d into Gaſtony to 
take up their Winter-Quarters, and the Duke of Orleans return d into his own 
Country. During theſe Tranſactions, the Lord of Heyle Marthal of France, 
with many other Lords, and an Army of eighty Thouſand Men, laid Siege to 
2 certain ſtrong Place in Gaſcony ; which the valiant Sir John Blount, with 
three hundred Men, not only defended, but alſo drove the Enemy from the 


Siege, took twelve of the chief Men Priſoners, and a hundred and twenty other 
Gentlemen. | 


ſee the Courſe and Fortune of theſe Wars; but 


King Henry livd not to 
began now to turn his Thoughts to Matters of a contrary Nature:" For having 
reduc'd his Kingdom to a calm Condition, and having no more Occaſion to be 
bloody or deteſted, his Addons were grown to that Degree of Temperance, as 
there remain d nothing more to be deſir d in Him. Juſti was adminiſter'd with- 
out Diſtinction, he ſhew' d himſelf affable, liberal and pious, fo that his Sub- 
jects now as much lov'd him as they formerly fear d him; and having ſet his 
Thoughts chiefly upon God, he refolv'd to ſpend the Remainder of his Life 
wholly in his Service. His greateſt ſecular Concern was that for his eldeſt Son 
Henry, now about twenty Four Years of Age, whoſe Behaviour and Carriage 

The Educatien had rais'd both the Hopes and Fears of the whole Kingdom. This wondrous 
_ e Prince had fotmcrly been a Student in Queen's College in Oxford, under the 
' Tuition of his Uncle Henry Beaufort, Chancellor of that Univerſity ; from 
whence he was xemov'd to Court, and committed to the Government of the 
Earl of Worceſter. But coming afterwards to his own Diſpoſal, whether being 
by Nature cquragious, and yet not well temper'd by Time and Experience; or 
whether incited by dangerous Companions, or embolden'd by his own Great- 
neſs, he ran into many Courſes unworthy of a Prince, fo that it was much 
doubted how he would prove when he came to the Throne. It is reported that 
he lay in wait for the Receivers of his Father's Revenues, and in the Perſon of 
a Robber ſet upon them and rifled them. Afterwards, when one of his Aſſoci- 
ates was arraign'd for Felony before the Lord Chief Juſtice, he went boldly to 
the King's Bench Bar and offer d to free the Priſoner by Force; but being with- 
ſtood by the Judge, he itepp'd up to him, and ſtruck him over the Face. At 
He af a Which the Judge without Helitation told him, That this Affront was not to 
Juge. himſelf, but to the King his Father, in whoſe Place he ſatg wherefore to 
 » - make him ſenſible of his Crime, he immediately commanded him to Priſon. It 
was ſurprizing to {ce how calm the Prince was in his own Cauſe, who had been 


ſo 
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ſo violent for his Companion; for he quietly obey'd the Judge's Sentence, and 
ſuffer'd himſelf to be led to Priſon. This Paſſage was not a little pleaſing to 
the King, to find he had a Judge of ſuch Courage, and a Son of fuch Submiſlſi- 
on; but yet for theſe and other ſuch Actions he remov'd him from being Preſi- 
dent of the Council, and plac'd in his Room his ſecond Brother Thomas Duke 
of Clarence, This made the Prince fo ſenſible of his Father's Diſpleaſure, that 
he us'd all Means to recover his Opinion, and by Ways as ſtrange as thoſe by 
which he loft it: For attiring himſelf in a Habit peculiar and uncommon to 
the higheſt * he came to the Court at Weftmmſter ; where the King in 
the Preſence of three or four Privy-Counſellors demanded of him the Cauſe of 
his ſtrange Dreſs and Appearance. He anſwer'd, That being not only his Sub- 
jett, but his Son, and a Son ſo tenderly lou d by him, he deſerVd a thouſand 
Deaths, if he ſhowld att, or but imagine the leaſt Offence againſt his Sacred 
Majeſty ; and therefore he had prepar'd himſelf to be made a Sacrifice: And 
therewithal reaching his Dagger to his Father, he added, That I defire to live 
no longer than I may be thought to be what I am, and ever ſhall be, your 
faithful and obedient Vaſſal. With this and the like Anſwer the King was ſo #* Fragen win 
mov d, that he fell upon his Son's Neck, and imbracing him with a Flood off 
Tears confeſs'd That his Ears had been too open to receive Reports of him, 
and ſolemnly promis d, That nothing for the future ſhould cauſe any Diſaf- 
fection towards him. ey 
wy. The King liv'd not long to enjoy the happy Fruits of this Reconciliation; for A, D. 
x. in Chriſtmaſs he began to feel his laſt Sickneſs at Eltham ; but recovering a lit- 1 
tle, he repair d to London about Candlemaſs, there to hold a Parliament, the 98 
End of which he never ſaw. Here he took upon him the Cruſado, and began Reg. I 4+ 
to make Provifion for his Journey to Feruſalem; but being at his Prayers be- 7% _ * 
fore St. Edward's Shrine, he was ſuddenly taken with an Apoplexy, and there- : 
upon remov'd to the Abbot of Weſtmin/ter's Houſez where recovering his Sen- 
ſes, and finding himſelf. in a ſtrange Place, he demanded where he was? Being 
told that he was in the Abbot's Houſe, in a Chamber call'd Jeruſalem, he cry d 
out, Lord have Mercy upon me, ſor this is the Jeruſalem where a Soothſayer 
told me I muſt die. Here the vulgar Chronicles tell us a very peculiar Story; 
That the King, while he lay dangerouſly ſick, order'd his Crown to be ſet on a 
Pillow at his Bed's Head; and when ſuddenly his Pains ſeiz d him fo vehement- 
Iy that all concluded him dead, the Prince coming in, took away the Crown. 
The Father unexpectedly reviving ſoon miſs'd his Crown; and calling for his 
Son, demanded I hat he meant to deprive him of that, to which he had yet His Diſcow/e 
no Right? The Prince boldly replyd, Since 1 and all others believ'd you to 5 
be dead, I took it as my own Riche, but now return it with Foy. To which the 
King with a deep Sigh made Anſwer, What Right I had to it God only knows. 
Be it as it will, reply'd the Prince, you gam'd it by the Sword, and by the 
Sword I will maintain it. The King hearing his Refolution, enter'd into 
| Diſcourſe concerning ſome Diſcord he fear d might ariſe between him and his 
Brother the Duke of Clarence: To which the Prince thus declar'd, IF my Bro- 
thers will be true Subjetts, I will honour them as Brothers; but if otherwiſe, 
I will do Juſtice upon them as ſoon as the Meaneſt in my Kingdom. The 
King reſoycing at this unexpected Anſwer, both prudently and piouſly charg'd 
him before God To adminiſter the Law indifferently, to eaſe the Oppreſſed, to 
— Flatterers, not to defer Fuſtice, nor yet to be ſparing of Mercy ; 
to puniſh the Oppreſſors of the People, by which he ſhould obtain the Favour 
of God, and Love of his Subjetts, who while they had Wealth would conti- 
nue obedient, but if made Poor by Oppreſſions, would become rebellious. With 
theſe and the like Admonitions he expired upon the Twentieth Day of March, His Death: | 


m the Forty Seventh Year of his Age, after an active, politick and victorious 
Reign of thirteen Years, five Months, and twenty one Days. His Body with 
. all 
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all ſuneral Pomp was convey'd to Canterbury, and there ſolemnly interr'd, in 
the Preſence of his Son, and many of the Nobility. | 

This was the End of Henry the Fourth, who had all the Qualifications of 3 
great and mighty Prince, and one who by his Vigour and Management ſur- 
mounted infinite Difficulties; all ariſing from the Want of a juſt Title to the 
Crown, which drove him to wade through Seas of Blood, and to bring vaſt 
Miſchiefs upon the Engliſh Subjects. As to his Perſon, he was of a moderate 
Stature, well proportion d and compacted, of a great Strength and Agility of 
Body, skilful in Arms, and of a quick Diſpatch; equall ſhew ing himſelf both 
earneſt and advisd in all his Actions. He was very rea y in Imagination, for- 
wards in Attempt, couragious in Execution, and generally fortunate in the E- 
vent. There was no great Place of Implo ment or Charge which he would ra- 
ther affect for Glory, than refuſe for Peril or Pains; and in Service he uſually 
prov'd himſelf not only a skilful Commander by giving Directions, but alſo an 
admirable Soldier in uling his Weapon, ſometimes venturing his Perſon further 
than Policy would allow. His Expences were liberal and honourable, yet not 
exceeding the Meaſure of his Receipts; he was very courteous and familiar 
towards all Men, by which he procur'd more Love among the Meaner than the 
Greater. In all the Changes of his State, he was almoſt one and the ſame Man; 
in Adverſity never dejected, 4n Proſperity never ſecure; ſtill retaining his Ma- 
jeſty in one, and his Mildneſs in the other: Nor did the Continuance of his 
Reign bring him to any proud Behaviour; but in his latter Years he appear'd 
ſo mild and gentle, that it almoſt wore out all Hatred born him for the Death 
of King Richard. He would not eaſily be drawn into any Cauſe, but was firm 
and conſtant in a good one; yet was more eaſie to be either corrupted or abus d 
by flattering Speeches, than terrify'd by any Threats. His great Error was 
his mighty Thirſt after human Glory, which made him too little examine the 
juſt and religious Means of attaining it; for which the Vengeance of Heav'n 
ſeems to have met his Poſterity in the third Generation. 

There were ſeveral Acts of Piety and Charity done in this Reign, beſides thoſe 
by the famous Milliam of Wickam before- mention d; in naming of which, we 
ought not to paſs by the excellent Sir Richard Whittington Mayor of London, 
who erected a College in that City, with Lodgings and weekly Allowances for 
divers poor People. He erected that Gate of London calld Newgate, which be- 
fore was a loathſom Priſon; and built more than half of St. Bartholomew's Ho- 
ſpital in $9i#hfield, and the beautiful Library in the Gray-Friars now call'd 

hriſt's Hoſpital. He alſo built a great Part of the Eaſt End of Gu#ld-Hall, 
and a Chappel adjoining to it, with a Library of Stone, for the Cuſtody of 
the Records of the City; and in his laſt Will he ſhew'd the higheſt Marks of 
Compaſlion and Chriſtianity. Among the noted Men in this Reign, we muſt 
not forget the two famous Poets Geoffry Chaucer and John Gower, the two 
great Reformers of our Engliſh Tongue; of whom the firſt dy'd in the fourth 
of this Reign, and was bury'd in Weſtminſter Abby, and the other in the ninth, 
and was bury'd in St. Mary Overys in Seathwork. 
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ee . e 
| The Reign of King HE N R Y the Fifth. 


Containing 9 Tears, 4 Months, and 11 Days. 


Walfag. ENRY the Fourth, ſirnam'd Bullingbrook, was immediately ſuc- A. D. 
pn cecded by his eldeſt Son Henry of Monmouth, in the twenty ſixth |, 413. 
* Year of his Aye, and Prime of his Youth. Tho' ſome of his former Actions R | 

had rais'd the Fears of many, yet now the high Eſteem which the Nation had 1 - 

of his Perſon, produc'd ſuch an intire Confidence in him, that both Lords and 15“ = 

Commons upon the twenty fourth of March, offer d to ſwear Allegiance to him her. 

before he was crown'd, or had taken the cuſtomary Oath to govern according 

to Law. He generoutly thank'd them for their good Affections, and exhorted 

them in their ſeveral Stations to uſe all their Power for the Good of the Pub- 

lick; declaring, That he began his Reign with the Pardon of all that had of- 

fended him, and with ſuch a real Deſign of promoting his Peoples Happi- 

72 that he would be crown'd on no otber Condition than to employ his Au- 

thority for that End; praying to God, That if he foreſaw he would not prove 

a juſt and good Governor, he would pleaſe to take him immediately out of the 

World, rather than ſeat him on the Throne for a publick Calamity to his 

Country. On the Ninth = of April the Solemnities of his Coronation were He is crowd 

perſormd by Thomas Arundel 3 of Canterbury; which proving a . 

Day of extraordinary Storms, rais d divers ſuperſtitious Obſervations. He no- is noble Be- 

bly began his Reign with a Command of hjuafelf, and renounc'd with Diſdain g] wee. 

the Companions of his former Riots, who had flatter d themſelves with the 

Hopes of the higheſt Places of Honour and Preferment: He forbad them under 

ſevere Penalties to appreach his Perſon, or within ten Miles of his Court; and 

all the Favour they receiv'd was only to be diſmils'd with ſome liberal Gifts 

from his Royal Bounty. He next proceeded to make an Alteration among the 

Judges, and other Officers of the Crown, removing thoſe who were known or 

ſuſpected to be guilty of corrupt Practices, and advancing others, whoſe lute- 

grity and Abilities render'd them fit for the higheſt Imployments. And that the 

People might have free and impartial Juſtice, after the Example of his Father, 

it was his Cuſtom every Day, for an Hour or more after Dinner to lean on a 

Cuſhion and receive Petitions from his Subjects; where he patiently heard 

heir Complaints, and redreſs'd them. He alſo by Proclamation endeavour'd to 

provide againſt Corruption of Manners, and Abuſes in Government; in which 

he commanded the Clergy to be faithful in their ſacred Charge, and by their 

Lives as well as Sermons to afford Leſſons of Piety to the People: And likewiſe 

he enjoin'd the Laity to ferve God and obey their Soveraign, forbidding upon 

his higheſt Diſpleaſure all Adts of Adultery, wilful Perjurics, and prophane 

Swearing. And for a further Teſtimony of his generous and compaſlio- 

nate Diſpoſition, he remov'd the Body of King Richard, too meanly interr'd He remove; 

at Langley, in great State to Weſtminſter Abby, and there laid him enſhrin'd — 1 

by Queen Anne his firſt Wife, as he himſelf had deſir'd and appointed, found- minſter 44. 

ing a N Memorial, and an apnual Diſtribution of Mony to the Poor. 

And ſo nearly did his Death affect this innocent King, that he ſent to his Ho- 
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lineſs at Rome to be abſolv d from the Guilt of his Father's Act; and willingly 
perform'd what Penance was enjoin'd him. After which, he in Perſon at- 


tended the Obſequies of his Father, which were celebrated with great Solemni- 
ty at the City of Canterbury. 


i After 
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Proceedings A- 
gamft Sir John 
Oldcaſtle. 


He it Excom- 
municated. 


and condemn'd 
for Hereſie. 


After the Detect ion of a Conſpiracy made by one Mhitlock and ſome others 
a Parliament met in May, in which, the Commons petitioning the King fo 
the redreſling of Grievances, or for the Eſtabliſhment of good Orders, many 
wiſe Laws were enacted to make the Nation rich, flouriſhing and proſperous, 
And thus King Henry was eaſie and ſecure in the Beginning of his R 
only two intervening Diſaſters diminiſh'd the publick Joy and Satisfaction; 4 
great Plague which deſtroy'd Numbers of the People, and a violent Fire in 
Norwich, which laid in Athes moſt of that large City. Yet —_ the Cala- 
mities of theſe Times we might reckon the Sufferings of Sir John Oldcaſtle 
Lord Cobham, ſince it was a ſtrange Example of Injuſtice and Cruelty, that a 
Nobleman, endear'd to the King by his excellent Qualities, ſhould by the Ha- 
tred of the Clergy be implacably purſu'd to Ruin. This Knight, call d Lord 
Cobham, was in a publick Synod accusd by the Clergy of Herelie, in main- 
taining ſeveral of Hickliff's Opinions, and propagating them in the Dioceſes 
of London, Rocheſter and Hereford, againſt whom alſo ſome ſelect Inquiſitors 
at Oxford preſented his Name, with a great Number of Concluſions, which 
they had collected as Heretical. The King incens d by the Arch-Biſhop's Sug- 
geſtions againſt the Reformers call d Lollards, was further made to believe that 
they had ſet up Bills in divers Places, threatning, That a hundred thouſand 


eign, 


Perſons were ready for Arms againſt all that oppos d their Reformation, and 


among theſe the Lord Cobham his Knight was reputed the Chief. The King 
heard the Arch-Biſhop's Complaint, and being at Kennington, promis'd to 
confer with the Lord Cobham himſelf, which accordingly he did, urging him 
to ſubmit to the Cenſure of the Church, and be obedient to the Arch-Biſhop. 
But Cobham humbly told his Majeſty, That he ow'd his Sub jection only to 
himſelf, whom God had plac d as his ſole Vice-gerent to govern his People 
of England: But as to the Pope of Rome, he ow'd him no Service, nor would he 


pay him any; ſince he was convinc'd in his Conſcience, that he was the great 


Anti-Chriſt, the Son of Perdition, and the open Adverſary of God. This 
Anſwer receiv'd, was ſo deliver'd to the Arch-Biſhop, with Power to cite, exa- 
mine and puniſh, as their own Canons in ſuch Caſes had decreed. 


The Arch-Biſhop having ſo far obtain d his Deſign, by the Advice of ſeveral u 
iſſu'd out a Citation to him to appear at his Court at a certain Time, which © 


was delivered to him by one Fohn Butler, a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, 
becauſe the Summoner durſt not do it himſelf; and the Arch-Biſhop, that no- 
thing might be wanting, caus'd his Citation to be ſet upon the Gates of the 
Cathedral Church of Rocheſter, which were immediately pull'd down, as others 
again likewiſe, to the great Diſpleaſure of the Clergy, and the greater, becauſe 
the Actors could not be known. The Lord Cobham, knowing his Enemies 
Malice and his own Danger, refus'd to appear; whereupon he was excommu- 
nicated for Contumacy, and further Proceſſes were iſſu d out againſt him. In 
the mem Time he wrote a Form of his Faith, and preſented it himſelf 
to the King, who being prepoſſeſs d, refus'd to receive it, but ſuffer d him to 
be cited even in his own Preſence; when Cobham for his Purgation offer dea 
hundred Knights and Eſquires, which would not be accepted; after which, ac- 
cording to his Degree and Law of Arms, he requir'd a fingle Combat with 
either Chriſtian or Pagan as to the Truth of his Faith, the King and Council 
only excepted. This likewiſe was not permitted, ſo that he was oblig'd to ap- 
pear before the Arch-Biſhop and his Suffragans; where after divers Examina- 
tions, he anſwer'd, with ſuch Vivacity of Spirit and Courage, that the whole 
Convocation was amaz'd, and at a loſs how to reply. Notwithſtanding which 
he was ſolemnly condemn'd for a Heretick, and committed to the Tower of 
London; and in the ſame Synod the Arch-Biſhop enacted that Heretical Decree, 
That the Holy Scriptures ſhould not be tranſlated into the Engliſß Tongue. 
And it is remarkable that not long after, the ſame Arch-Biſhop was ſeiz'd with 
4 {trange Diſtemper in his Tongue, which ſo exceſſively ſwell'd it, that po quite 
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5 ivd hi is Speech, and ſhortly after put an end to his Life. As to 
Cw elf, he fon made an Eſcape from the Tower into Wales, which , He fer ow 
gave an Occaſion to his Enemies to raiſe new Jealouſies; and they confidently ö 
allur'd the King that he and his Adherents had a Deſign upon his Life, and that 
in St. Giles's Fields near Holbourn twenty thouſand were to meet in Order to 
deſtroy the Monaſteries of Weſtminſter, St. Albans, all the Religious Houſes of 
London, and the Cathedral of St. Paul's. The King therefore in Perſon, af- 
ter Midnight enter d theſe Fields with a great Army, where, as their Enemies 
relate, he apprehended eighty of that Faction, who declar'd They came to ſeek 
e Lord Cobham. But their Friends alledge, That in thoſe Days of Perſecution, 
ſuch Aſſemblies had been often made to hear the Goſpel preach'd to them, which 
otherwiſe they could not enjoy: So that in this Place, then overgrown with 
Buſhes, and unfit for Armies, thoſe few were aſſembled to hear 7ohn Beverly, 
a pions Divine, without any Thoughts of Treaſon, having tor their Com- 
manders no greater Men than Sir Roger Acton, Beverly, and Morly, a Knight, 
4 Miniſter, and a Maltman. But we leave theſe Apologies to others; only the 
Lord Cobham could not be found, tho' the King had promis'd a thouſand Marks 
to any Man that ſhould take him, and alſo great Privileges to any Town or Cit 
in England where he was diſcover'd: By which it may be gueſs'd, ſays Wal. 
ing ham, that near the whole Kingdom then embrac'd his Opinions; thirty ſeven 
of that Aſſembly were condemn'd, of whom ſeven were conſum d with Fire; 
Aclon, Beverly and Morly were likewiſe executed as Traitors. 
Upon Arch-Biſhop Arundels Death, Henry Chicheley, a great Champion A. D. 
againſt the Lollarde, was by the King's Conſent and the Monks of Canterbury 
clected their Arch-Biſhop, which the politick Elect neither accepted nor refus'd, 2 5 * 
but left it to the Will and Pleaſure of the Pope; who at firſt was diſplcas d that Reg. 5. 
they had proceeded ſo far without his Directions, yet was ſoon pacify'd b 
Chicheley's Submiſſion, and ſome particular Gratitications. This Man, tho 'not fl 
conſpicuons for his Birth as Arundel, yet was as ſtrong for the Clergy, and more 
in favour with his King, as the Sequel prov'd. His firſt Eſſays of both were ſuf- 
ficiently ſhown in a Parliament held at Lezceſter, where the former Deſign againſt 
the Church-Lands was reviv'd, and a Bill exhibited accordingly ; in which 
it was demonſtrated, "That the Temporalties upon which the Religious and Great Deſigns 
other Spiritual Perſons liv d ſo luxuriouſly and waſtefully, amounted to three t Eccleſs- 
hundred and twenty two thouſand Marks yearly; and that beſides the ſaid Sum, I + 
divers Religious Houſes poſſeſs d as many Temporalt ies as would maintain fifteen 
thouſand Prieſts and Clerks, allowing to each Man ſeven Marks a Year. This 
Bill, ſays Hall, caus'd the fat Abbots to ſweat, the proud Priors to frown, the 
poor Friars to curſe, the fooliſh Nuns to weep, and all her Merchants to fear 
that Babel would fink : And here indeed the exceſſive Power began to diminiſh, 
when by the Authority of this Parliament, a hundred and ten Priories Alian 
were ſuppreſs'd, and all their Poſſeſſions given to the King and his Heirs for 
ever. 1 herefore to avert the impending Storm 1t was politickly concluded by 
Chicheley and others, That the moſt effectual Courle was to find the young 
King ſoine other Employment for the Vigour of his Courage, which might 
otherwiſe prove dangerous to them. Accordingly they judg'd it neceſſary to 
turn his 'Thoughts to War and Glory, and to ſolicit his Ambition, by remind- 
ing him of the Title he had to the Crown of France, deſcended to him by the 
mighty Edward the 'Third. Therefore in a formal premeditated Speech be- 
fore the King in Parliament the politick Arch-Biſhop with all his Rhetorick ſet 
forth his Majeſty's unqueſtionable Title to the Realm of France from the moſt 
IIluſtrious of all his Predeceſſors Edward the Third, who bravely attempted to The Arch li. 
conquer by Arms, what he could not obtain by a juſt Treaty. That his Ma- AB. noel 
jeſty had the ſame Title to demand that Crown, and the ſame Reaſons to de- : 
nounce Il ar upon a Refuſal. He added, That as he was fot that the 
French would oppoſe their imaginary Salick Law againſt that Claim, ſo he 


knew 
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knew that they would contradict themſelves in aſſigning the Original of that 
Law ; and if it were granted that ſuch a Law was in Being, yet France was 
not concern'd in it. lor it was in vain for them to pretend that it was made 
by Pharamond the Founder of their Monarchy, «when no mention was made of 
it till above four hundred Tears after his Death: And this was when Charles 
the Great returning from the Conqueſt of Saxony, part of his Army paſs'd the 
Sala, and ſetled between that River and the Elle, and from the Name of the 


former were call'd Salick-Gauls: Which new Colony deteſting the vicious Man- 


ners of the German Women, by a Law prohibited that Sex from inheriting 
Lands in their ſmall Dominions. But what was this to the French Nation ? 
How could they prove that by this Law their Crown could not deſcend to any 
Daughter of their Kings, unleſs they could prove their Country to be ſituated 
between thoſe two German Rivers. And if all were true which they report 
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of their boaſted Law, how could they uſe it as an Argument agamſt the Right 
of the Engliſh Kings, when they never made it any Bar in the Succeſſion of 
their own. For it manifeſtly appear'd, That t he Title of the great Pepin, the 
Claim of Hugh Capet, the Poſſeſſion of Lewis the Saint, and of all the French 
Kings to that Day, were derru'd from Female Heirs , ſo that the Name of 
the Snlick-Law was but a ſhifting Illuſion to debar the Engliſh Kings from 
their Claim to the French Crown. But granting that ſuch a Law had al. 
ways been obſerv'd, yet it was contrary to the Laws of God, and the Cuſtoms 
of all Nations; ſo that the French alone violated the Statutes of Heaun, 
and flighted the Laws of Mankind, that they might devolue their Crown on 
whom they pleas d. But if his Majeſty would extend his righteous Arms in- 


to the Bowels of France, 10 true Engliſhman but was ready to devote his [Life 


and Fortune to the glorious Service of ſo great a King, And in full Perſua- 


ſton of the Fuſtice and Succeſs of the War, the Clergy, beſides their extraor- 


The King and 
Nobility join 

with the Mo- 
ion. 


An Embaſſie 
ſent to France. 


dinary Prayers to Heawn, had given ſuch Sums of Mony to maintain it, as 
had never bein granted to any of his Predeceſſors. 


This Speech, which elevated the Thoughts of the whole Aſſembly, was u“. 
ſtrenuouſly ' debated and examin'd by the Earl of Meſtmorland, Governor of © 


the Marches of Scotland, and the Duke of Exeter Uncle to King Henry. The 
former thongl:t it moſt ſafe, firſt to check the Scots, as the neareſt and moſt 
certain Enemies; bur the latter judg'd it better Policy to begin with France, 
the Root and Support of the other, eſpecially ſince it was now diſtracted by the 
grand Factions of Burgundy and Orleans. The Arguments of the latter ſoon 
por with the King and his Brothers, who being young, and fir d with the 
roſpect of new Glorics, became impatient to ſignalize their Courage againſt 
the old Enemics of their Country: And the ſame gallant Spirit being diffus d 
through the Minds of the reſt of the Nobility, they all declard for a War 
againſt France; which being thus reſolvd, the Parliament was prorogu'd to 
Weſtminſter. There the King's Generolity was ſhown to Henry Percy, Son to 
the famous and valiant Hotſpur, who was now reſtor'd to the Earldom of Nor- 


thumberland, and to all the Lands and Dignitics which his Grand-father and 
Father had forfeited to the Crown. 


The War againſt France being determin'd, an honourable Embaſſie was di- Cie 
ſpatch d to that Kingdom, which firſt demanded the Crown of France to be re- 


ſign d to King Henry; but ſoon after deſcended only to require thoſe Provinces 
which his Predecefſors had poſſeſs d in that Kingdom, together with the French 
King's Daughter, the Princeſs Catharine, to be marry'd to King Henry, with a 
Portion of two Millions of Crowns, two of which were to equal an Engliſh 
Noble. Theſe Demands were thought too high and extravagant, and were re- 
jected, and others offer d by the French, but to no Effect. Whereupon a ſe- 
cond Embaflie was ſent over in the Beginning of the following Year, which 
inſiſting upon the ſame Demands, was at laſt diſhonourably treated. Particu- 
larly the Dauphine of France, as Cuxton ailurcs us, in Deriſion one T0 
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Henry a Tun of Tennis-Balls, intimating that his Youth and Practices had 
been more agreeable to thoſe, than the rough Exerciſe of Arms. But the brave 
Hero, fir d with the Reſentment of this open Affront, declar'd, That he would The King's An. 
return his Preſent in ſuch dreadful Balls, as the Gates and Walls of Paris ' Hay 
ſhould not be ſlrong enough to rebound. _—_— 


nut. II. How dangerous it is for Prinoes to Jeſt upon each other ſoon appear d A. D. 
uu. jn the great Preparations King Henry made to invade France; who finding that 141 
the French Court only amus'd him with little Artifices, vain Offers and Promi- 5 a 
ſts, reſolv'd to vindicate his Cauſe by an open War, He had then about Reg.; 
eight hundred thouſand Crowns in his Treaſury: He furniſh'd out a ſtrong Gree Prepa- 
Fleet, and beſides his own Ships, he hir'd of the Holanders and Zealanders fn, 2 
many Tranſport Veſſels. He raisd Troops, provided Engines of Battery of f 
vaſt Bulk and Force, and appointed the Rendezvous of his Fleet and Army to 
be at Southampton upon the twenty fourth Day of June following. The Peo- 
le chearfully contributed the neceſſary Aids of Men and Mony, and the Nobi- 
lity according to Cuſtom brought their Proportion of Soldiers into the Field 
and all Mens Mouths and Hearts were fill'd with the Diſcourſe of Conquering 
France. The French dreading theſe Preparations, ſolicited the Scots to make 
Inroads into England; but Sir Robert Umfrevil, a valiant Knight of the Gar- The Scots . 
ter, with only four hundred Men, ingag'd the Scots Army confiſting of near Tae. 
two thouſand, and defeated them: Then with three hundred and ſixty Priſo- 
ners and great Spoil he return d triumphantly to Rokesborough Caſtle, of which 
he was Governor. 
. The French King finding his Deſigns ineffectual, reſolv'd upon an Embaſſie 4» tm 
ſr into England to endeavour for an Accommodation. The chief of the Ambaſ- #9” France. 
ſadors was the Arch-Biſhop of Bourges, who with the reſt was ſolemnly intro- 
duc'd to King Henry at Wincheſter, who in great State was ſitting in his Cham- 
ber in Robes of Cloth of Gold, and negligently leaning on a Cuſhion. His 
three Brothers, the Dukes of Clarence, Bedford and Gloceſter, his Uncle the 
Duke of Tork, with many other Noblemen, ſtood on his right Hand; and ſe- 
veral Biſhops on his Left. The Ambaſſadors paid their Reſpects to him on the 
Knee, and made an Offer of ſeveral Territories iti France, together with the 
French King's Daughter the Princeſs Katharine, and a Dowry of eight hun- 
dred thouſand Crowns in Gold, if King Henry would immediately disband his 
Army, and conclude a Peace. Theſe Propoſals occaſion d ſeveral Conferences, 
but the King and his Friends inſiſted upon higher Demands; which being re- 
fusd, War was immediately denounc'd to proſecute the King's juſt Rights to 
the Crown of France. When the Ambaſſadors heard this, they forgot the Re- 
ſpe& due to crown'd Heads, and in Cantempt broke out into an indecent Laugh- 
ter; and the Arch-Biſhop of Bourges with the higheſt Indignation told the 
King, That he was ſo far from having a Right to the Crown of France, that .,, Ambaſſs- 
he had none to that of England, which belong d to King Richard's Heirs. ders refled on 
Therefore what could move him to ſhow that Contempt to the moſt Chriſtian ling Henry. 
King, the moſt noble, excellent and potent of all Monarchs? Could he ima- | 
gine that he offer'd his beautiful Daughter, with ſo bax' a Part of his Do- 
minions, out of Fear of his Arms? No, he condeſcenaed to theſe Terms out 
75 11 4 Love to Peace, and Pity of the Calamities which the People of 
oth Nations muſt ſuffer in a laſting War. After this they demanded a fafe 
Conduct out of his Dominions, and that he would ſend his Anſwer by Writing 
under his Hand and Seal. The juſt and moderate King bore all this Storm of 
Words with great Temper; and tho' a provoking Indignity was offer'd him, he 
would not violate the Laws of Nations by injuring the Perſons of Ambaſſadors. 
He granted them all that they laſt demanded, and ſatisfy'd himſelf with letting 
them know That they might go when they pleas'd, and that he would ſoon His Anfwrr 1 
follow them into France, not as into their Country, but his own rightful Inhe- them. 
rulance, 
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ritance, which he would recover by the Aſſiftance of Heav/n, and the Power 
of his Sword. | 


King Henry having diſmiſs'd the French Ambaſſadors, proceeded in his Jour- ug, 
ney to oat hemptes, where he defign'd to embark his Army; but before his th 


Arrival, by the Advice of his Council, he caus d Copies to be drawn of the 

Treaties which had been made between his Father Henry IV. and the Court of 

France, concerning the Reſtitution of Gaſcony to the Crown of England 

which Treaties were now by the French openly violated and neglected. Theſe 

Copies being firſt ſcal'd by a publick Notary, were ſent to a General Council 

then ſitting at Conſtance, under the Emperor S;gi/mynd and other Printes of 

Europe, that all Chriſtendom might know what Injury was done to him by the 

faithleſs Dealings of the French, and that contrary to his Inclinations he was 
conſtrain d to take up Arms in Vindication of his juſt Rights. Being arriv d at 
Southampton, he ſent Antelope his Purſivant at Arms with another Letter to 

His new De- the French King, written in Latin, with renew d Proteſtations That it was 
mands to the 10% Auarice or Ambition that mob'd him to War, but a juſt Deſign to recover 
— _ Rights ; therefore he once more requir'd him to reftore thoſe Provinces 
which had bern ſo often demanded by his Ambaſſadors. That it was only the 

Fear of God, and Love of Peace, that made him ſo moderate in his De- 

mands ; for which Reaſon he was now ready to relmquiſh fifty thouſand of 

the Crowns offer d in Marriage with the Princeſs, if with her he would deli. 

ver up what his Predeceſſors had anciently poſſeſs'd in France. That his De. 

ſire was to enjoy a peaceful Life with that excellent Princeſs, in whom he 

ſhould be happy, but he could not do any Thing to the Prejudice of his Rights 

The French and Honour. The French King in his Anſwer declar'd That the Demands of 
King's Anſwer. the King of England were unjuſt, and that it was ſtrangely prepoſterous for 
| one to make Love to a Princeſs when cover'd with the Blood of her Father's 
Subjetts, But ſince he was reſolv'd to be his Enemy, and in a Hoſtile Man- 


ner to enter his Dominions, he ſhould find him prepar'd to make ſuch Oppoſe- 
tion as ſhould eaſily repel him. 
A great Con- 


— made of a dangerous Conſpiracy form d againſt him in the Army, which might 


have put an inglorious End to all his Defigns: For the French embracing this 2 


Opportunity of working upon the diffatisfy'd Spirits of fome of the Engliſh 
Nobility, manag d a private Intrigue with Richard Earl of Cambridge Brother 
to the Duke of Tor, Henry Scroop Lord Treaſurer, and Sir Thomas Grey a 
Privy-Counſellor, animating them to conſpire againſt the Crown and Life of 
their Prince. To carry on which Delign, a vaſt Sum, no leſs than a Million 
of Gold, was remitted to them; which made the French Ambaſſadors fo conti- 
dent, that when they return d they freely declar'd That the King of England 
would either alter his Purpoſe of invading France, or rather loſe his Life in 
the Conſpiracy. - The Defign of theſe Men was to raiſe an Army, and carrying 
Edmund. Earl of Marche with them into IVales, to perſuade him to aſſume 
the Goverrunent, as true Heir to the Crown, in Defiance of Henry of Lanca- 
fler as an Uſurper. Yet ſtill they were to make uſe of King Richard's Name, 
and Sir Thomas Grey, was to procure One out of Scotland, who nearly reſem- 
bled him, in order to induce young Percy to join them with a competent Force. 

This grand Deſign being diſcover'd by the Conſpirators to the Earl of 
Marche, with the greateſt Ihreats and ſtricteſt Obligations, the Earl foreſceing 
the diſmal Conſequences to the Nation, gencroutly revea!'d it to the King hint 
ſelf, who was extreamly ſtartled at the Ingratitude of thoſe Men he had ſo ſig- 
nally favour'd. wes ſoon ſecur d their Perſons, he in a publick Aſſembly 
of his Nobility and Officers, with the juſt Reſentments due from injur d Ma- 
jeſty, told them, That fince they had conſpir'd to murder him, the Head and 
Father of the People, it was not to be doubted, but that they alſo had mar- 
ked out all thoſe brave Men for Slaughter, to their Country's Ruin, and their 


own 
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King Henry being ready to embark on the laſt Day of July, a Diſcovery was ::. 
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Hill; his Brother Clarence was ſent with ſome Regiments to lodge upon the 
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own perpetual Infamy : Therefore ſince they had been guilty of ſuch an exe- | 
crable Crime, they ſhould without Mercy receive the juſt Demerits of their | 
Villany. Whereupon the Criminals were led out to Execution, which was 27. Cenfyira- 
perform'd in the Sight of the whole Army. The Earl of Cambridge had wrot “ a Fg: 
a ſubmiſſive and pathetical Letter to the King to obtain his Pardon, but could 
gain no greater Favour than to be beheaded with Sir Thomas Grey, while the 
Lord Scroop was put to the moſt infamous Puniſhment of Hanging, Drawing 
and Quartering. After the Execution the King again expreſs'd his Reſent- 
ments before his Nobility and Officers, and further declar'd, That if they 
would be faithful to him in this juſt War, he would not only be a Partner 
with them in all Hazards, but alſo foremoſt in the Danger. All were mov'd 
with his generous Declaration, and expreſs'd their Loyalty in joyful Acclama- 
tions and Vows for his Safety and Succeſs, proteſting, That while they were 
able to draw a Sword, they would defend him againſt the ſecret Plots, or 
open Force of his Enemies. The King rejoic'd to hear the Expreſſions of ſuch 
a general Affection, and hop'd that all Diſcontents were extinguiſh'd in the 
Blood of the executed Traitors: Bur as the Scenes of Futurity are beyond the 
Proſpect of all Human Wiſdom, he did not ſce that this Conſpiracy was but a 
Spark of that Flame which afterwards broke forth to conſume his Houſe and 
Family. | 
The King being attended by his two Brothers the Dukes of Clarence and The King and 
Gloceſter, his Uncles the Duke of Tork and Earl of Dorſet, with the Farls of ut 2 
Kent, Cornwall and Huntington, and a great Body of Nobility and Gentry, 
ſet Sail upon Wedneſday the ſeventh of Auguſt, with a Fleet of tifteen hundred 
Veſſels, and an Army conſiſting of fix thoufand Men at Arms, and twenty 
four thouſand Archers, beſides Gunners, Engineers, Artificers and Pioneers, 
On the fifteenth of the ſame Month the King arriv'd at the Mouth of the Ri- 
ver Kyne in France within three Miles of Harſleur, where he landed his Men; He land. wn 
and falling devoutly upon his Knees, deſir'd God's Afliftance to recover his Normandy. 
Right, making Proclamation upon Pain of Death, that Churches (ſhould be 
ſpar'd from all Violence, that Church-Men, Women and Children ſhould not 
be hurt, abus'd or injur'4. Then conferring the Honour of Knighthood upon 
many of his Followers, he aſſign d his Standards to Men of greateſt Strength 
and Courage; which done he aſcended the Hill near adjoining, and from thence 
took a View of the Town of Harfleur, reſolving to make that the firſt Eſſay of 
his Fortunes in France. The Town being ſtrong and commodiouſly ſeated be- 
tween two Hills, the King took Poſſeſſion of that next the Sen, at the Foot of 
which he caus'd a deep Ditch to be made, and fill'd it with Water; and raiſing 
the Rampier to a great Thickneſs, he erected many Sconces of Harth upon it 
like little Caſtles, ſet thick together, between which were narrow Spaces for 
the Soldiers to ſally out as Occaſion requir d. The Intrenchment thus finiſlid 
from the Rock to the Sea, and the Horſes, Ammunition and Proviſions all 
brought on Shore, the King with the greateſt Part of his Army march'd up the 


other Hill, which by reaſon of the Nature of the Ground and Way prov'd to 
be a nine Miles March. 'This being gain'd, the King commanded his Ships to xe lege, the 
caſt Anchor as near the Town as with Safety they could, by which the Place Seng Town of 
became beſieg d both by Sea and Land; then he mounted his Artillery, began fleur. 
his Mines, brought his Works cloſe to the Ditch, prepar'd Faſcines to fill it, 
and ſoon won the Lower Town. 

Within the Town Monſieur Gracourt was Governor, who accompany'd with 
ſome Noblemen, and a hundred Knights and Eſquires, and a conſiderable Force, 
ſally d out of the Caſtle upon that Quarter where the Earls of Huntington and 
Cornwall lay, by whom, with Loſs on either Side, they were repuls'd, the 
Gates fir d, ſome Breaches made, and Fire-Works ſhot into the Streets, to the 
great Annoyance of the Beſieged. But nothing diſcourag'd them more than the 

mm Mines 
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Mines made under the Walls; againſt which, tho they often counter-1nin'd, and 
bravely fought Hand to Hand with the Beſiegers, yet they ſoon found that it 
would be of little Advantage to them, the Walls being likely to fall, and ſich 
Breaches made in them, that they perceiv'd King Henry was reſolv'd to carr 
the Town by Storm. Whereupon Gracourt the Governor, foreſceing the im- 
minent Danger, defir'd a Parley, and promis d to ſurrender the Town, if not 
relicv'd by a certain fix'd Day. While the King lay before the Town, he ſent 
a Letter of Deliance to the Dauphine of France, in which he challeng'd him to 
a ſingle Combat, that the Lives of ſo many Men might be ſpar d, and their 
Conteſt honourably decided by themſelves; on Condition that if the Danphine 
fell in the Encounter, the Crown of France and its Dependencies ſhould he de- 
liver'd to King Henry after the preſent French King's Death. In the mean 
Time the Beſieg d being reduc'd to great Neceſſities, ſollicited their King for 
Relief, which was often promis'd, but to ſo little Effect, that at length upon 
the twenty ſecond Day of September, Gracourt the Governor relolv'd to ſub. 
mit; and accordingly with twenty four ſclect Captains and Burgers he came out 
of the Town to King Henry, who then ſate in his Pavilion under a Cloath of 
Statc, his brave Nobles about him, and the Earl of Kime upon his right Hand, 
bearing his Casket with an Imperial Crown upon it, beſet with Jewels of ine- 
ſtimable Price. The Governor and the reſt proſtrating themſelves at the King's 
Feet, deliver d to him the Keys of the Town, according to the Covenants 
After five made between them, which was a Ceſſation of Arms for five Days, and then if 
wn x no Relief came, to ſurrender the Town to him, and to deliver into his Hand 
derr. thirty of their chief Men to ſtand for Life or Death at his own Pleaſure ; the 
reſt were to depart without Armour, Weapons, or any of their Goods : And 
thus was this important Town ſurrender'd, after five Weeks Siege. 
On the following Day one of the King's Brothers made his Entrance in great % 
Pomp, and tender'd to the Inhabitants an Oath of Fidelity to King Henry, &. 
and ſent ſuch as refus'd into England. He gave Liberty to all the Eccleſia- 
{ticks, and to the Ladies to go out in their beſt Habits, {trietly forbidding all 
immodeſt and Iicenrrious Behaviour to them; after which they were by the Eu- 
gliſb furniſh'd with Bread and Wine for their Journey to Roan. The Garriſon 
and Officers were made Prifoners of War, and the Town was abandon'd to be 
plunder'd by the Soldiers, who inrich'd themſelves with the Spoils of a Place 
grown opulent by Piracy; but in exact Obſervance of the King's Command, 
they forbore offering the leaſt Violence to the Chaſtity of Women. King Heu- 
ry's Entrance into the Town was not with Triumphal Ornaments like Czar; 
into Rome, but in the moſt humble Manner walking barefoot through the 
Streets to the Church of St. Martin, where he ſolemnly gave Thanks to the 
Giver of all Victory for the Proſperity of his Arms. The Officers and Centle- 
men, and all of any Quality, were receiv'd by him with great Civility, and 
entertain d ſuitably to their Rank. Deſigning to fortitie and garriſon the Place, 
he clear d it of Women and Children, of aged poor and diſeas'd People, whom 
he ſuffer d not wy to carry with them what they cquld, but gave to every one 
Fance, five Sols for a preſent Subſiſtance. He took care likewiſe to people the Place 
* ” with new Inhabitants in room of thoſe remov'd, and to that end iſſu'd out a 
Proclamation throughout England, that all Perſons who would come over and 
ſettle in Harfleur, ſhould have Houſes ſecur'd to them and their Heirs: Upon 
which Invitation great Numbers of Eng/ih Men tranſplanted themſelves and 
Families thither. At laſt he conſtituted his Uncle Beaufort Earl of Dorſet 
Governor of the Town, with whom he join d Sir ohn Faltolf; and having 
repair d the Fortifications, he plac'd a Garriſon in it of about two thouſand ſe- 
lect Men. And now the Seaſon being far advanc'd, and the Army extreamly 
diminiſh'd by Slaughter and Diſtempers, it was reſolv'd to ſend the Remainder 
into Ne at Calais and the neighbouring Villages. But for the 
Glory of the Enghſs Name, and that there might be no Appearance to re- 
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roach a victorious King, it was likewiſe reſolv'd not to go by Sea, but to 


march directly thro th 
The French Court, 


e Enemy's Country. ; 

notwithſtanding it ſwarm'd with Factions, while under 
Gs, a weak and diſtemper'd King, the great Men ſought to make themſelves greater, 
vi". and the common Enemy endangering all, King Charles, the Dauphine, his 
Brother of Ponthieu, the King of Sicily, the Dukes of Berry and Bretaign, 
with the whole Power of France aſſembled at Roan, and in Council concluded 
that the Engliſh ſhould be ingag d before they got to Calais, and reſolvd im- 
de King Henry as much as poſſible. This was attempted 
for beſides their continual Skirmiſhes 
wn the Bridges, cut down Trees, 


mediately to incommo 
ſoon after his Removal from Harfleur; 


upon his marching Army, they broke dos ; 
ſtopp'd the H —— ſtuck ſharp Stakes in the Fords and other Places, laid 


Ambuſcades, and convey'd all Victuals and Subſiſtance out of the Countries 


through which the Eng liſb ſhould paſs. 
concluded, that as a Deer caught in a Loil, K 
would be enſnar'd, who now was arriv'd at Virron, with a Deſign to paſs the 


River Somme at Blanchtaque: But that being ſo well fortify'd againſt him, he 

chang d his Purpoſe, march'd by Wormes, and incamp'd at Baile, intending 

to have paſs'd the River at Port de Remy 3 but that being alſo ſecur d, he paſs'd 

r Hargeſt, while the French Army march'd uon the other 

he Conduct of Charles de Albert Conftable of France. King 

Henry ſtill endeavouring to paſs the River Somme, relolv'd to try it even at 

the Mouth, and paſting by Amiens, Bowes and Corbie, he Incamp'd in a 

Valley adjoining, where he commanded his Archers to provide Stakes ſhar- 

pen'd at both Ends, which afterwards prov'd of ſingular Uſe to him. Then 

hearing by his Spies that the River was fordable at Berhencourt, by the negli- 

gent Guard of them of St. Quintins, he paſs'd the Water, but not without the 

help of Bridges. The Soldiers both weary and faint, many of them ſick, and ne iextream- 

their Proviſions conſum'd twelve Days before, with invincible Patience now fed “ imd. 

upon Nuts, Roots and Berries, and any thing that the Woods afforded them. 

I hey ſpent the Days in great Toil and long Marches, the Nights were cold 

and wet, and no good Lodgings to be found, and the French were always ho- 

vering about them, without Intermiſſion. According to the Trench Writers 

theſe Circumſtances mov d King Henry to offer the Reſtitution of Harſleur, and 

other Advantages, provided he might be allowed a free Patlage to Calais. But 

however he gain'd great Relief by the Juſtice and Piety he us'd in thoſe Parts: 

For tho be was in the midſt of Enemies, and his Soldiers pinchid with greateſt 

Wants, he commanded upon Pain of Death that none of his Army ſhould 

rob any Church; in which when one of his Men had offended, he firſt caus'd 

be made, and then puniſh'd the Offender with Death. 'The Fame 

of this Act induc'd the common People, contrary to the ſtrict Commands of the 

French King, frequently to ſupply the fainting Eugliſb with their own Provi- 

enry march'd through infinite Ditticultics in ſe- 

veral Places, till about the End of October he arriv'd in View of the French 

Army near Agincourt in the County of St. Paul; upon Notice of which, he me arrives near 

commanded all his Horſemen to alight, and the whole Army kneeling down, Agincourt. | 

with Eyes and Hands lifted up to Heaven, implor d the Divine Ailittance to 

make them victorious. | 

The French Army now lying between King Henry and the Town of Calais, 

„ the General D' Albert, in Conjunction with the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon 

&. ſent three Heralds to the King of England with a Challenge to give him Bat- 
tel, leaving it to him to aſlign the Time and Place. The King honourably en- 
tertain'd the Heralds, and ſent them back with rich Marks of his Liberality ; 
but he employ'd two of his own to lignifie to the French Generals, That they 
well knew that of late he had continu d a conſtant March, and they might 
have fought him when they pleas'd ; therefore if they deſir d a general Battel, 
there was no need of appointing Time and Place, ſince they ſhould alu 
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nd him in the open Field: That his great Care was not to do any Thing un- 
3 of Limſelf and as he would not be the firſt Aggreſſor, ſo when — at- 
zack'd he would not decline fighting: That he was reſolv'd to continue his Marci 
to Calais, and whoever ſought to flop him ſhould find Danger in the Attempt. 
ay he advis'd them not to oppoſe his Paſſage, that thoſe Fields might 
not be ſtain dᷓ with Chriſtian Blood, On the twentieth Day of October, the 
French Generals ſent again to King Henry, to ſignifie That they would give 

A Day agreed him Battel on the Saturday following, He gave the Herald two hundreq 
on for Bartel. Crowns, and a rich Robe; and now being ſure of Battel, he rod every Day in 
Armour, and us'd all the moſt ingaging Methods to rouge the Courages of his 

brave Soldiers, who were all reſolv'd to ſtand their Ground, notwithſtanding the 

vaſt Diſproportion of the Armics. And David Gam, who attended the King with 

a Party of valiant We/ſhmen, having been ſent to review the Strength of the Ene- 

my, made this gallant Report to his Royal Maſter, May it pleaſe you, my Liege, 

there are enow to be kill'd, enow to be taken Priſoners, and enow to run away. 

The great Ine- Indeed the odds as to Numbers were exceeding great; for the Englifþ Army con- 
2%, J % ſiſted of no more than nine or ten thouſand Men, whereas the French, according 
Ns to their own Writers, amounted to a hundred and forty, and as ſome ſay a 
hundred and fifty thouſand Men; and alſo with this remarkable Difference, that 

the French were fre(h and vigorous, and well ſupply'd with Proviſions, and the 

Engliſh weary'd with long Marches, and half ſtarv'd for want of Neceſſaries. 

Theſe mighty Advantages made the French ſo preſuming and confident of Vi- 

Rory, that they thought of nothing leſs than the Ruin of the whole Engl; 

Army, and fo to repair the Diſhonour their Nation had ſuffer d at Creſſy and 

Poicliers. They now refolv'd, ſince they had inclos d them, that none ſhould 

eſcape the Sword, but the King and his chief Commanders, who ſhould be reſervd 

for the Ornaments of a Triumph. They divided the imaginary Spoil among them- 

ſelves, diſpos'd of the Priſoners, and propos'd to lead the Captive King into 

Paris; commanding all the neighbouring Cities and Towns to make publick 
Rejoicings as for a certain Victory, and in Scorn they ſent one to King Henry 

The Confidence with this inſolent Demand, hat he would give for his Ranſom? His An- 
of the French. ſwer was, That he hop'd within a few Hours to reduce the French to ſuch « 
Condition, that they ſhould have the ſole Care of providing Ranſoms. As the 

French were fluſh'd with the Aſſurance of Victory, it was no wonder that they 

ſcornfully rejc&ed the Herald whom the prudent King Henry had ſent with 

Offers to reſtore Harfleur, and to compenſate all the Damages of the War, with 

other Conceſſions, if they would open to him a free and undiſturb d Pailage in- 

to England. Yet ſtill ſome of the wiſeſt of the French Commanders were 

againſt coming to a Battel, and particularly the old Duke of Berry, who had 


himſelf been an Eye Witneſs of the Eng/z Valour at the famous Battel of 
Poitiers. 


King Henry finding his fair Offers refus'd, with invincible Bravery reſolv'd to — 
commit his Cauſe to God, and the Valour of his Soldiers; and having the % 
King Henry's Night before the Battel call'd a Council of his Officers, he declar'd, That © 


Preparations. ſince the implacable Enemy would be ſatisfy'd with nothing but their Blood, 
there were now no Hopes of Safety but in the Protection of Heav'n, and their 
own Courages: That if they would rely upon thoſe two, they had no Reaſon 
to fear an Army ſo far exceeding them in Strength and Number: Therefore 
confeſſing their Sins, and making Peace with the Almighty, they ſhould prepare 
for the glorious Battel, not doubling but he would be their Deliverer. This 
important Night was careleſsly ſpent by the French in Feaſtings, Triumphs and 
all the Inſults of mercileſs Conquerors; but by the Engliſb in Watchings, va- 
liant Reſolves, and a manly Regard to their emergent Circumſtances ; having 
their Spirits all the Time enliven'd by the cheartul Sounds of warlike Inſtru- 
ments. The important Morn approaching, the French took the Field, preſling 
forwards who ſhould come ſooneſt to a moſt eaſie and certain Victory, having 
their greateſt Strength in Horſe. Againſt the powerful Force of which, King 
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Advantage of his Ground, and ſtood expecting to give the French 


Charge; but when he found them not to move, and that the cager Impatience of 
a his 


y with great Art plac'd his Archers on each fide his main Body nicely de- 
7288 by rp Piles Ko Stakes, fix or ſeven Foot long, and removeable at Plea- 
ſure. But particularly he 'order'd two hundred Bow-Men of extraordinary 
Strength and Agility to lodge themſelves in a low Meadow, where a deep Ditch 
full of Water might ſecure them from the Horſe, and the Buſhes cover then! 
from Sight. The Flanks of the Army were guarded by Woods on both ſides, 
in one of which the King ambuſh'd a ſtrong Body of Horſe, with Orders to 
attack the Enemy in the Rear when the Battel was join d, which they ſucceſs- 
fully perform'd. The Van was commanded by the Duke of Zork, which Sta- 
tion, as a Place of moſt Danger and Honour, he had deſir d; and with him 


were join'd the Lords Beaumont, Willoughby and Stanhope, In the main Bat- 


tel all in compleat ſhining Armour rod the King himſelf, his Shield quarter'd 
with the Royal Arms of England and France; on his Helmet for a Creſt he 
had a bright Crown of Gold, fram'd after the Imperial Faſhion z his Horſe, 
of a fierce Courage, had his Furniture and Capariſons richly embroider d with 
the victorious Enſigns of the Engliſb Monarchy ; and before his Majeſty in 
Gold and ſplendid Colours the Royal Standard was born, and many other Ban- 
ners in warlike Order wav'd with the Wind. On the other ſide the French 
drew up in three Lines, the firſt led by the Conſtable of France, the Dukes of 
Orleans and Bourbon, and ſeveral other of the Nobility, who all ſtrove to come 
in for the Honour of the firſt Charge. The ſecond Line was commanded by 
the Duke of Berry, the Earls of Alenzon, Nevers, and many others. The 
third was commanded by the Duke of Brabant, the Earls of Marle, Fauquen- 
berge, and Monſieur de Lorny. The Right Wing was led by Arthur Earl of 
Richemont, and the Left by Lewis de Bourbon. In hort moſt of the French, and 
among them thoſe of the higheſt Quality in the Nation were in this Army, ex- 
cept the King and the Dauphine. t 

'The two Armies ſtood thus drawn up in Order 'till between nine and ten in 
the Morning, when the Heroick King Henry, riding along the Front of his 
Battalions, with the moſt enlivening Looks, Geſtures and Words animated the 
Courage of his Soldiers. He told them, That they were now entring into the 
moſt glorious Field of Honour, which by their Valours might prove more re- 
nown'd than thoſe of Creily and Poictiers. That as for his own Part, En- 
gland ſhould never be charg'd with his Ranſom, nor any Frenchman triumph 
over him, but Death or Victory ſhould be his certain Fate, as he expected it 
would be theirs. He was ſenſible from the noble Fury ſparkling in their 
Eyes, that future Ages would ſtand amaz'd to find what the Lance, the 
Ax, the Sword and the Bow could perform in the Hands of ſuch valiant Fol- 
diers. Tit tho theſe were the brave Inſtruments to reap Honour, he relyd 
pon Omnipotence or the Victory; and it was a remarkable Effect of Divine 
Providence that their Enemies offer'd them Battel on the very Day appointed 
in England for the People to implore a Bleſſing on their Arms; ſo that at the 
Time that they are fighting, the whole Body of the Engliſh Nation are lifting 
up their Eyes and Hands to Heav'n for their Succeſs and Safety. If they 
were victorious now, they would not only inrich themſelves with the Wealth 
of ſo many Nations gather'd together, but a Kingdom to which he had an 
undoubted Right would be conquer d, and England from that Time would 
give Laws to France. The Soldiers inſpir'd with new Valour at the gallant 
Behaviour of their King, who appear'd to them like a Deity, anſwer'd him 
with triumphant Acclamations, and cry'd out to be led on immediately to Bat- 
tel. The Dukes of Tork, Clarence and Gloceſter advis'd his Majeſty not to ſuf- 
fer this their firſt Ardor to cool; but he weighing the mighty Conſequence of 


the Battel, would not er e any Thing, but proceeded with a moſt admi- 


rable Conduct, as well as the nobleſt Courage. He was unwilling to ma the 
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le firſt 
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his Men was no longer to be reſtrain d, he cry'd aloud, Since our Enemies have 
intercepted our Way to Calais, let us break through their Army, in the Nam: 
of the moſt glorious Trinity, and in the moſt propitious Hour of the whole 
Tear. Then alighting from his Horſe, with a Reſolution to put himſelf in the 
ſame Danger with the meaneſt of his Army, he commanded his Standards to 
move forwards, and the Archers on the Right and Left to advance upon the 
Enemy. 

The glorious The Ranging of the Battel was committed to Sir Thomas Erpingham, an 1, 
Bartel of A. old experienc'd Knight; who with a Truncheon in his Hand led the Way, and 1 
GINCOURT. PETIT! SITS Wan Wi a ! Y 1 

gave the Signal by throwing it into the Air, at which the whole Army gave a.“ 
Shout that ſeem'd to rend the Skies. But when they ſaw the French did not 
come out to meet em, they made a little Halt to take Breath, and with a ſecond 
Shout the Archers in the Van began the Battel, who being lightly clad, us d 
their Bows with ſuch Strength and Agility, that their Yard-long Arrows, 
drawn up to the Head, pierc'd with irreſiſtible Force where- cer they fell. At 
the ſame Time the two hundred brave Bou men in Ambuſh perform d Wonders, 
every Arrow of theirs being wing d with inevitable Deſtruction. A thouſand 
ſelect French Horſe bravely advanc'd againſt the Archers in the Van, and with 
great Fury endeavour'd to break *em, but were ſo terribly gall'd by them, that 
they madly ran on without Order, the hindmoſt Ranks prefling thoſe before, 
and the Files being cloſely ſtraiten d, they became a confus'd Heap of Men ra- 
ther than orderly Troops; and the Horles ſinking into the miry Ground, tor- 
mented likewiſe with Arrows, were grown furious, and would not be govern'd 
by their Riders. But the Archers perceiving the French advance with that 
Fierceneſs, retir d within their ſharp pointed Piles, which cover'd them in the 
Front and both the Flanks. The Enemy in their Heat and Fury ſpurr'd their 
Horſes on theſe Piles ſet aſlope, with which being gall'd on their Breaſts, Sides 
and Shoulders, they flounc'd and plung'd, and either tumbled on rhe Spikes, or 
throwing their Riders, cruelly 1mpal'd them. It was a dreadful Spectacle 
to {ce the Numbers of Men and Horſes thus gor'd, ſome ſtruck through their 
Bodies, ſome hanging by an Arm or a Thigh, groaning in Torture, and unable 
to help themſelves or their Companions. The clattering of the Armour of ſuch 
Numbers tumbling on Heaps, the Clang of fo many thouſand Arrows falling 
upon Steel Helmets and Breaſt-Plates, and the Cries of wounded and dying 
Men, made a hidcous Noiſe equal to the Horror of the Sight. The Eugliſh 
continu'd to overwhelm the diforder'd Enemy with a black Tempeſt of Ar- 
rows; and the French Troops being thus terribly ſhatter'd, fell back with ſuch 
Precipitation upon their main Body, that they broke all their Order. The 
Archers ſeeing their Ranks open'd, with great Bravery threw away their Bows, 
and with Sword and Battel-Ax ru(h'd into a cloſe Fight, or rather to a bloody 
Execution: For tho' the Frenchmen at Arms at firſt fought valiantly, aud re- 
puls'd them, yet being diforder'd and broken, they could not ſuſtain a ſecond 
Charge, but were intirely routed, and the greateſt Part of em kill'd. 
The great v. In the mean Time the mighty Henry at the Head of his main Battel advanC'd 74. 
low ef K to charge the ſecond Line of the French, which yer ſtood firm; in which he 7% 
_ acted not only the Part of a General, but alſo of a common Soldier, and his Ex- * 
ceſs of Courage made him hazard a Life on which alone depended the Safety 
of his whole Army. He fought bravely in the Front of all his Men, wherc 
his Perſon was expos'd to ſo much Danger, that eighteen French Gentlemen 
having combin'd to kill him, charg'd up ſo cloſe to him, that one of them with 
a Battel-Ax ſtruck him on the Creſt of his Helmet. But this bold Action was 
fatal to them, for they were all {lain upon the Spot; and here the valiant David 
Gam, formerly mention d, ſignaliz d himſelf in defending his Prince with the 
Loſs of much Blood, and at laſt with the Life of himſelf and two of his Rela- 
tions; of which Service the King was ſo ſenſible, that as they lay languithing 
in the Field, he gave them the Honour of Knighthobd, as the only Acknow- 
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ement he could make for their Bravery. Still the Fight continu'd with great 
Fus in which the Duke of Glaceſter — ſtruck down with Bartel Kues, 
the King gallantly ſtood over his Brother's Body, defended him, and fav'd his 
Life; where he receiv'd ſo great a Blow on his Head, that he fell on one Knce, 
while two Gentlemen, whoſe Armour was like the King's, were killd. The 
Engliſh, (till encourag d by their glorious King, at length broke into the French 
Battalions, and diſorder d them; for their Horſe which had been gall'd with 
Arrows were now ungovernable: And the Engliſß Horſe plac'd in Ambuſcade The French 
within the Wood, ruſh'd forth with a mighty Shout, and furiouſly attack d their * — 
Rere. The valiant Duke of Alenſon ſeeing the Battel loſt, and diſdaining to 
ſurvive the fatal Day, preſs'd into the thickeſt of the Fight, and attack d King 
Henry in Perſon, crying out that he was the Duke of Alenſon, and with a fu- 
3 rious Blow of his Sword cleav'd off a great Part of the Crown, which was the 
3 Creſt of his Helmet. This ſo rous'd the Engliſß Lion, that with redoubled 
I Force, he not only ſtruck Alenſom to the Ground, but with his own Hand ſlew 
two of his Followers. Thoſe who were about his Majeſty's Perſon foon ſur- 
rounded the Duke, and with many Wounds diſpatch'd him, while the ge- 
nerous King in vain call'd out to them to ſave fo gallant a Man: For the faith- 
ful Engliſh enrag'd with the Sight of their Prince's Danger, could not be per- 
ſuaded to ſpare a Lite that had put his to the leaſt Hazard. 
e The French Troops in the Rere were yet in good Order, and if they had 
Lala, not wanted Courage might have renew'd the Fight; but when they ſaw the 
tain. two firſt Lines of their Army entirely routed, they were diſheartned; and ob- 
ſerving that the Engliſb Horſe wheel'd off to charge them in the Rere, they 
fled without Reſiſtance. The Exgiif Soldiers had now nothing to do but tro % . 
kill and take Priſoners; and the French were ſo diſpirited, as tamely to offer 
their Throats to be cut, or their Hands to be chain'd. Some flying Troops of 
the Enemy had rally d, and made a Stand at ſome Diſtance; which the King 
obſerving, and conſidering the Numbers of thoſe that fled were more than all 
his Army, he ſent a Command to them by a Herald to leave the Field, threar- 
ning That if they preſum'd to withſtand his vittorious Arms, he would ſhow 
them no Mercy; which ſo daunted their Minds, that they immediately obey'd 
and withdrew; only fix hundred Men at Arms making a ſhew of Reſiſtance 
were immediately cut in Pieces by the Fury of the Engliſb Soldiers. The vi- 
Qorious King thought he had clear'd the Field of all Enemies, when ſuddenly 
he was allarm'd with a Noiſe that the French had enter'd his Camp and plun- 
der d it: For ſome Troops of the French, who had fled firſt, underſtanding 
that the King's Camp was weakly guarded, ſoon broke into it, either aiming 
to retrieve the Diſhonour of their Defeat, or covetous of Booty; and having 
eaſily kill'd thoſe few that defended it, they robbed the Tents and yeni 
and carry'd off the King's Crown, glory ing in the noble Spoil as it they had 
been victorious. It was now the Cloſe of the Evening, and the King was ap- 
prehenſive that the numerous Enemy, tho broken and diſpers'd, might gather 
into a Body and ſurround him in the Dark. He knew that the Number of 
Priſoners exceeded that of his own Men, and that it was impoſlible at the ſame 
Time to fight and ſecure them from killing his Soldiers; which rational Appre- 
henſion, and the Noiſe of new Troops arriving forc'd him upon an Action ſo 
contrary to his merciful and generous 'I'emper, that he could not reſolve upon 
it without the higheſt Regret: He commanded all the Priſoners to be kill'd, ex- The Prijoner; 
cept a few of the greateſt Note; which Orders, tho in Appearance bloody and %. 
barbarous, were render d neceſſary by the Extremity of his Affairs. He then | 
order'd his Soldiers to prepare for another Battel, who tho' weary'd with Fight- 
ing three Hours, and many of them wounded, readily obey'd; and with their 
former chearful Reſolution, march'd to beat them out of their Camp: But they 
having haſtily plunder'd it, had ſoon left it, and got out of the Reach of Pur- 7c French 
ſuit. The baſe Surpriſal of the King's Carriages, which was one main Cauſe of Camp alen. 
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the Slaughter of the French Priſoners, was ſo generouſly reſented by the Duke 
of Burgundy, that he impriſon'd the chief Actors, and deſign d to have put them 
to Death, had not his Son mediated. for them, to whom ep N. King 
Henry's Sword, the Guards of which were of Gold, beſet with Jewels of great 

Value. 4 | be | 
Thus by the mighty Valour of King Henry and the Engliſh a ky and Ze Fr 
wonderful Victory was obtain d; yet this great Prince was juſtly ſenſible of a l 
ſuperior Cauſe, and that Evening at the Head of his Army he ſolemnly prais'd 
ring Henry the Soveraign of the Univerſe for his Succeſs, directing the 115th Plalm to be 
— 2 ſung; and at that Verſe, Not unto us, O Lord, not umto us, but to thy Name 
be the Glory, he commanded all his Army to proſtrate themſelves to the Ground 
as a Token of their Humility. © After that in the Prefence of his Nobility and 
Officers, and tive French Heralds, who were ſent for-Leave to bury their Dead, 
he declar'd, That it was not his own, but an Almighty Hand which had 
gain ſo great a Victory; and that the diſmal Sight they bad before their 
Eyes, was order d by the Divine Fuſtice to punifh the Sins of France. Then 
he put the Queſtion in Form both to the French and Engliſh Heralds, Whether 
he or the King of France was to be acknowledg'd Victors? And having the 
Honour adjudg'd to him, he ask'd the Name of the next Caſtle, to which An- 
{wer was made Agincourt, Then, reply d he, let this to all Poſterity be call'd 
THE BATTEL OF AGINCOURT. After which, the Night grow- 
ing late, he march'd with his weary'd Soldiers out of the Field to Maſconcelles, 
The great Loſs where they had lodg'd the Night before. In this memorable Battel were kill'd 
ef te French. on the French Side the General himſelf the Conſtable of France, the Admiral 
of France, the Dukes of Brabant, Bar and Alenſon, the Earls of Nevers, 
Marle, Vaudemont, Blammont, Rouſſy and Faukemberge, and many other 
Noblemen, of which we have a long Catalogue upon Record. In all were kill'd 
about ten thouſand Men, of whom ſeven or eight thouſand were Noble, and 
above a hundred of them Princes, who had Banners carry'd before them in the 
Field. The Account given by Elmham is this, That there were kill'd one 
Arch-Biſhop, three Dukes, fix Earls, ' ninety two Barons, fifteen hundred 
Knights, and ſeven thouſand Eſquires and Gentlemen. Of the Priſoners ſix- 
teen hundred were Men of Quality, among whom were the Dukes of Orleans 
and Bourbon, the Marſhal Bouciquault, and the Earls of Eu, Vendoſine and 
Richemont, All this was effected with a very inconſiderable Loſs on the En- 
The 75 —4 gliſh Side: For Malſingham only reckons the Duke of Nor“ Uncle to King 
„ Henry, the young Earl of Suf/o/k, four Knights, one Eſquire, and twenty eight 
common Soldiers; tho others account the Number of the ſlain to be about four 

or five hundred. | __ | 

Upon the Day after the Battel, the twenty ſixth of Ocrober, King Henry took wy 
his March towards Calais, and paſling the bloody Field, he order d Search for xa.” 
all the Eng//b, whom he caus d to be interr d according to their Quality; but 
he took the Bodies of his Uncle the Duke of Zork, and the Earl of Suffolk 
along with him, in order for a more honourable Interment in England. I hen 
viewing his OO, in a Speech made to his Men, he applauded their Valour, 
of which he had ſeen ſuch admirable Effects in the ſtupendious Victory: Yet 
e admoniſh'd them To aſeribe all to the Favour of the Almighty, who had 
wrought 4 Miracle, in making a Handful of Men victorious over ſuch 4 nu- 
merous Army, to abate their Vanity and 1 He further added, 
That he could not but adore the Divine Providence for its Care of the Lives 
TheKing's Ge- of hig Subjects, that ſo few had fallen in Battel. Tet he could not behold 
h. ſuch Streams of Blood, and Heaps of Carcaſſes, tho' of Enemies, without 
Horror; but the Sight of his own Fellow-Soldiers affetted him with the ten- 
d reſt Compaſſion ; therefore he had perform & the laſt Rites due to ſuch mag- 
nanimous Souls in burying their Bodies, that they might not be expos'd 10 
Wolves and Vultures. In his March to Calais this generous Prince ſhew'd — 
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moſt obliging Behaviour to his Noble Priſoners, the Dukes of Orleans, Bour- 

bon and the reſt; and entertaining them at Dinner, he with the greateſt Mode- His Behaviour 

ſty condol'd their Condition, and applauded their Valour, attributing nothing Bom 7 ava 

to himſelf, but to the Hand of Heav'n, which had deſign d to puniſh the 72 

ing Sins of France; and after Dinner he preſented to every one of them a Robe 

of rich Damask; further teſtifying the ſame Inclinations to Peace now, as be- 

fore he began the War. Afterwards, when the Duke of Or/eans appear'd very 

melancholy and declin'd Eating, the King with the moſt ingaging Air faid, Cou- 

rage, good Couſin, I have not conquer'd you, becauſe I am ſuperior in Merit, 

but becauſe God would puniſh the French People for their Sins; and if he is 

juſtly angry with them, it is not decent for you to be angry with Him, or to 

repine at his Proceedings. Shortly after the Duke of Burgunay, inrag'd at the 

Loſs of his two Brothers the Duke of Brabant and Count de Nevers, ſent a 

3 Herald with a Gauntlet of Defiance, threatning him with the utmoſt Revenge. 

2 The King calmly return'd the Gauntlet with this wiſe Anſwer, Go re your His Anſwer to 
Maſter, that he has no Reaſon to be my Enemy; that I am ſorry for the ge — of 
Death of his Brothers, which is not to be charg'd upon me or my Soldiers ; 2 
and if he pleaſe to come to Boulogn, he ſhall be ſatisfy d from the Priſoners 
I have, that the French alone are guilty of their Blood, and of them he is to 
require it. As this Battel was highly afflicting to all France, ſo it affected the 
Dauphine to ſuch a degree, that he dy'd ſhortly after. 

fy. On the ſixteenth Day of November the triumphant King left Calais, and 

*. embark'd for England; and after a violent Storm arriv'd ſafely at Dover, He land: at 
where he was receiv'd with loudeſt Acclamations of rejoycing People, that co- ao 
ver'd all the Shore. Arriving near Canterbury, the Arch-Biſhop, Abbot and 
Monks met him in their richeſt Habits; and as he approach'd London, the 
Mayor and Aldermen, and four hundred of the principal Citizens in their 
Gowns, attended his Coming on Black- Heath ; and at St. Thomas of Materin 
the Clergy of the City waited on him in a ſolemn Proceſſion, with the Relicks 
of ſeventy Saints. As he paſs'd through the Streets, he ſaw both Sides of the His Entry inte 
Way hung with the richeſt Tapeſtry, wherein were repreſented the glorious London. 
Actions of the Engliſb Kings in War; he heard Pſalms and Hymns ſung in Joy 
for his Victory. Yet ſtill giving all the Glory to God, he declin'd his own 
Praiſes; and in all this Triumph would not permit his dinted Helmet, and 
bruis'd Armour to be carry'd before him as the "Trophies of his daring Valour, 
but expreſly forbad it, as too vain an Affectation of Glory. At St. Pauls Ca- 
thedral he alighted from his Horſe, and made his Offerings with the utmoſt 
Devotion; and then proceeded to Weſtminſter, where his Palace was prepar'd 
for his Reception, and for the Lodging of the chief of the French Priſoners, 

In the Morning, the Mayor and Aldermen, with two hundred of the Citizens, The ciry's Pre- 
attended his Majeſty with a Preſent of a Thouſand Pounds in Gold, in two 4. 
Golden Baſons worth five hundred Pounds more, which were receiv'd with the 
moſt obliging Marks of Gratitude, Then that all his Subjects might join with 
him in Praiſing God for the Succeſs of his Arms, he appointed Days of Thankſ- 
giving to be obſerv'd thro' all his Dominions: And that he might perform the 
laſt Rites to the Memory of the Duke of Tork and the Earl of Suffolk, he ſum- 
mond a great Number of Biſhops and Abbots to celebrate their Obſequies; 
the former being bury'd at Fotheringay in Northamptonſhire, and the latter at 


Ewhelme in Oxfordſhire. And this in the main concluded that great and me- 
morable Year for England's Glory 1415. 
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2 III. as the War between England and France alarm d all Europe, and a 1 

2 fPeace was generally deſir d, that the Chriſtian Princes might unite againſt tze 

common Enemy the Turk, ſo to effect this Work Sigiſmund the Emperor, a 1416. 

Man of great Wiſdom and Abilities, imploy'd his Mediation. Intending to vi- Reg. . 

fit both theſe Weſtern Monarchs, he came firſt to the French Court attended | 
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The Emperor ith eight hundred Horſe, where he earneſtly ſollicited King Charles to an Ac- 
GC * , commodation; and finding in outward Appearance that he was ready to embrace 
Loviand and the Motion, he took with him the Arch-Biſhop of Rheims as Ambaſſador from 
Frances the French King, and travell'd in the ſame State to Calais. Here the Governor 
of the Town, the Earl of Warwick, with the Garriſon in Arms entertain 
him at King Henry's Charge, with ſo much Honour and Gallantry, that his 
Imperial Majeſty was charm'd with the Reception, and afterwards told the King, 
That no Chriſtian Prince had a Knight equal to him for Wiſdom, good Breed. 
ing and Courage; and that if all Courteſie were loſt, it might be found agam 
in the Earl of Warwick. After two Days Continuance, thirty of King Hey. 
ry's Ships arriv'd, in which the Emperor embark'd with a noble Retinue conſiſt- 
ing of a thouſand Perſons, among whom were the Count Palatine of the Rhine, 
the Duke of Milan, and many Soveraign Princes both of Germany aud Italy. 
He come: into On the twenty ninth Day of April he landed at Dover, where he found the 
F.ngland. Duke of Glocefter, Conſtable of the Caſtle, with many Engliſh Nobility on the 
Shore; who boldly ſtepp'd into the Water with their drawn Swords, as the Em- 
peror was ready to ſet his Foot on Land, declaring, That if he came as a Me- 
diator for Peace, they would receive him with the Honours due to the Imper;. 
al Dignity ; but if as Emperor to claim any Authority in England, which was 
a free Kingdom, they were ready to oppoſe his Landing. The Emperor afſu— 
ring them, That his Thoughts were free from any ſuch Deſign, and that he 
came to eſtabliſh Peace between England and France, the Engliſb Nobility re- 
ceiv'd and conducted him very honourably. At Canterbury he was met by the 
Arch-Biſhop, at Rocheſter by the Duke of Bedford, at Dartford by the Duke 
of Clarence, and at Black-Heath by the King himſelf, not only with that Re- 
ſpect which his Dignity and Merits challeng d, but with an Affection due to x 
| Perſon related to him by the Marriage of Barbara Daughter of the Larl of 
— an, Zilie, the King's Couſin-German. His Entertainment was magnificent, and 
& Xing Henry. his Charges all born by King Henry, who the more to honour him inſtalld 
| him Knight of the Garter at Windſor, after the moſt ſolemn and pompous Man- 
ner; and the Emperor ſo eſteem'd this Honour, that he always wore the Collar 
when he fat in any Aſſembly. 
Shortly after the Emperor inſiſted upon the Buſineſs for which he came, and 275 
reſs d for a Peace with France, in which he was calmly heard by the Engiiþ u 
Kina: but upon new Diſpleaſures for ſome Loſs of Men in the Territories of 
Roan, the Motion at that Time was quaſht, and could not ſucceed, Left the 
French ſhould ſuppoſe him diſcourag'd at a ſmall Loſs. Yet the Em- 
peror, continuing his Interceſſion for Peace, had probably effected it by his 
ar Perſuaſions, had not the Engliſh about that Time beſieg d Harfleur 
th by Sea and Land. For not long before the Earl of Dorſet, Governor of 
that Place, having made an Inroad into the County of Caux, was attack'd by 
the Earl of Armagnac, now Conſtable of France, and ſo diſtreſs'd that he was 
forc'd to retire into an Orchard or Wood, with the Loſs of three hundred of 
his Men. After which, in his March towards Harfleur, he was intercepted by 
the ſame Earl, with ſuch Numbers, and ſuch Advantages by the Sea-ſide, that 
the Conſtable was fo ſure of Victory that he ſent a Herald to the Earl of Dor- 
ſet to ſummon him to ſurrender himſelf and all his Men Priſoners. To which 
The Bravery's Dorſet heroically reply'd, That it was not the Cuſtom of the Englith to yield 
Doricrin Nor. wt hout Fighting, nor was he ſo cowardly as to ſurrender to an Enemy whom 
mandy. God might deliver into his Power. Upon which Armagnac march'd fiercely 
down the Hill to ſeize his Prey, but was ſo vigorouſly ply'd by the Archers 
bd, y Py d Of | 
with a perpetual Shower of Arrows, that his Troops were extreamly ſhatter'd 
before they could come to charge the Enemy. After which a cloſe Fight was 
long maintain'd at the Sword's Point, 'till the Engliſh by their incomparable 
Valour and Bravery prevail'd againſt the Inequality of Numbers, and defeated 
the Conſtable with the Loſs of twelve hundred of his Men, and the great Ha- 
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zard of his own Perſon: Which Victory was the inore conſiderable, ſince the 
Number of the Eng/ih; according to /YValſmgham, was ro more than fifteen 
hundred, and that of rhe French fifteen thouſand. To repair this Diſgrace, 
the Conſtable firſt hang'd up many of his Men, and after a Reinforcement he 
beſieg d the Town of Hafleur by Land, while the Viſcount Narbun Vice-Ad- . 9 
miral of France, with a Fleet of different ſort of Ships, enter'd the Mouth of dels 
the Sein, and did the ſame by Water. . bl 

King Henry hearing of this News, immediately recall'd his Ambaſſadors, the 
Biſhop of Norwich and Sir Thomas Erpingham, then in Commiſſion for an 
Accommodation with France; and the Emperor well perceiving that the French 
took all Advantages, and that King Henry would not bear ſuch Uſage, faw%jr 
in vain to make any further Endeavours, therefore he reſolv'd to leave them to 
the ſad Effects of War, and enter into a League with the King of England, 
which was ſoon concluded to this Effect: That ſince his Imperial Majeſty, d- 18 bs. 
« firing to eſtabliſh a general Peace in Chriſtendom both as to Church and State, res the Em- 
© had endeavour d to compoſe all Differences between France and England and $797 9s 
« ſince the French King had induſtriouſſy declin'd all Offers that might contri- 4 
© bute to the Happineſs of either: Therefore the King of England, and the 
Emperor Sigiſmund: had enter d into a ſtrict Alliance, mutually ro ſupport 
« and defend each other againſt all Perſons, the Church and Pope of Rome on] y 
« excepted. That. neither of them ſhould purſue any Deſigns injurious to the 
© other's Advantage; but contribute all they could to the Advancement of each 
« other's Honour and Benefit. That, without any Acts of Hoſtility, the Sub- 
jects of both Princes ſhould have free Liberty of Trading in all their Domi- 
© nions, paying the uſual Tolls and Cuſtoms. That neither of the two Princes 
« ſhould allow Sanctuary to any Rebel or Exile of the other's Subjocts; nor 
* ſhould ingage in any War, without the Knowledge and Conſent of the other. 
© That both the Princes might proſecute the War againſt France for the Reco- 
© very of their Rights; and that they ſhould mutually aſſiſt each other for the 
g obtaining of that End. And; if a Peace thould be concluded with France, 
© and the demanded Territories reſtor d, they ſhould mutually maintain each 
© other in the Poſſeſſion of them. This League was concluded and fign'd Augu/? 
the Fifteenth, and not long after conhrm'd in Parliament. | 

In the mean Time the French, that. had felt the heavy Hand of the ig liſb, 
and ſeen that King Henry had recall'd his Plenipotentiaries for Peace, reſolv'd 
to rig out their greateſt Naval Power, both to block up Harfleur, and annov 
the Engliſh Nation. But becauſe the French King could not ſuddenly provide 
ſuch a Number of Ships as the Occaſion requir'd, he hired of the Republick of 
Genoa eight large Carracks, and other Veſſels from Sin and Flanders, which 
with his own Ships inade up a Fleet of five hundred Sail. Theſe cruſing about 
the Engliſh Seas with many Inſults, King Henry deſign d to have gone In Per- 
ſon againſt them, but the Emperor diſſuading him from the Attempt, the Charge 
of that Enterprize was committed to his Brother John Duke of Bedford, ac- 
company d with the Earls of Marche, Oxford, Huntington, Warwick, Arun- 
del, Salisbury and Devonſbire, who having three or four hundred Ships, and 
twenty thouſand Men on Board, reſolvd to tight the French Fleer. hortly 
after a tierce and long Engagement happen d, in which the Valour of the Duke 
of Bedford and his brave Adventurers ſo far prevail'd that the French Ships The French 
were moſt of them batter d, ſunk and taken; and, according to Harding, their VHſeuedat Sea. 
Loſs amounted to twenty, thouſand. Men. - Immediately after, the Duke ſup- 
ply'd Harflewr with Ammunition, Victuals and other Neceſſaries, which the 
Garriſon extreamly wanted; which ſo diſcourag'd the Conſtable D' Armagnac, 
that he broke up the Siege, and return'd to Paris. This extraordinary Service Marfcur 5e. 
was ſo admir d by the Emperor, that he openly declar d, That England was l | 
happy in having ſuch a King, but the King more happy in having. ſuch $ub- 
Jets; and ever aiter ſhew'd a particular Eſteem for the Duke of 22 W 
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The Emperor's Affairs being finiſh'd, and all Royal Entertainments grate. 


The King ac- Henry, to do him more Honour, accompany'd him to the Town of Calas; 
companies the here, after their Arrival, the Duke of Burgundy repair'd to pay his Homage 
— - "hy to the Emperor; which Duke, ſome Months before, had concluded a Truce 
with the Earl of Warwick, in Behalf of King Henry, for the Countries of 
Flanders and Artois. Henry therefore in hopes of a further Amity with a Man 
of his Intereſt, ſent his Brother the Duke of Gloceſter, and the Earl of Marche 
to lye as Hoſtages at St. Omers for Burguna)y's ſafe Paſſage and Conduct, with 
whom he ſent the Earl of Warwick to conduct him to Calais. His Reception 
was very honourable both from the Emperor and the King of England, with 
the former he perform'd his Homage, and with the latter renew'd the Truce 
for two Years longer; both which was ſo diſpleaſing to the French, that the 
Emperor was condemn d by em for augmenting thoſe Miſeries in France which 
he pretended he came to relieve, by animating Burgundy againſt Orleans, and 
encouraging King Henry's Vanity in the Thoughts he had entertain'd of prevailing 
againſt a weak King. This is certain from the Archives of this Kingdom, that ſecret 
The Duke of Articles were ſign'd at Calais by the Duke of Burgundy in Vindication of King 
| Burgundy Henry's Title, in which he acknowledg'd him to be rightful King of /rance, and 
fur Pra accordingly would declare himſelf for him in due Time. Yet in a few Months 
Time, as tho' he had forgot all, he conſented and ſwore to a League with the 
King and Dauphine of France againſt the Power of England, and acted accor- 


dingly. 
The Emperor After the Duke of Burgundy's Departure, the King prepar'd for his Return 5 
2 2 tale into England, and the Emperor made _ to go by Sea to Dort in his Way to 
; Germany. He deſpair'd of obtaining a Peace between .England and France, 


and was extreamly diſſatisfy d that he had waſted ſo much 'I'ime in an unſuc- 
ceſsful Mediation; he deteſted the Infincerity and mean Shifts of the French, 
and highly applauded the Plain-Dealing of the Enghſh. There had been fo 
free and open a Correſpondence between him and the King of Eng/and, that one 
did not keep any Thing ſecret from the other; and the like mutual Affection 
and Confidence was ſcarce ever known between two Princes. After the moſt 
amicable Parting, the Emperor ſet Sail for Dort, to which Place he was at- 
tended by the Duke of Gloceſter, Sir John Tiptoft, and many other Engliſh 
Knights and Gentlemen, to whom he preſented a thouſand Crowns in Gold; 
and likewiſe ſent many rare and valuable Preſents to King Henry, as Pledges of 
his Love and Gratitude. From Dort his Imperial Majeſty purſuing his Jour- 
ney, at length repair'd to the famous Council of Conſtance, which had now 
continu'd near three Years, and of which we ought to ſay ſomething, becaule 
the Engliſb had ſo great a Concern in it. 
1be Council of The Churches throughout Chriſtendom had been diſturb'd for the Space of 
Conſtance. twenty nine Years, and now inſufferably afflicted thro' the Schiſmarical Ambi- 
tions maintain'd by three Papal Monarchs, mounted into St. Peter's Chair, each 
of them ſo violently graſping the Seat, that the Joints of it were torn aſunder, 
and the Triple Crown ſo batterd by their fulminant Execrations, that it was 
render d unfit for any of their Heads. The three Contenders were Benedict XIIl. 
elected by the Spartards; Gregory XII. ſet up by the French, and John XXIV. 
preferr'd by the Italians. Lo prevent the Miſchiefs arifing from this furious 
Struggle, the Princes of Chriſtendom appointed a general Council to be held 
at Conſtance in Germany, which began in February 1414, and continu'd above 
the Space of three Years; to which were aſſembled the Emperor, the Pope, the 
Palſgrave of the Rhine, four Patriarchs, twenty ſeven Cardinals, forty ſeven 
Arch-Biſhops, a hundred and ſixty Biſhops, Princes, Barons and Gentlemen, 
with their Attendants, above thirty thouſand.. To this Council King Henry 
ſent the Biſhops of London, Salisbury, Litchfield and Coventry, Bath and 
Wells, Norwich, Hereford and St. David's, with the Abbot of Weſtminſter 
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and Prior of Worceſter, accompany d alſo with the Earl of Marwict, to make 
the nobler Appearance; themſelves and Attendants amounting to eight hundred 
Horſe: So that it was doubtful whether their honourable Preſence more gracd 7 * 4 
the Aſſembly, or their Learning and Judgment improv'd the whole Body of — there 
the Council. For two of theſe Biſhops were made Cardinals, and of the thirty 

ſelected to afliſt the Cardinals in their Election of a new Pope, the Biſhops, of 

London, Litchfield, Bath and Wells were choſen, and the Biſhop of London 

was firſt nominated for Popes but he himſelf nominated the Man that ſucceeded, 

which was Otho Colonna by the Name of Martin V. whoſe Coronation was 

with mighty Magnificence ſolemniz'd by the five Nations aſſembled, with this 

Honour given to the Engliſh, That the Prior of St. Johns was the Supporter 

of the Triple Crown. Touching the Decrees of this Council, it is ſufficient 

to obſerve that Wickliff's Books were condemn d as Heretical, that John Hus 

and Hierom of Prague, were both burnt, the Holy Maid Bridgei canoniz'd 

for a Saint, and that England was made a Nation in Rank before pain. 

Before this Council was diffolv'd, King Henry had call'd a Parliament in — Parliament 
London, in Order to proſecute his Title to the French Crown, where the Lord — 
Chancellor, Biſhop of Minchoeſter and Cardinal, in the King's Behalf made an 
eloquent Oration declaring the earneſt Deſire his Maſter had to make a Peace 
with the French, which their King continually oppos d, and againſt the Law 
of Arms deny d upon Ranſom to deliver the Priſoners taken at Agincourt, ſo that 
the Peace to be expected muſt be purchas d by the Sword alone. To which 
the whole Body conſented, and granted the King a Subſidy and a Tenth, which 
was graciouſly accepted; but it was too ſhort for the mighty Charge of the 
deſign d Expedition, therefore the King was oblig'd to pawn his Crown to his 
Uncle the Biſhop of ' Wincheſter for a large Sum of Mony, as he did certain 
Jewels to the Lord Mayor of London for ten thouſand Marks. Yet in this Par- 
liament, after he had created the valiant Earl of Horſes Duke of Exeter, he 
order'd him a thouſand Pounds per Arnum out of the Exchequer, and forty 
Pounds out of the Cuſtoms at Exeter; which liberal Example was ſo well ap- 
pe by the Lords, that they rather thought 1t too little, and not proportiona- 

le to the Merits and Services of that noble Perſon. 


IV. The Emperor's Mediation between England and France being fru- A. D. 
ſtrated by the Eluſions of the French, King Henry diſdain d to relinquith his | 41 
Right ſo often demanded; therefore reaſſuming his Claim, he began this Year R Us 
with great Preparations for War. And having got all Things in a Readineſs, Neg. J. 
with a puiſſant Army, he reſolv'd upon a ſecond Expedition into France, ing Henry's 
taking Advantage of the two preſent Factions in that Kingdom, that of Bur- {end Expe- 
gundy, and that of Orleans ; in which the King of France join'd with the prance. 
former, and the Dauphine with the latter. King Henry's Fleet conſiſted of 
fifteen hundred Sail, having on Board many 1 and Men at Arms, with 
twenty tive thouſand five hundred and twenty ſeven Soldiers, beſides a thouſand 
Nos Artificers and Labourers. But before his Departure, he appointed 
his Brother John Duke of Bedford to be Protector of England, during his Ab- 
ſence; which done, upon the twenty eighth Day of Fuly he took ſhipping, the 
Sails of his own Veſſel being of Purple Silk moſt richly embroider'd with 
Gold. On the firſt of Auguft he landed in Normandy with ſuch Terror to the me lands in 
Inhabitants, that they fled from the Shores, and left the Country without Men Normandy. 
or Cattle; inſomuch that twenty five thouſand of them retir d to Bretaign, ſo 
formidable was the Approach of the Engh/h. No ſooner had King Henry ſet 
his Foot on Land, but he honour'd forty eight of his brave Followers with 
Knighthood; and then gave ſtrict Orders, upon Pain of Death, that tlie Per- 
ſons of Eccleſiaſticks, and of Women ſhould be inviolable, and likewiſe all 


others that ſubmitted themſelves to his Government. 
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fle takes ſeve- to it to his Brother the Duke of Clarence: And to the Earl of Salisbury, the 


er." Places. 


orm. 


4. 


He Gy in France, the Scots thinking his own Kingdom unprovided, and hoping to 
Lade 8 . 


pull, <7 land and Weſtmorland, the ir Forces amounted to a hundred thouſand Men, a great 


£ainſs them. 


They retire. 


ſhal ; and theſe were the firſt that were inveſted with any Revenue in France 


Storm, which muſt be to the Deſtruction of the Inhabitants, whom he ſought 
| to make his loving Subjects, ſummon'd them by a Herald, and; promis'd them 
Caen taken by Mercy; which they in 


Falſe ſarren- able to hold out, defir'd a Parly, and furrender'd upon Articles, too many to 


King Henry began with taking of a View of  Harfleur, after which he laid 1 
Siege to Conqueſt, one of the ſtrongeſt Caſtles in Nor mandy, which he took C 
on the Sixteenth of Aug uſt, and gave both it and the whole Demeſns belonging 


Commander of his ſecond Line he gave the Caſtle of Damwrlliers, which at 
the ſame Time he won by his Arms; as alſo that of Lovers to the Earl-Mar- 


Next he marchd againſt Caen, one of the Capital Cities of the Pro- 
vince, which Place was ſtrongly fortify'd, well mann'd and victuall'd, ſo 
that nothing was wanting for a vigorous Defence. Yet the King ſat down 
before it, and his Batteries not working the def gn d Effects, he attempted it by 
Mines, and ruin'd a great Part of the Wall; yet ſtill the Beſieg d made a man- 
ful Defence, and bravely drove the Eng liſʒ back from the Breach. Neverthe-. 
leſs Henry, ſeeing that they could not long ſubſiſt, unwilling to carry it by 


debe of Relief utterly deſpis d. Upon which he pro- 
ceeded to a Storm, which was ſucceeded by a great Slaughter, till the King 
ſtaid the Soldiers Fury, and caus'd the Citizens to diſarm themſelves, ſetting a 
ſtrong Guard, as well to keep his Men from pillaging, as the Inhabitants from 
Hoſtile Attempts: And they that diſobey'd, were either put to Death or Ran- 
ſom, which was freely diſtributed among his Captains and Soldiers; by which 
regular Action King Henry here gain'd the Eftimation of a great Commander, 
and an upright Prince. The Report of his Clemency and Generoſity to thoſe 
he had conquer'd, ſpreading through the Country, the Governors of the neigh- 
bouring Towns ſent to him the Keys of their Gates. The King, to invite and 
incourage the People, made Proclamation, that they who voluntarily ſubmit- 
ted themſelves ſhould enjoy all Safety and Privileges under the Protection of 
his Government, King Henry 1 in his Conqueſts, upon the firſt of 
December fat down before the ſtrong Town and Caſtle of Falaiſe, and tho' it 
was the Depth of Winter, with invincible Patience he continu'd the Siege *till 
the twentieth of December, when the Garriſon of the Town, being no longer 


relate in this Place. | 


While this valiant Prince had by a ſwift Conqueſt in four Months recover'd 2447 
a great Part of thoſe Dominions which anciently belong d to the Engliſh Kings . 
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make Advantage of a diſcontented Party in the Nation, invaded England with 
a great Army, and waſted the Country with Fire and Sword. Theſe {till pre- 
tending that King Richard was alive, under the Conduct of the Duke of A.. 
bany and the Earl of DonglaſF, brought along with them a counterfeit King, 
and laid Siege both to Roxvorough and Berwick, where all imaginable Methods 
were us d for the taking of thoſe two Places. But before they could ſucceed in 
their extraordinary Attempts, the Protector Fohn Duke of Bedford, and the 
new Duke of Exeter, had made ſufficient Proviſion againſt them, and with an 
Army march'd into the North, where joining with the Earls of Northumber- 


Part of them well formd and regular: So that the Duke of Exeter ſaid he 
could draw out of them forty thouſand equal in Courage and Military Skill to 
any the King had. A remarkable Inſtance of the Strength of the Nation, which 
beſides the Forces 7 d in France, could on a ſudden raiſe ſuch an Army. 
To theſe join d Henry Benet Arch-Biſhop of Tork, who was ſo decrepid with 
Age, that he was born in his Chair about the Field; and the Fame of his Arri- 
val, and the Dread of the great Enghſh Generals fo diſcourag'd the Srors, 
that they broke up their Sieges in great Diſorder, and left all their Tents, Lad- 
ders and Engines. This was {ucceeded for a conſiderable Time after with great 
Devaſtations made by the Eugliſb in many Parts of Scotland. Ihe 
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ſeg. The King's Affairs thus eſtabliſh'd in the North, the Clergy were much eas'd 
Oy by the Securing of the Lord Cobham, their great Diſturber in the South; who 
had lately made new Steps towards the Expoſing of their Errors, and oppoſing 
their exorbitant Power. But one main Complaint againſt him was, That he New 3 
had defac'd the Pictures of the Saints in many Maſs Books; ſome of which were Ich Std 
ſhown to the People at St. Paul's Croſs, where the Preacher inſinuated that the 
Offence was done to the Triumphant Saints in Heaven. A Parliament being 
then aſſembled by the Protector's Authority, for a Supply of Mony againſt 
France, it was — thought a Matter of that Importance, that a great Re- 
ward was offer'd for any that could rake him. Not long after the Lord Poweſs 
; took him in Males, after a noble Reſiſtance and many Wounds; and brought 
A him to WW:/tminſter, where he appear'd before the Parliament. Having been 
3 before out-law'd upon Treaſon in the King's Bench, and excommunicated by 
the Arch-Biſhop for Hereſie, it was adjudg d upon the Record and Proceſs, that 
he ſhould be carry'd to the Tower, and thence drawn thro' the City to the new 
Gallows in St. Giles's Fields, and there to be hang'd about the Middle, and 
burnt hanging in a Chain. All which was perform'd with the higheſt Exccra- He i burns 
tions of the Prieſts, who adjur'd the People not to pray for a Man who was cer- _ 
tainly going to Hell, becauſe he dy'd in obſtinate Rebellion againſt the Pope. 
Thus dy'd the great Lord Cobham ; and as this was the tirſt Noble Blood that 
was ſhed in England on the Account of Religion by Popith Malignity, ſo per- 
haps never any ſufferd a more cruel Martyrdom. 
1 · In the mean Time the unhappy Kingdom of France was more and more fill'd A. D. 
lad. With the Noiſe and Miſeries of War, which King Henry proſecuted with ſuch 1 418. 
e unweary'd Vigour, that he befieg'd and took Towns in the Depth of Winter, Reg. 
nor could all the Rigours of the Seaſon ſtop the Progreſs of his Conqueſts. Jo 8· 6 
make the ſwifter Advances in ſubduing Normandy by belieging many Towns queſts 14 
and Caſtles at the ſame Time, he divided his Army into ſeveral Bodies. The mandy. 
valiant Duke of Clarence at the Head of one of them belieg'd Champrorſe, and 
the Caſtle of Beche- Louyn; the Surrender of the firſt being concluded on 
March the ninth, and that ot the latter on the fourth of May following. The 
Duke of Gloceſter led another Body of the Army into the County of Conſtan- 
tine, a large Neck of Land reaching into the Sea, over againſt Portland on 
the Engliſh Shore. The Town and Caſtle of Hire were agreed to be ſurren— 
der'd February the twenty tirſt; and the like Agreement was made about St. Lo, 
March the twelfth. On the ſixteenth of the ſame Month the Town and Ca- 
ſtle of Carenton capituled; on the ſeventeenth Pontdown was deliver'd to him, 
and eight Days after St. Saviour le Viconte. The ftrong Town of Cherburgh, 
which ſtood in the Sea, made a longer Deterice than any of the reſt, but at 
length was forc'd to capitulate in the latter End of Auguſt. While theſe and 
ſeveral other Places were taken by the Enghſp, King Henry, after ſome new 
Offers of Accommodation, reſolv'd to beſiege Roan, the great and capital City 
of Normandy ; a City ſtrongly fortify'd with extraordinary Walls, Towers, and The Strength 
a vaſt Ditch, and containing a very numerous Garriſon. The Citizens alſo pre- OP 
ſuming upon the Strength of the Garriſon, and in their own: Numbers, which 
were near three hundred thouſand, reſolv'd to defend the Place with the great- 
eſt Vigour, and to endure all Extremitics, rather than ſurrender, ſince to that 
one Place the Inhabitants of Normandy had brought all their Treaſure, ac- 
counting it their laſt Refuge and Retreat, and by a prudent Foreſight had been 
diligent to fortific it in the Beginning of the War. 
The King, after he had taken Pont de P Arche, cight Miles diſtant from Ro- 
an, and accounted the Key of the River Sin, laid cloſe Siege to this important Ron b 
Place: But underſtanding the obſtinate Kcſolution of the Beſicged, he would 4 King Henry. 
not laviſh the Lives of his Soldiers in continual Attacks, but determin'd to cut 
oft all Proviſions and Relief, and reduce it by Famine. To this End his Army 
ſurrour led it by, Land, and a Squadron of good Ships which he had from the 
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King of Portugal, block d up the Mouth of the Hein. Then to ſecure his Cam 


from all Aſſaults, he encompaſs'd it with a _ Intrenchment pitch'd wit 
ſharp Stakes, and defended by a high Rampart, 


ulwarks and Turnpikes. Sir 
Robert Bapthorp was appointed to overſee this Work, which he performid with 
great Skill and Diligence, as he had before the Trenches between the Camp and 
the Town. The King himſelf lodg'd on the Eaſt of the City, the Duke of Cla- 
rence on the Weſt, and the Duke of Exeter on the North; between whom was 
quarter'd the Marſhal, join'd with the Earl of Ormond, and the Lords Haring- 
ton and Talbot. Before the Port of St. Hillary, the Lords Roſs, Willoughby, 
Fitz- Hugh and Sir William Porter encamp'd their Forces. The Earls of Mor- 
taign and Salisbury lodg d near the Abby of St. Catharines ; Sir Fohn Gray 
about the Chappel Mount St. Michael's, and Sir Philip Leech upon a Hill ad- 
joining. The River Sein was block'd up with three Iron Chains, one of them 
aid two Foot above the Water, another level to it, and'the third two Foot 
below it, to hinder all Relief into the City by Boats; the Charge of 
which was committed to Thomas Baron of Carew, who very exactly perform'd 
it. On the other Side the River were encamp'd the Earls of Warren and Hun- 
tington, the Lords Nevill and Ferrers, and Sir Gilbert Umfreville, directly 
before the great Port de Pont; and for a general Communication of one Part 
of the Army with the other, a Bridge was made over the River Sein, ſufficient 
for Carriages as Occaſion ſhould require. 
During this memorable Siege, many martial Exploits happen'd, but no gene- L 
ral Aſſaults; and thus it continu'd from the Beginning of July till December, u 
The Befieg When the Beſieged began to be in great Diſtreſs for want of Proviſions; and to 
feffer all the disburthen themſelves, they thruſt out twenty thouſand Men, Women and 
Myerierof Children who were unſerviceable for the Defence of the City, and expos'd them 
to the Mercy of the Engliſh. When King Henry ſaw this miſerable Multitude 
| ſhut out of the Gates, tho' he reſolv'd to force them back to increaſe the Mi- 
ſery of Famine, yet being unwilling to attack a Company of Wretches unarm'd 
and helpleſs, he gave Orders to power upon them a Shower of Arrows, ſhot 
from Bows {lightly drawn, to fright rather than wound them. Fear drove 
the poor ſtarv'd Creatures to ſhelter themſclves in the Ditches of the Town; 
and while they remain'd there three Days in great Miſery, many of the Wo- 
men were deliver'd: At laſt, the Cries and Groans of ſo many thouſands pre- 
vaild upon the King's Compaſſion to ſend em Food, till the Pity of the Garri- 
ſon was mov'd to receive many of them again within the Walls. The Famine 
Fifty thouſand and Mortality ſoon grew to x Fo Height, that fifty thouſand of both Sexes pe- 
of them periſh. riſh d; and in one Burying Place above two and thirty thouſand were thrown 
into the Ground. Perſons of the better Quality eat their own Horſes, and the 
rer People fed on Dogs, Cats, Rats and Mice; ſo obſtinate were they in 
olding out to the laſt Extremity. Little Infants hung on the Breaſts of their 
ſtarv'd Mothers as they lay dead in the Streets; and the Rage of Famine forc d 
the diſtracted Multitude to a thouſand Violences, and they wounded and kill d 
one another to take away the vileſt Nouriſhment of Life. And ſo Tyrannical 
was the Force of Hunger over the moſt powerful Conſiderations, that young, 
Virgins abandon'd their Modeſty, and proſtituted themſelves for a Piece ot 
Bread. In this deplorable Condition, Relief was often promis'd, but inſtead of 
Supplies the Biſhop of Beauvois, accompany'd with rhe Cardinal of Urfus, 
Treaty made {ent from the Pope, were diſpatch'd to King Henry to beg a Peace; and the 
better to effect it they brought the Princeſs Catharine's Picture, which gave 


King Henry great Satisfact ion, inſomuch that ſome ſay he fell in Love with her at 
LY the Sight of it. But he demanding a Million of Crowns, with the Dukedoms of 
but in vain. Normandy, Gaſcony, Anjou, co. 


other Territqries for her Portion, nothing 
material was concluded. 


1 At len th, the inraged Roannoit, helpleſs of Succour, and deſpairing of “ 
cace, reloly'd to make a brave Sally upon the King's Quarters; to perform & 
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which ten thouſand ſelect Men, with their Commanders, iſſu'd out of the I'own. 
The Vant-Guard, conſiſting of two thouſand, being paſt and engag'd with the 
Beſiegers, by Misfortune the Draw-bridge broke down with the over-weight of 
Men, and drown'd, kill'd and hurt many. This ſoruin'd the Paſſage, that they 
cou'd not come to the Relief of their Companions ingag'd, but by another Gate 
at a conſiderable Diſtance; and before they came into their Aſſiſtance, their 
whole Body was broken for want of Support, and moſt of them killd and ta- 
ken Priſoners. Upon which ſtrange Diſaſter the Soldiers within mutiny'd 
againſt De Boutellier their General, boldly complaining that he had contrived the 
breaking of the Bridge. In theſe Calamities, after ſeveral Remonſtrances on 
both Sides, King Charles returning towards Paris, {ent a Meſſage to the Be- 
ſieged, That they muſt take care of themſeluves; which ſurprizing Anſwer ſtruck 
a fatal Damp upon their Hearts, and rais'd the Rage of the Multitude to that ; 
Degree, that they willingly agreed to a ys with King Henry: Which 1.— 2 
being propos d to the King, three magnificent Tents were erected at Port St. 
Hilarie for the Reception of the Commiſſioners, which were four Eccleſiaſticks, A. D. 
four Knights and four Burgers of the Town: Thoſe for the King were the 1419. 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury and the Earl of Warwick. The Demands of the Reg. — 
Roannois were many and high, but the Anſwers receiv d were ſhort and pe- 3 
remptory, That no Conditions wou'd be allow d, but barely yielding to the King's 
Mercy. Which Anſwer being return d in a publick Aſſembly, Rage and De- 
{pair prompted them to all Extravagancies that cou'd procecd from Fire, Sword 
and the Demoliſhment of the whole City. But the generous King pitying a 
wretched People ſo obſtinately bent on their own Ruin, reſolv d to fave them 
in ſpite of themſelves, and to have that noble City deliver d to him, untouch'd 
by F ire. Remitting therefore the Rigour of his firſt Demands, he again ſent 
for the Commiſſioner by the Arch-Bithop to treat upon milder Conditions, 
which was at laſt concluded in twenty three Articles. Of which one was That They Surrend. 
the Inhabitants ſhou'd pay the Sum of three hundred thouſand Crowns of 7 #2? 4414 
Gold, two of which to make an Engliſh Noble. For which the Citizens of 18 8 
Roan ſhoud enjoy all the Liberties and Privileges that had been granted by 
any of the Kings of England, and Dukes of Normandy betore Philip de Va- 
lois. And thus Roan was ſubdu'd to the Crown of England, two hundred and 
fifteen Years after the Conqueſt of it by Philip King of France. 

The Agreement was concluded onthe nineteenthDay of Zanuary,when the half- 


famiſh'd Citizens in great Multitudes repair d to the Eng/fp Camp to buy Vi- 


ctuals, which ſo abounded with Proviſions, that a fat Sheep was ſold for Six 

Sols. On the following Day King Henry made a Triumphant Entrance into ing Henry's 
the City, accompany'd with four Dukes, ten Earls, eight Bithops, ſixteen 2. inte Ro- 
Barons, and a great Number of Knights, Eſquires and Men at Arms. At his“ 
Entring the Gates all the Bells of the City were rung, and the Abbots and 
Prieſts met him in a ſolemn Proceſſion, in which were carry'd forty two 
Croſſes, with the Relicks of the Saints. They narch'd before him to Ngrre- 
dame the great Cathedral, where at the Porch he alighted, being receiv'd with 
the utmoſt Solemnity by the Biſhops and Canons; then entring the Church, 
he offer'd up his Thankſgivings at the High Altar, and order'd his Chaplains 
to ſing a Pſalm of Praiſe. He lodg'd in the Caſtle that Night, and continu'd 
in it the next Day, receiving Homage from the Citizens. In the Morning he 
gave Orders that Alain Blanchart, an Incendiary excepted in the Articles, 
thou'd be beheaded, but pardon'd the reſt that were left to his Mercy, impoſing 
only a Fine upon them. Then to ſettle his new Conqueſts, he eftablith'd in E . 
this City his Exchequer, Coinage, and Chamber of Accounts of the Revenues 2 * #4 
of Normandy, and built a Tower behind the Caſtle, as an additional Strength E 

to keep the City in Subje&ion. He fortify'd the Bridge, and began to build a 

Palace on the Sein; and publiſh'd new Orders to regulate the Buſineſs of Trade, | 
reducing the Meaſures to a certain Standard. He kept his Court at Roan for me tees; 61; 
Ooo | ſome Court as Roan, 
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The Duke of to ruin him. It was therefore determind in the Council of the King of France, 
Burgundy en- That it was expedient for the Safety of the Nation to ſettle an Alliance with 


deavours for 4 
Treaty with 


King Henry. 


The Treaty of King Charles, Queen Iſabel, the Princeſs Catharine, the Duke of Burgun- 1 


Melun. 


ſome ſpace, and wore the Ducal Robes as Duke of Normandy. On February the 
fifteenth he order d Proclamation to be made, that all who wou'd come in and 
ſwear Allegiance to him ſhou'd be receiv'd into his Favour and Protection: 
And March the twelfth he gave Orders, that an exa& Account ſhou'd be 
taken of the Names of all the Inhabitants, Men, Women and Children, with- 
in the Bailywicks of Roan, Conſtantin and Alenſon. | 

King Henry had now not only the Dukedom of Normandy ſubjected tohim, ;,,... 
but Picardy and the Iſle of France lay open to his Arms; inſomuch that tho 2%. 
the French King and the Duke of Burgundy had ſtrongly garrifon'd the Fron- © 
tiers to ſtop the Incurſions of the Engh/s Troops, yet they plerc'd as far as 
Ponthoiſe, Cleremont, Beau vais, Mont didier, Bretevit, Amiens, Abbeville 
and St. Valeric; and waſting all Places, enrich'd themſelves with great Booty. 
This mighty Progreſs firſt brought the Duke of Bretaigu to an Alliance with 
King Henry, who finding France unable to protect him, agreed to a mutual 
Amity, and that no Acts of Hoſtility ſhou'd be committed by either of their 
Subjects, without a Declaration of War ſix Months before. In the mean 
Time the Dauphine, who in Oppoſition to the Duke of Burgundy had taken 
upon him the Adminiſtration of the Government in France, invited the King of 
England to a Treaty; but when the Ambaſſadors ſhou'd have met to appoint 
the Place and Manner, the French not only fail'd in coming at the fix d Time, 
but ſhew'd ſuch Colluſion when they came, that all prov'd ineffectual. How- 
ever the Duke of Burgundy became ſo apprehenſive of the Dauphine's growin 
Intereſt, that he once more defir'd a Treaty with King Henry, that by the help of ſuck 
a porent Alley he might ſecure himſelf againſt the Defigns which that Prince had 


the King of England, by giving him in Marriage the Princeſs, with ſome 
Provinces of the mig dom. After an Embaſſy and a ſhort Truce, it was con- 
cluded that the two kings ſhould have a ſolemn Interview at Melun, where the 
Queen and Princeſs ſhou d be preſent. For that purpoſe a ſpacious Field was well en- 
trench'd and ramparted with ſtrong Gates, and two ſtately Pavilions erected in 


it, the one for the two Kings to converſe and repoſe, and the other for their 
Agents to conſult 1n. 


ay, and the Count St. Paul, firſt arriv'd, with a Train and Guard of a thou- C. 
land Horſe. On the other fide King Henry with his Brothers the Dukes of 
Clarence, and Gloceſter, attended with a thouſand Horſe, obſerv'd the appointed 
Time and Place: And now the illuſtrious Company met with the utmoſt Pomp 
and Ceremony; King Henry ſaluted the Queen and Princeſs, and receiv'd Bur- 
gundy into his Arms; and the two Nations tho' mortal Enemies, demean'd 
themſelves with ſo much Civility, that no cauſe of Quarrel was offer'd on ei- 
ther fide. Many Points were debated, and many Offers were made to King 
Henry, particularly, That all the Territories and 'Towns contain'd in the Trea- 
ty of Peace made at Bretaigu with Edward III. and the whole Dukedom of 

ormandy, and all other Flaces now in his Poſſeſſion, ſhou'd be confirm d to 
him and his Heirs. Many Days were ſpent without coming to a Concluſion, 
and many Conferences were held, from which the Princeſs had abſented her 
ſelf. Ihe Queen had brought her to the firſt Interview, in hopes that the 
Charms of her Beauty, which were very extraordinary, might prevail more on 
a young Conqueror than all the ſubtle Arts of Stateſmem in a Treaty. Nor 
was ſhe wholly miſtaken ; for his Heart, tho' arm'd with fierce Bravery and 
undaunted Courage, was not impenetrable to the ſofter Paſſions; and that Soul 
which never knew Fear, at the firſt Sight of ſo engaging a Lady was ſenſible 
of Love. The diſcerning Queen ſoon obſerv'd that her Daughter's Eyes were 
more powerful than all the Arms of France, and refolv'd to make all poſſible 
Advantage of this violent Affection; flattering her ſelf that the King wou d 


comply 


Helling. 
Ms, 
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comply to any Conditions, provided his Marriage with the Princeſs were one 
of them. She thought therefore to praiſe upon him the uſual Arts of her 
Sex, and to inflame his Paſſion by the Abſence of his Miſtreſs, but her De- 
ſign had a different Succeſs than the expected, for lie ſoon obſerving the Arti- 
fice, the Senſe, of the Affront made him inflexible to any Condeſcenſion, ſo 
that he inſiſted more firmly on his firſt Propoſitions. * And knowing that the 
chief Affairs of France were committed to the Duke of Burgundy, the I hought 
that it was he who obſtructed the Concluſion of the Peace and Marriage, tir'd 
him with the greateſt Indignation againſt him. When therefore the Duke re- 
monſtrated the Excess of his Demands, the King in a great Paſſion ſaid, 1% not 
only have your Princeſs, but your King himſelf in my Power; and I will have 
what 1 demanded in, Marriage with her, or force him from his Throne, and 
you out of his Kingdom. To whom the Duke more calmly 2 Before you 
can dethrone my King, and expel me the Kingdom, you may find cauſe to repent 
the Enterprizez and I doubt not, but we ſhall make you «weary of the Mar. 
This Convention at Melun ended June the thirtieth, at which Time it was 
agreed to meet again on the third of July following; and King Henry came, 
but the French diſappointed him. And in reality it was manifeſt by all their 
Proceedings, that they never deſign'd to conclude a Peace, but only aim'd to 
amuſe the Engliſh with vain Offers and Promiſes. They had promis'd that 
King Henry ſhou'd poſſeſs all his Conqueſts, and hold them without Deper;- 
dance; and that all thou'd be confirm'd to him, which had been granted in the 
grand Treaty between Edward Ill. of England, and John King of France: 
But when the Articles came to be drawn into Form, and ingroſs'd, the French 
perplex'd all Things by ſtarting new Difficulties and Queſtions. The Duke 
of Burgundy, whole Heart was truly French, all the Time of the Convention: 
had frequent Mectings with the Dauphine near Paris, and it was now ſtrenu- 
ouſly endeavour'd to reconcile the grand Parties of Burgundy and Armagnac ; 
and accordingly Proclamation was made at Paris, that none ſhou'd raiſe any 
Conteſt on the account of ſuch Names of Diſtinction. King Henry thereforc, 
perceiving the Artifices of the French, reſolv'd to break off the Treaty; and 
according to the firſt Agreement, he gave publick Notice of its Dillolutior ; 
complaining of the unfair Proceedings of his Enemies, who had continually 
deceiv'd him; and only deſignd under Colour of a Ireaty to work Delays and hin- 
der his Conqueſts. Shortly after he underſtood that the Dauphine and the Duke 
were reconcil d, and enter'd into a firm Alliance, which much rais d the Indig- 
nation of the Hero; and tho in Apperance all the Forces of France were uni— 
ted againſt him, this was ſo far from diſcouraging him, that it rous'd his mar- 
— Ardor to oppoſe the growing Danger. And having taken. care to regulate 
and reform the Corruption of Manner and Diſcipline in the Churches of Eng- 
land and Normandy, he reſolv d to proceed with the utmoſt Vigour and Vigilance. 


au, Ponthois was the next fortify d Town which lay in the Courſe of King 


De 
ut. 
t lolling, 


Henry's Conqueſts, the Poſſeſſion of which wou'd open his Way to Paris. Io 
attempt which on the laſt Day of July he ſent three "Thouſand Foot, which 
before Day Light, and undiſcover d by the Centinels, ſet their ſcaling Ladders 
to the Walls, mounted up, and crying out St. George! ſome enter d the Town, 
to the great Amazement of Monſier de L' Iſle Adam, Marſhal of France and Go- 
vernor of the Place, who immediately tled out at another Gate next Paris, 
and was immediately follow'd by above ten thouſand of the Inhabitants. So 
that the Enghſb eaſily became Maſters of the 'Town, which was ſo conſidera- 
ble for its Riches, and ſuch an advantagious Poſt, that the King in a Letter 
ſaid, he accounted it the moſt important Place he had taken ſince the War. 
Yet his great Soul was fo little elevated by this Succeſs, that he ſent this Meſ- 
ſage to the King of France, That tho be had taken ſo conſiderable a Place, 
which open'd a Way to the Conqueſt of his Capital City, yet henow offer d him 


| Geace upon the ſame Terms he had propos'd at the Treaty of Melun. All Paris 
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was in a great Conſternation upon the Loſs of this Place, and the Terror was 
ſo general thro all the adjacent Country, call'd the Iſle of France, that the Vil- 
Ile French lages were univerſally deſerted. TheKing of France with his Queen and Daugh- 
Xing flies from ter, the Duke of Burgundy, and many Noblemen, retired to Troyes in Cham. 
m__— paign, leaving Paris under the Government of the Count St. Paul and De 
Lactre Chancellor of France, while the Duke of Clarence march'd to the 
Walls of that vaſt City, and lay before it two Days, his Troops ravaging all 
the adjacent Country. After which the Caſtle of G//ors,which held out threeWeeks, 
was taken by Compoſition; the Earl of Huntington ſack d Preaux, burnt Bretveil, 
Clermont and the Caſtle of Vendveil; and King Henry himſelf heſieg d the Ca- 
ſtles of Galliart and Rochguien, two of the ſtrongeſt Places in Normandy, which 
rute, 44. ſurrender d upon Articles. Then returning to Mante, the King divided his 
wvantageigain'd Army into three Bodies, with One of which he order d the Duke of Cloceſter, 
5y he Engliſh. who had taken Jury, to ſtorm the Caſtle of St. Germain en Lay, which was 
ſoon ſurrender'd to thy the other he ſent to attack the Caſtle of Mont joy, 
which the Engliſb by tierce Aſſaults forc'd to yield. At the Head of the 
Third, the King himſelf march'd to beſiege Meaulan, in the lile of France, ſi- 
tuated on the Sein, not far diſtant from Paris, a Place naturally ſtrong, and 
ſurrounded by that great River. Yet by the new invented floating I owers, 
the Reſolutions of King Henry, and the invincible Patience of his Soldiers, the 
Town capitulated November the thirtieth. In the mean Time the Earls Mar. 
ſhal and Huntington, Sir John Green, Cornwall, and Sir Phillip Leach were 
order'd into the Country of Main, where they bravely encounter d a ſtron 
Body of French ſent by the Dawphine, and defeated them with the Slaughter 
of tive thouſand upon the Spot, and the Captivity of {ix hundred Priſoners, 
with the Marſhal de Rows, other Noblemen, and many Standards, 


Thus the Glory of the Engliſh Arms, and the Miſcries of the Kingdom of. 
France daily encreas'd, which now had her Bowels torn in Pieces by Foreign * 


Power and Domeſtick Factions. For tho' the latter ſeem'd to have been allay'd, 
yet ſtill there was a ſecret and irreconcilable Hatred between the Dauphine 
and the Duke of Burgundy; and the former was ſo much prevail'd upon by 
the Councils of thoſe about him, that he believ'd the Miſeries of France 
cou'd not be ended but by the Duke's Death. In order to effect this treache- 
rous Deſign, the Dauphine being at Montereau a Town in Brie, ſent for the 
Duke from Troyes under. Pretence of concerting Meaſures with him about their 
further Alliance, and employing their united Powers againſt the common Ene- 
my the Eng/zh. The Duke at firſt made ſeveral Excuſes, having innumerable 
Suſpicions revolving in his Mind; but hurry'd on by his own Fate and for- 
mer Guilt, he repair d to Montereau with ſome Noblemen, five hundred Horſe, 
and two hundred Archers ; at the Entrance of which Place the Dauphine had hx d 
three {everal Barricadoes, and himſelf ſtood in Arms beyond the third to receive 
the Duke, with only ten Followers. The Duke approaching his Preſence, 
| kneel'd down upon one Knee, and ſaluted him with all the Reſpect due to his 
Quality; but the other neglecting all Ceremonies, immediately charg'd him 
with Breach of Fidelity, and Nonperformance of many Promiſes, and after a 
few Words proceeded fo far as to call him Traitor, and to give him the Lie. 
The Duke putting his Hand behind him to adjuſt his Sword that had been al- 


The Dauphine ter d by his kneeling, Robert de Loire deſignedly cry'd out What are you drau- 
89 ing upon your Prince? At which, an old Servant of the murder d Duke of Or- 


— leans, ſtruck him on the Face with a Battel-Ax, and cut off his Chin; and 


others with many Wounds put an end to his Life, before he cou'd draw his 
Sword in his own Defence. Thus fell the great Duke of Burgundy, who 
as he had twelve Years before caus'd the Duke of Orleans to be aſſaſlinated in the 
Streets of Paris, ſo by the Requital of the Divine Juſtice, his own Lite was 
abandon'd to vile Treachery. And it is highly remarkable, that as he was ex- 
orbitant in his Luſts, both as to Ambition and Women, ſo one of his Miſtreſſes 


Madam 
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Madam Giac, was the principal Perſon that betray'd him to his Ruin. How- 
ever this manifeſt Murder was juſtly reſented by a great Part of the Kingdom ,,,n5v"s 
of France; but ſo far by Queen Iſabel, Mother to the Dauphine, that ſhe did 
not only excite Philip, now the new Duke of Burgund), to revenge his Fa- 
ther's Death, but alſo tormented her weak Husband's Spirits in urging him to 
diſinherit the Dauphine, and give his Daughter Catharine in Marriage to King 
Henry, now in the Bowels of France. | 
In. As theſe expreſs'd ſuch paſlionate Reſentments of the Duke's Death, ſo his 
"* Son Philip with as much Heat and more Efficacy purſu'd the Vengeance of his 
Father's Blood, and ſwore He would never lay down his Arms, nor make 
Peace nor Truce, till he had extirpated all his Murderers. In order to effect 
his Purpoſe, he ſent the Biſhop of Arras with other Ambaſſadors to King Henry 
at Roan to mediate a Peace; and again ſent the ſame Biſhop with ſuch Propo- 
{als to the King; that he thought tit to ſend the Biſhop of Recheſter, the Earls 
of Warwick and Gaſcony to Arras, who were very acceptable to the young 
Duke: So that between Roan and Arras Emiſſaries continually paſs'd till a 4 Treaty pro- 
Truce was concluded; which, notwithſtanding all the Offers aud Obſtructions fed.“ N 
of the Dauphine, was proclaim'd to continue from about the Feaſt of Epi- - 
phany till Mid-March enſuing between King Henry, King Charles, and Philip 
Duke of Burgandy. Affairs thus far ſucceeding with King Henry, King Henry 
wrote to the new Pope, ſolliciting his Holinels's Conſent to admit him his moſt 
Chriſtian Son of France, and to give his Eenediction, for the Confirmation of 
the Marriage and Amity, deſign'd between theſe two famous Princes. King 
Henry's Right to the Crown of France was alledg'd, and the Miſeries of that 
Kingdom diſplay d; but the Dauphine's Intereſt was fo great with the Pope, 
that he refus d to confirm any thing to the Prejudice of his Title. | 
However the Negotiation ſtill went forwards, and the Place agreed on for A. D. 
Confirmation of Articles was Troyes in Champaign, where King Charles and |, 420. 
his Queen then reſided; and to which Place the Duke of Burgundy, the Earls Reo. ? 
of Warwick and Kyme, and the Lord Roſs and others, attended with five eg. f. 
hundred Horſe, were ſent Ambaſſadors from King Henry. Theſe arriving at 
Troyes, were honourably receiv'd, and amicably reſolv'd on a final Peace; and 
there the Princeſs Catharine was attended as the Eugliſb Queen, and particu- 
lar Perſons left to guard her by King Henry's Command. His Ambaſſadors 
being return'd, and his Aﬀections inflam'd, he himſelf attended by his Brothers 
the Dukes of Clarence and Gloceſter, the Duke of Exeter, the Earls of War- 
wick, Huntington and Salisbury, and many of the Nobility, with a Guard of 
ſixteen hundred Men, departed from Roan to Ponthois, to St. Denis, and fo 
into Champaign, where he was met near Troyes by the Duke of Burgundy, and 
many other French Noblemen; and with the moſt magniticent Attendance con- 
ducted into the Town. | 
King Henry immediately after his Arrival, made a Viſit to the French King, 
the Queen, and the Princeſs Catharine ; to the latter of whom he made his 
Addreſſes, and preſented her with a Ring of ineſtimable Value. There were The Treat 
afterwards many Aſſemblies of the King's Council fully to conclude the Peace ,“ wit 
and the Alliance; and King Henry having alter'd what he miſs-lik'd in the Trea- : 
ty, which before had been drawn up in Writing, it was at laſt intirely com- 
pleated on the twenty firſt Day of May, 1420. The Articles of this 5 
were large and numerous, and very much to the Advantage and Honour of King 
Henry. By theſe it was agreed, That the ſaid King Henry ſhould marry the Tye Salſlans, 
* Princeſs Catharine, and allow her the uſual Dowry of the Queens of En- . 
* gland, forty thouſand Crowns per Annum : That after the Death of King 
* Charles, who was to hold his preſent Poſſeſſions during Life, the Crown of 
* France, with all the Rights and Dominions appertaining to it, ſhould devolve 
* upon King Henry and his Heirs for ever. But becauſe King Charles was in- 
diſpos d and uncapable to reign, the whole Power and Exerciſe of the Go- 
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© vernment of France ſhould immediately be transfer du to King Henry as Re- 
gent of that Kingdom, to govern in Conjunction with the Council of the 
« Eſtates of the Realm, according to the known Laws and Uſages of it. To 
© make which the more eaſie to King Henry, all the Nobility both Spiritual and 
« Temporal, and all Corporations and Communities ſhould be oblig'd to take 
« particular Oaths of Fidelity to King Henry, both as to his preſent Admini— 
« ftration, and future Inheritance. Then to preſerve an intire Peace and Con- 
cord between England and France, whenever King Henry, or any of his Heirs 
« ſhould come to wear the Crown of France, the two Kingdoms ſhould ever be 
united under one King, vis. under King Henry during his Lite, and after 
under his Heirs ina continu'd Succeſſion, and not at the ſame Lime begovern'd 
by two Kings; and yet the Rights, Liberties and Laws of each Kingdom ſhould 
be kept diſtinct and inv iolable, without ſubjecting one to the other: I he bet- 
«ter to eſtabliſh which, all Hatred, Animoſit ies, Diviſions and Wars, ſhould 
© ceaſe between the two Nations, and the People be mutually united in Affecti- 
© ons, Counſels, and Defence againſt all Enemies. But becauſe the Dauphine 
« and his Adherents ſtill oppos d the common Peace of both Kingdoms, King 

« {enry ſhould make uſe of all the Power of his Arms to reduce all Territories, 
Cities, Towns, Caſtles and Perſons joining with him; and never enter into 
© any Treaty of Peace with him, without the Conſent of King Charles, the 
© Nuke of Burgundy, and the three Eſtates of England and France. 

Theſe, ard ſeveral other ſubſervient Articles being confirm'd, the Princeſs u 
Catharine, who had alſo the Title of Dutcheſs of Bar, was athanc'd to King De Up: 
Henry in St. Peter's Church at Troyes. The King came attended with forty“ 
Engliſh Nobles and Gentlemen, and the Dutcheſs of Clarence with her Train 
of Ladies; and the Queen of France and the Princeſs were attended by the 
Duke of Burgundy, and forty of his Council. King Henry and the Queen of 
France met in the middle of the Church, and went together up to the high 
Altar, where the Articles of Peace being openly read, were ſeal'd with the two 
Seals of both the Kings, and a ſolemn Oath taken to obſerve them; and the 
King and Princeſs joining their Hands, were contracted. Then the Duke of 
Burgundy took an Oath to obey King Henry as Regent of France during the 
preſent King's Lite; and that after his Deceaſe he would become his Liege Sub- 
ject. On the other Side King Henry promis'd, that he would deliver to the 
Duke all the Murderers of his Father who ſhould fall into his Power. In con- 
cluſion of all, the Peace was proclaim'd firſt in the French Tongue, and then 
in the Fugliſb; and the Articles of it publiſh'd. at Paris, and all the principal 
Citys of France. King Henry allo in a Letter to his Brother the Duke of Bed- 


ford, gave him an Account of the Concluſion of this great Treaty, ordering him 


to proclaim the Peace throughout England, and inſtructing him about altering 
his Title in his Seals and Proclamations during the French King's Life, which 
was now to run thus: Henry 6y the Grace of God King of England, Heir 
and Regent of the Realm of France, and Lord of Ireland. On the thirtieth of 
May, the Nuptials were Solemniz'd between King Henry and the Princeſs 
Catharme, with extraordinary Pomp and Magnificence, and grac'd with the 
Preſence of the Duke of Burgundy the Prince of Orange, the Count de Lux- 
emburgh, and the principal Nobility of Burgundy and France. 

King Henry being now proclaim'd Regent of France, all the Nobility that 2% 
were at Troyes, readily ſwore Fidelity to him: For the Fame of his Heroic 
Actions in War, when his Perſon was unknown to them, had acquir'd him an 
univerſal Eſteem, and they knew not which moſt to admire, his Courage, 


Conduct or Succeſs; but now his noble Preſence, happily join d with Majeſty 


and Affability, procur'd a greater Veneration. They knew him to be prudent 
in Counſels, experienc'd in War, undaunted in Danger, and proſperous in all 
Attempts; and therefore perſuaded themſelves that their Country would be 
happy under the Influences of his Government. Their good Opinion of him 
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was confirm'd, when they heard him in a full Aſſembly thus expreſs the Mode- 
ration and Temper of his Soul. My noble Lords, J do aſſure you, it is and ſhall His Sperch to 
be my perpetual Concern, how by all my Councils and Actions I may make both bm. 
theſe Nations, now by the Favour of Heav'n ſo fortunately united, a great 
and flouriſhing Kingdom ; and as it is at preſent the moſt glorious in Europe, 
ſo all Animoſities and Factions extinguiſh'd, it may continue happy as well as 
great to all future Succeſſions. To accompliſh this noble Deſign, it is neceſſary 
that we all endeavour to ſuppreſs the Flames of thoſe Civil Diſſtntions, 
which are alone kept alive by that Perſon whom you have juſtly depriv'd of 
the Honour of being Dauphine of France. That our Country therefore may 
flouriſh in Peace and undiſturb'd Greatneſs, we muſt uſe our utmoſt Power to 
reduce him to that Obedience he owes to his Father and his Soveraign, and to 
oblige him to ſubmit to that Government which has been eſtabliſh'd by an Aſ- 
ſembly of the States of the Kingdom; which if not effected, France will not 
only be expos'd to preſent Calamities, but the Fears of greater, from the Co- 
vernment of one who has already ſhown ſuch Marks of Tyranny. After which 
he proceeded to declare his high Eſteem for the French Nation, and urg'd them 
all to an Union of Hearts and Affections, as well as Nations, with ſuch an ob- 
liging Gracefulneſs and Greatneſs, that they all departed with the utmoſt Reli- 
ance and Satisfaction. 


„m V. The mighty King Henry had now in a great meaſure arriv'd at the Top A. D. 
4 of his Aims and Deſigns, obtaining not only an admirable Queen, but alſo the 
Soveraignty over a new Kingdom; yet ſtill the Dauphine and his Followers , 
vigorouſly oppos d hun, and refolv'd never to deſiſt till they had brought him Reg. 1. 
to their own Terms. Their firſt Counſel was how to preſerve themſelves in ſo 
imminent a Danger; they were ſenſible that to fit ſtill would but increaſe the 
Succeſs of the Engliſh, and to riſe without ſufficient Strength would plunge 
themſelves into further Misfortunes. In this Diſtraction that Voice was beſt 
heard that ſpoke moſt for the Safety of the Dauphine, whoſe Breath alone gave 
Life to the after-Hopes of France, and for the fortifying thoſe Places which 
might be of moſt Offence to the Enemy. This then was agreed in a Council The Dauphine 
of War, That the Dauphine ſhould at no Time hazard his Perſon in the Field, 2 5 4be- 
and that Levies of Soldiers ſhould be made, to be garriſon'd in convenient Pla- King 2 
ces, and leave the reſt to Time and Opportunity; in which Reſolution every 
Man took to his Charge, and all to * the Actions of King Henry. As 
theſe conſulted for the State of the French, ſo at the ſame Time in Pa- 
ris a Parliament of the three Eſtates was aſſembled, in which ſuch as were 
guilty of the Duke of Burgundy's Death were ſentenc'd, the Diſinhering of 
the Dauphine contirm'd, and Forces prepar'd againſt thoſe Towns that held 


for him. 
. In the mean Time the two Kings with their Queens, and the Dukes of C/a- king Heary 


Je Frores 


Zin, FENCE and Burgundy march d againſt Sens, a Town in Burgundy ; which after #4 ſeveral 


Towns from 


twelve Days Siege ſurrender d upon Compoſition of Life, thoſe only excepted 4+ Dauphine. 


that were guilty of the Duke of Burgundys Death. Montereau was the next 
Place, which was enter'd by Force, where the Body of the Duke of Burgundy, 
undecently bury'd by the Dauphinois, was taken up, and by his Son Philip 
ſent in great Pomp to Dijon, the Capital of his Dukedom, and there honoura- 
bly interr d. The 'Town being taken, the Caſtle held out, under the Govern- 
ment of the Lord De Guitry, to whom were ſent ſome French Priſoners under 
a Guard to perſuade him to ſurrender, which they did with Tears and on their 
Knees; but his obſtinate Perſiſting, and his affronting the Herald ſent to ſum- 
mon him to ſurrender, occaſion d the Hanging up of thoſe Priſoners, as Rebels 
to the French King, their natural Soveraign. The Beſieged held out eight Days 
longer, and then {urrender'd the Caſtle on Condition of having Life, Liberty 
and Goods ſecur'd; but all Perſons concern d in the Duke of Burgundy's Mur- 


der 
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The Siege of der were excepted. Next the King undertook the Siege of Melun, a Town of 


great Strength on the Sein, and made more ſtrong by the Valour of its Cover- 
nors, who were the Lord De Barbaſan and Pierre de Bourbon, the former an 
admirable Commander, and the latter a Prince of the Blood, whoſe Gartif, 
conſiſted of ſeven hundred Dauphinois. Theſe made fo ſtout a Defence, that 
the Beſiegers could not make their Approaches without great Difficulty and Dan- 
ger; but the Cannon making a Breach, the Engliſb and Burgundians enter a 
{ſtrong Outwork, and built a Bridge of Boats over the River S, ſo that fron; 
either Quarter they had Communication with each other without Impediments, 
Both King Henry and the Duke of Burgundy fortify'd their Camps atter an ex. 
traordinary Manner, and in this Poſture the Siege continu eighteen Weeks, 
in which Time the Soldiers of the Garriſon made ſome, tho not frequent, Sal- 
lies. King Henry, impatient of Delays, preſs d forward the Siege to the ut- 
moſt, and made a large Mine underneath the Walls, which being perceiv'd, the 
Beſicg'd countermin d againſt him; where the King with great Reſolution en- 
tring firſt into the Mine, and Barbaſan likewiſe his within the Town, met 
each other with their drawn Swords, and nobly pertorm'd the Parts of private 
Combatants: Till at length they reſolv'd to diſcover themſelves, and firſt Bar- 
baſan made known his Name, then King Henry did his; whereupon the French 
Lord ſuddenly retiring, caus'd the Barricadoes to be clos'd, and King Henry 
return'd ſafe to his Camp. | 

During this Siege, King Henry often went to Corbeil, where the Court then Mwp«. 
was, which now conſiſted of French and Engliſh, the Dutcheſs of Clarence, Has. 
and other Ladies of the higheſt Quality being the chief Ornaments of it. Here 
he perſuaded the King of Hance to repair with him to the Camp, that his Pre- 


The French ſence before the Walls might influence his Rebellious Subjects to return to their 
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and the King of 


Melun ſurren- 


_ 


. But when they were ſummon'd to yield to their natural Soveraign, they 
reſo 


utely anſwer'd, That they would joyfully open their Gates to their Mo- 
narch, but they would never obey an Engliſh King, the ancient and mortal E. 
nemy of France. Tho neither the Preſence nor Authority of the French King 
could avail, yet he ſtill continud in the Camp, to which the beautiful Queen 
of England likewiſe came with a ſhining Train of Ladies, for whoſe Entertain- 
ment a fair Houſe was built at ſuch a Diſtance as ſecur'd them from all Danger. 
To entertain them with martial Muſick, eight or ten Trumpets were ſounded 
every Morning and Evening before the Tent of the King of England, who had 
the State and Magniticence of a Court amidſt all the Noiſe and Diſorders of 
War; and yet with uninterrupted Diligence imploy'd himſelf in all the Buli- 
nels of the Siege. As there was a ſtrong Party of Scots in the Garriſon, the 
young King of Scotland, now in the Army with King Henry, ſent to require 
them upon their Allegiance, that they ſhould not employ their Arms againſt 
Troops where he was in Perſon, but come and fight under the Standard of their 
King. 'To whom they return'd this Anſwer, That they would not own or obey 
him as their King, who was in the Power of another; for which Affront, 
twenty of them were afterwards executed. About the ſame Time mandatory 
Letters were ſent by King Charles into Picardy, to put all Places that held 
for him in thoſe Parts into King Henry's Poſſeſſion, and to take the Oath of O- 
bedience to him as to the only Heir, Succeſſor, Regent and Governor of France; 
— 1 of which was committed to the Care of ſeveral of the French 
obility. 


The Diſtreſs of Melun now became exceeding great, as well upon the Beſie- 4. 
gers as Defendants; the one afflicted and extreamly weaken'd with Mortality,“ 
and the other violently oppreſs'd with Famine, and other Calamities incident 
to long Sieges. After eighteen Weeks Siege, the Engliſh were ſupply'd with 
Soldiers out of Picardy, the Sight of which at firſt put the Town in Hopes of 
Relief from the Dauphine; but the Garriſon finding themſelves unhappily diſ- 
appointed, in Deſpair capitulated, and were forc d to ſurrender upon hard Arti- 
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cles, one of which was That they ſhould be all made Priſoners of War, and 
that all the Engliſb and Scots ſhould in a ſpecial Manner be left to the abſolute 
Diſpoſal of the King of England ; and that all Acceſlaries to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy's Murder ſhould ſuffer Death. The Articles being concluded, an Engliſh 
Garriſon was put into Me/un: The Men at Arms who adher'd to the Dau- 
phine's Party, of whom the principal were Pierre de Borbon and the Lord de 
Barbaſon, with five or ſix hundred Perſons of Quality of borh Sexes, and the 
greateſt Part of the chief Citizens, were convey'd under a ſtrong Guard to Ya. 
ris, and there committed Priſoners to the Chaſteler, the Baſtile, and other Pla- 
ces. Two Monks, who were convicted of ingaging in Burgundys Murder, 
were beheaded in the City, with a Gentleman of King Henry's Houſhold, 
whoſe Name was Bertrand de Chaumont. This latter had renounc'd the Inte- 
reſt of France, and devoted himſelf to the Service of the * of England, and 
was highly in his Favour, as a Man of approv'd Valour. But clear Evidence 
being brought againſt him, That during the Treaty for ſurrendring the Town, 
for a Sum of Mony he bad favour'd the Eſcape of one Aimerion de Lau, a ſu- 
ſpected Accomplice in the Duke's Murder; the King, tho' with Regret to loſe 
ſo gallant a Man, and tho the Dukes of Clarence and Burgundy interceded for his 
Life, would not pardon him, but gave Order for his Execution, declaring He 
would have no Trattors in his Army: Let to ſhow his Value for his Abilities, 
he was hcar'd ſorrowfully to ſay, He would have given fifty thouſand Nobles 
that Chaumont had not been guilty of ſuch a Crime. The valiant Barbaſan 
was accus'd by the Duke of Burgundy as an Accomplice in his Father's Murder; 
but he in an open Trial defended himſelf, proteſting, That tho” he was a Fer- 
vant to the Dauphine, he was ſo far from conſenting to the Fatt, that he 
knew nothing of it "till it was effetfed. Tho' the Evidence againſt him was 
not clear, yet there was ſo ſtrong a Suſpicion as not to admit of his being ſet 
at Liberty; ſo that he was continu'd a Prifoner nine Years. Some Writers in- 

form us that he ſav'd his Life by pleading t would be a Diſbonour for King 
Henry to put a Perſon to Death, who was his Brother in Arms, and had 
ſienaliz'd himſelf in a ſingle Combate with him; which by the Heralds was 
allow'd to be the ſame Thing as if he had fought with him in appointed Lifts. 


„ Melun thus taken, and the Government given to the Earl of Huntington, 
ee the two Kings with the Duke of Burgundy made a publick Entry into Paris, 


being met by the Citizens, who in great Solemnity came out to congratulate 
their Arrival. The Strects were ſpread, and the Houſes hung with rich Cloath, 
while the People in all Parts expreſs'd their extraordinary Joy in the higheſt 
Acclamations. The two Kings rod together under a rich Canopy, Henry on the 
left Hand, next to whom follow'd the Dukes of Clarence and Bedford, and on 
the other Side of the Way the Duke of Burgundy in deep Mourning; the Prin- 
ces and Nobility in each Nation follow'd in Order, the Clergy with Proceſſi- 
ons, and their venerable Relicks, going before them ro Notredame Cathedral. 
Rich Preſents, Flags, Streamers and Conduits running with Wine, were all 
us'd by the Citizens to expreſs how grateful the Peace was to them, and how 
much they exulted in the | tee of having two Kings reſident amongſt them. 


King Henry's Palace was prepar d in the Louvre, and was moſt rich and magni- 
ficent, and King CHarles's Court in the Hoſtel St. Pol, and much inferior in all 
ReſpeRs; for, as one Author obſerves, young Henry commanded all, and his 
Brothers exercis'd ſupream Authority, while old Charles ſtood as a Cypher, 
and the French Nobility had nothing to do. As King Henry had the Diſpoſal Xing Heary' 


of all Places of Honour and Truſt, fo the French Nobility and Gentry addreſ- — ogy ans 


ſed themſelves to him, and endeavour d to raiſe their Fortunes by obtaining an 
Intereſt in his Favour. He made a great Alteration of the Officers, diſplacing 


many who had been put in by the old Duke of Burgundy or his Son, and con- 


ferring their Employments on others whom he accounted more firm to his Inte- 


_ reſts. As Regent of France he alſo redreſs'd Grievances, reform'd Abuſes, and 
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arrectcd all Miſcarriages in the Government; and he caus'd a new Coin to he 
ſtamp'd, to expreſs = Union of the two Kin doms, in the Reverſe of which 
the Arms of England and France were quarter together. 
A Parliament The better to eſtabliſh all Things during King Henry's Stay in Paris, a grand l, 
meet at Paris parliament was ſummon'd to meet at that City; in which was the final Apree- ac 
ment between the two Kings openly acknowledg'd by King Charles, as made b 
his Aſſent, and with the Advice of all the Council of France; whereupon it 
was there alſo ratify'd by the general States of the Kingdom, and ſolemnly 
ſworn to by all the Nobility and Magiſtrates, Spiritual and Temporal, who aj. 
which recog- ſo ſet their Seals to the Inſtruments of the Agreement, which were ſent into 
mize King Hen England to be kept in the King's Exchequer at Weſtminſter. But in this Par- 
* liament the Murder of the Duke of Burgundy was in a more ſpecial and parti- 
cular manner examin d, and the Actors, with all their Accomplices were ſo- 
lemnly ſentenc'd; and Methods were us d to oblige them likewiſe to build 
Churches, and perform ſeveral publick Ads of Charity, in order to expiate the 
execrable Fact. And the Aſſembly proceeded ſo far as to ſummon the Dau- 
phine himſelf before the Grand Marble Table, with all the uſual Formalitics, 
and conden® Upon his Non-Appearance, he was publickly attainted and convicted of Mur- 
> der, was declared unworthy of all Succeſſion, namely of that to the Crown of 
France, and was baniſh'd the Kingdom for ever. From this Sentence, as given 
by incompetent Judges, and contrary to the Laws of the Kingdom, the Dau 
phine appeal'd to God and his Sword, and immediatel) transterr'd the Parlia- 
ment and Univerſity to the City of Poictiers, at which Place the moſt illu- 
ſtrious Members of thoſe two Bodies did not fail to appear. Thus almoſt every 
thing was double in the Kingdom of France; there were two Kings, two Rc- 
gents, two Parliaments, two Conſtables, two Chancellors, two Admirals, and 
ſo of moſt of the great Officers, not to mention the Multitude of Marſhals of 
France, whereof each Party made as many as they thought fit. 
King Henry having eſtabliſh'd the grand Affairs of France, as well as theſe zum. 
unſctled Times would permit, he reſolv d for a while to return into England, i 
and there perform the Solemnities of his beloved Queen's Coronation; in order 
to which he firſt appointed for his Lieutenant of France his Brother the Duke 
of Clarence, a brave Prince inferior to none but himſelf, and alſo left the Duke 
of Exeter with five hundred Men at Arms to continue in the Ciry of Paris; 
and ſo attended with great Magniticence he repair d to Amiens, and then to 
Calais. But before he took Shipping, he adjuſted ſeveral Affairs in Normandy 
and other Parts, treated with the Duke of Bretaigu, and generouſly diſcharged 
the Count De Richemont, who had been Priſoner ever ſince the Battel at AAin- 
court. But for the Duke of Bourbon, who was diſcharg'd afterwards, he agreed 
for a Ranſom of no leſs than a hundred thouſand Crowns, beſides other Advan- 
Ring — tages. From Calais, with a glorious Train the King croſs d the Seas to Dover, 
2 and made a triumphant Entry at London, the People receiving him as an Angel 
gland. from Heav'n, with Torrents of Joy and Exultation to ſee their King return 
crown'd with new Victories, and with the Acceſſion of another Kingdom to his 
own. But as he piouſly aſcrib'd the Glory of all his Conqueſts to a Superior 
Power, fo he gave all the Praiſe to Heav'n, and commanded the Arch-Bithop 
of Canterbury to appoint a publick Day of Thankſgiving. 


A. D. VI. The mighty King Henry was now in the Height of his Grandeur, 5, 
1421. and at his Return into Englazd he found the Nation flouriſhing and proſperous . 
Reg. s, under the Government of Humphry Duke of Gloceſter his Brother, who had ſuc- 
D ceeded the Duke of Bedford in the Regency with equal Wiſdom and Succeſs. 
The Arms of the King had not only been ſucceſsful in France, but alſo in 
Ireland, ever ſince his Acceſſion to the Crown; ſo that he found no Diſaſter to 
cloud his Joy in the Poſſeſſion of the moſt excellent Princeſs of that Age, or to 


diſturb the Pomp which was preparing for her Coronation. The Day appointed 
tor 
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for this great Solemnity was the twenty fourth of February; where after the Ween Catha- 
Ceremonies of the Coronation in Weſtminſter Abby, the Queen with her no- 5. 12 888 
ble Retinue came into the Hall, where many Tables were ſpread, and a ſplen- 
did Entertainment provided for the Nobles, Biſhops, Ladies, Mayor and Alder- 
men of London. On the Right Hand, and End of the Queens Table, were 
ſeated the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and the Cardinal Biſhop of Wincheſter 
on the Left the King of Scotland in his Robes, with the Dutcheſs of 7ork and 
Counteſs of Huntington, The Earl of Marche holding the Royal Scepter in 
his Hand, kneel'd on the Right Hand of the Queen, and the Earl-Marſhal in 
like manner on the Left; the Counteſs of Kent ſat at her Right Foot, and the 
Counteſs Marſhal at her Left; while the Duke of Gloceſter, as Overſeer, ſtood 
before her Majeſty bare-headed. The reſt of the ſplendid Train had their ſe- 
veral and diſtin& Tables in the Hall; and the whole Feaſt, tho in the Time of 
Lent and furniſh'd all with Fiſh, was great and pompous to the utmoſt De- 
gree. After the Solemnities of the Coronation, the King, with the Queen and 
ſome of the Nobility, took a Journey to Tork, where they were joytully and 
magnificently receiv'd, and the Citizens made them -many rich Preſents. The 
Queen continu'd at Tork, but the King went in Pilgrimage to Bridlington, 
where having paid his Devotions, he afterwards viſited a great Part of his 
Kingdom; and in all Places where he came his Ears were open to the Com- 
plaints of the e and oppreſs d: He redreſs'd their Wrongs, puniſh'd the & Henry 


| , egulates Abu- 
Corrupters of Juſtice, and reform'd the Abuſes in Government. Particularly 2% © 


great Abuſe in the Church, ariſing from the Pope's Diſpoſal of the vacant Bi- 
thopricks and Benetices, was this Year remov*d; and with that Vigour and Reſo- 
lut ion, that it gave ſuch a Blow to the uſurping Power of Rome in this King- 
dom, as greatly weaken'd, and at laſt intirely deſtroy d it. 
wm. In May the King met his Parliament at Weſtminſter, and repreſented to them He calls a Par. 
70. the State of the publick Affairs, the Conqueſts he had made in France, and“ e. 
the Supplies neceſſary to continue the War; that the Dauphine and his Party, 
who maintain'd ſome Provinces and Cities againſt him, being ſubdu'd, that 
Kingdom might be annex'd to the Eigliſb Crown. The Commons chearfully 
gave a Fifteenth, tho* a Petition was preſented, fill'd with the ſad Complaints of 
the Poverty of the People, and intolerable Burden of the War, fomented by ſome 
Perſons more affecting their private Intereſt than the Proſperity of their Country, 
who regretted to part with any Mony to advance the Greatneſs and Honour of 
the Government. At the ſame Time there was a Convocation of the Clergy 
at St. Paul's, who offer'd a Tenth to the King, and the rich Biſhop of Min- 
cheſter in Advance of the Mony lent him twenty thouſand Pound. At the 
ſame Time the King wiſely took care to fecure his Kingdom from any Invaſion 
of the Welſh or Scots during his Abſence. He compos'd the Tumults in Wales, 
and reduc'd that People to their Duty; and to make the Scots his Friends, he 
<q Liberty to their King to return to his Country and Throne ten Years after He ſets the 
is being firſt taken by Henry IV. and detain'd in the Engi, Court. But he , I we 
did not return till a few Years after in the next Reign. He allo eſtabliſh'd a 95. 
Peace with him, ſtrengthen d with an Alliance, by giving him in Marriage the 
Lady Ann his Niece, and Daughter of the Duke of Clarence. It was agreed 
that her Dowry ſhould pay part of his Ranſom ; that for the Payment of the 
reft, he thould give Hoſtages, and likewiſe ingage himſelf never to make War 
on England. Having taken all neceſſary Precautions, King Henry with a 
choice Army of four thouſand Men at Arms, and twenty four thouſand Ar- 
chers, return'd into France to proſecute thoſe Wars. 
8 The King now found his Preſence highly neceſſary, for before he took Ship- 
% ping, he was ſurprizd with the News of the unfortunate Miſcarriage of his 
admirable Brother the Duke of Clarence, of which this was the Occaſion. The 
Earl of Buchan, and the Earl of Douglas, and other Commanders, with ſe- 
ven thouſand Scots had paſs d over into France to the Afliſtance of the Dau- 
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phine ; and joining with his Party in Anjou, delign'd to ſurprize the Duke of 
Clarence before he was provided: In which Enterprize, four ſtragling Scots, ta- 


ken and brought Priſoners to him as he fat at Dinner, diſcover'd the Deſign 
A ſums in and Strength of the Enemy, whoſe Approach was very near. Upon hearing of 
gnzemen 9% this News the Duke, all in a Flamme, too ſuddenly took Horſe, crying They are 
Clarence in a/{ Ours ! leaving his Troops to follow him with what Expedition they could. 
France. His unexpected Appearance caus'd ſome of the Scots to take into the Church of 
Baugy lor their Safety, where while they were defending themſelves, the reſt 
of their Forces took the Alarm, and the Earl of Buchan ſecur'd the main 
Bridge, ro whoſe Alliſtance came Hugh Kennedy with a hundred Horſe, The 
Duke of Clarence ſeeing no poſſibility to force his Paſſage with his ſlender Troo 
of Horſe, diſmounted with his Men, and made 4 noble Charge upon the Earl 
of Buchan ;, «nd the Engliſh, fir d with Diſdain to meet with their old Ene- 
mics, fought with the greateſt Fiercenels imaginable. But none was more brave 
and daring than the Duke himſelf, who being diſtinguiſh'd by his rich Armour, 
and a golden Coronet ſpark ling with Jewels, but more remarkable for his Va- 
lour, was ſingled out by John Swinton a Scotch Cavalier, who with his Lance 
wounded him on the Face. The Duke notwithſtanding ruſh'd undauntedly in- 
to the Thickeſt of the Enemy 's Troops, where the Earl of Buchan on Horſe- 
The Duke ſlain hack ſtruck him down with a T'runcheon, which put an End to his Life. The 
in parte Engliſh, diſhearten'd at the Fall of ſo great a General, and being furiouſly at- 
tack'd by the whole Army, were ſoon routed with the Loſs of tifteen hundred 
Men, after they had ſlain above a thouſand of the Enemy. The Deaths of the 
Lords Roſs and Gray, and Sir Gilbert Umfreville, and the Captivity of the 
Earls of Huntington, Somerſet and Perche, the Lord Fits Walter and Sir Wil. 
tiam Bower, cuus d a general Concern in the Englih Army; yet the Duke of 
Clarence had the greateſt ſhare in their Sorrow, who as he was generally be- 
lov'd for his Wiſdom, Valour and other excellent Qualities, ſo his Death was 
univerſally lamented, not only by the Engliſb, but by the Enemy. His Body 
reniain'd a few Hours in their Hands, who were carrying it to the Dauphine; 
but they did not long keep either that or the Field of Battel: For tho the Body 
of the Army, which under the Earl of Salisbury had followed the Duke, could 
neither keep Peace with his ſwift March, nor advance Time enough to prevent 
his Fate and the Loſs of ſo many gallant Soldiers, yet they came up ſoon enough 
to force the French to a diſorderly Retreat, and to recover the dead Body of 
the Duke, which was convey d into England, where it was interr'd with great 


Solemnity. The Karl of Buchan for his Valour was by the Dauphine made 
Conſtable of France. 


His Body ſent 
mio England, 


Book Il 


King Henry both griev'd and inrag'd at the Loſs of a Brother he ſo juſtly More 


lov'd and admir'd, haſten'd his Expedition into France; and leaving his Brother“ 


John Duke of Bedford his Lieutenant, and his beloved Queen honourably at- 

King our tended, upon the tenth Day of June he landed at Calais with all his Forces, 
Expedition inte making now his laſt Entrance into France. On the Day after his Arrival he 
Fryace. diſpatchd the Earl of Dorſet and the Lord Clifford with twelve hundred Horſe 
and Foot into Paris, to relieve the Duke of Exeter, who was ſtraiten'd of Pro- 

viſions by the Dauphinois, that harraſs'd the adjacent Country, and had taken 

Boneval, Galandon, and ſome other Forts, and after that march'd to Chartzers, 

and inveſted it with ſeven thouſand Men at Arms, four thouſand Croſs-Bous, 

and fix thouſand Archers. King Henry, after a ſhort Continuance in Calais, 

march'd to Monſtrelet, and there quartering his Army, he found the Duke of 

Burgundy ſomewhat impair d in his Health. Three Days being ſpent in Con- 

ference, the King march'd into Ponthieu, and the Duke to Abbeville upon 

Somme, to facilitate his Paſſage there to be made, of which they had ſome 

Doubt, by reaſon of the Diſſatisfaction of many of the Inhabitants. Henry in 

his March took the Fort call'd La Ferte, commanded by the Baſtard of Belluy, 

which ſurrender d upon Summons ; but being committed to the Cuſtody of 


Borflers 
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Borflers of Picurdy, was again betray'd into the Hands of the Dauphine. From 
hence the King paſs'd the River at Abbeville, where he was ſpendidly entertain d. 
and richly preſented; from whence he marcl'd to Beauvois, Gifors and Bois- 
de-Vincennes, where King Charles and his Queen reſided, and receiv'd him with 


great Honour, and laſtly to the City of Paris, where he was receiv'd in Joy He enters Paris 


and Triumph. ; 

But this Heroe, more regarding Laurels and Conqueſts than the delicate Plea- 
ſures of a Court, after he had concerted Meaſures, and levy'd French Forces 
to add to the Engliſb, march'd towards Meaux, reſolving in Revenge of his 
Brother's Death to tight the Dauphine, who had now laid before Charters the 
Space of three Weeks. But he hearing of King Henry's Approach at the Head of 
a formidable Power, broke up the Siege and retir'd; upon which the King 


march'd directly to Dreaux, and fat down before that Place. The Inhabitants He takes ſeve- 
ral Towns from 


and Garriſon, apprehenſive of their Danger, beat a Parly, and agreed to ſurren- 
der the Town, if the Dauphine did not relieve them by a certain Day; which 
being expir d, the Town was deliver d, and eight hundred of the Dauphine's Party 
permitted to retire upon their Oaths not to bear Arms againſt King Henry for 
the Space of one Year. While Henry lay before this Place, Mezeray tells us, 
That an honeſt Hermit unknown to him, came and repreſented to him the great 
Evils he brought upon Chriſtendom by his unjuſt Ambition and Uſurpation of 
the Kingdom of France, againſt known Right and the Will of Heav'n; where- 
fore in the Name of God he threaten'd him with a ſevere and ſudden Punith- 
ment, if he did not deſiſt. Ihe King took this Exhortation either for a viſionar 

Fancy, or a Suggeſtion of the Dauphine's, therefore proſecuted his Dcligns 
with greater Vigour; and purſuing the flying Dauphine, he took Bangency and 
Vendoſme upon the River Loire, with other Forts, but could not encounter 
that Prince who {o induſtriouſſy avoided Battel, And tho he had the greater 
Army, and had engag'd himſelf by his Heralds to meet the King of Huglaud in 
the Field, confirming it alſo with an Oath, he contenting himſelf with waſting 
the Country, drew off to Bourges, as a Place of ſafe Retreat, both for the 
Strength of the Place, and the Fidelity of the People : And for his conſtant 
Reſidence there, he was by way of Jcer call'd The- King of Bourges. King 
Henry tndivg it was in vain to attack him in that advantagious Poſt, firſt ra- 
vag'd the Country, and then reſolv'd to beſiege Meaux, the Capital City of the 
Country of Brie, a Place of great Strength and Conſequence. Having provided 
Engines, and all other Neceſſaries, he ſent his Uncle the Duke of Exeter, with 
four thouſand Men, to poſſeſs himſelf of the Suburbs, to prevent the Garriſon 


the Dauphine. 


from firing them ; and then following himſelf with an Army of twenty thou- 8 Siege of 


ſand Men, on O&ober the ſixth he inveſted the Place, inclos'd his Camp with x 
an Intrenchment, and rais'd his Batteries againſt the Walls and Gates. The 
Governor of the City was the Baſtard De Varus, who had with him many other 
Officers, and a thouſand ſele& Soldiers, beſides the Inhabitants, who were alſo 
reſolute to defend the Place to the laſt Extremity. And indeed they bravely 

held out for the Space of ſeven Months, while great Numbers of the En— 

gliſh and Burgundians dy'd either by Sickneſs, Sallics, or the Shot from the 
Walls. 

During this tedious Winter Siege, the King had the Satisfaction of hearing A. D. 
that his Queen was deliver'd of a young Prince at VMindſor on St. Nicholas 1 422. 
Day, to whom he gave the Name of Henry ſur les Fous. It is commonly re— Reg. “ 
lated, that when he heard his Son was born in Vindſor Caſtle, he rais'd a bad 8. 1. 
Omen from the Place, as foreboding ſome unhappy Fate; and, as Hall ſays, en VI. bn 
ſpoke theſe prophetical Words to the Lord Fitz-Hugh his Chamberlain: 1 His Father's 

enry born at Monmouth ſhall a ſinall Time reign, and gain much ; and 3 his 
Henry born at Windſor ſhall reign long, and loſe all; but God's Will be done. 
Among thoſe to whom the Care of this Royal Infant was committed, Jaqueline 


die Bawieri Dutcheſs of Brabant had the principal Imployment. At the ſame 


Tune 
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Time the Duke of Richemont, whom King Henry had releas'd without Ran- 
ſom, came at the Head of a numerous Body of Horſe to the Camp before 
Meat, to ſerve him in the Siege, which was ſtill proſecuted vigoroutly ; tho 
upon Notice that ſome of the Dauphine's Troops had ſurpriz d Auranches, and 
kill'd and taken two or three hundred of the Garriſon, the King order'd 1 
ſtrong Detachment to march to the Aſſiſtance of the Earl of Salisbury Governor 
of Normandy, who with thoſe Recruits ſoon recover'd the Town. About that 
Time Jaques de Harecourt, in Service of the Dauphine, with ſeven hundred 


Soldicrs harraſs'd the Parts about Vimen, againſt whom ſome Engliſh Garriſons 


aſcrabling, flew three hundred of his Men, himſelf hardly eſcaping by the 
Fleetneſs of his Horſe. Likewiſe Oliver de Mauny invaded Conſtantine, not- 
withſtanding he had ſolemnly ſworn at the Surrender of Falaiſe never to bear 
Arms againſt King Henry; but in the midit of his Carreer he Was deteatcd and 
taken Priſoner by the Earl of Suffolk. This pertidious Man being brought be- 
fore King Henry,.a true Obſerver of all Faith, he openly ſpoke thus to him, 
Tou are an ancient Knight, and ought to have obſery'd your Faith and Ho- 
nour, which you have baſely broken, and by the Law of Arms deſerve imme- 
diate Death: But we grue youu Your ig nominious Life, and ſball only ſend 
you into England, there to learn the Language, and truer Maxims of Honour. 


King Henry's Forces being diminiſh'd by theſe Commotions in Normandy, ug 
5 Fey: 


and his Thoughts much employ'd that way, the valiant De Offemont, whom © 


the Garriſon of Meaux earneſtly delir'd ſhould be their Governor, found an 
Opportunity to approach the Walls with forty ſelect Soldiers, in Order to enter 
the Town; but ready to be receiv'd by Ladders over the Walls in the Night, 
Centinels diſcover'd the Men, and he himſelf not being able to recover the 
Ladders, fell into the Ditch, where not being able to free himſelf from his 
heavy Armour, he was wounded, and then taken Priſoner, with moſt of his 
Followers. King Henry eſteem'd the Taking of ſo brave and valiant a Com- 
mander as a Prize of great Importance, and puſh'd forwards the Siege with 
freſh Vigour and Reſolution. At length the Defendants, hopeleſs of Relief, and 
tinding themſelves unable to hold out, carry'd all their Goods from the 'Town 
into the Caſtle; but the Beſiegers diſcovering their Actions, and fearing to loſe 
their Booty, made a ſudden and furious Artack, and by Force made way into 
the Town with Sword in Hand. Then Henry planting his Cannons, began to 
batter the Caſtle, and ſhortly reduc'd it to that Extremity, that beſides want of 
Bread, moſt of their Hand-Weapons were broken, and the Men dangeroully 
wounded; yet they did not deſiſt from provoking the Engliſb with opprobrious 
Words and vile Indignitics, which caus'd harder Conditions to be laid upon 
them, than in any other 'Town taken the whole War. By which the whole 


Garriſon and the Inhabitants were to be Priſoners at the Kitg's Pleaſure, only 


having their Lives ſav'd; but the Governor De Varus, and ſome other Men 
of Note and Quality, were to be deliver'd up to immediate Execution. The 
City thus ſurrender'd, King Henry immediately ſent eight hundred ſelect Men 
Priſoners to Paris, Roan and England. | he Covernor was beheaded, and his 
Body hung on a Tree before the '1 own, call'd by his own Name, becauſe he 
had formerly harg'd on it many Engliſh and Burgundians, and his Head was 
fix d on a Pole upon the Top of the tame Tree. This was follow'd by the Exe- 
cution of ſeveral others of Quality in Paris, who had given more than com- 
mon Provocations during the Time of the Siege; and all the Riches of the City 
was diftributcd by King Henry to his Commanders and moſt deſerving Men. 
Orders being taken for the repairing the Breaches, and the City well garriſon d, 
Creſpy, the Caſtle of Pierrepont, Merlau, Offemont, and ſeveral other Places 
ſubmitted to the King's victorious Arms; while others were ſet on Fire to hin- 
der him of the Fruits of his Conqueſts. When the Governors of Places in the 
Marches of Beauvais, heard how King Henry, by a Courage and Conduct which 
nothing could reſiſt, had taken Towns and Forts which they thought * 
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8 ble, they had ſuch an Apprchenſion of his Might, that they ſent Deput ies to 
treat about ſurrendring at an aſſign'd Time, if the Dauphine did not give them 


due Aſſiſtance. ; ; : | 
aufe, Queen Catharine in England daily hearing of the King's Succeſs, greatly de- Queer Cath, 


4 fir'd the Sight of his Perſon, and for that End prepar'd for a Voyage to France, nen 
under the Conduct of Duke John the King's Brother, then Regent of England, 
who for the Time of his Abſence deputed his Brother Humphry Duke of Glo- 
ceſter, and took Shipping at Southampton. The Winds being proſperous, on 
the twenty firſt of May ſhe landed at Harfleur, and with encreaſing Trains of 
Nobility by eaſie Journies came to Roan, and from thence to Bots-de- Vicennes, 
where her Royal Husband, with her Father and Mother, came in great Pomp 
to meet her with the utmoſt Demonſtrations of Joy. From thence they all en- 
ter d the City of Paris; and at the Celebration of the Feſtival of Pentccoſt, a 
magniticent Feaſt was prepar'd in the great Hall of the Louvre, where at one | 
Table the King and Queen of England fat with their Imperial Crowns and The Gran deu 
Robes, and at the other many of the French and Engliſh Nobility aud Gentry. 4 W. 
The French Court at the Hoſtel St. Pol was at the lame Time very thin, and 
King Charles ſaw himſelf neglected and abandon'd by thoſe who were born his 
Subjects, who now ador'd their young riting Soveraign. The former had the 
Title of King of France, while the latter govern'd all; at which, tho' many of 
the French were uneaſie, yet the Engliſh King was manifeſtly too great to be 
oppos'd. Here he made a bold Effort of his Power, in cauſing the Tax rais'd 
on the Marks of Silver for Minting his new Mony, to be collected at Paris, as 
it had been in other Places; and tho' the People murmur'd and ralk'd out their 
Diſcontents, yet they were ſo aw'd, that they durſt not break out into any 
Tumult. But their Reſentments were abated, or rather turn'd into Affection, 
when they felt the kind Influences of King Henry's juſt and moderate Govern- 
ment, and obſerv'd his exact Adminiſtration of Juſtice in redreſſing Wrongs, 
and puniſhing the Actors without Partiality or Favour. By this juſt Conduct 
he eſpecially gain'd the Love of the Common People, who regarded him not as 
their Conqueror, but as their Father and Protector. 
jv, Tho the Provinces of Champaign, Picardy, Brie, Normand), and Iſle of 
France, were in King Henry's Poſſeſſion, yet all were not reduc'd to a quiet O- 
bedience; for a great and ſtrong Part {till held out for the Dauphine, who with 
twenty thouſand effective Men befieg'd La Charitie upon the Loire, and took 
it; from whence he march'd to Cone upon the ſame River, where the Beſieged 
treated about a Surrender, and gave Hoſtages to deliver it up on the ſixteenth 
of Auguſt, if they were not reliev'd before that Lime by the Duke of Burgun- 
dy. The Prince and the Duke by Conſent agreed to put rhe Cauſe to the De- 
cifion of a Battel, to be fought on the ſaid ſixteenth of Auguſt; and this was 
mutually declar'd by their Heralds. The Duke not only ſent Orders to levy 
new Forces to augment his Army, but likewiſe begg'd King Henry's particular 
Aſſiſtance; to which the King gave Anſwer, That he himſelf would come at xing Henry de: 
the Head of his whole Army, to join with him in the Battel. But as this (i de Hebe 
mighty Conqueror prepar'd for his March, Heav'n thought fit ro put a Period * 
to all his encreaſing Glories, and ſtruck him with a Diitemper that prov'd fatal 
to him; and all he could do was to command the Duke of Bedford and Earl of 
IVarwick to give all neceſſary Aſliſtance to the Duke of Burgundy. Tho' he was 
mach weaken'd by his Diſcaſe, he was yet animated by a Courage natural to 
him; ſo that taking his laſt Leave of King Charles and the two Queens at Sen- 
Us, he repaird to Melun, with a Deſign to go from that City, and put him- 
ſelf at the Head of the Army. But his Diſtemper increaſing, his Budy. was g;, tg Siet. 
too feeble to anſwer the invincible Greatneſs of his Soul: And therefore tho? ne. | 
he went in a Litter, to be carry'd among his 'Troops, yet finding himſelf ex- 
treamly ill, he was oblig'd to return and ſtay at Bozs-de-Vincennes, while the 
Duke of Bedford by his Order march'd with the whole Army to join the Duke 
ot Burgundy at Vegelay. The 
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The Duke of Burgundy gratefully acknowledg'd the King of England's Kind- . 
neſs; and joining all the Forces, he took his March to Cone, which was be- 
ſieg d by the Dauphine and encamp'd near the Town, preparing for that im-“ 

rtant Batiel which was to be fought the next Day. The French Prince tind- 
ing his Enemies to exceed him in Number and Strength, notwithſtanding he 
had made a publick Detiance by his Heralds, immediately broke up the Siege, 
and retreated to Bourges in Berry. The Duke having thus rais'd the Siege, and 
for d his Enemies to a moſt diſhonourable Retreat without Fighting, return d 
to Troyes with his Army. In their March the Duke of Bedford receiv'd the 
mournful News, that his Brother King Henry's Lite was in Danger; upon 
which he left the Army, and attended with a few choice Friends, rod full 
Speed to le Vincennes. The brave King ſenſible that he was dying, gave 
Orders that the Duke of Bedford, the Duke of Exeter, the Earl of JVarwick, 
Sir Lewis Robeſſart, and ſeven or eight more, who had the greateſt Place in 
his Affection and Conhidence, ſhould ſtand around his Bed. To whom he ſpoke 
to this Effect. 1 am juſt now approaching the Period of my Life, which tho 
ſhort, has been glorious and conducing to the Good and Honour of my People ; 
and tho“ it has veen ſpent in ars and Bloodſhed, yet ſince milder Methods 
have been ineſſectual, and nothing leſs could vindicate my Right, the Miſe- 
ries produCd are not to be imputed to me, but to my Enemies, as the Effett of 
their 1lnjuſtice. As Death never appear d formidable in ſo many Battels and 
Sieges, ſo I can now without Horror behold its gradual Approaches in a Dif. 
eaſe ; and ſince it is the Will of Heav'n to put an End to my Days, I chear- 
fully reſen my [lf to its Pleaſure: Nor ſhould I leave the World with the 
leaſt Reimttancy, if two Things did not nearly touch me. One is, that J 
muſt go out of it when my Subjetts are involv'd in the Confuſions of a War, 


before I ſee the Enemy. who oppoſes the Peace and Glory of both Nations, in- 


His Inſtructious. 


tirely ſubdu d by mv Arme; and the Other is, that I ſee my ſelf call d from 
the Throne at a Time, when my Jon is only an Infant, and incapable of filling 
11. Therefore to obviare all future Inconveniencies, he with the moſt pathe- 
thick and endearing Expreſſions urg'd them all ſtrictly to obſerve his Advice and 
Inſtructions. The Subſtance of which was, That they would take the mot 
exac Care in the Education of his Son, and inviolably preſerve their Loyalty 
to him; and that they wou'd comfort his beloved Wife, now the moſt diſcon- 
ſolate Princeſs liuing: That they would keep ſtrict Faith with the 
Duke of Burgundy, and never make Peace with the Dauphine, on any other 
Condition than that of having all the Dukedom of Normandy entirely ſecur'd 
to the Englith Crown That they would preſerve a ſtrict Union among them- 
ſelves, and not diſcharge the Duke of Orleans, the Count d En, and /ome 
other noble Priſoners, till his Son was of Tears to govern: That his Bro- 
ther the Duke 4 Bedford, with the Aſſiſtance of the Duke of Burgundy, 
ſhould manage the Kingdom of France; and that his Uncle the Duke of Ex- 


eter, with his Brother the Duke of Gloceſter, ſhould govern that of En- 
gland. 


The ſorrowful Nobles obſerv'd in profound Silence, and with aſſured % 


Promiſes gave their Approbation to theſe laſt Counſels ſo ſenſibly urg d by 
their expiring Monarch; who having thus eſtabliſh'd his ſecular Affairs, had 

his Thoughts wholly imploy'd about the Condition of his Soul now departing 
into another World. Ordering his Phyſicians to come to him, he demanded of 
them how long he had to live; but they declining a direct Anſwer, and flatte- 
ring him with the Hopes of Life, the King with Diſſatisfaction charg'd them 
upon their Allegiance to declare their Opinion in poſitive Terms. After ſome 
little Conſultation among themſelves, one of them kneeling down in the Name 
of the reſt ſaid, Hir, think upon your Soul, for as we judge, without a Mi. 


His Devotion, Tacle, you cannot live longer than two Hours. Upon which with the higheſt 


Devotion he pioceeded to Confeſſion, commanding his Prieſts to ſing the ſeven 
| pent- 
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nitential Pfalms; and when in the fifty firſt Pſalm they came to thoſe Words, 
Build up the Walls of Jeruſalem, he bad them ſtop, and with a loud Voice 
declar'd upon the Word of a dying Man, That after the Settlement of the 
Kingdom of France, he really intended, with the Will of Heav'n, to have 
made War againſt the Infidels, for the Conqueſt of Jeruſalem. Having finiſh'd 
their Devotion, this great King expir'd at the Hour which the Phyſician had , Death. 
foretold, on the thirty firſt Day of Auguſt, in the Prime of his Years the thir- 
ty fourth of his Age, after a ſhort, but moſt glorious, magnificent and trium- 
phant Reign of nine Years, four Months, and eleven Days. 

By the Gratitude of this Age his Funeral Obſequies were proportion'd to his 
Worth and Grandeur. His Body, embalm'd and enclos'd in Lead, was laid on His pompous 
a Chariot of State, richly adorn'd with Cloath of Gold; and on a Bed in the %%. 
ſame Chariot was laid a lively Figure of his Perſon, with Imperial Robes, a 
Crown of Gold, a Scepter and Globe, like a triumphant Monarch ; and over 
all was a glorious filk Canopy. The Chariot was drawn by fix Horſes in rich 
Harneſs: The firſt bore the Arms of St. George, the fecond the Arms of Nor- 
mandy, the third thoſe of King Arthur, the fourth thoſe of St. Edward, the 
fifth the Arms of France, and the ſixth thoſe of England and France. James 
King of the Scots follow'd it as principal Mourner; and after him the Duke of 
Exeter, the Earls of Warwick, Marche, Stafford and Mortaione, the Lords 
Fitz-Hugh, Hungerford, Bourchier, Fanhope and Cromwell, Sir Robert Ro- 
beſſart, and Sir John Cornwall. Ihe Banners of the Saints were born by the 
Lords Lovel, Audely, Morley and Zouch ; the Baron Dudley bore the great 
Standard, and the Earl of Longueville the Banner. Ihe Hachments were car- 
ry d by twelve Commanders, and around the Chariot rod tive hundred Men at 
Arms all in black Armour, their Horſes barb'd black, and their Lances held 
with the Points downward. Three hundred cloath'd in White, bearing light- 
ed Torches, alſo ſurrounded the Chariot, with Lords bearing Ban ers, Banne- 
rols and Penons; thoſe of the King's Houthold cloath'd in Black follow'd it, 
and after them the Royal Family in deep Mourning; while the ſorrowful Queen 
with a noble Retinue follow'd at a League's Diſtance. In this folemn Manner 
the Body was convey'd from Bois de Vincennes to Paris, and fo to Roan, to 
Abbeuille, to Calais, to Dover, from thence through the City of London to 
Weſtminſter, where it was interr'd with ſuch pompous Ceremonies, ſuch Mour- 
nings of the Nobility, Prayers of the Eccleſiaſticks, and Lamentations of the 
Commons, as were never known before in the Kingdom of England, He was 
bury'd in the Abby Church, and his Queen caus'd his Image in Silver gilt, of 
the full Proportion, to be laid on his Jomh. 

Theſe were the laſt Honours done to this mighty Monarch, the Wonder of 
all Chriſtendom, who was ſo highly reverenc'd and lov'd by all his People, 
that his Funerals were attended with an univerſal Sorrow. They ſaw all their 
Hopes of ſubduing France loſt in the Death of a Prince, who only knew how 
to conquer it, and that with an Army never exceeding thirty thouſand; fo that 
ſome believe his Enemies took away his Life by Poiſon, which they could not 
deſtroy in open War. He had all the Accompliſhments of Body and Mind His Character. 
which are requir'd to the tiniſhing a great Man. His Stature was tall and ma- 
jeſtick, his Body tho' lean and ſlender, had all its Limbs well proportion d, and 
{trongly fram'd; his Neck long, his Hair black, and a manly Beauty ſhin'd in 
his Face, as well as ſparkled in his Eyes. His Strength and Agility was admi- 


rable in all the Exerciſes he perform'd; which was continually preferv'd by his 


being temperate, chaſte, enur'd to all the Hardſhips of War, patient of Heat 


and Cold, Hunger and Thirſt, and moderate in Sleep. He was a nice Obſer- 


ver of Juſtice, pious in his Religion, conſtant in his Devotions, a great Patron 
of the Church and Clergy, and abounding in Works of Charity ; wiſe in his 
Counſels, magnanimous in his Deſigns, and reſolute in purſuing them; great 
and ſomewhat reſerv'd in his Temper, given to ſpeak little, but all he ſaid was 


Qqq like 
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like himſelf. As to his Valour and Bravery his whole Reign was a continud 
and wonderful Inſtance of it; in the Exerciſe of Which, hs ſtricteſt Orders 
were ſo nicely obey'd, that he reviv'd the martial Diſcipline of the old Romans, 
by which they conquer'd the World: And never was the Engliſh Valour ſo glo- 
riouſly diſplay'd, as in this Reign. For his great Acts he has been compar'd to 
no leſs than three of the nine Worthies of the World; to David the Prophet, 
for Piety ; to Ceſar the Invincible, for Glory; and to Alexander the Great, 
for Magnanimity: And with this Advantage, that he was not unchaſte like Da. 
vid, vain-glorious like Ceſar, nor intemperate like Alexander ; who while they 
conquer'd others, became Slaves to their own Paſſions. As he exceeded them in 
theſe Qualifications, ſo he was not inferior to them in his Fortunes, being ne;. 
ther ſo dejected as David, ſo much envy'd as Ceſar, nor ſo dreaded as Alexan. 
der; it being his good Fortune never to be diſtreſs d, diſtruſted or deſpisd. But 
the unexpected Loſs of this Prince in the Flower of his Youth, and in 
the Midit, or rather Riſing of his yy ad Fortune, will ſerve for a pregnant 
Inſtance and Example to thow what flender Hold mortal Man has of Worldly 
Greatneſs and Glory, being continually ſubject either to the ſudden Loſs of it. 
or as ſuddenly to be taken from it: And indeed there ſeems to be ſomething of 
the more immediate Hand of Providence in it, which now began to chaſtiſe the 
Progeny of King Henry the Fourth. : 

His Works of Piety were ſhewn in erecting the Monaſteries of Bethlem and 
Bridzct, near his Manor of Richmond, as alſo his bounteous Gifts to the Works 
and Furniture of Meſtminſter Church, beſides the Fraternity of St. Giles with- 
out Cripplegate; and many other greater Things he had projected at Oxford 
and other Places. To leave a Teſtimony of his Affection to Arms, he firſt in- 
ſtituted Gartar principal King at Arms; beſides other honourable Augmentati- 
ons to the Order of St. George. In this Reign tlouriſh'd, beſides the moſt re- 
nowned Soldiers, many Men of Note tor Arts and Learning, as William Lin- 
wood the great Canoniſt of that Age, Srephen Patrington, Robert Maſcal, 


Alain de Lyn, Thomas Otterborn, John Sherburn, fohn Leland, and many 
others. 


His publick 


works, 


S E C T. III. 
The Reign of King HENR Y the Sixth. 


Containing 38 Tears, 6 Months, and 4 Days. 


& i J. F TER God had depriv'd the Engliſh of the greateſt King in the dan 


World, he thought tit that an Infant ſhould ſucceed him, row but mi 
1422. 


nine Months old, who upon the thirtieth Oay of Auguſt was by the 
Reg. 1. Sound of 'I'rumpets proclaim'd King of England and France, by the Name of 
Henry an In- Henry the Sixth. But as the Wiſdom of ſome ſupplies the Defects of Age in 
rec proclaim 4 others, fo his Father had by his laſt Will appointed, and now the Lords by 
4 their Conſent contirm'd the grand Care of the Publick to his two brave and 
powerful Uncles, John Duke of Bedford, and Humphry Duke of Gloceſter : 

The former, joining with the Duke of Burgundy, had the Regency of France, 

The Protector and the latter the Government of England; and the Care and Tuition of the 
«11 Gui Royal Infant was committed to the two Brothers, Thomas Duke of Exeter, 
ele, and Henry Beaufort Biſhop of Wincheſter and Chancellor of England. This 
Appointment prov'd really advantagious to the Eugliſß Nation; for they all car- 
ry'd themſelves ſo upright and carefully in their ſeveral Stations, that it well 
appear d the Truſt repos d in them by the dying King, had made a noble Im- 


preſſion 
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preſſion of Love and Loyalty towards his Son. And indeed the Beginning of 

this Reign, like the fair Morn of a moſt tempeſtuous Day, promis'd nothing 

leſs than a Continuance of paſt Felicities. For the State of the Engliſh Affairs 

was great and flouriſhing; England without Tumult, the natural fierce Hu- 

mours of her People conſuming or encreaſing themſelves in France; and France 

her ſelf. for the nobler Parts, together with the grand City of Paris, was at 

their Devotion. There wanted nothing but the mighty Henry himſelf to com- 

pleat the Work begun ; for beſides the valiant Duke of Bedford, there were 

the two Terrors of France, Thomas Earl of Salisbury, and Fohn Lord Tal- 

bot, and Armies of veteran Soldiers, where almoſt each Man was equal to a 
Commander. Yet Providence in Time thought fit to change the whole Courſe of 

Affairs; and the firſt Diſadvantage which happen d to the Exgliſß Cauſe was the 

Death of Charles King of France, who ſurviv'd King Henry no more than tifty Charles King 
three Days. This may be truly call'd the firſt Diſadvantage, becauſe the Imbecili- 7 France dle. 
ties of that Prince were a great Strength to the Eugliſb; and on the other Side the 

Infancy of young Henry was an Advantage to Charles the Dauphine, who by 

| thoſe of his own Party was now proclaim'd King of France, as the Engliſh in 

Deriſion us'd to ſtile him King of Berry, becauſe he had not much more left 

than that Province. 

In England a Parliament was aſſembled the better to eſtabliſh the Crown up- 4 Parliament 
on the Infant, and to provide for the publick Ules and Neceſlit ies of the State; “ Englund. 
among which Mony was liberally granted, particularly five Nobles upon every 
Sack of Wool. It was a new and uncommon Sight to the Enghſh Nation, to 
ſee an Infant fitting in his Mother's Lap, and cxerciſing Soveraign Power in 
open Parliament; for Queen Catharine, to illuminate that publick Aſſembly 
with the Preſence of her Royal Babe, remov'd from Vindſor to London, and 
with him in her Arms was carry'd through the City in a pompous and ſplendid 
manner to H/eſtminſter ; where being ſeated upon his Throne, by the ordinary 
Mouth of that high Court, he ſaluted the Auguſt . and propos d Matters 
of the higheſt Conſequence to their moſt mature Conſideration As the Affairs 
of this young Monarch were wiſely eſtabliſh'd in England, ſo they were no 
leſs vigorouſly proſecuted in France by the worthy Regent the Duke of Bedford; Tie Due of 
who heartily joining with the Duke of Burgunay, tortify'd the Frontiers of Bytords Care 
their Poſſeſſious, aſſembled their Deputies and Repreſentatives, and us'd all Me- : 
thods to retain the Hearts of their own Party. In a publick Aſſembly at Paris 
the Duke of Bedford in a ſolemn Speech exhorted the Nobility of France, 

Not to violate their ſworn Allegiance, nor endeavour by themſelves or others 

to defraud their Joveraign Lord King Henry of his rightful Inheritance ; nor to 
countenance any faithleſs Men who would revive the expiring Animoſities be- 

tween the French and Englith Names and Nations. That they would remem- 

ber, how by the Bounty of Providence, the two Kingdoms of France and En- 

gland were in perpetual League united into one glorious Monarchy, and lately 
eſtabliſh'd beyond the Extent of all Human Force. That tho' they had been 

great Sufferers by the War, yet they would be no leſs Gainers, if they honour'd, 

lov'd and obey ad their lawful Soveraign King Henry, and according to their 

bounden Duty proſecuted his Enemies to the utmoſt Extremity. This Speech mung Henry 
found plauſible Admiſſion; and young Henry was in Paris ſolemnly proclaim'd ec 
King of England and France, and ſuch Noblemen as were preſent did their © 
Homages, and took their Oaths of Fealty. The like Obligations and Oaths of 
Allegiance were in the ſame manner put upon all Frenchmen in the Engliſh 
Dominions in France. 'D 


iis The Dauphine, who now ftil'd himſelf King of France by the Name of 
le. Charles the Seventh, being then about twenty ſeven Years of Age, full of 1423. 


Courage and new Hopes, gathered together what Forces he could. He had the Reg. z. 
Duke of Alenſon, with ſeveral Princes of the Blood and Peers of France on The Dau- 
his Side, all whom he purchas'd at a dear Rate; for he was conſtrain'd to en- PMne's Endea- 
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gage his Caſtles and the beſt Part of his Demeaſnes in pawn for them. But the 
greateſt Strength of his Army conſiſted of ſome thouſands of the Scorrifſh Na. 
tion; who as true Enemies to the Engliſb, ſerv'd under his Banner. The firſt 
Attempt made by Charles his Forces prov'd unfortunate; for marching to relieve 
Cravant, which the Engliſh had beſieg d, they were put to flight with the Loſs 
of two thouſand of their Men. Charles and his Adherents were ſo far from 
ſinking under the Apprchenſions of ſo ill an Omen, that they reſolv'd to en- 
counter adverſe Fortune with Encreaſe of Courage. Purſuing this Reſolu- 
tion, they in a ſhort Time after repair'd the late Loſs by an Overthrow 
which they gave to a Party of Engh/ſh, from whom, with the Slaughter 
of fifteen hundred, they recover'd a great Booty, of Cattle, Which 
they had gotten in the Counties of Nugion and n. Procecding in this 
Courſe Charles took Meulan upon the dein, and put the Engliſh Garriſon 
to the Sword: But the Poſſeſſion was ſhort, and the Revenge ſpeedy ; for 
the Earl of Salisbury, whom Polydore compares to the old Romans for Va- 
lour and Bravery, taking with him John of Luxemberg, General of the Bur- 
gundian Horſe, ſoon recover'd the Place, and kill'd all the French that were 
found 1n 1t. 


The better to eſtabliſh the Eng; Affairs, at the City of Amiens in Picardy, uu 


the three great Dukes of Bedford, Burgundy and Bretaign, with the Earl of 


Richemont, met in great State z where they renew'd the former League, adding, 
© That each ſhould be the other's Friend, and that all of them ſhould unite their 
© Forces in the Defence of King Henry's Right. But for the better Confirmation of 
this profitable Alliance, the Duke of Bedford, then a Batchelor, marry'd the 
Lady Anne, Siſter to the Duke of Burgundy ; and the Earl of Richemont 
marry'd another of the Duke's Siſters nam'd Margaret. While the Regent was 
abſent from Paris upon theſe juſt Occaſions, the Pareſiaus, who not long be- 
fore had ſent Ambaſſadors into England to acknowledge King Henry, now enter d 
into a Deſign to deliver up the City to Charles the new King. The Regent had 
timely Notice of this dangerous Conſpiracy, and with his Preſence reduc'd them 
to their Duty, with the Execution of ſeveral of the chief Actors. Not long at- 
ter there ſeaſonably arriv'd out of England ten thouſand freſh Soldiers, over 
whom for Commanders he appointed the famous Earl of Salisbury, Wilkam 
Pole Farl of Suffolk, Robert Willoughby and others; while he himfelf for the 


The Dake of general Service led eight hundred Horſe-men, and eight thouſand Foot. With 
edford « ſ«c- theſe Field Forces the main of the Engliſb Eſtate in France was ſupported and 


cel ful. 


held together, tho' not without Difficulties and various Adventures; in which 
the Regent took from Charles ſeveral ſtrong Towns and Forts, as Crotoy, Com- 


peigne, Baſas, and many others. 


The Regent's chief Deſign was to draw Charles to a general Battel, hoping "*"* 
by that to finiſh his Work; to that End he march'd into Normandy, while the wn. 


other muſter d his Soldiers in Tourain. To promote this Deſign, the Regent“ 


He defeats the 
French at Ver- 
nevil. 


laid Siege to Tory ; whereupon the Duke of Alenſon was detach d at the Head 
of ſixteen thouſand Men, with Inſtructions to fight, if Occaſion ſerv'd, but 
Charles himſelf was not permitted to hazard his Perſon. Not far from the Town 
of Vernevil, which the Engliſh had taken before Alenſon and his Charolines 
could relieve it, the two Armies drew up in Battalia. The Fight began with 
Arrows and Darts, which being not quick enough to diſpatch the Work, the 
eager Combatants proceeded to Hand-Blows, where for ſome Hours they main- 
tain'd a conſtant and doubtful Conflict with prodigious Fury. The Eugliſt 
enur'd to the French Wars, having born the firſt and fierceſt Attacks of their 
Enemies, by an uniform Courage intirely broke them and put them to flight; 
and the Regent himſelf with his Battel-Ax did Wonders, and won immortal 
Honour in the bloody Conteſt. In this Battel, which was fought on the 
elghteenth of Auguſt, were ſlain on the French Side five Earls, two Viſcounts, 
twenty Barons, and above ſeven thouſand Soldiers, beſides two thouſand ſeven 


hundred 


—— 
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hundred Scots lately arriv'd; and the Engl; took the Duke of Alenſon him- 
{elf Priſoner, with two hundred other Men of Note, beſides inferior Soldiers; 
all which coſt thei the Lives of two thouſand one hundred common Soldiers, 


and the two Lords Dudley and Charleton. After which, the Regent return d 


to Paris, and the Earl of Salisbury with ten thouſand Men took the ſtrong 
City of Mans, the Town of St. Suſan, the Fort of St. Bernard, and other 
Places; from whence, marching into Anjou, he there perform d ſuch Heroick 
Ads, that his very Name grew terrible to all France. The News of theſe , Ne 
Tranſactions arriving in England caus d great Rejoicings among the People, : 
both for the Victory in the open Field, and the gaining of ſo many conſiderable 
Places; for which general Proceſſions and publick Thankſgivings were ap- 
ointed. | 

e In England, during theſe proſperous Proceedings, James the Firſt King of James King of 
Scotland, whoſe Ranſom had been ſetled in the late Reign, was now fully ſet at pp ogg 
Liberty: But before his Departure out of the Kingdom he did Homage to 12 l 
King Henry in Windſor Caſtle in the Preſence of many of the Nobility and Gen- 
try in theſe Words, J James Stuart, King of the Scots, will be true and faithful His Homage. 
to you Lord Henry, King of England and France, the Superior Lord of Scot- 
land, and to you I make my Fidelity for the ſaid Kingdom, which I hold 
and claim of you, and will do you Service for the ſame, ſo help me God, and 
theſe Holy Evangeliſts. But notwithſtanding this ſolemn Oath, and the many 
munificent Preſents that were made to him, he did not long continue in the 
Engliſh Intereſt, but afterwards became as firm to the French as any of his 
Predeceſſors. After Eaſter, in the Third Year of this Reign; by the Advice of 
the Peers, the young King call'd a Parliament; and going to the Houſe him- 4 Parliameni. 
ſelf, he was convey'd through the City upon a noble Courſer, in extraordinary 
Triumph, the Pcople thronging the Streets to behold the Child, whom they 
judg'd ro have the lively Features and Countenance of his glorious Father, and 
likely to ſucceed him in all mighty Qualifications and Abilities, as well as King- 
doms and Dominions. During this Seaſon, Edmund Mortimer the laſt Earl of 
Marche of that Name, and neareſt Heir to the Crown of England, deccas'd The Earl of 
without Iſſue, and his great Patrimony deſcended to Richard Plantagenet Earl Marche «ies. 
of Cambridge, Son and Heir to the ſame Earl of Cambridge that was beheaded 
in the Beginning of the laſt Reign. In the Time of this Parliament alſo 
Sir John Mortimer, Couſin to the deceas'd Earl, either out of Deſert or Malice, His Couſin be. 
was impeach'd for High-Treaſon, and publickly executed; from whoſe Death * 
there aroſe no ſmall Murmurings among the common People. 

In the mean Time the Amity and Alliance with the Duke of Burgundy, 
which the Engizh had found ſo advantagious in their Conqueſts, having other- 
wiſe receiv'd ſome {light Flaws, was now in danger of being utterly broken upon 
this Occaſion. Humphry Duke of Gloceſter, Protector of England, following, 4 Breach 


Advices unworthy of his Perſon and Station, contracted himſelt with the Lady 2 


Jaqueline of Bavaria, Inheritrix of Holland, Zealand, Hainault, and of many 242 


other fair Dominions in the Netherlands, notwithſtanding that the Duke of Zundy. 
Brabant her Husband was then living, and that the Suit of Divorce commenc d 

by Jaqueline was {till depending between them. The Duke of Burgundy in 

this Affair join d with Brabant; which ſoon rais'd the Indignation of the Duke 

of G/oceſter, who not being us'd to meet with Oppoſition, went over in Perſon 

with an Army to take Poſſeſſion of Hainault in Right of his ſupposd Wife; 

but finding himſelf diſappointed by the Succours which Burgund) ſent to the 
Duke of Brabant, he proceeded to challenge the former in Combate, and to 

call him Traitor. 'This was accepted, but by the Duke of Bedford's Mediation 

the Challenge fell, and the Matter was accommodated ; ſo that that the Duke of They are v.. 
Gleceſter, without performing any Thing for which he came, left his Lady at 
her Lown of Mons, and return'd into England. Here Mezeray is of Opinion 

that if this unſeaſonable Conteſt had not happen'd, the reſt of France at this 


imc 
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Time had undoubtedly been ſubdu d. Not long after the Duke of Gloceſter's 
Return, the firſt Marriage which had been made and conſummated between the 
Duke of Brabant and the ſaid Lady Jaqueline, was pronounc'd lawful and valid 
by Pope Martin the Fifth. Whereupon the Duke of Gloceſter, having ſuſtain d 
many Loſſes both of Friends and Treaſure, in Puniſhment of his Crime of ta- 
king another Man's Wife, ſhortly after marry d Eleanor, Daughter to the Lord 
Cobham of Sterborough ; by which he is ſaid to have made her Compenſation 
for that unlawful Familiarity that had formerly paſs d between them. 


A © 6 By this Time the Court of England began to diſcover the uſual Effects 
1425. of an Infant's ſitting upon the Throne, by the dangerous Emulation of the two 
Reg. 2 principal Men in the Nation, the Duke of Cloceſter and his Uncle the Biſhop 
© * of Wincheſter, the one Protector of the Kingdom, and the other a Tutor to the 
4 _ King. Whether it was that the former hated the Riches and pompous Living 
of Gloceſter of the latter, or that the latter envy'd the great Authority of the former; it is 
- = certain that the Engliſb Court, the City of London, and the whole Kingdom 
was diſturb'd by this unhappy Contention: Alterations not to be wonder d at; 
for as Thunder foreruns a Storm, ſo King Henry's Misfortunes were not to fall 
out without a Precedency of many Diſorders, which tho ſeparately conſider d 
were of no great Moment, yet being join'd were ſuch as at length caus'd his 
Ruin. The News of theſe Domeſtick Diſturbances oblig'd the great Duke of 
Bedford to return from France, tho' the State of that Realm {ſufficiently re- 
quir'd his Prefence. For the Duke of Bretaign, notwithſtanding his late Re- 
novation of the League with the Regent, growing jealous of the Engliſh Great- 
neſs, ſuddenly turn'd to Charles's Party; and with him the Earl of Richemont 
his Brother. This gave freſh Life to the declining Prince, who made Rzche- 
mont Conſtable of his Part of France, in the Room of the Earl of Douglaſs 
ſlain in the Battel of Vernevil; and he to ſhow his Gratitude gather'd about 
twenty thouſand Men, and ſuddenly inveſted St. Jean, a Town in Normandy, 
upon the Frontiers of Bretaign, which the Duke of Somerſet, Governor of 
Normandy had lately fortify'd and repleniſh'd with Soldiers. This unexpected 
Approach of the French at tirſt much perplex'd the Engliſb; but upon better 
Conſideration, they valiantly ſally'd upon them, both on the Front and the 
Rear, which {truck ſuch a Terror into them, that with the Loſs of their Ar- 
tillery, and many of their Men, they abandon'd the Siege. To redeem which 
Diſhonour Richemont turn'd his Fury againſt the Country of Anjou, pillaging 
x 2 and depopulating many Places. Ihe Regent having reſolv d to return into En- 
of Bedford ve. gland, left behind him the valiant Beauchamp Earl of Warwick for his Lieute- 
turns into Eu- nant, who was lately arriv'd in France with {1x thouſand freſh Soldiers. Having 
* enter d the City of London, the Duke was magnificently receiv d by the Citizens, 
and preſented with two Silver Baſons gilt, and a thouſand Marks in Mony, as 
an Inſtance of their Eſteem and Gratitude. | | 
The happy Preſence of the Duke of Bedford, Regent of France, was highly 
uſeful to the State of England. For the Wiſdom and Authority of ſo great a 
Prince, eldeſt Uncle to the King, and one whom many Actions had render'd 
famous, ſoon allay'd the Diſtemper which he found at his Arrival. It was a 
Work worthy of his Labour, and he found it a Work not eaſie no be effected by 
a Labour and Power leſs than his own. The Differences were debated firſt at 
St. Albans, then at Northampton, and laſtly in a Parliament at Leiceſter, which 
continu'd there till towards the End of une. The Duke of Bedford himſel!, 
to avoid all Marks of Partiality to his Brother of Gloceſter, here would not in- 
termeddle otherwiſe than in general Words to incourage Amity, but had the 
whole Cauſe referr'd to the moſt conſiderable Men in the Nation, both for 
Birth and Wiſdom. By the prudent Endeavours of theſe all their Differences, 
Reconciliation GTIEVANces and Accuſations were equally thruſt into one Bag, to be ſeal d up 


made. by Oblivion for ever; and without Mention of Compenſations on either mo 
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the Duke ſwore by his Princehood, and the Brhop by his Prieſthood, truly to 
obſcrve the Award, and were for that time fully reconcil'd. This pious and 
neceſſary Work of private Reconciliation was ſucceeded by ſeveral Acts of Fe- 
ſtivity and Honour. For in the ſame Town of Lerceſter, the young King, not 
then tive Years of Age, was at the high Feaſt of Vit ſuntide ſolemnly knigh- 
ted by his Uncle the Regent of France. Immediately after the King honour'd 
Richard Karl of Cambridge, Heir to the late Earl of Marche, with the ſame 
Order of Knighthood, and about forty more with him. This Earl of Cam- 
bridge was at this Parliament, by a fatal Error, not only reſtor'd to his Blood, 
tainted by his Father, bur likewiſe created Duke of Tork ; and he was the Per- 
ſon that afterwards caus'd the Extirpation of the Male Lines, both of his own 
and the Houſe of Lancaſter. And it was more than probable that he would 
never have made ſuch a bold Attempt, had he not been promoted to this Ho- 
nour, and to other Dignities and Places of Truſt, that gave him Opportunity 
to effect his Purpoſes. But Providence ”—_ Affairs here below by Means 
contrary to ſecular Reaſon; for while Men weakly imagine that good Turns 
will extinguiſh the Memory of paſt Offences, Examples manifeſt how often 
they have been ſuperſeded by Intereſt, Humour and Ambition. 

Now the triple Cord began to be untwiſted, and one of the great Supporters 
of the King's Infancy, the Duke of Exeter departed this Life; a Man of no 
ſmall Wiſdom and Abilities, who having no Sons, made the King his Heir, 
tho beſides the Biſhop of I/incheſter his Brother, and the Counteſs of Heft- 
moriand his Siſter, he had many Nephews. To ſupply his Room, Beauchamp 
Earl of Warwick was conſtituted Guardian and Tutor to the young King. But 
he did not immediately return into England, for being Lieutenant to the Duke 
of Bedford in France, he continu'd there for ſome I ime, and perform'd many 
noble Actions. He enter'd into the Country of Main and took the Town of 
Chaſteau de Loire, and after that the Caſtles of Maiet and Lude, in all which 
he put Garriſons and Engliſh Governors. Here he was inform'd that the French 
were gather'd together in the Country of Beaux, upon which he haſten'd to 
have given them Battel, but they underſtanding his Deſign, fled at the Terror 
of his Name and Nation. The Earl in his Return won the Caſtle of Montdu- 
bleau, where leaving the valiant Lord ///loughby, he return'd to Paris. It 
would be endleſs to take Notice of all the Sieges, Skirmiſhes, and Enterprizes 
in theſe Wars both foreign and domeſtick. There was not a City or Borough 
in France without Garriſons; Forts and Caſtles were built in all convenient 
Places, upon Hills, Rivers, narrow Ways and open Fields; every Lord had his 
Soldiers, or rather his Bands of Robbers, who maintain'd themſelves by feeding 
upon the poor miſerable Country People. During theſe Calamities, Means 
were us'd by the Duke of Burgunay for the Freedom of the Duke of Alenſon, 
taken at the Battel of Vernovil; and now for the Sum of two hundred thou- 
ſand Crowns he was ſet at Liberty; but nothing could induce him to acknow- 
ledge King Henry's Title in France. 

The great Duke of Bedford having at length worthily eſtabliſh'd the Peace 
of England, took Shipping with his Lady, and landed at Calais; where the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, who went over with him, receiv'd the Habit, Cap and 
Dignity of a Cardinal; which Promotion the late King, with a penetrating Eye 
ſeeing his boundleſs Ambition, had more than once defeated. But now the 
King being young, and the Regent his Friend, he obtain'd his Purpoſe to his 
great Profit, and the Impoveriſhment of the Spiritualitics of England: For by 
a Legantine Bull, which he purchas'd from Rome, he gather'd ſo much Irea- 
ſure, that he gain'd the Name of the rich Cardinal of Wincheſter. With the 
Regent there went over a great Number of ſelect freſh Soldiers, under the Com- 
mand of that renowned Lard Talbot, whoſe Victories, ſays Polydore, were ſo 
numerous, that his Name was not only formidable to the French, but famous 
throughout the World, even to this preſent Time. To give a Taſt of his 'I'em- 
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per and Ficrceneſs, upon one Side of his broad Sword he had this Motto, Sum 
Talboti, and on the other this boiſterous Sentence, Pro vincere Inimicos meos. 
Not long after his Arrival, at Montarges, near Orleans, a Party of Engliſh re- 
ceiv'd an Overthrow with the Loſs of about fifteen hundred Men; and in Bre- 
zaign the French ſuſtain'd great Damages from a Commander under the Duke 
of Somerſet. After which the Inhabitants of Mans in Maine had let in the 
French by Night, who barbarouſly maſſacred moſt of the Engliſb in the Place. 
IVilliam Earl of Suffolk, Governor of the Town, retiring with ſome Men into 
the Caſtle, ſent to the Lord Talbot for Succour. He immediately came, and 


Herelieve: the his Men unexpectedly crying out St. George a Talbot ! the French were ſudden- 


Earl of Suk: 


folk. 


ly reduc'd to the laſt Extremity, and moſt of the Soldiers put to the Sword, 
All the reſt were ſpar'd, only thirty Citizens and thirty five Prieſts and Religi- 
ous were beheaded as Traitors, and the City remain'dan its former Condition; 
and it was hard to judge which of three Things were moſt commendable in 
Talbot, his Wiſdom, his Celerity, or his Valour. 

Above a Year after the Earl of Warwick had been declar'd Governor to the «#,,. 
King, he left France and return'd into England; and the Earl of Salisbury kal. 
ſucceeded him in his Charge, who went over with five thouſand Soldiers. Conſult- & 
ing with the Regent, he bethought himſelf of ſome Action that might anſwer 
the Greatneſs of his own Name, aud the publick Occaſions; and the Siege of 
Orleans was by him propos'd in Council. The Credit of the Earl was a ſuffici- 
ent Reaſon to convince them how practicable it was; and was accordingly fur- 
niſh'd with all competent Proviſions. The Inhabitants of Orleans, dreading 
the approaching Storm, with great Diligence provided for their Defence; ard 
the Suburbs, as large as ſome Cities, were levell'd to the Ground, that the E- 
nemy might not annoy them from thence; and they wanted not Men, Victuals, 
Ammunition and a conſtant Reſolution to tight. The Earl of Salisbury, the Lord 
Talbot, and a formidable Force under expert Commanders, in a ſhort Time pre- 


2 £7 7 ſented themſelves before this large and beautiful City. No Enemies appearing 
Earl of Sali abroad, the Earl approach'd near to the Walls; and finding Attacks fruitleſs, he 


bury, 056. 


The Earl 


intrench'd about the City, and to ſecure his Camp, he caſt up Ramparts and 
other Works of Defence. He ſeiz'd upon the Fort which ſtood at the Bridge 
Foot beyond the River Loire, and ſurrounded the Beſieged on every fide, fo 
that Charles of France could ſend no ſufficient Relief to them. When Human 
Helps fail, God often interpoſes his Hand, which is generally moſt conſpicu- 
ous in the Deliverance of Nations. The City was now reduc'd to the laſt Di- 
ſtreſs, the Siege having laſted ſixty Days, not without great Bloodſhed on both 
Sides. The valiant Earl of Salisbury, impatient of ſuch Delay, propos'd to 
give a general Aſſault; and the better to conſider of the Manner of it, he {tood 
to take a View at a Window, barr'd with Iron, which over-look'd the City to- 
wards the Eaſt, Here Providence began to ſhew it ſelf againſt the Engliſb At- 
fairs; for a Cannon Bullet levell'd b a Boy againſt the Window, ſtruck the 


Salisbury 1 Iron Grates, ſo that the Splinters ſo wounded the Earl, and one Sir Thomas 


Gargrave, that they both dy'd within a few Days. Here our Authors tell us 
That ſoon after this Man's Death the Fortune of War chang'd; and now both 
mortal and immortal Powers began to look favourably on the declining State 
of France. 'This to the Engliſh was ſaid to be the Beginning of Misfortunes, 


re for after this by ſeveral backward Steps they loſt all their Poſſeſſions in that 


in France. 


Kingdom; and tho they ſometimes gain d after that, yet they uſually loſt three 
imes as much. For which Reaſon Polydore, after many Encomiums upon 


= Mos calls him the Man in whom the Safety of the Engliſh State con- 
iſted, | 


A. D. However the Siege of Orleans did not end with his Life; for De a Pole au 
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Earl of Suffolk, the Lord Talbot and the reſt maintain'd the ſame all Winter. _— 


"ya! The Wants of the Camp were reliev'd by a Convoy from Paris, under the Com- 
S* 3+ mand of Sir John Falſtolfe, and fifteen hundred Soldiers, who ſafely arriv'd, 
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notwithſtanding all the Endeavours of ten thouſand French to intercept them; 
At length the City offer 'd to ſurrender, but not to the Engliſß; the Beſicg'd 
were content that the Duke of Burgundy ſhould have the Honour: A ſubtle 
Artifice to break the Alliance between the Eugliſb and him. The Regent and 
his Council being ſent to, they concluded it unreaſonable, ſince the Enz/:/h 
had been at all the Labour and Charge. The Duke of Burgundy ſecretly re- 
ſented this Refuſal, which ever after pall'd his Reliſh to the Engliſß Friend- 
ſhip: Yet the Regent's Anſwer was juſt and honeſt, That rhe War was made in 
King Henry's Name, therefore Orleans ought to be his. 
In theſe Difficulties were the French Affairs involv'd : But while Charles of 
France grew more ſenſible of the miſerable Straits of his beloved City, and 
ignorant how to remedy ſo near a Misfortune; at Chenon a young Virgin of 
eighteen Years of Age preſented her ſelf to him, call'd Joan of Lorrain, Daugh- joan of Arck 
ter to James of Arck, dwelling in Damremy upon the Meauſe, an ordinary appears in pub 
Shepherdeſs, who bad him not to faint, conſtantly affirming That God hass 


ſent her to deliver the Realm of France from the Engliſh Toke, and reſtore him 


to all his Dominions. She was not immediately credited; but when the Wi- 
ſat of Eccleſiaſticks and military Men had put many Queſtions to her, and ſhe 
ſtill continu'd to her firſt Words, uttering nothing but what was modeſt, chaſt 
and holy, Honour and Belief was at length given to her Sayings. Upon which 
Joan arm'd her ſelf like a Man, and ＋ to have that Sword which hung in /e arms her 


St. Catharine's Church of Fierebois in Tourain ; which Demand encreas d their — Pos 


Admiration of her, ſince ſuch a Sword was found among the old Donaries or aa 


Votive Tokens of that Church. Thus r accouter'd the rod immedi- 
ately to Blois, where Forces and freſh Proviſions lay for the Relief of Orleans ; 
with which ſhe and the Admiral and Marſhal of France ſafely enter'd. This 
highly incourag'd the declining French; and Joan the Maid of God, as ſhe 
was now call'd, wrot this peculiar Letter to the Earl of Suffolk then lying be- 
fore the Town. King of England, do Fuſtice to the King of Heav'n, in his tir Teuer to 
Blood Royal; deliver up to the Virgin the Keys of all the good Cities you the EarlofSut- 
have forc'd. She is come from Heav'n to reſtore the Blood Royal, and is ** 
ready to make a Peace, i you be ready to do Fuſtice : Tield therefore, and re- 
ſtore what you have taken, King of England. I am the Chief of this War, 
therefore I encounter your Men m France, and will purſue them ; if they will 
obey, I will take them to Mercy. The Virgin comes from Heav'n to drive 
you out of France: If you will not obey, ſhe will raiſe ſuch a Flame as has 
not been known theſe thouſand Tears in France. And be aſſur d that the King 
of Heav'n will ſend to her, and her good Men of Arms, more Forces than 
you have. Go m God's Name into your Country: Be not obſtinate, for you 
ſhall not hold France of the King of Heav'n; but Charles ſhall enjoy it, the 
King and lawful Heir, to whom God has given it, he ſhall enter Paris with 
a noble Train. Tou Earl of Suffolk, Lord Talbot, Lord Scales, Lieutenants 
to the Duke of Bedford; and you Duke 77 Bedford, terming your ſelf Re- 
gent of France, ſpare innocent Blood, and leave Orleans at Liberty. If you 
do not Fuſtice to them you have wrong d, the French will perform the greateſt 
Exploit that ever was known in Chriſtendom. Underſtand theſe News from 
God and the Virgin. | 
This Letter was entertain'd by the Engliſp with Laughter, and Foan repu- 
ted no better than an Enthuſiaſt or Enchantreſs; tho to ſome it was thought 
more honourable to the Engliſh that they were not to be repell d by Human 
Force, but by ſomething extraordinary, if not Divine. Du Serres gives this 
Character of the Virgin, That ſhe was of a modeſt Aſpect, ſweet, civil and Had. 
reſolute; her Diſcourſe moderate, rational and reſerv'd; her Actions demon- | 
ſtrating great Chaſtity, without Vanity, Affectation or Levity. Whatever her 
Qualihcations were, by her Encouragements and Conduct the Engliſb foon loſt 
their Hopes of Orleans, after they had (IT the Duke of Alenſon to enter 
rr with 
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She relieves with new Forces, and with great Loſs were conſtrain'd to break up the Siege. 
Orleans. In all Actions ſhe was one and foremoſt, and ſhe made ſeveral fierce Sallies upon 
the Engliſh; in one of which being ſhot through the Arm with an Arrow, ſhe 
couragiouſly cry d out, This is 4 Favour from Heav'n, let us go on; they can- 

not eſtape the Hand of God: The Enghſþ loſt in this = the Earl of Sali: 

bury, the Lord Molins, the Lord Poynings, and great Numbers of inferior 

Perſons; ſlain by the Sallies of this martial Virgin. The Lord Talbot march'q 

off in good Order with above nine thouſand Men, whom Joan would not ſuf. 

fer the French to purſue. In Memory of this extraordinary Deliverance the 

A Monument City of Orleans erected a Monument, where Charles the Seventh King of 


— e France and Joan the martial Maid were repreſented, kneeling in Armour, ele- 
vating their Eyes and Hands to Heav'n, in Token of their Thanks and Acknow- 
ledgment. | 


Now there was an interchangeable Taking and Recovering of Towrs, and 
Places of Importance on both Sides. The Caſtle of Ga/zard was ſurrender'd to 
the French upon Compoſition, where in a grated Chamber they found the yali- 

Barbaſon's Fr ant Lord Barbaſon, who having ſworn to be a true Priſoner, could not be in- 
r duc'd to come out of that Place, *till Captain Xingſton, to whom he had given 
that Oath, was upon ſafe Conduct recall'd to acquit him, which was according- 
ly done: A rare Example of Conſtancy in him, confidering how little Regard 
3 reſt of the Nation at that Time had to Oaths. The Lord Talbot took La- 
vall, and the Earl of Sufolk threw himſelf into Fergeaux. To which laſt 
Place the Duke of Alenſon with Joan and other great Commanders march d, 
and foro d it by Storm. Sir Alexander Pool Brother to the Earl of SuFu was 
ſlain, with many others in the Encounter, and the Earl himſelf was taken Pri- 
ſoncr. After the Duke of Alenſon had added ſome other Places to his Con- 
12 his Numbers were augmented by the Conjunction of the Conſtable of 
rance, the Earl of Yandome, the Lord Dalbret and others; ſo that now their 
whole Army conſiſted of about twenty three thouſand effective Men. With 
theſe they ſuddenly attack'd the valiant Lord Talbot, who had not above a tifth 
Part of their Number, at a Village call'd Patay, whom they charg d ſo unex- 
pectedly, that his Archers had no Time to fortifie their Stations after their uſu- 
al Manner, by Paliſadocs or Empalement of Stakes, ſo that they were driven 
The Englim to uncommon Difhculties. After three Hours brave Reſiſtance, the Engliſh were 
worſted at P% put to the worſt; and the Lord Scales, the Lord Hungerford, Sir Thomas 
858 Rampſtone, and even the Lord Talbot himſelf, after a great Wound in the 
Back, were taken Priſoners. The Footmen forc'd to truſt to their Swords, un- 
der the Shelter of ſuch Horſemen as remain'd, retreated in good Order, and 
got to a Place of Safety, after they had loſt about twelve hundred Men, and 
the French about half that Number. This Blow ſhook the very Foundation 
of the Engliſh Greatneſs in France, and awak'd Multitudes, even of thoſe who 
had before ſworn Fealty to King Henry; and now having a Colour of Divine 
Warrant for violating their Oaths, they readily join d with the ViRors for Re- 
covering of the common Liberty. There ſucceeded an immediate Revolt of 
ſeveral Towns; and it was not long before Charles himſelf iſſud out in Arms, 
and recover'd the City of Rheims in Champaign; where, according to the 
Charles c70»- Maid's Direction, he was ſolemnly crown'd King of France. Hitherto the 
enn might plauſibly be thougbt prophetical and fortunate; and it ſeem'd that the 
_ Part of her Imployment was accompliſh'd, yet ſhe flouriſh'd for ſome Space 
onger. 

The Duke of Bedford to prop the declining State of the Engizfh, upon the 
unfortunate News of the Relief of Orleans, and Captivity of Talbot, gather'd 
his whole Forces together, which amounted to about ten thouſand Engliſs, be- 

— — ſides certain Auxiliaries of Normans. With theſe he march'd out of Paris, and 
n bravely oppos'd himſelf againſt the Current of Charles's new Proſpe&s, who 
now deſign'd to have attempted that Capital City; being incourag'd by ſome -o 

the 
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the Citizens who held ſtri& and ſecret Correſpondence with him. But this 
Prince, knowing the Regent's Valour and Reſolution, ſuſpended the Execution 
of his Deſign, as yet having no Hopes to effect it; and being by Joan diſſuaded 
from Fighting, the Regent return'd to Paris. Shortly after Compeign and 
Beauvois voluntatily ſubmitted to the new crown'd King. The Regent having 
ſetled the State and Garriſons of the chief City, paſs'd into Normandy, to pro- 
vide for a ſafe Retreat there, if the Engliſb ſhould be conſtrain'd to quit their 
other Holds and Dominions; of which he began to be apprehenſive, becauſe he 
had Information of many ſecret Endeavours to win the Burgundians from Kin 
Henry's Side. While the Regent was abſent upon this Occaſion, Charles gain' 
the Town of St. Denis, not far from Paris, but held it not long in Poſſeſſion. 
From whence he ſent the Duke of Alenſon with the Maid of France, to try 
their Friends and Fortunes at Paris. Here they found none of their expected 
Succeſs; for the Engliſh gave them ſo rough an Entertainment, that Joan her 
ſelf was wounded, and Lc reſt with great Slaughter repelld. The 1 5 
hearing of theſe Attempts, entruſted the Coaſt Towns of Nor mandy to the Care 
of the Duke of Tork, and Roan the Capital City to the Duke of Somerſet, and 
haſten'd to Paris, where he highly commended the Soldiers and Citizens for 
not imitating the Diſloyalty of their Neighbours. 

24 New Supplies arriving out of England, the next Enterprize was to reduce 
4. Compeign to Obedience; to effect which John of Luxemburg with the Bur- 
gundians and ſome Engliſh Soldiers inveſted it. Here all the Glory of Joan 
the Maid of France came to a Period; for coming to relieve the Place, ſhe ſuc- 
ceſsfully enter'd; but afterwards ſally ing out, her Troops were beaten, and her 


for the Value of her Ranſom, which was ten thouſand Pounds Tournoys, and 
three hundred Crowns annual Rent, deliver'd her into the Hands of the En- 
gliſh. Notwithſtanding the Siege was rais'd; after which they ſent Joan to 
the City of Roan, where about nine or ten Months after ſhe was burnt alive, 
The Roman Clælia was ſavd by Porſenna; and it is not to be doubted but 
that the Magnanimity of the Engliſß would have ſpar d her, had they not 
found it neceſſary to deface the Opinion which the French to the higheſt Su- 
perſtition had entertain'd of her. The Engliſh Writers ſhow, how the Courſe 
of her Life being legally examin'd by the Biſhop of Beauvois, in whoſe Dio- 
ceſs ſhe was taken, any ſhe being for Sorcery, Bloodſhed, and unnatural Uſe 
of Maſculine Habiliments, condemn'd to die, was notwithſtanding, upon her 
ſolemn abjuring all her lewd Practices, pardon'd her Life, till again convicted 
of a perjurious Relapſe, tho' acknowledging her ſelf a Strumpet, and feigning 
her ſelf with Child, the deſervedly met with that Puniſhment which ſhe thought 
to have deferr d. Many of the French Writers thow the higheſt Value for her 
Memory; and Mezeray ſays, that being on the Pile for Execution the foretold 
the Engliſh, That the Hand of God was ready to ſtrike them, and that his 
Fuſtice would not only drive them out of France, but purſue them into England, 
and make them ſuffer the ſame Miſeries and Calamities they had inſlitted on 
the French. However this is certain, that ſhe was one of extraordinary Va- 
lour and Spirit, and the main Reſtorer of the Kingdom of France, and if 
ſhe did not drive the Engliſh from thence, as the her ſelf boaſted, ſhe was the 
chief, or at leaſt one of the chief Human Cauſes why the Eng/iþ loſt France. 

rng. The Enghſp Affairs ſtill more and more declin'd; but to remedy theſe Miſ- 
faba. fortunes, it was by the wiſeſt thought neceſſary for young King Henry to come 
. over and be crown'd in Paris. He had the laſt Year with great Solemnity re- 
ceiv'd the Crown of England at Weſtminſter, being then about nine Years of 
Age, and ready to receive all Impreſſions either of Good or Bad. This Year 
reſolving for France, before his Departure, Richard Duke of Tork was by a 
particular Patent made High-Conſtable of England during Life; which gave 
him a more ſenſible Taſte of Greatneſs, and ſecretly whetted his ambitious Ap- 
Rrr2 petite. 
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ſelf, as ſome ſay betray'd, taken Priſoner by the ſaid Burgundian Knight, who Joan aten Tri- 
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| ite, The Affairs of England being ſetled, and new Supplies of Mony granted 
| ! King Henry by Parliament, the young King with a Noble Retinue took Shipping at Dover, 
| — im” and landed at Calais; from whence, after ſome Continuance, , he remov'd to 
88 Roan, where he was receiv'd with all the Marks of Joy and Triumph. In the 
Month of November he departed from Roaw in Order to make a publick Entry 
into the City of Paris; all which was magnificently perform'd in the Con. 
pany of the two great Cardinals of Wincheſter and Tork, and the chief Princes 
| of the Blood, Dukes, Earls, Barons, Prelates, the Flower of the Englißs, 
French, Bargundians and Normans, with a ſele& Body of three thouſand 
Men for the Guard of his Perſon. It would be tedious to mention with what 
Honour and Pomp he was receiv'd into this glorious City, and what Pageants, 
Ornaments and Entertainments were prepar'd to render the Thing more ſolemn 
He is crown'd and triumphant. On the ſeventh Day of December he was publickly crown'd 
King at Paris. King of France in the grand Cathedral at Paris by his great Uncle the Cari. 
nal of Wincheſter; and in his Return to the Palace he had one Crown on his 
Head, and another born before him, as likewiſe one Scepter in his Hand, and 
a ſecond carry'd before him; implying that he was King of two ſeveral King- 
doms. The Duke of Bedford entertain'd the great Aſſembly with a ſet Speech, 
in which he declard King Henry hir Nephew's undoubted Title to the Crown 
on his Head, and recommended the ſame to their Fidelities, adding large Pro. 
miſes both of Honour and Advantages. Such of the French Nobility as were 
then preſent did their Homage; the People had obliging and gracious Words 
iven them, and Quantities of Mony, Corn and Wine by way of Donative li- 
berally beſtow'd amongſt them; and Proclamations made that all Frenchmen 
who came in by a fix d Day, ſhould be protected. | 
This great and ſplendid Feaſt did not = without ſome Diſpleaſure among n 
the Engliſh Nobility ; for the Cardinal of Wincheſter, who at this Time would * 
ſuffer no Equal, commanded the Duke of Bedford to lay afide the Name of Re- 
gent, during the King's Preſence, alledging, that while he was there in Perſon, 
the Power of a Subſtitute was at an end. The Duke of Bedford took ſuch à 
ſecret Diſpleaſure at this haughty Proceeding, that he never after favour'd the 
Cardinal, but oppos'd him in all his Actions; and this was the Root, as ſome 
think, of that Diviſion among the Englzſh Nobility, where their Glory in the 
Realm of France began firſt to decline. After five Days Continuance in Paris 
from the Coronation, which were ſpent in publick Tournaments and the moſt 
ſplendid Entertainment, the King was advis'd to leave the Air of Paris and re- 
move to Roan, where he kept his Chriftmaſs. Still Charles of France eſteem'd 
himſelf no leſs a King, but daily purſu'd his Affairs; and his Men took the 
City of Chartres by Stratagem, and put the Biſhop of the Place and others to 
the Sword. Nor were the Eng/zſh unemploy'd; for the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Earls of Arundel, Warwick and Suffolk, ſoon made up the Loſs with much 
Advantage; which was increas'd by the Deliverance of the valiant Lord Tal- 
bot, who by vertue of an Exchange was now ſet free. It was obſervable among 
Foreigners, and not without Admiration, that the ſmall and diſtant Country of 
England, under the Government of an Infant, ſhould ſo long, and ſo ſucceſs- 
fully contend with ſuch a potent and populous Kingdom as France. But at 
that Time ſuch was the Valour and Martial Vigour of the Englift Nation, that 
they ſcarce knew any Medium between Death and Victory; always preferring 
4 Truce with an honourable End before a lingring Servitude. This mov'd Pope Eugenius, 
| France. and all the Chriſtian Princes, ſo often to make Overtures of Accommodation 
| between theſe two contending Kingdoms, but till this Year could effect nothing, 
but a very imperfect Truce for {1x Years. Which being agreed upon, King 
Henry took his laſt Farewel of France, and landing at Dover, upon the twenty 
firſt Day of February he was triumphantly receiv'd at London. 
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— III. Youn King Henry being ſafely return d from his Foreign Kingdom A. D. 
Moll: 


bee of France, his Uncle the Duke of Gloceſter gave a very faithful Account of his 
Government in England; of which, the Suppreſſion of an Inſurrection at Ab- Re 
bington in Oxfordſhire was not the leaſt Service. A Weaver, the Bailiff of the 8· 17 
Town, was the corrupt Head to which all the. Contagion gather d; who 
changing his Name, call'd himſelf Jack Sharp of Wigmore's Land in Wales. 
One of his main Deſigns was to have maſſacred Prieſts, whoſe Heads he ſaid 4 'Ditubence 
he would mike as cheap as Sheeps Heads; for which hie deſervedly loſt his own,“ England. 
and had his four Quarters hung upon Stakes. However his Pretenſions were, 
the mentioning of //igmore's Lands, the ancient Inheritance of Earl Morti- 
mer, and now in Poſſeſſion of the fatal Duke of Jort who from thence challeng'd 
the Crown of England, did infinuate and fignitie ſomething further. It is to 
be wonder'd the Council of State under King Henry, hearing that Title ſo of- 
ten glanc'd at, provided no better againſt the Miſchief z but the Eyes and 
Hearts of the wiſeſt are blind, when God reſerves a ſecret Scourge, or deſigns 
to hide that Fire which ſhall afterwards conſume a Nation. Unquiet Humours 
were now abroad as well as at home; for the Soldiers of Calais, diflatisty'd with 
their Wages, began to be very mutinous and troubleſome. But the Regent 
going there in Perſon, ſoon put an end to the Tumult by beheading four of 
the Ringleaders, and caſhiering and baniſhing a hundred and ten of the reſt, as 
had been formerly done to fix-{core others. | heſe were inconſiderable Affairs; Steh, townrd: 
but the Loſs of France began to be more conſpicuous, and it is worthy to ob- 4% C of 
ſerve the Steps that Providence ſeems to have us'd in depriving England of that 
Kingdom. In the Regent's Journey, King Henry's Intereſt was apparently de- 
preſs'd; for being a Widower, and arriving at Turwin, without the Duke of 
Burgundy's Privacy, he marry'd the Lady Zaquet, about Seventeen Years of 
Age, Daughter to Peter of Luxemburg Earl of St. Paul, no Friend to the 
Duke. The Match was injurious to the Enghiſh Affairs; for Anne, the Re- 
gent's former Wife, Siſter to the Duke of Burgundy, a ſtrong Ligament of 
Amity between them, weaken'd the ſame by her Death; and this ſecond Mar- 
riage, unpleaſing to the Duke, did {till more and more diminiſh it. 
Tt, Still the Accidents of War between the Engliſh and French were numerous D. 
AE ius . a » 5 1 
5a Ing. and various, ſometimes the one, and ſometimes the other, getting and loſin f 
as Opportunities ſerv'd; which Uncertainties produc'd the ordinary Effects of 1433+ 
inteſtine Convulſions, great Outrages, an unreſtrain'd Licentiouſnels, and a Reg. . 
Scarcity of Neceſſaries for Human Life. It would be both tedious and endleſs various For: 
to recount the particular leſſer Act ions, and almoſt impoſlible to deſcribe all the 79% in as 
Sieges, Surprizes, Skirmiſhes, and the like, being ſo confus'dly. related by aus- 
thors. Yet the Fortune of Reyner Duke of Anjou and Barre, is not to be 
omitted, becauſe King Henry afterwards unhappily marry'd into his Family, 
His Wife was Kue Daughter and Heireſs to Charles Duke of Lorrain, upon 
whoſe Death Reyner expected to ſucceed him in all his Dominions; but the 
Earl of Vallemont, Brother to Duke Charles, preſuming he had a nearer Title, 
drove the Matter to be decided by War. Charles King of France was a ſteady 
Supporter of Reyner's Claim, in Conſideration of the like Services done to him 
in Times of the greateſt Dithculty ; and the Regent and Duke of Burgundy 
eſpous d the Cauſe of the Earl. The Aſſiſtance of the latter prevail'd ſo far, 
that Reyner's Troops were beaten from the Siege of YVa/lemont, with the Loſs 
of three thouſand Men, and himſelf with two hundred others remain'd Friſos 
ners to the Duke of Burgundy, one of whoſe Subjects commanded in chiet in 
that Enterprize. The King of France might ſeem to have ſuſtain'd a mighty 
Loſs by the Captivity of the Duke; but > Engliſh gain d no Advantage by 
it; for his Perſuaſions, and private Services on the behalf of King Charles, did 
not a little prepare the Duke of Burgundy's Heart in due Time to receive Im- 
breſſions of Reconciliation, The French who liv'd under the Regency, or were 
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The Miferie: of pear'd to be King Henry's 


France, 


A. D. 
27 
Reg. 


that the whole Republick, being deſtitute of the 


Book Il 


in danger of the Engliſh Power, made Choice of the Duke of Burgundy to pro- 
tect them, from which they could not be fairly debarr'd, becauſe as yet he ap- 
Friend. Indeed this Scene and unfix'd State of Af. 
fairs was full of Horror and Confuſion, which Polydore deſcribes after this 
manner. While the Engliſb and the Freneh contend for Dominion, Soveraign- 
ty and Life it ſelf, Mens Goods were violently taken by the Licentiouſneſs of 
War, Churches robb'd, People in all Places murder'd, wounded or tortur d; 
Matrons abus d, Virgins torn from their Parent's Arms to be raviſh'd, Towns 
daily taken, daily plunder'd, daily defac'd, the Riches of the Inhabitants us d 
at the Conqueror's Pleaſure z Houſes and Villages on all Sides flaming with 
Fire; no Kinds of Cruelty unpractis d upon the miſerable French; omitting 
innumerable other Calamities, which all at once _— them. Add to this, 
| nefit of Laws, which for 
the moſt part are ſilent in Times of War and Mutiny, floated up and down 
without any Anchorage of Right or Juſtice. Nor was England her ſelf free 
from theſe Calamities, who every Day heard the News of her valiant Childrens 
Funerals ſlain in perpetual Skirmiſhes and Encounters, and found her general 
Wealth continually ebbing and decreaſing ; ſo that the Evils ſeem'd almoſt 
equal, and the whole Weſtern World eccho'd the Groans and Cries of either 
Nations Quarrels, as being the common Foundation of Diſcourſe and Com- 
paſſion throughout Chriſtendom. 


The Methods at this Time us'd by the Engliſß did only faintly keep alive 2 
the general State of the Regency in France, without putting a Period to the jt 


War, either by finiſhing the Conqueſt, or eſtabliſhing what was gain'd. Some 


+ Perſons urg d to have large Supplies of Men and Mony to be levy'd, that King 


Charles might have no Reſt in any Place; of which Opinion was the Regent 
himſelf, with the two Dukes of Tork and Somerſet. This Counſel was not 
follow'd, but others in Appearance more frugal, which ſtill fed the Evils, but 
redreſs'd none; which ſhew d that preſent Sparings often draw after them inti- 
nite Waſtes, and that no Husbandry is fo pernicious as unſeaſonable Parſimony, 
In the mean Time, the Earl of Arundel and Lord Talbot rang d about with vi- 
ctorious Forces, terrifying Anjou, Main, and other Parts, with their ſeveral 


Normandy in Succeſſes. In Normandy, nevertheleſs the common People gather'd together in 


Rebellion, 


A. D. 
1435. 
Reg. 2 


ig. tween the Regent and the Duke, ſuch of the Nobility as went over to the lat- 


on and dreadful Multitudes; of whom were ſixty thouſand rebellioutly com- 
ining in Lex in Normandy, and twenty thouſand in Caux. Their Deſign 
and Pretenſions were to drive out all the Exgliſb Officers, and to have favourd 
King Charles's Intereſt; but what are a Multitude without Advice or Conduct? 
To Niop their Inſolency, and the Progreſs they made towards Caen, the Earl of 
Arundel with Robert Lord Willoughby, with thirteen hundred light Horle, 
and fix thouſand Archers, march'd againſt them, by the Direction of the Dukes 
of Tork and Somerſer, who had the chief Lieutenancies in Normandy. The 
Earl laid in Ambuſcade with two Parts of his Men, while the Lord Willoug h. 
drew the Rebels into it with a third. The Conſequence was that a thouſand of 
them were cut in pieces, before the Soldier's Hands could be ſtopp d to ſpare the 
reſt, who baſely threw down their Arms, and begg'd for Mercy. The Multi- 
tudes were permitted to return home, but the Ringleaders loft their Lives by 
Execution; and all the World could gather from this popular Inſurrection was, 
That the Normans would gladly be freed from the Enghſh Government. Not 
long after, the Earl of Arundel after ſeveral noble Actions perform d during 
the Wars in France, receiv'd his Deaths Wound in a Skirmiſh at Gerberoy in 
Beauvoiſin, where La Hire, a famous French Commander, won the Day. 


The Regency till continu'd, and the Miſeries of France were no ways dimi- iguiw 
niſh'd; and nothing could put a Period to them while the Duke of Burgundy Mn 


kept faithful to the Engliſh. Therefore to prepare Matter for a Separation be- &. 


ter inſinuated to him That King Charles had upon all Occaſions ſpoke ge” 
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rably of him, and inwardly wiſht well to him; and that he never hear'd the 
Murder of his Father nam'd, but it caus'd him with Sighs and Proteſtations 
to declare his Innocence. Theſe and the like mollifying Allegations ſoon began 
to operate, when apply d to the Mind of one whoſe Affections towards the En- 
gliſb daily 3 by means of ſeveral Jealouſies and Averſions; ſo that there 
wanted nothing but an outward honourable Occaſion to bring him intirely to 

the French Party. In the mean Time, to put an End to the general Calamity, 

the Deputies of the Grand Council urg d the French, Engliſh and Burgundians 

to come to a Treaty; and the City of Arras was appointed for that Purpoſe. 

From the Pope and Council of Piſa came the Cardinals of St. Crafſe and Cy- The Treaty of 
prus, with twelve Biſhops: For the King of France were the Duke of Bourbon, | 
the Earl of Richemont, the Arch-Biſhop of Rheims, and many other great and 

learned Men: For the King of England were the two Cardinals of Tork and 
Wincheſter, the Earls of Suffolk and Huntington, the Lord Hungerford, and 

ſeveral Doctors of Divinity: For the Duke of Burgundy were the Duke of 

Guelders, the Earl of Naſſau, and ſuch a Number of other Noblemen as were 

ſufficient to ſhew that tho' in Title he was but a Duke, FE in Greatneſs he was 

equal to a King. Mezeray ſays that this was the greateſt and nobleſt Aſſembly 

that had been Ae to this Age, where all the Princes of Chriſtendom had 

their Ambaſſadors; and the Harbingers took up Stabling for ten thouſand Hor- 

ſes. But natwithſtanding all this Care, it prov'd ineffectual; for the Engliſp 

being in Poſſeſſion ſtrenuouſly urg'd the Right of Deſcent, and the Act of the 

late King Charles the Sixth, by which the Crown of France was ſetled upon 

Henry the Fifth, and the Iſſue of Catharine his Wife; and therefore they pro- 

pos'd no other Conditions of Peace, but that Henry their King ſhould have all, 

and Charles to hold under him. The French offer d intirely the two Dukedoms 

of Normandy and Gaſcony; and the Aſſembly broke up without any further 
Agreement. King Charles therefore reſolving to maim the Engliſß Faction up- 

on any Terms, tho' never ſo mean, ſent the Duke of Burgundy a blank Paper, 

bidding him preſcribe his own Conditions and Demands; which he did: And 

his Conditions, ſays a French Author, were ſo numerous as to fill a Volume, 

and ſo unreaſonable, that it was amazing that ſo great a Monarch ſhould ſtoop 

ſo much to his Subject and Vaſſal. But Neceſlity urging, they both join'd up- Th King of 
on the twenty fourth Day of Seprember ; and the Duke, e wean Protit, France and 
declar'd himſelf an Enemy to all Oppoſers of King Charles, after he had caus d Bg, Bur- 
the Deaths of three hundred thouſand Men in his Quarrel, beſides the Deſtru- 1 

ction of innumerable Cities and Towns. 

ee, This may be ſaid to have been the firſt parting Blow which ſeparated the 

% * French Dominions from the Engliſh Soveraignty ; and the Event declar'd, That 

the Engliſp had done more politickly, if they had accepted of Normandy and 

Gaſcony, but in thoſe Circumſtances they could not in Honour comply; and 

if Counſels were to be determin'd by the Event, the molt fooliſh would ſome- 

times paſs for prudent. By this Conjunction King Henry loft not only a pow- 

erful Alley, but was conſtrain'd to rely upon his own ſingle Strength, as well 

goo King Charles his declar'd Enemy, as now againſt the Duke of Burgun- 

95 


dy, who more than ſeem'd to have betray'd the Cauſe. To give a fair Colour 

to this Fact, the Duke diſpatch'd Ambaſſadors into England to King Henry, to 

gu the Reaſons. of his Treaty with King Charles, and to perſuade him to reſt 
fatisfy*'d with what had been tranſacted; which Embaſly was ſo odious to the 
Engliſh, that they took the Liberty to call the Duke a Time-Server, a perjur'd 
Man, and a Traitor ; and. the popular Fury aroſe ſo high againſt the Duke's 
Subjects reſiding in London, that many of them were beaten and ſlain, before 
a Proclamation could put a Stop to it. The Ambaſſadors return'd with honeſt 
- -Admonitions to their Maſter, againſt which his Ears and his Senſes were irre- 

ſiſtably fortify'd; for King Charles had ſurrounded and loaded him with Royal- The Advanta- 

ties, Privileges, Honours, Mony, Cities, Towns, and indeed whole Provinces, 8 
| that How 


| 
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that were confirm'd to him, only to oblige him to abandon the Engliſh, His 
extraordinary Munificence ſoon made the Duke a true Frenchman ; and tho' he 
paid ſo vaſtly dear for his Alliance, yet it was worth the Expence, for Ami- 
lius tells us, That the Ceſſation of his Anger redeem'd the rench from a Fo- 
reign Government, as his firſt Aſſuming of it made the Engl:fþ Lords over 
France. But however the Duke's Indignation for the Murder of his Father 
had mov'd him firſt to embrace the Engiiſß Intereſt, he afterwards, by way of 
Compenſation, ſabtily converted his Revenge to the Enlargement of his own 
Riches and Power. After the Return of his Ambaſſadors, he ſent back all Con- 
tracts to the Duke of Bedford at Paris, and renounc'd the Alliance of England, 
declaring That every. Man ſhould look to himſelf. HEAT 
Upon this each Party made new and vigorous 4 in order to reco- c 
ver that by Force which they could not obtain by ing 
manifeſtly favour'd the French Deſigns; for this was the general State of the &. 
Engliſh Affairs. King Henry was ſcarce out of his Childhood, and after that 
not Man enough to deal with ſuch turbulent Occurrences; the Prinees of the 
Blood weakly united for the common Good; the Protector tho? vigilant over 
England, and the Regent careful for France, yet both privately envy'd; Ri- 
chard Duke of Tork, encreaſing in 7 3 but ambitiouſly reſerving himſelf 
for a ſelect Day; many of the great Engl; Warriors lain; and in Sum, a de- 
clining Inability through the whole Body of the Engliſwß Forces; which tho 
otherwiſe they might have prolong'd the War, and kept their Footing, yet the 
Death of the mighty Regent doubled the Difficulty, or almoſt the.Impoſlibility, 


In removing this triumphant Hero, God made it manifeſt that he accounted the 


The Death of 
the Duke of 
Bedford, Re- 


Engliſh unworthy and unfit to continue their Empire any longer among the 
French. This Prince, not long after the Revolt of the Duke of Burgundy, dyd 
in the City of Paris, after a fourtcen Years Regency; uncertain to ſome whe. 


gent of France. ther out of Grief for the Evils he foreſaw, or of ſome other Diſtemper. How 


werful this Prince was appears in ſome meaſure from his Titles, which were 
egent of France, Dnke of Bedford, Alenſon and Anjou, Earl of Maine, 
Richmond and Kendale, and High-Conſtable of England. And what exceeded 


is Charader, his Greatneſs was his being one of the belt Patriots and Generals that ever 


A. D. 
1436. 
Rep. 5. 


ſprung out of the Royal Stem of the Plantaganets. His Valour was not more 
formidable to the Enemy, than his Memory was honourable; for Lewis XI. 
the next King of France, being afterwards advis'd by certain envious Perſons to 
demolith his ſtately Tomb at Roan, in which was bury'd all the good Fortune 
of the Engliſh, he generouſly return'd this noble Anſwer. What Honour can 
it be to Us, or Tou, to deface this Monument, and to diſturb the Bones of him, 
who when living, neither my Father, nor your Progenitors with all their 
Power, were once able to repel? Who by his Strength, Policy and Conduct 

kept them all out of the principal Dominions of France, and out of this noble 
Dukedom of Normandy: Wherefore I ſay firſt, God ſave his Soul, and let 
his Body now lye at Wa 3 who when he was alive would have terrifyd the 
Proudeſt of us all: And as for his Tomb, I think it not ſo worthy or conve- 
nent, as his Honour and Acts deſerv'd. It is obſervable that none of the Sons 
of King Henry the Fourth did degenerate; a Thing not uſual in ſo large a Fa- 
mily: Henry the Fifth dy d gloriouſly in the Purſuit of his Conqueſts, the Duke 
of Clarence valiantly fighting, and tho Bedford of a natural Death, and G0. 
ceſter afterwards of a violent, yet they dy'd not with leſs Fame than the reſt. 
So as Nature having done her utmoſt in them, if ſhe fail'd in the preſent Hen- 
ry, it is not to be admir d; for having cloath'd him with the inner Garments 
of Piety, ſhe was ſparing in an upper Robe of other Virtues and Fortune. 


IV. The Regent of France being dead, the late Treaty between King << 
Charles and the Duke of Burgundy ſoon produc'd Effects moſt dangerous to the Ta- 
Engliſh Cauſe; for many 'Towns immediately revolted, and Multitudes of the 


French, 


eaſoning: But all Things 2 
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French, who through Fear had been reſtrain'd, falling away, all the Engh/h 
Dominions were filld with private Aſſemblies, Practices and Correſpondences 
with the Enemy. Such Engliſh as were then in France were not altogether 
idle, but yet, through a fatal Security or Negligence at home, they wanted 
Recruits to ſupport them. To ſupply the Vacancy of the great Duke of Bead. 
ord, Richard Duke of Tork, now a prevailing Favourite, was created Regent 


of France; and Edmund Duke of Somerſet, his 13 = conti- — 
© ancement 


nu'd Governor of Normandy. This latter violent 
of the former to this nice Station; wiſely foreſeeing more than the Protector 
and all the Council of England: Yet his Oppoſition was unſeaſonable and fruit- 
leſs; for Zork's Carriage had won ſuch a Party about the King, that notwith- 
ſtanding the Diſadvantage of his latent Title, which alone was ſufficient to have 
excluded him from great Truſts in a politick Government, he prevail'd. But 
before he could arrive in France, the Capital City of Parts was loſt. Robert 
Lord Willoughby was then Governor for the Engliſh, who had not above two 
thouſand Soldiers with him; for in Caſe of Extremity, the Faith of the Citi- 
zens was preſum'd to ſupply all Defects againſt a common Reſiſtance. But on 
the contrary the Citizens, perceiving the Declenſion of the Eng/fh, eſpecially 
after the Regent's Death, conſpired againſt them; and the Treaſon was carry'd 
on ſo ſubtlely by ſome of the * Magiſtrates, who articled for a general 
Pardon from King Charles, that the Deſign took effect before it could be diſco- 
verd. The Lord Beaumont introduc'd the Loſs with his own Misfortune; for 
the Earl of Richmont, Conſtable of France, hovering about Parzs, in hopes to 
recover the Place, the Lord Beaumont with ſome hundreds of Engliſh, falling 
in with him about St. Denis, were worſted. While the Rumour of this incon- 
ſiderable Defeat was freſh, and much aggravated, the French advanc'd their Ban- 
ners up to the City Walls, upon which a Gate was immediately open'd to them 
by their Partiſans. And now the Citizens, who were lately Subjects, ſuddenly 
turn'd Enemies; and Women and Children attack d the Exgliſb from their Win- 
dows with all ſorts of miſſive Weapons, and many were beaten down and maſ- 
ſacred in the Streets. The Lord Milloug hy, Governor of the Place, with ma- 
ny others fled to St. Anthony's Gate and the Baſtile, Places which they had re- 
ſerv'd for Defence in 'Times of Neceſſity. Many more had been ſav'd in thoſe 
Places, but the perfidious Citizens drew Chains over the Streets, and ſtopp'd 
their Paſſage. At length thoſe in the Baſtile, after ſome Shew of Defence, de- 
manded a Parly, and agreed to depart with their Lives and Baggage. They 
were conducted about the Town beneath the Louvre, to embark upon the Ri- 
ver Sein, and ſo paſs to Roan; for they could not ſafely paſs through the Ci- 
ty. The People being advis'd of this ran to the Walls, and with great Shours 
baited the Engliſh like Dogs, whom lately they had fear d and honour'd as their 
Maſters. Thus Paris return d to its former Government, above ſixteen Years 
after the Duke of Clarence had plac'd a Garriſon there in behalf of his Brother 
Henry the Fifth. ; | 

Paris was loſt in the worſt Time to march an Army, which was wiſely pro- 
jected by the French, elſe their Deſign might have fail'd; for the Duke of Tor- 
the new Regent, being hinder d by the Badneſs of the Seaſon, arriv'd after- 
wards, accompany'd with the Earls of Salisbury and Suffolk, the Lord Falcon- 
bridge, and other worthy Perſons, and an Army of eight thouſand Men. But 
this Regent never did any good Service in France ; tho {till the Engliſb Affairs 
were not come to the jaſ Extremity. In the late conquer'd Parts of France 
they held Normandy entire, but not without much Trouble; for-the People 
again rebell'd in Caux, which Diſturbance was quell'd with a een and more 
mercyleſs Deſtruction of the Authors and Actors, than the former. No leſs 


than tive thoufand of them were cut in Pieces and trampled on by the juſt Fu- 
ry of the Engliſb, under the Conduct of the Lord Scales, the Lord Hoo, and 
others; who burnt all their Habitations, made Booty of their Goods, and drove 
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e whole Body of them out of the Country. The Lord Scales not long after 
CAD La Hie and his Men not far from Roan. The War was manag d on 
all Sides without full or compleat Armies; Skirmiſhes were the ordinary Ways 
of F Fhting and the French were cautious in venturing all upon a pitch'd 
Battel. 
The Duke of Burgundy as yet had not in Perſon given any Proof againſt the 8». 
Engliſh of his Affection to King Charles; but now he ſet himſelf to an Enter- Tas 
rie worthy that Expectat ion, which was the Recovery of Calais; tho he is &. 
believe to have been mov d to this Action by a Deſire of private Revenge. For 
the Ang liſb, upon his forſaking their Alliance, had endeavour'd to ſtir up the 
Inhabitants of Gaunt, and other Flemmiſh Towns ſubject to the Duke, to riſe 
in Rebellion; but the Opinion that King Henrys Fortunes in France were dan- 
gcrouſly declining, made them unwilling to move. However the News of this 
ſucceſsle(s Attempt excited the Duke to a Revenge; and caus d him to bring an 
Calais beſieg'd Army of for:y thouſand Men before Calais. The chief Commanders there for 
- han 4 King Henry were the Lord Dudley, who had the Charge of the Caſtle, and 
5 Sir John Ratcliff of the Town. The Duke's Deſign was to have block d up 
the Harbour by ſinking Ships loaden with Stones; but upon the Ebb-Tide the 
Caliſians eaſily remov'd thoſe Impediments. King Henry being inform'd of the 
Siege of this important Place, the Protector the Duke of Gloceſter was ſent over 
in Perſon with a powerful Fleet and Army, who bravely challeng'd the Duke 
of Burgundy to meet him in the open Field. Here Authors difter, yet they ge- 
nerally agree in this, That the Duke of Burgundy rais d the Siege without any 
Battel. Some ſay that the very Rumor of the Protector's Approach drove him 
away, and that the Protector came the next Day after the Burgundians Flight; 
and others excuſe him by alledging that the Flemmings grew mutinous, and re- 
ſolv'd to return home. The Protector became Maſter of the Duke's Camp, and 
ſpent cleven Days in his Dominions, burning Poppering and Bell, and doing 
great Damages about Graveling, Boloign and other Places; then ſetling the At- 
fairs of Calais, he return'd home with great Honour to his Charge in England. 
The Eng/iſh were thought to have created new Work for this active Duke in 
his own Dominions, where many great Tumults aroſe, in one of which his 
own Perſon was indanger'd at Bruges, where Liſle Adam the Captain of his 
Guard was flain. Hence it came perhaps that a Medium was found out, by 
Contracts made with 1/abe/ the Dutcheſs, his third Wife and an ingenious Wo- 
man, to hold a League with England, and yet make no Breach with France. 
A. D. Ihe following Year was memorable for the Death of three great Princeſſes, 3% 
Catharine, Mother to the preſent King Henry, and Siſter to the King of France; . 
22 8, 75 the old Dowager of King Henry the Fourth, Daughter to the King of Navarre; 
Reg. 10. and the old Counteſs of Armanack, Daughter to the Duke of Berry, and Mo- 
The Death; of ther to the Duke of Savoy; who all dy'd within forty eight Hours of each 
tree Princeſer. other. The former of the three, not long after the Death of her Husband Hen- 
ry the Fifth, ſecretly marry'd to Owen ap Tudor, a Welſh Gentleman and of 
the Court, the moſt noble and beautiful Perſon of that Nation, who drew his 
Deſcent from Cadwallader, the laſt King of the Britains; by which Husband 
the had ſeveral Children, two of whom, Edmund and Faſper, bear a Part in 
the Royal Hiſtory. The former, (being afterwards created Earl of Richmond, 
and marry'd to Margaret, the Daughter of John Duke of Somerſet, who was 
Grandſon to John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter) became Father to the famous 
King Henry the Seventh. In the ſame Year the Dutcheſs Dowager of Bedford, 
Widow to the late Regent of France, marry'd alſo below her Degree to Sir Ri- 
chard Woodvile, who became Father to the Lady Elizabeth, who had the Ho- 
nour to marry King Edward the Fourth, and by this was both her ſelf a Queen, 
and a Progenitreſs of thoſe Kings and Queens that follow'd: For from her and 
this Match ſprung another Elizabeth, the renowned Wife of King Henry the 


Seventh, as King Henry himſelf did of the former Match. Both theſe Ow 
prov 


But in vain. 
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prov'd moſt fortunate to England ; but another happen'd which now threaten'd 
preſent Danger to King Henry, and that was what James King of Scotland 
made with France, who marry'd his Daughter Margaret to Lewis the Dau- 

hine, and ſent new Supplies of Men againſt the Eng/ſh. He deſignd alſo to 
8 attempted ſomething in Perſon, but before he could effect it, he was moſt 


Tho King James was a Prince of noble Worth and Virtues, yet this horrible 
Murther 1s by ſome Hiſtorians accounted as a juſt and deſerved Puniſhment up- 
on him, for that voluntary Breach of his Homage, Oath and Fidelity made to 
King Henry the Sixth, at the Time when he was ſet at Liberty after his long 
Captivity in England. And here an Italian Author makes this Remark u 

the Scotch Hiſtory, That among the numerous Race of Kings in that Nation, 
about one half of the Number met with untimely Deaths. 

www. In France, the new Regent the Duke of Tork continu'd active, but perforn!'d 
nothing memorable, tho he wanted not Advantages and Opportunities of ſig- 
nalizing himſelf. For two thouſand French Horſemen were mutinous, and 
rang d about in great Diſorder: Paris was dreadfully punith'd with Famine, 
and its uſual Attendants, peſtilential Diſtempers : The Countries adjacent lay 
open and deſolate; and the Courtiers were diſcontented and divided. Still nothing 
of note was done by the Regent; which ſome impute to the Oppoſition he met 
with from the Duke of Somerſet, who out of Envy and Diſdain incommoded his 
Diſpatches. However the Duke of Somerſet, accompany d with the Lords Talbot 
and Falconbridge, and other brave Men, and a competent Force laid Siege to 
Harfleur which the Normans in the late Rebellion had ſeiz d, and main- 
tain'd under French Commanders. King Charles upon this ſent a Body of four 
thouſand Men to relieve the Place, but not being able to effect it, Harfleur ſur- 
render'd to the Duke. Not long after the Duke of Tork was recall'd, and in 


France: He carry'd with him a thouſand freſh Soldiers, and arriving at Harfleur, 


nions in North France, as Bourdeaux was in the South ; to which laſt Place 
the Earl of Huntington, with certain Troops of Soldiers, was ſent as Lieu- 
tenant. 

nin. This new Regent vigorouſly apply'd himſelf to the Buſineſs of his Station; 
ang. and under him the Duke of Burgundy and his Forces were driven from Crotoy, 
by the brave Lord Talbot: Abbeville was freed from the Danger of a Fort with 
which the Duke had bridled the Town; and the Exgliſb tor twenty Days to- 
gether took their Pleaſure in ravaging the Country of Picardy about 4, 

and Artois. After this the Earl of Mortaigu Son to the Duke of Somerſet ar- 
riv'd at Cherburgh with four hundred Archers and three hundred Spears, and 
paſſing through Normandy into the Country of Maine, he belieg'd a Caſtle 
call'd Anian, in which were three hundred Scots, beſides Frenchmen. He ſoon 
took this Caſtle by Storm, flew all the Scorch, and hung up the French, be- 
cauſe they had been ſworn to the Higliſb Government. After theſe, and man 
other inferior Actions of the like Nature, at the Sollicitations of the Dutcheſs 
of Burgundy and the Pope's Legate, a grand Conference was held between 
Graveling and Calais, the Deputies of England and France, and thoſe of Bur- 
gundy meeting to treat about a Peace. But the Engi/o not receding from that 
Condition, that Normandy and their other Conquetts ſhould be left to them in 
full Soveraignty, they parted without effecting any thing. Still the Engif 
Intereſt was retain'd in France, not only by means of King Henry's Minitters 
and Forces, but alſo by the Remiſsneſs of King Charles, who gave his Son an 
Occaſion to raiſe a Rebellion againſt him; but the Fear of the Engliſb Power, 
and the wiſe Management of ſome, ſoon produc'd a perfect 2 
| 8112 e- 


. - 


November Richard Earl of Warwick was ſent over to ſucceed him as Regent of Jork 


impiouſly murder'd by certain bloody Traitors at Perth, ſubborn'd by the Earl James King of 
of Athol his near Kinſman, in hopes to attain the Crown; for which in part 4% % % 
of his Puniſhment he had a red hot Crown of Iron put upon his Head. Su-. 
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France. 
The Earl of 


he from thence march'd to Roan, now the chief City of the Engliſh Domi- Warwick ſen. 
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fore any great Advantage could be made of this hopeful Breach, the Regent 
The Earl * Earl 05 Warwick — many worthy Actions ay Jar Roan ; and the Dake 
—_ = of Jork was a ſecond Time ſent over in Quality of Regent of France. 
York returns King Charles was now fallen into ſome Disfavour with his People, but to 47 
to France. redeem his Credit, he attempted the Recovery of Ponthoiſe, near Paris, which &. 
A. D. the Lord Clifford had not long before ſurpriz d by a Stratagem ; and accor- 
1440. dingly he ſat down before it with ten or twelve thouſand Men, while the Lord 
Reg. 23 Clifford made a brave Defence within. The Duke of Tork lately landing in 
'* Normandy, as Regent aſſembled his chief Forces, conſiſting of ſeven or eight 
thouſand Men, and offer'd the King Battel; but he kept himſelf within his 
Trenches. The Regent, agreeable to the Humour of the Engliſb, eager of pre- 
ſent Action, unexpectedly paſs d the River Oy ſe, which ran between the two 
Camps; which caus d King Charles to remove with ſuch Precipitation, that 
the French could hardly excuſe him from fly ing. The Duke having gain'd 
the Spoil of the French Kings Camp, reinforc'd Pont hoiſe, and attack d a For- 
treſs, where King Charles had left three thouſand Men to maintain the Appea- 
rance of a Siege. But it was judg d more advantagious to purſue the King who 
was arriv'd at Poiſie; where the Duke again very nobly provok d him to the 
Field. King Charles, finding the Hazards unequal, endur d the Bravado; ſo 
that the Duke was conſtrain d to return to his main Charge in Normandy. 
King Charles fell into ſuch Obloquy and Contempt with his People by this 
diſhonourable Retreat, eſpecially with the Pariſians, that if he had riot a ſe- 
The French cond Time attempted and prevail'd againſt Pont hoiſe, it might have endanger d 
King ſucceed. inis whole Fortunes; for a Faction was then ready to make ule of any falſe Step. 
He therefore return d in a great Fury to the Siege, and took it by a general 
Aſſault, with extraordinary Bloodſhed on his own Side, and the Loſs of five 
hundred of the Eng/iſh. The King was one of the firſt that enter'd at the 
Breach, chuſing to be rather thought raſh than timorous; by which Exploit he 
re-eſtabliſh'd his Reputation with his People. 
Both Sides began by this Time to grow weary of the War; and the State of En- $.. 
gland under King Henry, whoſe Softneſsand Lenity gave way to ſeveral dangerous g.” 
Court Factions, requir'd ſome Reſt: For which Reaſon Commiſſioners for a Treat 
The Duke of met at Calais; where nothing was concluded but the Freedom of Charles Duke of 
— Orleans, for a Ranſom of three hundred thouſand Crowns, after he had been Pri- 
ſoner in England about twenty fix Years, ever ſince the famous Battel of Agin- 
court, where he was taken. 'The Duke of Burgundy was a main Agent as to 
his Enlargement, deſigning to ſecure his own Greatneſs by Acts of Benificence; 
this high born Prince, for the Murther of his Father, being naturally the Head 
and Spring of that unfortunate Feud that had moſt mortally rag'd between the 
Houſes of Burgundy and Orleans. The Duke of Gloceſter prudently foreſeeing 
the Dangers like to enſue upon Orleans's Liberty, ſtrenuouſly oppos'd it, and 
that upon important Reaſons, which he requir'd to have Regiſter'd, that they 
A. D. might remain on Record for a . her ary of the Diſcharge of his Duty. This 
1441, great Duke had no better Succeſs when he ſet about to reform the State of En- 
+4 % &land, which ſuffer d much from the Miſmanagements of the two Cardinals of 
Reg. 8. Jork and Wincheſter, eſpecially the latter. For tho' the Duke was Governor 
of the King and Protector of the Realm, yet the Cardinal of Wincheſter, with 
the other acted many Things without the Conſent of the King or him; at 
which being greatly offended, he in Writing declar'd to the King how much the 
Cardinal and the Arch-Biſhop had offended both his Majeſty and the Laws of 
The Duke ff the Nation, This Complaint of the Duke's was drawn up in twenty four 
— @- long Articles, which chiefly imported, That the Cardinal of Wincheſter had 
80 aft the Car- continually, through his ambitious Deſire of ſurmounting all others in Honour 
cn of and Dignity, ſought to inrich himſelf, to the great Damage of the King, as not 
only defrauding him of his Treaſure, but alſo practiſing Things highly preju- 
dicial to his Affairs in France, particularly by trecing the King of Scotland up- 
on 
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on ſuch eaſie Conditions that his Majeſty became a great Loſer. Tho' theſe 
Things were heard and examin'd before the Council, yet the Cardinal found ſo 
many Friends, as not only protected him, but afterwards found means to effect 
the Duke of G/oceſter's Ruin. | | 
Still the Miſeries and Calamities of France continu'd, and the Wars were car- A. D. 
ry d on with various Succels, but yet after a more feeble and languid manner than 1442. 
. The County of Amiens was ravag d by the Engliſh under the Lords 183 
Willoughby and Talbot; the Regent and the Duke of Somerſet march d into An- S“ 1 
jou, where they loaded their Carriages with much Plunder, and return d into 4 4 = ary 
Normandy: After which the Duke of Somerſet parted from the other, and f 
perform'd ſeveral Exploits in and about Brerargn. Dieppe in Normandy be- 
ing beſieg d by the Engliſh, was reliev'd by the Dauphine, to the great Loſs 
of the former; while the French King gain'd ſome Advantages in and about 
Gaſtony. During theſe variable Tranſactions, John the valiant Lord Talbot, lately 
recall'd into England, was, for his approv'd Courage and Wiſdom, both in En- 
gland and France, as well in Peace as War, created Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
with a Body of three thouſand Men ſent over again into Normanay, tor the 
better Defence of that Country. Not long after the Counteſs of Cominges dying, A. D. 
the King of France and the Earl of Armagnack became violent Competitors for the 1443. 
Inheritance. The Earl took Poſſeſſion; but fearing the King of France's Great- Reg. 2. 
neſs, offer d his Daughter in Marriage to the King of England, with a large wel 
Portion in Mony; promiſing alſo to deliver full Poſſeſſion of all ſuch Towns 
and Caſtles, as were by him or his Anceſtors detain'd in Gaſcony, and had been 
formerly conquerd by King Henry's Predeceſſors. The Ambailadors for 
this Affair were graciouſly receiv'd by King Henry, and honourably ſent back: 
After whom were ſent Sir Edward Hall, Sir Robert Roſs, and others, to con- 
clude all Things; by whom the young Lady was by Proxy affiancd to King Nur Hen 
Henry. But the King of France highly 1 this Match, ſent the Dauphine 3 yay 
with a powerful Army, who took the Earl Priſoner, with his youngeſt Son, and magnack*s 
both his Daughters, and gain'd the Counties of Armagnack, Louverne, Ro- Daugbrer. 
vergne and other Parts, chaſing the Baſtard of Armagnack out of the Country; 
by which means the Conſummation of the Marriage was deferr'd, and never 
effected. | 
„ In this Diſtraction of Chriſtendom, many Princes, as the Kings of Hain, 
Denmark and Hungary, became Mediators for a Peace between the two Kings 
of England and France. Ambaſlidors on all Sides were ſent, many Meetings 
were heard, and many Propoſals made; but in Concluſion only a Truce for 
eighteen Months was agreed on. During this Negotiation, De 4a Pole Ear! A. D. 
of Suffolk, a great Favourite and one of the Commiſſioners for this Peace, took 
upon him a bold Thing beyond his Commiſſion; and without acquainting his Reg. = 
Aſſociates treated of a Marriage between the King of England and Margaret Neg. 33+ 
the Daughter of Reyner Duke of Anjou, and Niece to the Queen of France, 
This Reyner now ſtil'd himſelf King of Sicily, Naples and Feruſalem; and 
the Earl of Suffolk was ſo active in this Affair, that it brought the Aſperſion of 
Bribery upon him; and without his Maſter's Warrant he proceeded ſo far as to 
appoint an Enterview between the two Kings, which was to be held betwixt 
oan and Chartres. Upon the Return of the Commiſſioners, the Earl of Sufo/k 
let forth the Beauty and Qualifications of the propos'd Bride, and the Benefits 
of Peace that would redound to the Kingdom by this Match. The King and 
many others were eaſily induc'd to credit the Relation, but the worthy Duke 
of Gloceſter bravely oppos d it, partly becauſe it was a manifeſt Injury to the 
Earl of Armagnack's Daughter, to whom the King had been ſolemnly affianc'd, 
which Match was honourable and advantagious; and partly becauſe this latter 
brought nothing with it but Loſs and Diſhonour, as the Delivery of the Duke- 
dom of Anjou and County of Maine, Bulwarks to Normandy, which now 
ought eſpecially to be retain'd in order to conclude a laſting Peace with France. 


But 
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But all Reaſons were of no effect, when the Heav'ns had decreed that for this 

Cauſe the Duke ſhould loſe his Life, the King his Crown and Dignity, the 

Kingdom all its foreign Poſſeſſions, and the People that Peace at home they had 

yet after that hitherto enjoy'd. King Charles underſtanding that Henry had conſented, he 

wal ſent over the Count of Vendoſine and the Arch-Biſhop of Rheims, who con- 
of Anjou's cluded the Contract; and the more to honour this unfortunate Match Kin 

Daughter. Fleury created three Dukes and one Marqueſs, which latter was the Earl of 

Suffolk, who for his further Honour was made his Deputy to celebrate the For- 

mality of the Nuptials, and to bring the Bride into England. 

A. D. All Things being in Readineſs, the new Marqueſs went over into France, 

with his Wife and great Numbers of Ladies and Gentlemen gloriouſly adorn d, 

and Letters for the Bride's Father, who tho he was rich in Titles of imagi- 

Reg. 2. nary Kingdoms, was not able to ſend her honourably to her Husband; fo that 

all the Charge, which was vaſt and extraordinary, fell to King Henry's Share. 

The noble Company being arriv'd at Tours, the Marqueſs marry'd the Lady 

in the Name of his Maſter in the Preſence of the King of France, the Queen, 

and a numerous Train of Princes and Noblemen, among whom were the 

Dukes of Orleans, Calabria, Alenſon and Bretazgn ; and the Nuptials were 

ſolemniz'd with magnificent Feaſts and Tournaments. After this the Lady in 

The Marriage great State was convey'd into England, and at Southwike in Hampſhire was 

compleared. ſolemnly marry'd to King Henry. From thence ſhe remov'd to London, being 

met after a moft pompous manner by the Duke of Gloceſter, and others of the 

Nobility ; and ho 3 Poet Johm Lydgate Monk of St. Edmund's Bury 

compos'd the Speeches for ſuch Triumphant Receptions as were made upon her 

Entrance into the City. A few Days after, on the thirtieth of May, ſhe 

was crown'd Queen at Weſtminſter with all the uſual Solemnities. Polydore 

The Chara®er gives no improper Character of this beautiful Queen, when he ſays ſhe was 

of the new one ſufficiently provident, ambitious of Glory, abounding in Diſcourſe, Coun- 

* ſel, Otficiouſneſs and maſculine Courage; in which appear'd much Ingenuity, 

Vigilance and Care; but not free from the Humour of Women, which, as he 

ſays, is uſually vehement and apt to change. 


A. D. V. The Kingdom of France had for above thirty Years ſuffer d all the 2 
1446. Convulfions and Calamities of War, both Civil as well as Foreign; but thoſe © 
Reg. 27. Miſeries ſeem'd to be transferr'd by gradual Steps to England, and from this 
The Beginnings 1 ite began the apparent Forerunners of the Nation's Misfortunes. Here 
of England's ſome of our Engliſh Writers very freely tell us, That it appear'd that God was 
Myer. not pleas d with the late Marriage: For from that Day forward the Fortune of 
the World began to fall from the King, ſo that he loſt all his Friends in England, 

and all his Dominions in France: For in a little Time all was govern'd by the 

Queen and her Council, to the great Detriment of the King and his Realm, 

and the no leſs Obloquy of the Queen, who thereby became expos d to many falſe 

Reports. All which Miſery, ſays Fabian, aroſe from BREACH OF THE 
PROMISE made by the King to the Earl of Armagnack's Daughter, as mot 

Writers agree: All which Miſery, as he adds, will in ſome meaſure appear 

by the Loſs of Normandy, and the reſt of France, the Diviſion of the Lords 

within this Kingdom, the Rebellion of the Commonalty againſt their Prince and 
Soveraign, and finally the King himſelf depos'd, and the Queen with the 

Prince forc'd to fly the Land, and loſe the Government of it for ever. 

Theſe and many other Evils were the Products of the ſucceeding Times. 

However ſtill ſome Care was taken about the Affairs of France; and the Par- 

lament granted Ky boa of Mony to carry on the War upon the Expiration of 

The Duke of the T'ruce. The Duke of Tork was recall'd from his Regency, ani the Duke 
Somerſet made of Somerſet, in an unfortunate Hour, was ſent in his Place, with ſuch Pro- 
— viſions as were reputed competent. 


The 
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The renowned Protector, the Duke of Gloceſter, felt the firſt fatal Blow of 
the evil Angel that was ſent to puniſh England, and root out her Nobility. 
This Duke had been a brave Oppoſer of the late Marriage, and was much hated 
by the Queen and her Faction, as the only Man who by his Prudence, as alſo 
by the Honour and Authority of his Birth and Place, ſcem'd to hinder that So- 


4 0 


veraign Power which they pretended to ſettle in the King's Perſon, but deſign d 
indeed, as is uſual under ſoft Princes, to reign themſelves in another's Name. 
The Marqueſs of Suffolk, and ſeveral of the Nobility, at the Time of a Parli- 
ament held at St. Edmund's Bury, were drawn on to concur to his Ruin; not 
perceiving, that by ſo doing they 71 up the Flood-Gate, at which the Duke 
of Jort enter d, overwhelming all of them in a Deluge of Blood. Whether 
they had any real Fear of Gloceſter himſelf, leſt perhaps he ſhould take Revenge 
upon ſome particular Perſons among them, 1s uncertain; tho' it ſeems probable 
enough, that they had. Beſides the Duke's frequent Conteſts with the Cardinal 
of Wincheſter, and ſeveral others, there were {ome former Accidents that con- 
curr'd to make Way towards his Ruin. For about five Years before, Eleanor 
his Dutcheſs was convented for Witchcraft and Sorcery, and afterwards indited 
for Treaſon before the Earls of Huntington, Stafford, Suffolk and Northum- 
berland, and other Lords and Judges; of which Crime the was appeal'd by one 
Bolingbrook an Aſtronomer, and Thomas Southwell a Canon, which laſt was 
charg'd with ſaying Maſſes over certain Inſtruments, by which the Aſtronomer 
ſhould praiſe Negromancy againſt the Life of the King. Theſe being taken, 
accus'd her as an Acceſſary, and one who had defir'd the Aſſiſtance of their Art 
to know her Fortune; and Part of this the confeſsd, for which the was put to 
publick and ſolemn Penance in London, upon three ſeveral Days, with ex- 
traordinary Shame to her Perſon, and after that ſhe was committed to perpetu- 
al Impriſonment under the Care of Sir Thomas Stanley. The Duke of Gloce- 
ſter her unhappy Lord and Husband, whom by Love-Potions ſhe was ſaid to 
have change being provok'd with this Reproach, might reaſonably be ſup- 

os'd to have ſtirr'd in this Affair. However it was, his Deſtruction certainly 

orrow'd Countenance from that Opinion. The Duke therefore being come to 
attend in this Parliament at St. Edmund's Bury, in the ſecond Day of the Seſ- 
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ſions he was arreſted of High-Treaſon by the Lord Beaumont Conſtable of H. is arreftede; 


England, the Duke of Buckingham and others, and all his Followers taken 
from him, whereof thirty two were committed to ſeveral Priſons; and the Da 

after his Impriſonment he was found murther'd in his Bed. Yet he was expos'd the 
ſame Day witha Deſign to have it thought he dy'dof a Palſie or Impoſtume, tho all 
that ſaw his Body found that he dy d of a violent and unnatural Death; ſome ſay 


ſtrangled; ſome that a hot Spit was thruſt up his Fundament; and ſome that he 
was ſtifled between two Feather-Beds. His Corps was convey'd the fame Day to 


St. Albans, and there interr'd. Five of his menial Servants being condemn'd 
to be hang'd, drawn and quarter'd, the a £m of Suffolk, to affect Popula- 
rity, brought their Pardons, and fav'd their Lives, after they had been hang d, 
let down quick, ſtript naked, and mark'd with a Knite to be quarter'd. By a 
Pardon granted to one of his Servants may be ſeen the Pretence made for com- 
mitting the Murther, namely, he was one of the many Traitors who came 
* the Duke of Gloceſter to deſtroy the King, and ſet his Wife Eleanor at 

iberty. 

Such was the End of this great Prince, who, notwithſtanding his Body was 
expos'd, and many Crimes pretended, was by the People of England thought 
to be doubly murther'd, in his Reputation, as well as his Perſon. His Death 


for he was a Lover of his Country, a Friend to Good Men, a 


High. Treaſon, 


and murder 4. 


was much lamented by the whole Kingdom, from whom he deſervd the Sir- i: Caran, 
name of Good 


Protector of the Learned, of which himſelf was one, and fo great an Incoura- 
2 of them, that he built the Divinity Schools at Oxford, a Work worthy to 
admir d in all Reſpects. His main Opinion concerning the Government of 


King 
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King Henry's French Dominions was generally oppos d by the Cardinal of Vin. 
cheſter, and ſome others, who altogether perſuaded Peace, to which this Hero. 
ical Duke, nicely inſiſting upon the Honour and Majeſty of the Engliſb Name, 
was a profeſs'd Enemy: From which Fountain of divided Councils flow'd innu- 
merable Inconveniencies. Tho' he had many virtuous Qualifications, yet he 
has been blam'd for Incontinency and Ambition, one or both of which former- 
ly caus'd a dangerous Breach with the Duke of Burgundy. After him the Ti- 
tle of Gloceſter was reputed ominous; for the four laſt Gloceſters came to vio- 
lent Ends: Thomas, Son to Edward the Third, was ſtrangled at Calais ; Tho- 
mas Spenſer Earl of Gloceſter beheaded at Bury; Humphry the preſent Duke 
dy'd as now related; and Richard Duke of Gleceſter afterwards {lain in Battel. 
The Death of the preſent Duke, prov'd the Queen, who was eſpecially concern'd 
in it, not to have been ſo careful or politick as common Reaſon ſeem'd to require of 
her; for while he liv'd his Authority and near Relation to the Crown wouldeafily 
have ſtifled the Duke of Zork's Claim: And here were the firſt Seeds ſown be- 
tween the Houſe of Lancaſter, whoſe Badge was the Red- Roſe, and the Houſe 
of Tork, who gave that of the White, And now, ſays Polydore, Good 
Men, r of their own Safeties, voluntarily forſook the Court, into 
whoſe Places ſucceeded many, who for the moſt Part ſeeking their own Inte- 
reſt, open'd an eaſie Way for new Factions. The Duke of G/oce/ter was ſoon 
The Cardinal follow'd by his great Enemy the Cardinal of Wincheſter, the other chief Coun- 
of Wincheſter ſellor of the Nation; ſo that the whole Frame of the Government was laid up- 
on the Queen, and ſuch Favourites as the King, by her Recommendation, ap- 
rov'd of. We are aſſur'd that when this rich Prelate lay upon his Death-Bed 
bo cry'd out, Why ſhould I dye that have ſo much Wealth ? If the whole King- 
dom would ſave my Life, I am able by my Policy to get it, or by my Mony to 
buy it. Will not Death be brib d, nor Mony do nothing? Being dead, he was 
ſucceeded in his Biſhoprick by a more worthy Perſon, William Manfleet, fo 
called from the Place of his Natty in Lincolnſhire, tho his real Name was 
Patin; who afterwards founded Magdalen Colledge in Oxford, one of the no- 
bleſt Foundations in Europe. 
A. D. The Marqueſs of Suffolk now the chief Favourite, was created a Duke, 5». 
1448. which render d him a more conſpicuous Mark of Envy than ever, beyond even , 
Reg. e the Protection of the King or the Queen. And now the Affairs of France, 
eg. *7* where Somerſet was Regent, were neither duly inſpected, nor the Govenors of 
the Country well advis'd; but the King and Realm of England, much more 
= 1 than France, lay expos d to the deep and pernicious Deſigns of Richard Duke 
York, of Tork. He, by an Error of the State, being made great, and grown ſtronger 
by affected Popularity, perceiving the King to be a Ruler and not to govern, 
began ſecretly to allure his Friends of the Nobility, and privately declar'd to 
them his Title to the Crown; as likgwiſe he did to certain Governors of Cities 
and Towns; which Attempt was ſo politickly and ſecretly carry'd on, that his 
Proviſion was ready, before his Purpoſe was diſclos d. The publick State of 
Affairs ſeem'd to favour this fatal Conſpiracy : There was a milder King 
than England then deſerv'd; a Council out of Favour with the People, nume- 
rous Loſſes and Diſhonours abroad; a turbulent and unſetled Condition of all 
Things at home. Of all which, and many more Miſchiefs, the Duke of Tork, 
having Henry the Fourth for a dangerous Precedent, made his pernicious Uſe, 
cheriſhing the popular Averſions, without ſeeking to redreſs any Evils, but re- 
preſenting them worſe than they were, only to bring about his ambirious Pur- 
ow is Removal from the Regency of France did not a little diſoblige 
him, becauſe the Duke of Somerſet gain d it from him; but it was not long be- 
fore Somerſer's ill Management of that Truſt, and the declining Fortune of the 


Engliſh gave him Occaſion to rejoice at the Foil of his dreaded Enemy. Which 
in hort was thus. 


* 


During 


Ferret. 
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Hal, 


During the Truce between England and France, one Sir Francis Surienne 2 
Knight of Arragon, ſerving under the Regent, ſurpriz'd the City of Fougers, 
belonging to the Duke of Bretaign, where he met with a Booty of above ſix- 
teen * thouſand Crowns. Upon which Reparation and Reſtitution was 
demanded; but the Duke of Somerſet, a proud Man, contrary to good Diſci- 
pline, cheriſhing his Soldiers in their Riots and Diſorders, wilfully neglected 
the Juſtice of Nations in that Point. After fix Months Delays the Duke of 
Bretaign began the Revenge, and by the French King's Conſent ſurpriz'd Pont 
de Larche, and Town after Town, ſo many and fo faſt, that King Charles, at- 
ter he found no Reſtitution would be made, uniting his Forces, ſoon became 
Maſter of Roan it ſelf, of Caen, Bayeux, and indeed of all other Places be- 
longing to the Engliſh in thoſe Parts; to the great Diſhonour of the Duke of 
Somerſet and the Engliſh Nation. And thus was all Normandy regain'd by the 
French, or rather, as Mezeray ſays, help'd to recover it ſelf, in one Year and 
fix Days; after it had continu'd in the Poſſeſſion of the Exgliſß above thirty 
Years from the Conqueſt of it by Henry the Fifth. In this Dukedom were a 
hundred ſtrong Towns and Forts, all tenable and of Conſequence, beſides thoſe 
deftroy*d in the Wars; and it alſo contain d one Archbiſhoprick and ſix Biſhop- 
ricks. Some are of Opinion that the Fnghſs wanted Strength, either to man 
the Towns as they ought, or Numbers to inhabit the Country, which was the 
Reaſon they could not keep it. Others charge it upon the Avarice gf the Duke 
of Somerſet, who kept not half the Number of Soldiers for which he was al- 
low'd, and thoſe ſo ill paid, that he was forc'd to connive at all their Outrages. 
But the principal Cauſe, as moſt agree, was the fatal Diviſions within the King- 
dom of England, where every great Man defiring rather to be reveng'd on his 
Foe at home, than the common Enemy abroad, no timely Succours could be 
ſent. Yet {till if we conſider the general Deportment of the Engliſb Nation, 
the Concurrence of Martial Men, their Counſel, Diſcipline and Deſigns, from 
the Beginning of Edward the Firſt to this Time, which was a hundred and 
eighty Years; it muſt be acknowledg'd that they were Men of extraordinary 
Worth and Valour, and carry'd the Palm of Victory before them wherever they 
went 
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The Canſes of 
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VI. Aſter the diſhonourable Loſs of Normandy, the Calamities of England A. D 


began to diſcover themſelves more openly than ever: For while the French tri- 


umph'd in their new Acquiſitions, three cruel Enemies, among many others 
grievouſly urg'd on the Ruin of the Nation at home. One was Preſumption in 
Governing, by ſome that were moſt untit to rule, as the Queen with her Privy- 
Counſellors and Favourites; next the inveterate Malice and Pride, as well as 
infatiable Avarice in the States both Spiritual and Temporal, and laſtly the 
general Diſcontents of the People, who began to fink under the Jediouſneſs as 
well as Weight of their Burthens. 'Thele finding that by Miſgoverninent all 
Things were running towards Confuſion, as well within the Realm as without, 
they gan to exclaim againſt the Duke of Suffolk, charging him as the only 
Cauſe of the Delivery of Anjou and Main, the chief Procurer of the Duke of 
Gloceſter's Death, the very Occaſion of the Loſs of Normandy, the Devourer 
of the King's Treaſure, the Remover of good and virtuous Counſellors from 
about the Prince, and the Advancer of vicious Perſons, and ſuch as were Ene- 
mies to the Publick. The Queen at this apprehending not only the Duke's De- 
ſtruction, but alſo her own Confuſion, caus'd the Parliament, which had met 
at London, to be adjourned to Leiceſter, thinking there, by Force and Rigour 
of Law, to ſuppreſs all the Malice and ill Opinions conceiv'd againſt the Duke 
and her ſelf, At which Place few of the Nobility would appear; therefore the 

arliament was again adjourn'd to Weſtminſter, where there was a full Appea- 
rance. In this Seſſion the Commons drew up many Articles of Impeachment 


demeanors; 
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4galuſt the Duke of oͤu oll, conſiſting of ſeveral Crimes, as well Treaſon as leſler liſ- =_ 
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demeanors; moſt of which he deny d. But when he was charg'd with making 
the unhappy Marriage for the King, and the Loſs of Anjou and Main, he a]. 
ledg'd that the very next Parliament after the Conſummation of the Match had 
ſo well approv'd of it, as to vote him Rewards for his Service. But notwith- 
ſtanding all his Defence, the Queen juſtly doubting ſome Commotion if he paſ- 
ſed with Impunity, causd him for a Colour to be committed to the Tower: 
Where remaining about a Month, he was again deliver'd, and reſtor d to the 
King's Favour; which ſo diſpleas d the People, that if extraordina Care had 
not been taken, innumerable Miſchiefs might have happen d. For the common 
People in ſeveral Places of the Kingdom aſſembled in numerous Bodies, and 
choſe a Captain for themſelves, whom they call d Blue-beard; but before they 
had per form'd any Enterprize, their Leaders were apprehended, and the Matter 
pacify'd without any further Damage. 
After theſe Outrages were allay'd, the Parliament was ad ourn'd to Leiceſter, nu, 
where the King and Queen appear'd in great State, and with them the Duke of“ 
Suffolk as chief Counſellor. The Houſe of Commons not forgetting their old 
Reſentments, petition'd the King that all ſuch Perſons as conſented to the Deli- 
very of Main and Anjou might be duly puniſh'd. And as privy to that Fact 
they accus'd the Duke of Suffolk as Principal, with Fohn Biſhop of Salisbury, 
and Sir James Fines, Lord Say, and divers others. The King perceiving that 
no common Methods would appeaſe the Peoples Fury, to pacifie their inveterate 
Hatred, he firſt remov'd the Lord Say from being High- Treaſurer, and ſome 
others of the Duke's Adherents from their Offices and Places; and after that 
Ke is baniſh'd, baniſh'd the Duke himſelf for five Years, as being the preſent Annoiance of the 
Nation. But he was now purſu'd by a more inevitable Vengeance from above: 
For embarking in Sufolk to go for France, he was ſet upon by a Man of War 
belonging to the Earl of Exeter, taken by the Captain, and brought into Do- 
and then mur- Ver Road, where his Head was ſtricken off in a Cock-boat, and his Body igno- 
der d. miniouſly thrown upon the Shore; from whence it was taken by one of his 
Chaplains, and bury'd in the College of Wingfield in Suffolk. This was the 
His Cl aracler. remarkable End of William de la Pole Duke of Suffolk; a Perſon of very con- 
ſiderable Abilities, who had warr'd in France forty four Years without Inter- 
miſſion, in ſeventeen of which he never ſaw his own Country: When he was 
taken Priſoner his Ranſom coſt him twenty thouſand Pounds, tho' then he was 
only a Knight; he was of thirty Years ſtanding of the Order of the Garter, 


his Father yas ſlain at the Siege of Harfieur, his eldeſt Brother at Agincourt, 


and his two younger in the ſame Wars; ſo that it cannot be deny'd but 
that his Prince and 


| Country did owe much to him, ſince he ſpent his Life in 
the Service of the one, and his Reputation in the Service of the other. But 
after all, ſuffering himſelf to be guided by a prodigious Ambition, he fell into 
two dreadful Errors, his making of a State Marriage, not only pernicious in it 
ſelf, but contrary to an expreſs Contract before; and his contributing towards 
the worthy Duke of G/oceſter's Murther: For which he met with ſuch a Pu- 
- wat as look'd more like the Hand of Heav'n, than the Hatred of the 
cople. 
The Death of this Miniſter was highly prejudicial to the King, who greatly 
ſtood in need of his Service and Support; and this Chance did much animate 
The Duke of thoſe of the Duke of Zork's Faction, who now ſpar'd no Pains to render the 
* da King deſpicable, and the Queen odious. They alſo inſiſted upon the Duke's 
2 brave Management in Ireland, where at preſent he reſided as Governor, 
and where by his Wiſdom and Valour he had in a manner tamed a ſavage 
People, and reduc'd them to that Diſcipline and Obedience, that he 
thereby ſhow'd how much England wanted ſuch a King. Theſe Infinuati- 
ons were not only privately whiſper'd, but publickly diſpers'd z and every 
Man had the Vanity to blaze em abroad, to ſhew their Wiſdom, and 
their Affection to the publick Weal. The Duke of Zor before the 
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Death of S«folk had wrought the End of Adam Molleins Biſhop of Chicheſter, 
and Lord Privy-Seal; for ſearing that a-Man of his Integrity might oppoſe his 
Deſigns, he caus'd him to be aſſaſſinated by Fiſhermen at Port ſinauih, that he 


People. But theſe Things tending more to the ruining than the raifing of his 
Projects, he deſign'd to begin his Work with ſome popular Sedition, which. pre- 
cipitating the Rebels into a Crime unpardonable, and the Fear-of Puniſhment 
making them obſtinate, he might uſe them either collected or diffus d as Occa- 
ſion ſhould ſerve. For that End the common People of Kent were excited to 
take up Arms, under the Conduct and Command of Fack Cade, who had 
e been a Servant to Sir Thomas Dagre a Suſſex Knight, and killing a 
Woman with Child, abjur'd the Land and turn'd French; and returning was an 
Inſtrument to hang out Mortimer's Name, as a Flag, to draw in a Party, feign- 
ing himſelf of that Family, and to be a Couſin to the Duke of Tot. A peſti- 
lent Contrivance to ſound the Affect ions of the Multitude, and to proclaim 
that Title to the Crown, which the Duke as Heir to the Family afterwards 
challeng'd: For whe would not ask what ſhould move him to uſe the Name of 
Mortimer? | | | 

This Cade, a Man of no ſmall Courage, having drawn great Numbers to- 
* gether, encamp'd at, Black- Heath by Greenwich, and in his Writings ſtil'd liim- 
{elf the Captain of Kent, and Captain Mendall; and his Pretences; like thoſe of 
all other Rebels, were the publick Good of the Nation. The King and his Cour- 
cil being mov d at the News of this dangerous Inſurrection, this Captain ſent 
a large Roll of Complaints and Demands to his Majeſty. One of which 
was, I hat Richard Duke of Tork ſhould be recall'd out of Ireland, and with 
the Duke of Buckingham and certain others be principally us'd in Council. 
Another was, That as the Duke of Gloceſter had been falſely proclaim'd Traitor, 
ſo the Authors of his Death might be puniſh'd. Beſides theſe and other plauſible 
Demands, great Complaints were made of many Grievances and Extortions, pro- 
ceeding from the Courts of the Kings-Bench and the Exchequer, with many 
other Particulars too numerous to recite here. Theſe Matters being inſiſted up- 
on with extraordinary Inſolence ard Bravados, the King ſoon became ſenſible 
of the Indignity and Danger; and raiſing an Army of fifteen thouſand Men, 


drew his Forces into Sevenoke Wood; upon Notice of which the King retir d 
again to London; but the Queen longing for a Diſpatch, ſent the two Srafforgs, 
Sir Humphry and William, with many fiery Youths of the Court, to follow 


Forces being at B/ack-Heath, could neither by. Threats or Intreaties be, oblig d 
to march to their Reſcue; but rather wiſh'd the Queen and her Favourites to 


meet with the Szaffords Fate: Or that the Duke of Zork were in England, to 
aſliſt his Couſin Mortimer; and many of them ſtole away to the Rebels, whoſe 


Canterbury aud the Duke of Buckingham were ſent to expoſtulate with the Re- 
bels about their Demands ; to whom Cade gave civil Language, but directly 


vances of his Subjects, and paſs his Royal Word for the Redreſs of them. 'This 


nown'd Matthew Gouge, and the City of Londos to the Fidelity of Sir Tho- 

mas Charlton Lord Mayor. 

The Kentifp Captain taking Advantage of the King's Abſence, march'd-into 

the Borough of Southwark, where he quarter d his Men, ſtrictly charging them 
Ttt 2 to 


might be thought to be ſlain by the outragious Commot ion of that baſer ſort of... 


ack Cade's 
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he march'd in Perſon againſt the Rebels. Upon which Cade politickly with- The Xing 


A- 


gamſt hum 


the Rebels. But theſe were ſoon cool'd; for they found the Kentiſh Captain. 
in good Order ready to receive them, and in the tirſt Encounter flew Sir Hum 
b, and afterwards his Brother, and put all the reſt to Flight. The King's cade in fe. 


ceſi ful. 


Numbers from Suſſex and Surry daily encreas'd. And now the Arch- Biſhop of 


deny d a Ceflation from Arms, unleſs the King in Perſon would hear the Grie- 


Reſolution being made known to the King, who was not ſure. of his Soldiers x4 xing v+- 
Fidelity, he and his Queen retir'd to Kene/worth Caſtle in Warwickfbirg; Ha- tire: 4e War. 
ving tirſt committed the Tower to the Cuſtody of the Lord Scales aud the re- eke. 


to commit no Outrage, nor do Injury to any; which was duely obſer'd. The 
next Morning, being the ſecond of July, he march'd to London Bridge, where 
without Reſiſtance he caus'd his Men to cut the Ropes of the Draw-Bridge; 
Cade enters and fo in good Order march'd into the City, and _—_ to London-Stone, he 
London. ſtruck his Sword upon it, crying, Now 1s Mortimer Lord of London! The 
Lord Mayor, ſtanding by his Door, bad him Beware of attempting any thing 
againſt the Peace of the City; to whom he made Anſwer, Let the J/orld 
judge of our honeſt Intentions by our Attions. : And indeed this orderly Be- 
haviour of himſelf and his Company gain'd him an extraordinary Opinion 
among the common ſort of People. And now aſſuming to himſelf the Place 
of Chief, he ſent out his Letters of ſafe Conduct to ſuch as he thought fit to 
employ z among others he wrote to Thomas Cock, Woollen-Draper of London, 
commanding him to bring him a certain Number of Arms and Horſe, and a 
thouſand Marks of Mony at the —_ of the Genoeſe, Venetian and Floren- 
tine Merchants; and threatening to take the Heads of all that refus'd Payment: 
All which was perform'd by thoſe Foreign Merchants. At Night he return'd 
into Southwark, where Robert Poinings, Eſq; was his Sword-Bearer and 
His Tyramiical Carver. The next Morning he return'd into the City, and immediately ſent 
* Behaviow.. to the Lord Scales to bring his Priſoner the Lord Say to Guild- Hall, to which 
Place he ſummon'd the Lord Mayor and his Brethren. Before theſe he caus'd 
the Lord Say to be arraign'd, who deſiring to be try'd by his Peers, was ſud- 
denly taken from his Keeper, hurry'd to the Standard in Cheap:ſide, and had 
his Head ſtrucken off, which upon the End of a Pike was born before him to 
Mile-Ena, where he went to confer with the Rebels of Eſſex; and in the Way 
meeting with Sir James Cromer, High-Sheriff of Kent, and lately marry'd to 
the Lord Say's Daughter, he alſo caus'd his Head to be taken off, and carry'd 
| before him in Deriſion, The next Morning he again enter'd the City; where 
after publick Execution done upon ſome of his Aſſociates, who had acted con- 
trary to his Proclamation, upon ſome Diſpleaſure conceiv'd againſt Alderman 
Malpas, he ſent and ſeiz d upon all his Wares and Goods, and find Alderman 
Horn tive hundred Marks. 

The chief Citizens now finding the intolerable Inſolence of Cade, and that they 
had born too much before, ſecretly ſent to the Lord Scales in the Tower for 
Aſſiſtance; and the brave Matthew Gouge with ſome Forces in the Night came 
to them. The Rebels in Southwark hearing that their Entrance would be di- 
- ran furiouſly to Arms, and Cade endeavour'd to open his Paſſage by 

orce; but notwithſtanding all his Power, the Citizens made good and de- 

He is inveſted fended London Bridge againſt him, tho' with the Firing of ſeveral Houſes, 
ar London and the Loſs of many honeſt and valiant Men, for the Conflict continu'd all 
* _ till nine in the Morning. Among ſuch as were ſlain on the King's Side were 
John Sutton Alderman, Robert Hey ſand, and Matthew Gouge himſelf: Which 

laſt, an Eſquire of ales, was a Man of admirable Virtue, Manhood and Zeal 
for his Country, and of great Renown in the Wars of France, where he had 
nobly ſerv'd for above twenty Years ; and his Deſerts at this Time merited a 
Statue in the City, for whoſe Deliverance he ſpent his laſt Blood. To g1ve 
quick Diſpatch to theſe "Troubles, Impunity was proclaim'd for all Offenders, 
and ſent them in the King's Name by the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, Lord- 
Chancellor, under the Great-Seal of England. The Rebels were ſoon diſpers'd 
with this Aſſurance of their Safeties, and every Man retir'd in Peace from fol- 
Cadetaken and lowing ſuch a peſtilent Impoſtor. Cade afterwards attempting new Troubles 
222 in Kent, a thouſand Marks were promis d to him who kill'd or took this counter- 
feit Mortimer; and Alexander Eden, a Gentleman of Kent, had the good For- 


Body was brought to London, and beheaded and quarter d; his Head ſet upon 
London Bridge, and his Quarters diſpers d in divers Places in Kent; to which 
Country the King came ſhortly after in Perſon, where tho' five hundred were 


found 
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tune to diſcover and kill him by main Force at Hothffeld in that County. His 
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found guilty, only eight were executed. Tho' London was the chief Stage of _—— 
this Rebellion, yet other Countries were not free, Ong Wiltſhire , for © 

the Rebels there proceeded fo far as to draw Wilham Askot, Biſhop of Salisbury, 

from the High Altar, when he was ſaying Maſs in Edington Church, to the 

Top of the Hill; and there in his Epiſcopal Robes moſt inhumanly murther'd 

him. 

The Kentiſh Rebellion being thus pacify'd and ended, far greater and more A. D. 
dangerous Troubles ſucceeded, as it is uſual ro Human Bodies, which by Re- 1451 
lapſes are ſhaken more terribly than ever. All theſe Troubles had their prime R * 
Source from Richard Duke of Tork, the true Son of that Richard whom Henry Neg. 5 
the Fifth had created Earl of Cambridge, and loaden with Wealth and Favours; 
but as no Bounty nor Benefits can change a treacherous Diſpoſition, ſo he con- 
ſpir d the Death of his Benefactor Henry the Fifth, as the Duke of Zork his Son 
labour'd to depoſe the preſent King Henry his great Advancer. The Humours 
of the People were in the laſt Commotion not obſcurely diſcover d; and the 
Commonwealth had really ſome Enormities, through the Miſmanagement of 
great Officers, but yet ſuch as the Malady was far leſs pernicious than the Re- 
medy. Upon Intelligence of which the Duke of Tork came ſuddenly out of The Duke 7 
Ireland, and to begin his uſurp'd Authority, he apprehended John Sutton Lord %, 1 — 
Dudley, Reginald Abbot of Glaſtenbury, and another, and impriſon'd them in pegs. 
his Caſtle of Ludlow. Edmond Duke of Somerſet was the Man, who after 
 S#ffolk's Death, moſt ſupported the * 0 Intereſt by his Vigilance, Hazards 

and good Counſels, endeavouring by all Methods to clear the Realm from Fa- 
ions, and to preſerve the Kingdom in Quiet. Tork ſeeing this, ſoon found 
that Suffolk periſh'd in vain, if the ſame Favours were conferr'd upon Somerſet; 
againſt whoſe Perſon he had a particular Pretence of Quarrel, becauſe the City 
of Caen in Normandy, the Duke of Tork's own Charge, was by him delivered 
to the French, when the Engliſh Affairs became deſperate in thoſe Parts; 
Sir David Hall, then Lieutenant to the Duke of Tork, not allowing it, tho* 
the renowned Talbot was preſent at the Surrender, and became a Hoſtage for 
Performance of Articles. Ihe Duke of Tork hereupon conſulted with his chief 
Friends the Earl of Salisbury and his Son, the Earl of Devonſhire, the Lord 
Cobham and others, how he might beſt get into the Throne of England, and 
how to ruin the Duke of Somerſer, from whom they were to expect the 
greateſt Oppoſition. At length they agreed to have recourſe to Arms, but to E. rakes »p | 
{mother the mention of the Duke of Tork's Title, they publiſh'd to the World, . 
That they deſign'd all Honour and Obedience to King Henry, but only would re- 
move certain ill Men from about his Perſon, who oppreſs'd the People, and made 
a Prey of the Publick. Which to gain the more Credit, and to blind the eaſie 
King, the ſubtle Duke in a Proclamation us'd theſe Hypocritical Words: God 
knows, from whom nothing is hid, I am, have been, and ever will be, his 
true Liege-man, &c. For Proof of which, I offer my 4 to be ſworn on 
the bleſſed Sacrament, and receive it as a Pledge of my Salvation at the Day 
of Doom. Becauſe it was the Misfortune of the Duke of Somerſet, that Nor- 
mandy was loſt during his Regency, his Enemies had the more Opportunity to 
aſperſe him with the People, who forbore not at his Return to offer him ſeve- 
ral | Injuries and Indignities, till upon Pain of Death they were reſtrain d, 
bor 198 Breach of which Proclamation one was beheaded in Weft-Cheap in 

on. 

Notwithſtanding all the winding Artifices of the Duke, the King ſaw ſo 
much of his Deſigns, as not to rely upon his plauſible Pretenſions; but by the | 
Advice of his Friends, and chiefly of the Duke of Somerſer, he ſoon gather d 25 King wes 
a more numerous Force than the Duke, and march'd againſt him towards Wales, the ſame. , 
in which the King ated wiſely, but not ſo much as the Occaſion requir'd. The 
Duke having Notice of the King's Approach, turn d aſide, and with the utmoit 
Expedition march'd towards London; but that City, the vain Hope of all Re- 


bellions, 
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bellions, would not harken to them. Upon which he retir'd with his Forces 
into Kent, the Place of his greateſt Intereſt, and incamp'd at Brent-Heath near 
Dertford, about twelve Miles from London, defigning to fight the firſt Op- 
ortunity. The King with no flow Marches return'd back, and pitch'd his 
Royal Standard upon Black-Heath, with a full Purpoſe to teach his Couſin of 
Tork more Duty and Loyalty. Here we may ſce the Fate of England, when 
God had put an excellent Opportunity into the King's Hands of rooting out all 
Hazards and Dangers that threaten'd his Family, for the Duke was far inferior 
in Numbers. Such therefore as ſecretly favour'd him, fearing his Overthrow, 
The Duke par- were ready to adviſe the King to an Accommodation; and Meſſengers were daily 
les with the ſent between the two Armies. The Duke in a Letter to the King, after his 
King. uſual, Manner, pretended LOAN and particular Injuries, as that the King's 
Servants, Sir John Talbot at Holt Caſtle, Sir Thomas Stanley in Cheſhire, and 
athers in other Places, were ſent to be Spies upon him. That by two of the 
Norris's, Bulkley, Gurſt, Bould aud other Gentlemen, he was forbidden 10 
land at Bewmaris, or to have any Refreſhment, affirming to him that he was 
3 aàgainſt the King's Intentions, and as a Traitor. The King condeſcended to 
The Kg an-. anſwer this Letter, letting him underſtand, That the Suſpicion univerſally con- 
fee hin. 59d of his Behaviour produc'd thoſe Effetts : Nevertheleſs, in regard of 
the humble Obedience he had lately proteſted, he, for the eaſing the Dukes 
Heart, does declare, repute and admit him as a true and Faithful '$ ubect, and 
as his well-beloved Couſm. The Duke upon this advane'd one Step further, 
and wrote to the King, That Juſtice might be done upon all Perſons of what 
Degree Tec which were guilty, or reported to be guilty of Treaſon, aiming 
at the Duke of Somerſet in particular, whom he doubted not to overwhelm 
with Slights and Calumnies, as he and his Adherents had done to the Duke of 
Suffolk. 1 | 
K Ae poor King, rely ing upon weak and treacherous Counſels, was contented 14 
that Somerſet ſhould be commanded Priſoner to his own Honfe, and that the 
„ Duke of Tork, having firſt disbanded his Forces, ſhould come in Perſon, and 
Reg. zi. pur himſelf into the King's Hands. All this being done, in the King's Preſence 
be exhibited a grievous Complaint againſt the Pride and Avarice of the Duke 
of Somerſet, and very artfully accuſing none but him, he ſought the Favour 
and good Opinion of all others: A mot ſubtle Project, by which he threw up- 
on his Enemy all the Envy of the People, and left him ſingly to ſtand againſt 
the Effects. Somerſer, a Prince of great Wit and Spirit, reſolving as well for 
his.own Honour as the Intereſt of the Publick, not to endure ſuch an Indignity, 
bravely preſented himſelf before the King, Face to Face anſwer'd the Duke of 
_ hy Bow F Zork, and in expreſs Terms accusd him of the higheſt Treaſon, as having 
er himef Treas conſpir d to depoſe the King, and uſurp the Soveraignty himſelf : Vehemently 
fon. urging, That the Duke might be committed and arraigwd, that by his de- 
ſerved Death, and the Incapacity of his Poſterity, all civil War might be ex- 
tinguiſhd ; tinally praying, That Heaven would not ſuffer the Enemy of the 
Kingdom to eſcape the Hand of Juſtice. This in probability had been effected, 
but the publick Faith ſeem d engag d for the Duke's Indemnity, as having come 
upon the King's Word, and allo that the Hearts of the People were not well 
aſſurd to the King, which by executing the Duke might have been more un- 
ſettled, becauſe they would have been ready to believe, that he was facrificd - 
to Somerſet's Reſentments, and not for the Safety of the Nation. \, Upon theſe 
Conſiderations, and the Reports of the Duke's Son being ready with an Army 
to reſcue his Father, the Duke was no longer kept under Reſtraint, as he had 
| been by Somerſets weighty Accuſations; but to aſſure the gentle and indulgent 
The Duke of King of his Allegiance, he made a formal Submiſſion, wid ſolemnly took his 
Nd Oath to be a true, faithful and obedient Subject. This was firſt done in 
l. glance to the St. Paul's Church in the Preſence of the King and moſt of the chief Nobility, 
King. as the Dukes of Buckingham, Norfo!k and Somerſet, nine Earls, two Viſcounts, 
many 


- 
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many Barons, both the Arch-Biſhops of the Realm, and three Biſhops. The 
Form of Words to which he ſwore and ſubſcrib'd, were long, expreſs and moſt 
ſolemn, and may be ſeen both in Holliug ſhed and Speed; which being after- 
wards reiterated by him at Meſtminſter, and then at Coventry, the Breach of 
them do manifeſtly diſplay the higheſt Degree of Perjury, Treachery and Trea- 
ſon. 

As it were to divert theſe domeſtick Rancors and Diſturbances, two French A. D. 
* Noblemen came ſecretly over from Gaſcony into England, petitioning for an . 
Army into their Country, declaring that Bourdeaux and the Gaſcoigus would 45 . 
readily return to the Engliſh Subjection, if they were duely ſupported againſt Reg * 
the French King. Upon which an Army was ſoon decreed for their Reducti- 
on; and the renowned Talbot, firſt Earl of Shrewsbury, was made General in Talbot Earl of 
that Enterprize; who landing in Gaſcony, the Fame of ſuch a Soldier caus'd ; - gp == M 
ſeveral Places to yield. The City of Bourdeaux it ſelf ſecretly open'd a Gate icony. 
to him, which the French Garriſon perceiving, fled out at a Poſtern; but many 
being overtaken, were cut in pieces by the Lord L'Eſparre and the Engliſh. 
After which new Supplies and Proviſions arriv'd, under the Conduct of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury's younger Son; and Bourdeaux being well mann'd and for- 
tify'd, the Earl receiv'd Advice that the French had laid Siege to Caſtillion, a 
Place of Importance upon the River Dardonne. To that Place the Earl directed 
his March; but too adventrouſly charging the Enemy upon unequal 'Terms, he 
was there, together with his Son, unfortunately ſlain. The Engliſh Fortunes He is ain 
and Hopes which began to revive, with this Commander made an unhappy Con- e. 
cluſion, to the infinite Loſs of the Engliſh, and the great Affliction of the Ga- 
ſcoigns, who generally miſlik d the French, and approv'd of the Engliſh, as 
having ſo long and honourably govern'd thoſe Dominions. This was the End 
of that mighty Earl, in the eightieth Year of his Age, after he had ſerv'd his His Charadter, 
King and Country in the French Wars for twenty four Years with the higheſt 
Commendations; a moſt noble and valiant Man, by whoſe Virtue the Engliſh 
Name did principally become formidable to France. Bourdeaux it ſelf, and all 
other Places after this, were by Siege reduc'd * to the French King, who 
proſecuted thoſe Affairs in his own Perſon. From that Time forwards the 
Engliſh never obtain'd any further Hold or Footing in thoſe Parts, the Fortune 
of this Attempt breaking all further Combinations of the Gaſtoizgns. This 
Dukedom of Gaſcony or Aquitain was a large Province, containing four Arch- 
biſhopricks, twenty four Biſhopricks, fifteen Earldoms, two hundred and two 
Baronies, and above a thouſand Captainſhips and Bailywicks; ſo that the World 
may eaſily conjecture how great the Loſs was of ſuch a noble Inheritance, which 
had continu'd Engliſb for about three hundred Years. Here in a great Meaſure gafcony aud 
ended all the Engliſh Soveraignty in France, when all the martial Men were France 22 
recall'd from that Country, to carry on more unfortunate and calamitous De- lan * 
ſigns in their own. At this Time a French Captain ſcoffingly ask'd an Engliſh 
Man When they would return again into France? to whom the latter made 
this memorable Anſwer, When your Sins are greater and more crying than ours: A memorable 
A Sentence worthy the Notice of all Englifþ Men to this Day. — 

In this fallen Eſtate of the Eng/;p, the Queen, upon the thirteenth Day of 
October, was deliver d of a firſt Son, whoſe Name was Edward; proving the 
Child of Sorrow and Infelicity. And as this was an unfortunate Yan to En- 
gland, ſo it was no leſs to all Europe by the great Progreſs of the Turks, who 
in the ſame Year became Maſters of the famous City of Conſtantinople, and fi- Conſtantinople 
nally diffolv'd the Grecian Empire, after it had laſted from * the _ & the 
Great eleven hundred and twenty three Years. Yu” 


VII. After all the Loſſes and Misfortunes of the Engliſh abroad, they A. D. 
ſoon felt greater at home, and the long Miſeries and Calamities of France ſeem'd 
do be all transferr'd to the Kingdom of England. The grand Occafion and 15 f. 
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The Duke of Foundation of them was the ſubtle anꝗ ambitious Duke of York, who ever reſt- 
2 5 leſs in his Deſigns, now _—— to the moſt religious and ſolemn Oaths, re- 
ee e folv'd to mount the Throne of England. He doubted that King Henry's known 

Goodneſs and Piety would render the Buſineſs extreamly difficult; eſpecially 
ſince he held the 833 not by any U ſurpation of his own, but by two ſuc- 
ceſſive Deſcents from Father and Grandfather, and both worthy Princes. This 
Conſideration ſo far prevail'd as long to keep him within the Bounds of Diſſi. 
mulation; for knowing how dangerous it might prove if he made known his De- 
ſigns, he thought it beſt to make the World believe that he acted for the pub- 
lick Good, when he only ſought his own Ends. He knew alſo that by reviving 
his Pretenſions againſt the Duke of Somerſet, he might revenge himſelf of a 
mortal Enemy, free himſelf from his greateſt Obſtacle, deprive the King of his 
greateſt Supporter, and at the ſame time purchaſe the Love of all Men; the Love of 
the People, by ruininga Man deteſted for the Loſs of Normenay, and the Love of 
the Nobility, by reducing him who for his exorbitant Authority was highly 
envy'd by moſt of them. But not contented with this, he forbore not to vili- 
fie King Henry's Reputation, repreſenting him to be poorly ſpirited, and affirm- 
ing the Condition of the preſent Times requir d a King that would not be go. 
vern'd by his Wife, or any Third Perſon, but by his own Judgment, a wiſe 
Man and vigorous, and Maſter of ſuch Virtues as were not to be found in him. 
Having by theſe Means prepar'd the Peoples Inclinations, be firmly ſecur d to 
himſelf two extraordinary Men, the Father and Son, the one the Earl of Sa- 
lisbury whoſe Daughter he had marry'd, and the other the Earl of Warwick; 
the tirſt celebrated for his wiſe Counſel, and the latter for his invincible Reſo- 
fe arrefts the lution. By the Aſliſtance of theſe two, he caus'd the Duke of Somerſet to be 
Dur? ** arreſted in the Queen's own Lodgings, and ſent to the Tower; to which he 
was more embolden'd by reaſon of the King's being at that Time fick; whoſe 
double Weakneſs both of Body and Mind encourag d him, and aſliſted his work- 
ing himſelf into the Government. 

A. D. But as ſoon as King Henry recover'd his Health, underſtanding that Malice —_ 
1 and Deſign were the chief Cauſes of Tork's Accuſations, he not only ſet the E 
+3 * Duke of Somerſet at Liberty, but alſo made him Governor of Calais with the 
Reg. . County of Guif ] ,, the only Remainder the Engliſß had in France. This 
gave new Occafions of Diſguſt, and Tork finding that he had twice fail'd in 
"The Duke of his Endeavours to ruin him, retir'd into Wales, where having gather'd a conſi- 
be Ip * derable Army, he march'd towards Londen, accompany'd with the fore-menti- 
ond Lords, and many others. The King ſo much diſtruſted the Fidelity of 
that City, that he would not ſtay for the Duke's coming there, but went and 
encamp'd with his Forces at St. Albans, where the Adverſary preſented himſelf 
to give him Battel. The King had in his Camp the Dukes of Somerſet and 
Buckingham, the Farls of Ormond, Pembroke, Stafford, Northumberland, 
Devonſhire and Dorſet, with the Lords Clifford, Ludley, Berners, Roſs, and 
others; and proceeding according to his pacifick Diſpoſition, he ſent ſome to 
the Duke to know why he came in that hoſtile Manner. The Duke in a Let- 
ter to the King requeſted That he would deliver up ſuch Perſons as he ſhould 
name to deſery'd Puniſhment. The King, to let him know his Authority, re- 
turn'd this Anſwer, That he and the reſt of his Adherents were Traitors ; and 
rather than they ſhould have any Lord from him at that Time, he himſelf 
would live aud die in the Quarrel. Upon this the bold Earl of Warwick un- 

The firſt Bartel àwares attack'd the Vantguard Royal, and diſorder d it before the Duke of Jo- 

at Sr. Albans. ner ſet could remedy the ſame; ſo that the Forces on both Sides falling in, a 

bloody Bartel enſu d; in which, on the King's Party were ſlain the Duke of So- 
merſet hunſclf, the Earls of Northumberland and Stafford, and the Lord Clif- 
ford, with about tive thouſand of the inferior ſort, and about ſix hundred on 
the other Side. The King himſelf was ſhot in the Neck with an Arrow, the 
Duke of Buckingham and the Lord Scales in the Faces, and the Lord Dorſet 


was 
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was ſo wounded, that he was forc'd to be carry'd away in a Cart. The King's 6 
Army being at length all diſpers'd or ſlain, the King himſelf, unguarded, fled 2 King wor- 
to a poor thatcht Houſe not far off; of which the Duke of Tor having Notice, 
he with the Earls of Salisbury and Warwick, the Father and Son, approach d 
him on their Knees, humbly craving his Royal Pardon; declaring, That ſince 
the common Enemy was dead, they had no more to require. Upon which the 
poor King with Trembling anſwer'd, Let there be no more Bloodſhed, and 1 
will do what you'll have me. This firſt Battel of St. Albans was fought upon 
the twenty third Day of May, and thirty third Year of this Reign; and the 
Bodies of the Duke of Somerſet, the Earl of Northumberland and the Lord 
Clifford were bury'd in the Chappel of that Town. And now the Duke of 
Tork in the King's Name commanded a Ceſſation from further Hoſtilities, and 
with a great Appearance of Reverence convey'd the King to London, where 
they kept the Feaſt of Pentecof? together. | 
A Parliament was immediately call'd, in which all Things were decreed di- 4 Parliament 
rely oppoſite to what had been enacted in former Parliaments, to teſtiſie that 
the late Government had been unjuſt, and the King abus'd by the Malice of 
thoſe who counſell'd him; Humphry Duke of Gloceſter was declar'd to have 
been Loyal to the King, and Faithful to his Country; all Grants whatſoever 
whether by Patent from the King or by Parliament, beginning from the firſt 
Day of the preſent Reign, were revok'd as Things that impoverith'd the Crown 
and diminiſh'd its true Luſtre. And that the late Inſurrection, tho condemn'd 
by all Laws, might be thought meritorious, Declaration was made, That the 
Duke of Somerſet, the Lord chief Juſtice Thorp, and William Foſeph, were 
the grand Occaſions of it, by detaining a pacificatory Letter, which if it had 
been deliver'd to the King, it would have remov'd the Foundation of the fore- 
ſaid Diſorders; wherefore the Duke of York, the Earls of Salisbury and War- 
wick and their Adherents ought not to be blam'd for the future. Theſe Pre- 
tences thus paſs'd over, they proceeded more directly to their Buſineſs by framing 
a Triumvirate for the Groundwork of their defign'd Monarchy; Tor caus'd The Duke of 
himſelf to be created Protector of the Kingdom, Salisbury Lord Chancellor, York encreaſes 
and Warwick Governor of Calais; ſo that the Political Authority remain'd in“!“““ ? 
the Firſt, the Civil in the Second, and the Military in the Third: Whilſt Hen- 
ry, King only in Name, was depriv'd of all Authority and Safety; all that had 
a Dependance upon the King were gradually remov'd from his Council, and 
from all Places of Truſt and E and John Holland Duke of Exeter was 
by Force taken from Weſtminſter, whither he was fled for Sanctuary, and ſent 
Priſoner to Pomfret Caſtle; a Sacrilege not formerly ventur'd on by any King. 

The King was now in a very declining Condition, and the Queen ſo ſuſpi- 4. D. 
cious, that ſhe durſt only truſt thoſe, who being injur'd, were to run the like 
Fortune with her Husband. Yet the Reſpe& due to the King was not ſo much 45 6. 
diminiſh'd, nor his Majeſty ſo much darken d, but that the young Duke of So. Reg. . 
merſet, the Duke of Buckingham and other Lords, reſolv d no longer to en- 
dure the Injury done to him, and to quit themſelves of the imminent Danger 
that threaten d them: For every Man now ſaw Tork's Deſigns to be the Uſurpati- 
onof the Crown, and that his Delays proceeded from the Apprehenſions of Danger; 
for the King by Reaſon of his Piety being reverenc'd by the Beſt, he thought 
he could not N compaſs his Deſigns without direct Scandal; and being 
oppos d by the greateſt Part of the Kingdom, if that happen d, it might for the 
preſent ruin, and for the future totally loſe all his Hopes. After a Conſultati- 
on had with the Queen, who was of a high Spirit and impatient under Subje- 
ion, a great Council was call'd at Greenwich, wherein it was reſoly'd, that 
lince the King was no Child, and conſequently needed no Protector, nor was ſo 
void of Underſtanding as to be govern'd by other Mens Diſcretions, therefore 
the Duke of Tork ſhould be freed from his ProteQorthip, and the Earl of Sali/- The Xing rea: 
bury from being Lord Chancellor, and 1 he ſhould ſurrender the Great Scale hun-, 
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to whom the King ſhould think fit. The Duke of Tork could not fence him- 
ſelf from this ſudden Blow, being taken unprovided; and it was ſtrengthen d 
with Reaſons not to be gainſaid without a direct Rebellion; ſo that he was now 
forc'd to endure it, but not without the great Diſlike of his Adherents, who 
were not wanting to add new Fuel to the Fury of the People. This they did 
by cauſing them to riſe in a Tumult in the City of London, occaſion'd by a 
Diſſention between a Merchant and an Tralian; but tho' an Inſurrection Was 
made, yet Matters did not ſucceed as they expected; for after having pillag'd 
many Houſes of the Venetians, Florentines and other Foreigners, the Tumult 

was appeas'd, and the Authors of it puniſh'd. _ 

A. D. The Duk of 7ork left the Court confirm'd in his former Deſigns by this new N. 
Affront, while the Scots took the Opportunity to enter Fng/and in one Part, 25 
145 * and the French in two other. The Scots having endamag'd the Borders, retir d with 
Reg. . their Booty into their own Country; the French pillag'd ſome Houſes, ſurpri- 
— — zed Sandwich, took ſome Ships and return d to Normandy ; but the Surprize 
w_— of Sandwich did them no great Service, they finding it not tenable hint ſo 
many Enemies. England was now like a Body oppreſsd by a general Diſtilla- 
tion, malignant Humours diſpers'd themſelves in every Part, and the vital Fa- 
culties the Laws had not Force enough to tepel them; for while one Party en- 
deavour'd to deſtroy the other, all Care of the Common-wealth was laid aſide, 
and Juſtice and Equity clearly baniſh'd the Realm. Many Quarrels happen'd 
between the Nobility; particularly between the Baron of Egremont and the 
Earl of Sal:sbury's Sons, in which a conſiderable Number of People were ſlain 
and hurt. In the mean time the Queen, not being able to ſecure her ſelf, the 
King and Kingdom, but by the Ruin of the Duke of Tork and the two Earls of 
Salisbury and Warwick, nor yet able to work their Ruin but by Fraud and 
The Queen's Stratagem, caus'd the King to goto Coventry, under Pretence of paſſing away his 
Di wy Time in Hunting and Hawking, and of changing the Air. She found that 
York. London was too much inclin'd to ſupport their Intereſts, therefore feigning 
ſome grand Affair, ſhe ſent for theſe three Perſons by expreſs Letters from the 
King, requiring their immediate Preſence at Coventry, to which Place without 
Suſpicion of Danger they obediently reſorted. But being admoniſh'd by pri- 
vate Friends of what was deſign'd againſt them, they by Flight avoided that 
Danger, which otherwiſe might have been fatal to them: So without taking 
Leave they departed from Court; the Duke to Wigmore in the Marches of 
Wales, the Earl of Salisbury to his Caſtle of Midaleham in the North, and 
the Earl of Warwick to Calais. And tho' theſe Three were ſeparated in their 
Perſons, yet they continu'd firmly united in Hearts and Intereſts, and kept an 
uninterrupted and faithful nf with each other. 
A. D. Ihe good King was much diſpleas d at theſe Proceedings of the Queen, as F-w« 

1458. being contrary to his pious Inclinations; wherefore returning to London he 
36 call d a grand Council, where having ſtated the Condition of the Kingdom, he 
Reg. Y. ſhew'd That the late Dzviſions had mcourag'd both the Scots and the French 
The King prope» ro aſſault him at home, and therefore a Reconciliation was neceſſary, which if 
fe the Failings of particular Men, and 4 of his own Family were likely to ob. 
ſtruct, he for his Part would forget the Injuries done to himſelf, and would 
endeavour for his Relations Agreement with them, who in the late Conteſts 
had ſhed their Blood; promiſing That the Duke of York and his Friends 
ſhould in this Affair have nothing to do, but barely to ast and deſire. Upon 
this obliging Declaration, choice was made of proper Perſons to be ſent to the 
chief Men of both Parties, many of whom had forborn coming to Court ſince 
the Battel of St. Albans; and theſe were deſir'd to come and treat of Things 
41 Parties neceſſary and expedient for the publick and private Peace. The Duke of 7ork 
2 Lon accordingly came to London, and with four hundred well appointed Men lodg d 
e at his Houſe call'd Baynards Caſtle; the Earl of Salisbary with five hundred 
lodg'd at his Houſe call'd the Herbour z the Duke of Exeter, lately _ 
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and the Duke of Somerſet with eight hundred more were lodg'd within Temple- 

Bar: the Earl of Maric with fix hundred, all in one ſort of remarka- 

ble Habit, were lodg'd at the Gray-Friars; and the Earl of Northumberland, 

with the Lords Egremont and Clifford, with fifteen hundred Men were lodg'd 

in Holborn: Such was the Cuſtom of that military Age. Upon the ſeventeenth 

of March the King and Queen came to London, and were lodg'd at the Biſhop's 

Palace; and Godfrey Bolein, the Mayor and Anceſtor to the famous Anne 

Queen to Henry the Eighth, having five thouſand Men in Readineſs, with a 

competent Number rod daily round the City, for the Preſervation of the King's 

Peace. The Lords lodging within the City, held their Council at Black-Friars , 

the other at the Chapter-Houſe in Veſiminſter. : | 

After a few Meetings, by the prudent and pious Exhortations of the Arch- 

Biſhop of Canterbury, and other worthy Prelates, the Parties offended were 

induc'd to a Communication, and afterwards to a final 1 upon ſeveral 7e 

Articles in Writing, of which the King himſelf, as a Perſon of Impartiality . 45% 

and Integrity, was made the ſole Arbitrator of their Differences. Certain par- | 
_ ticular Satisfa&ions were awarded to be made by the Duke of 7ork, and his 

two Friends the Earls of Salisbury and Warwick, upon the Account of the 

Death of the Duke of Somerſet, and others ſlain in the Battel of St. Albans. 

And the ſaid Duke of Somerſet, the Earl of Northumberland and the Lord 

Clifford, ſlain at St. Albans, were declar'd true Liege- men to the King at the 

Day of their Deaths, as well as the Duke of Tork, the Earls of Warwick and 

Salisbury. Many other healing Articles and Awards were made in order to re- 

concile and unite the alienated Hearts and Affections. The Rejoycings for this 

hopeful Accommodation were extraordinary among all good Engliſhmen, who 

in great Multitudes throng d to the publick Celebration of it. For upon the The Selenmis 

twenty fifth of Mauch, a moſt ſolemn Proceſſion was made into St. Pauls Ca- 98 

thedral, where the King, adorn'd with his Crown and Royal Robes, went in 

Perſon, before whom walk'd the Duke of Somerſet and the Earl of Salisbury in 

one Rank, the Duke of Exeter and the Earl of Warwick in another, and ſo 

one and one of each Party, till they were all marſhall'd: And behind the King 

himſelf, came the Queen led by the Duke of Tork, with the moſt obliging 

Marks of Satisfaction on both Sides. 


Pol. I. VIII. The Affairs of the Publick for a ſhort Time ſeem'd to have been A. D. 

&.- in a peaceable and happy Condition; but Providence had {till reſerv d far greater | 459 
Puniſhments for the Engliſh Nation, which were to be brought about by the , 
Head and Hands of Richard Duke of Jork. It is not to be doubted, but a Reg. . 
Man of his profound Thought and reſtleſs Ambition, ſtill continu'd his Deſigns 
for the Crown, notwithſtanding all his varniſh'd Pretences, and did only ſeem 
to lay: it aſide, becauſe he preſum'd the Time incommodious. On the other ide the 
Queen, who was the Head and Life of the contrary Party, in regard of her ſelf, her 
Husband and Son, may probably be thought to have omitted any Thing rather 
than that Vigilance and — which former Perils, and the Enemy's preſent 
Power might juſtly keep alive in her. The thin Aſhes theretore which cover'd 
theſe glowing Coals were eaſily unrak'd and blown away, and particularly by 
means of this Accident. While the King and many of the Lords continu'd at 
Wgtminſter, there happen d, or perhaps was defign'd a Quarrel between one of 
the King's Servants and an Attendant of the Earl of Warwick, who hurt the 
King's Servant. Upon which his Fellow Servants of all ſorts, and with all Kinds 
of Weapons, in a great Diſorder aſſaulted the Earl himſelf, as he was coming The Ear! of 
from the Council; in which Conteſt many were hurt, and the Earl with great — * 
Difficulty eſcap'd into a Barge, and gain'd the City. The Queen immediately ; 
commanded the Earl to be committed to the Tower, but he foreſeeing the . 
Danger, poſted into Zoriſpire, where he acquainted the Duke of Zork and his 
Father the Earl of Salisbury of all the Occurrences, with the Queen's inve- 
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terate Diſpoſition, adviſing them to ſtand upon their Guard, and provide againſt 
the approaching Storm. The Torki/ts directly charged the Queen with all this 
as a Plot laid for the Earl's Deſtruction; and Warwick haſten'd to Calais, and 
being then Lord Admiral, he took with him all the King's Ships that were in 
Readineſs; and ſcouring the Seas, met with five great Carricks, three of Genoa 
and two of Spain, and after two Days Fight took three of them, which he 
carry'd into Calais. There unloading their Fraight he found it worth ten 
thouſand Pounds in ſtaple Commodities, beſides the Ships and Priſoners. Short- 
ly after the young Duke of Somerſet was ſent to be Governor of Calais; but 
IVarwick refusd to reſign, notwithſtanding the King's Commands, alledging he 
was conſtituted by the Parliament. So that Somerſet was rejected not only 
with Danger to his Perſon, but with the Loſs of ſeveral of his Mens Heads, 
which Warwick commanded to be cut off. Theſe were bold Proceedings in 
thisEarl; whom yet the unskilful and impetuous Multitude highly extoll ꝗ and 
applauded. 

he Duke of York in the mean Time, and Warwick with his Father the 
Earl of Salisbury, the Triumvirate of England, carefully conſulted of their 
Affairs: Salisbury reſolv'd with Sword in Hand to expoſtulate the Danger and 
Injury offer'd to his Son at Weſtminſter. The Queen, a Lady of great Magra- 
nimity and Penetration, being juſtly ſenſible, that now King Henry or the Duke 
of Tork muſt perith, and that one Kingdom was not capacious enough for both 
their Families, actively ſtirr'd her ſelf ro maintain the Poſſeſſion of the Crown, 
ard advance her own Son Prince Edward, by ruining the other's Houſe, whoſe 
whole Building conſiſted of Lancaſtrian Beneficence. Therefore ſhe daily con- 
ſuited, ſent, ſpoke, gave, and ſtrengthen'd her ſelf with Friends on all Sides, 
eſpecially in Cheſhire; cauſing her Son to diſtribute Silver Swans, as his Badge 
and Device, to all the Gentlemen of that County, and to many others through- 
out England. In a ſhort Time Salisbury ſet forwards from his Caſtle at Mid- 
aleham with four or five thouſand Men; but James Toucket Lord Audeley, by 


The Second the Queen's Orders unadviſedly encounter'd him upon Blore- Heath near Mucke/- 


Bartel at 
Blore-Heath, 


The Duke of 
York's Letter 


to the King. 


ſtone. The Fight was long and bloody, but at length King Henry's evil For- 


tune gave the Advantage to the Earl of Salisbury; where, beſides the valiant 
Lord Audeley himſelf, were lain no fewer than two thouſand four hundred 
Men; but the chief Loſs fell upon the Cheſbire Men, who wore the Prince's 
Livery. This was the ſecond Battel fought between the Families of Tork and 
Lancaſter, which was the Chance that ruin d both Parties, tho for a while it + 
was tortunate to Tork's Succeſſor; for God, after having chaſtis'd one Side and 
the other, was pleas'd at length to appeaſe his Anger, by uniting both the 
Houſes, and putting a Period to the Civil Wars. 


By this laſt Action the Earl of Salisbury open'd himſelf a Paſſage to Lud- wn. 
low, where the Head of their Combination the Duke of Tork employ'd himſcif 4.“ 


in gathering of Forces; and being met, they concluded, that ſince the Conteſt 
was become Mortal, they would a& no longer in Clouds, but tight it out to the 
laſt Extremity. Men were drawn out of all Parts with large Hopes and Pro- 
miſes of ſharing in their Fortunes; and the Earl of Warwtck, leaving his Charge 
at Calais, with the valiant Captain Andrew Trollop, and a Troop of ſclect 
Men, came to the general Rendezvous of the Zorki/ts, at the Caſtle of Ludlow. 
The King in the mean Time, according to the Exegeycy of his Affairs, aſlembled 
a great Number of faithful Subjects; and being attended by the Dukes of S0- 
mer ſet and Exeter, and others of his choice Friends, march'd againſt his Ene- 
mies. He began firſt with offering them a general Pardon; which they utterly 
retus'd, calling it a Staff of Reed, or a Glaſs-Buckler. Upon which the king 
commanded his Standards to advance towards the Enemy; but during this March, 
a Letter fill'd with the uſual hypocritical Pretences was deliver'd to the King: 
In which, among many other Inſinuations, were theſe alſo: Moſt Chriſtian 
King, right, high and mighty Prince, and our moſt dread Soveraign Lord, &c. 
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Fol. Jing. 
Graſien. 
&c. 


Witham, 


we ſent unto your good Grace by the Prior of the Cathedarl Church of Wor- 
ceſter, and divers other Doctors, and among others by M. William Linwood 
Doctor of Divinity, who ſeverally miniſter'd to us the Bleſſed Sacrament of 
the Body of Jeſus, upon which we all of us depos d of our ſaid Truth and Duty, 
But the Letter made no Overture of any Conditions upon which they would 
yield to lay down their Arms, alledging, They would but make their Way to 
the King for Redreſs of Abuſes, and that they were conſtrain'd to ſtand to- 
gether for their own Defence, againſt ſuch great Courtiers and Favourites as 
deſign'd their Deſtruction; meaning in Reality ſuch Perſons whole Vigilance 
and Valour might protect and guard him from their violent Practices. 

The King now came in ſight of his Foes, when the Triumviri, Tor-, War- 
wick and Salisbury, being ſtrongly intrench d before Ludlow, deſign'd to at- 
tack him. Upon the Approach of the Armies, the King generouſly caus'd Pro- 
clamation to be made, That whoever would abandon the Duke of York, ſhould 
be receiv'd into Mercy, and have Pardon. Upon this the 
Trollop, tinding himſelf deceiv'd by the Duke and his Party, who pretended 
nothing but the King's Preſervation, abandon'd the Duke's Camp at Midnight, 
and with all his ſele& Men, not only preſented his Service to the King, but 


rave Andrew 


alſo diſcover'd all the Duke's Counſels. This extreamly diſcourag'd the Duke, The Puke and 


who reſolv'd to betake himſelf to flight ; but whether it proceeded from his 
Fear of Trollop's Valour and Wiſdom upon whom he had much rely d, or from 
the Fear that his Example ſhould induce others to follow his Steps, is uncer- 
tain. However, taking his younger Son the Earl of Rutland with him, he 
haſten'd into Ireland: The Earl of Marche, his eldeſt Son and Heir, the Earls 
of Salisbury and Warwick, with much Difficulty eſcapd to Calais; which 
Place, as Polydore obſerves, if Henry had in Time taken from his Enemies, 
they had without Queſtion been irrecoverably ruin'd. ' The Multitude that 
{erv'd under the Triumvirate found Mercy; but their Tenants were many of 
them executed, maimed, or for the moſt part pillag d. The Town of Lud/ow 
it ſelf was plunder'd to the bare Walls, and the Dutcheſs of 7ork depriv'd of all 
her Goods; and nothing leſs could be the Effects againſt the Friends of ſuch 
Adverſaries, upon ſo publick an Act and Advantage. The Cauſe was purſu'd 
more ſeverely againſt the great Offenders in the next Parliament, which was 


his Adberents 
diſperſe and fly. 


held at Coventry: Where Richard Duke of Tork, Edward Earl of Marche his Thy are de- 


eldeſt Son, Richard Earl of Warwick, Edmund Earl of Rutland, Richard 
Earl of Salisbury, Alice his Wife, by whoſe Right he was Earl, two or three 
Lords, nine Knights, and certain others, were publickly and ſolemnly atrainted 
of High-Treaſon, and their whole Eſtates confiſcated. 
Thus was Henry once more abſolutely King, and Somerſet was made Gover— 
nor of Calais, who with the Lords Roſs and Audley were ſent over with Forces 
to take it from Warwick and his Adherents. 


Their Succeſs was unfortunate, 


for Somerſet was forc'd to fly, his Soldiers were pillag'd by Waruich's Men, 
the Lord Audley was taken into the Town, and the Lord Roſs could hardly 
eſcape. Letters were hereupon written from the Court into Foreign Parts, de- 
firing, That no Relief might be given to the Traitors that kept Calais againſt 
the King; and all Men at home were forbidden to tranſport any Vit{uals or 
Refreſhment to that Place. The Duke of Somerſet being at Guiſnes, a neigh- 
bouring Caſtle, daily diſturb'd the Calitans; but Warwick's main Buſineſs was 
to conſult the Duke of Tor“ in Ireland, who now had that Kingdom at his 


ng had certain Ships lying at Sandwich 


Command. But hearing that the Ki 


to tranſport Supplies and Succours to Somerſet, that he might not leave ſuch 
Danger behind him, he ſent away Sir 70hn Denham with a Company of Sol- 
diers more valiant than numerous, who with a Wind as favourable to them as 
contrary to their Enemies, enter'd the Haven and Town of Sandwich, which 
being unguarded and her [nhabitants aſleep, he took the Lord Rivers and his 


unded 
Den- 


Son in their Beds, and tho? the Soldiers awakened, made head and wo 


clar'd Traitors 
in Parliament. 


The Earl of 
Warwick keeps 
Calais, 
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Denham ſo as to lame him, he notwithſtanding worſted them, and plunder'd 
many Houſes; and being favour'd by the Mariners, he made himſelf Maſter of 
the King's Ships, furniſh'd with all warlike Proviſions, and brought them with 
ſeveral Priſoners into Calais. With theſe Ships Warwick convey'd himſelf in- 
fo Ireland to the Duke of Zork; and in his going and coming, he was fo fa- 
vour'd by the Winds that he ſpent not above thirty Days in his whole Voyage. 
The Duke of Exeter was made Admiral, with Orders to intercept his Paſſage, 
but he fail'd in the Attempt, and many of his Men deſerting him, he durſt 
not attack the Earl, nor was he willing to attack the Duke, upon Pretence that 
he was of the King's Blood: Such was the Artifice and Subtlety of the Torki/ts, 
to pretend Reverence to that Blood they moſt defir'd to ſhed. Five hundred 
freſh Soldiers waited at Sandwich, to be ſhipp'd over to the Duke of Somerſet 
for his ſafe Conduct into England; but Warwick's Men came ſuddenly upon 
them, flew Montfort their Commander, with many others, and difarm'd the 
reſt. Such was the diſtracted State of miſerable England, through the Pride and 
reſtleſs Ambition of one or two preſumptuous Men. And tho' nothing was 
more true, than that the Duke of Tor- ſought the Crown of England; yet no- 
thing was more plain than that his Friends pretended the contrary : For the 
Veneration of King Henry's Piety and Purity was likely to turn greatly to their 
Prejudice and Diſadvantage. | 
The King failing thus to gain the Perſon of the Earl of Warwick, or his hun 
Town of Calais, the Torkiſts ſent over certain Articles into Kent, in which“ 
they ſubtlely complain'd of certain general Enormities concerning Injuries done 
to the Church, and the ill. Adminiſtration of Fuſtice, Abuſe of Purveyors, 
the King's Poverty by the Corruption of his Officers, and other Things 
of the like plauſible Nature. Where they mention'd the Perſon of the King, 
they freed him from all Exceptions, as being of as noble, virtuous, righteous, 
and bleſſed a Diſpoſition as any Earthly Prince whatever. When they men- 
tion'd their Enemies, who were the King's faithful Friends and Subjects, they 
nam'd the Earl of Shrewsbury, the Earl of Wiltſhire, and the Lord Beaumont, 
as principal Perſons concern'd in the Attainders of the Zorkifts at Coventry. 
Where they ſpoke of themſelves and their Intentions, they profeſs d all Sincerity 
and 2 to King Henry, and that they only meant to come upon their 
Guard to ſpeak with 5 concerning the Common Good, and their own Safe- 
ties; and that now they would attempt the ſame again in the Name of the 
Lana, and not ſuffer ſuch Miſchiefs to gain upon them. In the Concluſion of theſe 
their ſpecious Pretences they had theſe Words; Requiring you, on God's Be- 
half, therein to aſſiſt us, doing always the Duty of Liege-men in our Perſons 
to our ſaid Soveraign Lord, to his Eſtate, Prerogative and Preeminence, and 
to the Security of his moſt noble Perſon, to which we have ever been, and 
will be as true as any of his Subjects alive; whereof we call God, our Lady 
St. Mary, and all the Saints in Heav'n to Witneſs, With theſe treacherous 
and impious Proceedings they prevaild upon the unthinking Multitude; and 
the Lord Fauconbridge was 2 over to ſound their Affections, and draw the 
purulent Matter to a Head; and ſhortly after, the Earls of Marche, Warwick 
and Salisbury landed in Kent. But the People were not the only deluded Per- 
ſons; for the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and other venerable Men, believ'd 
they ſpoke Truth; which that they might do effectually, the Earl of Warwick 
publickly took an Oath upon the Croſs of Canterbury, 7 hat they had ever born 
true Faith and Allegiance to King Henry. The King before their Arrival had 
quitted the City of London, as not greatly truſting the Affections of the Citi- 
zens, who hated ſeveral of his Miniſters, and appointed the Rendezvous of his 
Forces at Northampton, where he reſided. The Enemy advanced that way; 
and in the mean Lime their Accomplices endeayour'd to take the Tower of 
London, in which were ſeveral Loyal Noblemen, as the Lord Scales, Hunger- 
ford, Veſcie, Lovel, De la Ware, and others, : 
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u. In the mean Time the Queen, with the King in her Company, had gather'd A. D. 
Lale. a conſiderable Army at Northampton; and among other Lords in the Army 
, were the Duke of Somerſet lately return'd from Guiſnes, and the Duke of 5 
Buckingham, who were no ſooner arriv'd but they heard of the Enemy's Ap- Reg. Th 
proach, therefore paſling the River, they went and encamp'd in the neighbou- 
ring Fields. The Earls of Marche and Warwick, being deny'd Admittance to 
the King's Preſence, proceeded to a new Piece of Subtlety, and order'd a Cry 
to go through the Field, That no Man ſhould lay Hands npon the King, nor 
the common People, but upon the Lords, Knights and Eſquires. Early in the 7% third be. 
Morning the Earl of Marche, urg d on by his Youth and Valour, began the = Nor- 
Battel, which was very bloody and obſtinate for five Hours together, without =P 
any great Inequality, At length, the Lord Grey of Ruthen running over to 
the Earl's Side, the King was defeated with the Death of ten thouſand Men; 
a great Loſs, but not of ſuch Conſequence had he not loſt himſelf, for being 
depriv'd of his Defenders who were ſlain round his Perſon, he fell into the 7h ting 4e- 
Power of his Enemies. This dreadful Battel was fought upon the ninth Day feared and ta- 
of July, in which the King's Ordnance could not play by reaſon of the Rains, 3 coords 
wherein were ſlain the Duke of Buckingham, Talbot Earl of Shrewsbary, who 
fighting valiantly did not degenerate from his Father, the Lord Egremont, the 
Viet Beaumont, beſides many other Knights and Gentlemen: And the Pri- 
ſoners were very numerous, eſpecially among the Knights and Gentlemen; for 
being alighted from their Horſes to fight on Foot, they had no means to eſcape. 
The Queen, with Prince Edward her Son and the Duke of Somer/er, fled to 2 
the Biſhoprick of Durham. The Victors being return d to London, inflicted 
ſuch Puniſhments as uſually attend the Injuſtice of Civil Wars; among ſuch of 
their Adverſaries as were found in the City, thoſe who could eſcape had the beſt 
Fortune. Thomas Thorp, ſecond Baron of the — endeavouring to 
eſcape in the Habit of a Monk, was taken and committed Priſoner to the Tow- 
er, and after that by the Commons beheaded at High-Gate. Thoſe in the Tow- 
er had yielded upon certain Conditions, which forc'd the Lord Scales to endea- 
vour to take Sanctuary at Weſtminſter ; but being upon the Thames he was mur- 
der'd by certain Watermen belonging to the Earl of Warwick, and his Body 
wallowing in Blood was ſtript of all its Apparel, and left to the publick View 
of all Men. Yet ſtill the two Earls of Marche and Warwick continu'd their 
uſual Hy pocriſie to the King, now in their Poſſeſſion, and thus addreſs'd them- -, Epo ile 
ſelves to him, Moſt noble Prince, be not diſpleas'd that God has granted us of the viters, 
the Victory over our mortal Enemies, who by their inveterate Malice have un- 
fuſtiy excited your Highneſs to baniſh us from the Land, and would have put 
us to final Shame and Confuſion. We come not to diſquiet or afflif# your 
Highneſs, but to pleaſe your noble Perſon, tenderly deſiring the Proſperity of 
that and all your Realm, and to be your true Liege Subjects as long as our 
Lives ſhall endure. | 
2, In the mean Time Scotland, by reaſon of the late Affinity with the Houſe 
ang. of Beaufort, whoſe Head was the Duke of Somerſet, deſcended from John of 
Gaunt; was a ſpecial Support to King Henry in all his tempeſtuous Adverfities 
but now that Refuge was much hazarded. For King James the Second, part- 
ly in Favour of King Henry, laid Siege to Roxborough Caſtle, then in Cuſtody 
of King Henry's Enemies; where going into the I renches to ſee the Lion, a 
famous Piece of Ordnance, and the other Artillery diſcharg'd, one of them 
broke, and with a Shiver of it ſlew the King, and dangerouſly wounded the 2, pa, 
Earl of Angus. This unfortunate Accident happen d upon Sunday the third James the be. 
of Auguſt. The Queen of Scotland nevertheleſs maintain'd the Siege, and Hal T . 
ary that Place as well as the Caſtle of Marte, both which ſhe in Revenge 
aid level with the Ground. James the Third, a Child of ſeven Years of Age, James . 
ſucceeded his Father, as well to the Support of the diſtreſſed Engliſb, as to the Bud 
Crown of Scotland. The Death of the King of the Scots was follow'd by that 
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of Charles King of France, which tho it was not violent, was no leſs ſtrange 
and unuſual. Being ſick, ſome of his Flatterers, to manifeſt their Zeal, put an 
Imagination into his Head that ſome Perſons deſignd to poiſon him; which 
The Death of causd him to abſtain from all Suſtenance for ſeveral Days. And when his Phy- 
che French ſjicians told him that his Weakneſs proceeded from Want of Meat, and not from 
King any Sickneſs, he endeavour'd to cat but could not; for the Channels through 
which his Meat ſhould paſs were clos'd up; whereupon he dy'd with Hunger, 

and left his Kingdom to his Son Leis the Eleventh. | 
The News of the Battel of Northampton being convey'd to the Duke of 
York in Ireland, he now reſolv'd to throw off the Mask he had ſo long worn, 


and with all Expedition came to London, where the Earls of Marche and ar- 


wick had ſummon'd a Parliament to meet in the King's Name upon the Eighth 
\The Duke Day of October. He made his Entry with numerous Troops of Men, and 
ps Lande Trumpets ſounding before him; cauſing the Sword to be carry'd before him as 
Kings uſually did, only with this Difference, that it was now carry'd naked, 


whereas in the Preſence of Kings it us'd to be ſheath'd. He alighted from his 


Helling, 
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Horſe at the King's Palace at Weſtminſter, and entring into the upper Houſe 


of Parliament, he laid his Hand a conſiderable Time upon the Throne, as 
if by that Act he had taken Poſſeſſion of it; and when he remov'd his Hand, 
he turn'd to thoſe that were by, as deſirous to read his future Succeſs in their 
Countenances; and, as it is uſual for Men to flatter themſelves in what they 
moſt paſſionately deſire, he thought they approv'd of this Action. But the 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury ſtanding up and asking him if he would be pleas'd 
to go and ſee his Majeſty, he chang'd Countenance and angerly anſwer d him, 
He knew none in the Kingdom to whom he ought that Duty, but on the con. 
trary all Men ought it to him. The Arch-Bithop going forth to acquaint the 
King with his Anſwer, who lay in the Queen's Lodgings, the Duke likewiſe 
went forth and boldly enter'd the King's Lodgings, and broke open all the 
Doors and Locks, to the great Indignation of many. After this, without an 
He claims the Reſerve, he made his Claim to the Crown of England, notwithſtanding the ak 
wand, kr ſolemn Oaths and Ingagements to the contrary; and publiſh'd it in open Parlia- 
ment, together with his Pedigree. Moſt of the Houſe ſtood amaz'd, both to 
find him ſeated on the Royal Throne, and for this unexpected Challenge. But 
the Duke, tho at firſt he fully deſign d to have depos'd King Henry, and crow- 
ned himſelf by the firſt of November, yet finding ſuch Aſtoniſnment and Si- 
lence, he ſent them his Pedigree and his Claim in Writing, that they might 


better conſider of it; yielding, as he pretended, to ſubmit to their general 
Determination. 


The Subſtance 


The Subſtance of the Duke of Tork's Claim to the Crown of England was . 


Fe follows. King Edward the Third had ſeven Sons, Edward Prince of 
of rs im, 


* Wales, William of Hatfield, Lionell Duke of Clarence, John of Gaunt Duke 
* of Lancaſter, Edmund Duke of Tork, Thomas Duke of Gloceſter, and Willi- 
* am of Windſor. Edward the Eldeſt dy'd during his Father's Life, and left 
* one Son, King Richard the Second, who dy'd without Iſſue, as alſo did King 
© Edward's Second Son Milliam. Lionell the Third Son had only one Daugh- 
ter nam'd rang who being marry'd to Edmund Mortimer Earl of Marche, 
* ſhe had by him Roger Earl of Marche, who afterwards had two Sons and two 
Daughters, of whom three dy'd without Iſſue; only Anne the ſole Heireſs of 
* the Houſe marry'd to Richard Earl of Cambridge, the Son of Edmund Duke 
* of Tork, the fifth Son of King Edward the Third, which Earl of Cambridge 
© begot Richard Duke of Tark the preſent Claimant. On the other Side Fobr 
* of Gaunt, the Fourth Son of King Edward the Third, and younger Brother 
to Lionell, had a Son nam'd Henry, who immediately after King Richard's 
© Relignation, unrighteouſly enter'd upon the Throne; becauſe Edmund Earl 
© of Marche, Son to Philippa the Daughter and Heireſs of the foreſaid L ionell 
* elder Brother to John of Gaunt, was then alive; and the ſaid Henry, Son to 
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king Claim but 


John of Gaunt, and his Succeſſors, had hitherto held the Crown of England 
« unjuſtly, becauſe the ſaid Richard Plantagenet, the preſent Duke of 7ork, 
« was the lawful Heir, as being the Son of Richard Earl of Cambridge and Anne 
; re mentioned. | 

15 was the Subſtance of the Duke of Jorł's Title and Claim, which as to 
Matter of Genealogy was undoubtedly truez tho' in Bar to this Claim King 
Henry's Friends, without den ing any Part of the Premiles, had not a little to 
plead for him; and among other Things they alledg'd © That King Richard the 
* Second reſign'd up his Crown and Authority at large; and that no other ma- 
enry Duke of Lancaſter, Son of Fohn of Gaunt, he was 
admitted to the Throne by the Conſent of the three Eſtates of the Land: 
That Richard Earl of Cambridge was attainted of High-Treaſon and execu- 
© ted, and his Iſſue render'd incapable of any Inheritance; that Richard his 
« Son now challenging the Crown of England, being reſtor'd and advanc'd by 
« the meer Clemency and Goodneſs of King Henry the Sixth, had voluntarily 
© acknowledg'd him for his lawful Soveraignz and ſolemnly {wore to the ſame, 
and that the ſame Richard after that had been juſtly attainted for Treaſon, and 
« adjudg'd incapable of inheriting. They further alledg d ſeveral Acts of Parliament 
© to eſtabliſh the Right of the Line of Lancaſter ; the Succeſſion of three Kings, 
Henry the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth, the politick Government of the Firſt, 
© the noble Victories of the Second, and the pious Life of the Third; which 
three Kings Reigns contain d no leſs than ſixty Years, in which Number this 
was the thirty ninth of King Henry the Sixth, who was deſcended from the 
Male Line, and the Duke of Tor“ but from the Female, which Line had ne- 
© ver been in Poſſeſſion of the Crown. Theſe were thought great and weighty 
Points, and the more conſiderable, becauſe King Henry's Perſon being no bei- 
ter than a Priſoner, no Act of his to eſtabliſh the Duke's Title could bind in 
Law or Conſcience; and the leſs, becauſe he had a Wite and a Son both at Li- 
berty, and ready to free him by Force of Arms, or to hazard the Deſtruction 
of the Engliſh Name. But they who on the Duke's Behalf abſtractedly diſpu- 
ted theſe high Queſtions, inſiſted upon a Rule of Law, That the Rights of 
Blood are not to be alter d by Civil Powers; and the Lancaſtrians were not 
without their ſpeculative and remote Conſiderations, to countenance the Parti- 
culars of their Cauſe. By which it appear d that in Monarchies, tho' the no- 
bleſt Form of Government, where Lineal Succeſſion is the Rule of Inheritance, 
there ſometimes happen as great and as indeterminable Difficulties, as where E- 
lection deſigns the Succeſſor: Of which both France and England have been 
miſerable Inſtances, 

While this weighty Controverſie was debating, there happen'd this ſurpriſing 
Accident: A Crown that was hung up for Ornament in the Parliament Houſc, 
without the leaſt Touch or Blaſt of Wind ſuddenly fell down; as likewiſe did 
another which for the ſame Cauſe was plac'd upon the higheſt Tower of Dover 
Caſtle: Which was generally believ'd to portend That King Henry's Reign was 
ended, and that the Crown ſhould be transferr'd from one Line to another, The 
Lords forgot not the Duke's Demands, and to take the better Directions, divers 
of them both Spiritual and Temporal with many grave and wiſe Perſons of the 
Commons, daily met at the Black-Friars, and other Places, to treat of this 
Matter, that was of ſo great Importance. During which Time the Duke of 
Tork, tho* both the King and himſelf were lodg'd in the Palace Royal, would 
by no Inducements once viſit his Majeſty, till ſome Concluſion was made in 
the Affair; declaring That he was ſubjett to no Man, but only to God, under 
whom he had no Superior. After a long debating of the Matter, and deliberate 
Conſultation among the Peers, ' Prelates and Commons, upon the Vigil of A. 


The Anſwer to 
its 


Saints it was thus concluded and determined, That foraſmuch as Henry hatl The Controver- 
© been acknowledg'd King for the Space of thirty eight Years and more, he J. Seni 


* ſhould enjoy that Name and Title, and the Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, during 


XXX his 


Agreement 


in Parliament 
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« his natural Life. And if he either dy'd, or reſign d, or forfeited the ſame 
© by breaking or violating any Point of this Contract, then the ſaid Crown and 
« Dignity ſhould immediately be devolv'd upon the Duke of Zork, and the law. 
« ful Heirs of his Body, excluding all thoſe of King Henry. This ſolemn Agree- 
ment being put into divers Articles, was ingroſs d, fign'd, ſeal d and ſworn to 
by the King and Duke, as likewiſe all enacted in this Parliament. For Joy of 
this, the King, accompany'd with the Duke of Tork, on All- Saints Day, rod 
in ſolemn Proceſſion to the Cathedral of St. Paul's with the Crown upon his 
Head. And upon the Saturday following, the Duke of Tork was by Sound of 
Trumpets ſolemnly proclaim'd Heir apparent to the Crown of England, and 
Protector of the Realm. 
The Owen The active Queen, now in the North, would by no means allow of this De- Hub, | 


EN termination, ſo prejudicial to her ſelf and Poſterity; therefore when the King 


at the Duke of 7ork's Inſtigation, ſent for her to repair to him at London, 
ſhe relying upon the Dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, and other Royaliſts, ut- 
terly refus'd; and Henry being ſtill acknowledg'd as King, the Arms taken for 
his Deliverance had the greater Juſtice. The Duke of Tor“ miſſing his expect- 
ed Prey, left the King at London with the Duke of Norfolk and Earl of Mar. 
wick ; and taking with him his young Son the Earl of Rutland, the Earl of 
Salisbury, and five thouſand Men, he march'd towards Wakefield in Yorkſhire 
to purſue the Queen and her Son, ſending Orders to the Earl of Marche to 
follow with all his Power. In the Caſtle of Sandall within view of Wakefield 
the Duke took up his Quarters upon 3 Eve, waiting for the Encreaſe 
of his Army. The Queen being advis d of this, thought it Wiſdom to fight 
before the Duke grew too ſtrong; and thereupon advanc d with an Army of 
eighteen thouſand Men, led by the Dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, the Earls 
of Devonſhire and Wiltſhire, the Lords Newvill, Clifford and Roſs, and in ef- 
fect all the Northern Nobility. Part of the Army preſented it ſelf before San- 
dall Caſtle, in order to provoke the Duke to Battel; who fir'd with this Bra- 
vado, and perhaps ignorant of his Enemies Multitude, reſolvd to meet them, 
tho' the Earl of Salisbury and Sir David Hall earneſtly urg d him to ſtay 'till 
his valiant Son the Earl of Marche came up with his numerous Forces. But 
the Vengeance of Heav'n would forbear him no longer, but like a ſtri& Maſter 
reſolv'd to call him to an immediate Account; by which he might find whe- 
ther all the Kingdoms in the World were worth the leaſt Sin, much leſs a wil- 
ful Perjury. | | 
The foureh The Queen therefore added Policy and Stratagem to her Power, that his #4. 
Bartel ar Ruin might be inevitable; for which Cauſe, on the laſt Day of December, the 6m 
Wakefield, Earl of Wiltſhire upon one Side of the Hill, and the Lord Clifford upon the“ 
other, lay in Ambuſcade to get between him and the Caſtle; while the Dukes 
of Somerſet and Exeter drew up in open Field. This Deſign had its defir'd Ef- 
fect; for the Duke iſſuing out of the Caſtle with his ſmall Army down the Hill, 
ſoon found himſelf ſurrounded; and tho' he ſhew'd great Valour and Bravery, 
The Duke of Within half an Hour his whole Forces were defeated, himſelf with many of his 
York ſlain. dear Friends beaten down and ſlain. There lay dead about him the Lord Har- 
tington, Sir Thomas Nevill Son to the Earl of Salisbury, Sir David Hall, 
with ſeveral Knights, and others to the Number of two thouſand eight hun- 
dred Men; among whom were the Heirs of many Southern Gentlemen of great 
Account, whoſe Blood was ſhortly after ſeverely reveng d. The Duke's Chap- 
lain, and Tutor to the Earl of Rutland, a hopeful Lad of twelve Years of Age, 
ſeeing the ill Succeſs, led his Charge out to ſave him; but the Lord Clifford 
obſerving his rich Habit, follow'd, and with a Dagger in his Hand demanded 
who he was. The unfortunate Youth ſtruck dumb with Fear, with Knees, 
Hands and Eyes begg'd tor Mercy and Pardon; and the Chaplain, who by na- 
ming him thought to have ſavd him, told him who he was, and That F he 
. would ſave his Life, he would ſpend it in his Service; but Clifford _—_ 
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| 
dreadfully, That as his Father had ſlain his, ſo would he [#oe him and all 
his Progeny, and then ſtruck his Dagger into his Heart, rejoicing at the moſt | 
barbarous and inhuman Revenge that ever crue] Man took. And not farisfy'd His ignominios | 
with this, caſting himſelf upon the dead Body of the Duke he cut off the Head, 
and crowning it in Derifion with a Crown of Paper, he preſented it to the 
Queen, who poorly and ungenerouſly made her ſelf merry with that gaſtly and 
bloody Spectacle. This was the fatal End of the famous Richard, who con- 
trary to all Oaths and other Obligations, had caus'd infinite Miſchiefs to 
the Engliſh Nation; of whom it was ſaid by the Duke of Somerſet his former 
Antagoniſt, That if he had not learn'd to play the King by his Regency in 
France, he had never forgot to obey as a Subjett in England. The Earl of 
Salisbury, here taken Priſoner, was with other Priſoners beheaded at Pont fract, 
and their Heads together with the Duke's ſet upon the Gates of Tork; while the 
Victors triumph'd and rejoic'd, who not many Days after bewail'd their own 
Calamity, as did the Queen, or ſhar'd in the like Fortune, as did the Lord | 
Clifford. | 
Th Earl of Marche, Son and Heir to the deceas'd Duke of Tork, hearing A. D. | 
of this tragical Adventure, with a Mind full of Griet and Revenge, and an 1461 
Army of twenty three thouſand Men, reſolv'd to march againſt the Queen. * 
But he found more immediate Imploy ment; for being informd that Jasper Reg. 39. 
Tudor Earl of Pembroke, half Brother to King Henry, and James Butler Earl 
of Ormond and Wiltſhire, had with them a great Force of Meiſh and 1rifh to 
intercept his March; this youthful and valiant Man, whoſe amiable Pretence 
and Behaviour render'd him gracious to the People, eſpecially to the Female 
Sex, reſolv'd firſt to try his Fortune againſt thoſe Earls. He therefore ſudden- 
ly turn'd back from Shrewsbury, and at a Place call'd Mortimer's Croſs near The fifth Bat- 
2 — he engag d the Enemy on Cand/cmaſs-Day. In the ſame Morning, 7 Mort 
we are told there appear'd three Suns in the Heav*ns, that ſuddenly join'd in 
one; which fortunate Omen exceedingly fir'd the Earl of Marche, and was 
judg'd to be the Reaſon why he us'd for his Badge, or Royal Device, the Sun 
in his full Brightneſs. "The Armies maintain'd the Fight with great Fury; 
but at length the Earl of Marche obtain'd a compleat Victory, with the Deaths 
of three thouſand eight hundred of his Enemies; the Earls of Pembroke and 
Wiltfhire ſaving themſelves by Flight. But Sir Owen Tudor, Father to the 
Earl of Pembroke, and Husband to King Henry the Vifth's Queen, with ſeve— 
ral other Priſoners of Note were beheaded at Hereford, as a Sacrifice to the 
Manes of his Father the Duke of Tork. 
The Queen on the other Side being incourag'd by her late Victory, after 
ſhe had ſetled her Affairs in the North, march'd towards London with an Army 
conſiſting of Scotch, Welſh and Iriſh as well as Enghſp. But when her Soldiers 
were once South of Trent, as if that River was the utmoſt Limits of their good 
Behaviour, they proceeded to ravage the Country after a barbarous manner. 
Advancing near to St. Albans, they were inform'd that the Duke of Norfolk 
and the Earl of Warwick, with the King in Perſon, were prepar'd to give them 
Battel; whereupon they haſten d to march through the Town. But being not Th ſxth Bar 
ſuffer d to paſs, they furiouſly atrack'd their Enemies in the Field call'd Ber- d, which war 
nard Heath; where perceiving the main Battel to ſtand ſtill and not to advance, . Aa. 
as it was manag d by the Treachery of Lovelace, who with the Kentzh Men 
had the Command of it, they ſoon caus'd the Southern Men to betake them- 
ſelves to flight; upon which the reſt, doubtful of each others Fidelity, made 
the beſt of their Way. The Lords about the King's Perſon, perceiving the 
Danger, withdrew themſelves ; only the Lord Bonvile coming in a complynen- 
tal manner to the King, and declaring his Affection to his Majeſty, was unfor- 
tunately importun d by him, together with Sir Thomas Kyriel a Kentiſh Knight, 
to {lay with him; he paſſing his Royal Word that their Stay ſhould be no In- 
jury to them. Upon which Promiſe they ſtaid, but to their Ruin; for the 
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IIe Zarl of Of Severity and Cruelty behind her. 'The Earl of Marche on the contrary, 


Marchs, Son by who for his amiable Qualitications was in every Man's Mouth and Affections, 
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Queen hearing how the Commons had beheaded Baron 4 1 at High-Gate, 
without — her Husband's Word, in Revenge caus'd both their Heads 
to be taken off at St. Albans. So that there were ſlain in this Battel about 
twenty three thouſand Men, but none of any Note or Name, but only Sir Joh; 
Gray, who the ſame Day was Knighted, with twelve others, at the Village of 
Colney. This Battel was the fixth fought in theſe unhappy Civil Wars, and 
the ſecond at St. Albans; it being upon Shrove-Tueſday the ſeventeenth of Fe- 
bruary. 

And now the King was advis'd to ſend a Meflenger to the Victors to let them 
know, That he would gladly come to them, if it might be done with Safety 
and Conveniency; upon which the Earl of Northumberland appointed ſeveral 
Lords to attend him to the Lord C/ford's Tent, where the Queen and the 

oung Prince met him with extraordinary Joy. But it was now obſery'd, as 
if it were in the Deſtiny of King Henry, that tho he was the moſt Pious Prince 
in his Age, yet no Enterprize of War did ever proſper where he was preſent; 
which ſhews that Human Proſperity is not inſeparable to Piety. At the Queen's 
Requeſt the King honour'd thirty Gentlemen with Knighthood, who the Day 
before had fought againſt that Part of the Army where he was : The young 
Prince, now eight Years of Age, was alſo Knighted. After which they went 
to the Monaſtery, where they were receiv'd with Anthems, and likewiſe 3 
humble Petition to be protected from the Outrages of the looſe Soldiers; which 
was promis d, and Proclamation made accordingly, but to ſmall Effect, for the Nor- 
thern Men alledg'd, That by Agreement they were to have all the Spoil in every 
Place after they had paſs'd the Trent, and ſo acted like lawleſs People, to 
the great Damage, or rather Ruin of the King's Affairs. For about this Time 
the Queen ſent Commands to the Lord Mayor of London to ſend her in Provi- 
fions for her Men, which he obey'd; but the People oppos'd him, and ſtoppd 
the Carts at the City Gates: Which ſhews the Error that deludes ſorne Princes, 
when they promiſe themſelves Obedience from a diſſatisfy d People, and who 
without Fear of Puniſhment have already begun to diſobey. The Magiſtrate 
laid open all the Miſchiefs that might enſue, but could not prevail; tor ſtill 
they cry d out the more, That the City had ns Occaſion to relieve them that 
eame with a Deſign to pillage it. This Diſobedience grew yet more obſtinate 
by reaſon of an inſolent IJroop of Horſe, who at the ſame Time came from 
St. Albans to pillage the Suburbs; and many of them haſtening to Cripple-Gare, 
where the Carts were ſtopp d, and endeavouring to enter, they were beaten 
back, and three of them lain, to the great Concern of the wr ſort; for it 
was fear'd that the Queen being in Arms, and ſo many ways offended, would 
rigorouſſy reſent it. The Mayor ſent to excuſe himſelf to the Council reſiding 
at Barnet, and the Dutcheſs of Bedford accompany'd by the Lady Scales and 
ſome Prelates, went to the Queen to pacifie her. They perſuaded her that ſome 
Lords might be ſent, with four hundred armed Men, who riding about the 
Streets might appeaſe the Tumult, and that part of the Aldermen ſhould come 
to meet her at Barnet, to bring her and the King peaceably into the City. 

But all theſe hopeful Deſigns ſuddenly vaniſh'd at the News of the Defeat of #«»w. 
the Earls of Pembroke and Wiltſhire, and that the Earls of Marche and IWar- A. 

Wick were join'd, and marching towards London, with a Force not caſily to be 
reliſted. 'Ihis ſo terrify'd the Queen, that ſhe ſuddenly return d towards the 
Northern Parts, where ſhe had moſt Friends; impolitickly leaving ſome Marks 


hearing of the Queen's Retreat, march'd directly to London, where, upon the 
twenty eighth Day of February, he was receiv'd with the univerſal Applauſcs 
of the People. On Sanday the ſecond of March, the Earl of Warwick, a zea- 
lous Friend to the Earl of Marche, muſter d all his Army in St. John's Fields, 
and having drawn them in a large Ring, and read aloud to them the Agree- 

ment 
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ment of the laſt Parliament, and then demanded, JV herher they would have 
King Henry, who had violated that Agreement, to reign over them? They 
all cry'd out, No, no! Then he askd them, Whether they would have the 
Earl of Marche, who according to the ſame Agreement ought to be King, to 
reign over them ? They with a great Clamour anſwer' d Tea, yea! Upon which 
ſore Commanders, and others of the City repair'd to the Earl of Marche at 
Baynard's Caſtle, to acquaint him with what had paſs'd; who at firſt ſeem'd to 
excuſe himſelf, as unable to execute ſo great a Charge: But being animated by 
the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhops of London and Exeter, and the 
Earl of Warwick, he at laſt conſented to take it _ him. On the next Morn- 
ing he went in Proceſſion to St. Paul's Cathedral; and after Te Deum ſung, 


517. 


he was in great State convey'd to Weſtminſter. There ſeated in the moſt con- 


ſpicuous Place of the great Hall, with the Scepter of St. Edward in his Hand, 
he made a Declaration of his double Title to the Crown: Firſt, By Deſcent, 
as Heir to the third Son of King Edward the Third: Secondly, By Authority 
of Parliament, which upon the Examination of the Duke of York's Title, 
2.7 conferr'd the Crown immediately on him and his Heirs, when Henry the 
Sixth ſhould make Forfeiture of it, by Death, Reſignation, or Breach of that 
Agreement there ſolemnly ſworn by them. And that this Agreement was broken, 
the Slaughter of the Duke of York at the Battel of Wakefield, did ſadly ma- 
nifeſt. Nevertheleſs he proteſted himſelf ready to grue up the Tuſtice of his Claim, 
rather than enter upon it without their free Vote. At which, with loud Applau- 
ſes, all cry'd, King Edward, King Edward! tranſported when they found their 
Voices were requir'd to confirm him King, who had declar'd he would not receive 
that Title without their Suffrage. 'The Formality of this ſecond Election thus paſt, 
he went in Proceſlion to the Abby Church; whence after much Solemnity, and 
Homage from the Nobility preſent, he return d by Water to the Biſhop of Lon- 
don's Palace, and was immediately proclaimd King throughout the City by the 
Name of Edward the Fourth. 'This was done upon the tourth Day of March, 
after King Henry, now near forty Years of Age, had paſs d over an unfortunate 
and inglorious Reign of thirty eight Years, fix Months and tour Days. 

Here in the Courſe of all Writers ends the Reign of King Henry the Sixth, 
of whom it is obſerv'd, That never any came to be King ſo ſoon after his Birth, 
nor ceas'd to be King ſo long before his Death; the former being but eight 
Months, and the latter twelve Years. It has alſo been truly obſerv'd, Thar all 
the Sons of King Edward the Third, as well as himſelf; all the Sons of John 
of Gaunt, and all the Sons of Henry the Fourth, were compleat Hero's, Men 


the moſt renown'd in their Age for Perſonal Strength, Courage and Bravery : 


But when this Heroical Diſpoſition was at the Height in Henty the Fifth, 
how it came to degenerate in Henry the Sixth, is attributed to his Mother, 
who tho' a Woman of a noble Spirit, yet being deſcended from a crazy Father, it 
was no Wonder if ſhe prov'd the Mother of a crazy Iſſue. Yet as to his Perſon 
he was comely and well proportion'd, and had Virtues ſufficient to make a Saint; 
no King ever ſhowing more Piety and Devotion than himſelf. He had one 
Imunity peculiar to himſelf, that no Man could ever be reveng'd on him, be- 
cauſe he never offer'd any Man an Injury. He was ſo chaſte and modeſt, that 
when in a publick Mask ſome Ladies preſented themſelves before him with their 
Breaſts uncover'd, he immediately roſe up, and exclaim'd againſt their Beha- 
viour: So merciful, that when he ſaw the Quarters of a Traitor over Cripple- 


He is pro- 
claim'd King. 


The End of 
King Henry s 
Reign. 


His Chara Fer. 


Gate, he caus d them to be taken down, declaring, He would have no Cr: 


ſtian ſo cruelly treated for his ſake : So free from Swearing, that he never 
us d any Aſſeveration but Forſooth and Verily: So patient, that to one who 


ſtruck him when he was taken Priſoner, he only ſaid, Tow wrong your ſelf 


more than me, to ſtrike the Lord's Anointed : So devout, that on the chief 
Holy Days, he us'd to wear Sack-Cloath next his Skin: And ſo innocent in ge- 
neral, that his Confeſſor declar'd, That for ten Tears Space he never found 


any 
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any thing he had ſaid or done, for which he might juſtly enjoin him Penance 
And herein confiſted his Happineſs, that he was the only Prince perhaps in the 
World that never diſtinguiſh'd between Adverſity and Proſperity; being ſo in- 
tent upon his Devotion, as to think nothing Adverſity that did not interrupt 
that. But this brought him under the ſole Power of others, and made him 
fitter for a Prieſt than a King; and had his Virtues been as uſeful to the Pub- 
lick, as thoſe of his pious Father, neither the Luke of Zork, nor his Son durſt 
have conteſted with him for his Kingdom. Not to exclude Providence, the 
Peoples Inclinations was then the only thing which took the Kingdom from 
one, and gave it to the other; which may teach Princes that long Poſſeſſion, 


without the Practice of I'rincely Actions, is not ſufficient for their Conſerva- 


tion. In him was contirm'd that wiſe Sentence, Wo to that Nation whoſe 
King is a Child, and rather (hows it means in Government more than in 
Tears : For as long as he continud a Child in Years, his Kingdoms flouriſh'd 
by the Care of his Unclesz but when he ceas'd to be ſo in Years, and continu'd 
to be ſo in Government, all Things ran to ruin both in France and England; 
and a great Part of his Time was a Reign of Diſgrace, Miſery and Blood. 
And notwithſtanding his extraordinary Piety, his mani eſt Breach of Faith to 
the Earl of Armagnack ought not to paſs uncenſur d by a Chriſtian Hittorian, and 
the great Ralegh obſerves, that as he refus'd the Daughter of that Prince, by 
which he might have defended his Inheritance in France, and marry'd the 
Daughter of Anjou, by which he loſt all that he had in that Country; ſo in 
condeſcending to the unworthy Death of his Uncle of Gloceſter, the main Pillar 
of the Houſe of Lancaſter, he drew on himſelf and his Kingdom the greateſt 
Loſs and Diſhonour, that ever it ſuſtain'd ſince the Norman Conqueſts. 
Notwithſtanding this Reign was both troubleſom and calamitous, it was re. 
markable tor many pious and charitable Foundations, and for ſeveral eminent 
and worthy Men. I he King himſelf founded two famous Colleges, the one 
in Cambridge called the College Royal or Kings-College, and the other at Eaton 
near Windjor:; to the Maintenance of which he gave three thouſand four hun- 
dred Pounds per Annum; and the glorious Chappel of the former ſheus of 
what wonderful Magniticence the u hole ſhould have been, had the Founder 
reign'd to tiniſh it. In the twenty eighth Year of this Reign Queen Margaret 
began the Foundation of Queens. College in Cambridge. I bree Colleges in 
Oxford were allo founded in this Reign, All- Souls, Bernard and Magdalen, 
the two firſt by Henry Chichely Arch- Biſhop of Canterbury, and the latter by 
William of Wamfleet EIAop of Wincheſter; as alſo the famous Divinity School 
by Humphry Duke of Gloceſter. There were many other Foundations and Build- 
ings made in other Elaces, as the College of Tatſball in Lincolnſhire by Ralph 
Lord Cromwell, Leaden-Hall in London by Simon Eyre Mayor; the Standard 
in Cheapjide, &c. As to Men of Valour, we have already taken notice of the 
chief, ſuch as the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of Salisbury, the Lord Talbot, 
the Earl of Warwick, and others; ſo that it may be ſaid, as there was never a 
more Heroical King of England than Henry the Fifth, ſo never any King had 
more Heroical Subjects than Henry the Sixth, who had been train'd under his 
Father and Grand-father. As to Men of Learning, they are too numerous to 
be particulariz'd; we ſhall only mention ohn Leland the Elder, who wrote 
divers Treatifes for Inſtruction of Gramarians; Peter Baſſet, Eſq; one of the 
Privy-Chamber to Henry the Fifth, whoſe Life he wrote; Thomas Walſin- 
gham, Thomas Radburn, John Capgrave, and John Methamſted, all Writers 
of ſome Parts of the Engliſb Hiſtory ; John Lydgate, a Monk of Bury and ce- 
2 Poet ; Richard and Robert Flemming, Thomas Dando, aud Robert 


Here Ends the Royal Line of Lancaſter. 


CHAT. 


iz 


. I. the midſt of the Miſeries of an unfortunate Nation, we are now ar- A. D. 


The Plantagenets divided The Royal Houſe of York: 
From the Depoſition of King Henry the Sixth, to the 
Death of King Richard the Third, and the Union of 
the two Families. 


Containing the Space of about 2.4 Tears. 


SE QT 1 
The Reign of King EDWARD the Fourth. 


Containing 2.2 Tears, 1 Month, and 5 Days. 


riv'd at the Hiſtory of the Second, yet neareſt great Branch of the 1461 
Plantagenets, that ſat upon the Engl; Throne. And from the fourth 3 
Day of March, in the Year 1461, according to the common Computa- Reg. 1. 
tion in thoſe Days, commenc'd the Reign of King EAward the Fourth, who | 
was then about twenty Years of Age, in the prime of his Youth and Beauty, 
and whoſe charming Looks and Behaviour render'd him the Obje& of all Peo- 
ples Love and Affection. Yet great Numbers were ſtill intire Friends to the 
depos'd King Henry, who was now with his Queen raiſing a powerful Army in 
the North; and not a few in London it ſelf, as King Edward's Jealoufie gave 
him cauſe to ſuſpect: Of whom one Valter a ſubſtantial Citizen and a Grocer King Edward's 
was an unhappy Proof, who only for Words ſpoken concerning his own Son, h. Ben 
That he would make him Heir to the Crown, meaning the Sign of the Crown © 
in Cheapſide, was on the eighth Day of this King's Reign apprehended, and be- 
headed in Smithfield. And tho' the Words only contain'd an unſeaſonable Jeſt, 
and no real Treaſon; yet it being a Time when the Crown lay at Stake, the 
Law was ſtretch'd, and ſomewhat more, to remove the Man that ä 
| | 18 


e North. 
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This ſevere Beginning caus'd many to believe, that they had injur'd themſelves 
in wronging King Henry; which Opinion was more confirm'd by Edward's 
retaining a large Sum of Mony borrow'd of the Staplers-Merchants, and dif. 
buts d in his Affairs, the Reſtitution of which he utterly deny d with an angry 
| Command to ſurceaſe their Demands. . N 
-—  Oppeſitims i And now hearing how King Henry was belov'd in the North, and what 
Numbers were gather'd to recover him the Crown, upon the twelfth Day of 
March he with a compleat Army ſet out from London, accompany'd with his 
two Brothers, and many other Noblemen. Then marching towards Pontfracr 
in Torkſhire, he there appointed the Lord Firzwater to keep the Paſſage of Ferri 
bridge, omitting no Directions of a worthy Commander. N tho no ways 
war like, thought it beſt Policy to employ ſuch Commanders whom the Thirſt of Re- 
venge had anima ed againſt the Houſe of Zork z. ſuch were the Duke of Somerſet, 
the Earlof Northumberland, and the Lord Clifford, whoſe Fathers had been lain in 
the tirſt Battel of St. Albans: Which laſt, tho' in Degree the leaſt Man, yet 
ſought to raiſe his Fame with the firſt; and therefore to leave no Enteryrize 
unattempted, he ſo ſuddenly attack d the Party appointed for Ferribridge, that 
he not only defeated the Men, but alſo flew the Lord Fitæwater, with the Ba- 
ſtard of Salisbury, and many others, before they well knew whence the Diftur- 
bance aroſe. The Noiſe of this Defeat came firſt to the Ears of the ſtout Earl 
of Warwick, who too much tranſported at the evil Fate of the firſt Attempt, 
rod almoſt breathlefs to King Edward, and killing his Horſe in his Preſence, 
he cry'd out, God have Mercy upon the Sonls of thoſe, who for yorr ſake 
have already loſt their Lives! Let him fly that will fly. Then kiſling the 
Hilts of his Sword, he faid, By this Croſs, I will ſtand by him that ſtands 
hy me. The valiant Lord Fanconbridge, fearing” that this Beginning ſhould 
prove dangerous, ſoon got over the River at Caſtleford, three Miles from Ferri- 
bridge, deſigning to ſurround the late Victors; which Clifford perceiving, ſought 
to avoid; and whether out of Haſte or Heat, he put off his Garget, when ſud- 
denly an Arrow without a Head, ſhot from an unknown Hand, pierc'd through 
his Throat, ſtuck in his Neck, and put a Period to his Life. A Death too ho- 
nourable for him; ſince the innocent Blood of the Earl of Rutland requir d one 
foreſcen, painful and cruel. But his Son met with the Puniſhment he eſcap'd; 
who being ſav'd by a poor Shepherd, liv'd a Beggar during three Reigns, till 
he was reſtor d by King Henry the Seventh. | 
The eventh The next Day, more fatal for England's Blood, being Paim-Swnday, early 125 
4 


5 . in the Morning both Armies came in ſight of each other; a dreadful Meeting, 


Lancaſter and which like the Soul and Body never parts but by Death. The Field was be- 
Nor Tow tween Caxton and Towton, from the latter of which this Battel afterwards 
ON took its Name. Upon a full Survey of King Henry's Army, fo formidable for 
Numbers, Proclamation was made in King Edward's Camp, That whoever 

fear'd to fight might immediately depart, but if any remaining Soldier ſhould 
endeavour to fly, he ſhould be ſlain by his next Fellow, who ſhould receive a 

great Reward. And further it was proclaim'd, That no Quarter ſhould be given, 

nor Priſoner taken. A neceſſary Cruelty, and not to be avoided without Ha- 

zard of Kirg Edward's Ruin; in regard the common Soldiers, in Hopes of 

Spoil or Ranſom, might be wanting in their Duty. About nine in the Morning 

both Armies drew near; ſixty thouſand for King Henry, then in York, and for 

King Edward ſcarce forty thouſand; only the Preſence and Courage of the lat- 

ter made an Equality. The experienc'd Lord Fauconbridge, to whom the Van 

was committed, immediately before the Battel, commanded his Archers, as 

ſoon as they had ſhot their firſt Flight, to fall ſome Steps back, and make a 

Stand; by which they might avoid their Enemies Arrows. Which Stratagem 

had its delign'd Succeſs; tor the Northern Men with a ſudden Fury anſwer d 

the Onſet, and having empty'd their Quivers, haſten'd to a cloſe Battel: But 

the Arrows they had diſcharg d, not having reach'd their Adverſaries, turn'd 

now 


— 


4 
—— — © 4 
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now to their Annoiance and Diſtraction, and fo far gaul'd them by the Splinters 
ſticking in the Ground, that they were fotc'd to a corfus'd Stop. In this Trou- 
ble the Southern Men ſhot another Flight; and the Wind confpiring with their 
Policy, blew a Storm of Hail and Snow in their Faces; fo that the Vantguurd, 


led by the Earl of Northumberland and Andrew Trollop, gave back. Yet the 


Nc. 


Main Battel did not ſtir with this Motion; but as if the Enemy had gain d no 
Advantage, continud with the firſt Conſtancy. 5 

For ten Hours together the Victory hung in Suſpence; equal Courage on 
both Sides; equal Hopes in the good, and equal Deſpair in the bad Succeſs; 
which occaſionꝰd ſo much Obſtinacy and Cual in the Battel. But at length, 


after a moſt pitious Slaughter, the Northern Men began to hope for Safety on- The Yorkits 


ly in Flight; nor did they yield to the prevailing Fortune of the Enemy, till “. 
* Courages were diſmay'd with the Sight of ſo many eminent Men ſlain be- 
fore their Eyes. For the Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorland, the 
Lords Beaumont, D'acres, Gray, Scales and Wells, with many others of 
oreateſt Reputation for their Rank and Courage, had already fallen; and in 
their Deaths taught the Survivors what to expect. The Dukes of Samerſet and 
Exeter, ſeeing all Things deſperate, the greater Part of the Army ſlain, the 
reſt broken and flying, poſted to Tork to carry the fatal News to the unfortu- 
nate King Henry; whoſe Virtue ſtill had a Patience greater than his Ruin. In 
no Battel ſince the Conqueſt was ever ſhed ſo much Engliſh Blood; ſo that the 7h Grearnes 
Fields were not only diſmally ſtain'd, but the Rivers alſo ran red for a oreat hops" ay 4 
Diſtance : For in this and the preceding Day were ſlain no leſs than thirty ſix 2 
thouſand ſeven hundred Perſons; all of one Nation, many near in Alliance, 
ſome in Blood, fatally divided by Faction, yet all animated by the ſame Zeal 
to maintain their Prince's Right: Which being ſo difficult to determine nicely, 
doubtleſs it made the Conteſt on both Sides, how ruinous ſoever to their Fami- 
lies, not unſafe to their Conſciences. And it is worthy of Obſervation, that in 
this long and cruel Conflict between the two Royal Families, never any Stran- 
ger of Note was preſent at their Battels; as if the Engliſh had difdain'd to 
conquer or periſh by any other Weapons than their own. 
After this great Victory King Edward rode to Tork, from whence King Hen 
ry was fled, where he was receiv'd with the utmolt Solemnity; and firſt he caus d 
the Heads of his Father, the Earl of Salisbury, and other of his Friends, to 
be taken from the Gates and bury'd with their Bodies: And then he caus'd the 
Earl of Devonſhire, and three others, to be beheaded, and to have their Heads 
put on the ſame Places. In the mean time the unfortunate King Henry haſten'd King Henry 
with his Wife and Son to the Town of Berwick ; and leaving the Duke of So. fig lie Scot 
merſet in that Place, he went into Scotland, begging the Counſel and Aſſiſtance © 
of the young King of that Nation. He was receiv'd with all Humanity, and 
had Proviſion made for him of a certain Penſion by the King of the Scots, who 
likewiſe agreed that the Princeſs Margaret his Siſter ſhould marry to Prince 
Edward, Son to King Henry, tho' this Marriage was never after conſummated. 
And Henry to requite theſe Civilities, did more than he would in Time of Pro- 
ſperity, and gave up the Town of Berwick to King James; a Place very ad- 
vantagious to the Scots, and long deſired by them. Ihe Queen his Wife went 
with her Son into France, to procure Aſſiſtance from her Father Reyner, Duke 
of Anjou; and the obtain'd alſo of King Lewis of France free Acceſs for as: 
many Engliſh as were of her ſide, and Baniſhment for thoſe of the contrary Par- 


ty; Matters of no great Conſequence. And thus we find the unfortunate King 


Henry, after above thirty eight Years Reign, not only to have been driven from 
his I hrone and Crown, but alfo out of all his Dominions. 

In the Interim King Edward, with as glorious a Triumph and dilated\Joy as 
Victory could beget, march'd towards London, where the Citizens, who were 
deeply intereſted in his Fortune, receiv'd him with great Splendor and Magnifi- 
cence. And on the twenty eighth Day of June he was with great Solemnity 
Yyy crown'd 
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Eſtabliſhments 


in Parliament. 


Favours con- 


ferr d. 


crown'd at WVeſiminſler, where in St. Peter's Church It was the next Da 

again Naku {et pe his Head, and the third ſo crown'd he came 4 
St. Puls Cathedral, and there was cens'd with the extraordinary Applauſe of 
the People. That no Circumſtance of Soveraignty might be wanting, a Par}; 
ament was ſummon'd to meet in November ; by which his Title to the Crown 
was confirm'd, King Henry and his Son diſinherited, his Friends rewarded, 
and his Enemies puniſh'd. And tho private Reſpects were his chief Buſineſs, 
deſiring to diſanul all Acts made in Prejudice of the Houſe of Tork and its Ad- 
herents, yet his outward Pretenſions were the Safety and Quiet of the Realm. 
For he publickly profels'd that his only Care was to have ſuch wholſom Laws 
erated, as might redreſs Diſorders crept into the State, by the free Libert 

given to Rapines in the former Troubles. By which Appearance of earneſt Care 
tor quieting a diſturb'd Republick, he gain'd Authority among the Wiſe, and 
founded a Belief in all, that his Government in Peace would be as fortunate 
as his Proceedings in War. Having by his Wiſdom and Care thus won the O- 
pinion of the Generality, he proceeded to confer his Favours on particular 
Perſors whom Blood and Service had render'd dear to him. He created his 
two Brothers, George and Richard, Dukes; the Elder of Clarence, and the 
Younger of Glaceſter. He made the Lord Nevill, Brother to the Earl of 
IVarwick, Vicount Montague; Henry Bourchicr, Brother to the Arch-Bithop 
of Canterbury, Earl of Eſſex; and the Lord Fauconbridge, Earl of Kent; gi- 
ving others the Title of Barons, and honouring many with that of Kuighthovd, 


Puniſhments The Concluſion of this great Aſſembly was with ſeveral Puniſhments: For 


mflicted, 


A. D. 
1462. 


Jaun Earl of Oxford, Aubery Vere his Son, Sir John Tiddenham Knight, 
IW-lliam Tyrrel and Walter Montgomery Eſquires, were without Anſwer con- 
vided of Treaſon, and beheaded: A formidable Proceeding, and too much ma- 
niſeſting the Actions of a Conqueror. 


Atfairs thus happily ſetled for King Edward's Intereſt, to check the Inſults * 


of tranſmarine Neighbours, who had thrown Injuries on the Nation when 
weaken'd with Diſcords, the new-created Earls of Rex and Kent, with the 


Reg. 2. Lord Audley, were ſent with ten thouſand Soldiers to ſcour the narrow Seas; 


abroad. 


A 


1463. 
Reg. 3. 
The Attempts 
of King Henry's 
Deen for bis 

Reſtorat ion. 


Aivanagze who firſt landing in Bretaign, took the Town of Conquet, and afterwards in 


the Iſle of Ree, pillag'd that little Country, and return d with Victory. By 
which Enterprize, tho of no ſignal Conſequence to his Affairs, yet King Ed. 
ward let the French know how unſafe it was to irritate the Engliſb when go- 
vern'd by an active Prince, who might hereafter appear in Perſon, for the Re- 
covery of thoſe Provinces, which nothing but the Nation's Diſlentions could 
have loſt; and likewiſe ſtruck ſome Terror into all foreign States which ſhould 
adhere to King Henry, who both in Courage and Fortune was ſo far his In- 
ferior. And now was the Proſperity of Edward in ſo much Splendor, 
and ſo dark a Cloud hung over the Houſe of Lancaſter, that Henry Duke 
of Somerſet, and Sir Ralph Piercy forſook the Ruins of that Family they 
had ſo long endeavour'd to ſupport. The Submiſſion of two ſuch Per- 
ſons of Intereſt and Power, was as pleaſing to King Edward as a Victory; 
and they by his Favour were immediately reſtor d to full Poſſeſſion both of Ho- 
nour and Eſtate; and the ſame Grace was promis d to any others, whom their 
Example ſhould perſuade. 


Yet did not the indefatigable Queen loſe any Part of her Spirit or Endea- 


vours; but in France usd all Means and Methods to gain Succours towards 


the Reſtitution of her Husband. At length, having obtain'd an inconſiderable 


Number of Frenchmen, he paſs'd over with them to Scotland, and from thence 


with the Shew of a great Enterprize, ſhe ſaid for England; and touching up- 
on the Bay of Tiumouth, out of ſome peculiar Apprehenſions, the and her 
French put back to Sea, where ſuch a ſudden Tempeſt overtook them, that had 
not the Queen in a ſmall Veſſel got into Berwick, the had loſt her Life, or fal- 
len into her Enemies Hands. Her French Forces, by the Baſtard Ogle and 


other 


Boo KI 


Ibid. 
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other Friends of King Edward, were driven into Holy-Iſland, where many were 
ſlain, and four hundred put to their Ranſoms. This feeble French Enterprize; 
tho it enervated the Minds of many, yet it no ways daunted the Courage of 
the Queen, whoſe chief Hopes were founded upon the Scorch Valour. So 
leaving her Son Edward in Berwick for Safety, ſhe with the King her Huſ- 
band and a Scotch Army furiouſly enter'd into Northumberland, took the Caſtle 
of Bamburgh, and ſo paſs'd into the Biſhoprick of Durham, their Forces daily 
increaſing by the Confluence of ſuch Exgliſb as favour'd King Henry. Among 
theſe the Duke of Somerſet, and Sir Ralph Piercy, with other of King Henry's 
Friends, revolted from King Edward, and came over to this Army. But many 
others came over in Hopes of Spoil ; for his Army pillag'd and burnt Towns, 
and deſtroy'd Fields whereſoever they came. 

King Edward hearing of theſe Commotions in the North, made Preparations 
both by Sea and Land, and with his two Brothers and many Noblemen march'd 
to the City of Torł: From whence he ſent the new Viſcount Montague with a 
conſiderable Party to ſecure the Loyalty of the Northumbrians ; who pafling 
forwards, at a Place call'd Hegley-Moor, he was ſuddenly attack'd by the Lords 
Hungerford and Roos, and Sir Ralph Piercy. But Montague bravely ſtood 
the Aſſault, and in the firſt Encounter repuls d the Lords, and at length flew 
the ſaid Pierey, who would not be driven from the Field, but in dying cry'd 
out, 1 have ſav'd the Bird in my Boſom, meaning his Oath made to King 
Henry. Montague finding Fortune thus proſperous, advanc'd forwards ; and 
learning by his Spies that Henry's 7 4 lay incamp'd in a fair Plain call'd 
Livels near Hexham, he haſten d his March, and ſo valiantly attack d their 
Camp, that after a great Slaughter, he totally defeated their Army, with the 
Loſs of two thouſand Men. The unfortunate King Henry fled into Scotland, 
but the Duke of Somerſet, the Lords Roos, Mollius and Hungerford, with 
other Perſons of Note, as unfortunately fell into the Hands of their Enemies, 
and were afterwards, according to the uſual Proceedings of theſe miſerable 
Times, beheaded in cold Blood. Sir Ralph Gray was firſt ſolemnly degraded 
from his Honour of Knighthood, and then led to Execution. I hus was the 
white Roſe in every Place dy'd red with the Blood of the Nobility ; and the 
red Roſe turn'd pale with Horror to view the Calamities occaſion d by this Dit- 
ſention. 

King Edward having with a little Water extinguiſh'd a Flame which was 
like to have ſet all England on Fire, fortify d all the Frontiers, and built Forts 
upon ſuch Parts of the Sea as were fitteſt for Landing; he threaten'd heavy Pu- 
niſhments againſt any who ſhould favour or harbour King Henry, Queen Mar- 
garet, or any of their Adherents. He us d the like Care in other Places of his 
Kingdom, eſpecially in the Southern Parts, where Landing was caſieſt for ſuch 
as ſhould come from Normandy. In the Rooms of the Earls of Northumber- 
land and Pembroke, who were fled with Henry, he created John Nevill Viſcount 
Montague Earl of the former, and William Herbert Earl of the latter. But the 
former being afterwards reſtor'd, Nevill gave up the Title, and was rewarded 
with that of a Marqueſs. In the mean Time King Henry, hurry'd on by his 
own Fate, paſs'd into England in diſguis'd Apparel; where in a ſhort Time he 
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was betray'd, while he ſate at Dinner in Maddington Hall, from whence he Xing Henry u- 


was carry'd to London after a diſgraceful manner, with his Legs bound under 
the Horſe's Belly. Here, with Doctor Manning Dean of Windſor, he was arreſted 


ken, 


by the Earl of Warwick, his gilt Spurs taken off, and he committed cloſe Pri- and made Fr. 


ſoner to the Tower of London. A ſudden and ſtrange Alteration of Eſtate, T # 1 


when he that was once the moſt potent Monarch for Dominions that ever Eu- 
land had, was not now Maſter of a fingle Spot of Ground, nor Owner of his 
Liberty. So various are the Changes and Fortunes of this tranſitory Life; which 
appear'd further from his diſtreſſed and diſconſolate Queen, who with her Son 


was driven once again to fly for Shelter into France. | 
Yyy 2 II. King 


? Tower. 
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II. The Imptiſonment of King Henry, the Abſence of his Queen ard Son, 
with the Deaths, Flight and Baniſhment of the chief of their Party, for a long 
Time ſecur'd King Edward in his Throne. 'This Calm afforded him Occaſion 
of teforming many Diſorders in the Publick, to which the late Troubles had 
given Birth. For ſeveral Days together he fate publickly with his Judges in 
IWe/tminſter-Hall, on the King's-Bench, to acquaint himſelf with the Orders 
and Proceedings of the Court, either at Bench or Bar. He likewiſe order'd the 
Officers of the Exechequer to take more moderate Fees, and to be more inten- 
tive of their Duties, for the Benefit of the Subject, than their own Protit; and 
not under Colour of preſerving the King's Revenues, to inrich themſclves and 
oppreſs the Nation. And to ſhew his Liberality and Gratitude to thoſe who 
had ſerv'd him, he diſtributed the confiſcated Goods of the late Delinquents to 
as many as had merited Reward; in which he dealt fo wiſcly, that none were 
difſatisfy'd. Then to gain the Love of all Men, he ſhew'd himſelf more fami- 
liar both with the Nobility and Commonalty, than as ſome thought was con- 
venient either for his State or Dignity. Lo his Affability he added Clemency, 
and pardon'd all thoſe who in what manner ſoever had formerly oppos'd his 
Greatneſs, provided they would abandon all who perſiſted in their Averſeneſs to 
him: By which means he won ſuch an Opinion of the People, that afterwards, 
by their Aſliſtance, he ſurmounted Dithculties which o:herwiſe would have been 
inſuperable. The Laws of the Realm he in part reform'd, and in part aug- 
mented; and the Coin both of Gold and Silver he new invented and divided; 
for the Gold he nam'd Royals and Nobles, and the Silver he call'd Groats and 
Half-Groats. He ordain'd penal Statutes againſt exceſhive Pride in Apparel, 
particularly againſt long pick'd Shoes then utually worn, which grew to that 
Extream, that the Pikes in the Toes were turn'd upwards, and with Silver 
Chains or Silk Laces ty'd to the Knees. But among many good Proviſions one 
prov'd injurious; for concluding a League with the Kings of Caſtile and Arra- 
gon in Spain, he granted them Liberty to tranſport certain Numbers of Core/- 
wold Sheep, which ſo much increas'd, that it afterwards prov'd a great Hin- 


derance to the Engliſh Merchants in the Sale of their Woollen Cjoths in the 
Levant Seas. 


H. un, 
Speed. 
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The publick Affairs being thus eſtabliſh'd, King Edward deſcended to what cat 


more particularly concern'd himſelf; and that was to provide a Queen, by whom 5. 


he might have l{lue and a ſufficient Alliance againſt the Power of King Henry. 
Three Marriages were propos'd to him; Margaret Siſter to James King of 
Scotland; Iſabel Siſter to Henry King of Caſtile, and Bona Daughter to thc 
Duke of Savoy, and Siſter to the preſent Queen of France. The two former 
were fer aſide tor particular Reaſons, and the laſt approv'd of in Council; and 
none was thought more tit to ſollicit this Affair than the mighty Earl of Mar- 
wick, a Man eſtecm'd as a King in Power and Revenues, and exceeding all in 
Magniticence and Hoſpitality; in whole Houſe at London fix Oxen were ſpent 
every Day, and moſt Taverns in the City were full of his Meat and Proviſions. 


The Earl of This Earl in great State arriv'd at Tours, and his Meſſage known, was accord- 


Warwick ſent ; 


fo treat of 
Marriage i 
France, 


ingly entertain'd in the French Court, where he wrought the Queen her ſelf to 
be the chiefeſt Agent, who ingag'd her Siſter Bona with recommending the State 
and Stile of a Magnificent Queen, and her Husband Lewzs with the Aſſurance 
of a Wiſe and Potent Ally; a Subject ſufficiently pleafing to this ſoft- natur d 
Prince. In a ſhort Time all Parties were fully tatisfy'd, and the Earl of War- 
wick diſmils'd with no ſmall Compliments; and the Earl of Damp- Martin was 
to paſs into England for the final Concluſion. 

But while the Earl of Warwick highly valu'd himſelf for his Succeſs abroad, 
King Edward's Affection was working another Way at home. For the young 
amorous King after Hunting coming to vilit the Dutcheſs of Bedford at her Ma- 
nor of Grafiem near Stony-Stratford, was ſollicited by a fair Petitioner, the 


Lady 


Holm . 
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Lady Elizabeth Gray, Daughter to the Dutcheſs, and Widow of Sir John 
Gray, ſlain on King Henry's Behalf at the Battel of St. A/bans. The King 
could deny no Requeſt made by ſuch an eloquent T ongue, and conquering 
Beauty; and immediately himſelf became as earneſt in ſoliciting her, but in a 


more unlawful Suit. But the arm'd her ſelf with a Modeſty ſufficient to de- Ar 
with the Lady 


{troy the moſt violent Batteries of Luſt; and tho' the was Ol) all Sides arrack'd 
by. the moſt infinuating I'emptations, ſhe repuls'd her Enemy ſo nobly, that he 
offer d to parly upon honourable Terms. For when the King perceiv'd her 
adorn'd with Chaſtity ſtrong enough to reſiſt him, who ſcarce ever fail'd in ſuch 
Attempts, he became enamour d on the Beauty of her Mind, and concluded that 
her Virtue was Dowry enough to marry her to the higheſt Monarch upon 
Earth. I he Reaſons of State were directly againſt this Marriage, which ſhew'd 
the Danger of exaſperating ſo potent an Allie as the French King, and fo dan- 
gerous a Subject as the Earl of Warwick, as likewiſe the Inconveniencies of 
railing a Widow to his Bed, who could bring nothing but Poverty and an un- 
— Iſſue; who if not advanced would be a Scorn to his Children, and if 


Gray. 


otherwiſe a Charge to his Exchequer, and an Envy to the Nobility, Yer the A. D. 


charming Object, and his unbounded Paſſion prevail'd fo far, that notwith- 
ſtanding the Dutcheſs of ort his Mother moſt violently oppos'd him, by 


throwing the higheſt Calumnies upon the Lady Gray, and aliedging a Pre-con- 
tract with the Lady Lucy, he broke through all Dithcultics, and marry'd her He marries her. 


"F 
2 


privately. Not long after, upon the twenty ſixth of Day of May, he crown'd 
her Queen with the uſual Solennities. Her Mother was Jaguellin Duughter to 
Peter of Luxemburg Earl of St. Paul, and Dutcheſs to ohn Duke of Bed- 
ford Regent of France; after whoſe Death the marry'd to Sir Richard Iood- 
ville Knight, and among others bore him this celebrated Lady. 

None were pleas d with this Match, the Nobility leſs than the Commonalty ; 
their Grandeur being obſcur d by the ſudden Splendor of the Queen's Relati- 
ons: Her Father was created Earl of Rzvers, and oy after made High-Con- 
ſtable of England: Her Brother Anthony was enrich'd by the Marriage of the 
Daughter and Heir of the Lord Sca/es, which Title was likewiſe conterr'd up- 
on him: Her Son Thomas Gray, whom ſhe had by her tormer Husband, after- 
wards marry'd the Daughter of the Lord Harrington, and was created Mar- 
queſs of Dorſet. Hiſtorians obſerve many Calamities that were caus'd by this 
Marriage; as the Deaths of innumerable Engliſß Men, King Edward's Ex- 
pulſion from his Dominions, his Children declar'd ſpurious, and murder'd, and 


the Queen's Houle extirpated. All which begun from the proud Earl of J/ar- The tart of 


wick, who being by this deceiv'd and wounded in his Reputation, parted from 
France with ſuch furious Reſentments, as he could not wholly conceal from 
the French King. Being return'd into England, he ſo behav'd himſelf with 
King Edward, that he ſeem'd not at all diſoblig d; while the preſent Injury re- 
viv'd the Remembrance of many formerly recelv'd. He ſaw how the King ap- 
prehended his Greatneſs, and grew jealous of his Power; that his Deſign was 
to depreſs him, when himſelf was better eftabliſh'd ; that he thought himſelf 
no King, while Men judg'd him as neceſſary to the Conſervation of the State, 
as he was in the obtaining of it; and that 5 ſought all Occaſions to bereave 
him of Mens good Opinions. All which caus'd him to believe that he was ſent 
into France for the ſame purpoſe. To which ſome add, that King Edward had 
provok'd him by attempting the Chaſtity of his Daughter or Neice; thereby 
endeavouring to diſhonour the Family of his Kinſman, Servant and benefactor. 
Theſe Conſiderations join'd together, begot in him ſuch a Hatred that all En- 
gland, France and Flanders could never extinguiſh; ſo that he reſolv'd to de 
him, and reinthrone King Henry, as ſoon as a fit Occaſion ſhould preſent it 
ſelf. In order to which, by the King's leave he retir d to //arwick, under 
a Pretence of Indiſpoſition of Health; yet the King made ſome Diſcovery of his 
Diſcontents, but not ſufficient for his own Security ; for he thought him not ſo 


able to drive him from, as to lift him into a Throne. In 


1465 
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Warwick 


en- 


rag d at it. 


poſe His Deu. 
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A. D. In the following Year the Queen was deliver'd of a Daughter, named Eliza. 
* © beth, who afterwards put a happy Period to the Civil Wars, by marrying with 
2 King Henry the Seventh. In which Year King Edward concluded a Treaty 
Reg. 6. of Alliance with the Kings of Caſtile and Arragon, who upon Occaſion mig!;t 
xing Edward's by way of Diverſion aſſiſt him in Gaſcony and Languedock; and likewiſe for 
Alliance: the ſame Reſpect, he concluded a Truce with Scotland for fifteen Years. Bur 
the Alliance of the old Duke of Burgundy was that which moſt avail'd him, 
and which re-eſtabliſh'd him in his Kingdom when he had loſt it. Ihis Prince 

had a Son, Charles the Count Caralois, who by two ſeveral Wives havin 
but one Daughter, his Father deſir d to marry him a third Time, hoping to ſe- 
cure the Succeſſion by Iſſue Male. He bethought himſelf of Margaret, Siſter 
to King Edward, a Princeſs of admirable Beauty, and endu'd with a Spirit not 
uſual to her Sex; but her being of the Houſe of Tork made him ſtagger in his 
Reſolutions, becauſe he was nearly related to the Houſe of Lancaſter. Yet 
A. D. ſince he could make no Alliance more formidable to France, or more advanta- 
1467. gious to the Low-Countries, he ſent over Anthony the Eldeſt of his Natural 
Reg. 7. Sons, commonly call'd the Baſtard of Burgundy, with ſome others, as Am- 
baſſadors into England for this Purpoſe. He came with a pompous Retinue of 
four hundred Horſe, with rich Liveries, and richer Furniture; and was graci- 
outly receiv'd by King Fdward. The Affair being propos d in Council, none 
withſtood it but the diſoblig d Earl of Warwick ; for forming the Rebellion 
he had formerly deſign d, he conceiv'd the Match would be injurious to King 
14 Lewis, on whom he intended to rely, and beneficial to King Edward, whom 
1 he intended to deſtroy. But he having but a ſingle Vote, the Ambaſlador's Re. 
queſt was granted, and King Edward promis d Amity to the Friends of Burgun. 
A Marriage dy, and threaten'd Enmity to his Adverſaries. He © * his Siſter to the 
| | berwern fe | Lord Anthony, and the other Ambaſſadors, who kiſs d her Hand, as their 
if gun'y en Vrinceſs, and preſented her with many rich Jewels, which ſhe accepted with 
kg Fwd Lerms of Gratitude both to her Father-in-Law and Husband. The Entertain- 
Tere ments made upon this Occaſion were great and magnificent; and Challenges at 
Tilt paſs'd between Anthony and the Lord Scales, Brother to the Queen, and 
between his Followers and the Engl Gentry. In the midſt of theſe Rejoy- 
cings, News was brought of the Duke of Burgundy's Death, which much 
atflicted the Lord Anthony; ſo taking leave of the King, with rich Preſents he 
paſs'd over into Brabant, and made ſuch a Relation of the Princeſs to the new 
Duke his half Brother, as abundantly ſatisfy'd him; who in the following Year 
deſir d King Edward to ſend her over to him, according to the Articles of the 
Contract; which accordingly was perform'd. After a ſolemn and magnificent 
Departure, ſhe took Shipping at Dover,” attended by five hundred Horſe, and 
| accompany'd by her two elder Siſters the Dutcheſs of Exeter and Suffolk. She 
| 1 8 Sluce, and went from thence to Bourges, where the Marriage was con- 

ummated. 

A. D. The high Earl of Warwick's Reſentments againſt King Edward ſtill daily 
1468, encrcaſing, he refolv'd immediately to perform what he had long deſign d; and 
Rep. 8 becaule dangerous Reſolutions are not to be undertaken without great Supports, 
8. 8. he judg d the Aſſiſlance of his two own Brothers moſt proper, the Arch-Biſhop 
of Jork and the Marqueſs Montague. Diſcourſing with them of the Reaſons 
that mov'd him to this Undertaking, he made an odious Parallel between Henry 
and Edward, magnifying the Gratitude and Goodneſs of the Former, and ag- 
The Sum of gravating the Ingratitude and Wickedneſs of the Latter, #/ho when their Family 
luck +: had been foremoſt to ſpend their Lives and Eſtates in the Service of his Fa- 
ther and himſelf, he had not recompenc'd them according to their uncommon 
Deſerts; and durſt ſtill upbraid them with his being the Raiſer of their Fa- 
miy, when next to Heav'n they ought their chiefeſt Honour to King Henry: 
That not contented to viliſie them, he had endeavour'd to diſgrace them in 4 


« their 
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moſt tender Point, by attempting to violate the Honour of a Daughter of 
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their Family. That he had thrown ſuch an Affront upon him relation to the 

Match with the Lady Bona, as he would not have done to the moſt deſpicable of 

his Subjects; and that he no ways excus'd it, but paſs'd it over in Silence, not 
conſidering that a Man's Honour was more dear to him than his Life. Since 

therefore he had afted ſo contrary to Juſtice and Gratitude, his Reſolution 

was to uſe all Means to take that Crown from him, which he had plac'd on 

his Head, and put it again upon Henry, 4 good and lawful King. That ſince 

they were Sharers in the Injuries, they ought to be ſo in the Revenge; which 

might eaſily be effetted, if they would be as vigorous and as hearty, as many 

of the chief Nobility of the Nation, as alſo ſeveral foreign Princes. This 
unexpected Propoſition ſurpriz'd the two Brothers, who ſeem d averſe to a Com- 222 
pliance. But the Arch-Biſhop after long Diſputes giving way, the Marqueſs — Join wuh 
with much Difficulty ſuffer'd himſelf to be perſuaded, but ſtill with great Un- 
willingneſs. Which Ambiguity was the Ruin of them all; for being not able 

to deny his Brother, nor to betray his Prince, he did amiſs on both Sides: He 

aſſiſted Edward by not cordially aſſiſting his Brother, and betray'd his Brother 

by not reſolutely betraying Edward. | 

a, The Earl of Warwick having thus laid the Ground-work of his ruinous 

Building, he purſu'd the Fabrick with the King's ſecond Brother the Duke of 

Clarence, who being then a Male-content, he refolv'd to ſound the Bottom of 
his Inclinations. But he partly anticipated the Earl's Complaints by exclaiming 
againſt the King his Brother, That he was in his own Nature diſobliging and 
ungrateful, and chiefly to ſuch as had mojt oblig'd him: That ſince he had no 
Eſleem for his own Brothers, much leſs would he ſhy any to his other 
Friends; but more valu'd his Wife's Blood, than his own. That he had diſ- 
poſed of three of the richeſt Heireſſes of the Nation to her Son, her Brother, 
and the Lord Haſtings, three upſtart Lords; and that without any Regard 
to his own Brothers. Continuing ſuch like angry and threatning Diſcourſe, 
he gave the Earl Occaſion to lay himſelf open to him, and to offer his Daugh- 
ter to him with a Portion equivalent to thoſe he had nam'd, with innumerable 
other Promiſes and Proſpects. The Duke at this Time blinded with Paſſion He gains the 
and Reſentment, contrary to all Reaſon and Policy, join'd with the ambitious Pute of Cl 
Earl in a Defign which might eaſily and naturally prove the Ruin of them both. pay. © © 
The Order they took was to retire themſelves to Calais; and that the Arch- 
Biſhop of Tork and the Marqueſs Montague ſhould privately Ler- ſome In- 
ſurrection in the North of England, and give the Occaſion of the War, while 
they being beyond Sea, might not be thought the Authors of it. Being thus 
repair d to Calais, and having ſworn by the Holy Sacrament to all Things 
agreed between them, the Duke upon the foreſaid Promiſes and Expectations 
marry'd the Earl's Daughter. 

The two Brothers being gone to Jort, of which one was Arch-Biſhop, and A. D 
the other Preſident, fail'd not to put in Execution what was agreed amon FD 
themſelves. The firſt Occaſion of Arms was rais'd from the Abuſe of a Char- 469. 
ty in an Hoſpital dedicated to St. Leonard in the City of Tork, whoſe Reve- Reg. 9. 
nue conſiſted chiefly of Corn, which ſeveral factious Perſons alledg'd was miſap- 
ply'd, and given from the Poor to the Rich. To redreſs which Grievance, one 
Nobert Huldern enter'd into Action, and with fifteen thouſand ſtrong attempted 4 Rebellion 
the City of Zork, where the Marqueſs Montague was Preſident for King Ed. . 
ward, who with a ſelect Body of Men iſſu'd out againſt the Enemy, repuls d 
them, and ſtruck off the Head of their Captain before the Gates of the City: 

But whether he did this in Policy to gain Credit with the King, or elſe in Du- 
ty or Irreſolution, as not throughly moulded to this Commot ion, is uncertain, 
But however the Rebels were no ways diſcourag d at Huldern's Death, but be- 
came more reſolute and vigorous in purſuing what they had begun. To which 
end they choſe themſelves two Commanders of greater Note, and of eminent 


Calling, which were Henry, Son and Heir to the Lord Fit S- hug h, and Sir Hen- 
ry 
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ry Nevill, Son and Heir to the Lord Latimer, the one being Nephew and the 
other Couſin- German to the Earl of Warwick. Theſe being but young, and 
not fully experienc'd in Arms, choſe for their Conductor Sir Fohn Conyers, 3 
Knight of ſuch Conduct and Valour as was ſcarcely to be found in all the 
North; who deſigning to ſtrike at the Head, determin'd to march dire&ly for 
London, proclaiming in his Paſſage, That Edward was neither a juſt Prince 
to God, nor a profitable King to the Nation. 
King Edward's, King Edward hearing of theſe Northern Proceedings, and that his own Bro- 
Vrepar49i%. ther and Warwick were preparing againſt him, ſent for the Lord Herbert, whom 
he had created Earl of Pembroke, to be General in the North; who joyfully 
undertook the Service, partly to deſerve the King's Favour, and partly in Re- 
venge to the Earl of Warwick, who had hinder'd his Son from marrying with 
a rich Heireſs. So taking with him his Brother Sir Richard Herbert, vali. 
ant Gentleman, and fix or ſeven thouſand well arm'd Welſhmen, he advanc'{ 
forwards, and was join'd by the Lord Stafford with eight hundred Archers. 
Underſtanding that the Northern Army was near Northampton, he march'd 
that Way; and deſiring to know their Number and Order, Sir Richard Her- 
bert offer d to make the Diſcovery. He with two thouſand Welfp Horle took 
Shelter in a Wood, by which they were to paſs; and having view'd them, and 
deſirous to return with the Relation to his Brother, he could not with-hold his 
Men from charging them on the Rere; which marching in good Order, as ex- 
petting ſuch an Attack, fac'd about, and fighting valiantly, flew many of them, 
took many Priſoners, and diſpers'd the reſt, now too late ſorry that they had 
not obey'd their Leader. 
King Edward underſtanding this ill Beginning, muſter'd his Subjects on eve- KA 
ry ſide, deſigning to ingage with the Northern Forces in Perſon; and the Earl 1 
of Marwicl, as vigorous on the other Side, gather'd his Friends to encounter 
with Pembroke and the Melſb. But before any Supplies came to either of them, 
Fortune brought the two Armies together upon a fair Plain call'd Danes- More 
near the Town of Hedgecot, within three Miles of Banbury. The Earl of 
Pembroke and the Lord Stafford were lodg'd in Banbury ; where to avoid Di- 
ſputes, they agreed each of them to take ſuch Lodgings as Chance ſhould pre- 
ſent them. Stafford being lodg'd to his Satisfaction, the Earl, forgetting his 
Agreement, and uſing Authority, oblig'd him to give Place and remove; which 
Diſentios in he unwillingly obey d, becauſe by this he was to quit the Company of a fair 
the King's Ar- Gentlewoman in the {ame Place. However to ſhow his Reſentment, he baſcly 
"oy abandon'd the Town with all his Men, and left the Earl deſtitute of the Ar- 
chers, who were the moſt neceſſary Part of the Army; which ſtill did not di- 
{courage the Earl, who reſolv'd to ſuffer any Miſchief rather than retreat. Ear- 
ly in the Morning the Lord Latimer's Son Sir Henry Nevill, one of the Nor- 
thern Leaders, thinking he had been too idle, went forth to skirmiſh, being at- 
tended by a Company of light Horſe; but preſſing on too eagerly, he was ta- 
ken Priſoner, and ſoon after put to Death in cool Blood; his Youth, Nobility 
and Valour not being ſufficient to fave him. This Act of Cruelty highly in- 
cens d the Northern People, who reſolving to revenge his Death, let fly their 
The ninth hat. Arrows with their utmoſt Fury, and ſoon forc'd their Adverſaries to come to a 
te! as Dancs- general Battel, which was very ſharp and bloody. The Earl of Pembroke, who 
bury Fe, fought with Diſadvantage, thought it not ſufficient to execute the Part of a 
Commander, but alſo of a common Soldier; while his Brother Sir Richard 
Herbert, hurry'd'on with a prodigious Impetuoſity, ſo behav'd himſelf, that 
the true Story of his Valour is not to be exceeded in fabulous Romances: For 
forcing his Way through the Enemies Troops with his devouring Sword, he 
twice paſs d the Length of their Army, returning to his own Men, if not un- 
touch u, yet without any mortal Wound: Occaſion d, as it was believ'd, by his 
uncommon Worth, which being admir'd by all who ſaw it, by joining Delight 
with Danger, and Wonder with Delight, reſtrain'd the Hands of all Men from 


hurting 
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hurting him. The Victory ſeem'd wholly on his Side, till % Clapham, a 
Servant to the Earl of Warwick, coming in with a few freſh Soldiers, and cry- 
ing out A Warwick, A Warwick! ſo much terrify'd the eſp, that believing 


Warwick was arriv'd with all his Forces, they betook themſelves to Flight, lea- The Lancaftii- 


ving a bloody Field, cover'd with five thouſand ſlain = the Spot. 

This Battel, like the reſt of thoſe in theſe miſerable Times, was ſucceeded 
by ſomething more dreadful and ſhocking than War it ſelf; which was the ſe- 
date Execution of many great and worthy Men. For the Earl of Pembroke, 
with Sir Richard his Brother, and many other Gentlemen of Note were taken 
Priſoners, and without any Trial at Law beheaded at Banbury. The Earl who 
was appointed to ſuffer firſt, pathetically addreſſing himſelf to Conzers and Clap- 
ham, who ſat as Judges, petition'd them in Behalf of his Brother; alledging 
his Youth and graceful Perſon anſwerable to his martial Mind; that his Valour, 
even by themſelves admir'd, might one Day be ſerviceable o his Country. But 
the Death of Henry Nevill had fo far exaſperated them, that it occaſion'd not 
only the Execution of theſe two, but alſo of many others; a deplorable Tra- 
gedy repreſented by ſo many worthy Men. Their Cruelties did not ceaſe here; 
for thoſe of Northampton having choſen one Robert of Riddiſ#ale for their 
Commander, and joining certain others with them, they ſurpriz d the Earl of 
Rivers, Father to the Queen, and his Son Fon, in his Manſion-Houſe of 
Grafton, brought them to Norihampton, and without any Proceſs of Law be- 
headed them: That deformed Body hark'ning to no Arguments but thoſe of 
Blood and Fury. An envy'd Life and a cruel Death was the Sum of all thoſe 
Favours which Fortune conferr'd upon this Earl, who cltecm'd himſelf ſo hap- 

y in his Marriage with the Duke of Bedford's Widow, and in that of his 
4 with the preſent King. For as his Aſcent to theſe extraordinary 
Heights was ever view'd with malignant Eyes, ſo his Deſcent was ruinous and 
fatal; not any one of his ſeven Sons leaving behind him Iſſue to perpetuate his 
Name; ſome of them likewiſe coming to violent Ends. A Misfortune either 
ſeldom hap'ning, or not obſerv'd in meaner Families. As to the Lord Szafford, 
the Cauſe of this Overthrow, he met with a deſerved Puniſhment irom King 
Edward's Party; for by diligent Enquiry being found in Devonſbire, he loſt 
his Head at Bridgewater without any Proceſs. 

In the mean Time the Victors were retir'd to Warwick, where the Earl of 
that Name was arriv'd with a great Body of armed Men; and underſtanding that 
King Edward was marching towards him, he gave Advice of it to the Duke 


of Clarence, who immediately join'd him with a conſiderable Force. They were 


ready to come to Battel with all Speed, 8 to the uſual Cuſtom of the 
Engliſh, had not ſome great Perſons, deſirous of Peace and the publick Good, 
interpos'd to find ſome Way of Accommodation. This Negotiation made King 
Edward ſo careleſs, that contidently truſting to a Peace, he neglected all the 
Duties of militar 8 ine, and began in his Camp to taſte the Pleaſures of 
a Court; while Warwick, more wary than he, being certify d by his Spies of 
the Negligence of the Guards and all the reſt, who behav'd themſelves as if they 


ans prevail. 


Grent Sever i« 
lies. 


had no Enemies, ſet upon the King by 2 and without any Reſiſtance took warwick rale, 


him Priſoner. Thus was King Edward betray d into the Hands of an inſult- 
ing Enemy, who in the moſt inſolent Terms upbraided his Priſoner with In- 
er to his great Merits; and boaſted It was now both in his Power and 
eſolution to plain that Mountain he had rais'd, and to elivate the Lally of 
King Henry's Fortunes to the Throne he once poſſeſs'd: And immediately ſent 
away the King Priſoner to Middleham Caſtle in Jurtſbire, there to be kept by 
the Arch-Biſhop of Tork his Brother. But as through Negligence he fell into 
this Condition, ſo by good Fortune he freed himſelf from it; making uſe of 
his wonted Affability, by which he caus'd the Arch-Biſhop to treat him like a 
King, not a Priſoner, allowing him not only the Liberty of the Caſtle, but the 
Freedom to hunt, ſetting but a ſmall Guard upon him, who either could not 
| SS or 


King Edward 
Priſoner. 
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or would not ſecure him. For Edward having ſent to Sir Milliam Stanley and 
Sir Thomas Burgh his faithful Friends, to come with a ſelect Body of Men to 
He makes hu reſcue him; they — perform'd the Service, whilſt he was a hunting, 
Eſcape. meeting with no Reſiſtance from the Guards, who were either too weak, or elſe, 
which 1s more probable, were brib'd to this Behaviour. The Earl of Warwick 
hearing of this Eſcape, was at firſt diſtrated with a thouſand Imaginations ; 
but finding no Remedy, made uſe of Neceſlity, and gave 1t out That himſel 
had ſo caus'd it, having the Power to make and unmake Kings at his Plea. 
ure. 
1 King Edward immediate! repair'd to Torks where he was receiv'd with great Wn 
Honour and Satisfaction, which made him reaſonably hope for a further Sup- * 
ply of Men and other Neceſſaries; but failing in that Point, after a ſhort Stay, 
fearing the Arch-Biſhop's Purſuit, he with a ſmall Train poſted to Lancaſter, 
where he found the Lord Haſtings his Chamberlain well ſtrengthen'd for his 
Convoy. His Spirits then reviv'd, and his Train daily increaſing, with ſpee- 
dy Journies he got to London; where all his Studies and Conſultations were, 
how to be reveng'd on theſe diſloyal Lords, his Brother Clarence and the Earl 
of Warwick: And they on the other fide, enrag'd at the Arch-Biſhop's Folly 
and Neglect, ſought Means to increaſc their Party and Intereſt againſt the King, 
The miſerable Nation thus torn by theſe unnatural Diviſions, and no Eſtate 
ſure to enjoy what was their own, the Nobility again began to ſollicit both Par. 
ties to an Accommodation. To that end having firſt obtain d Liberty to ride freely 
without Molcſtation, and ſo effectually laid open the State of the Land, whoſe 
Ruin was become ſo imminent by theſe inteſtine Wars, that the Natives lan- 
guiſh'd, Foreigners rcjoic'd, and God in his Diſpleaſure had made the Engliſh 
2 in an unnatural Rage turn their Swords into their own Bowels, they at 
length ſo far prevail'd, that the Duke and Earl upon perfect Confidence came 
to j pot ny accompany'd with ſmall Numbers in reſpect to their great Danger. 
4 Par be- Here falling into a formal Conference with Edward at Weſtminſter, he ſevere- 
meer King Fi ly tax d them with Diſloyalty, and they him with Ingratitude; fo that their 
Far! of War- Reſentments were nothing appeas'd, but much more exaſperated; upon which 
* with angry Words they departed, the King to Canterbury, and they again to 
Warwick. 
A. D. The inrag'd Earl of Warwick now caus'd new Commotions to be raisd in * 
Lincolnſhire, under the Guidance of Sir Robert Wells, an expert Soldier, and 
470. Son to the Lord Fells, who with thirty thouſand Men in Arms diſturb'd the 
Reg. 10. Country, and in every Place proclaim'd King Henry ; and at length encamping 
not far from Stamford, he there reſolvd to wait for the Approach of his Op- 
poſers. King Edward hearing of this Inſurrection, ſent for the Lord Wells his 
Father, and getting him into his Poſſeſſion, commanded him to write to his 
Son to deſiſt; and then marching towards Stamford, he took this Lord in his 
Company, hoping that the Son would not bear Arms againſt his own Father in 
the Field. But whatever he wrot, or the King conceiv'd, Sir Robert proceed- 
ed in his former Deſigns ; which ſo inrag d King Edward, that he beheaded 
the Lord Hells, with Sir Thomas Dymock who had marry'd his Daughter, tho 
he had given them his Promiſe for their Lives and Safeties. An Action barba- 
rous and unfaithful! the Report of which generally clouded the Reputation of 
King Edward; but in Sir Robert Wells it begot nothing but Fury and Re- 
venge; who without ſtaying for Harwick, who was preparing for his Aſſiſtance, 
The tent) Bu, ſet furiouſly upon King Edward and his Army near Stamford, where between both 
(ear vanes Parties was fought a moſt terrible bloody Battel. At length Sir Robert was 
Coat Field, taken Priſoner, with Sir Thomas Deland and others, which ſo diſcourag'd the 
1% Yorkiſts Lincolnſhire Men, that throwing off their Coats they all fled ; upon which 
1 892 Account it was afterwards calld The Battel of Looſe- Coat Field, in 
which were ſlain at leaſt ten thouſand Men. After which. Victory King Ed- 
ward, proceeding in the uſual PraQice of theſe calamitous Times, commanded 


Wells 
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IWells and many others of Note to be put to Death, as the chief Cauſers of theſe 
dangerous Commotions. 
nin. This untimely Conflict and Overthrow drove Clarence and Warwick to the 
. laſt Extremity, who being wy — re to encounter King Edward's Forces, gave 
way to Neceſlity, and from Dartmouth embark'd themſelves and their Ladies, 
both to apply themſelves to King Lewis, no Friend to Edward, and to ſecure 
themſelves in Calais, where Warwick was Governor Theſe caſting Anchor Clarence and 
before the Town, and giving Notice that they were ready to land, the Lord i N.. 
Vauclere, a Gaſcoign whom Warwick had made his Deputy, to their great Sur- tion. 
prize diſcharg'd ſome Canon againſt them, and let them know that they ſhould 
not enter there. In the mean Time the Dutcheſs of Clarence fell in Labour, and 
on Shipboard was deliver'd of a Son, which Child Yauclere would hardly ſuffer 
to be baptiz'd in the Town, nor without much Entreaty permit two Flaggons 
of Wine to be convey'd to the Dutcheſs in the Haven. For which Uſage and 
Service King Edward by his Letters Patents made him chief Governor of 
Calais, and diſcharg d the Earl as a Rebel and Traitor. Ihe Duke of Burgundy, 
who hated Warwick for hindering his Marriage, was alſo ſo well fatisfy'd with 
Vauclere, that he ſent Thanks to him with a Promiſe of an annual Penſion of 
a thouſand Crowns, if he would be true and faithful to King Edward, as he 
had already ſhown himſelf. But tho Yauclere gave both his Word and his 
Oath to be faithful to King Edward, he privately ſent Word to Warwick of 
the Danger he would meet from the Duke of Burgundy, and from Duras the 
King's Admiral, ſo that to land there would turn to his final Confution. His 
Advice was therefore that he ſhould haſten into France, where the King was his 
particular Friend, but as for the Town of Calais he with'd him to take no 
'l hought, but promis'd to give him a good Account of it, when Time thould 
ſerve. Upon this Advice he fail'd towards Dieppe in Normandy, and in his 
Paſſage took ſeveral Ships belonging to the Duke of Burgundy, and pain d a 
conſiderable Treaſure towards his preſent Occaſions. Arriving at Dieppe, by They are re- 
the Command of King Lewis he was receiv'd with great Reſpect, and attcr that 1 
by him met at Amboiſe; where cauſing him to be provided with all Neceſlarics, 8 
he promis d him his beſt Aſſiſtance, and caus d many Ships to be fitted out for 
him, well furniſh'd with Soldiers and Mariners. And this he did the ſooner, 
becauſe the Duke of Burgundy had threaten d him, if he aſſiſted Warwzck, or 
any other againſt his Wifes Brother King Edward. King Henrys Qucen 
Margaret came to meet him as ſoon as he heard of his Arrival, and with her 
the Earls of Pembroke and Oxford, the laſt of whom had lately eſcapd out of 
Priſon in England. King Lewis to have the ſtronger Obligation, caus'd Queen Ne, make 
Margaret's Son Prince Edward to marry with Anne the Earl of Warwick's e Alliances. 
ſecond Daughter; ſo that Warwick took for his Son-in-Law the Son of him 
whom he formerly depos'd, that he might now depoſe hin who he had plac'd 
in his Room. Upon this Marriage, Warwick and the Duke of Clarence took 
an Oath never to put a Period to the War, till King Henry or his Son Edward 
ſhould recover his Kingdom; and Queen Margaret promis'd to make them two 
Governors of the Nation, till her Son ſhould be of full Age. 
va King Edward, in the midſt of his Pleaſures, hearing of this Confederacy 
againſt him, began to rouze himſelf, and deal more ſevercly with thoſe of the 
ancaſtrian Faction; ſo that many of them daily took Sanctuary, or yielded 
themſelves to his Mercy: Among whom the Marqueſs Montague, Brother to 
the Earl of Warwick was one, who with fair Promiſes was receivd into Fa- 
vour. But while both Parties were making their Preparations, a ſubtle and in- 4 Gentlewe- 
genious Gentlewoman was ſent over to France, who under Colour of viſiting 2 7 IT 
the Dutcheſs of Clarence, might prevail upon her Husband. Being arriv'd at Clarence. | of 
Calais, ſhe impos'd upon Vauclere by making him believe that Affairs were near 
to an Accommodation, and that King Edward had ſent her over for that pur- 
poſe, which caus d him freely to give her a ſafe Conduct. Having gain'd Ac- 
L772 | ceſs 
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ceſs to the Duke of Clarence, the Secret to be deliver d was to counſel him no: 
to cauſe the Deſtruttion of his own Family, by again ſetting up the Houſe of 
Lancaſter, but to remember their ancient Hatred and Diviſion , adding, That 
he might well aſſure himſelf that the Earl of Warwick, having marry'd hjs 


' Daughter to the Prince of Wales, and already done Homage to him, would by 


all poſſible Methods ſeek to make him King; not only to the Ruin of the King 
his Brother's Intereſt, but alſo to his own. This Gentlewoman ſo wiſely exe- 
cuted the Charge committed to her, that ſhe won over the Duke of Clarence, 
who promis d to revolt to King Edward, immediately after his Return into Ex- 
gland: Which ſhows of what little Efficacy Oaths and Alliance are, when a 
powerful Intereſt comes in place. She was a Perſon nicely advis'd, and of few 
Words, and by reaſon of her Sex had leave granted to paſs to her Miſtreſs, 
when a Man would have been refus'd ; and notwithſtanding the profound Cun- 
ning of Vauclere, ſhe went beyond him, and was the ſole Manager of an En- 
terprize, which at length ruin d Warwick and his whole Faction. 


And now all Things being in Readineſs, as Ships, Men and Mony, ſupplyd IR 
by the French King, the Admiral of France was ſent to ſecure them from the 


Duke of Burgundy's Fleet, which with great Numbers and Forces lay in the 
Mouth of the Seyne, to fight with Warwick, when ever he began to ſet Sail. 
But here Providence gave a remarkable Turn to King Edward's Affairs, and 
ſent ſuch a Storm againſt the Duke's Fleet, the Night before the deſignd Ex- 
pedition, as deſtroy d ſeveral of them, and diſpers d the reſt, ſome into Scor- 


Warwick and land, and ſome into Denmark. Shortly after the Engliſh ſet Sail with a fair 


his Party land 


Wind and a calm Sea, and landed at Dartmouth, from whence they had been 
driven into France almoſt fix Months before. King Edward relying upon Bur- 
gundy abroad, and imagining all to be Friends who flatter'd him at home, by 
Day gave himſelf up to Hunting and Hawking, and at Nights to Dancings and 
amorous Addreſſes to fair Ladies; little regarding the Approach ot them, who 
deſign d to deſtroy all his. Pleaſures. For Warwick being landed, proclaim'd 
King Henry, commanding all from ſixteen to ſixty, upon the ſevereſt Penaltics 
to take Arms againſt Edward Duke of Tork, the moſt unjuſt Uſurper of King 
Henry's rightful Crown; and it was almoſt incredible to ſee the Confluence of 
them who came daily in to him, and who not long before applauded and ap- 
wu of none but King Edward. Thus marching towards London, his Num- 
rs continually encreas'd ; which the youthful and vigorous King ſeem d little 
to regard; but conceiving he had now Warwick in a Snare, wrote to the Duke 
of Burgundy to ſecure the Seas againſt his Retreat, and to the Lords of En- 
gland to attend him in his Wars. But moſt of them neglected his Commands, 
and very few repair'd to him; which ſoon gave him ſuch a Sight of his Dan- 
ger, that with his Brother of G/oceſter, the Lords Haſtings and Scales, he ſud- 
denly retir'd from London, and haſten'd towards Nottingham, there to deter- 

mine what Methods to follow. | 
In the mean Time the Baſtard Fauconbridge in the Weſt, and the Earl of 
Pembroke in Wales, proclaim'd King Henry; and at the ſame Time Doctor 
Godard preaching at Paul's-Croſs, declar'd by reading of Bills and other Proofs, 
that King Henry was the true and undoubted Heir to the Engliſb Crown. Nor 
was the Marqueſs Montague the ſame Perſon he lately thow'd himſelf, who 
having gather d fix thouſand Men in the Name of King Edward, and brought 
them near Nottingham, ſuddenly drew back his Forces, alledging, That Ed- 
ward was ungrateful, and regardleſs of his Friends, of whom himſelf was 
an Example, who having ſerved him in many bloody Battels, was only re- 
warded with the bare Title of Marqueſs, without any Maintenance at all : 
And therefore he had juſt Cauſe never more to draw his Sword in his Quarrel, 
and thoſe who did would receive no better Reward than himſelf. Thele and 
the like Allegations being divulg'd among the rude Multitude, it caus'd a fur- 
ther Change in their Inclinations and Affections; in every Street Bontires mo 
made, 


Ib. 
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made, in every Church Bells rung, Pſalms and Songs were ſung at 8 Meet- 
ing, and every Man ſhouted King Henry, King Henry! whoſe Eccho likewiſe 
redoubled 4 Warwick, a Warwick ! And indeed all ſo applauded the preſent 
Face of Affairs, that King Edward finding no Place of Safety, he went with 
ſome Danger to Lynn, where he found two Holland Ships and one Engliſh; He leaves Ha- 


; where he imbark'd himſelf with ſeven hundred Men, without the leaſt manner 55% —＋ 
| of Baggage or Mony. In his Paſſage he was encounter'd by eight Eaſterling Burgundy. 


Ships, ſo that with great Difficulty he eſcap'd to Alchemar in Holland, belong- 
ing to the Duke of Burgundy; where having no Mony to pay for his Waſtage, 
he gave the Captain a rich Veſtment lin'd with Sables, promiſing not to forget 
his Civility, and to ſatisfie him better afterwards. A ſtrange Change of For- 
tune happening in a few Hours to ſuch a Prince merely out of Remiſsneſs and 
Careleſsneſs; who loſt a Kingdom without one Blow given, and was conſtrain'd 
to fly to a Prince, whoſe Preſence alone upbraided him with his Negligence, 
Luſt and Male-Adminiſtration. 
wing, In theſe Times of Miſery, Queen E/zzabeth, the Original of theſe Altera- 
tions, ſeeing her ſelf deſtitute and abandon'd, took Sanctuary at Heſtmiuſler, 
where with a ſmall Attendance ſhe was deliver'd of a Son nam'd Edward ; he 
who a ſhort Space after his Father's Neath, was the Fifth King of that Name, 
who ſimpathiz d in Birth, Fate and Death with his Couſin the Son of the 
Dutcheſs of Clarence born on Ship-board before Calais. Many of her beſt 
Friends likewiſe betook themſelves to ſeveral Sanctuarics, who afterwards prov'd 
highly ſerviceable at Edward's Return. The Kentiſh Men, prone to Infurre— 
ions, finding that one King was fled, and the other in Priſon, came to Lon- 
don, and pillag'd the Suburbs, and deſign d to have enter d the City, had not 
the Earl of Warwick diverted them, who coming there, puniſh'd the Accom- warwick 
plices of the Inſurrection; which Piece of Juſtice added much to his Reputa- ee te Lon- 
tion and the Peoples Love. This great Earl, accompany'd with his Brother ©" 
the Arch-Biſhop of Zork, the Prior of St. Johns, the Duke of Clarence, the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, the Baſtard Fauconbridge, the Lord Stanley, and other 
Gentlemen, ſome for Love, ſome for Fear, and ſome to gaze at a changeable 
World, upon the ſixth Day of October enter d the Tower of London, where 
King Henry had been detain'd Priſoner about ſeven Years, ard there again no- 
minated him for their lawful King. Immediately they convey'd him roab'd in a Xing Henry 
long blue Velvet Gown through the City to the Biſhop's Palace, where a pom- pub, 
pous Court was kept till the thirteenth of the ſame Month; upon which Day en. 
he went in Proceſſion crown'd to the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, the Earl 
of Warwick bearing his Train, and the Earl of Oxford his Sword, the People 
crying out God ſave King Henry ! forgetting that not long before they had 
pray'd for Edward againſt him. Thus was the Crown plac'd ſometimes upon 
— and ſometunes upon Edward, according to the Power of the prevailing 
arty. 
wa, In King Henry's Name a Parliament met at Weſtminſter upon the twenty ſixth King Henry 
Day of November; in which Edward was declar'd a Traitor to his Country, Eiaag * 
and an Uſurper of the Crown, his Eſtate confiſcated, all Statutes made in his «ar'd 4 Trai- 
Name and by his Authority annull'd, the Crowns of England and France con- {7 . 
firmd upon Henry, and the Heirs Male of his Body, and for want of ſuch, up- | | 
on the Duke of Clarence, and his Heirs Male, who hereafter was to be ac- 
knowledg'd the next Heir to his Father Richard Duke of Tork; and Edward, 
for his Crimes committed, depriv'd of his Birthright, and all other Advantages 
attending it. 'The Earls of Pembroke and Oxford were reſtor'd to their Blood, 
Dignities and Eſtates; and the Marqueſs Montague was receiv'd into Favour, 
and his Fault pardon'd, ſince his Revolt from Edward was the chief Cauſe of 
his deſerting the Kingdom. Thoſe who ſided with him were depriv'd of their 
Honours, I itles and Faculties; and ſuch puniſh'd as in this Conteſt had taken 
up Arms againſt King Henry, Upon which Account John Tiptoft Earl of 
Mor- 
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Book II. 
IWorceſter, and Lord Deputy of Ireland for Edward, being found in a Hollow | 
Tree near Huntington, was brought to London and beheaded on Tower-Hz1!. 
Finally the Government of the King and Kingdom was committed to the great 
Earl of Warwick and his Son-in-Law the Duke of Clarence: So that King Henry, 


who ſcarce ever poſſeſsd more than the Name of a Kings ſeem d not ſo much 
to be ſet at Liberty, as to have his Keepers chang d, and his Priſon enlarg'd. 


About this Time Faſper Earl of Pembroke, going into Wales to view his E 


Land in Pembrokeſhire, found there the Lord Henry, Son to Margaret, the 
only Daughter and Heir to Fohn Beaufort the firſt Duke of Somerſet, not then 
full ten Years of Age, kept in ſome meaſure like a Priſoner, yet honourably 
educated by the Lady Herbert. This remarkable Youth was brought by him 
to London, and preſented to King Henry; who after he had ſcriouily fix d his 
Eyes upon him, ſolemnly ſpoke thus to the Lords about him, Lo this is the 
Perſon to whom, after all our violent Struggles, both we and our Adverſaries 
muſt at laſt ſubmit. Which afterwards happening, confirm'd the Opinion that 
was held of his uncommon Sanctity, ſince by the Spirit of Prophecy he foreſau 


the Succeſlion of King Henry the Seventh, when at that Time many of both 
Honſes were alive to precede him. 


III. white at Things in England a ſucceeded for King Henry's In- cnn 
tereſt, his Rival Edward was uſing all poſſible Endeavours to recover his King- 
dom by the Aſliſtance of his Brother the Duke of Burgundy. Before his Land- 
ing in Holland that Duke was inform'd that he was dead, which was no unplea- 
ling News to him, being biaſs'd by his ancient Inclination to the Houle of 
Lancaſter ; and tho Warwick's Power did much diſturb him, never expecting 
to gain him, yet he hop'd ſtrongly to oppole him, by Means of the two Dukes 
of Somerſet and Exeter, who had been maintain'd by him in Time of their 
Diſtreſs. But hearing of Fdward's Arrival in Holland, he was at firſt con- 
founded, for to afliſt him openly would draw on him the Enmity of King 
Henry; nor could he in Honour deny him Succours, fince his Wife was the 
other's own Siſter. However to prevent all Relief, WVarwick's tirſt Deſigns were 
to divert the Duke of Burgunay, juſtly conceiving that while he was buſied 
with the Arms of France in Picardy, and thoſe of England near Calais, Dan- 
ger would oblige him to look wholly to his own Affairs, without concerning 
himſelf with thoſe of o her Men. Accordingly he ſent a Body of Men to 
Calais, to make Inroads into the Parts about Bouloign, which were with all 
dutiful Reſpect receiv'd by Vauclere; which freed him from all Suſpicion of 
being inclin'd to the contrary Party. For as ſoon as the News of Henry's Re- 
eſtabliſhment arriv'd at Calais, every one there took upon him the Earl of 
IlVarwick's Enſigns and Impreſs, which was a Ragged Staff made of Gold, Sil- 
ver, Silk or Cloath, according to the Condition of him that wore it. And 
Lauctere was the firſt who did ſo. Still the Duke of Burgundy knew not that 
Calais was at Marwichs Command; but building much upon Yauclere's for- 
* mer Uſage towards Warwick, and his accepting a Penſion from himſelf, he ſent 
the famous Hiſtorian Philip Comines to ſee what he had to rely on. Upon his 
Arrival, he ſoon found his Labour uſeleſs; for all he met wore the Earl's Co- 
lours; the Gate of his own Lodgings and Chamber-Door were mark'd with the 
White-Crols; and Songs were every where ſung of the ſtrict Amity between 
King Lewis and Warwick. This alter d Comines's Meaſures, and caus'd him to 
aſſure Yauclere, That the Duke of Burgundy had made no Perſonal Alliance 
with Edward; ſince the Articles of the Contract only mention'd England and 
the King thereof; that therefore the Amity between England and Burgundy 
ſhould ſtill continue the ſame, the Name of Henry being put in inſtead of Ed. 
ward. 'The Duke was not diſpleas'd at this Agreement, tho' it was not altoge- 
ther to his Deſire ; for by this he might ſecretly act as he pleas d, while he 
was free from being ſuſpected by King Henry's Party. In the mean Time E- 


ward 
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ward usd all poſſible Arguments and Perſuaſions to his Brother Burgundy, 
which at firſt were but coldly entertain d by him; for the Dukes of Somerſet 
and Exeter had ſhown him what was owing to his Birth, he himſelf coming 
from the Houſe of Lancaſter, and had promis'd what he could defire againſt 
IWarwick, to whom they were both irreconcilable Enemies. Edward was not 
leas d to be nouriſh'd with Hopes, while his Brother made him believe that his 
Diſſembling was neceſſary for them both; for himſelf, becauſe he was not to 
tight with two Kingdoms at the ſame Time; and for his Brother, becauſe Op- 
portunity might render his Succour more effectual. 

At length, Edward reſolving not to bear any longer Delays, the Duke causd A. D. 
four Ships to be made ready for him at Yere in Holland, which being a tree ; 
Port, the Ships might ſeem to be ſet out by Edward himſelf; and hir'd four- ME 
teen more for him of the Eaſterlings, bargaining that they ſhould tranſport Neg. 1 1. 
him into England, and ſerve him fifteen Days after his Landing. He allo caus d He ſecretly af 
fifty thouſand Florins to be ſecretly deliver'd to him, and that this Aid might %%% Ke 
not ſeem to be given by him, he by Proclamation forbad all Men to aſliſt EA. 
ward,; by which he freed himſelf from giving Suſpicion to Eng/and, and what- 
ever the Succeſs was, he remain'd Friends to both Sides. And now the Seaton 
ſerving, King Edward being two thouſand ſtrong, beſides his Mariners, took 
Shipping for his former Kingdom of England, attempting firſt to land in Nor- 
folk; but theſe Coaſts being ſtrongly guarded, he hover'd more Northwards, 
and entring Humber, landed at Ravenſpur in Torkſhire ; the ſame Place where King Filward 
King Henry the Fourth landed, when he came to deprive Richard the Second {4 1» York: 
of the Crown, and uſurp it to himſelf. Then imitating the ſame Perſon, but WM. 
nmch more his own Father, who upon the like Occaſion thrice forſwore him- 
ſelf, he laid aſide all Claim to the Crown, and by Oath declar'd he came only 
to recover his Inheritance, the Dutchy of Tork. He ſhew d the rule Multitude, 
that flock'd in to his Army, the Letters and Seal of the Earl of Northumber. 
land, which as he affirm'd, and caus'd them to believe, was ſent for his ſafe 
Conduct to enjoy the ſame; and in every Place where he came, he proclain'd # e Fre. 
King Henry himſelf, wearing an Eftrich Feather, his Son Prince Edward's ]_i- __ 
very. In the Practice of theſe popular and plauſible Pretenſions he approach'd 
the City of Zork, which was prepar'd to oppoſe hun; but by his inſinuating 
Behaviour and Affability towards the Magiſtrates, he obtain'd leave to enter up- 
on his ancient Patrimony, upon Condition he ſwore to two Particulars; Firſt 
that he would treat the Citizens according to his proffer d Articles, and Second- 
ly that he would be faithful to all King Henrys Commands. To both which 
he ſolemnly ſwore; but immediately after broke the Firſt by ſeizing the City ar ſeizes york 
into his own Hands, and ſoon after the latter by rcaſſuming his former Title to 
the Crown. In which may be obſerv'd both the Forbearance and Juſtice of 
Heav'n; the one in not immediately puniſhing him, the other in extending the 
Puniſhment to his Family; manifeſting, that the deferring of Vengeance 1s of- 
tentimes the rendring of it more ſignal. | 

The Earl of Warwick, now hearing that Edward was landed, before he 
had march'd many Miles, ſent ſtrict Commands to his Brother the Marquets 
Montague, then reſiding at Pont fract with an any ſufficient to ſecure thoſe 
Parts, that he ſhould not ſuffer his Entrance into Tork ; whilſt himſelf was pre- 
paring what Forces he could procure to join him. But whether the Marqueſs 
purpoſely conniv'd, or rather wholly ſhut his Eyes, it is certain he made no 
haſte to intercept his Paſſage to Zork ; nor indced did he give him any Impedi- 
ment, when ſhortly after he in a more hoſtile Manner march'd from thence to- 
wards Nottingham, paſling quietly near Pontfraci through the Midit of his 
Enemies: Which incourag'd many to favour his Deſigns, juſtly believing that 
Montague was either a real Friend, or afraid to meet with ſuch a powerful E- 
nemy. At Nottingham Edward was proclaim'd King, contrary to the Te we ;; areclai 
nure of his firſt Pretenſions, and his Oath at Zork, People flock d to him eve- _—_ Nottiu- 
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ry Hour; and thus without Fear he paſs'd on to Leiceſter, that he might ap- 
proach his Enemy who lay then at Warwick, under the Command of the Earl 
of that Name, accompany'd with the Earl of Oxford, reſolving either to give 
him Battel, or elſe to find Means to join with his Brother the Duke of C/a. 
rence. The Earl was not well ſatisfy'd with the Marqueſs his Brother, who 
by not oppoling him had incourag'd and ſtrengthen'd the Enemy: He levy'd 
Soldiers with all Speed that he might come to Battel, and ſent to the Duke of 
Clarence to haſten his March towards him; but apprehending the Danger of his 
temporizing, he reſolv'd to fight alone himſelf with thoſe Troops he had, and 
with this Deſign repair'd to Coventry. Edward, who ſoon after his Departure 
from Warwick came thither, follow'd him the ſame Way; which much per- 
plex'd the Earl, who was ſure of nothing but Battel, his Safety depending 
much upon the Will of Fortune, ſince he had reaſon to fear that both his Son- 
in-Law and Brother were corrupted. Having intrench'd himſelf, he wai— 
ted the Arrival of the Duke of Clarence, who he underſtood was not far di- 
ſtant. In the mean Time Edward broke up his Camp, as if he eg to give 
his Brother Clarence Battel by himſelf, and drew up in Battalia before him. 
But as ſoon as they were in Sight of each other, the Duke of Gloceſter ran into 
The Duke of Clarence's Camp, without ſo much as demanding the uſual ſafe Conduct, and 
bene g, they ſcem d to treat of what long before they had concluded between them- 
" ſelves. Peace was immediately publiſh'd, and Edward proclaim d King, and 
the two Brothers joy fully embrac d each other, as tho there had never been any 
Conteſt between them. 
The Duke of Clarence immediately ſent Meſſengers to excuſe his Proceedings u 
to the Earl of Warwick, offering him alſo very honourable and advantagious , 
Conditions with the King his Brother, 1f he would ſubmit, and prevent the 
Eftuſion of ſo much Blood. But Warwzck had a Spirit too ſtubborn to incline 
to any Conditions but thoſe of his own propoſing, much leſs from One who 
had directly betray'd him; therefore with Indignation he rejected all Offers 
warwick'sA®- of Courteſie, and ſpoke thus to the Meſſengers, Go tell your Maſter, I had ra- 
ger Reels, ther be an Harl, and like my ſelf, than a falſe and perjur d Duke ; and le. 
fore I falſifie my Oath, lite him, I will lay down my Life at my Enemies Feet, 
which I douvt not but will be dearly purchas d. This bold Reſolution caus'd 
Edward to be more wary, and to reſolve firſt to ſecure Henry, and gain the 
City of London; whoſe Citizens hearing of his Approach, and the Encreaſe 
of his Army, and conſidering that Henry was unable to oppoſe him, they 
thought it molt ſafe to {ail with the faireſt Wind, therefore ſet open their Gates, 
and with publick Applauſe cry d out King Edward ! Upon which the Duke of 
Somerſet and others, left to attend the innocent King f "thy fled from the Ci- 
ty; ſo that Henry was abandon'd, void of Help, Dexterity or Reſolution. And 
Edward enter: Edward entring (ix Months after the Loſs of his Kingdom, put Henry again 
2 into the ſame Priſon, from whence he had been taken by the Earl of Warwick, 
Henry. in which, if unmoleſted, he might have been more happy, according to his In- 
clinations, than at Liberty and Governing among ſo many Viciſſitudes of For- 
tune, above which his Piety had already ſet him. Edward in a publick Orati- 
on commended thoſe Citizens who had been loyal to him, but ſo ſeverely 
threaten d ſuch Merchants and others as had aflitted King Henry with Monics, 
that he made the reſt to tremble. But he who had not his Equal in captiva- 
ting Mens Minds, after he had held them in a long and dreadful Suſpence, en- 
courag d them by expreſſing his laſt Words with as much Clemency, as he had 
done his former with Terror: Which not being procur'd by the Importunity of 
Officers, or Supplications, but from his own meer Motion, did ſo win the 
Hearts of thoſe that were diſintereſted, that for the future they did that out of 
Love, which formerly nothing but Fear could have produc'd. And it is pro- 
bable that it was his inſinuating Behaviour that gave him ſuch an eaſie Entrance 
into London. Tho' Comines alledges three Reaſons, of which the Reader 5 
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be left to judge: Firſt the Gentlemen chat were in the Sanctuaries, and the 
young Prince lately born: Secondly Edward's great Debts in the City, which 
gain'd him the Merchants good Wiſhes, ſince the Payment of his Debts depended 
upon his Succeſs: Thirdly the Love of many of the chief Citizens Wives, who 
having been familiar with him, drew theit Husbands and Friends to favour him. 
So ſoon as Edward had ſetled his Affairs in London, he led forth his Army to op- 
poſe the Earl of Warwick; who having re- united his ſcatter d Forces, by cuſie Mar- 
ches was come to St. Albans ; in hopes that his Reputation among the Inhabi- 
tants of London would draw over many to his Side, or at leaſt ſo divide them 
as to render them of little Advantage to his Enemy. But Edward jealous. of 
their Levity, which he had often found, interpos'd his Army between the Cit 
and the Earl of Warwick, to cut off all Means of Communication and Intelli- 
gence; and that the Preſence of King Henry might occaſion no Diſturbance in 
London, he took him into his Camp; by which the poor diſtreſſed King, whar- 
ever Side prevail'd, was morally certain of Deſtruction. King Edward encamp'd 
upon Gladmore near Barnet; his Van was commanded by the Duke of G/oce- 
ſter, the Rere by the Lord Haſtings, and the main Battel by himſelf. On the 
other Side the Earl of //arwick with great Reſolution prepar'd his Forces; the 


right Wing conſiſting of Horſe he committed to the Karl of Oxford, with whom 


was join'd the Marqueſs Montague ; the Left to the Duke of Exeter, and the 
main Battel, compos'd of Bills and Bows, to the Duke of Somerſet. He him- 
ſelf with invincible Courage gave Directions in every Quarter; and when he 
had ſurvey'd his whole Army, and lik'd both their Order and Behaviour, he 
ſent away his Horſe, reſolving to fight on Foot, and try the utmoſt of his For- 
tune, prefixing in his Thoughts no Medium between Death and Vidtory. Ihen 
he affectionately embrac'd all his great Commanders, in each of whom appear'd 
a Reſolution equal to the Cauſe; and having by many Protellations declar'd 
their ſincere Faith and Forwardneſs to the preſent Service, every Man betook 
himſelf to his reſpective Charge. 

It was Eaſter Sunday in the Morning, a Day remarkable for that it wasſlain'd with 
ſo much Blood, when both Armies approach'd each other for Battel. That for 
King Edward took Courage from the Juſtice of their Cauſe, and the Fortune 
of their Prince: Thar for the Earl, from the mighty Valour of their Com- 
mander, and from the Piety of him for whoſe Redemption they now hazar- 
ded their Lives. Both fought for their Kings, both Kings having been 
crown'd, and acknowledg'd by ſeveral Parliaments; and indeed the Queſtion 
was ſo nice and ſubtle, that even among Divines it had continu'd long, and at 
that Day remain'd not abſolutely decided. No wonder then if the common 
Soldiers on both Sides had the ſame Aſſurance of Truth, and with equal Juſtice 
began a Battel which was one of the fierceſt that had ever been fought by in- 
rag d Men; the Kingdom and Life being the Queſtion on one Side, and Life and 
the Kingdom on the other. For (ix Hours the Victory continu'd doubtful, tho' it 
often tended to the Earl of Warwick's Side; 'till at length Error alone brought 
Diſorder upon his Army, and that a final Overthrow. For the Earl of Oxford 
giving his Men a Star with Streams for his Device, rais'd a Miſtake in the Ar- 
my that they were Part of the Enemy whoſe Badge was the Sun, which was 
occaſion d by the Miſtineſs of the Weather: Wheretore when they were ſucceſs- 
fully preſling forwards, they were thought to be King Edward's Men flying, 
which caus'd their own main Battel to attack them fiercely on the Back. Upon 
which Error, Oxford ſuſpecting Treaſon in Warwick, immediately fled with 
eight hundred Men; and King Edward with certain,freſh 'I'roops in Reſerve 


King Edward 
marches againſt 
the Earl of 
Warwick, Cc. 


The eleventh 
Bastel at Bar- 
net, called Bar- 
net · Field. 


The Yorkiſts 


ſoon took the Advantage of this Diſorder, and forc'd them all to ſhrink back. 7. 


Warwick us'd all Methods both of Language and Example; but when nothing 
could prevail he furiouſly ruſh'd into the thickeſt of his Enemies, hoping either 
that his Men would bravely follow, or that Death would preverit to the 
Miſery of a Defeat. Montague ſeeing to what Danger his Brother was reduc'd, 
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warwick ad ran violently in to his Reſcue; and both ſoon oppreſs d with Numbers fell, and 
u brother ſain v ith them the Spirit of the whole Army. In their Deaths they both clear'd 


thoſe Calumnies with which wo were blemiſh'd ; Warwick with having a 
ſwift Horſe in Readineſs for Flightz and Montague with holding Intelligence 
with King Edward. Soon after th Fall, King Edward obtain d a compleat 
Victory with the Death of ten thouſand of his Adverſaries, and fifteen hundred 
of his own Men; among whom were none of Note, beſides Sir Humphry Bour- 
chier, Son to the Lord Barnes. The Duke of Somerſet and Earl of Oxford 
fled towards Scotland ; but fearing Danger by the Length of the Way, they re- 
paix d to IV ales to find out the Earl of Pembroke. The Duke of Exeter, who 
was left half ſlain among the dead Bodies, with great Difficulty wn and 
took Sanctuary in Weſtminſter. The great Slaughter of the common People is 
attributed to this: That whereas Edward in his other Battels was wont to cry 
out Kill the Lords and Commanders, and ſpare the reſt; he acted contrary at 
this Time, being highly offended that they more eſteem'd the Earl of Warwick 
than himſelf. 

This was the End of the mighty Warwick's worldly Glory, the greateſt and 
buſieſt Subject of theſe Times, whoſe Ambition was to make and unmake Kings; 
and it could not be expected, that ſuch a ſtormy Life ſhould be concluded by a 
calmer Death. His Ruin took its Riſe from his Father, who being Couſin- German to 
Henry the Fiſth, forſook his Refpe& to Conſanguinity, for that of Affinity with 
Richard Duke of Tork, who marry'd his Siſter Cicily Mother to the preſent 
King Edward. Treading in his Father's Steps, by which he ruin'd innoceat 
King Henry, he proceeded like an indiſcreet Builder, fo delighted to pull down 
and ſet up, that at length Part of the Frame he had erected himſelf, fell upon 


Their Cle him and cruſh'd him to Death. When by the moſt powerful Engines of Poli- 


cy and Valour he had rais'd up his Thoughts to the Higheſt, by making himſelf 
King in Authority, and cauſing the Crown to be entail'd upon the two Princes 
who had mwarry'd his Daughters, Providence in one Overthrow ruin d him, and 
permitted his Sons-in-Law with their Wives not long after to be extinguiſh'd by 
{trange Deaths, none anſwering his Hopes but the younger Daughter, and that 
prepoſterouſly to his Deſign. For ſhe indeed by marrying the Duke of Gloce- 
ſter, the Murderer of her Husband Prince Edward, became Queen to an Uſur- 
per; and ſoon after by Poiſon, as it was juſtly believ'd, put a Period to her 
Glory. His Grandchildren by the Duke of Clarence, who arriv'd to any Age, 
dy'd by the Ax upon a Scaffold; and all that Greatneſs he ſo violently labour d 
to confirm in his Poſlerity, by unnatural Deaths was reduc'd to nothing. His 
Brother Montague was unhappily involv'd in the ſame Ruins; and. both were 
thought ſo conſiderable in the Eye of the Nation, that when King Edward re- 


Their Bodies turn'd triumphantly into London, he caus d their dead Bodies to be expos'd three 


Days togethcr to all Comers, that every one might be ſatisfy'd in the Reality of 
their Deaths. After which they were permitted to be convey'd to Bilſam Ab- 
by, and interr'd in that Priory among their Anceſtors. 

While King Edward's Affairs thus far proſper'd at London, the Winds that 212 
had ſtopp'd King Henry's Queen Margaret at France came favourably about to * 
till her Sails for England, and indeed to accompliſh the Decree which Heav'n had 


Lween Marga. prefix d. She and her Son Prince Edward, with their French Followers, being 


rer lands with 
her Forces at 


landed at Weymouth, were ſoon entertain'd with the melancholy News of the 


Weymouth, Loſs at Barnet Field; which ſo affected the unfortunate Queen, that at firſt 


the fell into a Swound, and after a little Recovery withdrew her ſelf to the Ab- 
by of Ceerne. Here the chief of her Party reſorted to her, as Edmund Duke 
of Somerſet, with the Lord John his Brother, John Courtney Earl of Devon- 


ſhire, the Earl of Pembroke, ohn Lord Wenlock, and John Longſtrother Pri- 


or of St. Johns. Thele with many promiſing Expreſhons comforted the ſor- 
row ful Queen, and offer'd their Aſlſiſtance to eſtabliſh her Son Edward, tho it 


were with the Loſs of their Lives, deſiring her only to undertake the Autho- 
| rity 
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Army. In her Looks appear'd nothing but Life and Reſolution, and in her 


three Lines of Battel, committing the firſt to his Brother Richard Duke of 


rity of the War, and they would ſuſtain the Charge and Burden of it, by 
whoſe Power and Valour they did not doubt but to abate the Pride of Edward 
the Uſurper; who holding himſelf ſecure, began to relapſe into his former Neg- 
ligence. To theſe Reſolutions the warlike Queen conſented, and us'd all Dili- 
gence in her Proceedings; when conſidering hat Methods to follow, her Care 
was moſt tix'd upon the Life and Safety of her Son: And therefore, as well for 
their Advantage, as for the reſtraining of the Torki/?s, ſhe thought it beſt to 
ſend him back again into France; from whence he might ſupply them with new 
Forces, or at leaſt over-awe Fdward from tyrannizing too far. But on the 
contrary the Lords alledg'd, that Prince Edward, being the ſole Hopes of the 
Lancaſtrians, ought to be preſent in the Field, the Sight of whom would add 
Courage to his own Soldiers, and cauſe many of the contrary Side to come over 
to him. Which Opinion prevailing, every Perſon departed to make what Pre- 
parations he could, and the Queen with her French repair'd to Bath, where 
the Duke of Somerſet and the Earl of Devonſhire were high in Reputation, and 
by whoſe Authority new Forces daily came in to the Prince's Service. | 
King Edward had hardly Time to breath after the Battel at Barnet when 
he heard Queen Margaret was landed, and of the Confluence of People out 
of Cornwall, Devonſhire and the Weſtern Parts, which hourly flew to her 
Aſſiſtance: Wherefore committing King Henry and George Arch-Biſhop of Tork 
to the Tower, witha ſele& Company of Men he march d out to meet then, deſigning King Edward 
todeſtroy thoſe many Springs before they could have time to join inthe Body of a ιιι 056 
River which might prove dangerous to his Safety. Therefore from Mindſor, Abing- 
ton, Chicheſter and Malmesbury he continu'd his Progreſs, ſeeking out andurging his 
Enemies to Battel. But the Queen and her Forces fearing to continue in Bath, re- 
mov'd to Briſtol. to Berkley, to Gloceſter, and at laſt to Tewkesbury; where the Duke 
of Somerſet encamp'd his Forces, withour ſtaying for the Earl of Pembroke's 
Arrival. Here he haſtily drew up in three Battels, of which himſelf and 
his Brother 7ohn Lord Somerſet commanded the firſt, the Middle was led by 
Edward the young Prince, under the Conduct of the Lords St. John and Men- 
loch; and the Kere was commanded by Fohn Earl of Devonſhire, a mortal E- 
nemy to the Houſe of Tork. The Queen finding King Edward to approach, 
and that her Soldiers ought to have the Advantage in Valour to equal their 
Enemies who had it in Numbers, took the Prince with her, and rod about the 


Language almoſt an Aſſurance of Victory; ſo ſubtilly ſhe conceal'd the Wound 
her Deſpair had given her, and ſuffer'd it only to bleed inwardly. 
King Edward being come within Sight of his Enemies likewiſe drew up in 


Gloceſter ; the ſecond he undertook himſelf, and the Rere was commanded by 

the Lord Haſtings his Chamberlain. The Armies thus drawn up, and a Signal The rwelfih 
given, an obſtinate Battel began. The King had planted his Ordnance to great 2 
Advantage, which Gloceſter employ d * the Duke of Somerſet's Men; and £ 
they being lodg'd between Ditches. Buſhes and Hedges, with their Showers of 

Arrows ſo gaul'd Gloceſter's Line, that he commanded them to give back, as 

tho they had fled. Which Somerſet perceiving, with too much Raſhneſs he 

left his beſt Places of Strength to purſue them, and advanc'd as far as King Ed- 

ward's Quarter; expecting to be follow'd and ſupported by the Lord MWenloct, 

who ſeem'd to have had no ſuch Deſign. Gloceſter ſpying the Advantage, made 

good his Retreat, and with freſh Supplies of Spears ſo charg'd Somerſet's Batta- 

lion, that his Men were ſoon put to Flight. He himſelf recovering the middle 

Line found the Lord Menlocł idle, and without Action, whom he moſt oppro- 

briouſly revil'd with the Name of a Traitor, and with his Battel-Ax clove his 

Head in Pieces: When immediately the Duke of G/oceſter, and after him King 

Edward enter d the "Trenches, and ſoon put an End to the Battel by defeating 2 vorkias 
all the Queen's Party. For there were ſlain on her Side John Lord Somer ſer, prevail. 

x Aaaa 2 the 
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the Earl of Devonſhire, the Lord Wenlock, Sir John Delves, Sir Edward 
Hampden, Sir Robert hitting ham, and Sir John Lewkener, with no leſs than 

three thouſand Men beſides. This was the twelfth Battel fought between the 

Houſes of Lancaſter and 7ork, and the ſixth and laſt that was fought in King 
Edward's Reign; in which, or ſoqn after, both the Queen and her Son Prince 
Edward were taken Priſoners. But the Duke of Somerſer, the Prior of St. Johns, 

with many Knights and Eſquires took Sanctuary in the Abby, and other Places 

in the Town; notwithſtanding which, they were violently taken out and ar- 

raign'd before the Duke of Gloceſter, who that Day late Conſtable of England, 

where they were without Mercy or Re gard to Blood condemn'd to Death, which 

they immediately ſuffer'd upon a Sca old erected in the Town. With theſe 

Lords dy'd twelve worthy Knights, beſides others of inferior Note. By this 
Violation of the Sanctuary King Edward made good the Opinion the World 

had before conceiv'd of him; that Religion could never ſo far prevail upon his 
Conſcience as to be any Bar either to his Pleaſures or Revenge. 

Young Prince Edward fell into the Hands of Sir Richard Crofts, who in- ... 

tended to have conceal'd him; but King Edward having promis d a Penſion of © 

King Henry a hundred Pounds per Annum to whoſoever ſhould bring him alive or dead, 
Son bet and Life to the Prince if he was not already dead; Crofts believing he would 
Edward, not falſifie his Promiſe, preſented him to him. King Edward fixing his Eyes 
upon him, and admiring the Sweetneſs of his Youth and oy 70s demanded 

of him, How he durſt come with flying Colours into his Kingdom, and raiſe 

his People againſt him? To which he couragiouſly anſwer'd, That he came 

to recover his Father's Kingdom, his proper and natural Inheritance, deſcended 

to him by ſeveral Generations, King Edward highly offended at theſe Words, 

thruſt him diſdainfully away with his Gantlet, and ſome ſay ſtruck him on the 

Mouth: Upon which Incouragement the Dukes of Clarence and Gloceſter, the 
Marqueſs Dorſet and the Lord Haſtings, ſeiz d ſuddenly upon the Prince, and 

and murder with their Poniards moſt barbarouſly murder'd him; contrary to the Laws of 
in biz Preſence. God, Nature and Nations, whoſe Blood was afterwards reveng'd upon every 
one of them 1n particular. His Body was bury'd without any Solemnity among 

other poor and mean Perſons in the Church of the Monaſtery of the Black- 

Friars in Tewksbury. 

Shortly after this laſt Battel, King Edward had notice that the Northern .uy 

Men were in Arms, and deſign'd to hazard themſelves for the Queen's Liberty; © 

upon which he march'd towards Coventry with ſuch a Power, that they were 

ſoon diſcourag d, and came thronging in to offer him Subje&ion. Yet all the 
Lancaftrians were not ſo determin'd, but rather deſign'd once more to try 

whether Fortune would favour them. They had one fit [nſtrument to promote 

the Enterprize, the Baſtard Fauconbridge, Son to the Earl of Kent, a great 
Supporter of King Edward's Intereſt. However this Son, being a Man of a 
turbulent Spirit, and bold and active, the Earl of Warwick had made him his 

Admiral to ſecure the narrow Seas againſt King Edward's Power; which Office 

he executed beyond his Commiſſion, and became a Terror to all Merchants. 

Having got three hundred Male-contents from Calais, he reſolvd to try his 

Fortunes at Land; and putting in at Dover, great Numbers of looſe Perſons, 

| moſt of them the Dregs of former Rebellions, daily repair'd to him, ſo that his 
_ he Jo Forces came to be ſeventeen thouſand ſtrong. With theſe he march'd to Lon- 
bs Los. don, and in a hoſtile Manner demanded Admiſſion into the City, and the Re- 
don, leaſement of King Henry out of Priſon; but was reſiſted by the Mayor and Citi- 
Zens on one fide, and the Lieutenant of the Tower on the other. Upon which he 

brought up his Shipping to St. Catharine's, and leaving in them Men ſufhcient 

to receive the Booty brought, with the reſt he march'd to Kingſton Bridge; 

promiſing his Soldiers by the way, to give them the Plundering ot Weſtminſter 

for their Dinners, and of the Suburbs of London for their Suppers, bur Lon- 

don it ſelf ſhould be their Breakfaſt the next Morning. But being diſappointed 

at 
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at Kingſton, and hearing of King Edward's March towards London, he turn d 
back to Southwark; when to open his Way into London, he caus'd the Bridge 
to be fir dʒ and three thouſand of his Men being by his Veſſels ſent over the 
Thames, divided themſelves into two Parties, one attempting to enter at A/gate, 
and the other at Bifhopſzate. Both theſe they ſet on fire, ſo that the City was 
in three Places both fir d and aſſaulted at the fame Time; but by the Care and 
Valour of ſome Noblemen and Citizens, the bold Fauconbridęe was at laſt 
driven to his Ships with the Loſs of ſeven hundred of his Men; and not long xe in reputi'd. 
after his Forces were diſpers'd, and himſelf beheaded. | 
On the twenty firſt Day of May, King Edward with the chief Lords of xing edward 
Hug land, and a Body of thirty thouſand Men came to London, where he was Lon. 
triumphantly receiv'd, which he as gratefully requited, giving the Order of ht 
Knighthood to the Mayor and ſome others who had bravely repuls'd the late 
Rebels, commending both the Valour and Loyalty, and promiſing to reward 
the meaneſt of his good Citizens Loves with ample Satisfaction, as ſoon as the 
Common-wealth had recover'd its former Quiet. In the mean Time the cruel 
Duke of Gloceſter took an Occaſion to viſit King Henry in the Tower, where 
obſerving his unmov'd Behaviour, either out of Pity of his unbounded lnjurics, 
or of Envy at his unparallel'd Patience, or out of Jealouſie of the Life of one 
idoliz'd by many Thouſands in the Nation, he ſtabb'd him to the Heart with x Henry 
his own 3 or at leaſt commanded it to be done in his own Preſence. The ue in 
Body of this murder'd King was with Guards, and ſome ſhow of Funeral Rites, ** e, 
brought into St. Paul's Church, where with the Face uncover d it was expos'd 
to the Curioſity of every Eye; for the King was reſolv'd rather to endure the 
Scandal of his Murther, than to hazard the Queſtion of his Life. Here it bled 
again afreſh, and became a melancholy Spectacle to moſt of the Beholders. 
From thence it was carry'd to the Black-Friars Church, where being laid bare- 
fac'd, it bled as before, to the great Amazement of the ſorrowful Spectators; 
who look'd upon it as a miraculous way of demanding, Juſtice from Heaven, 
when it was not to be had on Earth. At length it was put into a Boat, with- 
out Prieſt, Clerk, Torch or Taper, Singing or Saying, and was ferry'd into 
the Abby of Chertſey in Surry, and there without any Pomp interr'd. 
Thus dy'd the juſt and innocent King in near the Fiftieth Year of his Age, 
who had been proclaim'd in the Cradle, crown'd in his Infancy, and again at 
more Age in the City of Paris, living in all Piety, and loving his Subjeds, 
and reigning thirty eight Years, was in that Time tols'd with infinite Varicty 
and Mutations: For he was twice impriſon'd and depriv'd of his Crown, be- 
tray'd, ſmitten, and wounded, and in all things became a memorable Example 
of Fortune's Inconſtancy. His diſconſolate Wife Margaret, who twenty ſix The Migrie, of 
Years before, had with the utmoſt Pomp and Magnificence been crown'd Queen % Queen. 
of England, and had rul'd over all, was now become a poor Priſoner in Want 
and Diſtreſs, and wore out her Time in Tears and Lamentations : Which being 
known to Duke Reyner her Father, he afterwards offer d Terms of Ranſoin to 
King Edward, which prov'd ſo burthenſom to that Prince, that he was con- 
ſtrain'd to pawn and ſell the greateſt Part of his Dominions to purchaſe her 
Liberty : So that the beſt of her future Condition was only the Return of a 
miſerable Daughter to an indigent Father. Her Marriage with King Henry 
was both contrary to Policy and Juſtice on his Side; and as ſoon as ſhe found 1e hd 
her Husband's Weakneſs, ſhe us'd all Machinations to reduce him to her ſole ; 
Command, with the Deſtruction of his moſt faithful Friends; ſo that the was 
both unfortunate to her ſelf, and ruinous to the Kingdom. Her proſperous 
Fortune preſents her in her worſt Colours, a factious, buſie and imperious 
Queen; her Adverſe in the Beſt, an induſtrious Woman to recover what her 
Folly had loſt, an excellent Wife, and indulgent Mother; ſo that had ſhe ne- 
ver ated but when Misfortunes had compell'd her, ſhe had been rankd among 
the beſt Examples of her Sex. Her Life was the Diſcourſe of the preſent and 


ſuc- 
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ſucceeding Times, becauſe it occaſion'd the Deſtruction of the Houſe of Lanca. 
ter, then the moſt conſiderable in the Chriſtian World; but her Death was ſo 
obſcure, that we do not find it in Hiſtory when ſhe left this World. 


A. D. 
1472. 


Care for his 


furure Saf. and Lordſhips, and got Poſſeſſion of his rich Plate and Jewels, of which onc 
in his Miter was of {uch a Value, that the King caus'd it to be ſet in his own 
Crown. After this he ſent him over to the Caſtle of Guz/nes, where he con- 
tinu'd a Priſoner, with leſs courteous Uſage than himſelf had ſhown to King 
Fdward when he was his Priſoner. In which Times of Fear and Danger, 
Jaſper Earl of Pembroke, with his Nephew young Henry Earl of Richmond, 
ed into Bretaigu, where they were honourably receiv'd and entertain'd by the 
Duke of that Province. Their Eſcape created ſuch a Jealouſie in King Edward, 
that he offer d large Sums of Mony to that Duke, if he would deliver them uy 
to his Power: To which the Duke reply'd, That he could not in Honour deli. 
ver up thoſe diſtreſſed Princes that had implor'd his Protection; but for his 
ſake, he would take ſuch Care of them, that he ſhould have no Cauſe of Ap. 
prehenſions from them: And to that End he remov'd their own Servants from 
The Mifor- them, and appointed Bretaigns tor attend upon them. John Earl of Oxford, 


The Earl of 
Richmond flres 
to Bretaign. 


tunes of great 
Perſons. 


-- $$ 
1473- 


Reg. 13. had abrogated, and annull'd thoſe that were made againſt his Friends and Fa- 
gJ'"e Duke of VOUTIES, at the ſame Time pardoning all former Offences. During this Seſſion the 
Bu) + Duke of Open ſent his Ambaſladors to King Edward, defiring his Aſliſtance 

r 


fires Aid of 
King Edward. 


> 9 had been given him the laſt Year, he proceeded to a new Invention, which was 


the very Root of the Lancaſtrian Party, he proceeded to ſettle the Nation, and = 
to lop off all ſuch Branches as might diſturb the Peace of that, or his own Se. 
Reg. 12. curity. And firſt, under a Pretence of Treaſon, he ſecur'd the Arch - Biſhop 
Ling Edward's Of Tyrk Brother to the late Earl of Warwick, and ſeiz d all his Goods, Lands 


IV. The victorious Edward being thus ſucceſsful, and having deſtroy d na. 


after Barnet Field, for a while ſecur'd himſelf in St. Michael's Mount in Corn- 
wall, but afterwards yielding himſelf to King Edward, had his Life pardon'd: 
But yet he was ſent over Sea to the Caſtle of Hammes, where for the Space of 
twelve Years, till the Death of King Richard the Third, he was kept a cloſc 
Priſoner. His Counteſs, who was Siſter to the late Earl of Warwick, was 
never permitted to come to him, nor had any Thing allow'd for her Subſiſtance, 
but was compell'd to live upon the Charities of others, and what ſhe could get 
by her Needle or other Work. But {till more deplorable was the Condition of 
Henry Holland, Duke of Exeter and Earl of Huntington, who after he had 
made ſo mighty a Figure for many Years, was reduc'd to ſuch Wants, as may 
be an Example to all Men of the Uncertainty of Secular Grandeur. For Co- 
mines tells us, That he himiſelf ſaw the Duke of Exeter running bare-leg'd at- 
ter the Duke of Burgundys Train, begging his Bread for God's ſake ; but he 
declar'd not his Name, being neareſt of the Houſe of Lancaſter, and Brother- 
in-Law to King Edward himſelf ; but afterwards his Quality being known, 
Burgundy gave him a ſmall Penſion to maintain him. Not long after he was 
found dead upon the Shore of Dover, quite ſtripp'd and naked; but how he 
came by that Death, no Diſcovery could be made. 
All Things being brought to a reaſonable Quietneſs, and Edward reigning nun 
without any Competitor or dangerous Diſturber, caus'd a Parliament to be at-& 
ſembled at Weſtminſter, in which he re-eſtabliſh'd thoſe Acts which King Henry 


againſt the French King, which was the more readily heard and granted, as 
well for the Favours receiv'd of the Duke, in the Time-of his Neceſlities, as tor 
his Reſentment againſt Lewis, who had furniſh'd Warwick to diſpoſſeſs him 
of his Crown. And indeed this was a Spark that would probably ſet the Hg 
Hearts on Fire to recover France, which was loſt by Henry the laſt King. But 
Mony being wanting for ſo great an Enterprize, the King having expended what 


to cauſe a Liſt to be made of the richeſt and ableſt Men of the Kingdom; who 


being ſummon d before him, he by his inſinuating Arts of Perſuaſion ſo far 7 
Val 
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therto had invaded France: For he had 


hid, 


vail'd upon them, as they all willingly ſuffer'd themſelves to be aſſeſs'd, ſome 
to gratitie him, ſome for Example, and ſome for Fear. By this Means he rais 

vaſt Sums of Mony, which he call'd 4 the new Name of Benevolence; in 
the raiſing of which, we are told of a rich old Widow, who being by the King 


courteouſſy demanded what ſhe would contribute upon ſuch an urgent Occaſion, . 


ſhe anſwer d, For your Majeſty's Royal and Amiable Countenance 1 will con- 
tribute twenty Pounds Sterling. This Anſwer and Gift ſo pleas'd the King, 
that he teſtify'd his Gratitude by giving her a hearty Kiſs; which fo tranſported 
the Gentlewoman, that ſhe immediately doubled her Sum, and added twenty 
Pounds more. By which ſlight Paſſage, a Judgment is eaſie to be made of the 
King's Temper ; either of it ſelf full of Humanity, or without Dithculty 
bending to the loweſt Courteſie, when it any ways concern'd the Advancement 
of his Profit. ; 

All Things being in a Readineſs, King Edward repair'd to Dover, and there 
embark'd himſelf for Calais with an Army more formidable than any that hi- 
noſt all the Nobility and Gentry of 
the Nation, fifteen hundred Men at Arms compleatly accouter'd, fifteen thon- 
ſand Archers on Horſeback, beſides a great Nu 
others; which was the more ſurprizing and remarkable; becauſe ſo much 


A. D: 
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r of Footmen, Pioneers and The 7 
embarks for 


France with 4 


Blood and Mony had been ſpent in the late Civil Wars. This Army was about mighty rn. 


twenty Days in paſling between Dover and Calais ; but before their Landing, 
King Edward ſent a Letter of Defiance to the French King, in which he de- 
manded no leſs than the whole Realm of France, threatning if he refus'd to in- 
vade his Dominions with Fire and Sword. King Lewis receiving the Letter, 
which Comines ſays was excellently well penn'd, he privately conferr'd with 
the Herald that brought it, and in Subſtance return'd this Anſwer: I ig far 
better and wiſer for the new King your Maſter to truſt us an old Adverſary, 
than to rely upon two ſuch new Decetvers as the Duke of Burgundy and the 
Farl of St. Paul will prove, if he complies with them: And ſo commend me 
to your Maſter. Which the Herald promiſing to do, he was graciouſly diſ- 
miſs'd with an honourable Reward of three hundred Crowns, and thirty Ells 
of Crimſon Velvet, with a Promiſe of greater Acknowledgments, if a Peace 
was concluded; as alſo with a Preſent of a ſtately Horſe, a wild Boar and a 
Wolf for King Edward. | 
And now to make good the French King's Allegation to the Herald, the 
Duke of Burgundy, who had promis'd upon'the Word of a Prince to bring to 
Calais two thouſand Lances, and four thouſand Light-Horſe, ftail'd to come. 
Upon which the Lord Scales was ſent by King Edward to the Duke, to remind 
him of his Agreement, and to haſten his Arrival with his promis'd Forces. 
But his Journey was to no great Effect, only occaſioning the Duke with a ſmall 
Troop of Horle to come to the King, formally to excuſe himſelt for his Back- 
wardneſs; alledging this Reaſon, that having been employ'd in the Siege of 
Nuz, he could not leave the Place without infinite Diſgrace, if either Compo- 
ſition or Submiſſion were enforc'd; for that Reaſon he was compell'd too much 
to treſpaſs upon his Patience by the Obſtinacy of the Beſieg d; but promis'd to 
2 Defects, both with his Preſence and Power, and that with all Speed. 
The Earl of St. Paul likewiſe by his Letter perſuaded King Edward to pro- 
ceed in the Enterprize, and not to doubt of any Accommodations both from 
the Duke and himſelf. Upon this Aſſurance and Incouragement King Edward 
advanc'd forwards, but in his Paſſage found no Performance of Promiſes, either 
from one or the other; for the Duke did not accommodate his Soldiers at Pe- 
ronne with Victuals or Lodging, as was requiſite and expected; and the Earl in- 
ſtead of ſurrendring up St. Quintin's according to Agreement, ſally d out up- 
on ſuch as were ſent from King Edward to take Poſſeſſion, and play d upon 


He defies the 
French King. 


His Anſwer. 


The Duke of 
Burgundy fails 
King Edward. 


them with the Canon of the Town. This causd King Edward to ſuſpect, He faßte, 


the Truth of the French King's Character of the Duke and Earl; and from 


im and ht 
Friend, 
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thenceforward ſtood upon his own Guard, giving no further Credit to their 
Proteſtations: Which being reſented by the Duke of Burgundy, he pretended 
extraordinary Occaſions, and promiſing a ſpeedy Return with his Forces, he 
took his leave and departed, which did not a little encreaſe the King of En— 
gland's Suſpicions > 
The French King having Intelligence of the Duke of Burgundys Departure, 
and foreſccing the Danger if they ſhould unite their Powers, he refolv'd with 
himſelf to make a Trial to mediate a Peace in the Duke's Abſence; and yet to 
treat in ſuch a Manner, that if it took not Effect, he might diſclaim the Know- 
edge of the Overture. Whereupon he privately diſpatch'd a Meſſenger, in 
Appearance a Herald, but in Reality a Perſon of no Office or Eſtimation, and 
not known to any of the King's Houthold, but to Villiers the Maſter of the 
The French Horſe, who only was acquainted with the Project and Party. This counterfit 
xing ſe * Purſivant at Arms, cloath'd with a Trumpet's Banner-roll, addreſs'd himſelf to 
7 the King of England, and upon Admiſſion into his Preſence, he firſt ſhew'd 
the great Defire the King his Maſter had for Peace, whoſe Amity for England 
he had ever eſteen!'d; excuſing his Reception of the Earl of Warwick with the 
Neceſlity of the Times, whom he aſliſted not againſt King Eduard but the 
Duke of Burgundy, who had drawn the Engliſh to theſe exceſſive Charges only 
to repair his own broken Fortunes, and to make a good Compoſition for him. 
ſelf. Laſtly, he deſir d that the King of England would grant a ſafe Conduct 
to the Ambaſſadors of the French King his Maſter, who ſhould fully inform his 
Majeſty, and give his ſafe Conduct for a further Conference in theſe Affaits. 
This Meſſage being deliver'd in a ſubmiſhve Tone, expreſſing much Humility, 
and ever yielding to the King's Greatneſs of Spirit and the Nation's Glory, to- 
gether with a Promiſe of ſuch Conditions as ſhould be honourable and profita- 
w/o yields toan ble, begot a favourable Audience. And many of the great Lords, who had 
ptr plentiiul Revenues at home, were as ready as the King to harken to Peace, and 
: torſake unneceſſary Dangers abroad. Nor did the greateſt Stateſmen dillike a 
Treaty, conſidering that almoſt all the Engliſb Wars in France had rather pur- 
chas d Fame than Treaſure to the Kingdom; and when the Soldiers return'd 
home, their Scars were uſually greater than their Spoils. Upon theſe Conſide- 
rations King Edward granted a ſafe Conduct, and ſent with this Meſlenger an 
Engliſh Herald, to receive the like and other Aſſignments from rhe French 
King. | 
Put when the Duke of Burgundy underſtood that a Peace was negotiating be- »-. 
tween the two Kings, he in haſte poſted to the Engliſh Camp, attended only 
by ſixteen Horſemen. The Diſtraction of his Look and Geſtures expreſsd the 
Wildneſs of his Thoughts; ſo that the whole Army diſcover'd his Diſcontent 
The Duke of before he declar'd it. At his firſt Appearance before King Edward, he broke 
Burgund): into a moſt paſſionate fierce Language, upbraiding him with inglorious Sloth, 
Reſentment. and the indefatigable Courage of the former Kings of England, upon whoſe At- 
tempts ever attended the nobleſt Victories. He made a ſcornful Repetition of 
the Mirth his Enemies would make at his Return, as if he had come over with 
ſuch a numerous Army, Merchant: like to traffick for a little Mony; and the 
deſpicable Appearance of his People, when they ſaw the mighty Conqueſts their 
Contributions had procur'd. King Edward charg'd him with Negle& and other 
Miſcarriages, and the Earl of St. Paul's with ſomething worſe ; and when he 
intimated that he and the Duke would till be included in the Peace, Burgun- 
dy diſdainfully rejected it; proteſting the Love he bore to the Engliſh Name, 
not Care of his own Safety, had inclin'd him to this Enterprize. And to ſhow 
how little Dependancy his Fortune had on any other, and how without ally 
Mediation he was able to make his own Peace, he vow'd to conclude none with 
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But to no Eſed. France, till the Engliſh Forces had been three Months retir d. After he had 


thrown out theſe diſorder'd Speeches, in much Diſcontent he left King Ed. 
ward; who not a little admir d to hear himſelf ſo diſdainfully treated, having 


rarely 


„* 
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rarely been accuſtomed to any Language, but what was ſoften d and poliſh'd by 
Compliment and Flattery. : | 

The Peace being reſolv'd between the two Kings of England and France, the 
Place appointed for Conference was near Amiens; and the Parties aſſign'd from 
the French, were the Baſtard of Bourbon, Admiral of France, the Lord St. Pi- 
erre, and the Biſhop of Eureux. For the Engliſh, were the Lord Howard, 
Sir Thomas St. Leger, and Doctor Morton Lord Chancellor of England. All 
theſe meeting, they ſoon concluded a Peace, the Subſtance of which Articles 
were as following: That the French King ſhould immediately pay to the King 
© of England ſeventy tive thouſand Crowns of the Sun; and annually fifty thou- 
* ſand Crowns at London during King Edward's Life. That Charles the Dau- 
« phine ſhould marry the Lady Elizabeth, eldeſt Daughter to King Edward, 
© and they two to have for their Maintenance the whole Dukedom of Gaſtony, 
« or elſe lifty thouſand Crowns yearly to be paid in the Tower of London for 
the Space of nine Years; and at the End of that Term the Dauphine and his 
Lady was to have Gaſcony, of the Charge of which the French King was to 
© be acquitted. That the Lord Howard and Sir ohn Cheyney Maſter of the 
« Horſe, ſhould remain in Hoſtage till the Engliſß Army had quitted France, 
* and a general Peace for nine Years concluded; in which the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Bretaign were allo to be included, if they thought fit. This was 
ſo acceptable to the French King, that he gave great Prefents of Plate, Mony 
and Jewels to the Engliſh; and beſides he made molt magnificent Entertainments 
for all of that Nation at the City of Amiens, of which Comines gives us a ve- 
ry particular Account. The Duke of G/oceſter ſolely oppos'd this Agreement, 
as not honourable, or rather not ſuiting with his Deſigns; however it met with 
no great Delay: And to compleat all, it was agreed that the two Kings ſhould 
have a perſonal Enterview at Picguigny, a Town three Miles from Amiens, 
ſeated in a Bottom upon the River Somme. Over this River a ſtrong Bridge was 
purpoſely built, and in the midit of it a Grate made with Croſs Barrs, no wi- 
der than was ſufficient for Men to thruſt in their Arms; cover'd with Boards 
above to avoid the Rain, and the Bridge ſo broad, that twelve might ſtand in a 
Rank on both Sides. 


dor; he of France came firſt to the Grate, accompany'd with twelve Perſons 


enter'd the Bridge on the other End, with his Brother the Duke of Clarence, 
the Earl of Northumberland, the Lord Haſtings his Chamberlain, and the 
Lord Chancellor with eight more; being himſelf gloriouſly adorn'd with Cloth 
of Gold, and wearing a black Velvet Cap richly beſet with Diamonds. Comines 
ſays that his very Preſence ſpoke hima King; and that both gracefully approaching 
the Grate, with a reverend Bow and Bending of the Knec, the two Monarchs 
embrac'd through the Partition with mutual Courtelic. Leuis firſt broke Si- 
lence, and declar'd, That he never coveted any Sight ſo much as This; and 
that he bleſs'd God who had brought them together to ſo glorious an End. 
After this the Biſhop of Ely, who was Chancellor of Eng/and, made an elo- 
quent and learned Oration; and then read the Articles of Peace, and demanded 
of the two Kings whether they were done with their full Conſents. Which 
being acknowledg'd, each of them laying one Hand upon the Miſſal, and the 
other upon the Holy-Croſs, took their ſolemn Oaths to obſerve the ſame. And 
then falling into a more familiar Converſation, Lewis with a pleaſanter Air 
told King Edward, That he would one Day invite him to Paris to viſit and 
court the fair Ladies of that City ; and if he ſhould chance to make any falſe 
Steps with them, he would aſſign the Cardinal of Bourbon for his Confeſſor ; 
by which he at once handſomly touch'd upon the Infirmities of both Perſons. 
After ſome Compliments, and more private Diſcourſes, both Kings parted with 


b b great 


349 


A Peace con- 


The Day approach'd, and the two Kings repair'd to the Place in great Splen- 4 raterwits 


according to Appointment; of whom John Duke of Bourbon, the Cardinal AM 
Brother, and Comines Lord of Argenton, were the Principal. King Edward France. 
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great Satisfaction; only Lewis began to be under ſome Fears that Edward's Cu- 
rioſity might carry him to Paris, the Delicacies of which City had invited tog 
many Engliſh Princes before. ; 11 

Many of King Edward's Servants were diſpleas d with this Agreement, be- a 
lieving he had not conſulted his own Honour; particularly one of them nam'd 
Lewis de Bretailles, who being with Comines, and demanded by him in how 
many Battels Edward had-been preſent, he anſwer'd In nine, and was vitto- 
rious in all, but in this you have made him loſe, for his Return into England 
without Fighting or Danger, will redound more to his Diſhonour, than all his 
Vittories have done to his Honour. Lewis _ inform'd of this Anſwer, {wore 
according to his Cuſtom That this Man's Mouth muſt of neceſſity be bridled 
and immediately caus'd him to be ſent for to dine with him, making great Of- 
fers to draw him to his Service; which being refus'd, he gave him a thouſand 
Crowns, with particular Promiſes to him and his Relations, if he would culti- 


The Artifices vate the Amity between England and France. Such Artifices was Lewis ob- 


5 . French lig d to uſe; and there were few Engliſb Lords, great in the Opinion of the 


State, but ſhar'd proportionably of his Bounty; even the ſcrupulous Duke or 
Cloceſter return d not home without a large Preſent both of Plate and Horſes. 
The Affection of the Lords was generally bought up, according to the ordinar 
Courſe in Markets; as they were worth more in King Edward's Eſtimation, 0 
was their Price rais d. The principal Men of Name who were in Penſion, 
were the Lord Haſtings, the Lord Howard, Sir John Cheyney, Sir Anthony 
St. Leger, and Sir Thomas Montgomery. Among theſe, beſides the preſent 
Gifts, he annually diſtributed ſixteen thouſand Crowns, and exacted from eve- 
ry Man an Acquittance; which none refus d to give but the Lord Haſtings, 
who declar d His Hand fhould not be ſeen among the King's Accounts at Pa- 
ris; but ſtill receiv'd the Penſion, which without that Formality was continu'd, 
At what rate King Lewis valu'd his Amity with England is eaſily to be judg'd 
by his profuſe Liberality; but how lawful it was in the Receivers, we will 
not ſtrictly determine. For tho in this King's Reign, as likewiſe in that of 
Henry the Seventh, many of the great Counſellors were in Penſion to Lewis 
and his Son Charles, yet it is hard to judge how it could agree with their Dig- 
nity; it being beneath a noble Mind to owe any Revenues to a Prince, whoſe 
Safety muſt never be in the firſt Place of their Care. | 


ay Ro King Edward having receiv'd the Mony agreed by Articles, and given his 


gland, 


Hoſtages, march'd to Calais in order to paſs over into England. It ſeem d very 
ſtrange to many, that after he had enter'd France with the nobleſt Army that 
any King of England had before, ſo ſmall a Sum ſhould cauſe him to return. 
Writers have had different Apprehenſions as to this Matter; but after all, con- 
ſidering King Edward's former Condition and Circumſtances, it was thought 
Wiſdom in him, after he had been fail'd by the Duke of Burgundy, deluded by 
the Earl of St. Paul, allur d by Lewis with Monies, Penſions, and chicfly 
with the Promiſe of ſo honourable and advantagious a Match, to withdraw, 
himſelf; avoiding thereby ſuch Snares into which the Contingencies of War 
might throw him, as well at home as abroad. And ſuch the Generality of his 


Friends accounted it; and when he return'd to London, he was receiv'd with 
the Acclamations and Triumphs of a Conqueror. 


V. The Remainder of this Reign, which continu'd about ſeven Years lon- A 
ger, was without any extraordinary Actions, and for the moſt part calm and s:. 
undifturb'd. The King enjoy'd his Dominions without any Moleſtation from 


Reg. I 5+ Foreign Enemies by means of the late Treaty with France: Burgundys Enml- 


ty did no ways trouble him, which was ſoon diverted another Way, to the Loſs 
of that Prince's Life: Scotland was in a ſafe Condition, by reaſon of the 
Truce, the Quality of her preſent Government, and the Want of Incourage- 
ment from France: And at home he found hiniſelf freed from all dangerous 


Oppoſers, 
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Helling. 
Stow. 


Moore, 


Holling, 


Oppoſers, who were come to their Ends either from the Sword in the Field, or 


the Ax on the Scaffold; of neither of which he was ſparing. The Liſe of The #ie 


oung Henry Earl of Richmond now in Bretaign, was what alone could give 
him real Trouble: He could not poſſibly live at Eaſe, and attend ſuch Pleaſures 
to which he was naturally addicted, ſo long as this Worm did gnaw upon his 
Heart; that Earl being the only Reli& of the Houſe of Lancaſter, who might 

robably deprive him of his Quiet and Kingdom, if he was not remov'd out 
of the World. In order to this he ſent Doctor Hillington and others, Ambut- 
ſadors to the Duke of Bretaign, with large Sums and fair Promiſes, T hat he 
deſignd to marry his eldeſt Daughter Eligabeth to the Earl of Richmond, by 


which all unhappy Cauſes of Diſſentions might be intirely extinguith'd. Ihe 


Ambaſſadors ſo far prevail'd upon the Duke, that he deliver'd the Earl to them, 
who conducted him to St. Malo's; where while they ſtay d for a fair Wind, the 
young Earl, by the ſubtle Contrivances of Peter Larndoes the Duke's T rea- 
{urer, who had not been well gratify'd by the Engliſß Ambaſladors, made his 
Eſcape, and fled to a Sanctuary; from whence reither Intreaties nor Promiſes 
could allure him. Nevertheleſs upon Landoes's Promiſe that he ſhould be fate- 
ly kept and confin d to that Place, the Ambaſſadors return'd home, and acquainted 
King Edward with the Duke of Bretaign's Courteſie in delivering him, and 
their own Negligence in ſuffering him to eſcape; affording no other Satisfaction 
than Landoes's Promiſes. King Edward diflembled his Concern, and the 
better to ſccure his Family, he created his eldeſt Son Edward Prince of 
Wales, &c. and his Second Son Duke of Jerk; giving the Order of Knight- 
hood to the Son and Heir of the Earl of Lincoln, and many others. He alſo 
created twenty four Knights of the Bath, of whom Brian Chiet-Juſtice, and 
Littleton a Judge of the Cog1mon-Pleas were two. 

King Edward being now in a great meaſure free from all Apprehenſions of Dan- 
ger, the better to give Luſtre to that Peace he had ſetled. began to addict himſelf to x 
profuſe Hoſpitality z a way of Greatneſs in which the Monarchs of Hand have 
in all Ages excecded the other Princes of Europe. And upon all ſolemn Ines, when 
Ceſſation from Labour licens'd the Vulgar to admire the glorious Outſide of a 
State, he ſhew'd a particular Grandeur to the Eye, by preſenting as well mar- 
tial Exerciſes in Juſts, Tiltings, Tournaments, and the like, as the ſofter En- 
tertainments of Wit and Ingenuity. Never any Prince was more familiar with 
his Subjects than King Edward; for now all Things ſucceeding without Inter- 
rupt ion, he ſet his Heart upon Pleaſures, which had hitherto been afflicted with 
continual Troubles; and frequently laying afide the State of a Prince, he often 
would freely converſe with the inferior Part of his People. At Windſor he 
ſent for the Mayor and Aldermen of London, with others, upon no other Oc- 
caſion than to hunt in his Company; and himſelf to eat, drink and be merry 
with them. As alſo another Time he did the like at Waltham, where he gave 
them a moſt friendly and familiar Entertainment, and ſent to their Wives two 
Harts, fix Bucks, and a Tun of Wine; which gain'd a nearer Affection than 
many greater Favours. He was wont often to court and converſe with beautiful 
Women, which Fault by King Leuis was noted and prevented as to the French 
Ladies; but in England he ſeem d to take his full Scope of Liberty: For be- 
ſides the Lady Lucy, formerly mention'd, and ſome others, by whom he had 
Iſſue, he kept three Concubines, who, according to his own Words, all excel/'d 
in very different Qualifications; One the merrieſt, another the wiſcſt, and the 
third the holieſt Harlot in the Kingdom, as owe whom no Man could get out 
of the Church, unleſs it were to his Bed, Ihe merrieſt was Fane Shore, Wife 
to a Citizen of London, in whom he took extraordinary Pleaſure; the other 
two were greater Perſons, but in their Humility were content to be nameleſs, 
and to forbear the Praiſe of thoſe Properties. 

In theſe Times of Eaſe and Pleaſure, Richard Duke of Gloceſter began to 


© ſhew his Ambition and Malice, which he chiefly levell'd againſt his own Bro- 


the Earl of 
Richmon.., 


but to no fur 


poſe. 


A. D. 
I 476. 
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of Peace. 


His Conceubine:. 
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Neſigns againſt 
the Duke of 
Clarence, 


Accuſations 
«guinft him, 


A. D. 


1478. 
Reg. 18. 
He 1: drowned 


in 4 Butt of 
AMalmeſey. 


Th» Misfor- 
tres of his 
Family, 


fn, 2 


ther the Duke of Clarence, a Prince of greater pe than did become a Brother 
and a Subject. As his Ruin was long defign'd, ſo there were three Things that 
concur'd to the bringing it about; the King's Suſpicion, the Queen's Hatred, and 
hisown Miſmanagenient; which latter would not have effected it without the other 
two. His former Rebellion and Alliance with the Earl of /Varwick were Faults lot, 
forgiven; yet ſtill there remain d a Fear that theſe old Inclinat ions, laid aſide 
for a preſent Advantage, might be reaſſum'd; eſpecially when he had the Pre- 
tence of an Agreement in Parliament, that he ſhould ſucceed to the Crown, yp. 
on the Failure of King Henry's Heirs. This Conſideration wounded the Queen 
to the Soul ; ſhe thought that if her Husband dy'd firſt, her Children would 
never ſucceed their Father; and ſhe was confirm'd in this 1055 by the Ru- 
mor of a Prophecy, That & ſhould be the firſt Letter of his Name that ſuc- 
ceeded King Edward; and this Duke's Name being George, it was thought he 
ſhould be the Murderer of Edward's Sons, which Gloceſter afterwards really 
was. To theſe, other Reaſons were added which render'd the former more ſu- 
ſpicious; his attempting to marry Mary only Daughter to the late Duke of Bur- 
gundy; in which the Queen oppos'd him, endeavouring to have marry'd her to 
her Brother the Earl of Rivers; ſo that their Diſguſts and the King's Jealoy- 
ſies were continually augmented. But the Imputations which gave ſome Colour 
to the Juſtification of his Condemnation, were, That he caus d a Report to be 
rais'd among the People that Thomas Burdet was unjuſtly put to Death, who 
had lately been executed only for wiſhing in a Pathon that the Horns of a 
Deer had been in the King's Belly: That the BOT us'd Negromancy and Poiſon, 
to bring ſuch as he hated to their Ends; That Edward was illegitimate, and 
not begotten by the Duke of Tor; That he had procur'd many to ſwear to him 
and his Heirs, without reſerving due Obedience to his Brother; and That he 
had pretended to the Crown by Virtue of the Contract made with Henry the 
Sixth. | i 

Theſe ſeveral Accuſations were brought publickly upon the Stage, and into 
open Parliament, where he was found guilty, and ſent cloſe Priſoner to the Tower 
of London. Here upon the eleventh of March he was ſecretly put to Death; 
the manner, as it 1s generally receiv'd, was by thruſting his Head into a Butt 
of Malmeſey Wine, by which he was ſuffocated. His Body was firſt expos'd, 
and then bury'd at Tewkesbury in Gloceſterſhire, by that of his Dutcheſs Iſabel 
Counteſs of Warwick, who being with Child, dy d of Polſon not long before. 
'The Death of this Prince, which may modeſtly be accounted the Vengeance of 
Heav'n, every where begot an extraordinary Cenfurez the unnatural Severity 
taking away all Excuſe from thoſe who moſt favour'd the King. It was gene- 
rally condemn'd, both in regard of the Manner, it being prodigious to be drown'd 
without Water upon dry Land; and of the Quality of the Perſon, he being the 
firſt Brother to any King of England that ever was attainted. King Edward, 
who had confented to it, was afterwards ſo afflicted with the Remembrance of 
it, that when any ſu'd for the Life of a condemn'd Man, he uſually cry'd out, 
Oh unfortunate Brother, who had no Man to intercede for him! This Prince 
left lſue behind him, Edward Earl of Warwick, and Margaret afterwards 
Counteſs of Salisbury, both Infants, and Followers of their Father's Misfor- 
tunes; He a continual Priſoner, at twenty four Years of Age, . beheaded under 
Henry the Seventh; and She, at ſixty two, loſt hers in the Reign of Henry the 
Eighth, which put a full Period to the famous Name of the Plantagenets. 
Ihe ſame Year in which the Duke of Clarence was murder d, the Nation was 


puniſh'd with ſuch a raging Peſtilence, that the Sword in fifteen Years betore 
devour'd not ſo many as this did in four Months. 


After the Death of the Duke of Clarence, King Edward ſoon began to give wr: 
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1479. another Face to his Temper and Diſpoſition; and from being affable and liberal, me 
Reg. 19. he became auſtere and covetous, to the great Wonder and Diſſatisfaction of 


Kyg Edward's his P 


Sewerities. 


cople. For whereas the Laws of England granted many Things in F _ 
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ir Kines, which the Kings themſelves ſeldom put in Execution, as being 

000 ful o Mer, he by 5 of thoſe Laws took ſuch Penalties as they who 
were rich incurr'd for want of punctual Obſervance of them; and making no 
Difference in reſpe& of Blood, Quality or Title, he made all forts of Men ap- 

rehend that he would become formidable to the whole Nation: For having 
abated the Courage of other Men by his Brother's Death, there were none that 
dar'd contradict him. But the greedy heaping up of Mony was ſo much the 
more monſtrous to him, becauſe it was contrary to his natural Temper; ſo that 
ſuch a Change ſeem'd to foreſhew 1 Death. In theſe Times Am- A. D, 
baſſadors were frequently ſent from ngland to France, and from France to | 480. 
England; the Former, that according to their Obligation, the French might Ras 
ſend for the contracted Lady Elizabeth Daughter to King Edward; and the . 
Latter to excuſe their Delays, charging it upon the Wars of Burgundy and the # Miſtakes. 
Low-Countries, in which all the chief Men in the Kingdom being employ'd, 
ſhe could not be ſent for in a manner becoming the Dignity and Greatneſs of 

both the Crowns. So as he who earneſtly deſires a Thing, is y' nothing more 

caſily deceiv'd than by the Confirmation of new Promiſes; Edward was caſie 

to believe, and Lewis made Advantage of his Falſhood, and brought about his 

Purpoſes of marrying his Son another Way; which if he had carry'd more 

openly, he could not have effected them. And King Edward being grown 

groſs in Body, and more unactive in Mind, ſeem d to reſt ſatisfy d with the Fame 

of his former Victories, and the preſent Enjoyment of his annual Tribute from 

France, which was duely paid into his Exchequer. So that they are not much 

miſtaken who ſay that the Eng liſb have generally won more Honour by Fight- 

ing than by Treaties. ; ; 

In theſe Times, James the Third of that Name, King of Scotland, ſent his A. D. 
Ambaſſadors into England, to move and treat of a Marriage between the Lad y 148r. 
Cicely, King Edward's ſecond Daughter, and his eldeſt Son Fames Prince of 1 
Scotland. King Edward and his Council thinking this Affinity might be both 5 8. bs 
honourable and profitable for England, did not only readily grant his Suit, Sons ”” 
but alſo furniſh'd him with certain Sums of Mony, that the Marriage ſhould 
not hereafter be interrupted; upon this Condition, that if the intended Marriage 
ſhould by any Accident be broken off, either on the Scotch or Engliſh Side, that 
then the Provoſt and Merchants of Edinburgh ſhould be bound for the Repay- 
ment of the Mony. All Hiſtories repreſent King James as a Man much ad- 
dicted to his own Will, and to deſpiſe the good Advice of his ancient Nobility, 
and his grave and faithful Counſellors z and that none might reprehend his 
Actions, he entertain'd and preferr'd Men of mean Birth and worſe Conditions; 
by whoſe evil Counſel he fo afflicted his Nobility with Exactions and Impriſon- 
ments, and ſome with Death, that divers of them choſe a voluntary Exile and 
liv'd in foreign Countries. Others he himſelf banith'd, particularly his ſecond 
Brother Alexander Duke of Albany, who was entertain'd by King Edward; and 
moreover caus'd the Veins of John his third Brother to be open'd, ſo that he 
bled to Death. Beſides this his Carriage towards his Brothers, Friends and No- 
bility, by the Inſtigation of the French King, who repin'd at this laſt League 
and Alliance, he neglected his Promiſe and Affinity made with King Edward, 
and caus d an Army to be rais'd in order to invade the Kingdom of England. 

And relying upon his own Valour and the Aſliſtance of France, he ſent a pe- 

remptory Meflage to King Edward, 'I'hat he ſhould not dare to aid his Siſter e King of 
the Dutcheſs of Burgundy againſt King Lewis, who was the Scots Ally; and 2 King 14. 
alſo with Threats ot War he commanded hun to deliver to his Ambaſſadors the ward. 

Duke of Albany, then reſiding in the Eugliſß Court; and laſtly to make full 
Satisfaction for all Damages done upon the Scorch Borders. A. D. 

King Edward not a little inrag'd at theſe falſe and diſhonourable Dealings, 148 2. 
even in the Winter Seaſon muſter'd his Men, prepar'd his Artillery, and fitted out Reg. 22 
his Navy, that nothing might be wanting in the following Spring: Which was 4 Far 4% 


no wmences. 
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no ſooner advanc'd, but he appointed for his Lieutenant his Brother Richard 
Duke of Gloceſter, who with the Earl of Northumberland, the Lords Stanley, 
Lovell, Greiſtock and others, with the Duke of Albany himſelf, march'd in 


to 


the North with an . of above twenty thouſand ſtrong. And firſt Gloceſter- 


beſieg'd the important Town of Berwick, and then marching forwards with 
reat Terror and Devaſtations, he enter'd the chief City Edinburgh, urging 
King James to perform his Covenants concerning the Marriage between Prince 
James his Son and the Lady Cicely, before agreed upon, and threatning Ruin 
and Deſtruction, if the Match was not conſummated. The Scorch Nobi— 
lity refle&ing upon their own imminent Danger, put to Death the King's 
wicked Counſellors, ordain'd the Duke of Albany Vicegerent of Scotland, 
and promis'd to repay the Mony receiv'd according to Covenants. After 
which with the Surrender of the ſtrong Town of Berwzck, which had been 
A Peace con- out of the Engliſh Poſſeſſion for twenty one Years, a general Peace was conclu- 
— ded between the two Nations. Whereupon not long after, Garter King at 
Arms was ſent into Scotland, with a formal Inſtrument in Writing to the Pro- 
voſt and Burgeſſes of Edinburgh, who had undertaken to disburſe the Mony, 
to ſignitie King Edward's Mind touching the Marriage intended, and to demand 
the {aid Sum by a tix'd Day, which was accordingly repaid. 


A. D. As King Edward was greatly diſappointed in the Marriage of his ſecond u. 


1483. Daughter to Scotland, ſo he met with a greater as to that of his eldeſt Daughter 
Reg. 23. to France. For the French King tinding the Daughter of Auſtria more proper 
8 23: for his Son's preſent Intereſt, deluded Edward with Shows of firm Faith, till 
he had effected his Purpoſe. The naming of this ſounded ſo harſhly in King 
Edward's Ears, that he would never ſuffer that String to be touch'd in his Pre- 

ſence, but ever believ'd that the French deſign'd honourably, tho the Truth of 

their Deſigns was confirm'd by the Duke of Auſtria's Ambaſſadors reſiding in 

Eng Edward England. Yet ſtill Edward would not fo much as entertain a Suſpicion againſt 
ee the French King, and therefore ſuffer d him to incroach upon thoſe Parts of 
Picardy that join'd to Calais, and to gain Time till it was paſt recalling. For 

then the Lord Howard returning from France, confidently told him, I hat he 

was preſent, and ſaw the Lady Margaret of Auſtria, Daughter to Duke Maxi- 

milian, Son to the Emperor Frederick, receiv'd into France with great Pomp 

and 2 and at Ambors contracted and eſpous d to the Dauphine. The 

King became ſo nicely ſenſible of this Abuſe, that he immediately reſolv'd up- 

on a Revenge; and every one with Chearfulneſs provided for War, the Clergy 

ſupplying in Monies what they could not do in Perſon. But while he was 

|  pathionately endeavouring to call Lewis to an Account for his Crimes, he was 
= ft ick. ſummon d by Death to give a full Account of all his own. Being ſeiz d by a 
| melancholy Fit, or as others ſay a Surfeit, and finding little Hopes of Recovery, 
he began to conſider the Vanity of all his Victories, which he had purchas d 

with the Expence of ſo much Engliſs Blood; and to reflect upon the deceitful 

Beauty of his ſenfual Pleaſures, which now appear'd with all the Marks of Hor- 

ror and Deformity. Then cauſing his Lords, which were then numerous in 

Court, to be ſent for, he upon his Bed pathetically recommended to them the 

Care of the young Princes his Sons; ſhewing them, That they being ſo young 


they ſtood in need of extraordinary Counſellors, which in the Diſtraction of 


private Contentions could hardly be found: That they having all a Relation 
to him, ſome by Blood, ſome by Affinity, all by Love and Duty, they were to 
join in a reciprocal Aﬀettion to each other, that the Conformity of their Minds 
might beget the like in their Actions, and in their Ends neceſſarily conducing 
to the Service of an Infant King, and the general Good of the Kingdom. 
Then reminding them of the innumerable Evils arifing from Civil Wars and 
Ditlentions, he 2 begg'd of God that out of his particular Goodneſs no 


ſuch might hereafter happen; but as this Favour was never to be expected 


without the forgetting of paſt Injuries, it caus'd him in the Name of ihe 


ſame 


C. 
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ſame God, and as the laſt Comfort he ſhould receive, to deſire of them all a 


mcere Forgiveneſs of any Injuries done by him. All that were preſent fell 


into Tears; and thoſe who had born greateſt Hatred freely ſhook Hands in To- 
ken of their laſt Obedience to the dying King; who being pleas'd with theſe 


outward Exvreſſions of Love, ſoon after expired in the forty ſecond Year of * Death. 


his Age, upon the ninth Day of Apri/, after a tumultuous, great and various 
Reign of twenty two Years, one Month, and five Days. 
The Manner of his Interment was thus: Firſt, the Cor 
the Navel to the Knees, and ſo laid naked upon a Board for ten or twelve 
Hours, to be view'd by all the Lords in London, as well as the Lord Mayor 
and his Brethren; and then he was ſeared. The next Day he was brought in- 
to St. Stephen's Chappel, where three Maſſes were ſung over him in the Morn- 
ing, and Dirige and Commendam in the Afternoon; at Night he was well 
watch'd by the Nobles and his Servants. In this manner he reſted eight Days, 
and on the ninth was convey'd to Weſtminſter Abby, born by ſeveral Knights 
and Eſquires, cover'd over by a large black Cloath of Gold, with a Croſs of 
Cloth of Silver, and above that a rich Canopy of Cloth Imperial fring d with 
Gold and black Silk, born by four Knights, having at the Corners four Ban- 
ners born by four other Knights, the firſt of the Trinity, the ſecond of our 
Lady, the third of St. George, and the fourth of St. Edward. The Lord 
Howard bore the King's Banner before the Body, and the Ollicers of Arms a- 
bout him on every Side. In the Herſe in Weſtminſter Abby, above the Body 
and Cloath of Gold, was a Perſonage in the Similitude of a King, in Royal 
Robes, and a Crown on his Head, a Scepter in one Hand, and a gilt Ball of 
Silver on the other, with a Croſs patee. After many Solemnities perform'd, 
the Body was plac'd in a Chariot drawn by (ix Horſes, and fo with great Pomp 
went to Charing-croſs, where the Chariot was cens'd, and from thence to Hon, 
and ſo to Eaton, where it was met by the Proceſſion of Mindſor. At the Ca- 
ſtle Gate the Arch-Bithop of Tork and the Bithop of Mincheſter cenſed the 
Corps; and from thence they pals'd to the new Church, where in the Quire 


was appointed an admirable wrought Herſe, being that Night watch'd by many 


Nobles and Eſquires of the Body, and was there bury'd with all Solemnities 


bentting ſo great and victorious a King. 
To ſay ſomething of his Perſon and Character, 


was cover'd from mis tntermens; 


Comines tells us That he was His Perſon and 


the goodlieſt Gentleman that ever his Eyes beheld, tall of Stature, fair of “ 


Complexion, and of a moſt noble Preſence; yer too much inclining to Fat and 
Groſsneſs in his latter Days. Yet the Gifts of his Mind ſcein'd to ſtrive for 
Priority with thoſe of his Body, having a moſt couragious Heart, and a mag- 
nanimous Diſpoſition, being politick in Counſel, witty in Converſation, and in 
Adverſity undaunted. In Battel he was bold and adventurous, being preſent in 
nine ſeveral Engagements, in which to his great Renown he always fought on Foot, 
and was ever victorious, He was far from being proud, yet very ambitious, 
and to gain his Ends, no Man was Maſter of more infinuating Methods than 
himſelf. In the midſt of all his ſhining Qualifications he could ſet no Bounds 
to his Luſt or his Ambition, in both of which he was remarkably puniſh'd. As 


to the former, it was obſerv'd that never Man was fram'd by Nature more apr 


to the Exerciſe of it, and whom amorous Courtſhip did leſs misbecome : Yet this 
Sin, tho black in the Eye of Heav'n, by Politicians is too often excus d in a 
Prince, as not generally injurious to his Subjects. But notwithſtanding that 
Opinion, beſides the fatal Example, if we.obſerve the Revolution of Kingdoms, 
we find no Iniquity in Princes ſo commonly puniſh'd: The Diſhonour of one 
Lady abus d often cauſes the Diſgrace of ſeveral Families, and mighty Factions 
joining for Revenge; for no Injuries like theſe are ſo cruel to human Nature, 
and with ſo little Patience diſſembled. For this King Edward was peculiarly 
puniſh'd in his Sons, who were both depriv'd of all Things by their unnatural 
Uncle; 
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Uncle; and there was ſo much Appearance of Right in that Uſurper, by their 
Father's Incontinency, that even an Act of Parliament was made to baſtardize 
them both. As to his Ambition, tho according to the exact Rules of lineal 
Succeſſion he had the neareſt Right to the Crown, yet conſidering the innume- 
rable Perjuries, Treaſons, Bloodſheds, and other Calamities that brought him 
and ſecur'd him in the Throne, his and his Father's Actions were leſs juſtifia- 
ble than thoſe of many real Uſurpers: And all thoſe Victories he obtain d, 
were againſt his own Nation, and his greateſt Adverſaries were in Conſangui— 
nity with him; ſo that he may more ee be ſaid to have let himſelf Blood, 
than his Enemies; or rather for the Preſervation of his own Body, to have cut 
off his principal and moſt neceſſary Limbs. The Hand of Heav'n lay heavy 
upon his Generation, and notwithſtanding all his Succeſs he was deſcended from 
a moſt unfortunate Family, he being the only Male of all his Houſe, except a 
Child of Richard the Third, that dy'd a natural Death, after it claim'd the 
Crown. His Grand-Father the Earl of Cambridge was beheaded at Southamp- 
ton; the Duke of Tor- his Father flain before Sandall; of his three Brothers, 
the Earl of Rutland was {lain in cold Blood, the Duke of Clarence drown'd in 
a Butt of Malmeſey, and the Duke of Gloceſter, after he had ſtrangled his Ne- 
phews, loſt his Kingdom and Life in Battel. So that we meet with no Trage— 
dy, whether true or fabulous, where we find ſo many various and cruel Deaths 
as in this Family. Beſides two Sons, King Edward left ſeven Daughters, of 
whom Elizabeth the Eldeſt met with good Fortune, and was marry'd to King 
Henry the Seventh: C:cely was marry'd to Vicount Wells, and after that to ano- 
ther, but had Iſſue by neither: Anne marry'd to Thomas Howard Duke of 
Norfolk, whoſe Children dy'd all young: Bridget was a Nun in Dartford: 
Mary promis'd to the King of Denmark, but dy'd before Marriage: Margaret 


dy'd young: Catharme was marry'd to Milliam Courtney Earl of Devonſhire, 


and he had Edward Earl of Devonſhire, who dy'd without Iſſue in Padua in 
the Year 1556. k 


In this Reign flouriſh'd ſeveral Men eminent for Arts and Learning, as well 


as Valour, as Thomas Littleton a famous Judge of the Common Pleas, who 


brought a great Part of the Law into Method which before was confus'dly di- 
ſpersd: John borteſcue a Judge, and Chancellor of England, who was famous 
for underſtanding the Laws and Conſtitution of England: John Harding and 
Malliam Caxton, both Writers of the Engliſb Hiſtory : Scogan a learned Gen- 
tleman, and a Student of Oxford, who for his pleaſant Wit and jocular Con- 
ceits was call'd to Court. And that which now began to give new Incourage- 


The An of ment to Learni 


Printing. 


ng was the famous Art of Printing, which was firſt found out 
in Germany by 2 Gutterberghen about the Year 1440, or ſomewhat later, 
and was brought into England by William Caxton, a Mercer of London, am 


probably the fame with the Hiſtorian, who firſt pradis'd the ſame in the Ab 
y of Weftminſter, Anno Dom. 1571, and the eleventh of this Reign. 


SECT 


— 
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Containing two Months, and twelve Days. 


The Hiſtory of King EDWARD the Fiſth. 
1 I. ING Edward the Fourth left two Sons behind him, Edward Prince A. D. 
I | K of Wales, twelve Years and five Months old, and Richard Duke of 148 

I Tork, about nine Years of Age. The firſt of theſe by all Writers is „ * 

b call'd by the Name of King Edward the Fifth, as being lawful and rightful Reg. 0. 
Heir to the Crown of England, and was accordingly proclaim'd King. But if Young Edward 
we conſider the Nature of his Reign, it may rather be call'd an Inter-regnnm, 1% — 
or perhaps more properly the Tyranny of Richard the Third, who from the 
Death of King Edward the Fourth, both rul'd as a King, and rag'd as a T'y- 
rant. Of this Man, who was now Duke of G/oce/ter, we are told ſtrange Sto- 
ries, as to his monſtrous Birth, his deformed Perſon, and his barbarous Diſpo- 
ſition; of all which we have not ſo much Certainty, as that, his Ambition had 
long prompted him to uſurp the Crown of England. This was in part diſco— 
ver d by means of one Miſtlebrote, who in the ſame Night that King Edward 
dy'd, haſtily went to one of the Duke's Friends in the City call'd Porter, and 
rouſing him out of his Bed, declar'd that King Edward was departed. Jo whom 
the other with great Satisfaction reply d, Then will my Maſter the Duke of 
Gloceſter be King. This ſoon appear'd in the Event; tho' at that Time the 
Duke was in the North of England; for which Reaſon the Lord Haſtings, 
then Lord Chamberlain, ſent an immediate Expreſs to him of the King his Bro- 
ther's Death; acquainting him withal, that he had committed the young King, 
the Queen, and his other Children, to his Care and Government; and like- 
wiſe putting him in mind, how neceſlary it was for him ſpeedily to repair to 
3 But the Duke of Gloceſter needed no Spur to ſet him forwards, who 
was already in a full Career; and as he had long projected how he might attain 
to the Crown, he now found the Way more open than ever. 

Young Prince Edward, now call'd King, was at Ludlow in Shropſhire when 

his Father dy'd, where he had liv'd for a conſiderable Space, in Order to awe 
the Melſb. Here he had many of his Mother's Relations s him; but Sir An- 
thony Woodvite the Lord Rivers was appointed his chief Counſellor and Director. 

This placing ſo many of the Queens Friends about the young Prince was thought to 
be good Policy in her; but the Duke of Gloceſter turn d it to their Deſtruct ion, and The Duke of 
upon that Ground laid the Foundation of all his unhappy Fabrick. For whom- 1 = 
ſocver he found either diſpleas'd at them, or Friends to himſelf, he diſcover'd Ie Crown. f 
his Thoughts to them, ſome by Words, and ſome by Writings and ſecret Meſ- 
ſengers, That it was not to be ſuffer'd either ia Reaſon or Policy, that the 
young King their Maſter ſhould be in the Hands and Cuſtody of his Mother's 
Relations, ſequeſter'd in a manner from their Company and Attenaance, who 
were far ſuperior to them both in Birth and Merits. With theſe and the like 
Inſinuations, he ſoon ſet ſeveral on Fire who were but too apt to kindle into a 
Flame; eſpecially the Duke of Buckingham, and the Lord Chamberlain Ha- 
ſtings, both of great Power and Authority. Theſe two, not having ſo much 
Affection for each other, as Hatred to the Queen's Party, agreed in this Point 
with the Duke of Gloceſter, That they would intirely remove from the King's 
Society all his Mother's Friends, under the Name of Enemies to the Publick. 
This firſt Step gain d, the Duke of Gloceſter, underſtanding that the Lords then ai roticy 
about the King delign'd to bring him to be crown'd at London, accompany'd 
with ſuch a Power of their Friends, that it would be difficult for him to effect 
bis Purpoſe, without ſuch Numbers as would raiſe the Appearance of a Rebel- 

Cecc lion; 
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lionz he therefore ſecretly and by various Methods caus'd the Queen to be per- 

ſuaded That if her Son came to London with ſuch a numerous Retinue it 

would cauſe many Miſchiefs, and adminiſter Matter of Suſpicion and Jealoy- 

ſies to ſeveral who were but lately reconcil d. Upon this the Queen ignorant- 

ly in all Haſte ſent to her Son, and her Brother; earneſtly requiring them, for 

ſome Cauſes known to her ſelf, to diſmiſs their Guard; which was the ſooner 

obey'd, becauſe the Duke of Gloceſter himſelf, and other Lords of his Party, 

wrot to the King ſo reverently, and the reſt ſo lovingly, that without any great 
Suſpicion the King mov'd forwards with an inconſiderable Train. 

He goei to men This ſecond Work effected, Glocefter, Buckingham, and ſeveral Lords, re- 
2 ſolv'd to meet the King in his Paſſage; and coming to Northampton, where the 
ron, King was arriv'd, pretending it was incommodious for ſo many to lodge in the 
ſame Place, they caus'd the King to go to Stony-Stratford, twelve Miles fur. 

ther. But the two Dukes ſtay'd f and under Pretence of Honour kept 

the Earl Rivers with them, and feaſted him with ſuch Demonſtrations of Joy, 

and ſo unuſual, that if Opinion had not blinded him, he might have eaſily di- 

{cover'd the Deceit. Upon his going to his Lodgings, the two Dukes caus'd 

the Keys of the Gates to be brought to them, to ſecure any from going out; 

and ſpending the greateſt part of the Night in Counſel and Advice, early in the 

Morning they ſent to all the neighbouring Villages where their Servants were 

billetted, ordering them to be ready on Horſeback, and ſecure the Way to 
Stony-Stratford from all Paſſengers going thither. A ſtrange Diligence, which 

yet wrought no Impreſſion in ſuch as obferv'd it; believing it to be done that 

none might come to the King beſore themſelves. But Rivers was of another 

Opinion, and after ſeveral Conjectures, he reſolv'd to go himſelf, and diſcover 

the Bottom of the Deſign; but upon his firſt Appearance, they roughly charg'd 

him with endeavouring to keep them from the King and ruin them, which he 
22 ſhould not be able to effect; and 1 interrupting him when he was 
ners making a Reply, they committed him to the Cuſtody of ſome of their own Ser- 
vants. Then haſtning to Stony- Stratford, they found the King juſt mounting 

his Horſe, to whom they addreſs'd themſelves with the utmoſt Reverence, and 

he as lovingly receiv'd them, without conceiving their Deſigns. Then coming 

up to the Lord Richard Gray, Brother to the Marqueſs Dorſet, and half-Bro- 

ther to the King, they immediately accus'd him of joining with his Brother 

the Marqueſs and his Uncle Rivers to get the Government of the King and 

Kingdom into their own Hands, and ſowing Diviſions among the Nobility: In 

order to which the Marqueſs had taken out of the Tower of London all the 

Royal Treaſure, and had ſent Men to Sea for dangerous Deſigns. To which 

the young King calmly made Anſwer, That for what concern'd the Marqueſs, 

he was ignorant, becauſe of his Abſence ; but for his Uncle Rivers and his 

Brother Richard, he was ſure they could not be guilty, becauſe they had al- 

ways been in his Company. To this Buckingham reply'd, His Majeſty was 
deceiv'd; that their Deſigns were conceaÞd from him; and that they did not 

al it's deſerve to be excus'd by ſo good a Prince. And immediately they arreſted the 
thers, Lord Richard, with Sir Thomas Vaughan and Sir Richard Hawte in the 
King's Preſence; and the King inſtead of going forwards was brought back with 

his Company to Northampton. Such of his Attendants as Gloceſter durſt not 

truſt were remov'd, and others put in their Place; at which the poor King 

could not refrain from Tears; having only the Name of a King, and wanting 

Age and Power to defend himſelf, as well as his Kindred and Servants. And 

that Diſſunulation might not be wanting, even where there was no Occaſion, 

the Duke of Gloceſter the next Day ſent a Diſh of Meat from his own Table 

to the Earl Rivers, deſiring him to be at Eaſe, for all ſhould be well with 

him. he Earl handſomly baulking the former Injury, return'd Thanks for 

the Honour done to him, and deſird the Meſſenger that he would carry it to 

his Nephew Richard, For he being young, and unaccuſtom d to e 5 

lebe 
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flood more in need of this Favour. This feign'd Courtelie was like the Light- 
ning that foreruns Thunders; for after many Change of Priſons, they were all 
brought to Pont fract, and afterwards loſt their Heads. ; 

The News of theſe Tranſactions was brought to the Queen in the Night, 
who immediately gueſs d at the Duke's Deſign: She too late repented the Coun- 
ſel given to her Brother to disband his Forces; and apparently ſaw her own 
Danger, but much more that of her ſecond Son the Duke of ork, and her 
Daughters. At the ſame Hour ſhe fled with her Children from her Palace, and — 1 wg 
took Sanctuary in Meſtminſter, to the great Compaſſion of all that ſaw ſo much — : 
Hurry and Precipitation at that unſeaſonable Time. The Lord Haſtings had 
receiv'd the like Advice, but with contrary Sentiments: He could but rejoice 
at the Queen's Sufferings; but loving King Edward and his Children, he after 
Midnight diſpatch'd a Gentleman to the Arch-Biſhop of Tork, Lord-Chancel- 
lor of England, who with Difficulty being brought in, acquainted him with 
what had been done to the young ng and his Friends; not concealing the 
Queen's flying to Sanctuary, but at the ſame I ime aſſuring him, All would be 
well. The Arch-Biſhop haſtily anſwer'd, Be it as well as it will, it will ne- 
ver be ſo well as we have ſeen it; and as ſoon as the Gentleman departed he 
aroſe from his Bed, and cauling all his Family to do the ſame, and to arm 
themſelves, he took the Great Seal, and went with them to the Queen. There 
he found nothing but Haſte and Confuſion, People juſt! ing each other, ſome 
carry ing in Goods, others going out to fetch more; and Sighs and Lamentati- 
ons every where. The . ſelf was ſeated by her Children in the moſt 
diſconfolate Manner upon the Ground; whom the Chancellor comforted with The Arch-Bi- 
ſuch Reaſons as Hope then could ſuggeſt, acquainting her with what the Cham- — 2 
berlain Haſtings had let him know; conceiving that he who had been oblig'd ; 
to the late King would join with his Children and Family. But the Queen 
loathing to hear that Name, reply d That he was the Man that endeauour'd 
the utter Extirpation of her Blood. The Arch- Biſhop not able to diſſuade her 
from that Opinion, diſcourſing from the leaſt Dangers to the greateſt, aſſur'd 
her That if any other King ſhould be crown'd but her eldeſt Jon, they would 
crown the Duke of York, who was now in her Poſſeſſion: Upon which he 
deliver'd to her the Great Seal of England, for the Lie and Benetit of that Son, 
and ſo departed about Day-light, not then weighing the Importance of this De- 
livery, nor how prejudicial it might be to him. But being return'd home, and 
ſeeing from his Window the Thames cover'd with Boats till'd with G/oceſter's 
Servants, watching if any went by Water to Sanctuary; and hearing that there 
were Tumults and Cabals in the City, Lords and others appearing in Arms, he 
conſider'd that he had been too rath in parting with the Great Seal to the 
Queen, who could reap no Advantage by it; and thereupon privately ſent for 
= ain, and after that carry'd it, according to Cuſtom, openly in the Sight of 

1 Men. | 

In the mean Time the Commotions in the City encreas'd; moſt believing 
that the Proceedings at Northampton were caus'd to hinder the Coronation, 
and more Troubles might have follow'd, had not the Lord Haſtings at a pub- 
lick Aſſembly aſſur d them, That Rivers, Gray and the reſt were impriſon'd for 
certain * againſt the Dukes of Gloceſter and Buckingham, as would 
appear by aue Proceſs of Law. That no Doubt was to be made of the Duke 
of Gloceſter, ſince. he had always continu'd faithful to the King; but to ſu- 
ſpect it might prove of dangerous Conſequence, and if they did not lay down 
their Arms with the ſame Facility they had taken them up. This Afſirance 
quieted the greateſt Part of the People, eſpecially when they underſtood the 
King was coming, attended by the Duke his Uncle with all manner of Reſpect; 
as alſo that among Rvers's Carriages certain Barrels full of Arms were found; 
which tho not much regarded by the wiſer Sort, yet Gloceſter's Adherents in- 
fiſting much upon it, it rais d Doubts in ſome who otherwiſe would not have 

| Cccc 2 been 
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The young King been perſuaded to it. The King, met by the Lord Mayor of London, the 
enters London. Sheriffs and Aldermen, all in Scarlet, accompany'd with five hundred Citizens 
on Horſeback, cloath'd all in Purple, enter'd the City the fourth Day 

of May, in the firſt and laſt Year of his Reign. The ſubtle Duke of Gloceſter 

ſhew'd ſuch Appearance of Reverence and Affection to the King his Nephey, 

The Duke of that he chang d their former Suſpicions into a high Eſteem for him. Inſomuch 
Cw of that when a Protector was to be choſen in Council, as was uſual in the Mino- 
„. Land. rity of Kings, he without any Contradiction was nominated for the Perſon; 
not only as a Relation and a Friend, but as moſt loyal, affectionate, and fitteſt 

for that great Charge. At this Council many were remov'd from their Offices; 
particularly the Arch-Biſhop of Tork, and not without ſharp 2 for ha- 

ving left the Great Seal with the Queen. He was fucceeded by Doctor Ruge/ 

Biſhop of Lincoln, a Man wiſe and experienc'd, and one of the moſt learned 

in the Nation. Divers Lords and Knights were appointed to fll up Vacancies; 

but the Lord Chamberlain and ſome others ſtill retain'd their Places. 


IT. The Duke of Gloceſter, now Protector, having gain d ſo much Advan. 4 
tage, reſolv'd to proceed to the utmoſt ; but his main Diffieulty was that he 
could not free himſelf from one Brother without the other; and if the Elder 
was deſtroy'd, the Duke of Tork the Younger would ſtill ſucceed. In this he 
was to uſe his beſt Policy ; for the Queen being ſuſpicious of him, and the 
young Duke in a Place not to be violated, he could reach him only by Deceit 

ws Endea- Or Sacrilege. Therefore at the next Meeting of the Lords in Council he re. 
or” Fo, Preſented the Queen as ughly culpable in detaining the Duke of Tork in San- 
ther into his ctuary, when the Honour, the Health and Conveniency of the King his Bro. 
Poſſeſſon. ther requir'd his Preſence and Company with him in his Palace. After ſome 
further Allegations and Aggravations, he declar'd, That ihe Coronation could 

not be compleated without Scandal, while the Duke of York, who was to be 

next the King in that Solemnity, continu'd in a Sanctuary, 4 Shelter only for 
Criminals and Delinquents; affording Matter to the common People to judge 
according to their Ignorance, and to Foreign Princes according to the Appea- 

rance of falſe Suppoſitions, which muſt redound to the Diſhonour and Preju- 

dice of them all. Therefore in his Opinion, ſome Perſon ſhould be ſent to the 

ueen, whom ſhe did not miſtruſt, yet ſuch as would be zealous of the 

onour of the King and Council, who might rectiſie her, and let her know 

what Injury ſhe did to all. And if this did not prevail, the Duke of York 

ought by regal Power to be taken from his Priſon, and brought to the King 

his Brother. He propos'd the Cardinal Arch-Biſhop of Tor“ for this Deſign, 

remitting himſelf to their Pleaſure, if they ſhould not approve of him, from 

which he profeſs d Le would not diſſent. They all commended his Opinion, 

and agreed with him, that if the Duke was not remov'd, Inconveniencies might 

enſue. But the Cardinal, with ſome Eccleſiaſticks there preſent, was of another 

Opinion, ſo far as related to taking him by Force, alledging, That the Sanity 

of the Place was inviolable upon many Accounts; but he hop that Force 

would be needleſs, ſince the Queen in Reaſon would deliver him up ; which if 

ſhe ſhould not do, the Fault was not to be attributed to her, nor him: Not to 

him, becauſe he would not be failing in his Duty; nor to her, ſhe being ex- 

cuſable in reſpett of her Maternal Afﬀettion, and the Weakneſs of her Sex. But 

ge Duke of the Duke of Buckingham not approving theſe Circumſpections, with an Oath 
Joins #7 bin. cry'd out, That the Queen well knew ſhe had no Cauſe of Fear ; that her 
Fears were merely fictitious, and of Malice; and if ſhe would be believ'd be. 

cauſe her Kindred were hated according to their Deſerts, ſhe ſhould diſtinguiſh 

between thoſe who were of Kin to her, and thoſe ſo to the Royal Blood. 

That her Kindred had given Cauſe for Hatred, as ſhe her ſelf had done 

through her own Malignity; but in her extending it to the Duke of York, the 
Diſtribution was too large and odious. That he likewiſe had the Honour to be 
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of Kin to him, nor would he in his Leal for his Service give way to any Per- 
4Y ſon, no not to his own Mother; who ſince ſhe deſir'd to keep him, not without 
3 Danger and Scandal, his Opinion was that he ought to be taken from thence. 
4 Then he diſcours d largely of the Uſe and Abuſe of Sanctuaries, concluding That 
: the Duke of York was mcapable of the Uſe of them; and it was no Abuſe 
4 to take any Perſon from thence when it WAS with a Deſign to do him good. 
b All the Council joining with him in this Opinion, it was refolv'd That if the 
Cardinal could not prevail with his Perſuaſions, he ſhould be taken . Force, 
and brought to them. This being concluded, they all remov'd to the Star- 
Chamber, as the neareſt Place, there to expect what would be the Iſſue. 

The Cardinal went with ſeveral Lords, either becauſe the Protector would The Arch. h. 
not truſt a Matter of that Weight to a ſingle Man, or becauſe the Appearance — 7. = 
of ſo many might make the Queen perceive 1t was not he alone that defir'd the Ben. 
Delivery of her Son, and that the might ſee her Danger if the refus'd. The 
Cardinal firſt told her, That he was ſent by the Protettor and the Priuy-Coun- 
cil to let her know how much her detaining of the Duke of York in that Place 
had given Offence to them and others; as if one Brother liv'd in Danger, and 
could not be preſeru d but by the other's Life. Therefore they deſir'd and ex- 
pitted to have the Duke ſet at Liberty, and to have him brought to his Bro- 
ther, where he might live anſwerable to his Condition and Quality. After 
further Diſcourſe, finding her altogether averſe to any Compliance, he pro- 
ceeded to Perſuaſions and Arguments drawn from Nature and Affection, as well 
as Prudence and Policy, and to inform her, That ſbe neither ought nor could 
keep him in Janctuary, and that taking of him by Force would be no Violation 
a it. To all theſe ſhe gave diſtin& and rational Anſwers, and began freely to 

«lare the Apprehenſions ſhe had from the Protector; which became uneaſie to 
the Cardinal who had a better Opinion of him. So that growing warm, in 
ſome Paſſion he told her, He was not come to argue with her, but to demand He perſuade; 
the Duke, and if ſhe would deliver him up, he would pawn both his Body , eto 
and Soul for his Safety. If ſbe refus'd, he would leave her to her ſelf, find.- F f 
ing her fix'd iu a Belicf that they all wanted Underſtanding or Fidelity; the 
former, in being ſo dull as not to percerve the Protector Deſigns, and the 
latter, in procuring her Jon to be deliver'd into the Hands of one who would 
deſtroy him. 

The poor Queen was now reduc'd to great Perplexities, haſtily weighing 

within her ſelf the divers Hazards ſhe ran whether the deliver'd Him or not. 

By delivering him, the conſider d the Miſchiefs that might happen both to him 

and his Brother: In detaining him, ſhe fear'd that the Protector would imme- 

diately come in Perſon and take him; and the wanted Time to provide againſt 

this; many Things were requir'd in ſending him elſewhere, none of which 

were like to ſucceed. And not having thought of it before, the knew not whe- 

ther to ſend him; ſhe had not appointed People to conduct him; the had not 

Time enough to keep the Secret undiſcover'd, and him from being intercepted. 

Finding the Miſchief greater in letting him go by Force, than by Choice, the be- 

gan to hope her Suſpicions might be falſe: She did not doubt the Cardinal's 

good Intentions, nor yet theirs who were with him; ſhe was ſatisfy d they were 

not corrupted, but not ſure they might not be deceiv'd; theretore her appear- 

ing to believe them would oblige them. Wherefore taking the young Duke by 

the Hand 1n the Preſence of all ſhe ſpoke thus, My Lord, and all my Lords; 35, e 

I am neither ſo unthinking as to doubt your Underſtanding, nor ſo ſuſpicious conſents to 2 

as to miſtruſt your Fidelity ; of which I deſign to make you ſuch a Proof, liver him. 

that if either were wanting in you, would vring me to infinite Sorrow, the 

Realm to incurable Damage, and you all to indelable Reproach. For J here 

Preſent to you the Perſon, whom I doubt not but I could have kept beyond 

Oppoſition; tho at the ſame Time I am ſure there are ſome ſuch mortal Ene- 

mes jo my Blood, that if they thought there was any of it in their own Bodies, 
| they 
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they would open their Veins to let it out. We have alſo Experience that the 
Thirſt of Government knows no Kindred ; and if Brothers have not been 
ard, much leſs ſhall Nephews eſcape. Each of my dear Children is the 
vther's Defence, while they are aſunder, and each of their Lives lye in the 
other's Body 3 this moſt tender Point, I here reſign one into 
jour Hands, and the other in him, that I may at all Times redemand them of 
you both before God and all the World. Then aſſuring them of her Confidence 
in their Abilities and Loyalty, ſhe concluded thus, One Thing J conjure you, 
by the Truſt his Father ever had of you, and by the Truſt I now fs 
Hands, that as iy as you think my Fears too great, you would be as cautious 
that your own be not too ſmall, After which, turning to the young Duke, 
with the moſt ardent Affection ſhe cry'd, Farewel my dear ſweet Son, the Lord 
be thy Protector! let me kiſs thee now, leſt I never kiſs thee more. Then 
with Kiſſes, Bleſſings, and a mingling of Tears, ſhe deliver'd him to the Lords, 
who immediately brought him to the Star-Chamber, where with longing Ex- 
dat ions, and the kindeſt Careſſes he was receiv'd by his Uncle. He brought 
bim to the King his Brother, who was lodg'd in the Biſhop's Palace near 
The Xing end St. Pauls; from whence, with great Pomp and Shew of Honour, they were 


une, both convey'd to the fatal Tower, from whence they never departed. 
foe Lower, | 


into your 


III. The Protector having gain d ſuch a ſignal Advantage, ſtill wanted the u. 
Aſſiſtance of ſome particular Men, eſpecially the Duke of Buckingham, who 
till now probably did not know the Bottom of his Defigns. There were great 
Inducements for him to join with the Protector; particularly he had ſo of- 
fended the young King in impriſoning his Relations, that in due Time he could 
expect nothing leſs than a ſevere Revenge, whether he liv'd, or they eſcapd. 
The Protector had provided himſelf of a Guard, and arm'd himſelf while no 
Man thought of it; truſting the Management of his Affairs to none but thoſe 
whoſe Fortunes totally depended upon him. He ſet Spies about Buckingham, 
thinking it impoſſible he ſhould be equally wicked with himſelf, not having 
the like Deſigns ; and was reſolv'd, if he found him defective, to be his im- 
mediate Ruin. He made uſe of his moſt profeſs'd Friends; and no Wonder if 
they were Traitors, ſince the Conformity of evil Inclinations had caus'd the 
Friend(hips between them and their Maſter. Yet had not Buckingham join d 
A Alliance heartily, but upon very advantagious Conditions; for when he oblig'd himſelf 
—_— „ to make the Protector King, the other oblig'd himſelf to take the Duke's Daugh- 
rhe Duke of ter in Marriage to his only Son, promiſing with this the Earldom of Hartford, 
Buckingham. claim'd by him as his Inheritance; which being deny'd him by the late King 
was the firſt Cauſe of his Defection, by that revenging himſelf upon his Chil- 
dren. Moreover of his free Motion he promis'd him a great Part of the Trea- 
{ure left by King Edward, together with a large Proportion of the Wardrobe. 
Theſe Things being fix'd, they erected a new Council, conſiſting of the greateſt 
Men, to treat of Matters belonging to the Coronation, that they and the Peo- 
ple at preſent might be amus'd with a Belief of the Reality of it; and to that 
End they commanded the abſent Lords to repair to London, and aſſiſt at the 
Solemnity. Befides this they had a private Council conſiſting of certain ſelect 
Perſons, who treated of the Means how to bring the Protector to the Throne; 
ſo that while both the Arch-Biſhops, the Biſhop of Eh, the Lords Stanley and 
Haſtings, with others, were buſying themſelves about an unneceſſary Ceremony 
to eſtabliſh a lawful King, they treated how to eſtabliſh in his Place an unlaw- 
, {ul Tyrant and Uſurper. The firſt Council was compos d of many of the belt 


Rank. The ſecond of few, and thoſe of the worſt Condition; but the Protector 
Dealings not being eaſily penetrated, the People began to murmur, tho they 
could not gueſs at the real Miſchief intended. It was impoſſible from ſo many 
Circumſtances and vain Delays as were by this Council propos'd to the other, 
but Jealouſies would ariſe. All which were encreas d by the Protector's taking 
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Looks, and biting his Lips, he tor a while kept Silence. At laſt he demanded 


from the Tower all the King's Servants, and placing his own in their Room; 
ſo that the King was ſoon left deſtitute of all Manner of Company, Magnifi- 
cene and Regal Splendor; all which were in reality convey'd over to the Houſe 
and Perſon of the Protector. 

Among thoſe who were admitted into the ſecret Council there was one Cate/- 
by, a Man well skill'd in the Laws of the Land; who being imploy'd by the 
Lord Chamberlain Haſtings in all his Affairs, and by his Favour advanc'd in 
the Court, had won ſuch Credit with all Men, eſpecially in Leiceſterſpire, 
where the ſaid Lord was very powerful, as nothing was tranſacted without 
him : So that being a Creature of his, and by his Means highly in favour, the 
Chamberlain thought he would never fail to inform him of any thing of mo- 
ment done in that Council, eſpecially if it might be prejudicial to him. But 
Gratitude having forſaken him who had loſt all Loyalty, he was the Original 
of many enſuing Evils. For the Lord Stanley juſtly doubting this Cabinet 
Council, had endeavour'd to croſs it, by the Favour and Aſliſtance of many 
who likewiſe fear'd it, had not the Lord Chamberlain prevented him, relying 
wholly upon Cazesby's Fidelity. The Protector naturally lov'd the Chamber- 
lain, he having always been his Friend, and one from whom he had receiv'd 
Kindneſſes, in the King his Brother's Time; nor had he refolv'd upon his Ru- 
in, had he not fear'd to have met with Oppoſition, if he ſhould diſcover his Se- 
crets to him. He therefore imploy'd Catesby to uſe his utmoſt Endeavours to 
bring him intirely to his Side. But Catesby either perform'd it not at all, or if 
he did, he gave the Protector ſuch a ſiniſter Account, that changing his Love 
into Hatred, he reſolv'd to have his Life; yet treating him with his uſual Con- 
tidence, he by that gain'd two Advantages. He caus'd him to be flower in ex- 
ecuting ſuch Reſolutions as he might have done againſt him; and he the more 


dextrouſfly brought about his own Deſigns to the other's Ruin, while he Icaſt 4 Den + 
thought of it. Inſomuch that when the Chamberlain acquainted Catesby with £277 the Lord 


the Jealouſies this ſecret Council had rais'd in many, thinking to gain from him 
ſome Aſſurance, he not only gave him no Satisfaction, but perſuaded the Pro- 
tector to diſpatch him as ſoon as he could, as if his Life was fatal to his Deſigns. 
An Advice politickly taken by the Protector, tho not given out of Zeal to his 
Service, as it ſeem'd to be; but that by his Death Catesby might enter into the 
plenary Authority, which the Chamberlain ſolely had in his Country. 

The Protector having fix d his Reſolution, upon the thirteenth Day of June, 
three Hours before Noon, he came into the Tower to the Lords in Council, 
who were ſetling the approaching Coronation. At his firſt Entrance he civilly 
ſaluted all the Lords preſent, excuſing himſelf for coming ſo late; and divert- 
ing his Diſcourſe he defir'd the Biſhop of EH to fend for a Diſh of Strawber- 
ries from his Garden at Holborn, ſaying he had never eaten better. The Bi- 
ſhop taking it for a Favour, immediately ſent for them; while he ſoon after ri- 
ling up, deſir d the Lords to diſpence with his Abſence for a ſhort Space. With- 
in leſs than an Hour he return'd with ſuch a ſevere and fierce Countenance as 
made them all amaz'd; and being ſate down, with angry Eyes, and frowning 


of them, What Puniſhment they deſerv'd who had plotted his Deſtruction, 
who was next in Blood to the King, and by Office his and the Kingdom's 
Protector? This Queſtion ſtartled the Council, not knowing for whom it was 


| Ittended, tho' each was ſatisfy'd with his own Innocence. The Chamberlain 


2 all ſilent, very readily made Anſwer, That they ought without Excepti- 
on to be puniſb d as Traitors. To which the reſt aſſenting, the Protector ſaid, 


Haſtings. 


It was his Brother's Wife, and others with her; at which thoſe who favour'd 25, ee 
the Queen were much concern d. But the Chamberlain, who fear d it was ſome {;,."* 


of his own Friends, was overjoy'd when he heard the Queen nam'd; tho he 
was ill pleas'd, that he was not before made privy to this Matter, as he had 
been to the taking off her Relations, who were by his own Conſent before ap- 
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inted to be beheaded at Pontfract this very Day; little imagining that hi 
[ran Execution ſhould be the ſame Day at London. The Protector 8 
his Complaints, flripp'd his Arm bare, and ſhow'd it to be dry'd and wither'd, 
very unlike the other, declaring That the Queen and Shore s Wife, her Coun. 
ſellor and Coadjutor in this IWickedneſs, had by their Sorceries and Mitheraft 
thus waſted his Fleſh. The Lords, who knew this Arm had never been other. 
wiſe, immediately conceiv'd he had now ſome impious Deſign eſpecially lince 
it was ſo improbable that the Queen ſhould aſſociate with Shores Wife, whom 
ſhe moſt hated, as the Concubine moſt doated on by her Husband, The Cham- 
berlain had unfortnnately and fooliſhly given the Protector this Advantage b 
taking this Woman, whom he had long lov'd, and keeping her for his own Mi- 
ſtreſs; therefore with ſome Extenuation he anſwer'd, I they have been thus 
guilty, they deſerve heinous Puniſoment. At which the Protector cry d Il hat, 
doſt thou anſwer me with If's and Ands? I tell thee they are thus guilty, and 
that Ti make good on thy Body, Traitor. Then giving a great Blow upon the 
Table, as an appointed Signal, a Cry of Treaſon was heard from without, the 
Door was forc'd open, and the Chamber immediately fill'd with armed Men; 
and one of them ſtriking at the Lord Stanley, had undoubtedly cleft his Head, 
had he not haſtily ſhrunk beneath the Table, yet not fo ſuddenly but he re- 
ceiv'd a terrible Wound. Immediately the Protector arreſted the Chamberlain 
by the Name of Traitor ; and being by him in all Humbleneſs demanded whe- 
ther he ſpoke to him or no; he reply'd, 7es, to thee, Traitor. And ſecuring 
all the reſt in other Rooms, the Protector {wore by St. Paul, That he would 
not dine before he ſaw his Head taken off. It avail'd nothing to ask Que- 
ſtions and beg for Mercy, but heavily taking the next Prieſt that was rea- 
dy, he made a ſhort Confeſſion, ſince a longer would not be permitted; and be- 
and then cuts ing led to the Green before the Tower Chappel, he had his Head {truck off 
off bis Head: upon a Log of Timber; being afterwards bury'd at Windſor, near King Ed. 
| ward's Tomb. 
Beſides a remarkable Dream of the Lord Stanley, which occaſion'd his Ad- w 
viſing him to fly from Danger, and other ominous Preſages of this ſudden Ex- ** 
ecution, we may well take notice of a particular Paſſage that happen'd the Mor- 
ning before he went to Council. Being come to the Tower, he met a Purli- 
vant near the Place where he was beheaded; and recollecting that he had met 
him in that very Place, when by Procurement of the Earl of Rivers he for- 
merly was made Prifoner for a ſhort Space, and much doubted his Life; he 
ask'd him I hether he remember'd that he had met him in that Place, at a 
Time when he was in great Danger? The Purſivant reply'd, Tes, my Lord, 
1 well remember it; but, Thanks to Heaun, the Authors got no Advantage, 
nor you no Damage. The Chamberlain knowing that Rivers and the reſt were 
that Day to loſe their Heads, with a chearful Air anſwer'd, Zou would ſay 
more, if you knew as much as 1 do: I never was ſo afraid as then; but Times 
are happily chang'd, and my Enemies are now as much in Danger as I was 
before, as you will ſoon know; ſo that I never was more joyful and ſecure 
A remarkable than at preſent. Now this Lord having formerly imbru'd his Hands in the 
2 1 innocent Blood of King Henry's Son Prince Edward, and lately by his Advice 
geance. join'd to the taking off the Heads of Rivers and others without any Proceſs 
upon this very Day, the Vengeance of Heav'n became more conſpicuous and 
ſignal in his own extraordinary Execution. So that the great Ralegh upon this 
Occaſion declares, * That a greater Judgment of God, than this upon Haſtings, 
© he had never obſerv'd in any Story. And we may truly obſerve, that ſcarce- 
ly any State Homicide cver eſcapes a natural and proper temporal Puniſhment, 
either in his Perſon or Family. 

| To colour over this open Violence, the Protector immediately after Dinner 
| ſent for many of the principal Citizens to the Tower; at whoſe coming him- 
| ſelf and Buckingham ſtood harneſs d in old ruſty Armour, which was to {how 
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the greatneſs of their Surpriſe and Danger, as having no Time to procure bet- 
ter. And after having inſiſted upon the Mercy of Heav'n in their Eſcape from 
the Treaſon of Haſtings and others, a Herald of Arms was diſpatch'd into the 
City with a formal Proclamation in the King's Name, implying, © That the 
© Lord Haſtings and ſome others had conſpir'd the ſame Day to have ſlain the 
Lord Protector and the Duke of Buckingham as they ſat in Council; and af- 
© ter that to have aſſum'd the Government of the King and Kingdom at their 
© own Pleaſures; inſiſting likewiſe upon many Crimes of the Lord Haſtings, 
as well as thoſe of Shore's Wife. This Proclamation, which was publiſh'd 
within two Hours after the Lord Chartiberlain's Execution, was ſo curiouſly 
indicted, ſo long, and ſo fairly ingroſs d on Parchment, that the weakeſt Perſon 
alive might perceive it was prepar'd before: Which occaſion d various Diſcour- 
ſes, ſome venturing to ſay It was writ by the Spirit of Prophecy, The Pro- 
tector having accus'd Shore's Wife, as an Acceſlary and Adviſer, ſent the She- 
riffs of London to her Houſe, and caus'd her to be plunder'd of all her Eſtate, 
which was above three thouſand Marks, not out of Avarice, but Malice and 
Deſign; and then being impriſon'd, ſhe was charg'd with many treaſonable, 
as well as improbable Practices, tho ſhe was convicted of none but Incon- 
tinency, which ſhe did not deny. For this laſt Crime, the Protector deli- 
ver'd her over to the Biſhop of London, to do Penance after the moſt publick 
Manner; which ſhe did the following Sunday, being led in ſolemn Proceſſion, 
with a Wax Taper in her Hand, and the Croſs born before her: In which 
Action, tho the was deſtitute of all manner of Ornament, yet the appear'd ſo 
lovely and decent, that, her Bluſhes adding to her Beauty, all the Spectators did 
not only blame the Severity, but were charm'd with her comely Aſpect, which 
was the Cauſe of their Compaſſion, as well as her own Ignominy, This re- 
markable Woman was well born, and civilly educated; but her Ruin was her 
being unequally. marry'd as to Years, which made it eaſie for King Edward to 
win her, and to break through all the Obligations of Duty. Befides her ex- 
traordinary Beauty, Wit, Eloquence and good Humour, ſhe had ſome Qualifi- 
cations not uſual to Perſons of her Life and Converſation; as particularly ſhe 
ſeem'd to be born to do Good, and no Harm to any one: She reſtor'd many 


who had unjuſtly fallen from the King's Favour, and caus d many confiſcated 


Eſtates to be return'd without any Degree of Avarice. She was more deſirous 
to oblige others, than to inrich her ſelf; deſiring rather to do good Turns than 
to receive them; always affable, never inſolent; and all her Ambition was to 
be eſtcem'd. Yet now being reduc'd to Poverty, and afterwards to old Age, 
her Beauty quite loſt, and her numerous good Turns as much fotgotten, ſhe 
was forc'd to beg of thoſe, who if they had not formerly begg'd of her, might 
have been greater Beggars than her ſelf. : 

The Protector had given Orders, that on the ſame Day in which the Lord 
Chamberlain was beheaded at London, the Earl Rivers and Lord Gray, the 
one Brother the other Son to the Queen, ſhould loſe their Heads at Pontfract; 
and the two Knights, ſeiz'd with them at Northampton, bore them Company 
in the Puniſhment. The Execution was committed to the Care of Sir Richard 
Ratclif, a Favourite of the Protector's, and privy to all his Deſigns; who being 
of a fierce and mercileſs Temper, was judg d molt proper to manage ſuch an 
odious Affair. He caus d them to be brought out of Priſon, and being expos d 
to publick View as Traitors, they were beheaded without any manner of Pro- 
ceſs or Juſtice. He would not ſuffer them to ſpeak, leſt their Innocence being 
made known, and commiſerated, might make the Author of this Tyranny more 
deteſtable. Thus theſe unfortunate Men ſuffer'd without — guilty of any 
Crime in this Reign; but ſo far as they might contribute to the Injuſtice and 
Blood(hed committed againſt the laſt King Heury, and his Family, it was more 
the Hand of Heav'n than the Puniſhment of Men. 
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IV. The Protector had now remov'd all Obſtacles, and hop'd ſhortly to 8 
compleat his Deſign; but as the Succeſs of Things cannot be repreſented upon 
2 Theatre without the Concourſe of ſeveral Perſonages requiſite to the Com 


| ſure of the Plot, ſo it was neceſſary for him to make uſe of many others to the 


forming of this Treaſon, Among the reſt Sir Edmund Shaw rd Mayor of 
London, his Brother John Shaw, and Pinker, Provincial of the Auguſtine 


The Proteftor's Friars, were ſome. The firſt was to draw the City to the Protector's Will, and 


laſt Projects, 


to ſuppreſs Tumults; the other two were Doctors of Divinity, and by the Peo- 
ple eſteem'd famous Preachers, and were choſen to give Authority and F ervor, 


as is uſual in ſuch Like Actions. The Knot of this Buſineſs lay in finding out 
ſpecious Pretexts to exclude the Heirs of Edward the Fourth; for which pur- 
poſe they were to inſiſt upon two in a ſpecial Manner, The firſt was, That 
King Edward and the Duke of Clarence were both the Iſſue of Adultery, that 
they were not Sous to the Duke of Jork, whoſe only legitimate Heir the Pro- 
tector was. The ſecond was, That Edward's Children were not only ſpurious 
upon that Account, but as born in an illegitimate Marriage, he being firſt in- 
gag d to the Lady Lucy before he marry'd their Mother: For both which Rez. 
ſons the Protector muſt be the only true Heir to the Crown. Thoſe Preachers 
were to make theſe two Points the Subject of their Sermons; but becauſe the 
firſt was horribly ſcandalous, and highly reflecting upon the whole Houſe of 
Tork, and the Protector's Mother in particular; they reſolvd not to treat of it 
in downright Terms, but by oblique Inſinuation: But in the ſecond Point they 
were to be open and barefac'd without Reſerve. Pinker was appointed to preach 
at the Hittal, and Shaw at Pauls-Croſs ; but the former loſt his Voice, ſo 
that he was forc'd to leave off in the Midſt of his Diſcourſe. Shaw took for 
his Subject this Sentence out of the Miſdom of Solomon, Baſtard Plants ſhall 
take no deep Noot; and after many Proofs of his Poſition, and an odious Diſ- 
courſe againſt the Legitimacy of King Edward's Family, he proceeded to make 
a long Panegyrick upon the Protector, declaring him to be the only Image of 
his Father, for Valour and all other good Qualiſications. It was alſo further 
deſigu d, that when he enter'd into this Encomium, the Protector ſhould a 
pear, that the People might think the Preacher inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt, 
and be ready to cry King Richard! But the Protector coming ſomewhat too 
late, Haro in a diſorderly manner reaſſum'd his Subject, and carry'd it on 
after ſuch a fulſom way before his Face, that the People were amaz'd at 
his nauſeous Flattery, and ſtood like Statues, So that both the Protector and 
Preacher being utterly out of Countenance, the one return'd confus'd to his 
Palace, and the other to his Houſe, where underſtanding by his Friends 
how much he was condemn'd, he a few Days after dy'd out of Grief and 
Shame. 


The Protector, reſolving not to be diſcourag'd at this Failure, upon Tueſday 


the Duke of following he ſent the Duke of Buckingham, accompany'd with many Lords and 


Buckingham's 
Management 
n his Favour. 


Gentlemen, to the Mayor and Aldermen of London, with whom were likewiſe 
the Common Council of the City, commanded purpoſely to attend at Guz/d- 
Hall. Here the Duke, who wanted neither Parts nor Aſſurance, made a long, 
plauſible and artificial Speech to the whole Aſſembly, highly aggravating all 
the Miſmanagements, Cruelties and Calamities of the laſt Reign, in order to 
bring an Odium upon King Edward's Poſterity ; inſiſting upon Shaw's Sermon, 
as a clear Proof of the Illegitimacy of his Children; and that the Protector 
was the only undoubted Heir to the Crown; in which the Lords of the King- 
dom were ſo well fatisfy'd, that they agreed to accept of him for their King; 
and now himſelf was come to acquaint them with it, and to require their Con- 
ſents. Having ended his ſtudy d Oration, and expecting the Applauſes of the 
People that they ſhould cry King Richard! he was amaz'd to tind the contra- 
ry; and drawing near to the Lord Mayor, who was to have prepar'd them tor 

it, 
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it, he as'd the Reaſon of their Reſerv*dneſs and Silence. Who not knowing 
what to ſay, anſwer'd, That he thought he was not well underſtood, Upon 
which the Duke in a louder Tone, and plainer Words, repeated all that he had 
ſaid before; but ſtill to no better Effect. Then the Duke whiſpering with the 
Mayor, it was judg'd that the Citizens being us d to have ſuch Motions made 
to them by their Recorder, they would better hear it from him; and thereup- 
on the Recorder was commanded to move the ſame Matter to them. But the 
Recorder, being lately come into the Place, and miſſiking the Task, unwillingly 
repeated the Subſtance of the Duke's Speech, but carefully avoided any Addi- 
tion of his own, that they might not believe his Vote went with it. The People 
ſtood ſtill more unmov'd than ever; at which the Duke told the Mayor, That 
he never met with ſuch an obſtinate Silence. Then ſtanding up a third Time 
he ſaid, He was come thither to perſuade them to concur in an Affair, where 
3 heir Aſſiſtance perhaps would not be nectſſary; for the Nobility and Commons 
of the other Provinces would do it without them : But bearing a particular 
Aﬀettion to that noble City, he deſir d that they _ have the firſt Share of the 
Honour : Therefore he deſir'd them to declare, whether in Conformity with the 
reſt of the Kingdom, they would nominate the Pr Protector for their 
King. At which Words the 7 began to whiſper among themſelves ſecret- 
ly ; but their Voice was neither diſtinct nor loud, till at laſt in the lower End 
of the Hall, ſome Servants belonging to the Protector and the Duke, with ſome 
Prentices gotten into the Croud, began to cry aloud King Richard, King Richard! 
and threw up their Hats for Joy; tho' the Citizens turning about kept their 
former Silence. The Duke wiſcly making uſe of this Diſorder, declar'd He 
was tranſported to find ſuch Unanimity in their Voices for making that noble 
Prince their King; with which he would acquaint him, ſo as to make it turn 
to their Advantage, deſiring them to be ready the next Morning to go with 
him to the Protector, in order to 3 5 him to comply with a Matter, ſo 
much deſir d by them and the whole Kingdom. Upon this the Aſſembly was 
diſſolv'd, and moſt departed with a melancholy Countenance, and a more me 
lancholy Heart. 

The next Morning the Lord Mayor aſſembled the Aldermen and Common- 
Council-Men of the City, and repair'd with them to Baynard's Caſtle in 
Thames-ſtreet, where the Protedtor then lodg'd; and there according to Appoint- 


Lords, Knights and Gentlemen; who ſent a Meſlage to the Protector, Thar an 
Aſſembly of honourable Perſons were come to wait upon his Grace in a Matter 
of great Importance. The Protector ſeem'd amaz'd, and unwilling to appear 
before ſuch Numbers, unleſs he firſt knew the Deſign of their coming; which 
feignd Ignorance Buc bing ham ſoon turn d to the Advantage of the ProteQtor's 
Honour and Integrity. He ſent a ſecond Meſſage, That rhe Buſineſs was not 
70 be imparted to any but himſelf, and in ſuch a humble and ſubmiſſive way, as 
might have wrought Belief in N. one who had really doubted. At length the 
Protector appear d, in a Gallery above, with a Biſhop on each Side of him, as 
if he was ſtill apprehenſive of the worſt. The Duke of Buckingham, makin 

a low Reverence, begg'd two Things of his Grace, The one, that he 2 
permit him to make a humble Supplication to him ; the other, that he would 
pardon him, in caſe it ſhould prove unacceptable to him: For tho he aim d at 
nothing but his Honour, and the Good of the Kingdom, yet he fear'd his Mo- 
deſty might take it contrary to their Intentions. The Protector anſwer'd, He 
was ſo aſſur'd of their Integrity, that he hop d they would propoſe nothing 
that would diſpleaſe him, and ſo granted the Leave and Pardon they demanded. 
Buckingham, after a long Digreſſion of the Kingdom's Grievances, ſaid, That 
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The Proteer'« angry Look anſwer'd, That tho there was much Truth in what he 


Anſwer. 


He complies, 


Il 
accept of the Crown, to the Honour of God and Safety of the Realm; — 


aſſur'd that never any People would think themſelves more happy than unde; 
his plenary Protection. The Protector, as if offended at his Requeſt, with an 


| It ad, yet 
his Love to his Brother Edward, his Affection to his Children, aud the Re. 


gard to his own Honour, would not permit him to accept of ſuch a Burthen . 


For it was to be feard, that ſhould he depoſe his Nephews and make himſelf 
King, the Ignorant and Malignant would accuſe him to all the Princes of 
the World, as if it did not proceed from his own jult Right, the Import unity 
of the People, and the Neceſſities of the Nation, but purely from his gy 
Ambition. Tet notwithſtanding, he did not only pardon them, but return 
them Thanks, fince he conceiv'd it proceeded from their Love and Affection; 
which he deſir'd might be turn'd to their King, whom he with his Perſon and 
beſt Advice would ſerve, hoping ſo to ſettle the Affairs of the Kingdom, that 
they ſhould have nothing to deſire; as he had already given ſome Proof, not- 
withſtanding the Malice of ſome, which had been rather ſuppreſs'd by Divine 
Providence than by Human Wiſdom. 

This Anſwer being given, the Duke of Buckingham ſtepp'd afide, as if he 
conſulted with the Noblemen, the Lo:d Mayor and the reſt; which being done, 
he again defir'd Pardon; and having obtain'd it, he with a more exalted Voice 
declar'd, That the Kingdom was abſolutely reſold not to permit Edward's 
Children to reign; not ſo much becauſe they had procerded beyond all Hopes 
of Pardon, as becauſe the publick Good requir'd it: That therefore he be- 
ſeech'd him to accept of the Crown, which if he deny'd, they ſhould be com. 
pell'd to offer it to one who would not refuſe it. The Protector, affrighted, as 
it were, at theſe Threats, expreſs'd much Concern, That they ſhould have ſo 
hard an Opinion of his Brother's Iſſue : He own'd he could not govern or 
reign without their Aﬀettions : Therefore ſince it was their Reſolution, and 
there was none to whom the Crown did of Right belong beſides himſelf ; and 
that to his natural and legal Titles, they had added that of Election, the moſt 
valuable of all others; he yielded to their Intreaties and Requeſts, by taking 
upon him from that Time forwards the State and Regal Preheminence of the 
two Kingdims of England and France; the former to be govern'd and de- 
fended by him and his Heirs, and the latter by God's Aſſiſtance and their Va- 
lour to be ſubdu d, and for ever eſtabliſh'd in due Obedience to the Realm of 
England, of whoſe Grandeur and Honour he was ſo ambitious, that he deſir d 
God lo continue him no longer upon Earth than his Life might be ſerviceable to 
that End At this they all cry'd out King Richard, King Richard! and the 
Lords went up to him to kiſs his Hand, while the People departing, talk'd di- 
verſely of the Matter, every one as his Fancy guided him. They were diſpleasd 
at nothing more than the counterfeit Management of the Buſineſs, which tho' 
it had been plotted arid reſolv'd before, there had been us'd ſo many Stage-like 
Actions, as if it had never been conceiv'd 'till then; and as if choice had been 
made of the Spectators as of the moſt ſenſeleſs and ſtupid People of the Land. 


The End of Here all Hiſtorians conclude the imaginary Reign of King Edward the Fifth. 


King Ed 
Reign, 


* which ended upon the eighteenth Day of June 1483, after it had continu'd on- 


ly two Months and twelve Days, he being at that Time twelve Years and about 
ſeven Months old. 
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The Reign of King RICHARD the Third. 


Containing 2 Tears, 2 Months, and 4 Days. 


Duke of 7ork and Cecily Nevil his Wife, and was now leſs than 
thirty Years of Age when the Crown was thus 13 6 x oy con- 
ferr'd upon him, which in a thort Time was more legally offer'd him in Parlia- 
ment, with all the Marks of the vileſt Flattery. Being proclain'd King upon 
the twenty ſecond Day of June, believing to eſtabliſh his 1 by reſting 
it upon unaccuſtom'd 8 he went into Weſiminſter-Hall, fate down 
in the King's Bench, where in doubtful Caſes the Kings of Eng/and anciently 
us d to fit, and where he avow'd his Acceptance of the Crown ; which he ex- 
reſs'd in a formal Oration, and ſo well compos'd, that thoſe who had nor 
nown him, would have believ'd England had never been bleſs'd with ſo good 
a King. And to begin himſelf with a pretended Clemency, he pronounc'd Par- 
don of all Offences committed againſt him; for Confirmation of which he ſent 
for one Fogge who had taken Sanctuary, and whom he mortally hated, and in 
the Sight of all the People took him by the Hand, and aſſur'd him of his fu- 
ture Love and Affection. By which Act he mide a great Impreſſion upon the 
common Sort, but thoſe who were better advis'd took it for Artitice and Dith- 
mulation. In his Return to the Palace, he courteouſly ſaluted ſuch as he knew 
had no Affection for him, thinking by this ſervile Flattery to inſinuate into their 
Minds, and to eſtabliſh his Government. Yet ſtill he durſt not rely upon his 
reſent Fortune, but ſecur'd his Coronation with an unuſual Appearance of 
| — cauſing tive thouſand Men to come from the North, where he was 
moſt favour'd, to aſſiſt at the Solemnity. Theſe Northern Men appear'd fo ill 
cloath'd and accouter d, that they became the * „* of Mens Deriſion; and it 
was believ'd that it he ſhould have Occaſion to ule them, they would not have 
ſerv'd his Purpoſe ; and that it was neither thoſe nor greater Forces, but a meer 
Fatality had precipitated the Nation into ſuch a miſerable Subjection. 

Nothing now was wauting to his full Poſſeſſion of the Crown, but the 
Ceremony of his Coronation, for which all Things were ready, as having 
been before prepar'd for that of his i: ack Two Days before he went 
with his Wife and young Son to the 
Thomas Howard Duke of Norfolk, and Thomas Howard his Son Earl of 
Surry; he made William Barkley Earl of Nottingham, and the Lord 
Francis Lovell Vicount and Lord Chamberlain, and likewiſe made ſeven- 
teen Knights of the Bath. The Arch-Biſhop of Tork, the Lord Stanley, and 
the Biſhop of Ely had been Priſoners in the 8 ever ſince the Lord Haſtings 
loſt his Head: He ſet the firſt at Liberty, finding himſelf peaceably poſſeſs d of 
the Kingdom, which otherwiſe he would not have done; for being an honeſt 
Man he would never have conſented to the depoſing of the true King: He freed 
the ſecond out of Fear; for his Son the Lord Strange was railing great Forces 
in Lancaſhire, ſo that it was neceſſary to appeaſe him. But he did not ſet the Bi- 
ſhop of Ely at Liberty, who was a faithful Servant to King Edward the Fourth; 
for he was ſure he would never comply with his Childrens Deprivation, nor his 
unjuſt Uſurpations ; of which he had made trial in the Councils held in the 
Tower, while by oblique means he was carrying on that Deſign. This cele- 
brated Biſhop, Morton by Name, was of no great Birth; but having liv'd long 
in high Repute in Oxford, he was taken from thence, only a Doctor, and made 
a Privy-Counſellor by Henry the Sixth: Edward knowing his Integrity, kept 
him ſtill in that Condition, and choſe hin at his Death to be one of his Execu- 
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tors. Richard therefore fearing him, would have kept him ſtill in Priſon, had 
not the Univerſity of Oxford interceded for his Enlargement; ſo being defirous 
to oblige that Body, he was content to remove him from the Tower, as being 
roo publick a Priſon: But that he might not give him his full Liberty, he com- 
mitted him to the Cuſtody of the Duke of Buckingham, who ſent him to a Ca- 
{tle of his in Brecknockſhire in Wales, where they jointly laid the firſt Ground. 
Work of Richard's Fall. | 
The following Day, with mighty Pomp and ſplendid Attendance of Noble- 
men, Richard rod through the City of London, having three Dukes, nine 
Earls, two Vicounts, twenty Barons, and ſeventy eight Knights, all moſt rich- 
ly adorn d. Among whom the proud Duke of Buckingham far exceeded the 
reſt in Appearance, having the Capariſons of his Horſe ſo charg'd with embroi- 
der'd Works of Gold, that it was born up by Footmen after an extraordinary 
uu Coronation. manner. In the following Day, which was the Sixth of July, Richard with 
Anne his Wife was crowned at Weſtminſter with more than uſual Solemnity, as 
may be ſeen in Hall, Grafton, and others. His Wife was Daughter to the 
great Earl of Marwict, who had made and unmade two preceding Kings, and 
Widow to Prince Edward, Son to Henry the Sixth; to whom ſhe was marry'd, 
when Edward the Fourth's Ruin was determin'd in France. So being deſtin'd 
to be a Queen, it was her ill Fortune to be marry'd to one who had been the 
Author both of her Husband's and Father's Death. The Solemnity being en- 
ded, King Richard diſmiſs'd all the Lords that they might return to their own 
Houſes; recommending to ſuch as were in Office, the due Adminiſtration of 
Juſtice without Extortion or Injury, the Execution of the Laws, and Liberty 
of the Subject; as being deſirous to have nothing ill done but by himſelf. He 
diſmiſsd not the Lord Stanley, till ſuch Time as the Lord Strange his Son 
had disbanded the Forces he had raisd. He alſo diſmiſs'd the five thouſand he 
had caus'd to come from the North both with Promiſes and Rewards; upon 
which they departed ſo well pleas'd, that becoming thereupon inſolent and tu- 
multuous, they forc'd him to go in Perſon into thoſe Parts, to appeaſe the Di- 
{turbances they had rais'd, which could not be effected without the Death 
He ſends Am- of many of them. About this Time he ſent to Lewis the Eleventh, King 
of France, concerning the Continuance of the League made with his Bro- 
ther Edward, demanding the Tribute then ſetled; but his Ambaſſador ar- 
riving after the Death of his two Nephews, Lewis would not afford him Au- 
dience, judging his Friendſhip unworthy of any Human Correſpondence. 
In what concern'd their Deaths, he demean'd himſelf with great Caution. He 
firſt withdrew himſelf to Glocefter, the Place of his former Patrimony and Ti- 
tle; his Conſcience not permitting him to ſtay in the Place where his Cruelty 
was to ſurpaſs that of all other Tyrants. He might have kept them Priſoners 
xe conrrives without any Danger, ſince they had no material Supporters; but he not ac- 
9 WOE counting hunſelf a King, while they were alive, ſent his truſty Servant John 
phew!. Green with Letters to Sir Robert Brakenbury, Conſtable of the Tower, com- 
manding him to put them to Death; who, abhorring the Act, return d Anſwer, 
He would rather die than obey that Command. Richard at this being highly 
diſſatisfy d, and till reſtleſs, his Page who uſually lay in his Chamber, deſir d 
his Majeſty That he would be pleas'd to acquaint him with the Reaſon of bis 
Diſquiet. To whom he reply'd, He was miſerable, in not having a Man he 
could truſt; that his Service was ungratefully deny'd by thoſe, who for what 
they had receiv'd ought to think themſelves happy when bleſt with an Occaſi- 
on of ſerving him. The Page immediately judg'd the Cauſe to be of 2 
deſperate Nature, ſince any one durſt decline it; and calling a Gentleman to 
mind who lay in the Ante-Chamber, he nan d him to the King, aſſuring him 
There was nothing ſo dangerous or difficult, which he would net undertake. 
His Name was James Tirrel, a Man who might have deſerv'd a good Chara- 
cter, had he not been corrupted by diſhoneſt Ambition: He had left no m— 
thods 
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thods untry'd to gain Preferment in Courtz but was diſcontented by being held 
back by Richard Raxcliffe and William Catesby, who govern'd the King, and 
fear'd a third Perſon, who if he ſurpaſs'd them in Audacity, might ſurpaſs 
them in Fortune, and throw them from the Favour they poſſeſs d. This Page 
was a Friend of his, and knowing his Diſcontents, thinking to do him a good 
Office, he propos'd him to King Richard; who being then warm with the Ima- 
gination, roſe out of his Bed to make 'Trial of him, awoke him, and acquaint- 
ed him with what he defir'd, urging him to a Compliance. This ambitious james Tirrel 
Man immediately undertook the execrable Deſign; and was next Day diſpatcht 294.” , 
with Letters to Brakenbury, in which he was commanded to deliver up the 
Keys of the Tower for one Night to this Tirre/, that he might exactly perform 
his Orders: All which was punctually obey'd by the Conſtable. 
The two innocent Youths had been more ſtrictly kept after their Uncle had 
uitted the Title of Protector, and aſſum'd that of King: They were not only 
debarr'd Viſits, but had their Servants taken from them, and others unknown 
to them appointed to attend them, rather in the Place of Guardians than Ser- 
vants. Edward the Eldeſt was fully ſenſible he was no longer King, and that 
his Uncle was crown'd; and when the News was brought to him, he ſhew'd 
no Regard to the Loſs of his Crown, but with a tender Sigh ſaid, 1 wiſh my 
Uncle would let me enjoy my Life, tho I loſe all beſides. After this Tune he 
never pur off his Cloaths, or ever went out of his Chamber; but being with 
his Brother full of melancholy Apprehenſions, he kept his Room *rill the Ar- 
rival of this miſerable Night. Of the four that attended him, Tirrel choſe 
Miles Foreſt, a Man from his Youth brought up in Blood, to whom he join d 
for his Companion Fohn Dighton, the Groom of his Stable, a ſtrong Man and 
fit for his Deſign. He caus d them to go at Midnight into the Chamber where who cauſe; Ed- 
they ſlept; and there wrapping them up in their Bed-Cloaths, they ſtopp d their % 
Mouths with the Bolſter and Pillows, and ſo ſtifled them. The Bulineſs was ; te purie 4 
ſoon diſpatch'd; and Tirrel immediately bury'd them under a Heap of Stones % Tower. , 
near the Stairs Bottom : Which being done he took Horſe, and acquainted King, 
Richard with what had paſs'd, which ſo pleas'd him, that 'tis fad he gave him 
the Honour of Knighthood. But being inform'd in what obſcure Place the 
Bodies lay, he gave Command for their better Interment; whereupon a Prieſt 7 
belonging to Sir Robert Brakenbury removing them, and dying ſhortly after, it 
$f, could never be known whither they were carry'd. Till in King Charles the 
Second's Reign, Ann. 1674, ſome Perſons, who were employ'd in Rebuilding ſe- 
veral Offices in the Tower, and to clear the white Tower from all contiguous 
Edifices, as they dug down the Stairs leading from the King's Lodgings to the 
Chappel in the ſame Tower, diſcover'd a wooden Cheſt ten Foot in the Ground, ei Bone, if: 
in which they found the Bones of two Striplings, and from the Proportion judg'd fever in the 
to have been in their Ages they were concluded to be the Relicks of thoſe Royal Bro- C 2 
thers, whereof one was about thirteen and the other eleven Years of Age. The Cir- con. 
cumſtances fromStory being fully conſider d, upon good Preſumpt ion that theſe were 
the Bones of the ſaid Princes, King Charles commanded them to be put into a Marble 
Urn, and depoſited among the Relicks of the Royal Family in Meſiminſter Abby. 
Both the Contrivers and Actors in this horrible Villany met with Rewards ſuita- 
ble to their Deſerts in no long Time after. King Richard himſelf, beſides his laſt Gt: ve- 
Misfortunes, was both outwardly and inwardly tormented with Fears and Ago- £*nce upon the 
nies; and according to the Relation of ſome moſt intimate with him, he after“ 
this execrable Fact enjoy'd not one Hour of Quiet: His Countenance was chan- 
ged, his Eyes diſtracted and ghaſtly; he wore Coats of Mail underneath his 
Cloaths, and had almoſt always his Hand upon his Dagger ready to ſtrike, as 
if, others were ſtriking at him. He ſpent whole Nights without Sleep; and 
if by chance he got a little Reſt, he waken'd with fearful Dreams, which forc'd 
him to quit his Bed, and ſo walk'd up and down his Room full of prodigious 
Fears. Sir James Tirrel ſuffer d on Tower-Hill for Treaſon, in the Re 715 of 
hen enry 
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Henry the Seventh, having firſt confeſs'd this Murder. The other two, thy 
they eſcap d human Juſtice, yet they were purſu'd by Divine Vengeance: For 
Miles Foreſt dy'd miſerably, having almoſt all his Members rotted and cut off: 
Dighton liv'd in daily Expectation of an ignominious End, and continu'd at 
Calais no leſs diſdain d and hated, than pointed at by all Men. 


IL King Richard had now a more unqueſtionable Title to the Crown than Mews, 


ever, but ſtill further to ſecure it, he firſt caus'd himſelf to be crown d a ſecong **: 
- Time in the City of 7ork with extraordinary Magnificence, and inveſted his Son 
Edward in the Principality of Wales. Then, having made many good Ord; 
nances worthy of a better Man, he procur'd a Parliament who declar'd and ad- 
judg'd the Marriage between his Brother and the Lady Gray to be unlawful, 
by reaſon of a prior Contract, and their Children to be illegitimate and unca. 
pable of the Crown. But before theſe Projects were compleated, beſides his 
continual Anxiety, he ſoon found himſelf diſappointed, firſt by the untimely 
Death of his Son, and then by the Revolt of his principal Supporter the Duke 
of Buckingham. The Cauſe of this laſt is not fully known; but it is ſuppog'q 
to ariſe from the Claim Buckingham had to the Duke of Hertford's Lands; and 
he having done ſuch Services to King Richard, he concluded that he could de- 
ny him nothing. But theſe Lands having fallen from the Houſe of Lancaſter, 
and being now annexed to the Crown, the King fear'd that if the Duke were 
poſſeſs'd of them, his Thoughts might ſoon exceed the Condition of a Subject. 
Inſomuch that when Buck:ngham demanded them, he receiv d ſuch a threatnin 
and ſcornful Reply, that he could not bear it, but feign'd himſelf ſick that he 
might not attend at the Coronation; ſo that Richard ſent him Word That if be 
would not come, he would force him to be brought thither, At which he a 


The Duke of pear'd in that magnificent Manner before recited; but with ſuch Diſſatisfaction, 


that he was not able to behold the Crown upon Richards Head. However it 
was, Pride and Diſcontent ſoon widen'd the Breach; and having retir'd himſelf 
to his Caſtle at Brecknock in Wales, he there compleated his Reſolutions by 
the Council and Incouragement of his Priſoner Doctor Morton Biſhop of Ely. 
Here Sir Thomas Moore gives us the Particulars of a long and ſecret Debate u. 
between the Duke and this politick Prelate, which probably he learnt from the 
Biſhop's own Mouth. In which Conference, the Biſhop, after many Heſitati- 
ons and Soundings of the Duke's Intentions, freely inveigh'd againſt the nume- 
rous Crimes and Enormities of the preſent King Richard, and laſtly urg'd the 
Duke, as being of the Houſe of Lancaſter, to take upon him the Title of King, 
and aſſume the Crown of England, to the Security of the Nation. On the 
other Side the Duke made a plauſible Apology for all the Aſſiſtances he had gi- 
ven to the preſent Uſurper, declaring that he had once an Intention to aſſume 
the Crown; but upon Reconſideration, he found the Earl of Richmond to be 
the neareſt Heir of the Houſe of Lancaſter, and the propereſt Perſon; who it 
he marry'd the Lady Eligabeth, eldeſt Daughter to King Edward the Fourth, 
and the neareſt Heir of the Houſe of Zork, he might both deſtroy King Richard, 
and put a full Period to all the Troubles and Calamities of the Nation. This 
Concluſion was highly pleaſing to the Biſhop of EH, who conſulting with the 
Duke where firſt to begin, it was reſolv'd immediately to treat with the Coun- 
teſs of Richmond, it being neceſſary firſt to know from her the Intentions of 
the Earl her Son, who was then in Bretaign. In order to this, the Biſhop of- 
fer d to bring one Reynold Gray, a domeſtick Servant to the Counteſs, a wiſe 
and diſcreet Man, and well verſt in the Negotiation of great Affairs; and ac- 
cordingly he wrot to him to come to Brecknock about a Buſineſs nearly con- 
cerning his Miſtreſs. Being arriv'd, the Inſtructions he receiv'd were theſe, 
* That conſidering the Kingdom could not be reduc'd to Quiet, but by advan- 
* cing the Earl of Richmond to the Crown, and uniting the two Houſes of Lan. 
* caſter and Tor by Marriage; that the Counteſs of Richmond ſhould _— 
* that 
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c that Matter with Queen Eligabetb, and having obtain d her eldeſt Daughter, 
« the ſhould ſend into Bretaign to her Son; who if he promisd to marry her 
© whenever he was crown'd, they ingag'd by joining the Forces of the Factions 
to make him King. Bray being diſpatch'd away with this Embaſſie, the Bi- Tie Duke of 
ſhop likewiſe took Leave of the Duke, who was cxtreamly unwilling to part _ hs of 
with ſuch a wiſe Counſellor. However he rcſolv'd to depart; and while the Ely mutual 
Duke fed him with Hopes, under Pretence of railing Men for his Journey, he e = 
ſtole away diſguis d, and getting fortunately to EA, he provided himſelf with & Richmond, 
Mony, and paſs'd over into Flanders, where he became more ſerviceable in 
this Matter than he could have been in England. Yet his Departure prov'd 
fatal to the Duke, for wanting his Advice, and meeting with unexpected Acci- 
dents, it caus d his final Ruin. | | 
In the mean Time Bray acquainted his Lady with the whole Affair, who im- 

mediately approv'd of it; but the Queen being ſtill in Sanctuary, the Countess 
thought it not proper to go in Perſon, therefore the ſent her Phyſician Lewzs, 
a learned M elſoman, who had a ſpecious Pretence of viſiting a Perſon not well 
in Health. Having gain d Acceſs, and being well known to her, he hand{om- 
ly open'd the Cauſe, as a Matter not digeſted and concluded, but as an Opinion 
of his own, not hard to be effected if ſhe would approve of it. The Queen 
well underſtood him, and was rightly ſenfible that if the Earl of Richmond with the 
was marry d to her eldeſt Daughter, it might naturally produce the greateſt of _ _ 
all human Felicities to her Family; therefore ſhe promis'd if that could be ef- 
fected, to aſſiſt by any Methods towards the Deſtruction of the Uſurper. The 
Phyſician having inform'd his Miſtreſs of the Queen's Intentions, the immedi— 
ately proceeded with all Vigour; and Bray ſecretly treated with ſuch as le 
knew faithful and fit for a Matter of ſuch Importance; while the Qucen nego- 
tiated with all thoſe who hated King R:chard, and wilh'd for nothing more than 
an Opportunity of ſerving her. I hoſe employ'd for the Counteſs, beſides Bray Their Ae. 
and the Phyſician, were Sir Gi/es Aubery, Sir John Cheiny, Sir Richard Guil- rem 
ford, Thomas Ramney, and Hugh Conway. This laſt being ſent by the Coun- 
teſs to her Son with a conſiderable Sum of Mony, he took his Way by 7 
mouth through Cornwall; while Thomas Ramney was ſent through Kent, 
that if one ſhould unfortunately miſcarry, the other might effect the Work ; 
but both were ſo ſucceſsful, that they did not differ many Hours in their Meet- 
ng at Bretaign. Their Embaſſie to the Earl was, © That he was ſent for as Their Embayt: 
© King, nominated by the great Men, and defir'd by all; That the Marriage  ** . 
was agreed by the Queen and the Duke of Buckingham, I] hat he ſhould come 
* with all Expedition and land in Wales, where he ſhould find Friends and As- 
* fiſtance ſufficient for his Purpoſe. The Earl, form'd by Nature for a Throne, 
communicated the Affair to the Duke of Bretaign, who notwith(tanding King 
Richard's Threats and Promiſes, had given him his Liberty, and now gene- 
rouſly conſented to befriend him in this nice Conjuncture. So that contident of 

ood Succeſs, the Earl ſent Conway and Ramney back to his Mother, with An- His 4nfwer. 
wer That he accepted of the Invitation, and that as ſoon as he could pro- 
vide Neceſſaries he would come for England; in the mean Time Order might 
be taken for the Affairs there, that he might find the leſs Impediments at his 
Arrival. Upon this Meſſage, his Adherents took Courage, and began their 
Preparations; they ſent into convenient Places Perſons tit to make them good, 
and diſpos d ſeveral Commanders in other Parts, that they wight be ready up- 
on all Occaſions. Others privately ſollicited the People to prepare them for an 
Inſurrection; and the Biſhop of Ely wrot from Flanders to luch as he knew Ha- 
ted King Richard, promoting the Buſineſs by the ſole Authority of his Letters. 
Tho' this Deſign was carry'd on with the utmoſt Caution and Secrecy, yet it, „ 
could not be long conceal'd from the Jcalouſlics of the politick King; who pla- — 9 
cing his Spies in all Parts, betook himſelf to Arms; and ſoon concluding the 8, en. 
Duke of Buckingham to be the prime Mover, he was of opinion that the main 
Keee Proviſions 
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Proviſions were to be made againſt him. But firſt he reſolv d to try him with 
Offers, which if rejected, then to proceed to the ſevereſt Methods: According- 
ly he ſent an expreſs Meſſenger to him with Letters full of Courteſie and the 
greateſt Promiſes; but the larger they were, they became ſo much the more fu. 
ſpicious. He well knew the King's Temper, and that he had proceeded in the 
ſame manner with all thoſe he defir'd to abuſe; therefore he deſir d to be excu- 
ſed coming to him, alledging a great Indiſpoſition and Unfitneſs to travel. Ni- 
chard not at all ſatisfy'd, wrot to him in contrary Terms, commanding him 
to appear immediately before him; to which the Duke, laying aſide all Artif- 
ces, gave Anſwer to the Meſſenger, That he would not come to One whom he 
Both Parties accounted his mortal Enemy. Thus without further Diſſimulation they pre- 
fake m,. par'd for War; and the Rumour of it caus d the Marqueſs Dorſet, Son to the 
Queen-Dowager to quit his Sanctuary, and to go and raiſe Forces in Torkſtyre 
in Devonſhire and Cornwall Sir Edward Courtney, and his Brother the Biſhop 
of Exeter did the ſame; and Sir Richard Guilford, aſſiſted by many other 
Gentlemen, began the War in Kent. King Richard was not taken altogether 
unprovided ; but uſing all Diligence he march'd towards Salisbury, while the 
Duke of Buckingham with an Army of Welſbmen advanced towards Cloceſter, 
there to paſs the Severn, and join with the two Courtneys and the reſt of their 
Adherents; which if effected, the King probably had been ruin d. But here 
Providence, that deſign d to puniſh the Duke for all his Crimes, interpos'd, and 
ſent ſuch a Deluge of Rain, that the Severn was not only impaſſable, but Men, 
Women and Children were carry'd away in their Beds by the Violence of it, 
and the Tops of Mountains were cover'd with Waters. This Flood continuing 
| for ten Days, the Duke was forc'd to ſtay, while his Soldiers almoſt drown'd 
The Duke of With Rain, famiſh'd for want of Victuals, and having no Pay, took a Reſoluti- 
— nr on to disband of themſelves; which they did, notwithſtanding all the Autho- 
Men «bard. rity and Perſuaſions of the Duke to the contrary. Being all diſpers d, and the 
Duke abandon'd, he retir'd near Shrewsbury to the Houle of one Humphry Ba- 
niſter, a Servant of his, who being highly oblig'd to him upon all Accounts, 
he concluded he might remain in Safety, till ſuch Time as he could either pa. 
ther new Forces, or paſs over into Bretaign to the Earl of Richmond. 

The Disbanding of the Duke's Army being publiſh'd abroad, and it not being 
known whether he was alive or dead, ſuch Fear poſleſs'd thoſe of Kent, De- 
vonſbire and Cornwall, that laying down their Arms, they fled ſome into San- 
ctuaries, and others beyond the Seas, and moſt of the chief of them particular- 
ly into Bretaign. King Richard hearing of the Welſpmens Retreat, the Duke's 
Flight, and the reſt of the Confpirators Deſign to ſave themſelves, he immedi- 
ately ſent to all the Ports, and order'd all Paſſengers of any ſort to be ſtopp'd; 
making Proclamation, That whoever ſhould diſcover or deliver up the Duke of 
Buckingham into his Hands, if he were under the Villenage, he ſhould be en- 
franchis'd; and if otherwiſe, together with a general Pardon he ſhould hare a 
thouſand Pounds ready Mony given him. Together with this he made ſtrong 
Preparations at Sea, being aflur'd by Sir Thomas Hutton, who had been Am. 
baſlador in Bretaign, that the Earl of Richmond was certainly to be afſliſted 
by that Duke both with Men and Mony; he therefore ſent many Ships to the 
Coaſt of Bretaigu, with Intention either to fight him, or hinder him from land- 
ing on the Engliſh Shore. In other Parts he left no Place unguarded, and none 
were permitted to land or take Shipping without the moſt diligent Search, that 
ſome News might be had of the Duke of Buckingham. Baniſter, into whole 
Hands the Duke had truſted his Life, hearing of the Proclamations and pro- 
mis d Rewards, out of Fear or Avarice, diſcover'd where he was to the Sherift 

TheDuke taken Of Shropſhire ; who coming to Baniſter's Houſe, found the Duke in the Habit 
of a Day-Labourer digging in a Garden; in which Apparel he was ſent well 
guarded to Shrewsbury, where King Richard then reſided. He deny'd not the 
Conſpiracy, hoping by his free Confeſſion to have gain'd Admittance _ the 
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King's Preſence; ſome think with an Intention to have begg d for Mercy, others 
to have kill'd the King with a Dagger which he wore underneath his Cloaths. 

But ſtern Richard not ſuffering him to be brought to him, he was on the firſt 

Day of November beheaded in the Market-Place, without any manner of Pro- and beheaded. 
ceſs, and after the ſame Manner he had caus'd many others to ſuffer. Here 

Sir Thomas Moore takes notice of the Puniſhments which God ſent upon Ba- 

niſter and all his Family afterwards; but the Vengeance of Heavn was more 
conſpicuous againſt the Duke, who now juftly fell into the Hands of a Tyrant, 

whom contrary to all Juſtice he had rais'd into the Throne. The Duke was 

in his Death accompany'd by ſeveral others, particularly Sir George Brown, 

Sir Roger Clifford, and Sir Thomas Saintlieger, who was the laſt Husband to 

the Dutcheſs of Exeter the King's Siſter. 


III. During theſe Tranſactions at home, the Earl of Richmond, aſſiſted by 
the Duke of Bretaign, had got together five thouſand Men, and forty furniſh'd 
Ships, in which he embark'd for England. But in the next Night he met with The Zar! of 
a dreadful Storm; which diſpers'd all his Ships, and threw him ſingly upon the 2 4 
Coaſt of Dorſetſbire near the Town of Poole; where he found the Shore all ae S. 
cover'd with Men to prevent his Landing. Here he caſt Anchor, expecting the 
Arrival of his other Ships ; and then ſent a Boat near the Shore to diſcover 
whether they were Friends or not. Being come within Hearing, thoſe on the 
Shore ſaid, They were ſent to conduct them to the Duke of Buckingham, who 
lay with a great Army not far diſtant, expecting the Landing of the Earl 
of Richmond, who might eaſily ruin King Richard, now abandon'd by moſt 
Men. But the Earl ſoon diſcover'd this Deceit, and deſparing to meet with 
the reſt of the Fleet, he put to Sea and landed in Normandy, from whence he 
diſpatch'd a Gentleman to Charles the preſent King of France to deſire a ſafe 
Conduct into Bretaign:; and he commiſerating the Earl's Misfortunes, did not 
only grant that, but alſo a conſiderable Sum of Mony. Being arriv'd in Bre- 
taign, and his Ships return'd, he then learnt the ill Succeſs of his Affairs in 
England, how the Duke of Buckingham was executed, and the Queen's Son 
the Marqueſs Dorſet, with the reſt of his Companions, were come into Bre- 
taign, which extreamly de jected him; yet he was comforted at the Arrival of 
his Friends, promiſing himſelf ſome Advantage from their Safeties. Here they 
again all reſolv'd to proceed in their firſt Deſign, and to make the Earl King, upon 
Condition he marry'd the Princeſs Eligabeth Daughter to Edward the | ourth. 
All this was ſworn to in the Cathedral Church of Rennes; where likewiſe the 
Marqueſs with all the reſt did Homage to the Earl, as their actual King. The 
Earl fail'd not to acquaint the Duke of Bretazgn with all theſe Proceedings, and 
the Greatneſs of the Cauſe he undertook ; and that he greatly ſtood in need of 
another Fleet and Supplies of Mony: To all which the Duke generoully harkned 
and condeſcended, | 
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Truce with 
Scotland. 


Richard ſent Commiſſioners to treat with the King of Scotland, with whom 
he made a Truce for three Years, each of them to keep what they poſſeſs d, 
only the Caſtle of Dunbarre was to be reſtor'd to the Scots. And that he might 
have a double Tie upon them, he coneluded a Marriage between the Duke of 
Not hſay Heir of Scotland, and his Neece Anne of Poole, Daughter to his 
Siſter Anne and John Duke of Suffolk. All theſe Precautions could not free 
his diſtracted Mind from thoſe Furies which had brought Hell into his Conſci. 
ence; and tho' Buckingham and many others were dead and baniſh d, yet he 
could have no Peace or Security; his heinous Crimes, the Peoples Hatred, 
and the Earl of Richmond would not ſuffer him to enjoy an Hours Reſt, He 
again endeavour'd to get the Earl into his Poſſeſſion, and loaded his Ambaſſa- 
dors with large Sums of Mony and other Gifts to preſent to the Duke of Bre. 
taign ; alſo offering him Richmondſhire, all the Earl's Revenues, and all the 
Eſtates of thoſe that had fled to him. But the Ambaſladors could not have 
Acceſs to the Duke, being come when he was under a delirious Fit; where. 
upon they made their Addreſſes to Peter Landois, who had Power to diſpoſe of 
the Prince and State as he pleas'd. Theſe large Offers had ſuch Effects upon 
his baſe Mind, that he was ready to comply with them, but not in the manner 
they were propos d; for he demanded Richmonaſhire for himſelf ; upon which 
Meſſengers were ſeveral Times diſpatch'd into England, which Delay of Time 
prov'd the Earl's Security. For theſe Deſigns being diſcover'd in England, and 
to the Biſhop of E in Flanders, that Prelate immediately gave notice to the 
Earl, advifing him to fly with all Speed, or he would fall into the Enemy's 
Hands. 


The Earl of The Earl receiv'd this Advice at Vennes, from whence he immediately ſent 


Richmond in 


great Danger, 


for a ſafe Conduct from the French King, which being obtain'd, he left many 
Engliſhmen behind him, and with only five Followers in a Diſguiſe, fled out of 
Bretaign into Anjou ſo fortunately, that one Hour's Delay might have been his 
Ruin. The Duke of Bretaign having recover'd his perfect Senſes, was highly 
diſpleas'd at the vile Proceedings of Landois; and commanded that all the Eu- 
gliſb might have Permiſſion to go to their Maſter, and their Charges honourably 
born by the Publick. He alſo ſent the Mony he had promis d to the Earl b 
Edward Woodvile and Edward Poinings, two Engliſh Gentlemen; for which 
the Earl to ſhew his Gratitude declar'd, That he could never be at Reſt, til. 
Fortune had afforded him Means in ſome 25 to requite his infinite Obliga- 
tions to the Duke, by whoſe Favour only he now lid d. The King of France 
was then at Langres, where the Earl repaird to him, inform'd him of the 
Reaſon of his Flight from Bretazgn, and b 


one whoſe Nane began to be odious in all Nations. King Charles promis d to 
aſſiſt him, and brought him on his Way to Montargis, treating the Lords that 
attended him with Hoſpitality becoming a King. While thus he was ordering 
his Affairs, Fortune, the better to incourage him, ſent him a Man forgotten, 
and in effect thought dead; Fohn Vere Earl of Oxford, who had been impri- 
ſon'd in Hammes Caſtle by King Edward the Fourth not long after the Battel 
of Barnet. This Nobleman had ſo far prevail'd with Sir James Blunt Captain 
of that Caſtle, and Sir John Forteſcue Porter of Calais, that he did not only 
obtain his Liberty, bur procur'd them to forſake their Commands, and go along 
with him under the Conduct of the Earl of Richmond. But Blunt having left 
his Lady and all his Goods in Hammes, he compleatly fortify'd it, and en- 
creas'd his Garriſon, that if it ſhould be beſieg d, they might defend themſelves 
*till Fortune turn'd againſt King Richard. King Charles being return d io 
Paris, the Earl's Retinue increas'd ; all that were fled from England, as well 
as the Engliſh in thoſe Parts, either as Scholars in the Univerſities, or returning 


from their Travels, flock'd to him: Among whom was one Richard Fox a ſe- 


*ular Prieſt, a Man of excellent Parts, who was ſhortly after advanc d to great 


Places and Diguities, King 


egg'd his Aſſiſtance in this extraor- 
dinary Cauſe; which was not hard to obtain from ſo generous a Prince, againſt 
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King Richard. all this Time was not wanting to himſelf ; his Thoughts were Richard's Tre. 
bent upon his own Preſervation, and the Security of the Crown which he un- i 
worthily wore: And tho he ſaw Heav'n and Earth conſpiring againſt him, yet 
he thought by his own Subtlety to make his Party good againſt both. But un- 
derſtanding the Earl's Flight out of Bretaign he ſtood amaz'd, and concluded 
that his main Remedy was to break the deſign d Match between the Earl and his 
Neece Elizabeth. t barely to break it was not thought ſufficient; therefore 
he reſolv'd to break into the Laws of Nature, and marry his own Neece, whom 
formerly he had declar'd Illegitimate, and Inceſt would ſerve but as a Laurel 
to crown his other Abominations. His Conſcience was now fo hardned, that 
he reſolv'd upon three Things, Deceit, Murder and Inceſt z the former, with 
Allurements and fair Promiſes was to mollitic the Queen Mother, and to make 
way for the other two, the Murder of his Wife, and the Marriage with his 
Neece. To effect all this, he choſe Perſons fit for his Purpoſe, who in the moſt 
obliging manner made plauſible Excuſes to 5 Queen Mother for all that was 
paſt, pretending That his Majeſty was ſen tbly aſfutied for his dear Neeces, 
that they ſhould make themſelves gy Priſoners, and miſtruſt the natu- 
ral Afettion of an Uncle, who like a Father thought of nothing but their 
Happineſs : That his great Deſire was to treat them according to their Birth, 
to have them to Court, and to provide them with worthy Husbands ; and 
whenever the Death of his W. 74 ſhould happen ( which muſt neceſſarily be in 
a ſhort Time, by reaſon of ſome extraordinary Indiſpoſittons) his Reſolution 
was to make the Princeſs Elizabeth his Queen; and would likewiſe prefer the 
Marque /s Dorſet to the moſt honourable and profitable Places in the Nation, 
if he would leave the Earl of Richmond and return to England. Theſe and 
many other Things, being dreſs d up in all the Advantages of Honour and 
Profit, the Queen, through an unconſtancy of Reſolution, too often charg'd 
upon her Sex, at the firſt Onſet began to melt, and at the ſecond to yield to , prevails o- 
the King's Propoſals; at once forgetting the Murder of her two Sons, the Inf1- e the Queen 
my thrown upon her Husband and felt by the preſent Poſſeſſor; and what was Prager. 
moſt material, the Oath that ſhe had given to the Counteſs of Richmond con- 
cerning the Marriage of her Daughter. Ambition ſo far prevail'd as to make 
her faulty to her own Honour, the Safety of her Daughters, the Generoſity of 
her paſt Actions, and her own Conſcience; ſo that nothing was thought equiva- 
lent to the Perſuaſions of her mortal Enemy. And thus abus'd, the diſpatch'd a 
Meſſenger to her Son 2 then in France, commanding him to leave the 
Earl and come for England; declaring, That all paſt Injuries were forgotten, 
and were to be repair'd with Honours and Preferments ; and that King 
Richard de/ir'd nothing more than to give him full Satisfaction. And being 
thus reconcil'd to the King, they all remov'd out of their Sanctuary, and hs quits ber 
the young Princeſſes were convey'd to Court with extraordinary Solemnity. ———— 

ichard having obtain d the tirſt of his three Deſigns, proceeded towards the 
ſecond, which would be imperfe& without the third, and the third impoſlible 
without the ſecond. He could not marry his Neece unleſs his Wife was dead; 
upon this therefore he wholly bent his Thoughts. He conſider'd that to put 
her to a violent Death — too much alienate his Peoples Affections, which 
he ſometimes could and had gain'd by his hypocritical Proceedings. For this he 
hit upon a Method unknown to common Sinners; That Griet, Melancholy 


and Fear might jointly produce that Effect with the Appearances of Nature, 


which neither Sword nor Poiſon could do without Scaudal. He forbore her 
Bed, and refus d to ſpeak to her, denying her both his Society and his Preſence ; 
He began to bewail his ill Fortune in having a W ife that was now barren; 
and made known his great Atfliction to the Arch-Bithop of Tork, whom he had 
ſet at Liberty, not doubting but he would declare it to his Wife, and hoping 
it might work the deſir'd Effect. The Arch-Bithop, who was a wiſe Man, and 
well acquainted with the King's Diſpoſition, ſpoke of it to ſome of his intimate 


Friends, 


King Richard's 
Den dies. 
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Friends, judging the unfortunate Lady's Life to be of no long Continuance. 
Shortly after the King caus'd it to be reported that ſhe was dead, that whenever 
her Death ſhould happen, it might appear leſs ſurpriſing, and likewiſe causd 
this Rumour to be brought to her on Ears; that every thing might add to her 
Grief, or at leaſt take off the Horror of the Fact. The Queen, who was of 
a ſoft and tender Diſpoſition, and not able to ſtand againſt the Power of ſo 
many Machinations, was extreamly confounded and diſpirited; well knowin 
that a dreadful Tempeſt muſt needs follow ſuch portentous Thunderings, She 
ran with great Eagerneſs to him to know wherein ſhe had ſo highly offended 
him, as that he thought her not only worthy of Hatred, which was apparent] 
ſeen, but of the Punithment that was to befal her, the World judging her to be 
dead already. His Anſwer was pleaſant in Words, but ſevere in Senſe, mingled 
with Smiles, which gave her more Cauſe of Suſpicwn than Comfort. She re. 
tir'd to her own Lodgings, where a few Days after ſhe departed this Life, un- 
certain whether out of Grief or Poiſon. And this was the End of a Lady, 
who out of Ambition and Intereſt marry'd to one who had been the Author 
both of her Husband's and Father's Death. 


IV. King Richard having obtain'd two of his Deſigns, he began to pro- 4. 
ceed towards the third, the Marriage of his Neece ; but he was ſoon ſo inter- 


rupted and almoſt confounded with the Publick Affairs, that he could never 
bring it to Effect. He found many of the Prime Nobility fled into France to 
the Earl of Richmond, and ſaw himſelf ſo nauſeous to the People, that they 
were ready to vomit him out. He began now alſo to have greater Jealouſics 
againſt the Lord Stanley than any other Nobleman; fo that when that Lord de- 
fir'd leave to return to his Country Houſe, under Pretence of ſome Domeſtick 
Affairs, he would not permit him 'till he had left his eldeſt Son George Stanley 
in Court, as an Hoſtage for his Father's Loyalty. Underſtanding of Blunt's 
Revolr, and the Earl of Oxford's Eſcape from Hammes Caſtle, he order'd the 
Garriſon of Calais to beſiege and reduce that Place; which was done with a 
Succeſs greater than was expected. This inconſiderable Advantage, and ſome 
ſalſe Repreſentations of the Weakneſs of the Earl of Richmond, and the Back- 
wardneſs of the French King to aſſiſt him, prov'd a vaſt Diſadvantage to King 
Richard, who being both puff d up and deluded, recall'd his Ships and diſ- 
banded his Army; judging that the Nobility inhabiting the Maritine Parts, 


eſpecially thoſe of Wales, were ſufficient to oppoſe any Deſcent his Enemy 
could make. 


The Earl of Richmond had really met with ſome Delays and Impediments in . 


the Court of France, that caus'd the Marqueſs Dorſet ſecretly to fly from him; 
which might have been of great Damage to him, had he not been happily ſtopt 
in his Journey. Theſe Things made the Earl more diligent ; and finding that 


Delays might be the Loſs or Ruin of his Friends, he judg d it neceſſary to at- 
tempt that with a Few which he could not with Many. He borrow'd Mony of 


the King and many others, leaving the Marqueſs Dorſet and Sir John Bour- 
chier as Hoſtages; and having gather'd ſome Men, he repair'd to Roan, there 
waiting for the Ships from Harfleur that were to tranſport his Forces. Here 
he was inform'd of the Death of King Richard's Queen, and of his Reſolution 
to marry his Neece, who 15 her Mother was promis d to him. This extream- 
ly diſcourag'd him and his Followers; who after a new Conſultation judg d it 
a raſh Reſolution to undertake ſo dangerous an Enterprize with a Handtul of 
Men; therefore they reſolv'd not to ſtir till they had receiv'd new Advices from 
England, and could gain over Sir Walter Herbert, a Gentleman of great Fa- 
mily and Power in Wales. But the Earl about the ſame Time receiving an Ac- 
count that Sir Rice ap Thomas and Captain Savage, two Men of great Note 
in Wales, would declare for him, and that Reynold Bray had large Sums in 


Poſſeſſion to pay the Soldiers; he at length took Shipping on the fifteenth my 
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of Auguſt, with a few Veſſels, and two thouſand Soldiers. After ſeven ny The Earl lands 
he landed at Mil ford- Haven in Wales ; from whence paſſing on to Dale, he“ Wales. 
march'd to WWe/t-Hereford, where he was receiv'd with all Satisfaction by the 
Inhabitants. Here he was diſcourag'd with the falſe News that Thomas and 
Savage had declar'd for King Richard, and ſoon after as much incourag'd by 
Arnold Butler, that the Inhabitants of Pembrokeſhire had join'd with his Uncle 
Jaſper Earl of Pembroke, their natural Lord; which caus'd him to march on 
to Cardigan, his Camp encreaſing every Hour. Here he heard News that 
Sir Walter Herbert was at Caermarthen with a Deſign to oppoſe him; but he 
ſoon underſtood by his Scouts that there was no Enemy to be ſeen; the Coun- 
try being open and tree for his March. This Satisfaction was auginented by 
the coming in of Richard Griffith and John Morgan, with a good Body 
of Men. Yet the Earl ſeeing himſelf reduc'd to the Neceſſity of meering 
with Victory or Ruin, and that without further Aſliſtance he could not ſubliſt 
long, he wrote to his Mother, and the Lord Stanley with others, That being 
by their Advice arriv'd in England, it was their Aſſiſtance that muſt ſupport 
him; for having but few Men, one Defeat would be his Ruin : That 1[em-> 
porizing would now be fatal; and if Diſſimulation was once advantagious, 
it would be now pernicious, and diſcourage all his real Friends. This Diſpatch 
being ſent away by a faithful Servant, he took his March towards Shrewsbury, 
and met with Rice ap Thomas, who with a conſiderable Number of Veſſpmen 
ſwore Fealty to him, the Earl having promis'd to make him Preſident of I/ales, 
as ſoon as he ſhould be King. At Shrewsbury he receiv'd an Anſwer from his 
Mother and others, according to his Deſire. From thence he paſs'd on to New- 
port, where Sir Gilbert Talbot with two thouſand Men came to meet him; as is rrogres. 
likewiſe did Sir William Stanley at Stafford, where he made ſome Stay to re- 
freſh his People. After this he came to Litchfield, and was receiv'd by the In- 
habitants as their lawful Prince. The Lord Szanley had been there two Days 
before with his Soldiers, and was remov'd from thence to make Way for the 
Earl, that he might not be ſeen in his Company; being extreamly cautious by 
reaſon of his Son's being an Hoſtage with King &:chard, and fo hourly in Dan- 
ger of his Life. 
King Richard, being now at Nottingham, heard of the Earl's Arrival; but 
with ſuch a Relation of his inconſiderable Forces, that he had no Regard to 
him. But afterwards well conſidering the Conſequences, he began to change 
his Mind, and his Affairs appear'd to be in a Condition not to be truſted to 
other Mens Directions, by reaſon of the general Hatred of the Nation. 'There- 
fore making a Scrutiny of ſuch as were moſt intereſted in the Preſervation of 
his Perſon and Dignity, he choſe Fohn Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Northum- 
berland, and the Earl of Surry, giving them Commiſſion to gather together | - 
what Friends and Forces they could; and he gave order to Brakenbury the Li- 
eutenant of the Tower to do the ſame, and bring as Companions Sir Thomas 
Bourcher and Sir Malter Hungerford; not that he expected any Service from 
them, but to prevent their Conſpiring againſt him. All theſe Precautions did 
not ſatisfie him, when he underſtood the Earl had paſs'd the Severn: He then 
began to miſtruſt his Affairs, and to complain of thoſe who had promis d to de- 
fend that Paſſage; and now he found that his Buſineſs was not to be iruſted to 
any third Party, and growing jealous of all Men, he went in Perſon at the xing Richard 
Head of his Army to give his Enemy Battel, executing himſelf the Duty of a 4 . Head of 
E Serjeant-Major. He came by Night to Leiceſter upon a white Steed, ſurroun-“ . 
. ded by Guards and a great Number of Foot, with a wild Conntenance, anſwe- 
1 rable to the Speeches he utter d againſt ſuch as had abandon d him, and diſown'd 
him for their King. The Earl hearing of his Approach, encamp'd near Tam- 
3 worth, where he was met by Sir Thomas Bourcher and Sir Walter Hungerford, 
; who fearing King Richard, had privately ſlippd from Brakenbury's Forces. 
From other Parts divers Men of Quality repair d to him, who probably would 
have 
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Book Il. 


The thirteenth 
and laſt Batsel, 


have been his Enemies, had not their Hatred to King Richard mov'd them to 
join with him: Only the Lord Stanley durſt not appear openly for him, by 
reaſon of his Son's being in Richard's Poſſeſſion. Both Sides were e ually in- 
clinable to fight, being mov'd by ſeveral Fears; Richard of being abandon'g, 
and the Earl of wanting Mony and other Neceſſaries. But Richard's Condi- 
tion was a parently the worſe of the two, for Perſons daily deſerted from him; 
ſo that ſeeking out a fit Place for Battel, he encamp'd himſelf near a Village 
call'd Boſworth, not far from Leiceſter, where having refreth'd his Men, he 

repar'd to fight. Here we are told that the Night preceding the Battel, he in 

is Sleep had certain ſtrange and dreadful Apparitions that he believ'd to be 
Devils, which tormenting him, broke his Reſt, and left him in ſuch a Conſter- 
nation, that all that ſaw him were amaz'd. 

The fatal Day being come which was to decide the Fortunes of a Kingdom, 
Richard drew out his Troops in ſuch a manner as might make the greateſt Ap. 
pearancez committing the Van to the Duke of Norfo/k, and commanding the 
ſecond Line himſelf, where were the choiceſt and beſt armed Men, being guar- 
ded on the Flanks by Horſe, and on the Front by Archers. But notwithſtand. 
ing all this Show his Numbers were but ſmall in reſpect of the Cauſe and Con- 
ſequence, yet ſtill much greater than the Earl had on the other Side. The 
Lord Stanley ſtood at a Diſtance almoſt between the two Armies with three 
thouſand Soldiers, affording Hopes and Fears to both Parties: For being deſir d 
by the Earl that he would come and take care of the Ordering and Command- 
ing his Men, his Anſwer was, That he might do that Office himſelf, he would 
come as he ſaw it convenient; and to Richard, who {wore that if he did not 
come to him he would cut off his Son's Head before Dinner, he anſwer'd,. Let 
him uſe his Pleaſure, for I have more Sons than he. This Ambiguity prov'd 
his Son's Security; for Richard having commanded he ſhould be beheaded, he 

ſuſpended the Order, not ſo much out of Pity as Fear that Sranleys Cloud 
which threaten'd a Tempeſt ſhould diſcharge all its Fury upon him when he 
moſt needed his Aſſiſtance. The Earl of Richmond, taking Courage from his 
Father-in-Law's Anſwer, drew up his Men, placing the Archers in the Front 
under the Conduct of the Earl of Oxford; he gave Sir Gilbert Talbot charge 
over the Right Wing, Sir John Savage commanded the Left, and he kept for 
himſelf and his Uncle the Earl of Pembroke a conſiderable Proportion; of Horſe 
and a few Foot, as a Reſerve, with Intention to join with the Troops as Oc- 
caſion ſhould require, All his Forces exceeded not five thouſand Men, and 
when join'd with the Lord Stanley, they ſcarcely amounted to half the Num- 
ber that King Richard had. 

Both Armies being drawn up, King Richard on one Side, and the Earl on 
the other, made long Speeches to their Soldiers, which Sir Thomas Moore has 
recited at large. At the joining together of the two Armies, their ſeveral In- 
clinations were ſoon diſcern d; thoſe of the King's Side fought faintly, and 
others withdrew themſelves out of the Camp. The King had commanded thoſe 
in whom he moſt confided, to take care that all might be carry'd on without 
Diſorder, and that they would advertiſe him of any Danger that ſhould appear: 
Theſe ſeeing that ſome were negligent, and others retiring, advis'd him to ſave 
himſelf, concluding he was betray'd. But the Divine Juſtice would not ſuffer 
him to harken to ſuch Advice, not even when the Victory appear'd evidently on 
his Adverſaries Side; for a fleet Horſe being preſented to him to further his 
Eſcape, he declar'd That Day ſhould either determine the War or his Life. 

' Underſtanding ſoon after that the Earl was not far from him, guarded but with 
a few Men, he ſpurr'd on towards him, and knowing him by ſome Marks, he 
ran furiouſly at him with his Lance. The Earl was not diſpleas d at the En- 
counter, judging it the true Way to decide their Conteſt; but he could not mect 
him dire&ly, being hinder'd by ſome of his own Men. Richard being diſap- 
pointed, puſh'd againſt the great Standard, and flew Sir William Brandon the 


Standard- 


£ 
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Standard-Bearer; then advancing forwards, Sir John Cheney endeavouring to 
meet him, Richard bore him to the Ground, tho' he was a Man of great 
Strength and Valour. The Earl with his Sword in Hand flopp'd his Fury, at 
the very Inſtant when the Lord Stanley inveſting the King's Squadrons afforded 
Occaſion for as many to run away as thought tit. Richard perceiving this, leſt 
the Earl, and thruſt himſelf into the thickeſt of the Battel, either to revnite 
his Men, or to meet Death the ſooner, which laſt ſoon happen'd to him; for 
fighting valiantly, he fell with the Sword in his Hand all over cover'd with King Richard 
Blood: So that he is ſaid to have gain'd more Honour in theſe tuo Hours by ſtain. 
his Death, than he had done all the Time of his Life. This happer'd on the 
twenty ſecond Day of Auguſt, in the Prime of his Years, after a deteſtable 
Reign of two Years, two Months, and four Days, His Body was carry*d to 
Leiceſter after a moſt ignominious Manner, like a {Jain Deer 1aid croſs a Horſe's 
Back, his Head and Arms hanging on one Side, his Legs on the other, ſcorn'd 
and ſtark naked, and beſmear'd with Blood, Dirt and Mire; and having lain 
two Days in this Manner, on the bare Earth, it was bury'd without any So- 
lemnity or Funeral Rites. 

In this Battel were ſlain not much above a thouſand Men, among whom was 
the Duke of Norfolk and the Lord Ferrers. Sir //illiam Catesby, who had 
betray d the Lord Haſtings, was with ſome others behexde at Leiceſter accor- 
ding to his Deſerts. I his was the thirtcenth and lift Battel fought in the Civil 
Wars between the Houſe of Lancaſter and Tork, which had broken out about 
thirty Years before, fill d the Nation with Blood and Deſolation, and taken away 
the Lives of near a hundred thouſand Men, and eighty Princes of the Blood, 
as Comines aſſures us. This prov'd the Ruin and Extirpation of the Males of 
both Families, and ſoon after put an End to the very Name of Plantagener, 
which had continu'd near three hundred and fifty Years in Poſſeſlion of the 
Throne of England. As to the Houle of Tork in particular, which in Strict— 
neſs had the neareſt Right to the Crown, it was founded and rais'd upon ſuch 
Violations of the Laws of God and Man, that it could not laſt above twenty 
four Years; tho' it was ſupported by all the Powers of Human Strevgth and 
Policy. Richard may truly be ſaid to have deſcended from an unfortunate 
Houſe: The Earl of Cambridge his Grand- father was beheaded at Sourhampronz; 
the Duke of Jork his Father ſlain before Sandal; of his three Brothers the Earl 
of Rutland was lain in cold Blood, the Duke of Clarence drown'd in a Butt 
of Malmeſey, and his two Nephews ſtrangled in their Beds: So that we can 
meet with no Tragedy, true or fabulous, where we find ſo many various and 
cruel Deaths as in this Family. Richard himſelf, whoſe Character we need 
not give, was reſerv'd for the laſt Stroke of the Divine Vengeance: Yet in theſe 
Proceedings of Providence we find that God, who is the Rewarder of Good in 
thouſands, is the Puniſher of Evil even in the third and fourth Generations, 
when ſome of the more immediate Actors eſcape in this World. It has been 
obſerv'd That in Richard the Second he puniſh'd the Death of Edward the 
Second; in Henry the Sixth and his Son, the Death of Richard the Second; 
in Edward the Fifth and his Brother, the Death of Henry the Sixth and his 
Son; and in Richard the Third the Death of Edward the Fitth and his Bro- 
ther: And yet he was pleas'd to ſuffer thoſe to die in Peace which were the real 
Authors. Eaward the Third, whole Mother's Crime gives ſome Alpertion of 
Parricide; Henry the Fourth, who murther'd Richard the Sccond; and Ed- 
ward the Fourth, who murther'd Henry the Sixth, remain'd all unpunith'd. 
But to Richard the Third, whoſe Criues were beyond Example, he deny'd 
Life, and perhaps Repentance, his Inhumanity neither deſerving Succeſſor nor 


Pardon. 
The End of the Second Book. 
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BOOK III 


The Union of the two Families, or two Roſes, and the 
Royal Houſe of TUDOR, to the 4c e of 
the two Kingdoms under King James the Firſt. 


Containing the Space of about 117 Tears. 


<VEH AP I 
From the Death of Richard the Third, and the Begin- 
ning of the Reign of Henry the Seventh, to the Death 
of Edward the Sixth. | 
Containing the Space of about 68 Tears. 


SE CT. I. 
The Reign of Kings HENRY the Seventh. 


Containing 23 Tears, and 8 Months. 


Boſworth, Henry Earl of Richmond, now about thirty Years 1485. 
of Age, both valiant and politick in all his Actions, directly Reg. 1. 
enter d upon the Crown of England; which he obtain d more © e, 
by Seiſure or Donation, than by any legal Inheritance. For having offer'd up « Richmond 
his Thankſgivings for his Victory, granted the Spoils of the Field to his Soldiers, 7e »pon the 
and honour'd many of them withKnighthood, they with great Acclamations cry d . 
2 out 


1 [| = the Death of King Richard the Third, at the Battel of A. D. 
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out King Henry, King Henry! upon whoſe Forwardneſs the Lord Stani. 
wok King Richards Crown, and ſet it upon the Earl's Head, by that te 


mwmony confirming the Election of the People; from which Time commenc'q 
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the Reign of the new King with full Succeſs. But becauſe ſo great a Revolu- 


tion happen'd in the Kingdom, as to transfer the Crown from one Family to 
another, it will be very proper to take notice of the Seneology of this ing, 
with his politick Claims and Pretenſions. 

His Father Edmund of Hadham Earl of Richmond, was Son to Owen Tudor 


and Queen Catharine, Widow to King Henry the F ifth, whoſe Houſes had no 


0 Affinity nor Relation to the Houſe o Lancaſter, or to the Crown of England. 
So that his Claims by Deſcent, muſt proceed all from his Mother, the Lad 


Margaret, only Daughter to the firſt Duke of Somerſer, and Grand-Child 4 
John of Gaunt, Father to King Henry the Fourth; which Lady pretended 
that in Caſe the then preſent Succeſſion ſhould fail, ſhe and her Son were to 
ſucceed, as rightly deſcended from the ſaid John, the Father of the Houſe of 
Somerſet, as well as Lancaſter. But upon a ſtrict Examination, it might eaſi- 
ly be diſcover'd, that beſides the Deficiencies in the Houle of Lancaſter it ſelf, 
the Houſe of Somerſer was deſtint, and without thoſe Pretenſions the other 
had, as it thus appears. John Duke of Lancaſter had three Wives, Blanche, 
Conſtance and Catharine, the laſt of whom was Mother to the Houſe of Somer- 
ſet; and the due Claims of his Children he had by them were not the ſame, iu 
reſpect of the feveral Dowries, and different Qualities of the Mothers. 
Blanche brought with her the Dutchy of Lancaſter; Conſtance, the Preten- 
ces to the Kingdoms of Caſtile and Leon; and Catharine, nothing at all being 
but a meer waiting Woman to the above namd Buam be: So that if Henry the 
Fourth, and his Siſters born of Blanche, could not pretend to the Kingdoms 
of Caſtile and Leon, in prejudice to the Children of Conſtance v nor thoſe 
Children to the Dukedom of Laxcafler, in prejudice to Henry the Fourth and 
his Siſters; much leſs could the Children of Catherine have any Pretence at 
all, in prejudice to the Children by the two former Wives. And they were ex- 
cludable with the greater Juſtice, becauſe they were really Baſtards, and with 
this aggravating Circumſtance, on the Father's Side born in Adultery: And 
tho' after the Death of Conſtance, the Duke marry d Chatharine, and had her 
Children made legitimate by Parliament; yet they not being of the whole 
Blood, the Houſe of Somerſet had nothing to do with the Houſe of Lancaſter, 
in what pertain'd to the [nheritance. of the Crown. So that when Henry 
the Fourth was eſtabliſh'd in the Throne by Authority of Parliament, and 
by the fame Authority his Sons and their ndants dechr'd his lawful Suc- 
ceſſors; no Mention was then made of his half Brothers, in eafe his Succeſſi- 
on ſhould fail, or ſuch as ſhould deſcend from them. So that ſtrickty ſpeaking, 
King Henry the Seventh had no rightful Pretenſions to the Crown of England, 
not ſo much as the Houſe of Lancaſter had; but being Head of that Party, 
and endow'd with many excellent Qualifications, his great Succeſs was owing 
to the Wickedneſs of King Richard, and his Promife to marry the Lady 
Elizabeth, the neareſt Heir to the Kingdom. The Troubles that afterwards 
afflicted him, aroſe from hence; for he always ſnew'd himſelf but lukewarm 
in his Affections towards his Wife, being an irreconeileable Enemy to her Fami- 
Iy; infomuch that having gain d the Victory and. deſtray'd his Oppoſer, he 
poſitively reſ{olv'd not to be King but by his own Title and Intereſt : He therefore de- 
ferr'd his Marriage and her Coronation, till ſuch Time as being crown'd hiimſelf, 
and eftabliſh'd by Parliament, he had only accepted of the Title of Lancaſter, 
as the firſt and chiefeſt Fundamental; and of the other two, thoſe of Con- 
queſt and Marriage, but as Accidental, and as Supporters. All which was the 


- leſs blameable, becauſe it did not proceed ſo. much; froau any Hatred: to the 


Houſe of Tork, as from the Love he bore to himſelf, and from a cautious Fore- 


ſight: For a Report being rais'd that the young Duke of Zork had efcap'd 25 
is 
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Icon. 


his deſign'd Murderers, his Claim by his Wife would have forbid him, if her 
Brother had been alive, who could not have been excluded but by the litigious 
Title of Lancafter. And if this News were falſe, there ſtill remain'd other 
Scruples: As ſuppoſing ſhe ſhould die without Children, the bare Title of 
Marriage would not ſecure the Crown to him, which was to fall upon her Si- 
ſters; and if ſhe ſhould die with Children, the Crown would devolve upon 
them, to the Excluſion of himſelf. But if ſtill his Children and a Parliament 
ſhould be content to continue him in his Government, he knew there was a 
great Difference between reigning by Virtue of Birth and Law, by which he 
was oblig'd to no Man, and reigning by the Conſent of others, by which he 
was oblig'd to every Man. Then to make uſe of the Title of Conqueſt, was 
both odious and dangerous, which might alienate even thoſe that ſided with 
him. And tho' the Title of Lancaſler had been condemn'd in Parliament, 
and he himſelf arriv'd at the Crown not by the real Virtue of that, but that 
by marrying with the Princeſs Eligabeth, all Diſputes between the two Houſes 
might be ended; yet mov'd by rhe foreſaid Conſiderations, and not valuing 

robable Inconveniencies, he declar'd himſelf King by Virtue of his own 
Birth, without naming the Princeſs Elizaberh in any Degree: Being willing 
to run the greateſt Hazard, rather than be King by the Courteſie of his Wife, 
while ſhe ſhould live; by the Good-will of his Children, if ſhe ſhould firſt die; 
or by the Permiſſion of a Parliament, if he ſhould have no Ifſue by her. 

With theſe nice Precautions this politick Prince began his Reign upon the 
twenty ſecond Day of Auguſt: And underſtanding that the Princeſs Higabeth, 
and Edward Plantagenet, Eatl of Warwick and Son to the Duke of Clarence 
were in Sheriff-Hutton Caſtle in Torkfhire, there kept by King Richard's Com- 
mand; he order'd that the Princeſs ſhould be brought up to London to the 
Queen her Mother, whether ſhe was attended by ſeveral Lords and Ladies. 
But for the Earl of Warwrek, he gave order that the Keeper of the Caſtle 
ſhould deliver him into the Cuſtody of Sir Robert Willoughby, to be by him 
brought Priſoner to the Tower of London; for tho he was not fifteen Years 
of Age, yet he was a Perſon not thought fit to enjoy his Liberty in ſuch un- 
certain and litigious Times. The new King march'd from Leiceſter towards 
London, without any Oſtentation of Victory or Conqueſt: His Journey was 
peaceful; all Military Inſolencies were forbidden, and forborn: He paſs'd on 
more like an old than a new Soveraign, being receiv'd in all Places with the 
higheſt Acclamations of Joy. His taking up the Olive Branch, and lay ing 
aſide the Laurel, did highly incourage the People, who now promiſs'd them- 
ſelves that Quiet, which ſince Henry the Fourth's Time had only been enjoy d 
by Intervals; being ſubjet to ſo many Mutations, that the very Expectat ion 
and Apprehenſion of the enſuing Evils was as an intermitting Fever for the Space 
of fourſcore and fix Years. In the like manner he made his Entrance into 
London: For tho' he was met by the Mayor, Magiſtrates and Citizens, and 
himſelf attended with many Noblemen and Gentlemen, yet diſpenſing with 
the Pomp uſually obſerv'd at the firſt Entrance of Kings into that City, he 
came in a cloſe Chariot; that it might not be imagin'd, that having recover'd 
his Country by the Favour of Arms, and gain'd his Crown by the Death of a 
King, he had any Deſign to triumph over the People. His Entry was upon 
Saturday, the Day of his Victory; which Day he always ſolemniz'd, as ever 
being the oe Day of the Week to him: He alighted out of his Chariot 
at St. Pauls Church; where he caus'd Te Deum to be ſung, and the Colours 
taken from the Enemy to be hung up. He pretended to no other Trophies; 
nor did he own this as the Effects of his own Valour, or from Fortune, but as 
from God, the only Fortune to which Sacrifice ought to be made. He made 
all Preparations for his Coronation; and becauſe it was ſaid he had given his 
Promiſe to marry the Lady Anne, Daughter and Heir to the Duke of Breraign, 
which was by many believ'd to be true, he in an Aſſembly of the Chief Lords 
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He ir crown'd 
King. 


He inſtitutes 
a Guard, 


A general Par- 
aon gran ed. 


The Crown 
ſettled by Par- 
liament. 


of the Kingdom, call'd for that purpoſe, ratify'd his Promiſe to marry the Prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth; by which he put a Stop to the Whiſpers and Jealouſies of ma- 
ny. Yer ſtill he referr'd the Conſummation. without regard to Obloquy, till 
being crown d, and in Poſſeſſion of all by his own Title, he might avoid be- 
ing call'd King in the Right of his Wife. 

Not long after his Arrival at London, towards the End of September, both wa, 
the City and the Kingdom was afflited with a Diſeaſe hitherto unknown, call d“ 
the Sweating Sickneſs, which was prodigious in its Nature, both as to the 
ſwiftneſs of its Courſe, and the mortal Effects it produc d. But it laſted not 
much above a Month; ſo that it was no Hindrance to the King's Coronation, 
which was the laſt of Oclober; nor to the holding of the Parliament, which 
begun ſeven Days after. In Order to the former, the King made his En- 
trance into the Lower on Simon and Jude s Eeve, and on the Feaſt Day made 
twelve Knights Bannerets. After which Jaſper Earl of Pembroke, the King's 
Uncle, was created Duke of Bedford; Thomas Lord Stanley, the King's Fa. 
ther-in-law, Earl of Darby; and Edward Courtney, Earl of Devonſhire, 
Two Days after he was crown'd in the Abby Church of Mſtminſter by Car- 
dinal Bourchier, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, with the accuſtom'd Solemnities; 
and joy ful Acclamations both of the Nobility and People. Upon the ſame Day, 
as if the Crown upon his Head had infus'd Jealouſies into his Thoughts, for 
the Security of his Perſon he inſtituted a Guard of fifty Archers under a Cap- 
tain to attend him, by the Name of Teomen of the Guard. This being a new 
Thing in England, where the Kings were uſually guarded by the Laws and 
their Subjects Affe ctions, to remove all cauſe of Suſpicions, he declar d the In- 
{tirution io be perpetual; and that ſince the Kings of all other Nations had 
their Guards, Decency it not Neceſſity made the ſame requiſite here in England, 

Seven Days after a Yarliament met, in which he annul'd all the Decrees for , 
the Conſiſcat ions of the Lives and Eſtates of ſuch as took part with him, and «| 
made the like Decree againſt the Principal of the other Side; and to remove 
all Jealouſics from the reſt, he granted out a general Pardon, which freed ſuch 
from Fear who had real Cauſe to be afraid. For having condemn'd thoſe 
whom he deſigud not to pardon, it was a certain Sign he would par- 
don the reſt; ſo that quitting their Sanctuaries and Places of Retreat, they 
{wore Fealty to him, and did their Homage anſwearable to the Tenure of 
the Decl:iration, and re-enter'd into their Poſſeſſions. Afterwards as concern- 
ing his Title, which was the cheifeſt Concernment, he govern'd himſelf by 
ſuch peculiar Caution and Management, that without ſo much as naming the 
Princeſs Eligabeth, he caus'd the Act that was made to contain a double 
Senſe: That the Inheritance of the Crown ſhould remain in him and his Chil- 
dren lawfully to be begotten, not declaring whether it was his by Nature, or 
by Conqueſt; he knowing that whatſoever Interpretation was made of it would 
turn to his Advantage. He avoided to preſcribe any Succeſſion in caſe he and 
thoſe that ſhould lawfully deſcend from him, ſhould fail, becauſe it ſhould not 
be thought to be alone purpoſely to exclude the Houſe of Tor-; he therefore 
left the Deciſion of that to the Laws. He procur'd this Statute to be confirm d 
by the Pope's Bull, with particular Mention, by way of Recital, of his other 
Titles, both of Deſcent and Conqueſt. He in the ſame Parliament conferr'd new 
Honours upon ſeveral: He created Monſieur de Chaudos, a Gentleman of Bre- 
taign, Earl of Bath; Sir Giles Dawbeny was made Lord Dawbeny, and Sir 
Robert Willoughby Lord Brooke. He reſtord Edward Stafford, Eldeſt Son to 
the Duke of Buckingham, to his Blood, Dignity and Eſtate, and tho' hisCon- 
ſiſcation was great, yet his Father having been the firſt Promoter of his Riſe 
with his own Ruin, he reſtor'd all to his Son; which won him the Reputation 
of being generous and grateful. And tho' Kings ſeldom call'd Parliaments 
without detiring ſome Aids, and cloſing ſome Acts of Grace, he would not 
make any ſuch Demand at this Time, as not having any Grace to confer pro- 


per 
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per to the Seaſon. For tho the general Pardon was an Act of Grace, yet he 

would not pretend it to be ſuch, but rather a Correſpondency to the Satisfacti- 

on they bal given him, in receiving him to be King by his own Title: Beſides, 

not having War with any at this Lime, and having many Confiſcations fallen 

to him, he was willing to ſpare his Subjects Purſes. 
wa The Parliament being diſſolvd, he did not forget that he had left the Mar- 

queſs Dorſet and Sir John Bourchier as Pledges in France for thoſe Sums he 

borrow'd to pay the Force he brought into Eng/and. Being deſirous therefore 

upon this Occaſion to try the Inclinations of the Citizens, he commanded the 

Lord Treaſurer to require from the Lord Mayor of London that the City might 

lend him ſix thouſand Marks and after ſeveral Conſultations, the Matter was de- 

cided by a Loan of two thouſand Pounds Sterling; which tho it came ſhort of 

the Sum deſir d, he receiv'd with Courteſie, and ſupply'd the Remainder out of 

his own Coffers, that the Hoſtages might be wholly at Liberty. He forgor 

not the Service done to him by Fohn Morton Biſhop of Ely, and Richard Fox 

Biſhop of Exeter, for which he made them both of his Privy-Council, and 

gave to Morton the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, which fell vacant by the 

Death of Cardinal Bourchier: He made Fox Lord Privy-Seal, promoting him 

through ſeveral Biſhopricks to that of Wincheſter, the richeſt of all the reſt. 

And now having no Impediment to hinder the Performance of his Promiſe, 

upon the eighteenth Day of January the long expected and deſir d Marriage, 

between him and the Princeſs Higabeth was ſolemniz d: Which Day of Mar- The King 

riage was celebrated with greater Triumph, and Demonſtrations of the Peoples 2 
over- flowing Joy, than the Day of his Entry or Coronation; which was rather Elizabeth. 
noted than approv'd of by the King. For during the eighteen Years the Lady 
Elizabeth liv'd, he thew'd himſelf no very indulgent Husband towards her, 
tho' the had all the Advantages of Beauty, Goodneſs and Fruittulneſs, His 
Averſion towards the Houſe of Jork was too predominant in him, inſomuch 
that it found place, not only in his Wars and Councils, but alſo in his Cham- 
ber and Bed. 


II. All Things having ſucceeded thus happily, King Henry reaſonably . . 
* Imagin'd that now he ſhould meet with no more Oppoſit ions: He was King by 1486. 
his own Title, in his own Right; he had marry'd the Heir to the Crown; and R 
by his general Pardon and Reſtitution of Goods, he had reconciPd ſuch as were , 
his profeſs'd Enemies. Yet after all, the Northern People, {till bearing a 
Love to the Houſe of Tork, and to the late King Richard, he thought it pro- 
per for himſelf to go into thoſe Parts; hoping by his Prefence to cure their in- 
fatuated Imaginations. He kept his Eaſter at the City of Lincoln; where 
ſhortly after he underſtood that the Lord Lovel, and the two Brothers, Him- 4 Diſturbance 
phrey and Thomas Stafford had forſaken Sanctuary, but it was unknown to what # be North. 
Place they was retir'd : But arriving at 7ork, he there underſtood that the Lord 
Lovel was not far from thence with a conſiderable Force; and that the O74 
fords having rais'd Men in Worceſterſhire, were marching towards Tork to at- 
tack him. This ſecond Information, tho' it did a little diſcompoſe him, yet 
he took it only for the Remainders of King Richard sexpiring Party at Boſworth : 
But he was more at a loſs to tind that he was amongſt a People that did not 
affect him, that join d with the Houſe of Zork, and upon whom he could not 
ſafely rely. Amidſt theſe Difficulties, he muſter'd out of his Followers, Te- 
nants and Dependants in whom he might confide, three thouſand fighting Men; 
which being ill arm d, but well aſſur d, were deliver'd to the Duke of Bedford; 
giving him for his Van-Guard a general Pardon, which like Cannon Shot was 
to ruin the pony N. a Diſtance. This prov'd effectual: For the Duke coming 
in Sight of the Lord Lovel, and the Heralds having publiſh'd the Pardon, he 
was ſo confounded, that fearing both to be abandon'd, and to be deliver d up 
P:1ſoner, he fled the ſame Night towards Lancaſter, and from thence to Han- 

ders 
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ders to the Dutcheſs Dowager of Burgundy; while the reſt laying down their 
It i quelr4 Arms yielded theinſelves to the Duke. Upon which thoſe who had join'd with 
the Staffords, having loſt their chief Hopes, deſpers'd themſelves into ſeveral 
Places; and the two Brothers got into the Sanctuary at Colnham near Abington, 
where they found not the Safety they imagin'd; for the Privilege of the Place 
not extending to the Security of 'Traitors, they were taken from thence, and 
the eldeſt executed, che younger finding Mercy. This Rebellion quieted, the 
Northern People ſettled, and the King return'd to London, in September fol- 
Prince Arthur Jowing, the Queen was deliver'd of her firſt Son, whom the King nam'd Ar- 
lern. thur, in Honour of the Britiſb Race from whom he was deſcended, and accor- 
ding to the Name of that ancient worthy King of the Britains; in whoſe Acts 
| beſides what is fabulous, there is Truth ſufficient to render him famous. This 
to the moſt fortunate King was a new Happineſs, to the Queen a great Matter 
of Joy, to the Church a Soveraign Delight, to the Court an exceeding Plea- 
N ſure, and in Sum to the whole Kingdom an incredible Satisfaction. 
Notwitſlanding all this, ſhortly after there follow'd a ſtrange Accident of h 
State, of which the Relations that remain to us are ſo naked, that they leave it xe 
{ſcarce credible, not ſo much for the Nature of it, but for the Manner and Cir- 
cumſtances of it, eſpecially in the Beginning. There liv'd in Oxford a Subtle 
aſpiring Prieſt nan'd Richard Simon, of mean Birth and tolerable Education; 
who ventur'd to undertake what a far greater Man durſt not have attempted, 
Lhe firſt Inte- "his Man took upon him to educate a young Lad, namd Lambert Symnel, 
Len bac. Who, tho only the Son of a Baker, had ſo ſweet and ingenious a Countenance, 
as he might readily be thought one of the higheſt Quality. The preſaging 
Aſpect of this Youth tirſt gave Simon an Occaſion to take Advantage of two 
Rumours then ſpread abroad by the Enemies of King Henry: The one, that 
the Duke of Tork, ſecond Son to King Edward the Fourth, was ſtill alive; the 
other, that King Henry was reſolv'd ſecretly to put the young Earl of Har- 
wick to Death, who was Priſoner in the Tower. The firſt was divulg'd to 
raiſe and nourith the Hopes of the Male-contents; the ſecond to blow up Hatred 
againſt the King, as it cqually cruel with his Predeceſſor, he was ready to treat 
the Earl of Warwick as Richard had treated his Nephews. Upon theſe Re- 
ports, Simon tirſt detignd to make Lambert perſonate the Duke of Tork; but 
ſoon changing his Opinion, he judg'd it more advantagious to have him perſo- 

0 nate the Priſoner the Earl of Warwick; ſo that if his Endeavours ſhould ſuc- 
ceed, and Lambert gain the Crown, he himſelf ſhould be rewarded with the 
chief Miter of England, and with the Government of King and Kingdom. 
Nor did he fear to mcc: with any fatal Obſtacles; ſince the Love to the Houle 
of Terk, ſtill remaining in the Hearts of moſt Men, had occaſion d a great 
Diſtatisfaction that the Yrincels EHigabeth, who had now born the King a Son, 

| thould yet want the Ceremony of a Coronation. Reſolving upon the Affair, 

A he proceeded to give proper Inſtructiors to Lambert, in whom he met with 
an Aptneſs anſwerable to his. Deſigns: But conſidering afterwards that his Pupil 

was to repreſent a Perſon not known to many, and unknown to himſelf, he 

judg'd it 1mpracticable without the Afliſtance of ſome converſant in the Court, 

who might be inform'd by thoſe that had ſerv'd the Earl, of his particular 
Converſation, and of all things that had befallen him ſince King Edward's 
= Death. None being hitter for ſuch an Office than the Queen Dowager, the 
vours him. as conceiv d to be the main Inſtructer; as having too great a Cauſe of Reſent- 
ment againſt King Henry, tor ſo cooly treating her Daughter either as a Wife 

or a Queen. Not that the was willing to make Lambert King, but to uſe him 

as an Inſtrument to depole her Son-in-law, and to ſubſtitue the Infant Prince 

Arthur in his Place; and if that fail'd, VWarwick or Lincoln might ſucceed, 

who were both of the Houſe of Zork. I hat which contirm'd this Opinion was 

the King's confining of her afterwards, upon no weighty Pretence; thinking it 
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expedient to puniſh her under the Colour of a ſmall known Crime, for one 4 


more hainous not fitting to be known. 
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, However it was, Lambert aſſum'd the Geſtures and Behaviour of a great Per- 
mw ſonage, with ſuch a fortunate Exactneſs, as being join'd to his natural Sweet- 

neſs, a true Prince could not be enrich'd with more real Perfections, than 

thoſe that appear'd to be true in him. The Reaſons that caus'd Son to chuſe 

to have his Pupil perſonate the Son to the Duke of Clarence, rather than the 

young Duke of Dork, was, That when the Report was rais'd of his being eſcap'd 

out of the Tower, he obſerv'd ſo great a Joy in the People, that he judg'd it 

more proper for his Deſign, and that it woul be eaſter to inſinuate a Deluſion 

in the Perſon of this Man, falſely ſuppos'd to have made an Eſcape, than in 

that other whoſe Eſcape would with more Difficulty be believd. Now to act 

the Comedy with Applauſe, he did not think England a tit Scene, a proporti- 

onable Diſtance being requir'd in Things of this Nature. He reſolv'd there- Lambert * 
fore to go over into Ireland, a Kingdom affectionate to the Houle of Tork, and * 
where King Henry had yet made no Alterations either in rel ap Counſellor 

nor Officer; but the ſame commanded there as were plac'd by King Richard. 

All which made for Simon's Deligns; who coming before Fitz-Gerald the 
Deputy, one well affected to the Houſe of Tork, preſented his pretended Prince 

to him, and Lambert ated his Part with ſo much Artifice, that the deluded 
Deputy believ'd him to be what his Maſters Speeches, and his ſtudy'd 
Nobility made him appear: Inſomuch that acquainting ſome of his trueſt 
Friends with this Secret, he found them and the People ſufficiently 
inclinable to a Revolution. They receiv'd this fancy'd Prince with great 
Honour; they gave him the Caſtle of Dublin for his Lodging; and ſhort- 

ly after proclaim'd him King, by the Name of Edward the Sixth. "There was The trifh mat: 
not any one Province that deny'd him Obedience, but all join d in declaring % K. 
War againſt King Henry; while on the other Side not one would draw a Sword 
in his Cauſe. But that Kingdom being bare of Mony and Arms, and meanly 
furnith'd with Soldiers, they rely'd upon the Houſe of Tork's Friends in Er- 
gland, and Margaret Dutcheſs of Burgundy, to aſſiſt them with their Supplies; 

to whom they gave Intelligence that Edward Plantagenet was eſcap d out of 

the Tower and come into Ireland, where he was eur King; that they 
delign'd to bring him into England his hereditary Kingdom, if they would be 

ready to ſecure his Entrance, and that his Aunt of Burgundy would aſſiſt him 

with Mony, Soldiers and Commanders. This Dutcheſs Margaret was Siſter to 

King Edward the Fourth, and third Wife to Charles Duke of Burgundy, who 
after her Husband's Death took ſuch honourable Care of Mary, his only Heir 

and her Poſterity, that ſhe was in great Eſteem among the F/emings, who 
honour'd her as their natural reigning Princeſs. Her Husband had left her a 
— Dowry; ſo that having no great Occaſion for Expences, ſhe might, 

y the Mony ſhe had been gathering ſo many Years, eaſily undertake this re- 
markable Affair. She therefore willingly hearkned to the Embaſſie; not that 

ſhe was wholly ignorant of the Impoſture; but that ſhe might have an Occaſion 

to moleſt King Henry and the Houſe of Lancaſter, againſt which ſhe had in- 
ſuperable Prejudices. The Marriage with her Neece, which ſhould have re- 
concil'd ber to King Henry, did more incenſe her againſt him, fince it eſta- 
bliſh'd him in the Kingdom, and took it from her Houſe without Hopes of Re- 
covery: For which Reaſon {he readily promis'd Aſliſtance, and in due Time 
perform'd it. 

The King hearing of this Inſurrection in Ireland, was extreamly concern'd; 

being too late ſenſible that he had acted amiſs, in leaving that Nation under the 
Command of ſuch as depended upon his Predeceſſor. Hereupon he firſt call'l his ring Heary 
Council together with great Secrecy; in which was propounded and concluded provides 4. 
three Expedients: Firſt, That a general Pardon ſhould be proclaim'd to all who * 
would diſcover their Crimes, and ſubmit by a Day prefix d; which Pardon 
ſhould be deliver d in ſuch a full and ample Manner, that no High-Treaſon, even 
againſt the King's own Perſon, ſhould be excepted. Which tho' it might ſeem 
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ſtrange, yet it was not ſo to a wiſe King who knew the moſt imminent Dan- 
gers aroſe not from the leaſt Treaſons, but from the greateſt: And this was 
defign'd chiefly to bring in Sir Thomas Broughton, a powerful Oppoſer, of 
dangerous Intereſt. Secondly, That Edward Earl of Warwick ſhould be talen 
out of the Tower, and ſhown publickly ro the People, that they might be 
aſſur'd of his being alive; and that the ſuppos d Earl in Ireland was à meer 
Chimera, fram'd only to diſturb the State. Thirdly, That the Queen's Mother 
ſhould be confin'd to a tomy and have all her Goods confiſcated; becauſe 
ſhe had promiſs'd the Princeſs E/zzabeth to the preſent King, when he was in 
Bretaign, and contrary to Articles of Agreement had deliver'd her, and the 
reſt of her Siſters, up to King Richard. The Iſſue of theſe three Revolutions 
were, That as to the firſt, Sir Thomas Broughton did not anfwer Expectation: 
As to the ſecond, the Earl of Marwicł was led in Proceſſion from the Tower 
to St. Pauls; being all the way diſcours d withal by divers of the Nobility 
who knew him, eſpecially by ſuch of whom the King had any Suſpicion; thar 
all might have full Conviction of his being alive. This prov'd ſucceſsful in 
England, but had no Effect in Ireland, where the Inhabitants turn'd the lin- 
oftor upon the King, and reported, That to defeat the true Inheriter, and to de- 
de the World, he had drefs'd up a Boy in the likenefs of the Earl of War. 
wick, and ſhew'd him to the ivr tried eng ſparing toprophane the Solemn 
Ceremony of Proceſſion. The Reſolution concerning the Queen-Mother was 
what alone took effect, who was thruſt into the Monaſtery of Bermond/ey, and 
had all her Eſtate ſeiz'd into the King's Hands; but not without great Scandal 
and Obloquy againſt the Severity of his Proceedings. This Lady may be 
plac'd amongſt the greateſt Examples of Fortune's Inconſtancy ; who being in- 
du'd with rare Qualities, was ruin'd Dy her Abuſe in the Choice; and as \iſ- 
dom and Wylineſs have too near a Reſemblance, ſhe miſtook the latter for the 
former. From being Widow to a bare Knight, by an unreaſonable Riſe, and 
through a peculiar Breach of Faith, ſhe became Wifeto a great King; who being 
fled away, depos'd and banifh'd, ſhe was forc'd for the Secutity of her Perſon to 
take Sanctuary, where ſhe bore her unfortunate Son. Her Husband atterwards 
returning home victorious and triumphant, ſhe likewiſe ſhar'd in his good For- 
tune; but when he dy'd, ſhe was driven to the like Neceſſity of taking SanQu- 
ary. Her Brother-in-law having uſurp'd the Kingdom from her Sons, declar'd 
them to be Baſtards, and barbarouſly murder'd them; and for her greater At- 
fliction, her Brother and one of her former Sons, dy'd by the Hands of the 
Hangman; fo that in leſs than three Months ſpace ſhe was diſmally wounded 
with the Deaths of three Sons and her Brother. Her eldeſt Daughter being 
marry'd to the prefent King, ſhe being mov'd by her Female Indignation to 
2 extravagent Chimeras, the loſt her Honour, Eſtate and Liberty; and 
ing des by her Friends, and not viſited by any, ſhe ſhortly after dy d 
miſerably. She was buried by her Husband at Windſor; and it was ſhe that 
compleated the Foundation of Queen's-Colledge in Cambridge, which had been 
begun by Margaret Wife to King Henry the Seventh. 
About this Time the Earl of Lincoln fled into Flanders, who was Son to 
John de la Pole Duke of Suffolk, and Elizabeth. eldeſt Siſter to the two Kings * 
Edward and Richard. The latter haddeclar'd him Succeſſor, in Caſe he ſhould 


die without Children; which juſtly raisd his Hopes, having a Wit and 


Courage capable of attempting the greateſt Enterprizes. His Deſigns which 
were born to the Ground by his Uncle's Death, and Henry's Acceſſion to the 
Crown, began to be reviv'd at this ri News: For knowing the Falſhood of 


the pretended Plantagenet, he thought the Troubles likely to ariſe fromthence, 


would bring him to what he deſir'd; for if Henry were once overcome, it would 
be caſie for him to bear down the Impoſtor. The King had him oftentimes in 
his Thoughts; but the Earl of Marwiths Impriſonment, at which the People 


wos offended, was the Reaſon why he did not contine him. Which if he had, 
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it would have encreas'd the Odium; and he hop'd that tho he were at Liberty, 
he could not hurt him ſo long as the other was in Priſon. In which if he was 
deceiv'd, it turnd not to his Prejudice; for Lincoln being fled by the Advice 
of Sir Thomas Broughton, he repair d to the Dutcheſs, his Aunt, who after di- 
vers Conſultations ſent him into Ireland, accompany'd by the Lord Lovel and 


other Fugitives, with a Regiment of two thouſand ſele& Almains, commanded Lambert f. 


dy Martin Swart a valiant Captain. She thought this ready Succour would 4 


produce many good Effects; as the confirming the Rebels in their Proceedings, 
the ſecuring. of the counterfeit King in Poſſeſſion, and the encouraging of his 
Party in England towards the Ruin of King Henry: For the Pretended Edward 
the Sixth was to be ſupported, as long as Occaſion requir'd, but not yet to be 
caſhier'd; and the true Ecard in the Tower, to be put in his Place, con- 
trary to the Earl of Lincoln's Expectations. King Henry underſtanding this 
Flight, was extreamly perplex d; and found that the Dutcheſs having declar'd 
her ſelf in behalf o 1 Rebels he muſt defend his Crown with the Sword. 
His firſt Care was to cauſe the Sea-Coalts to be well oma that others 
might not follow Lincoln's Example: He rais'd a powerful Army, and devided 
it under two Generals, the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Oxford; expect- 
ing to be attack'd at the ſame time both from Ireland and Flanders: And tho 
he believ'd it would not be before the next Spring; yet he took a Journey al- 
moſt in the midſt of Winter into q ufo and orfolk, to take Order for neceſſa- 
ry Proviſions. And underſtanding | 
coming to him, to clear himſelf of ſome Imputations charg'd upon him, he 
diſpatch'd the Earl of Oxford to meet him upon the Road, with Orders to car- 
ry him to the Tower, and to let him know, That it was not done for his De- 
ſerts, or for any ill Opinion of the King's, but to free him from the Danger 
of being perſuaded to undertake any Thing to his Prejudice, deſiring him to 
take this Uſage patiently, and promiſing to make him honourable and ſatisfa- 
Cory Reparation. The King kept his Chriſtmaſs at Norwicky and went from 
thence by way of Devotion to our Lady of Wolſingham, andSm thence re- 
turn'd by Cambridge to London. 

The Earl of Lincoln's Arrival in Ireland, with ſo good a Force added to 
the Rebels Hopes: They were proud to ſee themſelves favour'd by the Dutcheſs, 
who had fo readily aſſiſted em with Forces, and placed two ſuch Lords as Lin- 
coln, and Lovel at the Head of them. At their Appearance, Lambert who was 
formerly proclaim'd King, bad now the Ceremony of Coronation ; andafter ſome 
time ſpent in Conſultations, they all embark'd with great Numbers of the poorer ſort 
of Iriſpmen, better furnith'd with Hopes than with Weapons. They landed at Fow- 
dray in Lancaſhire, with Lambert clad in Royal Apparel; and were conducted by 
the Earl of Lincoln and Kildare, and Viſcount Lovel, follow'd by the Dutchmen 
under Colonel Swart. Sir Thomas Broughton met them at their Landing, but 
ſtill with a few Men: They march'd towards Tork, and paſſed in a peaceable 
manner, to ſhew that lawful Kings came to relieve, not oppreſs their Subjects. 
But ſhortly after their Hopes began to grow cool, when they ſaw not any come 
into them in their Solitary March; eſpecially fince they had moſt reaſon to ex- 
pect many to join with them in that Country which was ſo much inclin'd to 
the Houſe of Jork and King Richard. But Viſcount Lovel having found no 
Safety there, the Year before, they might believe they were not now likely to 
ſucceed better. Some were of Opinion, that the Alienation of theſe People 
proceeded from a Diſtaſte they took that two foreign Nations, the Dutch and 
Iriſb, ſhould pretend to preſent them with a King made by them: And tho' Hen- 
7y the Fourth, Edward the Fourth, and the preſent King Henry had in like 
manner been preſented by Strangers, yet the caſe was different. The Firſt 
and the Laſt were call'd in by a Part of the Kingdom, to free them from the 
two Richards, the Second and the Third; the one by divers Reaſons more 
Kated than the other; and Edward the Fourth came of himſelf, building upon 
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the Love of the People. Neither had Henry the Seventh given o Occafion 
of hatred, ſo as to cauſe him to be expell'd; rather the Opinion of his Worth, 
and his marrying with the Houſe of Tork, had eſtabliſh'd him. Moreover 
the Proceſſion was made to St. Paul s, wherein the true Plantagenet was expos d 
to view, and Had caus' d the People not to regard the Impeſtor. 

The Earl of Lincoln being reduc'd to this Neceſſity, reſolv'd to hazard all 
upon the Iſſue of a Battel; and march'd towards Newark, with a Deſign firſt 
to make himſelf Maſter of that Place. In the mean time King Henry being ar- 
rivd at Nottingham, a Council of War was held, in which it was debated 
whether it was better to protract time, or give Battel. The King was for the 
latter, being encourag'd by the Arrival of Six Thouſand fighting Men, moſt of 
them Volunteers, under the Command of the Earl of Shrewsbury ard the Lord 
Strange. And that the Enemy might not take the Advantage of Newark, the 
King encamp'd himſelf between them and the Town. Lincoln ſeeing himſelf 
cloſely perſu'd, retir'd to a Village call'd Stroke, planting himſelf upon the Side 

King Henry O a Hill, from whence he deſcended as ſoon as the King preſented him Battel; 
yg and which was valiantly fought on both Sides, but for the Manner and Particulars, 
bine, we have but an imperfect A ſmitted It is related th 
we have but an imperfe&t Account tranſmitted to us. lt is related that of the 
King's three Battalions only the Vant-guard fought, and the other two mo'yd 
not at all; which ſeems the more ſtrange, becauſe one half of the Vant-guard 
was Cut in Pieces, and that the King ſhould purchaſe the Victory at ſo dear a 
Rate. All the chief of the Enemy were Slain, as Lincoln, Kildare, Lovel 
Broughton, and Colonel Swart; great Slaughter was made of unarm'd 1r;ſþ. 
men who mov'd not from the Poſture they had plac'd themſelves in the begin- 
ning of the Battel. The Conflict laſted three Hours; in which dy d four Thou- 
ſand of the Enemy, and one half of the King's Vant- guard, but not one of Qua- 
lity on the Kings Side. The King was troubled at the Death of the Earl of 
Lincoln, becauſe he was depriv d of the Means of learning from him what Cor- 
reſpondence the Dutcheis Margaret had in England. Many Priſoners were 
Lambert de- taken, among hom was Lambert himſelf, otherwiſe call'd Edward the Sixth, 
— — and Simon his Tutor and Seducer. I he King out of Generoſity would not 
take Lambert's Life, looking upon him as an Image moulded ” the Handsof 
others; and likewiſe out of Wiſdom, thinking that if he ſuffer'd Death, he 
would be too ſoon forgotten; but being kept alive, he would be a continual 
| Spectacle, and a kind of Remedy againſt the like Inchantments of the People 
oo 15 — for the future. His Puniſhment was the Kitchin, where he was put to the 
5 oem vileſt Imploy ments; his Scepter and Crown were turn d to Spits and Fire-Forks : 
He continu'd in the Othce of a Scullion, till by unknown Means he was pre- 
ferr'd to be one of the Kings Falconers, in which Condition he dy'd, not gi- 
ving any further Occaſion of Story. As to Simon, being a Prieſt, he was com- 
mitted to a cloſe Priſon, and hear'd of no more. 

After the Battel of $zoke, the King remov'd not from the Camp till he had y,, 
2 humble Thanks to God for the Victory; which he likewiſe did three 3.“ 

ays ſucceſſively at Lincoln, with Proceſſions and other religious Ceremonies; 
and he ſent his Standard to our Lady's Church at Valſingham, whither it had 
been devoted. He caus d ſome of the Priſoners to be put to Death; but ſince 
it would have been thought too great a Cruelty to puniſh ſo many for one Crime, 
he was willing to commute the Blood of their Veins for that of their Purſes, 
impoſing pecuniary Puniſhments upon many in Zorkfaire and other Parts, with 
which both he and they were ſatisfy d. After that he went to Newcaſtle; from 
whence he ſent Ambaſſadors to James the Third King of Scotland, to treat and 
conclude a Peace with him; but that King, labouring under many Inconveni- 
cies from diſcontented Subjects, he only obtain'd a Truce for ſeven Years; but 
with a Secret Promiſe of renewing it during both the Kings Lives. This 
Point being gain'd, King Henry return'd to London, where he enter'd in State, 
and in a triumphant > Ac : And now being taught by the laſt Events, ow 
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his Hatred to the Houſe of Jorł had been the Cauſe of his former Troubles, i 
he prepared for the Coronation of his Queen; which was perform d with great uu” Bia 
Solemnity on the tweenty fifth Day of November, in the Third Year of his | 
Reign, and two Years after his Marriage with her. Which ſtrange and unuſu- 
al Diſtance of Time, made it ſubje& to every Perſon's Ob ervation, that it was 
an Act againſt his Inclination, and forc'd upon him by Neceſſity and Reaſon of 
State. Soon after, to ſhew that all Suſpicions were over, and that the Impri- 
ſonment of the Marqueſs Dorſet, was more from the Danger of the Times 
than the Man, he ſet him at Liberty without Examination, or any other de- 
rading Circumſtance. About the ſame time he diſpatch'd an Ambaſſador tg 
Pope Innocent the Eighth, to inform him of his Marriage and Succeſs, to thank 
him for former Kindneſſes, and to offer himſelf and his Kingdom to be at his 
Service upon all neceſſary Occaſions. For which his Holineſs, by way of Cor- 
reſpondency, gratify'd him, by moderating the Abuſes of Sanctuaries, and othet 
privileg d Places; and by ſending him a Bull, which prov'd a Check to Rebels 
and Traitors. In the ſame Year dy'd Thomas Bourchier Arch-biſhop of Canter- 
bury; and the famous John Morton, Bilhop of Ely, ſucceeded in his Place, 
who was afterwards created Cardinal, and Lord-Chancellor of England. 


III. Hitherto King Henry had been employ'd in ſetling his Affairs at A. D. 


#. home; but about this Time there broke out an Occaſion that caus'd him to 148 
look abroad, and harken to Foreign Affairs. Charles the Kighth,King of France,ha- 1 7 


ving by the Management and good Fortune of his two immediate Predeceſſors, Reg. 3. 
receivd that Kingdom in a more flouriſhing and encreaſing Condition than it * 4 — 
had been for many Years before, and recover d the Provinces of Aajou, Nor- 

mandy, Provence, and Burgundy; he now caſt his ambitious Eyes upon the 
Dukedom of Bretaign, reſolving to annex and unite that to the Monarthy of 

France, and ſo to bring it to its ancient Bounds and Limits. Many Circum- 

ſtances gave him Encouragement in this Attempt; as the Duke of Bretajgn 

old, and fallen into a Lethargy, ſerv'd by mercinary Counſellers, Father only 

of two Daughters, the one ſickly and not like to live long; on the other Side, 

himſelf in the Flower of his Age, his Subjects well train'd for War, and now 

in Peace with all the neighbouring Princes. He was apprehenſive of no Di- 
ſturbance but from the King of England, who had been under great Obligati- 

ons to the Duke of Bretaign, and whoſe Intereſt it was not to ſuffer Breraign 

to be join'd to the Monarchy of France. Therefore he diſpatch'd Ambaſſadors An Embaſy 
to King Henry, who after ſeveral artificial Compliments repreſented to him, * Henry. 
That their Maſter was enforc'd to enter into a juſt and neceſſary War with 

the Duke of Bretaign, who had receiv'd thoſe who were Traitors and declar'd 
Enemies to his Perſon and State; and ſuch as were of that Quality, asit was 
apparent they went not thither to protect their own Eſtates, but to invade his; 

among whom was the Duke of Orleans, the firſt Prince of the Blood, and the 

ſecond Perſon of France. Therefore the War was defenſive on his Side; that 

he perſu'd Rebels in a Prince's Country, who owing Homage to him ought not 

to receive them, and much leſs to join with them in the Conſpiracy. Then 

they proceeded to inſinuate, That if the Duke of Bretaign had formerly ſhown 

him Favour, he had deſtroy'd the Merit of it, ſince he fail d on his part, ſo 

that he might have been utterly ruin'd and deliver'd up to King Richard : That 

their Maſter did not pretend to remind him of the Aſſiſtance and Favours re- 

cerv'd from him, which proceeded from meer Afﬀettion, and contrary to what 

Policy ſhould have perſuaded; ſince it had been more advantagious for him, 

that a Tyrant like Richard, ſhould have reign'd in England, than ſo virtuous 

a King as himſelf: That if he would ri Pt weigh both their Services, he 

would find that his proceeded from true Friendſhip, and the Duke's from Self. 

Intereſt: That he did not deſire a Requital of Aſſiſtance, knowing he was but 

newly poſſeſs'd of a Kingdom he had purchas'd with great Expence and Trou- 


ble, 
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fer King Hen- 
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He fonds an 


I Eran 
ble; but only that he would ſtand Neuter : That he would not by aiding the 
Duke, hinder the juſt Progreſs of his Arms, in puniſhing of Rebels, and cor. 
retting him who contrary to all Law had receiv'd them. But touching the 
Myſtery of reuniting Bretaign to the Crown of France, either by War or 
Marriage with the Duke's Daughter, the Ambaſſadors carefully declind all 
Mention of it as what made moſt againſt them; but on the contrary declar'd 
the aſſur'd Purpoſe of their Maſter to marry, with the Daughter of Maxim. 
lian King of the Romans; and entertain'd the King with ſome wandering Di- 
ſcourſes of their King's Deſign to recover the Kingdom of Naples, by an Ex. 
pedition in Perſon: All to remove the King from all Jealouſie of any Deſign 
upon Bretaign, otherwiſe than for ſuppreſſing ſome rebellious Subjects. 

Kirg Henry was very uneaſie at this Embaſſie, and after Advice taken with 
his Council, he anſwer'd to this Effect, That the King of France and the Duke 
of Bretaign, were the tuo Perſons to whom he own'd the higheſt Obligations f 
therefore he ſhould think himſelf very unhappy, if the Conteft ſhould ariſe to 
that Height as to himder him from acquitting himfelf in Gratitude toward; 
both; and that there was no Means for him, as a Chriſtian King and a com- 
mon Friend, to ſatisfie «ll Obligations both to God and Man, but to offer him. 
ſelf for a Mediator of Peace between them: By which Courſe he doubted not 
but their King's Honour and Eſtate would be preſerv'd with more Safety and 
leſs Envy than by a War; and that he would ſpare no Coft or Labour to effett 
it, tho it were that of a Pilgrimage. Then letting them know that he would 
expreſs himſelf more fully by an Embaſſie, which he would ſpeedily diſpatch 
to the French King for that Purpoſe, he diſmisd them with that Anſwer, 
carefully avoiding to underſtand any I hing touching the re-annexing of Bretaign, 
as the Ambaſſadors had avoided to mention it. He was ſenſible of the French 
King's Deſigns, and was reſolv'd to prevent it, even by Force of Arms, if Ne- 
ceſſity ſo requir'd. But he fully believ'd that Fortune would not prove ſo fa- 
vourable to Charles, but that he might have Time to negotiate this Affair, 
grounding his Confidence upon the great Oppoſitions he had; on the one Side 
Maximilian's Arrival, on the other the 8 of Bretaign, and the Orle- 
anſis in the Bowels of his Kingdom ready to raiſea Civil War; together with the 
Inconſtancy of his Youth, ſufficient to make him change his Mind, and the 
whole Courſe of his Affairs. 


Upon theſe probable Suppoſitions he ſent over Chriſtopher Urſenick his Chap- 


Zmbaſſe in lain into France, giving him in Commiſſion, That if the French conſented to 


France» 


The French 
King's Diſimu- 
lation, 


treat he ſhould immediately repair to the Duke of Bretaign, and conclude the 
Treaty on both Sides. Urſenick made Declaration to the French King, much 
to the Purpoſe of Henry's Anſwer to the French Ambaſiadors; tenderly in- 
ſtilling ſome Overture of receiving the Duke of Orleans into Favour, and ſome 
Conditions of Accommodation. But King Charles on the other Side proceed- 
ed with the utmoſt Art and Diflimulation in the Treaty; deſigning only to 
gain time, and put off the Eng/iſh Succours under the Hopes of Peace, till he 
had got good Footing in Bretaign by Force of Arms: His Anſwer therefore 
to the Ambaſſador was, That he would put himſelf into King Henry's Hands, 
and make bim Arbitrator of the Peace; and readily agreeing that he ſhould go 
directly into Bretaign, to ſignific his Conſent, and to know the Duke's Intenti- 
ons; well foreſeeing that the Duke of Orleans, who rul'd all in Bretaign, 
taking himſelfto be upon irreconcileable Terms with him, would admit of no 
Treaty of Peace. By which he ſhould not only veil over his Ambition, and win 
the Reputation of a juſt and moderate Prince; but alſo endear himſelf in the 
Affections of the King of England, as one who had committed all to his 
Will. Theſe Grounds being ſubtilly laid by the French King, all ſucceeded 
as was expected: For when Urſenick arriv'd at the Court of Bretaign, he found 
the Duke in no Capacity to treat with him, but all things were directed by the 
Duke of Orleans; who giving Audience to this Ambaſſador, return d 2 

— wer 
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ſwer full of Reſentments: That the Duke of Bretaign having been an Hoſt, 4 
Parent and 4 Protector, in time of greateſt Neceſſities, he might juſtly have 
expected from the renown'd King Henry à number of brave Troops {or his Suc- 
cours, rather than a vain Treaty for Peace. And if the King ſhould forget 
the Services done by the Duke; yet he well knew he would of his Wiſdom 
conſider of Futurity, how much it imported his own Safety and Reputation, not 
10 ſuffer Bretaign to be ſwallow'd up by France, and ſo many good Ports and 
ftrong Towns upon the Coaſts, to be in the Command of ſo potent a Neighbour, 
and ſo ancient an Enemy. And therefore he defir'd the King to think on this 
Affair as his own; and with that broke off, and deny'd any further, Conference 
for a Treaty. 

Urſenick tir(t return'd to the French King, and related what had paſs'd to 
him; who finding Matters according to his Deſire, ſpeciouſſy made Anſwer, 
That conſidering in whoſe Poſſeſſion the Duke of Bretaign was, there was no 
Hopes of Peace, but a mix'd Treaty of Force and Perſuaſion; and therefore 
he would proceed on the one, deſiring King Henry would not deſiſt from the 
other: But for his own Part, he faithfully promis d to be {ill in the King's 
Power to govern him in the Matter of Peace. This was accordingly repreſen- F 
ted by Urſenick at his Return, in ſuch a Manner, as if the Treaty was in no 
Degree deſperate, but rather waited for a more nice and proper Conjuncture. 
Whereupon there continually paſs'd Packets and Diſpatches between the two 
Kings concerning this Negotiation; from one out of Defire, and the other of 
Diſſimulation. During this Intercourſe, the French King invaded Bretaigu 
with a great Force, and laid cloſe Siege to the City of Nantes; and as one 
well vers'd in the worſt kind of Policy, the more he urg'd the Proſecution of 
the War, he at the ſame time did more urge the Solicitation of the Peace. In- 
ſomuch that during the Siege of Nantes, after many Letters and particular 
Meſſages, the better to maintain his Diſſimulation, and to refreſh the Treaty, 
he ſent D' Aubigny, a Perſon of Quality to King Henry, earneſtly deſiring him 
to make an end of the Buſineſs depending. Which caus'd the King to ſend over 
three Commiſſioners, the Abbot of Abington, Sir Richard Tunſtall, and his 
Chaplain Urſenick formerly employ'd, to do their utmoſt Endeavours to per- 
fe& the Treaty and render it effectual. 

During the Negotiation, the Lord Woodvile, Uncle to the Queen, a gal- 
lant Gentleman and ambitious of Honour, deſir' d leave to go and aſliſt the Duke 
of Bretaign with a Troop of Volunteers, with whom he would ſtcal over pri- 
vately, fo that the French King ſhould have no Occaſion to complain of any 
but himfelf. It is not known whether the King ſecretly conſented to it, but 
in publick he deny'd his Requeſt, commanding him not to depart from the 
Court. Notwithſtanding which, he went to the Iſle of Wight, where he was 
Governour, and there rais d four hundred fighting Men, with whom he ſail'd 
into Bretaign; which caus d ſuch an Alteration among ſome of the Courtiers 
of France; that the Engl; Commiſſioners would have been roughly treated, 
had not King Charles, conſcious of his own Diſſimulation, and not fearing 
four hundred Men, prevented all ill Uſage to them and their Followers. 'The 
Comiſſioners now diſcovering that King's Deſign, returned into England, and 
acquainted King Henry, that all his Defire of Peace was but counterfeit, the 
better to gain Time, and to make him loſe the Opportunity of hindering his 
Attempts upon Bretaign. Upon this King Henry call'd a Parliament; in which 
Supplies being granted, he rais'd Monies and muſter'd Soldiers; and to keep a 
Decency towards the French King, to whom he acknowledg'd himſelf oblig'd, 
he ſent a new Embaſſie to him to intimate the Decrees and Reſolutions 


King mvades 


Expedition in- 


. o 5 . . K 
of his Parliaments, and to reiterate his Motion, That the French would deſiſt nd 


from Hoſtilitics; or if War muſt enſue, to take it as the Acts of his Peapie, 
vho being ſenfible of the Cauſe of the Bretaigns as their ancient Friends and 
Confederates, had ſent them Succours; further proteſting, that to preſerve all 
| Treaties 
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Treaties and Laws of Friendſhip, he had limited his Force to proceed only in 
Aid of the Bretaigns, and not to War upon the French, otherwiſe than to ma in- 
tain the Poſſeſſion of Bretaign. But before this formal Embaſſie could arrive, the 
Duke's Party had receiv'd a terrible Blow near the Town of St. Albine, where 
the Duke of Orleans and the Prince of Orange were taken Priſoners, fix thou- 
ſand of the ſame Side ſlain, with the Lord MWoodvile and almoſt all his Soldiers: 
The French loſt twelve hundred Men with their Leader James Calcot, a great 


„ bee, Commander. King Henry underſtanding this Defeat, ſent over eight thouſand 
mio hretaign; fighting Men into Bretaign, under the Conduct of the Lord Brook, why Join- 


ing themſelves with the Duke's Forces, march'd towards the Enemy the French, 
who knowing they lov'd not to encamp themſelves, but to come to Battel, 
thought to cool their Ardor by entrenching their Army, and fallying out with 
their Light-Horſez which they did, but with more Loſs than Advantage, eſpe- 
cially from the Engliſh Archers. But during theſe Tranſactions, the Duke of 
Bretaign left the World; upon whoſe Death, the Principal Perſons of that 
Country, partly being boughr, and partly through Faction, threw all Things 
into Confuſion; ſo that the Eng/ſh not finding Head nor Body with whom to join 
their Forces, and being juſtly jealous of their Friends, as well as in Danger from 
Enemies, and the Seaſon advancing, they return'd home five Months after their 


„% „ Landing. So that the Battel of St. A/bine, the Death of the Duke, and the Re- 


treat of the Eng/iſh Succours, were follow d a ſhort time after by the Loſs of 
that Dukedom ; which tome accounted as a Blemiſh of King Henry's Judg- 
ment, but moſt as no more than a Misfortune of his Time. In ſum, the treacherous 
Proceedings of a King of no profound Reach or Judgment, prevail'd more than 
the Policy of one of the wiſeſt Princes in Chriſtendom. 
Tho' the temporary Fruit of the Parliament, in their Aſliſtance given to 2, 
Bretaign, did not proſper; yet the laſting Fruit of it, which was wiſe and &. 
good Laws, proſper'd for many Years, and moſt of them to this Day; particu- 
larly one that made it Capital for any Perſon to marry an Heireſs by Force. 


A Commetion But in tlie raiſing the Subſ1des granted for the Expedition into Bretaign, great 
in the North. Diſturbances aroſe in Tortſbire and the Biſhoprick of Durham; which two 


Counties poſſitively deny'd the Payment of any Tax. They alledg'd that they 
had ſuffer d great Grievancies the laſt Years paſt, and were not able to bear 
any more; which Refuſal proceeded from the old Affection they bore to the 
Houſe of Tork, which with every Motion aroſe and floated with all other Con- 
ſiderations. The Commillioners for the aſſeſſing and collecting this Tax, want- 
ing Means to enforce them, knew not how to proceed; for each of theſe two 
Counties had agreed in a direct Negative to the Act of Parliament. They went 
therefore to the King's Friend the Earl of Northumberland to conſult with 


1 him, who wrote to the King upon that Subject; and receiv'd Anſwer, That the 


Reg. 5- together the principal Gentlemen and Free-holders of t 


Subſides being given by Parliament, and pay d by all the reſt of the Kingdom, 
he was reſolu'd not to recede from one Peny of his _— The Earl calling 
e 


ö | e County, in an impe- 
rious Manner acquainted them with the King's Anſwer; which many belicving 


The Earl of to have been invented by his own Head, the meaner Sort of the People broke 


into his Houſe, and murder'd him, together with many of his Servants. And 
not reſting here, they choſe Sir John Eyremond for their Head, a factious Per- 
ſon, who hated King Henry; and being alſo animated by a baſe Perſon, nam'd 
John a Chamber, au Incendiary much eſteem'd by the Vulgar, they broke out in- 
to open Rebellion, and in the plaineſt Terms declar'd, They would go againſt 
King Henry, and fight with him for the Maintenance of their Liberties. Up- 
on which the King commanded Thomas Earl of Surrey, whom he had lately 
releas'd out of the Tower, to march and reduce them; which he ſoon did by de- 


The 72 feating them, and taking Chamber Priſoner. Eyremond fled into Flanders to 


the Dutcheſs of Burgundy; Chamber was hang'd upon a high Gallows at 7ork, 
and ſome others of the principal of them were hang'd alittle lower round _ 
im. 
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him. Nor did the King omit his Cuſtom to be firſt or ſecond in all his war- 
like Exploits; making good his uſual Saying when he heard of Rebels, Thar 
he deſir'd but to ſee them: For he march'd after in Perſon; and tho' in his 


Journey he heard the News of the Victory, yet he went as far as Jr, where 


he ſetled all the Taxes without the leaſt Abatement. 


About the ſame Time that the King loſt ſo good a Servant, as the Earl of Nor- 


rhumberland, he likewiſe loſt a faithful Friend and Allie in Zames the Third 
King of Scotland; who was brought to a miſerable Period rather by evil Coun- 
ſel, than evil Nature. He had naturally good Inclinations; but they were all 
poiſqn'd by the Practice of a ſort of People, that has been ever ominous and con- 
tagious to all Princes: His Thirſt after abſolute Soveraignty was inſatiable; 
and he cſtcem'd not his legal Authority, but pes for what was not permitted b 
the Conſtitutions of his Kingdom; ſo that his Ruin aroſe from his hating the L1- 
berty of ſuch as give him good Counſel; and loving Flattery in thoſe who 
advisd him Ill. The Diſcontent and Hatred of many of his Nobility and 
People, breaking forth by Degrees into ſeditious Alterat:ons at Court, this 
unfortunate Prince was at laſt deteſted by them; ſo that taking up Arms, and 
ſurpriſing the Perſon of Prince James his Son, partly by Force and partly by 
Threats, they compell'd him to head their Party. Whereupon King James 
made Application to the two Kings of England and France, and likewiſe to 
Pope Innocent the Eight; who highly reſented this Treatment, and might have 
{uccour'd him in good Time, if he had had Patience to expect them in the Ca- 
ſtle of Edingburgh, a Place ſufficently ſafe. But he judging Strivelin to be a 
more convenient Place to receive thoſe whom he expected from the Northern 
Parts of his Kingdom, was in marching thither at Bannock's Bourn engag'd and 
defeated: Whereupon retiring to a Water-Mill, in hopes of ſaving himſelf in cer- 
tain Veſlels not far off, he was there miſerably ſlain; and Fames the Fourth 


Troubles in 
Scotland. 


ames the 


his Son, by way of Pennance girt himſelf with a Chain of Iron, to which he 12 ſaain. 


added one Link every Year after as long as he livd. The Pope lad diſpatch d away 
Adrian de Corneto, upon this Occaſion for Scotland, a Man of noble Qual ifica- 
tions, who came to London two Days before the News of this unfortunate Ac- 
cident. Deſigning to return, he was honourably entertain'd, and became in 
great Favour with King Henry, and no leſs Familiarity and Friendſhip with Mor- 
ron the Chancellor. Inſomuch that the King, finding him agreable to his In- 
clinations, preferr d him to the Biſhoprick of Hereford, and afterwards to Bath 
and Wells, and employ'd him in many of his Affairs of State, that had Relati- 
on to the Court of Rome. He was a Man of great Learning, Wiſdom and 
Dexterity in Buſineſs of State ; and having not long after aſcended to the De- 
gree of Cardinal, he greatfully paid the King, in his diligent and judicious Ad- 
vertiſements of the Occurrances of 1taly. 


In the latter End of the Fourth Year of this Reign the King again call'd a 3 


Parliament, more for the making of good Laws, than for the raiſing of any 
Subſides. This Prince was always a celebrated Law-giver; and among many 
good Laws in this Parliament, one was made to prevent Depopulations by In- 
cloſures, with ſo much Care and Policy, that the military Power was thereb 

advanc'd, the middle Sort encourag'd, and the exorbitant Power of the Nobili- 
ty in courſe diminiſh'd. Nor did the King in this Parliament throw off his Cares 
and Hopes concerning Bretaign, but thought to recover all by Policy, tho' his 


Arms had been unfortunate, and to deprive the French King of the Fruit of 


his Victory. The Sum of his Deſign was to encourage Maximilian King of 
the Romans to proceed in his Suit for the Marriage of Anne the Heireſs of 
Bretaign, and to aſſiſt him in the Conſummation of it. But Maximilian was 
then reduc'd to great Straits by a Rebellion of his Subjects in Flanders, who 
made him Prifoner in the Town of Bruges, and oblig'd him to ſwear to ſe- 
veral unreaſonable Things. And tho' this Indignity was reſented by his Father 
the Emperor, yet it was never 8 reveng d; but the Inhabitants were 
h 
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xing Henry Other beſieg d the Town of Dixmude. King Henry not willing to break with 
ſends Saccours Hrance, nor yet to let Flanders be loſt, {ent over the Lord Morley with a thou- 


mto Flanders, 


ro the King © 
the Romans, 
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the Romans 
rontrated to 


'he Heireſs of ſolemnly bedded; and whilſt the. lay in Bed, Maximilianus Ambaſſador came 


n retaign. 


— . 


ſo exaſperated that the Lord Navenſtien took Occaſion to join with the Lord 
Cordes Governour of Picardy, and to ſeize upon Jpres and Sluce, while the 


ſand Men to the Lord D' Aubigny, Governour of Calais, with ſecret In- 
ſtructions to aſliſt Maximilian, and to raiſe the Siege of Dixmude. This was 
ſo well obey d, that to thoſe thouſand another thouſand being added, which 
he drew from the Garriſons of Guzſnes and Hammes, he paſs'd over the Water 
of Graveling by Night, and got into Newport ; where augmenting his Forces 
by fix hundred Germans, and led on by a truſty Guide into Dixmude, While 
the Enemy had no Suſpicion of it, he ſet upon them unawares, and was victo- 
rious, with the Slaughter of eight thouſand Men, and the gaining of all their 
Artillery and Baggage. The Eugliſb only loſt about a hundred Men, and the 
Lord Morley himſelf; and the Lord D' Aubigny return'd to Calais, leaving 
his wounded Men with ſome Volunteers at Newport. The Lord Cordes being 
at Jpres with twenty thouſand Men, thinking to recover the Diſgrace at Dix- 
mude, immediately inveſted Newport; and making a furious Attack upon it, 
he ſucceeded ſo far as to take the principal Fort or Tower, and to ſet up tho 
French Standard upon it. Yet they were ſoon after beaten from it by the En 
gliſb and the Help of ſome freſh Succours of Archers, by good Fortune arriving 
at that Inſtant in the Haven of Newport: Which ſo diſcourag d the Lord Cor- 
des, that he immediately broke up the Siege and retir'd. By this Means Affairs 
became more exaſperated between the two Kings of England and France; and 
the more by the-vain Words of the Lord Cordes, who declar'd himſelf an open 
Enemy to the Eug/zſp, beyond what belong d to the preſent Service, making it 
a common Saying of his, That he could be content to hye ſeven Tears in Hell, 
ſo he might win Calais from the Eugliſh. 

King Henry not ſatistfy d in aſſiſting Maximilian with his Arms, endeavour u. 
to do the like by his Counſel; . perſuading him to reſume the Marriage with 
the Heireſs of Bretaign. Which Maximilian accordingly perform'd, and fo 
far prevail'd with the young Lady, and the principal Perſons about her, as the 

age was conſummated by Proxy, with a Ceremony unknown in theſe 
Parts. For the was not only publickly contracted, but ſtated as a Bride, and 


in, and in the Preſence of ſeveral of the Nobility, put his naked Leg 
between the Eſpouſal Sheets; that the Ceremony might be thought to amount 
to a Conſummation, and actual Knowledge. After which the publick Pro- 
clamations were made in the Names of Maximilian and Anne by the 
© Grace of God, King and Queen of the Romans, Duke and Dutcheſs ot 
 Bretaign, &c. But Maximilian thinking himſelf ſecure, very imprudent- 
ly neglected the Proſecution of this Affair, and proceeded to other Matters lets 
material. In the mean Time, the French King, after a Conſultation with hs 
Divines, proceeded more effectually, and by ſecret Inſtruments and ſubtle A- 
gents of both Sexes about the young Lady, firſt ſought to remove the Point of 
Religion and Honour out of the Mind of the Lady her ſelf, in which there 
was a double Labour. For Maximilian was not only contracted to the Lady, 
but Maximilians Daughter was likewiſe contracted to the French King. For 
the Contract with the French King, it was readily alledg'd that Maximilians 
Daughter being under Years of Conſent, it was not obligatory, but diſſolvible 
at Pleaſure. But for the other Contract, the French King's Friends could only 
alledge, That it being done without the Conſent of her Soveraign Lord King 
Charles, whoſe Ward and Client ſhe was, it was ſufficient to vacate any Con- 
tract whatſoever, tho' it could not vacate a Marriage after Cohabitation and 
actual Conſummation. As for the Ceremonial Conſummation, they made Sport 
with it, and declar'd, That it was an Argument that Maximilian was a Wi- 
dower and a cold Lover, who could content himſelf to be a Bridegroom by Ve- 
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put y, and would not take a ſmall Journey to put all out of Queſtion. So that 


the young Lady, wrought upon by theſe Reafons, finely inſtilld by the French 
King's Agents; and allur'd likewiſe by the Youth and Grandeur of the Mon:rch, 
and fearing to make her Country the Seat of a ruinous War, at length the ſe- 
cretly yielded to accept of the French King for her Husband. 

But during this ſecret Treaty with the Lady, the better to ſecure it from 
Oppoſition and Interruption, King Charles had recourſe to his uſual Arts, and 
ſent a ſolemn Embaſlie to King Henry, to treat of a Peace and a League with 
him; joining it with an Article in the Nature of a Requeſt, That the French 
King, according, to his Right of Soveraignty and Tutelage, might with the 
King of England's Leave diſpoſe of the Marriage of the — Dutcheſs of Bre- 
taign, as he ſhould think good; offering by a Judicial Proceſs to make void the 
Marriage of Maximilian by Proxy. This was the Deſign and Subſtance of 
the Embaſſie, which was deliver'd in a long formal Oration, fill d with Com- 
pliments and Artitice, and with amuſing Declarations of the French King's 
Deſigus of recovering the Kingdom of Naples, and conquering the Ottoman 
Empire. And the — to effect this Matter, the French King continu'd 
in his Court and Cuſtody the Daughter of Maximilian, who had forinerly 
been ſent to him, to be bred and educated in France; and ſtill caus'd it to be 
reported, that he deſign'd to proceed in that Match. As for the Dutcheſs of 
Bretaign, he deſir'd only to preſerve the Right of Soveraignty, and give her in 
Marriage to ſome Allie, as might depend upon him. King Henry was tuch 
diſpleas'd at the Embaſſie, well perceiving the ambitious Deſigns of the French 


King, and that Bretazgn would now be loſt. Therefore he reſolv d to make uſe of 


that as a juſt Pretence tor War, but at the ſame time not to diſcourage the other's 
Deſigns upon the Kingdom of Naples. His Anſwer deliver d to the Amballa- 
dors was full of Caution and Regard to the preſent Circumſtances; yet he di- 
realy renew'd his Claim to the Dominions of France, or at leaſt to ſuch a Tri- 
bute as might be proportionable to what he ought to hold in Poſſeſſion. The 
Ambaſſadors were ſurpriz'd at this Demand, and in ſome Heat declar'd, That 


their Maſter's Sword would be ſufficient to maintain his Scepter, and after ſome 


other Diſcourſes, they were all diſmis'd but one, and a new Embaſlie diſpatch d 
from King Henry into France. All this prov'dof no Effect; for not long after, 
the King of France, breaking through all Difficulties, publickly marry'd Anne 
Dutcheſs of Bretaign, and took the Dukedom into his own Hands; having 
lately ſent home the Daughter of Maximilian. About the ſame Time was born 
_ fs 4 ſecond Son Henry, who afterwards reign'd by the Name of Henry 
the Eighth, 

Maximilian now perceiving that he was doubly defeated at one Blow, both 
as to the Marriage of his Daughter and his own, he loſt all Patience, and caſt- 
ing off the Reſpect due to Princes, he fell to violent Invectives againſt the Per- 
ſon and Actions of the French King: Declaring him To be the moſt perfidious 
Perſon in the World, who had made a Marriage compounded between an Ad. 


voutry and a Rape; permitted by the juſt Fudgment of Heaven, that the Nul- 


lity being apparent to the World, the Progeny of a Man ſo unworthy might not 


reign in France. And immediately he ſent Ambaſſadors both to King Henry 
and to Ferdinand King of Spain, to excite them to War, and to enter into a 
League offenſive againſt France, promiſing to concur with great Forces of his 
own. Upon which King Henry call'd a 3 and propos d the War to 
the Nobility and Gentry, rouſing them by the Fame of the glorious Victories 
at Creſſy, Poictiers and Agencourt, and incouraging them to grant ſuitable Sup- 
plies for ſo great an Occaſion. This had its Effects, and the War with France 
was with much Chearfulneſs approv'd of in Parliament; which judg'd that the 
Honour of the King and Kingdom had ſuffer'd by the Loſs of Bretaign. But 
tie King's Intentions were very different from what they appear d: He knew 
that he could not rely upon the Forces of Maximilian, who was ſo weak of 
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himſelf; nor upon thoſe of Ferdinand, who had exhauſted his Powers by the 
Wars of Granada. He alſo knew that France was now entire, and at Unit 
within it ſelf, and never ſo powerful for many Years before; and that it was now 
come to a Cuſtom of Encamping cautiouſly, and not to tight but with apparent 
Advantage, which would weary his People, weaken his Forces, and impoveriſh 
his Kingdom. Finding therefore theſe Inconveniencies and Difficulties, he pro- 
jected for the gaining of two Points: The one how to make the War turn to 
his Profit, and the other how to recede from it with the Security of his Ho- 
nour. For Profit it was to be made two bac upon his Subjects for the War, 
and upon his Enemies for a Peace: For the Point of Honour, he knew that as 
he could not truſt to the Aſſiſtance of Ferdinand and Maximilian; ſo the Im- 
potence of one, and the double Proceedings of the other, would give him a fair 
Occaſion to accept of a Peace. Theſe Things he wiſely foreſaw, and did ag 
artificially manage; by which every thing ſucceeded according to Expectation. 
I Benvolence The Parliament readily conſented that Commiſlioners thould go forth, for the 
ge. gathering and levy ing a Benevolence from the more able Sort; which Tax, 
calld Benevolence, was invented by Edward the Fourth, for which he ſuſtaind 
much Envy, and was aboliſh'd in Parliament by Richard the Third to engrati- 
ate himſelf with the People. It was now reviv'd by this King, with the Con- 
ſent of Parliament, which was otherwiſe in King Edward's Time, and raisd ex- 
ceeding great Sums; inſomuch that the City of London contributed more than 
nine thouſand Pounds. In this Parliament Liberty was given for all Men to 
ſell or mortgage their Lands without Fines for Alienation, to furniſh themſelves 
with Mony for the War; which prov'd a great Step to the Diminution of the 
Eſtates and the exorbitant Power of the Nobility. 
King Henry having got great Sums by the Means of Benevolences, in a ſhort 24 
Time rais'd a powerful Army; and knowing that King Charles had renew d his** 
ancient Confederacy with James the Fourth King of Scotland, he proclaim'd 
War againſt them both; but not without Suſpicion that Maximilian would 
fail him at his greateſt Need. For tho his Wants and Weakneſſes were capa- 
ble of Remedy, if he were ſuccour'd againſt his Subjects that moleſted him, 
yet his Nature was incapable of it. It was impoſſible for him to maintain ten 
thouſand Men for two Years, according to his Promiſe; tho' being inrag'd at 
The King of his double Affront, he hop'd to raiſe ſomething out of nothing. But what 
the Romans ſtil] weaken'd this Prince was the Rebellion of the Lord Raveſtein, who being 
* ſupported by the French King, had poſſeſs'd himſelf of Gaunt and Bruges, the 
chief Cities of that Country; and then made himſelf Maſter of $/uce, and the 
two Caſtles that were its Security, ſeiz'd upon the Ships, and hinder'd the Com- 
merce of the whole Country. The Duke of Saxony, Lieutenant to Maximils 
an ſoon found Means to inveſt Bruges and Shuce, but could not take the lat- 
ter without Forces by Sea; wherefore he ſent News of his Wants to England. 
Succows ſave King Henry being delirous to ſupport Maximilian, ſent twelve Ships well fur- 
Hen“ V niſh'd with Men and Ammunition under the Command of Sir Edward Poynings; 
: who having block d up the Haven of S/uce, belieg'd the Town by Sea, while 
the Duke did the like * Land, and play 'd with his Cannon upon the two Caſtles 
in which the Prefervation of the Town conſiſted. They were valiantly de- 
fended for twenty Days, in which Space the Earl of Oxford's Brother was 
ſlain; and might have held out longer, had not the Beſiegers in the Night burnt 
the Bridge built between the two Caſtles, which forc'd them to ſurrender, to- 


2 with the Town of Huce. Bruges ſoon follow'd, which gave Occaſion 
or many others to do the like. 

In the mean time King Henry paſt the Summer in ordering his Soldiers for 2% 
his 22 into France; and finding himſelf in a Readineſs, he ſent Sir 
12 ifley and Urſenick to Maximilian, to agree upon the Place for Meeting: 

ut finding him utterly unprovided, they ſent ſecret Advice to the King, and 
waited for his further Commands. The King, who ſuſpeRed the ſame, _ . 
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their Diſcretion, and commanded them to tarry till new Directions were ſent 

them, and to conceal that Prince's Weakneſs, that his Men might not be diſ- 

courag d. His Army was compos d of twenty five thouſand Foot, and ſixteen 

hundred Horſe; the chief Nobility flocking to it, ſome to purchaſe Merit, 

and others to avoid Diſgrace in not following their King. He landedat Calais King Henry 
on the ſixth Day of Oclober, which caus'd many to admire that he ſhould un- 97 
dertake ſo great a War at ſo late a Seaſon, But theſe Difficulties ſervd him Amy. 

to make his People believe what he never deſign'd; declaring That ſince he in- 

tended a 1 Mar, till he had conquer'd France, the Seaſon was of no Im- 

portence, having Calais at his Command, from whence he might eaſily draw 

out his Army, in the Spring. As ſoon as he was landed, the Enghſh Ambaſſadors 

from Flanders certify'd him that there were no hopes of Aſliſtance from Maxi- 

milian, who was altogether unprovided of Men and Mony. This was made 

known, and ſpread through the Army; and tho the Exgliſb were no ways diſcou- 

rag d, yet it was a kind of Preparative to a Peace. Io work the ſame Effect, 

there came Letters from the Lord Cordes, with an Overture for Peace in behalf 

of the French King; which contain'd ſuch Conditions, as it would have been 
unreaſonable not to have harken'd to it. From other Parts it was contirm'd 

that King Ferdinand had agreed with him, having receiv'd from him the Coun- 

ty of Rouſillion, without repaying the Mony for which it was mortgag'd to 

him: This made all Men fee a Neceſſity of Peace. King Henry notwithſtand- 

ing, playing the Game with Art, deputed the Biſhop of Exeter and the Lord 

D' Aubigny to meet the Lord Cordes; while he, without Delay, on the nine- | 
teenth Day of October, went and inveſted the Town of Boloig u, a Place well — inveſts Bo- 
fortify'd and garriſon d, and not to be taken without much Time and Blood. 


. Boloign was heſieg d near a Month without any memorable Action, and when 


all Things were ready for a general Aſſault, News was brought that a Peace „ 
was concluded, to the great Surprize of moſt of the Army, who had great Hopes x 
of extraordinary Advantages. In effe& it was rather a Bargain than a Treaty, 
in which King Henry was to receive from the French King ſeven hundred for- 
ty tive thouſand Crowns at preſent, for the Charge of this Expedition; and 
twenty tive thouſand Crowns yearly, for his Charges ſuſtain'd in the aſliſting 
Bretaign. This Annuity was left ſomewhat indefinitely, when it ſhould de- Tribute paid re 
termine or expire; which caus'd the Engliſh to eſteem it as a real Tribute, car. England. 
ry'd under fair Terms: For in Reality it was paid both to the King, and to his 
Son Henry the Eighth, longer than it could continue upon any Computation 
of Charges. The French King allo aſſign'd great Penſions and rich Gifts 
for the preſent to all King Henry's principal Counſellors and Miniſters: 
Which whether the King permitted, to ſave his own Purſe from Rewards, or 
to communicate to them the Envy of this Treaty, was diverſly interpreted. 
For unqueſtionably the King had no Inclination to own this Peace; and there- 
fore not long before the Concluſion, he ſecretly prevail'd with ſome of his chief 
Officers to adviſe him toa Peace under their Hands, inthe Nature of a Petition, Several diſcon- 
This Peace was pleaſing to both the Kings; but gave great Diſcontent to ſome of 
the Nobility, and principal Perſons of the Army, who had either fold or en- 
gag d their Eſtates, upon the Hopes of the War. They took the liberty to ſay, 
That the King valu'd not the plundering his Nobility and People, to feather 
himſelf: And ſome made Sport with what the King had faid in his Parliament, 
That when the War was once begun, he would make it pay it ſelf, declaring, 
The King hath literally kept his Promiſe. Having riſen from Boloign, at The xing ee 
Calais he wrote to the Mayor and Aldermen of London, applauding the great 7” w Lon- 
Sums he had obtain d; well knowing that the full Coffers of the K ing was always 85 
good News to the City. Upon the ſeventeenth Day of December, he arriv'd 
at Weſtminſter, where he kept his Chriſtmaſs. 
In the ſame Year, the Kingdom of Granada in Spain, after a War of eight 
Years ſueceſſively, was entirely conquer d by the Reduction of the Capital City; 
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Boabdila the laſt of the Mooriſh Kings, having ſuſtain d a Siege of eight Months 
ſurrender'd it to Ferdinand and Iſabella; which gave an Occaſion of ſolemn Re. 
joycings in the City of London, and Cathedral of St. Pauls. Now as if ever 
Thing had contributed to fill tie Houſe of Hain with Honour and Riches, 
that they might transfer it to the Houſe of Auſtria, it happen d almo? at the 
ſame Time that Chriſtopher Columbus a Genoeſe diſcover'd the new World of 
America; which prov'd vaſtly advantagious to the Haniſb Monarchy, and 
from its Riches obtain'd the Nameof the Meſt-Indies. 


IV. King Henry, having concluded all his Affairs with France, at the Hus, 


Fo yd, 
the Dutcheſs Margaret who could never be at reſt till ſhe had produc'd a new be. 


ſame time begun to be haunted with new Spectres rais d by the Faſcinations of 


Duke of ort to embroil the Affairs of this King. This prov'd a more exqui- 
ſite Counterfeit than Lambert Iymnel, more finely done, and own'd by greater 
Hands, the King of France and Scotland, as well as the Dutcheſs her ſelf. As 
for Lambert, his greateſt Excellency was his beautiful Preſence, and that he did 
not miſ-become his Robes; but this Youth exceeded all former Actors, and be- 
came one of the ſtrangeſt Examples of Perſonat ion, that ever was known in 
elder or later Times. The Dutcheſs Margaret had entertain'd an irreconcila- 
ble Hatred againſt Henry and the Houſe of Lancaſter, inſomuch that ſhe valud 
no Fraud nor Injuſtice, ſo ſhe might oppreſs it, tho' her own Neece was ſo 
nearly concern'd in the Happineſs of it. For which Reaſon ſhe had formerly 
favour'd Lambert, whom $:mon had ſet up; but failing in that Deſign plo ted 
by a Prieſt, ſhe reſvol'd to contrive one her ſelf, and to make ſo hard and in- 
tricate a Knot, as neither Henry's Wiſdon, nor Sword, ſhould be able to un- 


The ſecond tie, Or cut in ſunder. The Perſon ſhe defign'd for this new Duke of Tork was 


grand Impoe- 
for. Perkin 
Warbeck. 


His Rirth and 
Education, 


The Dutcheſs 
of Burgundy 


mftrutts him. 


a Youth of mean Extract, whoſe Father was a Few, turn'd Chriſtian, nam'd 
John Osbeck, dwelling at Tourney; till being neceilitated by ſome Occaſi- 
ons, he went with his Wife to London, where the bore him this Son. There 
King Edward did the Child the Honour to be his God-Father, which caus'd 
many to believe he had ſome ſecret Intereſt in him; and ſome were of Opinion 
that he had really begotten him. He was nam'd Peter, which according to 
the Cuſtom of the Durch Tongue, was converted to Perkin; and thoſe who 
did not firſt know him gave him the Sirname of Warbeck, ſo that that Name 
which aroſe tirſt from Ignorance, was afterwards by Cuſtom continu'd to him, 

lis Father returning to Flanders, afterwards {ent him to Antwerp, and from 
thence to other Parts of the World; ſo that at length his Travels and Conver- 
ſation with divers Nations, did not only make him ſkilful in many Langua- 
ges, but alſo adapted him to all Mens Humours and Cuſtoms. 

This Youth was accidentally preſented to the Dutcheſs, as moſt proper for 
her Deſigns, which gave her great Satisfaction; having all requiſite Qualiticati- 
ons, as Years, Beauty, Wit, Comlineſs, and Majeſty. She took an Affection 
to him for being God-Sori to her Brother; and the more becauſe of his Beauty 
{he might judge him to be his natural Son: An Opinion which made her form 
and transform him with the greater Care and Diligence. She confider'd of all 
that was to be inſtilld into his Mind, or aftix'd in his Actions: She omitted 
nothing that might make him exactly perſonate the deceas'd Duke of Tork; 
and decipher'd to him, as in ſo many Ficures, the Lineaments, Relemblances 
and Behaviour of thoſe of the Blood Royal, as of the King, Queen, Prince 


and Princeſs; of the firſt he was to ſpeak as of his Father and Mother, of the 


reſt as his Brothers and Siſters. She bethought her ſelf what Queſtions might 
be ask d him, and prepar'd him with ſuch Anſwers as might become his Years: She 
did the like concerning ſuch paſt Occurrefices as might have tallen within his 
Knowledge, and forgot not the Particulars of the Sanctuary; how the Queen 
with the Duke of ork fled thither; how he was taken from thence; how he 


was ſent with his Brother to the Tower; the manner of their living there; = 
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Servants that attended them; their terrible Apprehenfions, and the Providen- 
tial Manner of his Eſcape. She chiefly taught him how to counterfeit innate 
Nobility, in which he was ſo doctble, that he thought himſelf the very Duke 
of Tork whom he perſonated; and the ſo adapted the l laces of lis Peregrinarion 
to the Times, that when he thould diſcourſe of what had there hapned to him, 
he might readily be credited. And finding him of a miraculous Capacity, and a 
Penetrationbeyond his Years, ſhe took a particular Delight to inſtruct him, and 
was tranſported with the image of her own forming. She continually kept him 
in her moſt private Receſſes, not truſting him to the Air, for the chief Part 
of this Myſtery was, to make the World believe ſhe had never ſeen him. When 
afterwards the perceiv'd that King Henry 1o proceeded in the Aﬀairs of Bretargn, 
as he muſt of Neceſſity break with France, ſhe thought it beſt to keep him no 
longer, but firſt to ſend him irmto Portugal, under the Conduct of an Engliſh 
Lady, where he continu'd almoſt a Year; all which was done, that when he 
was to appear in publick, it might be from a third Place. In Portugal he had 
Directions ſent him to paſs into Ireland; for Henry having declar'd War againtt 
France, it was judg'd a proper Time ro moleſt him, and to begin this grand 
Metamorphoſis. 8 | 
According to Order, he went into Ireland, and made his Abode in Cort; l i font in. 
where at his tirſt Appearance, he was eſteemd a Perſon of great Conſequence: 1 
For his gracetul Demeanor, and his Plenty of Mony and other Things, were Ye; the e. 
ſufficient to make the People miſtake one Thing for another. Having for a ary * 
while kept them in Suſpence, by a ſort of Force, he acknowleg d himfeif to be 
the Duke of Tork, who having ge out of the Tower, and paſs'd through 
various Fortunes, was come to that Kingdom, in Hopes that the Affettion jt 
had ever born to his Houſe, would now continue firm to him. King Henry at 
that Time was not paſs'd into France, but was making Preparations for that Ex- 
it ion; ſo that the French King hearing of this Apparition in Irelana, thought 
it might make for his Advantage to have him with him; either to moleſt King 
Henry, if he continu'd in Hoſtility, or to make his Peace upon eaſier Terms. 
Accordingly he ſent one Stephen Frion, a Secretary which had revolted from King 27 Freue! 
Henry together with another, as Ambaſſadors to Perkin, inviting him to come _—_ ſends for 
into France, and offering to aſliſt him in the Regaining of England. An Invtation © 
that blew up the extravagant Vanity of this tmpoſtor for being choſen by the 
Dutcheſs of Burgundy, receiv'd by the Kingdom of Ireland, and incourag d by 
ſo great a Monarch, he concluded that Fortune never undertook ſo vaſt à Bu- 
ſineſs without tiniſhing it. When he had acquainted his chief Friends in e- 
land with this Invitation, and by that gain'd new Credit and Reputation, he 
went to France, where he was receiv'd by the King with all Honour due to 
the Duke of Zork: He call'd him by that Title; and accordingly furniſh'd him and achrow- 
with Mony, Horſe and Servants, and with a Guard of Soldiers under the Com- 47 7 
mand of the Lord Congreſhal: Sir George Nevil and Sir John Taylor, with 9 
above a hundred other Engliſb Men, waited continually upon him; and the Court 
to follow the Prince's Example, ſhew'd him the like Reſpect. All this was 
done out of Policy; for the French King muſt needs have more than a bare 
Gueſs that this Buſineſs was an Impoſture. His Glory was not long liv'd here, 
for the Difference being ended between the two Kings, it was neceſſary for him to | 
remove. King Henry demanded to have him deliver'd into his Zong but Upon Peace 
the other eſteeming it an unworthy Action, refus'd to do it; only he oblig'd % ee 
him to depart his Kingdom. Perkin retir'd into Flanders, where the Dutcheſs 
and he acted their Parts with the utmoſt Exactneſs: He ſeem'd as if he had 
never been in that Country; and ſhe, as if ſhe had never ſeen him before: He 
pretended to fly thither as to a Sanctuary under the Protection of an Aunt, who 
ought to profeſs her ſelf his Mother: She feign'd great Fears of being deceiv'd, 
as being taught Caution by Lambert's Example; and that this might be a 
Counterfeit as well as he. She oftentimes ſent for him, pretending to make 
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an exact Scrutiny ; at firſt ſeeming very doubtful, afterwards not clearly ſatisfy'd, 
and then more inclining to believe well. At laſt ſhe broke out into an Admi. 


ration, and Thankſgiving to the Divine Providence, that had Commiſeration 


for innocent Blood, and had vouchſaPd ſo miraculouſſy to preſerve him. Then 
with extraordinary Paſſion ſhe call'd him Nephew, the Bud of the white Roſe, 
the Hope of the Houſe of York, and the Reſtorer of the Honour of England; and 
aſſion'd him a Guard of thirty Halberdiers. Now every one began to think him 
really him whom he perſonated; inſomuch that if he were reſpected in France as 1 
foreign Prince, he was little leſs than worſhip'd in Flanders, by all that affected 
the Dutcheſs. ; ROY 1 

This News being brought into England, it was there greedily ſwallow'd by 
many: Paſſions and Fancies augmented this Belief in ſuch as were of that 
Faction, in thoſe who deſir'd Novelties, in ſuch as were diſcontented, and in 
many that were Lovers of Equity: For the Crown had neither belong'd to Heu- 
ry nor his Wife, if her 8 had been alive. Herenpon aroſe Whiſperinge, 
Liberty of Diſcourſe and Complaints: The preſent Ill Government was in 
every Man's Mouth; the endleſs Impoſitions, the King's inſatiable Ayarice, 
which was the Cauſe of a diſhonourable Peace, and the no leſs diſhonourable 
Loſs of Bretaign. The Nobility were diſoblig d and diſguſted at the ſmall 
Account the King made of them; ſo that moſt Mens Imaginations met in the 
ſame Point, That God being a juſt Judge, had preſerv'd the true Heir ſo {eat 
him again in his Throne, which had been twice uſurp'd from him. For Henry 
had no Right to it himſelf, and wav'd the Right of his Wife, that he might 
reign alone; therefore it was not to be admir'd, if after ſo much Injuſtice, 
God had rais'd up his Brother-in-Law to puniſh him. Nor did the Matterend 
only in Diſcourle; ſor there were ſome Perſons of great Quality, who were 
reſolv'd to ſound the Bottom of it; among whom were the Lord Chamberlain 
Sir William \tanley, Brother to King Henry's Father-in-law, the Lord F;tz- 
water, Sir Simon Montfort, and Sir Thomas Thwaite. Theſe made choice of 
ſome Perſons of Note to ſend into Flanders, that upon their Relation, they 
might ground their Reſolutions; but of many, only two wou'd undertake a 
Buſineſs, which if fictious, might turn to their Ruin. Sir Robert Clifford and 
William Barley were the Two, both of good Families; who upon their Arri- 
val at Flanders, were receiv'd with great Honour by the Dutcheſs: And having 
long diſcours'd with C/zfford, that the might nd the Intentions of thoſe 
that ſent them, ſhe brought him to a Sight of Perkin. After many Days Con- 
verſation with him, Cliord wrote back into England, That he was the real 
Duke of Tor“, and that he knew his Perſon as well as he knew his own. 


The politick King on his Part was not alleep; yet he thought if he begun to 2 
arm and levy Forces heſhould immediately give too much Honour to the Idol. Ne-* 


verthleſs he ſhut up the Ports, that no ſuſpe&ed Perſons might paſs ; and for the 
reſt he choſe to work by Countermine. He had two diſtinct Deſigns; the one 
to lay open the Abuſe, and the other to break the Knot of the Conſpirators. 
To detect the Abuſe, he had only two Ways; the firſt to ſatistie the World 
that the Duke of ort was really murder d; and the other to prove, that whe- 
ther he was dead or alive, Perkin was an Impoſtor. For the firſt he ſecur d 
Sir James Tyrel, and his Servant John Dighton, the only two that remain'd 
alive of the four who were concern d in the Murder; for Miles Foreſt, the ſe- 
cond who flew the Princes, and the Prieſt who bury'd them, were dead. They 
depos'd, That Tyre! ſaw them dead after they were ſmother'd; that he causd 
them to be bury'd underneath the Stairs, and cover d them with a Stone; from 
whence, by King Richard's Order they were afterwards remov'd, andrebury'd 
by the Miniſters of the Tower, but in what Place they knew not. But the 
king not fatisfy'd with theſe "Teſtimonies, to divert the Danger, and ſatistie 
the World, he proceeded to ſearch into Perkin's Condition and Deſcent. He 
einploy d certain ſelect Friends, and diſpers d them throughout all * : 

ole 
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Thoſe who were not to ſtay in any ſetled Place, were order'd diligently to en- 

uire after his Birth, and to give him daily Advice of what they ſhould learn: 
The other, who were to reſide where he was, were to counterfeit themſelves 
Fugitives and Well-Wiſhers to his Party, and to profeſs that they were come 
to run the like Fortune with him. Theſe were, more particularly to ſearch out 
the Deſigns and Correſpondencies; they were to grow familiar with Pertins 
beſt Friends, and to inſinuate to them the Vanity of the Undertaking, in go- 
ing to cope with a wiſe King, not to be beaten without cxtraordinary Forces; 
that the Dutcheſs's Favours were not anſwerable to their Occaſions; that 
they wanted Aid, and were not certain of what they preſum d tobe ſecure, which 
was the Aſſiſtance of the Party, and the Peoples Inclinations, both which were 
ineffectual. For ſuch accurate diligent Proviſion was made, that all Men would 
forbear to declare themſelves, unleſs they might be x inn: fu by the Sight of 
4 powerful Army, which the Duke of Tork could not ſhew them, tho' all Flan- 
ders were to declare for him. But their chief Care was to ſound Curd by 
taſting him with fair Promiſes; for to win him over, *was almoſt to gain the 
Cauſe, he being the Cabinet of ſecret Correſpondencies between Flanders and 
England. Nor did they find much Difficulty in effecting it; for being brought 
to the Knowledge of the Impoſtor, he was at length prevail'd upon with the 
Promiſes both ot Pardon and Reward. 

In the mean Time, Henry, by a particular Caſt of Policy, causd all his A- 
gents in Flanders to be excommunicated in St. Paul's, and declar'd his Ene- 
mics, that they might not be ſuſpected his Friends; nor did he forbear, con- 
trary to the Rules of the Church, to ſollicit the Confeſſors of the greateſt Men, 
that he might learn how they were inclin'd. At length his Agents came to the eb — 

perfect Knowledge of Perbms Birth, Name, Sirname Country, Employments, , 
and Voyages. till he was chang'd into the Duke of Jork: | hey likewiſe won 

over Clifford, who gave them ſuch Proofs of his Repentance, as ſatisf, d the 

King. *Perkrn's Gencalogy was publith'd in the Court, and throughout the 

Kingdom; and Henry not thinking it tir that a Mcechanickand Impoſtor ſhould 

with ſuch Oſtentation be protected in Flanders, he ſent Ambaſladors to the 

Arch-Duke Philip, then a Child; deſiring, that after the Example of the King 

of France, the Impoſtor might be chac'd out of Flanders. The Anſwer given 

by the Miniſter of State was, That the Dutcheſs was abſolute in her own 

Territories, and they could not hinder her from acting as ſhe thought fit. King 

Henry was not ſatisfy d with this Anſwer, as knowing her Power to be leſs than 

was repreſented: And having learn'd that ſhe had a mighty Intereſt in the 

Arch-Duke's Council, and finding that Perkin would ſtill be protected in Op- | | 
poſition to him, he immediately recalPd the Engliſh Merchants from Flanders, | 
and baniſh'd the Flemiſb Merchants out of England, and remov'd the Staple | 
of Cloath and Wooll from Antwerp to Calais, to the great Detriment of the 
Inhabitants of Flanders. Moreover upon Advertiſements from Clifford, the Several execu- 
King impriſon'd the Lord Fitz-Water, Sir Simon Montfort, Sir Thomas bel. 
Thwaites, William D' Aubigny, Robert Ratcliff, Thomas Creſſenor, Thomas 

Atwood, William Worſeley, Dean of Paul's, and certain Friars. Theſe were 

all arraign'd and convicted of High-Treaſon; for which Montfort, Ratcliſ/ 

and D' Aubigny were beheaded; the Lord Fitg-Mater being ſent Priſoner to 

Calais, by his n eſcape, loſt both his Hopes and Life: The reſt 

were pardon d; and the Lord- Chamberlain that Time was out of Policy 

left unmoleſted. 

The King had created his ſecond Son Henry Duke of York in Weſtminſter, A. D 
where, as it 15 uſual inſuch Solemnities, divers Knights of the Bath were made. But 
hearing that C/zford was arriv'd in England, he withdrew himſelf tothe Tower, 1494. 
there to examine him; that if he ſhould accuſe any of extraordinary Quality Reg. . 
they might be impriſon d without Noiſe or Obſtruction. Cliford being admitted 

into his Preſence, and having receiv d Pardon upon his Knces, was commanded to 
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$:anley Lord- declate what he knew of the Conſpiracy. He immediately accus'd the Lora. 


Chamberlain 
impeach d. 


Chamberlain, Sir William Stanley; at whoſe Name all preſent were ſtartled 
it being highly improbable that a Man of his Quality and Riches, a F avourite 
ſo near the King, and the chief Inſtrument in his gaining the Crown, ſhould 
be a Traitor. Whereupon being advis'd to reconſider what he ſaid, he with. 
out Heſitation or Change of Countenance, accus'd him as before; for which 
Reaſon Stanley was contin'd to his Chamber, and the next Day examin'd by 
the Council. He deny'd ſome few Circumſtances, but confeſs d the main Crime: 
relying upon his former Actions and Merits, for which he erroniouſly preſum'd 
the King would pardon him. Tho he had put the Crown upon his Head, yet 
his Endeavours to take it away, had wholly cancelPd that Obligation. However 
King Henry was very doubtful whether he ſhould take his Life or not: The 
Love and Reverence which he bore to his Father: in- law, pleaded for Clemency; 
but Example and the Condition of the Times urg'd for Severity. But if it be true 


hat ſome Authors write, his Riches bore down the Balance; he being eſteem'd 


He is beheaded. 


A. D. 


1495. 
Reg. 1. 


Libels diſpers d. 


one of the moſt mony d Men in England; for in his Caſtle of Holt were found 
forty thouſand Marks in ready Mony, beſides Jewels and Goods; and in Re- 
venues in Land and Fee he had three thouſand Pounds a Year of old Rents, x 
conſiderable Eſtate in thoſe Days. However after fix Weeks Diſtance of Time, 
which the King did honourably interpoſe, both to give Space to his Brother's 
Interceſſion, and to ſhew to the World that what he did was with Conflict and 
Reluctancy, he was arraign'd of High-Treaſon, condemn d, and ſoon after be- 
headed. This was a remarkable Inſtance of the Fall of a mighty Favourite, 
which afforded Occaſion for Diverſity of Diſcourſes, and for ſome to treat 
King Henry's Memory with great Severity. We at this time are ignorant of 
the main Circumſtances of his Caſe, and the true Motives for the King's Proceed- 
ings; but what ſeems moſt probable is, that he thought his Merits beyond Re- 
ward, and therefore aſpird to a Greatneſs more than a Soveraign could bear. 
He was ſucceeded in his Place by Giles Lord Dawbeny, a Man of great Sufti- 
ciency and Valour, and the more becauſe he was gentle and moderate. 

The Death of the Lord-Chamberlain threw the whole Court under Appre- 
henſions; one Man durſt not truſt another, and every one fear d leſt his Friends 
might prove like Clifford. Yet ſuch was the Spirit of Detraction, that they 
made uſe of Pen and Paper to expreſs what they durſt not do with their Mouths: 
Swarms of Libels, thoſe Inſtruments of Sedition, were diſpers d againſt the Council 
and the King himſelf; for which five mean Perſons were apprehended, and put 
to Death. Perkzn's Party daily decreas'd; no Man duft think any more of 
him, and but a very few tarry'd with him in Flanders; among whom Barley, 
Clifford's Companion, was principal, who notwithſtanding afterwards chang d 
his Opinion, and together with his Pardon obtain'd Leave to return home. And 
now the King finding Ireland to be the Place of greateſt Danger, it was neceſlary 
for him to eſtabliſh an undoubted Authority in that Kingdom. He made Choice 
of two to ſerve him-in two ſeveral Offices; the Prior of Langton with Title 
of Commiſſioner, to inſpe& the civil Government of the Kingdom; and 
Sir Edward Poynings, who was to have Charge of the Militia, giving him 
many Soldiers, and a large Commiſſion, to which the Deputy the Earl of Kil- 
dare was ſubordinate. The Prior met with no Dfficulty ; the Laws being 
his Arms, and the peaceful People the Matter of his Juriſdiction; but Poynings, 
who was to deal with ſtubborn Men and Rebels, had not the like Fortune. 
For Ireland. being full of Woods, Bogs and deſart Places, he ſpent much 
Time there to ſmall Purpoſe ; killing and taking ſome few Prifoners, which 
made not much for the main Enterprize. So that being diſpleas'd with thoſe, 
who having no Intention to withſtand him, had no cauſe to fear him, he pro- 
ceeded to accuſe the, Earl of Kildare, as if he had ſecretly aſſiſted them. He 
therefore ſent him Priſoner mto England, without any Proof againſt him be- 
lides his own Suſpicion; and the Earl ſo fully juſtify'd himſelf, that ” oy 
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5 declar'd Innocent, and re-eſtabliſh'd in his former Government. But if Poy- ed . 
| nings had no Succeſs with thoſe who withſtood him, yet he had ſuch good“ 
A Fortune with the reſt, as to prevail with them in Parliament to allow of all 
b Ordinances made in England till that Day, which formerly had no Force in 
5 that Kingdom. This memorable Act is call'd Poyning's Law, being made in 
ö the tenth Year of this Reign, and obſerv d to this Day. 


rs. Ihe ill Succeſs of the Conſpiracy did not ſo quell the Reſolutions of Perk7n, 
. but that he thought the Affections of his Party rather oppreſs'd than expir d; 
and that a new Spirit would ſo revive them, that Henry thould find it difficult 
to ſuppreſs them. Thus flattering himſelf, he aſſembled certain Troops of 
Men of deſperate Fortunes, who tor Debts or Mildemeanors durſt not appear 
otherwiſe; and embarking them, he came to Anchor before Sandwich, land- 
ing ſome of his Men to learn News, and to diſcover how the People were inthoſe 
Parts affected, reporting that he had great Forces coming in a Fleet after him. 'The 
King at this time was gone his Progreſs, and was now with his Mother in her 
Houle at Latham, whom he went to viſit; that by his repairing thither, the 
$ World might know that the Death of Sir //:/liam Stanley had not really Diſ- 
gulted his Father-in-law. Here he heard of Perkins Arrival; by which he re- 
cceiv'd the Advantage of the great Opinion of his People, who eſteem'd him a 
wiſe Prince, judging nothing had happen'd to him which he did not foreſee 
and that his retiring, into the Northern Parts was one of his Politick Fetches; 
for knowing he had left the South free from Danger, he deſign d to allure 
Perkin to land, that he might be ſure not to eſcape. But however it was, 
at the tirſt News he reſolv'd to return, and was not well pleas'd at the ſecond, 
which inform'd him that he was gone again; well perceiving that this Trouble 
might be of long Continuance. The Cauſe of Perkms's Departure aroſe from the 
Care of the Kentifhmen, who had well oblerv d the Condition of thoſe who 
had landed, and that there were but few Eng iſb among them, and thoſe of no 
Worth or Conſideration; wherefore they advis'd with the chief of the County 
concerning their taking Arms; which being determin'd, they thew'd part of 
their Men upon the Sea-Shore, to invite him on land; and diſperſs d the reſt, 
1 as if they were ready to run away. But Perkin ſoon perceiving their Deſign, Perkin Land: 
3 would not ſtir out of his Ship; but ſuffer'd ſeveral ot his Men to be cut in fe Mer = 
Fieces on the Shore, anda hundred and * be taken Priſoners. All which were wo Efie. 
hang'd upon the Sea-Coaſts ot Kent, Norfolk and Suſſex, for Sea-Marks or 
Light-Houſes, to teach Perkins People to avoid the Coaſt. Shortly after the 
King returning to London, honour d the Serjeant's Feaſt with the Preſence of 
himſelf and Queen; being a Prince ever ready to countenance the Profeſſors of 
the Law, atter that declaring, That as he govern'd his Subjetts by his Laws, 
ſo he govern'd his Laws by his Lawyers. ln the ſame Year dy d Cecily Nevil, The Death of 
Dutcheſs of Tor-, Mother to King Edward the Fourth, in extream old Age; 1 
a Woman who had liv'd to fee a numerous but a wretched Progeny, involv'd in wat 
Miſery and Blood; and to fee three Princes of her Body crown'd, and four 
murder'd, beſides the many Executions of thoſe of her own Family, and the In- 
famy of being declar'd an Adultreſs by her own Son Richard: Afflictions that 
could ſcarcely happen to a Perſon leſs than her ſelf. 
„, In the ſame Year, and eleventh of this Reign the King call'd a Parliament, 
where many Laws were made; the principal of which was the famous Statute of The fame. 
Submiſlion, which has been ſo much canvaſs'd of late Years. The Lord Ba. Statut of $u6 
con's Account of it is in theſe Words: It was a Law of a ſtrange Nature; ra- i dt. 
ther Juſt than Legal, and more magnanimous than provident. This Law did 
Ordam, | ag no Perſon that did aſliſt in Arms, or otherwiſe the King for the 
Time Bethig, ſhould after be 1mpeach'd therefore, or attain'd, either by 
the Courle of Law, or by Act of Parliament. Bur, if any ſuch Attainder did 
happen to be made, it ſhould be void and of none Effect; for that it was agrea- 
le to Reaſon of Stare, that the Subject ſhould not enquire of the Juſtneſs of 
I111 2 the 
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the King's Title or Quarrel; and it was agreable to a good Conſcience, that 
whatſoever the Fortune of the War were, the Subject ſhould not ſuffer for his 
Obedience. The Spirit of this Law was wonderful Pious and Noble; 1 
like in Matter of War, unto the Spirit of David in Matter of Plague, who 
ſaid 1f 1 have ſinned, ſtrite me; but what have theſe Sheep done? N either 
wanted this Law Parts of prudent and deep Foreſight: For, it did the bettet 
take away Occaſion, for the People to buſie themſelves, andpry into the King's 
Title; for that howſoever it fell, their Safety was already provided for. Be. 
ſides, it could not but greatly draw to him the Love and Hearts of the People 
becauſe he ſeem'd more careful for them, than for himſelf. But yet it took of 
from his Party that great Tie and Spur of Neceſſity, to fight and go Viaors 
out of the Field; conſidering their Fortunes were protected, whether they ſtood 
or run away. | 
In the mean Time Perkn being retir d to Flanders to the Dutcheſs Marga. 
ret, it was judg'd neceſſary both by her and him, that he ſhould remove from 
thence, and proceed in the Work they had ſo unfortunately begun. This Re- 
ſolution was befriended by the Diſtaſte which Maimilian took at Henry, for 
taking the Commerce of England from their Stateszand by the like Diſguſt taken 
by the Frenck King, for his having lately enter d into a League againſt him, a5 
to his Affairs in Italy. Perkin therefore went firſt into Ireland, but Poyning's 
_—_— Care having prevented his Chief Expectations, he retir'd into Scor/and, ground- 
ing his Hopes upon the natural Enmity between the two Kingdoms, and upon 
the Recommendation of King Charles and Maximilian. He had ſolemn Audi- 
ence given him by James King of Scotland, in the Preſence of his chief Nobi- 
lity; where his Majeſtick Looks, augmented by a moſt happy Demeanor, cap- 
tivated the Minds and Opinions of all that heard him. With a graceful Aſlu- 
rance he told the King, That he was the unfortunate Richard Plantagenet, Son 
to King Edward the bourth, who drawn by fraudulent Promiſes from the By. 
ſom of his Mother, was brought to the Tower of London, there to be mur. 
der d with his Brother Edward; but pity ariſing in the Breaſt of thoſe who exe- 
ruted that cruel Office, they were contented with the Death of the eldeſt Bro. 
ther, and ſav'd him, giving him Life, Liberty, and Means to eſcape. Then 
he proceeded to recount the various Changes of Fortune that had attended his 
Fate; and to inſiſt upon the generous Incouragements he had receiv'd from fo- 
reign Princes, who were inſpir'd with a Spirit of Greatneſs and Piety; and 
likewiſe to enlarge upon the innumerable Acts of Injuſtice and Treachery contriv'd 
againſt him by Henry Tudor, the preſent Uſurper of the Engliſh Throne; 
whoſe various Methods to aſperſe him, and his inceſſant Labours to deſtroy 
him, were alone ſufficient to prove he was no Impoſtor. Therefore he had 
recourſe to the Arms of Scotland, whoſe King was of that Generoſity and Bra- 
very, as not to refuſe the Supplications of a diſtreſſed Prince flying to him; 
eſpecially when he was ſure to meet with a Recompence anſwerable to the 
King James Greatneſs of the Favour. In ſumm, Perkins Expreſſions, the Compallion of 
ede, = his Caſe, the Recommendation of ſo many Princes, and their ſecret Promiſes, 
or perhaps the Occaſion to begin a War with _ Henry, mov'd King Zames 
to promiſe him his Aſſiſtance; which he readily effected, tho many, who knew 
the Impoſture, diſſuaded him from it. And moreover he did not only appoint 
him an Attendance and Entertainment, anſwearable to his pretended Qua- 
lityz but that it might be believ'd he took him for the real Duke of ork, he 
gave him in Marriage his neareſt Kinſwoman the Lady Catharine Gordon, 1 
A. D. Virgin of admirable Beauty and V. 
young, Virgin of admirable Beauty and Virtue. 
1496. Such Proviſions being made as the 1 requir'd, King Jags with a z.“ 
Reg. E. conſiderable Army enter d Northumberland; where Perkin, under the Name 
i n, En. of Richard Duke of Zork, the true and lawſul Heir to the Crown of England, 
gland. publiſh'd and diſpers d a formal Declaration, the Subſtance of which was this: 
His Declarati- *T'hat being by the Grace of God, and Favour of James King of Scotland, uf 
an, ter 


bid 
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t terd into the Kingdom of England, he declar'd his coming was not to make 
War upon his Subjects, but to free them from the Tyranny with which 
they were oppreſs d. That tho it was known the Crown yy bo to the Royal 
© Houſe of Tork, of which there remain d no other Pretender than himſelf, the 
«only ſurviving Son of Edward the Fourth; yet Henry Tudor had uſurp'd the 
«Crown from him, and by inhuman Meth _ to deprive him of his 
Life, boaſting that he had eas'd the Nation of a Tyrant, when he had made 
* himſelf a greater than the other. That Richard's Tyranny was the more ex- 
cuſable, fince his Nephews being ſuppos d to be dead, he had ſome Pretence 
to give a Colour to it: The Difference between the two was, That Richard a 
true Plantagenet, had for his Arm the Honour of the Nation, and the Sub- 
«jets Tranquility; but Henry meanly born, without regard to either, had ſold 
«the Kingdom's beſt Friends for ready Mony, made a diſhonourable Peace, and 
not only oppreſs d the Subject, but unjuſtly put to Death the Lord Chamberlain, 
Stanley, and ſeveral others, who were ready to withſtand his Oppreſſions. Rich- 
ard had been mov d to Tyranny by Ambition, Henry by Avarice; Ambition 
had made uſe of cruel Means, but Avarice, not only of cruel, but bare extor- 
*ting Methods: His Cruelty appear d not only from the Deaths of many, but 
aby his Impriſonment of the Earl of Warwick, Son to the Duke of Clarence 
<his Baſeneſs and Extortion, by his intolerable Subfides, Taxes, and Impoſiti- 
ons, under the Name of Benevolences, and by the Wars and Peace made only 
to heap up Treaſure. And becauſe his N, of the Crown had made 
him live in perputal Fear, not only of Men, but of Women, he had marry'd 
Ladies of the Royal Blood to Perſons of mean Condition; particularly a 
«Siſter of himſelf the Duke of Zork, anda Siſter of his Couſin the Earl of Mar- 
«wick, that he might have leſs Reaſon to fear future Oppoſitions. Now as he 
came to free them from Violence by ſuch Forces as God ſhould give him, ſo 
by his plenary Regal Authority, he did at that preſent Time free them from 
all Grievances, by perpetually aboliſhing all that had hitherto been impos d 
upon them, contrary to Law and Cuſtom: And that the good Will of his Sub- 
© jets might not be prejudic'd by the Law, for having illegally obey'd the Uſur- 
per, he granted a general Pardon for all their Tranſgreſſions, upon Condition 
«they ſubmit themſelves to him, and acknowledge him for their King; the moſt 

© forward of whom ſhould enjoy the greateſt Marks of his Regal Favours. Next, 

che would maintain all that his Anceſtors, eſpecially what his Father Edward 

*of glorious Memory, had {worn to; which was the Preſervation of their Privi- 

© leges and Liberties, the Franchiſes of the Clergy, Nobility and People. Then 

* hepromis'da Thouſand Pound in ready Mony, and a hundred Marks a Year of 

Inheritance, to whomſoever ſhould take or kill Henry Tudor. Laſtly he de- 

<elar'd that the King of the Scots aſſiſting of him was not done out of any Pact or 

Promiſe pre judicial to England, but meerly out of Generoſity and Juſtice; 

and whenever he had put him in Condition to defend himſelf by his Engl 

Subjects, he would return to Scotland, only with the Honour of having re- | 

ſtor d an injur'd Prince. This Declaration prov'd like Seed ſown on the Sands: 2. has no dt. 

Wherefore King James after he had long in vain expected ſome Commotion, he 

betook himſelf to plunder and deftroy with as little Mercy as the Scots had wont 

to do in former Limes. Having 1nrich'd his Soldiers he return'd back, hear- 
ing that. orgy Forces were marching againſt him, knowing it would be dange- 
rous for him to ſtay while he was incumber'd with the great Booty he took 
along with him, 
At this time the Merchants were much diſcontented at the Breach of Com- 
merce between England and Flanders; ſo that meeting with a fit Occaſion, 
they began jto treat of it with their ſeveral Princes; ſince the reducing it to the 
former Condition would make for the Advantage of both Sides, therefore it was 

deſirable by both. The Arch-Duke was now ſenſible that Perkin was an Im- 

poſtor, and that to favour him any longer would injure his Reputation, as it 


had 
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had already leſſend his Revenues. Therefore being ready to comply, Com- 
miſſioners were appointed on both Sides, who concluded a perfect Treaty both 
of Amity and Intercourſe, between King Henry and the Arch-Duke; contain. 
ing Articles both of State, Commerce and Freedom of Fiſhing. To theſe Articles, 
was added an Inhibition of either Side to entertain the Rebels ofcither Country; 
in which Article the Territories of the Dutcheſs Margaret were expreſſy nam q, 
that Perkin's Adherents might not be ſhelter'd there. After the Intercourſe 
was thus reſtor'd, the Engl: Merchants again repaired to their Manſion at Ant- 
werp, where they were receiv'd with Proceſſion and great Joy. Having ſetled this 
Affair, the King call'd a Parliament, where he much aggravated the Malice and 
the diſhonourable Treatment of the King of the Scors, who under the Pretence of 
{ſupporting one whom all had diſcarded, had turn'd his Arms upon unarmed 
and unprovided People, only to pillage and depopulate, contraryto the Laws both 
of War and Peace: Concluding that he could neither with the Honour, nor the 
Safety of his People, ſuffer theſe Injuries to paſs unreveng'd. The Parliament 
well underſtood him, and gave him a Subſidy, limited to the Sum of a hund- 
dred and twenty thouſand Pounds, beſides two fifteens. For his Wars were 
always to him, a Mine of peculiar Ore; Iron at the Top, and Gold and Silver 
at the Bottom. | 
The King, tho? he avoided to fight with Enemies abroad, yet he was ſtill 
enforc'd to tight for his Mony with Rebels at home: For as ſoon as the Subſidy 
began to be levy'd in Cornwall, the Inhabitants exclaim'd againſt it as an un- 
- juſt Exaction: And ſince the Scorch Commotion was ſo far from them, they 
thought only the neighbouring Counties were oblig'd to Contributions; as if 
when the Head akes, the Legs and Feet were unconcern'd, and might transfer 
their Duties to the Arms and Neck, as the neareſt Members. To make good 
this Inſurrection two numerous Heads appear'd; the one a Black-Smith or Far- 
rier, call'd Michael Foſeph, and the other an Attorney nam'd Thomas Flam- 
mock, each of whom had their particular Ends: The Black-Smith was mov'd 
by Ambition, believing ſuch an Action would add Luſtre to his Memory, and 
that his clowniſh Loquacity would procure him the firſt Place among the Peo- 
ple: The Attorney having gain'd Credit by his Profeſſion, had ſo far won 
upon their Opinions, as they believ'd the Refuſal of this Subſidy, and their 
Mutiny to be legal and meritorious. His Opinion was of ſufficient Authori- 
ty to interpret the Power of the King and Parliament; he had inſtructed them 
that they were not oblig'd to the Payment of any Subſides for War with Scot- 
land; that the Law had provided for it by Eſtuage and other Means, ſothat 
this Subſidy was invented to fleece the People. He therefore advis'd them to 
preſent a Petition to the King, who for the Example of others would certainly 
puniſh the Inventers of it; and they both offer d themſelves to lead them on, 
till they ſhould find ſome Perſon of Quality, under whom they might ſerve. 
But as for Matter of Life, there was no Hazard at all, their Demand being 
ſo juſt, as it would be approv'd by all the other Counties; and ſince the pub- 
lick good was conſulted, from which the King's particular Intereſt could not 
be ſeperated. Being thus incourag'd, they took up Arms; and becauſe they 
were not all provided with Bows and Arrows, they arm'd themſelves with ſuch 
Tools as belong'd to their ſeveral Trades. They enter'd by Somerſet/hire, and 
paſs'd through Devonſhire, without offering any Manner of Outrage; but 
coming to Taunton, they flew one of the Commiſſioners for the Subſidy, who 
had ſhew'd himſelf more active than the reſt. At Wells they met the Lord Aud- 
ley, whohurry'd onby a fatal Diſcontent, ſubmitted to their General. They re- 
ſolv'd to march into Kent, out of an Opinion which F/ammock had inſtilld into 
em, That Kent had never been Conquer'd, but were the freeſt Part of England, 
and molt likely to join with them. But upon their Arrival tinding all Things 
to the contrary, ſome were amaz d, and others enrag d. The former wilcly 
drawing their Neck out of the Yoke, return'd home; the reſt paſſing 8 
thoug 
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neht that ſince they had met with no Oppoſition in ſo long a March, the 
pwn the City Lone, f ſuffer them to make their own Conditions: And with 
this fooliſh Imagination they encamp'd themſelves within ſight of London, be- 
tween Greenwich and Eltham. 

The King was much concern d at the firſt News of this Inſurrection, fearing 
leſt he ſhould have three Miſchiefs to encounter at once; the People of Corn- 
wal, Perkin's ſecret Intelligence, and the War with Scotland. He took to his 
Arms as ſoon as the Parliament was ended, deſigning to march towards Scotland 
but being diverted by the other Occaſion, he ſuſpended that Reſolution. An 
becauſe he had ſent · the Lord Dawbeny with ſome Forces to the Borders of 
Scotland, he order d him to return, to take ſuch Counſel as Neceſſity requir'd, 
and ſent the Earl of Swrry in his Room, with Orders to defend the Country, 
in caſe the Scots ſhould fall in upon it. He mov'd not againſt the Rebels at 
the firſt News, according to his uſual Cuſtoms for the Country, not being en- 
damag'd by them, 'did not require itz and he was confident that wanting 
Mony and Ammunition, they would disband of themſelves, as they had already 


They march 
into Kent. 


begun to do, when they fail d in their Hopes of the Kentiſh Men. But when The King pre- 


he ſaw them encamp d near London, he refolv'd to attack them; and to free 
himſelf from all Hazards of Fortune, he divided his Forces, which far exceeded 
theirs, into three diſtin& Bodies: He aſlign'd the firſt to the Earls of Oxford, 
Eſſex and Suffolk; the ſecond to the Lord Chamberlain, and commanded the 
third himſelf. He appointed the firſt to place themſelves behind the Hill 
where the Rebels where encamp'd, and to ſecure all the Paſſages beſides that 
towards London, that being inclos'd like wild Beaſts in a T'oil, they might not 
be able to eſcape. He order'd the Lord-Chamberlain to give them Battel in 
the Front, having aſlign'd him the beſt and moſt experienc'd Soldiers in the 
Army, as having the greateſt Dependance upon their Valour; and he himſelf 
ſtay'd with the third y between London and thein, to ſupply them, if it 
ſhould be needful, and to fight with ſuch as durſt march towards the City. In 
the mean time the Citizens were in a great Conſternation, which caus'd much 
Confuſion in the Streets, ſome running to the Walls, others to the River, with- 
out Order, or Knowledge what to do: F or they could not believe but their com- 
ing from Cornwall, the utmoſt Bounds of England, muſt be with Intention to 
inrich themſelves by the Plunder of that opulent City; and they did not think 
that their quiet Paſſage through other Counties was to be taken as an Argu- 
ment that they would do the like upon this Occaſion. But afterwards, under- 
ſtanding the good Order the King had taken, how that he had intereſted his 
own Perſon in the Danger; that the Enemy were to win three Battels, before 
they could come to the City; and that the Commanders were both faithful and 
valiant, they ſoon laid by their Fears. 

That the Rebels might be more unprovided, the King politickly caus'd it to 
be reported in the Army, that he would not tight till the Monday following: 
But towards the Saturday Evening, the Lord Dawbeny according to Order ſet 
upon ſome Troops, which were lodg d upon the Side of the Hill; and tho' they 
valiantly reſiſted, yet being but few in | nk they could not make good their 
Station. They quitting their Poſts, it was caſie for the King's Forces to mount 
the Hill, make — Tas Maſters of the Plain, and fall in with their main 
Body. Tho? they were taken unawares, and their Troops out of Order, they 
ſo well receiv'd the firſt Attack, as the Lord Dawbeny, fighting at the Head 
of his Men, and playing the part of a common Soldier, was taken Priſoner ; 


pares againſt 


them. 


London in 4 
ernation. 


but was ſoon after reſcued: For the Rebels being ill arm'd without Commanders, The Rebels ge. 
Artillery or Horſe, they cou'd not ſo far reſiſt, but that in a ſhort Time two {#44 * 


thouſand of them were ſlain, and great Numbers taken Priſoners. The Lord 
Audely the General, and the two Seducers, the Attorney and the Black-Smith, 
baſely ſuffer d themſeves to be taken alive. Three hundred of the King's Side 
were ſlain, and moſt of them by Arrows; for the Corniſh Men us d very ſtrong 


Bows , 


—— 
— — — * 
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Bows, and Arrows of a Yard in Length. The King came to the Place and 
made many Knights Pannerets, as he had done before, when he was encampd 
in St. George's Fields; and he gave the Goods of all thePriſoners to ſuch a8 had 

Onh three exe. taken them. The Lord Andely was ignominiouſly led from Newgate to Tower- 

cuted. Hill, in a Paper Coat torn, and painted with his own Arms revers'd, and there 
behcaded. The Attorney and Black-Smith were brought to Tibury, where 
they were hang d, drawn and quarter'd; the Black-Smith not ceaſing to they his 
Vanity and Vain-glory to the very laſt, not doubting, But in future Times his 
Name would be memorable in Hiſtory, The King would not have their Quarters 
ſent into Cornwall, as it had been appointed; for, hearing they were not totally 
ſuppreſs'd, he thought it not Wildom to cxaſperate them any further. Af} 
the elt were pardon'd by Proclamation; ſo that, beſides the Blood ſhed in 
the Field, the King ſatisfy'd himſelf with the Lives of only three Offenders, for 
the Expiation of this dangerous Rebellion. 

"The King of Sc hearing of this Rebellion, took Advantage from it, and 
went to beliege Norham Ciltle, waſting all the Country in his Paſſage. This 
Caſtle belong d to Y Biſhop of Durham, who foreſceing it would be inveſted 
had doubly furnilld it with all forts of Ammunition; cauſing the Herds of 
Cattle, and what clſe might be uſeful to the Enemy, to be withdrawn into the 

* tome Acton ſiroprelt Receiies, Ihe Earl of Surry, who was ready upon all Occaſions in 

wth Scotland. 7grkfhire, huſten'd thither, at the Head of a conſiderable Force. Which when 
King James underſtood, he withdrew himſelf, and was purfu'd by the Earl; 
who not able to overtake him, fat down before Aron Caſtle, one of the ſtronge(} 
Places between Edinburgh and Berwick, which he ſoon took. Not meeting 
with any Oppoſitions he return d to lorkſhire;, theſe two Act ions having pro- 
dvc'd no Matter of Note, but the Preſervation of one Caſtle, and the winning 
of another; not anſwerable to the Power of the Forces, the Heat of the 
Conteſt, nor the Greatneſs of the Expectation. 

About the {ame I ime arriv'd Pedro D Aiala, a celebrated Man, ſent Ambaſſidor 
ſrom Ferdinand and Iſabel, King and Queen of . The outward Pretence 
of his Embalhe, was to accommodate the Differences between the two Kings 
of England and Scotland; but the true Cauſe was to negotiate a Marriage 
between Catharine, their ſecond Daughter, and the young Prince Arthur. 
King Heury, who had a great Dexterity in getting ſuddenly into the Boſom of 
Awbaſſadors, readily embrac'd the outward Oficr, being no ways inclinable to 
the unpotitable War with Scotland; by the Cellation of which, two great Ad- 
vantages would redound to him: The one was the driving Perkin from that 
Kingdom, where he had his chief Support, and getting him into his own Hands; 
and the other, a peaceful Reign, freed from the continu'd Moleſtations of Im- 
poſtors. So that agreeing with whatſoever D'Azala thould propoſe, with the 
Preſervation oi his Honour, he allow'd him to go into Scotland; where having 

4 Treaty with projected the Affair, and by the Agreement of the Council perſuaded that King 
Scotland, to harken to a Peace, he wrot to King Henry to ſend ſome diſcreet Man, who 
together with him might end the Buſineſs with the Commitlioners of Scoi/and; 

which Commitlion was given to Fox Biſhop of Durham, then reſiding at Nor- 

ham. When they were met together in Fedworth they could not agree, by 

reaſon of many Difhculties that aroſe: Henry demanded to have Perkrn dell- 

ver d up to him; and Zames could not do it without great Aſperſion to his Ho- 

our: For tho he knew him to be no better than a State-Juggler, yet having 

cali'd him the Duke of 79rk, made War in his Name, and marry'd him to 4 

ncar kinſwoman of his own, to deliver him up would injure his own Faith and 
Reputation. On Henry's Behalf, was likewiſe demanded Satisfaction for the 

Lots he had ſuſtaind, and the Reſtitution of ſuch Booty as had been taken 

from England; which was impotlibie to be had, it being diſpers'd among the 

Soldiers: King James had not ſuffic:ent to give Satisfaction to the other; and it 


was much catier for one to ſuffer the Loſs, than for the other to repay it. * 
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all of them being met together with a Deſire of Peace, it was eaſie to find a Way 
to Accommodation; wherefore. deferring the Treaty to another Seaſon, they 8 

reed upon a Truce, upon Condition that Perkin ſhould be diſmiſs d from e. 
Kor land This being determin d, King James call'd Perkin to him, and told 
him, That according to his Promiſe he had done what lay in his Power to ſerve 
him; then after as civil a Manner as the Subject would bear, he ler him know, 

That the preſent State of Affairs requir'd him to retire from his Kingdom. Perkin Perkin rr 
caſting all his bad Succeſs upon the Averſeneſs of Fortune, afſur'd the King he m Scotlasc- 
would never be unmindful of his Favours, and ſo embark'd himſelf, together 

with his Wife, and ſuch whoſe deſperate Condition had compell'd them to fol- 

low him, in three 145 which the King gave him, and ſail'd into Ireland; for 

he had no Hopes in Flanders, by reaſon of the new Alliance, between King 

Henry and the Arch-Duke. | : 

The Corniſd Men underſtanding that he was come into Treland, petition'd 
him to come over to them, profeſſing their Obedience, their Lives and Fortunes, 
for the advancing. his Pretenſions to the Crown. They who were taken Priſo- 
ners in the laſt Battel, having ranſom'd themſelves from their Captors at very 
ſmall Rates, werereturn'd home; interpreting the King's Clemency only as the 
Effects of Fear and Impotence. So running into new Imaginations, and believing 
that the other Counties would follow their Example, they receiv'd Perkinwith He land: in 
great Applauſe; who landed there with four little Barks, in the Month of Sep. l! 
tember, with only a hundred and forty Men. Three thouſand of the Corniſb 

reſented themſelves before him all arm'd in the Town of Bodmin, from whence 

iſſud out a Declaration under the Name of Richard the Fourth, King of 
England, making large Promiſes for the Eaſe of the preſent Tyrannical Govern- 
ment. He had three chief Counſellors to attend him, a broken Mercer, a Tay- 
lor, and a Scrivener; which three, joining with the reſt, were of Opinion, 

That the firſt thing to be done, was to gain ſome good Town, which might 

make for his Safety and Reputation, and might encourage the reſt. They fate He artempre 
down before Exeter, which being a great and rich City, the Hopes of Booty Te. 
invited many others to come over to Perkin. They take ſpecious Promiſes to 

the Citizens; among which, one was That King Richard would make their City 
a new London, in Recompence of their Fidelity, and for being formoſt in ac- | 
knowledging him for their King; but wanting Artillery to force them, bare 
Words were not ſufficient to perſuade them. The Citizens let down Meſſengers 
over the Walls, and fent News of the Siege to the Court, deſiring immediate 
Succours; which being apprehended by Perkin, he us d all Methods to make 
himſelf Maſter of the Place before Relief could arrive. He attack'd it by Sca- 
Iing Ladders, and ſet fire to one of the Gates, endeavouring to enter both Ways; 
but the Walls being well defended, the Fire extinguiſh'd, and many of the Aflai- 
lants flain, the Danger-was ſoon over. 

The King hearing of Perkin's Siege of Exeter, made Sport with it, and 
ſaid to thoſe about him, That the King of Rake-Hells was landed in the Weſt, 
and he now hop d to haue the Honour to ſee him, which he never yet could do. 
He 3 Pleas d, for now he ſeem d to ſee the Bottom of his Peril, and as 
it were to hold his Enemy empounded within the Engliſſʒ Ocean, it being a 
perpetual and noble Wiſh of his, That he might look his Dangers in the Face, 
ana meet them in open Field. He ſuddenly diſpatch'd away Forces to relieve 
Exeter under the Conduct of the Lord Chamberlain, attended by the Lord 
Brook and Sir Rice ap Thomas; with Directions to declare that he was follow- 
ing in Perſon. But the Lords living in thoſe Parts, knowing that they ſhould 
do an acceptable Piece of Service, if they came unrequeſted into the Field, 
aſſembled many Troops: The Earl of Devonſsire, with his Son, and the chief 
Gentlemen of the County on the one Side; and the Earl of Buckingham on 
the other; ſo as being join'd together before the Chamberlain arriv'd, they ad- 
vertis d the King of What they had done, deſiring to receive his Commands 

ads | 0 Kkkk Perkin 
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Perkin underſtanding theſe Preparations, rais'd his Siege and march'd to Tann. 
ton, beginning to have one Eye upon the Crown, and the other upon the Sanctu- 
ary; tho' the Corniſh Men much encourag'd him, promiſing not to abandon 
him, while they had one Drop of Blood in their Bodies. But whether F earor 
Warineſs had taught him not to truſt ſuch Promiſes, he reſolv'd to retire. 
having about ſeven thouſand Men with him, and ſeeming however to be cou. 
He fi and ragious: But forſaking all theſe the next Night, he fled with threeſcore and 
-ake; San!tna- ten Horſe to Bewley, where he took Sanctuary, ſhowing his wonted Compaſſion, 
i Not to be preſent when his Subjects Blood ſhould be ſpit. 'The King hearing 
of his Flight, ſent five hundred Horſe after him, fearing he ſhould eſcape by 
Sea; but finding he had taken Sanctuary, they us'd no other Violence, but to 
keep a ſufficient Guard till they ſhould receive new Commands. The Troo 
remaining in Taunton yielded themſclves to the King's Mercy; who pardon'd 
them all, except a few of their Heads, who were put to Death. The King 
firſt ſent to St. Michael's Mount, where the Lady Gordon was left by her Huf. 
band Perkin; whom in all Fortunes ſhe entirely lov'd, adding the Virtues of 
a Wife to thoſe of her Sex; and he ſent with the greater Diligence, as fearing 
ſhe might be with Child, by which the Buſineſs would not have ended in Per- 
Hu Viet kin's Perſon. Being brought before the King, he receiv'd her not only with 
"I Compaſſion, but with Affection; a noble Pity giving more Impreſſion to her ex- 
cellent Beauty and Demeanour. Wherefore comforting her, he ſent her to his 
Queen, and aſlign'd her an honourable Penſion, which the enjoy d during his 
Life, and many Years after. The Name of the Whzze-roſe, which had been given 
to her Husband's falſe Title, was continud in common Speech to her real Beauty. 
The King made a ſolemn Entry into Exeter, where having thanked the Citi- 
zens for their Loyalty, he took off his Sword he wore, and gave it to the 
Mayor, with Power to have it always carry'd before him. He ſent expreſs Meſ- 
ſengers to the Sanctuary to Perkin, with Promiſe of Pardon; who ſeeing him- 
Heviels toe Telf deſtitute of all Hopes of Safety, yielded himſelf into their Hands, and was 
King. brought to the Court, but not to the King's Preſence, tho oftentimes out of 
Curioſity, he would ſee him out of the Gallery Window. Divers Commiſ- 
ſioners were nominated to proceed againſt ſuch as had join'd with Perkin, who 
were puniſh'd with Pecuniary Mulcts, which gave a general Satisfaction to the 
Nation. The Scorn and Mockery which Perkin receiv'd from the Courtiers, 
and from ſuch as ran to ſee him, as if he had been a Monſter, would have been a 
greater Puniſhment to a Man of Honour than a thouſand Deaths. When he 
He is leg Came to London, he was led on Horſeback through all the City to the Tower, 
1rough l om and from thence brought back to Weſtminſter; ſuffering by the Way all Kinds 
don :45/*2- of opprobrious and injurious Language: For his greater Ignominy, they led 
another bound near to him, who was Farrier to the King's Stables, and then a 
chief Counſellor to Perkin, who being taken in the Habit of a Hermit, he was 
brought to London, and hang'd after he had accompany'd his new Maſter in 
this Proceſſion. Perkin upon Einer fully declar'd his whole Genealogy; 
#, Couſegon. his Father, Mother, Grand- fathers, Uncles, Couſins, their Imployments, and 
Countries; his Travels and Voyages, together with many other ſuperfluous 
Things: But concealing, or not committing to Writing, what was moſt eſlen- 
tial, the ſeveral Practices of the Dutcheſs of Burgundy. He acknowledg'd his 
going into Portugal, but not that he was ſent by her; and in like manner he 
laid open his Voyage to Ireland. Whereupon the Confeſſion, being firſt writ- 
ten with his own Hand, and afterwards printed, did not fully ſatistie the Peo- 
ples Curioſity; ſince they found the Name of the chief Actreſs in the Comedy 
purpoſely conceal'd. But the King would not any further exaſperate her; think- 
ing it ſufficient Puniſhment for her to be ſo variouſly cenſur'd as ſhe was, toge- 
ther with her own Vexation, that her Inventions not ſucceeding ſhould be 
made evident to the World. Thus this famous Impoſtor fell into King Henrys 
Hands after he had tormented him by Intervals for about the Space of ſix * 
King 
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Hollings V. King Henry having now ſurmounted the greateſt Obſtacles in his Reign, A D. 


2. there ſoon after occurr'd a trifling and untoward Accident, that in length of 98. 
5 Time E great and happy Effects. The Caſtle of Norham is parted from 3 13 
the Borders of Scotland by the River Tweed; ſo that Neighbourhood having 8˙* 4. 
caused Converſation and Friendihip between {ome young Men of Eugland and 
Scotland, the latter us'd often to paſs the River, and come to drink and ſport 
with thoſe of Norham. The Soldicrs of the Garriſon growing jealous of this 
Cuſtom, did not think their coming proceeded from Friendſhip, but out of a 
Defire to know the Strength of the Fortitications ; whereupon falling firſt to 
Words, and then to Blows, the Scorch-men by the Diſadvantage of the Place, and 
Inequality in Number, were hardly treated, and ſome of them ſlain. King The King of 
James taking this as a Veſign to injure him dit patch d away an expreſs Herald 5's 1 
to complain; and in caſe King Henry would not give Satisfaction, to denounce King Henry. 
War. The latter, regarding nothing ſo much as Peace, anſwer'd, That he 
was ſorry for the Accident, which was wholly unknown to him; that he would 
enquire after the Aggreſſors, and give them ſuch Puniſhment, as there ſhould 
be no Occaſion to break the Truce. But as time paſs'd on, and nothing was per- 
form'd, James took it for Diſlunulation, and was more offended than formerly; 
and certainly great Miſchief might haveenſu'd, had not the Biſhop of Durham, 
who was Lord of Norham, wiſcly prevented it. For knowing that the Inju- 
ry was done by his Men, he wrote in ſo ſubmiſſive a Manner to King James 
about it, as he reſted ſatisfy'd, and deſir d the Biſhop to come to him, that they 
might treat upon the preſent Occaſion, and upon certain other Affairs that con- 
cern'd both the Kingdoms. The Biſhop acquainted King Henry with this, and 
obtain d leave to go into Scotland; where mecting with King Zames at Melroſs, 
he return'd ſuch ſoft and modeſt Anſwers to him as ſoon brought him to a Re- 
conciliation. After this the King more privately convers'd with him, and told z7e propoſes re 
him, That his Deſire was to have a firm and ſiritt Amity, and the only way mu, lu 
to effett it was by King Henry's gi him for IH iſe his eldeſt Daughter Mar- — 
aret; by which the briendſhip between the two Nations would be perpetual: 
hat this was the Reaſon why he deſir d him to come into Scotland, hoping 
that by his Wiſdom he might bring the Als air to a happy Period. The Biſhop 
modeſtly anſwer'd, That he thought himſelf rather happy than worthy to be 
an Inſtrument in ſuch a Matter; but would do his beſt Endeavour. Therefore 
returning to England, he acquainted King Kenry with the whole Deſigu, which tics cauſes # 
prov'd very acceptable to him. The Matter being long debated in Council, 78. 
the Match was determin'd, provided a Peace might precede it ; all which was 
effected, and a Peace concluded during the Lives of the two Kings, and for one 
Year after. But the Celebration of the Marriage was to be deferr'd, becauſe 
the Lady was not yet ten Years of Age. About the ſame tune dy'd Charles the 
Eighth, King of France, whoſe Obſequies were with great Pomp celebrated in 
London by King Henry, who could not forget the Favours he had receiv'd 
from him. 
aa In the mean time Perkin, who was made of Mercury, hard to hold or im- 4A 1D 
priſon, deceiv'd his Keepers, and fled to the Sea-Coaſt. But ſuch diligent Care 
was taken, that in a ſhort 'T'ime he was forc'd to return back, and throw himſelf 1422- 
into the Priory of Bethleem, which had the Privilege of Sanctuary. The Reg. 47 
Prior being a Mau, of Note and Eſteem, went to King Henry and begg'd of 
him the Lite of Perkin, leaving him otherwiſe to the King's Diſcretion. Man 
advis'd his Majeſty to take him immediately and put him to Death; but the 
King, who had ſo great a Spirit as he could not hate any that he deſpis'd, only 
ſaid; Take out the Knave, and ſet him in the Stocks. And fo promiſing the perkin je in 
Priſoner his Life, he caus d him to be brought out; and two Days after, upon Steal. 
a Scaffold erected in the Palace Court at Meſtminſter, he was fetter'd and ſet 
in the Stocks, for the whole Day. ane * following Day, the like was done 
2 at 
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at the Croſs in Cheap-/ide; and in both Places hepublickly read his Confeſſion 

which he had formerly committed to Writing, that the World might be fully 

convinc'd of his being an open Impoſtor. He was again put into the Tower, 

but he could not hold from relapſing into his former Error: For growing inti- 

mate with four of his Keepers, who were Servants to Sir John Digby, Lieute- 

nant of the Tower, and making them believe he was the true Duke of 7ork 

He forms he ſo far prevail'd with them, as they perſuaded the Earl of Warwick toeſcane 

Copa away with Perkin; which by their Help was to be effected by murdering the 

Lieutenant, and taking the Keys of the 'Tower. But this Conſpiracy Was re- 

veal'd in Time, and prevented; and in this again the Belief of the King's nice 

Wiſdom did raiſe a ſiniſter Opinion, that Perkin was but his Bait to enſnare 

the unfortunate Earl of Warwick. For the Inſtant while this Conſpiracy was 

operating, there broke forth another Counterfeit Earl of Warwick, a Cordwai- 

ner's Son nam d Ralph Milford; a young Man ſet up and inſtructed by an Au- 

tin Friar, calld Patrick. But this being miſmanag d by the over Zeal of the 

Friar, they were both apprehended; the young Man was executed, and the Friar 

condemn'd to perpetual Impriſonment. This Accident gave the King occaſion 

to ſend the true Earl of Marwict᷑ out of the World: Whereupon it was thought 

that Perkin's Flight, and his ſecond Endeavour to do the like, were wrought 

by his Artitice; he giving Way to the Firſt, that he might put Perkzn to Death ; 

and ſtirring the Second, to free himſelf from the Earl and Perkin together. 

But however it was, Perkin being convicted of this laſt Conſpiracy, and con- 

He is hang d demmd to die, was hang'd at Tiburn; where he again openly read his Con- 

. feſlion, and affirm'd it upon his Death to be true. Here was the End of one of 
the longeſt Plays of that Kind that had been remember'd; and might perha 

have had a different Period, 1f he had not met with a King extraordinary vile 

valiant and fortunate. 

Immediately after, the poor Earl of Warwick was arraign'd before the Earl 25 

of Oxford, as High- Steward of England, for conſpiring together with Perkin, c 

againſt the State and Perſon of the King; and being prov'd guilty by his own 

The Earl of Confeſſion, was ſhortly after beheaded _ Tower-Hill. This caus'd the 

ves wh * King to be ſeverely cenſur d, as having no Reaſon to condemn him: For ha- 

x ving been Priſoner from the ninth Year of his Age till the twenty fourth, and 

always in fear of Death, he was kept 1n ſo great Ignorance, that he did not 

know a Duck from a Hen; and therefore ſo little capable of the Fault, that he 

was not capable of the Contrivance; and his Confeſſion of it was only in Hopes 

of a Pardon. King Henry endeavour'd to lay the Cauſe of his Death upon the 

King of Hain, thewing his Letters, in which he declar'd, He could not reſolve 

to marry his Daughter to Prince Arthur, ſince as long as the Earl of Warwick 

liv'd, he was not certain of the Kingdom's Succeſſion: Which might be a Rea- 

ſon of State, but not of Juſticez inſomuch that God would not give a Bleſling 

to that Match, of which the religious Princeſs Catharine was afterwards ſenſi- 

ble. For Prince Arthur dying in a ſhort Time, and ſhe being divorc'd from 

King Heury after twenty Years Marriage, ſhe ſaid, It was no wonder if God 

had made her unfortunate in her Marriages, ſince they were ſeal'd with the 

The End of :be Blood of the Earl of Warwick. This Earl was the laſt Heir Male of the Blood 

lantagcust und Sirname of Plantagenet ; whoſe Race, as it was a long Time glorious fot 

giving renowned Kings to England, ſo in the latter End it became odious to 

God and Man, for the horrible Fewds, Murthers and Perjuries committed with- 

in it ſelf, which finally threw open all thoſe Fences, which the Poſſeſſion of 

Majeſty and Numerofity of Iſſue had for ſome Ages caſt about it; letting in 

thereby the Surname of Tudor, being but two Deſcents Engliſh, and which af- 

ter three Deſcents, and five Princes, did likewiſe wholly diſappear. 

A. D. The Nation being now freed from all civil Diſturbances, was afflicted by a as. 

great Plague, which rag'd ſo terribly in London, and other Parts of the Land, 


„ that it causd the King to go over to Calais, together with his Queen and Fa- 
Reg. . mily. 


— 
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ilv. This being known to Arch Duke Philip, he ſent Ambaſſadors to him _ 4 __ 
oy 8 his Arrival, and to know if he would be pleas'd that he him. —.— 28 
ſelf ſhould rome and viſit him; upon Condition he might be receiv'd in ſome 
open Place; for which ſeveral (pecious Reaſons were given. The Ambaſſadors 
were graciouſly receiv'd, the Condition was fairly interpreted, and St. Peter's 
Church not far from Calais appointed for the Place. As he was coming towards 
Calais, the King went out to meet him, when he ſuddenly alighted from his 
Horſe to hold the King's Stirrop, which the King would not permit; but affe- | 
ctionately embracing him, he led him tothe Church appointed for the Parly. The ING 
Cauſes of the Arch-Duke's coming were two; his own good Nature, becauſe 5%, Philip, 
he or his Council had offended him by protein an mpoſtor, ſo that he 
would omit nothing that might give the King Satisfaction: The other, Was the 
Advice of his Father, and Father: in- law, who counſell'd him to eſtabliſh a ſtrict 
Amity with King Henry, for the Benefit of the Netherlands, and his own 
Safety againſt the Violences of France, but chiefly, becauſe both hating the 
new King Lewis, they hop'd for many Advantages by his Friendſhip. The 
Arch-Duke fail'd not touſe all the Art he could, tho' by Nature he was not 
addicted to Diſſimulations; terming him His Father, Patron and Protector. 

The Matters concluded between them were the Confirmation of the former 
Treaties, and two reciprocal Marriages; the one of the Duke of Jork, the 
King's ſeeond Son, with the Arch-Duke's Daughter; the other of Charles, the 
Arch-Duke's eldeſt Son, with Mary the King's ſecond Daughter: But all of them 
being either Children or Infants, theſe Marriages ſucceeded not, but evaporated 
through Time and Intereſt. The Arch-Duke was but juſt retir d, when the 
King of France ſent the Governor of Picard), and the Bailiff of Amiens to vi- 

fit King Henry, acquainting him with his Victories, together with his gaining 

of the Dukedom of Milan, and his Impriſonment of the Duke Lodwick Hor za. 
The Plague being by this Time ceaſed, King Henry return d to London, well The King re- 
ſatisfy d with the Teſtimony he had receiv'd, of the good Eſteem in which he was 
held by the neighbouring Princes. 

At the ſame Time Faſper Pons, a learned and well-bred Man, came into En- 
gland from Pope Alexander the Sixth, upon the Occaſion of the Year of Ju- 
bile; for ſince they only receiv'd the Benefit of it who went to Rome, he thought 
it fit to have it commuted for by remote Countries, where the Inhabitants could 
not make ſuch long Journeys; — as they ſtay ing at home, might receive 
the ſame Indulgences, if they would give a certain Sum of Mony to be em- 
ploy'd againſt the Turks, whoſe Approaches Hungary, Germany and Italy did 
much apprehend. This Man ſo wiſely manag'd this Affair, that he obtain'd 
large Sums of Mony, without any Murmurings, but againſt the King's Perſon 
who being too much given to extort from his People, it was thought he would 
not have permitted ſuch Sums to be rais'd, unleſs * himſelf had been a Sharer. 

However the Matter was propounded from the Pope in the publick Conſiſtory, 

in the Preſence of all the Ambaſſadors then reſident at Court, with a Deſign to The rope pro- 
invade the Turk; Dominions in three ſeveral Places; in Thrace, by the Hun- ts: a - wg A 
garians, Bohemians and Polanders; in Greece, by the French and Spaniards , = 
and at Conſtantinople by the Pope himſelf, accompany'd by the King of England 

and the State of Venice: And he ſent Nuntio's to all Princes, that they would 

join their Forces and Monies according to their Abilities, in ſo pious a Work. 

The Anſwer which the King gave to Pons was, That he was ready to accom- 3 
pany his Holyneſs, but the remote Diſtance of his Country would put him to fo. 
double the Inconveniences with any others: That the Kings of France and 

Spain were firſt to be made Friends, who were fitteſt to accompany him; which 

if it could not be effetted, all other Deſigns would prove vain. But if both 
Should refuſe, rather than his Holyneſs ſhould go alone, he would wait upon 
im; upon Condition he might have ſome good Towns upon the Sea-Coaſts of 
Italy put into his Hands, for the Retreat and Security of his Men: This De- 


clara- 
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claration, as ſuperficial as it was, gave the King that Reputation abroad, that 
not long after he was elected by the Knights of Rhodes, Protector of their Or- 
der; all Things contributing to honour a Prince, who had gain d ſuch high 
Eſteem for his mighty Wiſdom and Abilities. 

The Concleſn This Century concluded with the Deaths of three great Prelates in England. 

of the fifteenth Cardinal Fohn Morton, Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury; Thomas Rotheram, Arch: 

Century. Biſhop of Tork; and Thomas Langton, Biſhop of Wincheſter. The firſt was 
ſucceeded by Henry Dean, Biſhop of Salisbury; the ſecond by Thomas Savage, 
Biſhop of London; and the third by Richard Fox, Biſhop of Durham, all 
Men Eminent in their ſeveral Stations. | | 


A. D. 


1501. 


VI. This fixteenth Centuary began with the famous Marriage between 2. 

„ Prince Arthur and the Infanta Catharme of Spain, who was ſent over with the“ 
Reg. 5. greateſt Pomp and Attendance; a Marriage that was ſeven Years in compleating, 
N then ſolemniz d with the utmoſt Splendor and Magnificence, and memorable for 
thur wich Ca- the wonderful Conſequence it produc'd many Years after. The Tediouſneſs of 
tharine of the Negotiation proceeded not only from the tender Years of the Perſons to be 
WO? marry'd, but from the two Kings themſelves, who being both of great Policy 
and profound Judgment, ſtood long at a Diſtance viewing each others Fortunes 
and Succeſs; well knowing that the very Name of the Treaty gave a Reputa- 
tion of a ſtrict Amity between them; which on both Sides ſerv d to many Pur- 
poſes, that their ſeveral Affairs requir'd, and yet they {till continu'd free. The 

Infanta had for her Portion two hundred thouſand Crowns, a noble Dowry in 
thoſe Days, without any Covenant of Reſtitution either to her ſelf or Family ; 
and in lieu of that ſhe had ſet out for Jointure the third Part of the Principa- 
lity of Wales, the Dukedom of Cornwall, and the Earldom of Cheſter; and if 
ſhe ſhould come to be Queen, ſhe was then to have as much as any other Queen 
of England ever had. This Lady was now eighteen Years of Age, and Prince 
Arthur above fifteen; yet notwithſtanding it prov'd a great Queſtion, and a 
Matter of Controverſie ſeveral Years after, whether ever he had Carnal Know- 
ledge of her. In the Examination of which, a peculiar and material Paſſage 
was alleg'd, which tho' light, and diſagreeable to the Majeſty of Hiſtory, can- 
not fairly. be omitted: That in the Morning after the Conſummation, Prince 
Arthur call'd tor Drink, and finding the Gentleman who brought it to {mile 
at the Paſſage as an unuſual Thing, he told him He had been in the middle of 
Spain, which was a hot Country, and his Journey had made him thirſty, 
and if he had been in ſo warm a Clime, he would have been drier than him- 
A. D. elf. However it was, this marry'd Couple liv'd not many Months together; 
1502, for on the ſecond Day of April Prince Arthur dy d at Ludlow Caſtle, where 
Reg. . he kept his Court as Prince of Wales. There is little remaining of the Cha- 
, ar. Tacter of this Prince, but only that he was very ſtudious and learned, beyond 
thurs peach. his Years, and beyond the Cuſtom of great Princes. His Death was a great 
Trouble to the King; the Infanta was left as a Burden to him, and if his Son 
Prince Henry was to marry another Wife, he was to find out a ſecond Jointure, 
a Matter repugnant to the publick State, and his frugal Diſpoſition: Where- 
upon reſolving to marry him to the ſame Catharine, he wrote concerning that 
Affair both to Spain and Rome. King Ferdinand was ſatisfyd; but he met 
with Difficulties in procuring a Diſpenſation from the Pope, and gaining his 
Son's Conſent, who tho? he was but twelve Years of Age, much oppos'd the 
Catherige n= Matter, but at length was contracted, and afterwards marry'd to her: And the 
. | Srl ſecret Providence of God ordain'd that Marriage to be the Occaſion of might) 

Events and Revolutions. | 

About the ſame Time the King met with ſome new Diſturbances from the“. 
Houſe of Tort. Jobn Earl of Lincoln, who was ſlain at the Battel of rate, 
left his Brother Edmund Earl of Suffolk, Heir to his Humour, and his Miſ- 
fortunes; inſomuch that reflecting that he was Son to Elizaberh, Siſter * 
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— — — — 
to King Edward the Fourth, and Richard the Third, he thought he might 
take an uncontroll'd Liberty under any King's Reign. He had kill'd a Man; 
and in ſuch a Manner, as the Circumſtances much aggravated the Crime. 
However King Henry granted him his Pardon; but ſo as he was oblig d topals 
all the Courſe of Law, to appear before the 82 and receive Sentence of 
Condemnation. This Manner of Proceeding was ſo ſenſible a Mortificgtion to The Earl 
his high Spirit, that reputing the Favour as a Mark of Ignominy, he ſuddenly — 1 difaſ- 
left the Nation, and went into Flanders to his Aunt, the Dutcheſs Margar.*7. 
At which, tho the King was offended, yet he was'refolvdito apply nothing but 
Lenitives, giving Order to his Agents in thoſe Parts to offer him Pardon and 
Incouragement, if he would return; knowing that Deſpair in baniſh'd Men 
begets Thoughts little ſerviceable to themſelves, and very troubleſom to others. 
It ſucceeded according to his Expectation: For the Dutcheſs, either becauſe 
ſhe found his Genius inferior to the King's, or being oblig d by the Conceal- 
ment of her Name in Tertins publick Confeſſion, dechn'd-aflifting him; 
ſo that he return d home, and was reconcil'd to the King. But arrogant and He is reconcil'd 
roud Diſpoſitions, ſuch as this unhappy Earl's, leading Men into Dangers and 8 
Difficulties, brought this Perſon at laſt to his Ruin, under King Henry the 
Eighth. 0 | | 
The fortunate Marriage of James King of Scotland with the Princeſs Mar- A D. 
garet, which was treated of ſome Years paſt by the means of Biſhop Fox, was 15 
celebrated in the beginning of this Lear; which together with the preceding ) 5 
Vear, was remarkable for two Marriages, and two Deaths: For the Marriage Reg. 5. 
of Prince Arthur and his Death, the preceding Lear; and for the Marriage of „ 
the King of Scotland, and the Death of Queen Elisabeth this preſent Year; ries Henry's 
that noted Queen dy d in Child- bed in the Tower, and the Child not long after. _ Mar- 
This Marriage was perform'd by Proxy, and publiſh'd in January at St. Pauls“ 
Croſs, when Te Deum was ſolemnly ſung. And certainly the wonderful Joy 
ſhown by the Citizens was more than could be expected, in a Caſe of ſo great 
and freſh Enmity between the Nations, eſpecially in London, which was ſuffi- 
ciently diſtant from feeling any of the former Calamities of the War; therefore 
ſome have attributed it to a ſecret Inſtin& and Inſpiration, touching the Hap- 
pineſs to enſue in future Ages. The Marriage in Auguſt following was con- 
ſummated at Edingburgh;- the King bringing his Daughter as far as Colli-Meſton 
on the Way, and then conſigning her to the Atten lance of the Earl of Northum- 
berland, who with a noble Train of Lords and Ladies, brought her into Scor- 
land to the King her Husband. The Portion given by King Henry was ten 
thouſand Pounds; and the Jointures and Advancement aſſur'd by the King of 
Scotland, was two thouſand Pounds a Year, after his Death, and one thouſand 
Pounds a Year in preſent, for the Lady's Allowance or Maintenance, to be ſet 
forth in Lands of the beſt and moſt certain Revenue. During this Treaty, the 
King remitting the Matter to the Council, ſome of the Table warily put the 
Queſtion, That. ſuppoſing the King's two Sons ſhould die without 1/ſue, that 
then the Kingdom of England would devolve to the King of Scotland, which 
might prejudice the Monarchy of England. To this Scruple the King made a 
ſort of a Prophetical Anſwer, That if ſuch a Caſe ſhould: happen, Scotland 
would be but. an Acceſſion to England, and not England to Scoiland, becauſe 
the greater would certainly draw the leſs ʒ which was a ſafer Union for England, 
than that of France. The Effe& of this Marriage is thus deicrib'd by the Bi- 
ſhop of Roſs: © There was a perfect Peace and ſincere Amity between the two 2, happy K 
© Realms of England and Scotland for a long time after. And truly during the jea- of ive 
* Life of King Henry, no Cauſe of Breach was given by either of the Princes, M 
but they continu d in great Love and Friendſhip, and mutual Society, con- 
C rac of Marriages, continual Interchange of Merchandize between the Sub- 
; — of both Kingdoms, as if they had been all under the Obedience of one 
Prince; where through Juſtice, Policy and Riches did flouriſh and abound 
_ - (4. 18 , © through- 
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I 504. 

Rep. 15 
The King's co- 


wetous Procee- 
dings, 


The Extortions 


of Empſon and 


Dudley. 


ſome that had alſo been repealed, were without any Remiſhon, rigorouſly put 


The King too 
(evere, 


of which many were Gentlemen, and others Yeomen: They all wore the Earl's 


« throughout the whole Iſle of Albion. And this is the happy Match that gave 
the lawful Succeſſion of England to the Kings of Scotland, which happen'd 
without Oppoſition in latter Days. a 


VII. King Henry, finding himſelf ſecurd by the Amity of Scotland 
ſtrengthen'd by that of Spain, cheriſh'd by that of Burgundy, and all Domeſtick 
Diſturbances extinguiſh'd, now more than ever indulg'd his avaricious Temper, 
by endeavouring to gather and heap up Treaſure. And as Princes more eaſily 
find Inſtruments for their Will and Humour, than their Service and Honour, 
he had gotten two Perſons proper for his Purpoſe, Richard Empſon and Ed. 
mund Dudley, who became ſoexceſlive and burdenſome, that the People efteem'd 
them as his Horſe- Leeches and Shearers. Dudley was of a good Family, Elo- 
quent, and one that could put odious Buſineſs into good Language; but Emp. 
ſon, who was the Son of a Mechanick, throwing off all Reſpe&, always tri. 
umph'd upon the Fact perform'd. Theſe two being Lawyers by Profeſſion, and 
Privy-Counſellors by Authority, turn'd Law and Juſtice into Rapines and Ex- 
tortions. Many Laws at that Time, either by Reaſon of the Civil Wars, or 
the Neglect of the Judges, were forgotten, or grown out of Uſe; and the Pa- 
trimony of the Crown, enjoy'd by many by Vertue of long Leaſes, being 
become almoſt as good as Fee-Simple, mov'd the King to examine them 
ſtrictly; and theſe two, who were thought the beſt Practicers in the Law, were 
by him choſen for that Purpoſe, and full Authority given them. They rais d 
up many Informers and Accuſers; and the Accuſed being put in Priſon, and 
there kept beyond the uſual Time, they werecompell'd to purchaſe their Liberties 
with large Sums of Mony. Others being cited by them, or their Delegates, 
were condemn'd, contrary to the Ordinary Courſe of Law; ſometimes by falſe 
Witneſles, and other times by falſe Pretences, by which many rich Perſons were 
impoveriſh'd. Such Judges, as, govern'd by Integrity, reſiſted their Wills, were 
either better taught by Impriſonments, or ruin'd by Amercements. Wards were 
not ſuffer'd to enter upon their Lands without vaſt Disburſements; and Laws 
which at ſeveral Times had been enacted more for Terror than Puniſhment, and 


in Execution. Theſe and many other Courſes, fitter to be bury'd in ſilence than 
repeated, they had of preying upon the People, both for their Maſter's Ad- 
vantage and their own; inſomuch that they arriv'd at great Riches and Subſtance. 
In theſe Matters the King himſelf was too nearly concerr'd to eſcape Cenſures 
and Reflections; and we have this peculiar Story remaining of his blameable 
Conduct. The King as he came to Henningham, a Caſtle belonging to the 
Earl of Oxford, who was a Principal Miniſter both in Peace and War, was 
there receiv'd and entertain d with much Splendor and Magnificence: All that 
held Land by any Title of the Earl, came at that Time to give their Attendance; 


blue Liveries and his Feathers in their Hats; but the reſt of their Apparel was 
according to every Man's Condition. When the King came forth, and found 
them orderly plac'd in two Rows in the great Hall, he having nicely obſerv'd 
them, ask'd the Earl, I they were all his Servants: The Earl with a Smile 
anſwer'd, They were his Tenants and Retainers, who upon this Occaſion 
came to wait upon his Grace. The King having thank'd him for his good En- 
tertainment, ſaid, That the Report of his Hoſpitality came ſhort of the Truth; 
but he could not ſuffer his Laws to be broken in his Preſence, therefore his 
Attorny muſt talk with him about it. The Nobility were then reſtrain'd from 
giving above a certain Number of Liveries; ſo that the Earl was forc'd to com- 
pound for no lefs than fifteen thouſand Marks. It is very probable that this 
unuſual Action of the King's, whoſe Buſineſs was ever to depreſs the Nobility» 
might proceed as much from Policy as Avarice. 
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In the mean Time the Earl of Suffolk, either through Hatred or Diſcontent, 
or for the Debts he contracted at Prince Arthur's Marriage, fled a ſecond Time a 
into Flanders with his Brother Richard; to the great Diſſatisfaction of the 2 4 
People, who reaſonably judg d that ſome Diſorder would enſue. The King re- new Difturban- 
ſorting to his former Arts, immediately caus d Sir Robert Curſon, Governor of *. 
the Caſtle of Hammes near Calais, to fly from his Poſt, and offer his Service, 
and Aſſiſtance to the Earl. This Knight having inſinuated himſelf into the 
Earl's Secrets, and learning from him who his cheif Supporters were in 
England, he advertis d the King of all with the utmoſt Secrecy ʒ but ſtill maintian d 
his own Credit and inward Truſt with the Earl. Upon his Advice the King 
attach'd William Courtney Earl of Devonſhire, who had marry'd the Lady 
Catharine Daughter to King Edward the Fourth, William De-la-Pole, Brother 
to the Earl of Suffolk, the Lord George Abergavenny, Sir James Tyrrell, Sir Fohn 
Windham, and Sir Thomas Green. The Iſſue was, William Courtney was de- 
tain'd Priſoner during the King's Life; not ſo much out of Guilt, as his near 
Relation tothe Houſe of Jorłk: De-la-Pole was likewiſe kept Priſoner,tho' more 
at large 3 Abergavenny and Green were ſet at Liberty, T yrre//and Windham were geveral exect- 
beheaded, and the reſt of inferior Quality hang d. This was that Tyrrell, who was . 
concern d in the Murder of Edward the Fifth and his Brother in the Tower; for 
whom ſo eaſie a Death was too ſmall a Puniſhment. Then to keep up Crr/ſor's Cre- 
dit in Flanders, and conceal his 2 in England, about the ſame time there 
was publiſh'd at St. Paul's Croſs the Pope's Bull of Excommunication and Exe- 
cration againſt the Earl of Suffolk, and the ſaid Curſor, with ſome other Abettorsof 
the Earl; in which it appears Heav'n was made too much to bow to Earth, and Re- 
ligion to yield to Policy. But ſhortly Curſon, having perform d his Bulineſs,return'd 
into England, where he gain d as much the Favour of the King, as he did the 
Reproach of the People. His Departure extreamly abated the Courage of the 
Earl, who found he wasbetray'd: Therefore endeavouring to procure Help from 
foreign Princes, he went into Germany, and from thence into France: But his 
Labours proving vain, he returu'd into Flanders under the Protection of Atch- 
Duke Philip, where he continu'd for about two Years. 
2a», In a Parliament call'd this Year, where Dudley was choſen Speaker, ſeveral a D 
. wiſe Laws were enacted; and there was alſo granted to the King a Subſidy both © * 
for the Temporalty and the Clergy. And yet notwithſtanding, before the Year 155. 
was expir'd there went out Commiſſions for a general Benevolence, tho there Reg. 41. 
were no Wars, nor Fcarsof any. 'Theſame Year the City of London gave tive thcu- 
ſand Marks for Confirmation of their Liberties; a Thing more proper for the 
Beginnings of Kings Reigns, than the latter Ends. Neither was it a ſmall Ad- 
r that the Mint gain d upon the late Statute, by the Recoinage of Groats, 
and Hatf-Groats, ſince call'd I'welve-Pences and Six-Pences. As for the Mills 
of Empſon and Dudley, they {till did grind more than ever; ſo that it was 
ſurprizing to ſee what golden Showers did pour down at once upon the King's The King en. 
Treaſury: The laſt Payments of the Marriage Portion from Spain, the Subſi- _ 
dy, the Benevolence, the Recoinage, the Redemption of the City's Liberties, ; 
and the ſcveral Contingencies. He had now but oue Son, and one ee un- 
N for; he was wiſe, of an exalted Spirit, who necded not to make 
iches his Glory; and he excell'd in many other Things; only Avarice ever 
finds in it ſelf Matter of Ambition. It ſeems he thought to leave his Son fuch 
a Kingdom, and ſuch a Maſs of Treaſure, as he might chuſe his Greatneſs 
where he pleas'd. Then to add to his Honour and Fame, this Year Pope Ju- 
lius ſent to him a Cap of Maintenance, and a Sword, as to a Defender of the 
Church; which Cap and Sword were receiv'd with many pompous Ceremonies. 
Mn,. But not long after the King was concern'd and perplex'd about the Death 
of the famous Iſabel Queen of Spain, and Mother to his Son's Wife; by rea- A. D. 
{on of the exact Reſemblance that was in the Government of their Kingdoms, 1506. 


betwcen Ferdinand and himſelf, both of them reigning inthe Right of their Reg. 23 
L III Wives. * 
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Wives. And tho' Henry had obtain'd his Kingdom under the Title of the | 
Houſe of Lancaſter, won it by the Sword, and had it confirm'd both by Par- 
liament and Pope, and tho he had never admitted of his Wife's Right; yet he 
could not but be apprehenſive, That Ferdinand's quitting the Crown to his 
Daughter, might by Way of Example effect and prejudice his Cauſe, and make 
immediate Way for his Son Prince Henry. The Cafe was the ſame, and the 
foremention'd Securities were with many Men of no Weight, in Compariſon 
of Natural Extract. To determine this Matter with leaſt Oppoſition, Queen 
Iſalel left the Adminiſtration of the Kingdom to her Husband Ferdinand 
during his Life, tho' her Daughter 7% was immediate Heir. But this 
highly diſguſted the Arch-Duke Philip who had marry'd this Heir; for being 
become King of Hain in Right of his Wife, he thought he was injur'd, as being 
reputed untit to govern without his Father-in-law's Aſſiſtance and Superinten- 
dency. To remedy this Grievance, before Ferdinand ſhould be ſetled in his 
pretended Adminiſtration, he took ſhipping with his Wife in January, when 
1 it was believ'd that he would never have taken a Voyage of that Nature. He 
* Ragland had hurdly left the Coaſt of Flanders, when taken by a ſudden Tempeſt, his 
by a Storm. Fleet was diſpers'd upon the Coaſt of England; fo that he was forc d to get on 
ſhore at J/eymenth, contrary to the Advice of ſome with him. The great 
Number of his Ships had given Alarm to the Country, ſo that many Troops 
of armed Men haſten d to JYeymouth, not knowing but it might be ſome Enemy 
to invade the Nation. Sir Thomas Trenchard, and Sir Fohn Carew, who 
were their Commanders, underſtanding the Cauſe of his Landing, deſir d him 
to reſt himſelf in Sir Thomas's Houle, till they could inform the King of his 
Arrival; to which he conſented, as knowing that otherwiſe they would not 
ſuffer him to depart. Ihe King hearing of this, ſent the Lord Arundel} by 
way of Compliment, to let him know that he himſelf would ſhortly come and 
give him a Viſitz but Philip fearing to loſe too much Time, reſolv'd to go 
un Euter. himſelf to Henry, cauſing his Queen to come ſlowly after him. He was met 
tainment. ſix Miles from Windſor by Prince Henry, and one Mile from thence by the 
King, who receiv'd him with all the Terms of Honour and Friendſhip, He 
treated with them of the Marriage of their Children, and of his own Marri- 
age with Margaret, the Dutcheſs Dowager of Savoy, Siſter to Philip: He 
renew'd all Confederacies made between them in the preceding Year, by the 
Name of Arch-Duke Philip, Duke of Burgundy, now by the Name of King of 
Spain. Theſe had better Succeſs for the Eugliſb than the former, eſpecially in 
the Fiſhing Trade; at which the Flemmings were much offended. He with 
much Ditficulty obtain'd the Perſon of the Earl of Suffolk, who liv'd under 
the Protection of Philip: Henry knew ſo well how to perſuade him, by paſting 
his Royal Word he would not put him to Death, that Philip ſent for him in- 
to Flanders; the one deſiring to have him before the other departed, and the 
other not to depart till he was arriv'd, that it might be believ'd that he had 
Me goes te been in a Manner compell'd to deliver him up. As ſoon as the Earl was ar- 
Spain. riv'd, and put in ſafe Cuſtody in the Tower, THilip departed well pleas d from 
England, and was receiv'd in Hain without any manner of Reſiſtance, Fer- 
dinand totally quitting the Government to him; which he enjoy'd but for a 
Hi Death, While, for he dy'd ſhortly after. 
A. D. The Earl of Soll being in the Tower, and King Henry freed from all 2«» 
manner of Trouble and Moleſtation, he betook himſelf ro Domeſtick Affairs, 
13 . and ſent his Chaplain, the famous Thomas Molſey, afterwards Cardinal, to the 
Reg. 23. Emperor Maximilian, to treat of the Marriage with the forenam'd Dowager 
of Savoy. This Treaty in a great Meaſure prov'd the firſt Riſe of Molſey, who 
perform'd the Journey and the whole Matter with ſuch Celerity of Diſpatch as 
was almoſt incredible; for which he receiv'd the King's particular Thanks, and 
sen, Favour. This Marriage was never conſummated, by Reaſon of King Henry's 
ines Indiſpoſition of Health that thortly enſu'd; for he now began daily to _— 
A 
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and draw towards his End: The Gout, a Diſeaſe more troubleſom than mor- 

tal. was the Forerunner of a Diſtillation, which falling upon his Lungs brought 

him into a kind of Conſumption, which he perceiving, he began to give himſelf 

totally to pious Works. For this Year he gave greater Alms than ever he did 

before, and diſcharg'd all Priſoners about the City, that lay for Fees or Debts 

under forty Shillings. He haſten'd his religious and charitable Foundations; = pr 
and hearing alſo of the Outcries of his People againſt the Oppreſſions of Emp- ; 4 
ſon and Dudley, with their Accomplicies, partly by devout People about him, 

and partly by publick Sermons, he began to be touch'd with great Remorſe 

and Compunction. Yet ſtill theſe two Devourers of the People, tho they could 

not but hear of theſe Scruples in the King's Conſcience, as if the King's Soul 

and his Mony were lodg'd in ſeveral Oitices, and the one never to interfere 

with the other, proceeded with as great a Rage as ever. Many for ſlight Cauſes 

were moleſted in their Eſtates, and in their Lives: One dy d in Priſon before 

his Cauſe could be heardz another being in Priſon for denying to pay a Sum 

contrary to Law, was not let out till the next Reign, when Empſon was put 

in his Place. 

To make good the uſual Cuſtom of promiſing Obedience to new Popes, the A, D. 
King ſent Sir Gilbert Talbot, with two other Ambaſſadors, to Pope Julius the |  g 
Second, which he had not formerly done, tho he was elected ſome Years before. 5 2 
They urgd much for the Canonizat ion of King Henry the Sixth, but did not Reg. 24. 
ſucceed; either becauſe the Pope held that Honour at an exceſſive Rate, or that 
he was willing to make a Diſtinction between Innocents and Saints. Being 
diſmiſs'd by the Pope, they carry d the Garter, and all the Robes and Badges of 
of that Order to Guido Ubaldo, Duke of Urbin, who thankfully accepted of the 
Honour. This Year the King furnith'd his Hoſpital in the Savoy, which had The King's l 
been a noted Palace of the Lancaſtrains; and likewiſe he founded three Mo- 4. 
naſteries for the Conventual Friars of the Order of St. Francis, and three for 
the Ob/ervants of the ſame Order, in diſtinct Places. Beſides which, his pious 
Mother the Lady Margaret, Counteſs of Richmond, not long before this Time, 
founded two noble Colleges in the Univerſity of Cambridge, call'd Chriſt 
and St. John's. Theſe were ſpiritual Improvements and Advantages: But the 
laſt A& of State that concluded this King's Temporal Felicity, was the Agree- 
ment of a Glorious Match between his Daughter Mary, and Charles Prince of 
Hain, afterwards the great Emperor, both being of tender Years; which Treaty 
was per fected by Biſhop Fox, and other Commiſſioners at Calais, the Year be- 
fore the King's Death. In which Alliance he took ſo much Satisfaction, that 
conſidering he was to have two Kings for his Sons-in-law, he declar'd That 
he thought he had built a Wall of Braſs about his Kingdom. So that now 
there was nothing to be added to this great King's Felicity, who had arriv'd 


at the Top of Human Glory, but a quiet and ſeaſonable Exit to ſecure him 


againſt any future Blows of Fortune. 

And this prov'd his Fate; being foretold by a regular conſuming Sickneſs, A. D. 
which gave him full Time to provide againſt all the Terrors of hislaſt Hour. He 1 509. 
had liv'd almoſt all his Time in Troubles, but always with Succeſs and Victory: R 
He found a Kingdom 1nvolv'd in Civil Wars, he left it in a ſetled Peace. His * 
Subjects, who were impoveriſh'd by the paſt Diſorders, were notwithſtanding 
his Taxations, by reaſon of his wiſe Government become rich; and he did not 
only free the Crown from all Debts, but left behind him in Richmond a vaſt His great rea- 


Treaſure of a Milion and eight hundred thouſand Pounds Sterling; ſo that he ““ 


was juſtly accounted the richeſt Prince in Europe. To crown all, in his laſt 
Year, as well as his firſt, he did an Act of Piety, worthy of Imitation; he gran- 
ted a general Pardon, as expecting a ſecond Coronation in a better Kingdom; 
and did alſo declare by his Will, that Reſtitution ſhould be made of thoſe Sums, 
which had been unjuſtly taken by his Officers. And thus this Solomon of 
England, as he is call'd by "_ dy'd at his Palace at Richmond, upon the His Death. 
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His Interment. 


His Character. 
and Reign, 


twenty ſecond Day of April, in the fifty third Year of his Age, after 3 moſt 
politick and fortunate Reign of twenty three Years and eight Months. 

The Manver of his Interment was thus: His Body was brought in 
great Chamber, where reſting three Days, it had ſolemn Maſs and Dirige ſun 
by a Miter'd Biſhop; whence remov'd into the Hall, had there the ſame Ser 
vice the like Space, as alſo in the Chappel for three Days longer; and in ever 
Place a Herſe adorn'd with Banners, Eſcotcheons and Pendants, and with 4 
Attendance of Mourners. From whence it was convey d into a Chariot 
cover'd with black Cloath of Gold, drawn by five noble Courſers cover'q with 
black Velvet, adorn'd with Eſcotcheons of fine Gold, with his Effigies over it 

. . . » 
apparell'd in rich Robes, with the Crown on the Head, and Scepter and Globe 
in the Hands, environ'd with Banners of Arms of all his Dominions, Titles 
and Genealogies; a great Number of Prelates praying, with other Attendants 
before the Body, and nine Mourners and about fix hundred Torches followin 
it. In this Order it was met at St. George's Field by the Religious of all Sorts 
in and about the City, with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Officers in Black: 
and was brought through London to St. Pauls, and plac'd in the Quire under 
a ſtately Herſe. Whence after a ſolemn Maſs, and Sermon preach'd by the 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, it was next Day with the ſame State convey'd to Ve. 
minſter, having the Royal Banner born on a Courſer trapped with the Arms 
of the Defunct, and there by fix Lords taken out of the Chariot, and ſet un- 
der a moſt glorious Herſe full of Lights; the Repreſentation lying upon the 
Coffin upon a Pall of Gold, about which the Mourners being plac'd within the 
firſt Rail, Knights with Banners within the ſecond, and Officer of Arms 
without the ſame, Garter King of Arms cry'd aloud, For the Soul of the Nuble 
King Henry the Seventh; when the Quire beginning Placebo, and ending at 
Dirige, clos'd the Solemnities of that Day. The next Day were three Maſſes 
ſolemnly ſung by Biſhops, at the laſt of which were offer d the Banner and 
Courſer, Coat of Arms, Sword, Target and Helmet, the Nobility offering 
their rich Palls of Cloath of Gold, &'c. And thus, the great Officers breaking 
their Staves, his Body was interr'd in his own magnificent Royal Chappel; in 
which a glorious Monument of Copper was erected for him, and finiſh d by a 
Florentine at the Expence of a thouſand Pound; which is thus deſcrib'd by the 
Lord Bacon: He lyeth bury'd at Weſtminſter in one of the ſtatelieſt and dain- 
tieſt Monuments of Europe, both for the Chappel and the Sepulchre; fo that 
he dwelleth more richly dead in the Monument of his Tomb, than he didalive 
in Richmond, or any of his Palaces. 

To ſay ſomething of the Perſon and Character of this mighty Prince; he 
was of great Vigour and Strength of Body, lean, and of Stature taller than the 
common Sort; of a wonderful Beauty and fair Complexion; with a Counte- 
nance pleaſing and ſmiling, eſpecially in Converſation. Yet he had a high 
Spirit and havghty Courage, and govern'd without a Rival; not admitting any 
near or full Approach either to his Power, or to his Secrets, and all without 
any affected Oit-ntation. He was a Man of wonderful Abilities, and had 
many excellent Qualifications; he was ſober, moderate, chaſte and pious, had 
a quick Wit, and a proſound Penetration, which in all great Perils and Emer- 
gencics was ſupernatural, and in a manner divine. And indeed as to Wiſdom 
and Policy he ſeemd to excel all Princes, always ſhewing in them ſomething 
admirable and ſurprizing; by which he ſurmounted infinite Difficulties, both 
before and after he came to the Crown, and brought Peace, Union and Tran- 
quility to a Nation divided, diſtracted, and beſmear'd with Blood; gaining the 
full Poſſeſſion of a Throne by a Complication of all the Titles that ever made 
a Man King, as Inheritance, Marriage, Conqueſt, Uſurpation and Election, be- 
ſides the Pontitical Confirmation. Having obtain'd the Crown, he politickly 
took care to put gradual Stops to the Power of the Nobility, who had lately 
rais'd ſuch Storms in the Nation, which he perform'd by procuring three groovy 

aws : 
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Laws: By one of which the Barons Lands were made alicnable, which would 
cauſe them inſenſibly to divide and break in Pieces: By another he incourag d 
Husbandry, aſcertaining Proportions of Land for Tillage; by which the Coun- 
try Farmers, living more plentifully, would not ſo readily be {educ'd by their 
Lords to diſturb the publick Peace: By a third, Retainers were lopp'd off; 
ſo that the Nobility were ſtripp'd of their —_ Rerinues, and could not eaſily 
compoſe a Cavalry, which was uſually made up of theſe Followers: By all 
which, the Balance of the Nation was gradually alter d, and the Commons ob- 
tain'd a greater Power and Figure than ever they had before. As his Wiſdom 
was great, ſo he rook care to be ſerv'd by the ableſt Men that could be found 


in the Nation, both as to War and Counſel; nor did he regard how ſubtle they 


were, for as to that he knew himſelf to have the maſter Reach. His Govern- 
ment and Power was extenſive and great, yet no King ever yielded more to his 
Parliaments, which {till made it greater, ſo that many foreign Princes either 
courted or dreaded it. Some reckon it among his principal Glories, that three 
Popes, Alexander the Sixth, Pius the Third, and Julius the Second, did in 
their ſeveral Times, with the Conſent of their Cardinals, elect him for Chief 
Defender of Chriſt's Church, before all other Chriſtian Princes. He always 
profeſs d to love and ſeek Peace; and it was his uſual Preface to his Treatics, 
That when Chriſt came into the World, Peace was ſung, and wien he went 
out of the World Peace was bequeath'd. Yet he is blam'd with making him- 
ſelf ſomewhat little by being ambitious, anda little poor in admiring Riches: 
But as to his Ambition, it was better regulated than in any of his Predeceflors; 
and his Avarice might be ſaid to be more the Effect of his Policy than his Tem- 
per. The moſt real Stains upon his Memory was his taking off the Lord 
Stanley's Head, who had ſet the Crown upon his, and his unfair Execution of 
the young Earl of Warwick, without any certain Guilt, or perhaps none grea- 
ter than His being the laſt of the Plantagenet Race; which ſcem d to have been 
reveng'd upon his own Race and Progeny : For his Poſſeſſion in the firſt Line 
ended in his Grand-Children, as that of F4ward the Third, and Henry the 
Fourth had done before him. He ſeems to have been more than ordinary ſoli— 
citous about his Poſterity, and by a fam'd Tradition we are told that he ſent to 
enquire after his Succeffors from a celebrated Prophet or Negromancer, who in 
his Anſwer return'd him this remarkable Latine Verſe, Mars, Puer, Alecto, 
Virgo, Vulpes, Leo, Nullus: But how far this was accomplith'd in the Characters 
of his Succeſſors, will better appear from the following Hiſtory. | 


SECT. IL 
The Reign of King HENRY the Eighth. 


Containing 37 Tears, 9 Months, and 5 Days. 


I. IN the laſt Reign of King Henry the Seventh, the two Houſes of Lanca- 
ter and Tork were join'd and cemented; but now they were intirely 


united in the Perſon of King Henry the Eighth, in whoſe Character 
and Life there was ſuch uncommon Variety, that he may be ſaid to have in- 
herited the good and bad Qualifications of both thoſe famous Families: He 
ſucceeded his Father with the univerſal Applauſe and Satisfaction of the Na- 
tion; being now near nineteen Years of Age, and happily endow'd with all the 
Perfections of Body and Mind. As to his Perſon, it was extraordinary tall 
beautiful and majeſtick, and he had great Strength and Agility of Body, which 
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The Beginning 
of King Henry's 


His firſt Mar- 
riage, with Ca- 


Zi Coronation, 


ſignally appear'd in ſeveral Juſts and Tournaments before and after he came to 
the Crown: For at Tilt he bore down a brave Man at Arms, both Horſe and 
Rider; at Barriers threw Sir Milliam Kingſton a Knight of great Strength to 
the Ground; and with a Battel-Axe combated with Gor, a Gigantick German 
and lent him more powerful Blows than he could repay. Then beſides his ha. 
ving a magnanimous Spirit and extenſive Soul, he had the Happineſs of a nice 
and learned Education, being deſign'd by his Father, during the Life of his Bro- 
ther Arthur, for the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury; and not only the more ne- 
ceſſary Parts of Learning were infus'd into him, but even thoſe of Ornament: 
ſo that beſides his being an able Linguiſt, Philoſopher and Divine, he was alſo 
a curious Muſician and Compoſer. All which Qualifications, being join'd to ſo 
excellent a Perſonage, caus'd him to be lov'd and admir'd by his Subjeas, and 
alſo to be courted and rever'd by his Neighbours. 

Thus happily began this remarkable Reign, when the young King, following 
the Advice of able Counſellors, committed fewer Errors than when he go- 
vern'd by a more unlimited Will; for as they were ſelected by the wiſe Lady 
Margaret his Grandmother, ſo he took their Impreſſions readily, both out of 
Diffidence of his own Abilities in managing a Kingdom, and a Deſire to be free 
as to thoſe Excrciſes moſt agreable to his Youth and Diſpoſitions. His chief 
Counſellors were William Warham Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and Lord 
Chancellor; Richard Fox, Biſhop of Wincheſter, Secretary and Lord Privy- 
Seal; Thomas Howard, Earl of Surry, Lord Treaſurer, George Talbot, Earl 
of Shrewsbury, Steward of the King's Houſhold; Sir Charles Somerſet, Lord 
Chamberlain; Doctor Thomas Ruthal, Sir Thomas Lovel, Sir Henry WWyat 
and Sir Edward Poxnings. By the Advice of theſe Counſellors, one of his 
firſt Acts, after the tiniſhing his Father's magnificent Funeral, was his Care to 
perform his Father's former Appointment in marrying the Lady Catharine of 
Spain, the Reli& of his Brother Prince Arthur; to e but out of 
Reſpect to Filial Picty, he had not the greateſt Devotion; and for rel inquiſh- 
ing of which, no doubt he might have more eaſily obtain da Diſpenſation from 
the Pope, than his Father had done for getting it allow'd. But Obſequiouſ- 
neſs to his Father's firſt Appointment, (tho' contrary to his laſt Thoughts) and 
Reſpect to the Advice of his Council, ſo far prevaild with him, that he would 
not be crown'd 'till the Marriage was ſolemniz d, that one Coronation might 
ſerve for both Parties. Accordingly, about fix Weeks after his Father's De- 
ccaſe, on the third Day of Zune, he marry d the Princeſs Catharine at the Bi- 
ſhop of Salisbury's Houſe in Fleetſtreet; where among the numerous Ceremo- 
nics, this is remarkable, that tho' the Bride was a Widow, ſhe was attir'd all 
in White, to expreſs her untouch'd Virginity, upon which ſhe and her Friends 
ever inſiſted. Shortly after, the King, having made twenty four Knights of 
the Bath in the Tower, _ Midſummer Day was crown'd at Weſtminſter, 
together with his Queen, by the Hands of /Yarham Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 
bury, with wonderful Magnificence, and all the Circumſtances of State. All 
the Nobility, Spiritual and Temporal, did their Homage; and the People, ac- 
cording to ancient Cuſtom, being ask'd Whether they would receive him for 
their King? they unianimouſly cry'd, Tea, Tea! Then to perform the mol! 
noble Part of his Father's Will, he proclaim'd a Pardon for all Crimes, 
except Treaſon, Murder, and F elony, and promis'd Reſtitution of all Goods 
unjuſtly taken from any of his Subjects. And becauſe the Inſtruments of ſuch 
lujuſt ice are always molt odious, and nothing gives a People more Satisfaction, 
than ſeeing their Perſecutors puniſh d; he caus'd Enpſon and Dudley, the two 
chief Actors in the late rapacious Proceedings, to be committed to the Tower, 
and divers of the inferior Agents, call'd Promotors, to be ſet in the Pillory in 
Cornhill, with Papers on their Heads, and then to ride through the City to 
Newgate, with their Faces to the Horſe-Tails. 


And 
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And now the King, having taken ſeveral Proſpects of his neighbourirg A. D. 
Princes, thought fit to call a Parliament in January * in which the | 510. 
principal Proceedings ſeem to have reference to Empſon and Dudley's Extor- N 
tions; which were ſo repreſented, that the King was willing in ſome meaſure eg. 4. 
to reſtrain his own Authority, that he might enlarge the Peoples Confidence 
and Affection towards him. And as divers of thoſe Statutes, by which the 
late King Henry took Advantage of the People, were repeal d, explain d or li- 
mited; ſo Empſon and Dudley, who had formerly been condemn'd, were 
now attainted of High-Treaſon. After they had continu'd above half a Year 
longer in Priſon, the King, to ſatisfie the importunate Clamours of the People, 
caus'd them both to be beheaded; in which, according to ſome, he ated more They are exe. 
like a good King, than a good Maſter. However by this, and his remitting of 
ſeveral Fines, he gain'd the Love and Affection of the Nation at this Time, 
and was in perfe& Peace and Safety with his People. This gave him Opportu- 
nity to follow thoſe Liberties and Pleaſures which were moſt ſuitable to his 

outliful and vigorous Diſpoſition; yet his Exerciſes were not ſportful alone, but 

ad in them a mixture of Letters and Arms. For tho he us d Feaſtings, Masks, Tie King's »- 
Dancings, Singing, 1 1 upon many Inſtruments, making Verſes, and the % Rxercle, 
like; yet his more. ſcrious Entertainments were Study of Hiſtory, and School " 
Divinity, im which he much delighted, as likewiſe in Juſts, Tourneys, and 9 
Barriers, and that not in an ordinary Manner, but with the two-handed Sword 9 
and Battel-Axe. Theſe again were adornd and ſet out with moſt coſtly Pa- | i 


geants and magnificent Devices, and thoſe ſo frequently, that they did not only 
conſume much Time, but alſo great part of his vaſt Treaſure. And indeed 
never any King delighted more in Pomp and Show; his Court was marſhall'd 
like a Camp, and his Camp ſet out like a Court; ſo that Mars and Venus 
ſeem'd to be in Conjunction all this Reign, and Love and Honour as faſhionable 
as in the Romances of thoſe Times. Nor needed he any thing beſides his own 
Example to draw the young Nobility after him, who were now no leſs conſi- 
derable for their Number than their Quality; ſo that all the neighbouring Na- 
tions were both ſenſible and apprehenſive of his growing Greatneſs. 

For this Reaſon ſeveral Ambaſſadors repair'dto him from France, Scotland,Den- | 
mark, Italy, and other Placcs, who were entertain'dafter a moſt magniticent and | | 
extraordinary Manner. 1 he Buſineſs of Lewis the French King was chiefly to keep xi; Correſpon- | 
a good Correſpondence between the two Nations, while he proceeded with his 4. | 
Wars in Italy; which was the Cauſe of a new Treaty between England and 
France. And whereas at the Treaty in 1498, King Lizll had given Caution 
to Henry the Seventh to pay that which remain'd of the ſeven hundred and 
forty five thouſand Crowns, due from a former Treaty between Charles the 
Eighth and the ſaid Henry, in 1492; He did now ſtipulate to pay the Remain- 
der of the ſaid Sum. The Bufineſs of Scotland was Congratulation, in the 
Name of King James the Fourth, his Brother-in-law and Siſter, with a Con- 
tirmation of a late Treaty of Peace; and that of Denmark was chiefly to eſta- 
bliſh a better Courſe for Trade and Commerce. But becauſe Pope Julius the 
Second became jealous of the Greatneſs of the French in Italy, he earneſtly ſo- 
licited King Henry, by remembring him of the Glory of his Anceſtors, and 
offer d him the Honour to be Caput Fæderis Italici. Upon this the King ſent 
Bambridge, Arch-Biſhop of Tork, to reſide at Rome, and to treat of theſe Af- 
fairs. In the mean time the French march'd forwards and inveſted Bononia, 
while the Pope lay ſick in the Place, and forc'd his Holineſs to very hard 
Conditions, which ſounded fo ill, that King Henry immediately made a League "Ba + 
with Ferdinand King of Spain for his Defence; which occaſion'd greater Ati- © * © 
ons afterwards. Ferdinand ſent an Embaſſie both to congratulate King Henry 1511. 
tor the Birth of a Son, which liv'd near eight Wecks, and to deſire his Aſſi- Reg. ;. 
ſtance againſt the Moors in Africa. His Requeſt was immediatly granted, and 


the Lord Thomas Darcy was ſent with fifteen hundred Archers, who after- 8 
wards 
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wards returned home richly rewarded. In the like Manner Margaret, Regent 


of the Lom - Countries, obtain d of the King fifteen hundred Archers to aſſiſt her 
againſt the Duke of Guelders, tho Confederate both to the French and Scotch. 
Theſe under the Command of Sir Edward Poynings, Knight of the Garter 
were upon their Landing met by the Lady Regent, and treated with great 
Teſtimonies of their Worth, and afterwards diſmiſsd with unuſual Marks of 
Honour. So that at preſent every Thing contributed towards the Fame of the 
Engliſh King and Nation. , | 
Yet the King's Authority over the narrow Seas, which had been carefy]] 
preſerv'd by his Anceſtors, was about this Time ſomewhat leſlen'd by the Pi- 
racies of Andrew Barton a Scotch Man. This Perſon, in Revenge of his Fa- 
ther's Death and other Injuries, having in vain ſought Redreſs for a Ship taken 
from him by ſome Portugueze obtain d Letters of Mark from James the Fourth 
his King, but upon Condition that he ſhould not exerciſe Piracy. Notwith- 
ſtanding which, he ſeiz d upon ſeveral Engliſb Veſſels, upon Pretence of their 
The Sear in- carry ing Portugueze Goods, and pillag'd them. To remedy which Incon- 
feſted, venience, the two Sons of Thomas Earl of Surry were employ'd; the Elder, 
call'd Thomas, commanding in one Ship, and Edward, the younger Brother, 
in another. In the open Sea they engag'd with Barton s two Ships, which, tho 
leſs than the other, maintain'd a cruel Fight; the obſtinate Pirate; tho wound- 
ed even to Death, encouraging his Men with his Whiſtle to his laſt Breath. But 
and clear'd. the Engliſh ſo well purſu'd their Point, that at laſt they forc'd their Ships, took 
all the Men Priſoners, and at London preſented them to the King; who, upon their 
Submiſſion, graciouſly pardon'd them, upon Condition they departed the King- 
dom within twenty Days. King James hearing of this, {ent to require Satiſ- 
faction, as being againſt the Treaty between them; but it was anſwer d, That 
it did not become a King to impute Breach of Treaty to his Confederate and 
Allie, only for ſhewing Mercy to Pirates. The Meſſenger, rather filenc'd than 
fatisfy'd with this Anſwer, return d to his King, who when Occaſion was 
offer'd, fail'd not to ſhew how much he reſented the Death of Barton. Ha- 
ving ſetled all things in Quiet, King Henry paſs d away his CHriſtmaſs at 
Greenwich, with the extraordinary Pomp of many unuſual Masks, Interludes, 
and other glorious and expenſive Entertainments. 


A. D. II. Whit King Henry liv'd in Peace and Felicity at home, the French . 
152. King proceeded in the Wars of Italy, with ſo much Succeſs, that the Pope was = 
Sw 1 compell'd to ſollicite the Aſſiſtance of him and Ferdinand of Spain. This be- tine: 

eg. 4 ing variouſly debated in Council, it was at laſt determin'd that this was a fair ** 

Opportunity to recover the Engl;ſþ Dominions in France. Whereupon the 

King reſolv'd, together with calling a Parliament, to ſend to Lewis the Twelfth 

a monitory Embaſſie, requiring him to deſiſt from the War againſt the Pope; but 

Lewis, whether out of his own Courage, or that he thought the Emperor aſſur'd to 

him, regarded not his Advice. King Henry therefore, that he might have more than 

one Pretence to invade France, ſent bravely to require all his Patrimonial In- 

heritance of Normandy, Gaſcony, Anjou, Maine, &c. and in caſe of a Re- 

The Xing e- fuſal, to denounce War. This then being proclaim d, Levies were commanded, 
clares War a- and Supplies granted by a Parliament that met in the Beginning of this Year, in 

0%, Frances which ſeveral new Laws were enacted. 

The War with France being determin'd, it was conſulted in what Part the 

Engliſh ſhould begin: And tho that of Calais ſeem'd the moſt ready Way, yet 

becauſe King Ferdinand promis d to join with the King of England in this War, 

it was by his Conſent reſolv'd to land in ſome Part of the Span; Dominions; 

and that from thence, both their Armies being united, ſhould jointly invade 

Guienne, and Gaſcony. The General nam'd by King Henry was Thomas Gray 

Marqueſs of bs ar with whom went, Hheſides his three Brothers, the Lord 

Thomas Howard, Son and Heir to the Earl of Surry, the Lord _ 

or 
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Lord Willoughby, and Lord Ferrers, with divers Knights and Eſquires, all of 
them brave Perſons, and ten thouſand Soldiers; of whom one half were Ar- 
chers, who beſides their Bows and Arrows carry'd Halberts, which they pitch'd 
on the Ground while their Arrows were ſhot, and then took them again to do 
Execution on the Enemy. Theſe landed the third Day of June bn the 


An Army ſers 


Coaſts of Biſcay, where within three Days after their Arrival, there came # Span 


from the King of Spain a Marqueſs and an Earl to receive them; but without 
any of thoſe Neceſfaries promis'd them. After the Army had lain many Days 
expecting Aid and Proviſions from King Ferdinand, at length a Biſhop came 
from that King, deſiring them to have Patience for a while, and ſhortly they 
ſhould have full Satisfaction. In the mean Time the Eng Men being forc'd 
to feed much upon Garlick, and to drink hot Wines, fell into ſuch Sickneſs, 
that many of them dy'd, to the Number of eighteen hundred Perſons; upon 
which Diſcouragement, the Lord Marqueſs ſent to Ferdinand to know his Re- 
ſolutions, who return'd Anſwer, that the Duke of Alva was ready to join him 
with a great Power. And ſhortly after the Duke of Alva did advance with a 
powerful Army, as if he defign'd to join him according to Promiſe; but being 
come within a Day's March, he ſuddenly turn'd towards the Kingdom of Na- 
varre, under Pretence it was neceſlary to begin the Expedition through that 
Country. Here that King not anſwering his ExpeQations, he took the Occa- 
fion to drive him out of his Kingdom, and to conquer it for the uſe of King 
Ferdinand. This Spaniſh Policy was no ways pleaſing to the Englzfh, who 
finding nothing but Words from the King of Hain, and being weary of ſo 
many Delays, they fell upon ſome Towns in the Borders of Guzenne; but 
for want of a competent Number of Horſes, they were unable to perforin an 
Thing of moment. At which Time the Lord Marqueſs fell ſick, and the 
Lord Howard ſupply'd the Place of General; to whom the King of Hain once 
again ſent Excuſes, deſiring him, ſince the Seaſon was ſo advanc'd, that he would 
be pleas'd to break up his Camp, and diſpoſe his Men into the neighbouring 
Towns till the following Spring, when he would not fail to make good all his 
Promiſes. King Henry in the mean Time, underſtanding the King of Spain's 
Intentions, ſent his Herald Vindſor with Letters to the Army, ordering them 
to continue there, for ſhortly he deſign d to ſend them a new Supply of Forces, 
under the Conduct of the Lord Herbert his Chamberlain: But this fo incens'd 
the Soldiers, that in a Fury they had ſlain the Lord Howard, if he had not 
yielded immediately to return home; who thereupon was forc'd to hire Ships, 
and in the Beginning of December they landed in England; being taught by 
this fruitleſs Expedition what Reliance was to be had on Spaniſh Promiſes. King 
Henry was much offended, and deſign d to have puniſh'd ſome of his Officers 
but it was ſoon made appear to him, that King Ferdinand was only blamable, 
who had no greater Deſign than the Conqueſt of Navarre. 

'Tho' this Voyage was ſucceſsleſs, yet Sir Edward Howard, who conducted 
the Marqueſs to Hain, having with his Fleet firſt clear'd the Seas from Ene- 
mice, landed at a Bay in Bretaign, and march'd ſeven Miles into the Country, 
from whence, after burning ſome Towns, he brought away rich Spoils. Not 
{atisfy'd with this, he put his Men on Shore at Conquer, and ſeveral other 
Places where the French {till receiving the worſe, they at laſt defir'd a Parly. 
Ihe Subſtance of which was, That the Engliſh ſhould deſiſt from this kind of 
deſultory end cruel War, which tended only to burning of Villages, and ruin- 
ing the Poor. But he reply'd, He was not to take his Directions from them; 
that it was the Part of brave Gentlemen to defend their Country, and not 
meanly to ſue for Mercy. After which, and a Banquet in his Ship, they were 
diſmiſs d, and the Engliſh Admiral return d home. The French, in the mean 
1 ime, making great FPreparations by Sea, King Henry thought fit to reinfotce 
his Fleet, adding to twenty Ships under the Command of his Admiral, twent 
hive more under the Command of thoſe brave Men that attended him; placing 
| Mmmm in 
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in the chief Ship, call'd the Regent of a thouſand Tun, Sir Thomas uc ver 

Maſter of his Horſe, and Mr. John Carew, with {even hundred Men; in the 
Soverain, the famous Sir Charles Brandon and Sir Henry Guilford, with ſixt 
of the talleſt Yeomen of the Guard. This choice Fleet meeting with thin 

nine Sail coming out of Breſt in Bretaign, attack'd them; where two of = 

greateſt Ships on both Sides being grappled, fell on Fire by ſome Accident, or as 

the French would have it by the Deſign of Brimauguet the Commander. The Cap- 

tains of the Engliſh Ship, the Regent, and of the French, call'd the Cordeliere 

together with the Soldiers in them, periſh'd all, except a few who eſcap'd b , 
ſwimming. However the reſt of the French were ſo terrify'd with the Sight 

that they immediately ſtood off, ſome to Breſt, and others to the ad j 

lilands. To repair this Loſs, King Henry built a Ship the greateſt th 

had been ſeen in England, calling it Henry Grace de Dieu. 

King Henry now finding that Affairs were grown to ſome Extremity be- 

tween the two Nations, diſclos'd his Defign of-going in Perſon into France, 

' Preparations chuſing rather to make War in his Enemies Country, than to attend it at home. 
againſt France. I hat he might the better perſorm this, he was advis'd to diſcover what Corre- 
ſpondence he might expect from his Neighbours and Contederates; therefore 

he had formerly ſent Sir Robert Wingfield to negotiate with the Emperor 
Maximilian, and ingage him to his Party, in which he found no greit Difli— 

culty; the Emperor being pleas'd that the warlike Diſpoſition of the young 

King was turn'd againſt France, fo that with Aſſurance of his Affection 

he incourag'd him to proceed. He endeavour'd likewiſe to gain the King of 

Spain, and the King of Scotland ; but the former, having gain'd his Point 1s 

to Arragon, choſe rather to be quiet, and the latter had actually enter'd into a 

League with the French King. For which Reaſon the King ſent his Treaſurer 

the Karl of Surry into Torkſh:re and the Northern Parts, to have an Aruy in 
Readineſs, in cafe the Scots ſhould move in his Abſence. Order was alſo given 

that the Fortifications ſhould be repair d, and all neceſſary Additions made to 

his Caſtles and Fortreſſes on the Sea-Coaſt. Together with all this Proviſion, 

he thought fit to call a Parliament, where beſides enacting divers good Laws, 

he obtain'd two Fifteenths, and four Demies, beſides a large Poll, according 

to every Man's Quality. In the mean Time Pope Julius the Second, who 

had kindled the War againſt France, dy'd; and was ſucceeded by Leo the 

Tenth, who purſuing his Predeceſſors Deſigns, incourag'd King Henry in the 

ſame War. But he having now accomplith'd the Age of one and twenty Years, 

needed little Invitation; and the rather becauſe he was afſur'd of the Aſſiſtance 

of the Emperor, who was confident that however the Buſineſs ſucceeded be- 

tween the two Nations, he could make his Advantage. That he might effect 

this the better, he politickly interpos d ſome Dithculties ; nor would he be 

wholly won, till he had obtain'd of King Henry a hundred and twenty thou- 

{and Ducats towards his Charge in bringing three hundred Horſe and eight 

thouſand Foot, which ſhould enter Burgundy, as ſoon as the King attempted 

Picarady. | 

A. D. King Henry being reſolv'd to proceed in his Expedition, thought fit in the 

1513: firſt Place to clear the Sea from the French Navy; and therefore he ſcat out 

his own Fleet, conſiſting of forty two Sail, under the Conduct of Sir Edward 

Reg. 7. Howard Lord Admiral, accompany'd with the Lord Ferrers, and many other 

worthy Perſons. Theſe ſailing to the Coaſt of Bretazgn, arriv'd at Bertram 

Bay, and there lay at Anchor in Sight of the French Fleet, then commanded 

by one Pregent, a Knight of Rhodes, who keeping himſelf cloſe in the Haven 

of Breſt, the Enghſh Admiral deſign d to attack him in that Place: But be- 

cauſe the Ships were too great to eiter the Bay, he caus'd certain Boats to be 

mann d out, expecting by that means to towe out the French; but this proving 
ineffectual, he call'd a Council of War, where it was determin'd, that fir 

they ſhould attack Pregent and his Gallies, lying in B/ancſable Bay, — 

then 
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then ſet upon the reſt of the Fleet in the Haven of Breſt. And it was fur- 
ther appointed, That the Lord Ferrers, Sir Stephen Bull, and others, ſhould 
land with a competent Number to attack the Forts, which the French had 
there rais'd; while the Admiral with little Gallies and Barges enter d the Bay, 
ſo that the French might at once be attack d by Sea and Land. But tho this 
was determin'd by a Council of War, yet the Admiral had a Project by him- 
ſelf, occaſiond by a Spaniſh Knight, who affirm d that he might enter the 
Bay with very little Danger; therefore calling a few ſelect Friends, he made 
them privy to his Deſign, which was to take upon him the whole Enterprize; 
with only their Aſſiſtance z and was ſo confident of Succeſs, that he wrote to 
King Henry to come in Perſon and have the Honour of the Enterprize him- 
ſelf ; but the King being otherwiſe diverted, did not come. On St. Mark's 
Day the Admiral put himſelf in a ſmall Barge, appointing three little Gallies, 
and. his own Ship-Boat to attend him, with which he ſuddenly row'd into the 
Bay, where Pregent had moor'd up his Gallies juft to the Ground; from 
whence and the Forts on the Land came a terrible Storm of Shot: Yet {till the 
Admiral row'd on, and coming to the Gallies bravely drove out the French | 
Soldiers. The Bay was ſhallow, and the other Ships, by reaſon of the Low- * ſucceſlaſ 
neſs of the Tide, could not enter; which the French Men perceiving, they ul vet. 
enter d the Gallies again, and renew'd the Fight with Pikes and other Wea- | 
pons; whereupon the Admiral attempting to return to his Barge, which the 
Stream had driven from thence, was with a Pike thrown over-board and 
drown'd ; the juſt Iſſue of his inconſiderate Enterprize. Upon which ſorrow- 
ful Accident, the Lord Ferrers with the reſt return'd into England : After 
whoſe Departure Pregent put to Sea with his Gallies, and coaſting about the 
County of Suſſex, burnt ſome poor 8 but the King ſuddenly made a 
new Admiral, the Lord Thomas Howard, Brother to him that was drown'd, 
who ſo ſcour'd the Seas, that the French were no more to be ſeen on any Coaſt 
of England. 
All Preparations being made for the Expedition into France, it was yet de- 
bated whether King Henry ſhould go in Perſon: Some urg'd the Affection and 
Tenderneſs of the Nation for his Safety; and that, if he dy'd at this Conjun- 
ure, the People were {till ſo affected to the Houſe of Zork, that they might 
take Edmund de- la- Pole, Earl of Suffolk, out of the Tower, and ſet him upon 
the Throne: And that the War in France was not of that Conſequence, that 
the King ſhould make ſuch a Perſonal Deſertion of his own Kingdom. Others 
alledg'd, That to commit an Army, with the Flower of the Nobility and Na- 
tion, to any one Subject, was not only unſafe, but to the Prejudice of many 
worthy Competitors for that Honour; and that it was no new thing for the 
Kings of England to march at the Head of their Armies in Foreign Countries. 
But it was reply'd, That *till the King had a more numerous Iſſue, it was 
againſt all Reaſon of State to hazard the Kingdom in ſuch Tumults as might 
enſue; to which Opinion it is believ'd rhe King would have condeſcended, had 
not freſh Letters arriv'd from the Emperor, in the Pope's Name exhorting him 
ſpeedily to come over, and promiſing that he would not only meet him, but 
take Pay under him. Therefore for a full Security, it was thought fit that Tye art « 
De- la-Vole Earl of Suffolk, who had continu'd many Years Priſoner under Suffolk vehe 
Henry the Seventh, ſhould have his Head ſtruck off, as that King had order d“ 
upon his Death-Bed. He was certainly of a turbulent and audacious Spirit; 
but whether any late Matter was alledg'd againſt him, does not ſuthciently ap- 
pear by any Record. 
The King now reſolving to go in Perſon, thought fit to ſend his Vanguard 
before; which was commanded by George Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury, who 
was accompany'd by Thomas Stanley Earl of Derby, Thomas Dowra Lord 
Prior of St. Zohn's, the Lords Fitzwater, Haſtings and Cobham, Sir Robert 
Ratcl:ff, Sir Rice ap Thomas, and many other gallant Knights and Eſquires, 
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and the Number of above eight thouſand Men, who arriv'd at Calais in Mid- 

May. Theſe were again follow'd by the Middle-Ward of about fix thou. 

ſand more, commanded by the Lord Chamberlain Herbert, and accompany d 

by the Earls of Northumberland, Kent and Wiltſhire, the Lords Audley, 

De-la-Ware, Carew and Curſon, who came to C alais fit! teen Days after. Theſe 

two Commanders tarry ing ſome Time for the King's Directions, at length march'q 

in good Order towards Terouenne in Artois,before which Town they arriy'd upon 

the twenty ſecond of June, pitching their Tents about a Mile diſtant. This Town 

was defended by a large Ditch, ſtrong Bulwarks, and ſufficiently provided with 

great Ordnanceʒ there was in it aGarriſon of about two thouſand Foot, and two hun- 

dred and fifty Lances,commanded by Monſieur de Teligny, and Monſieur de Crequ iy. 

To relieve which, the French rais'd a puiſſant Army; to which were added 

ten thouſand Men mote under the Duke of Guelares, and fix thouſand under 

The King paſ- Richard de-la-Pole, Brother to Edmund lately beheaded. In the mean Time 

3 King Henry, having conſtituted Queen Carharine Regent, paſs'd over to Calais 

upon the laſt Day of June; bringing with him the reſt of the Army, which 

was tranſported in four hundred Veſſels ; and with him alſo the Almoner, and 

new Favourite Thomas Molſey. The King, havin 7 a few Days, and re- 

ceiv'd ſome Viſits and Compliments, hear d that the French deſign d to relieve 

Terouenne, under the Command of the Duke of Longueville, and Marqueſs of 

Rotelin; which occaſion d him to haſten his Departure with his Army, which 

confiſted of about nine thouſand fighting Men, beſides near three thou- 

fand more belonging to the Carriages. The famous Sir Charles Brandon, lately 

created Viſcount Liſe, had the Vanguard, ng 1 th by the Earl of E/ex: 

The King came in the main Battel, having the Duke of Buckingham on the 

right Hand with ſix hundred ſelect Men, and Sir Edward Poynings on the 

left with as many more, Sir Henry Guilford carrying the Standard Royal; 

the Rere-guard being compos'd in a great Meaſure of the Retinue of Fox Bi- 

ſhop of Wincheſter, and Thomas Wolſey, was led by Sir William Compton; and 

after all came Sir Anthony Oughtred and John Nevil with four hundred 

Spears. This ſmall but well appointed Army was ſcarce enter'd into the French 

Confines near Ardres, when News was brought that the Enemy appear d; but as the 

Engliſh approach'd they thought fit to retire. In the March of the King's Army 

two Pieces of Ordnance miſcarry'd, one of which was loſt, the other happily re- 

He comes be- cover d from the French. Upon the fourth of Auguſt the King arriv'd at 

ne Terou- Terouenne before which he caus d a ſumptuous Pavilion to be erected, and con- 
tinu'd to ſhew his uſual Splendor and Magnificence. 

„ Emery While the King thus lay before Terouenne, the Emperor Maximilian upon 

„ the twelfth of Auguſt arriv'd at the Camp, in the Quality of the King's Sol- 

dier, and therefore not only wore the Croſs of St. George, but receiv'd his daily 

Pay, which was a hundred Crowns a Day : An Honour never ſhown to any 

King of England before, for which he was royally receiv'd, and lodg d in a Lent 

of Cloath of Gold: And as no Emperor had ever ſerv d as a Soldier under a King 

ſo no Soldier was ever lodg'd in ſo much State and Magnificence. At this Time 

the City of Terouenne being in ſome Diſtreſs for want of Victuals, the French 

King appointed all his Horſe, to the Number of eight thouſand, to con- 

vey Proviſions into the Place: But King Henry, by the Advice of the Empe- 

ror, had made Bridges to paſs his Men over the River, to the other Side of the 

Town, where the Acceſs was eaſieſt; in ſuch a Manner, that when the French 

Convoy came with their Proviſions, and thought to have enter'd the Town, 

they found the Engliſh Army there ready to oppoſe them. Whereupon a fierce 

Battel was fought between them; but in the Concluſion, the French were put 

to flight, and with ſo much Speed and Precipitation, that from thence 1t was 

Ile Battel of Call'd by the Name of The Bartel of Spurs, becauſe they more us d their Spurs 

% in running away, than their Lances in fighting. In this Battel the Duke of 


Longueville, the Marqueſs of Rotelin, the Lord Clermont, and ſeveral — 
wer 
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were taken Priſoners, with ſix Standards; for which Succeſs the King and the 
Emperor congratulated each other upon the Place of Battel, and afterwards aſſiſted 

at a ſolemn Te Deum. A few Days after, the Engliſb having obtain d ſome new 
Advantages, the Town deſpairing of Relief ſurrender'd it ſelf and Ordnance —·˖[¶˖́˖r1 
to the King of England, upon Condition that the Garriſon might depart in an 7, King. 
honourable manner with all their Arms and Baggage. Upon which, on the 
twenty fourth of Auguſt, the King, ſtill having the Precedence of the Empe- 

ror, enter'd the Town, and din'd in the Biſhop's Palace; where it was at length 
reſolv'd that the Town and Fortifications ſhould be demoliſh'd, all but the Ca- 
thedral Church, and religious Houſes; and all the Ordnance was ſent to Aire, 

to be kept there for the King's Uſe. 

After this it was concluded, that the King ſhould lay Siege to the City of 
Tournay in Flanders; whereupon he ſet forwards in three Bodies: The Earl of 
Shrewsbury led the Vangumd: the King and the Emperor the main Battel, and 
the Lord Herbert the Rere-ward. In this Order the King's Army advanc'd to- 
wards Tournay; but by the way, he went and viſited young Prince Charles of 
Spain, afterwards Emperor, and the Lady Margaret his Governeſs, in the 
Town of Life; where he was entertain'd with all Magnificence and Reverence. 

Being come within three Miles of Towrnay, he ſent Garter King at Arms to 

ſummon the Place; But the Inhabitants, tho they had but few Soldiers amongſt 

them, ſtood upon their Defence. Whereupon the King inveſted it on all Sides, Tournay 

and made ſuch fierce Batteries upon it, that tho' it was written on the Gates of ,, 

the Town, Thou haſt never loſt thy Virginity, yet now it was forc'd to ſub- 

mit, and likewiſe to pay ten thouſand Pounds Sterling, and an annual Penſion 

of four thouſand Pound Tournois for the Space of ten Years. And then Tho- 

mas Wolſey, the King's Almoner, who was now made Biſhop of the Place, 

calling before him all the Citizens, young and old, ſwore them to the King 

of England ; the Number of whom was eighty thouſand Souls. This done the 

King enterd the Town triumphantly, and calling to his Preſence Edward 

Guilford, William Fitz-Williams, John Dany, William Tyler, William Huſſey, 

Chriſtopher Garniſh, and ſome other valiant Gentlemen, he gave them the Ho- 

nour of Knighthood. And then remembring the honourable Entertainment the Great He. 

Prince of Spain and the Lady Margaret had given him ar Liſle, he invited“ H, 

them ſolemnly to his new City of Tournay, and conducted them into the Place 

with great Splendor and Triumph. During their Abode here, among other pub- 

lick Entertainments, there were held ſolemn Juſts and Tournaments, the Kin 

and his 2 — in thoſe warlike Exerciſes, Brandon Lord Liſle, victoriouſly an- 

ſwering all Comers. Beſides theſe there were Banquets, Dancings and Masks, after 

an extraordinary Manner; and this was King Henry's Cuſtom and Diſpoſition, that 

he could not with-hold from Revellings in the midſt of Arms and War; and fair 

Ladies and brave Soldiers were equally in his Eſteem. After he had concerted 

ſome new Meaſures with the Emperor, and finding the Seaſon far advanc'd, 

he left the Government of Tournay to Sir Edward Poynings, took leave of 

the Emperor, and return'd firſt to Calais, and ſo into England, to the general, The Mer. 

P of his Arms throughout the Nation. 1 
ut this was not the only Reputation gain d by the Engliſh Arms this Year: 

For whilſt King Henry was employ'd in his War againſt France, Fames the 

Fourth King of Scotland, retaining in his Mind ſome Reſentments, thought 

he could not more ſeaſonably revenge himſelf, and more conveniently oblige 

the French King, than at this Time to invade the Kingdom of England. There- 

fore, having firſt denounc'd War by his Herald, he ſent the Lord Humes his 

Chamberlain, to forage the Borders; which Sir William Bulmer hearing, us'd 

that Diligence, that he overtook and fought with him in his Retreat, ſo that 

he recover'd a rich Booty. King Fames hereupon in Perſon, with an Army of 

fifty thouſand Men or more, enter'd the Country, and after a few Days Siege * King of 


took Norham Caſtle. Upon which Thomas Earl of Surry haſten'd his Army, a4. England. | 
con- 
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conſiſting of twenty fix thouſand Men, appointing his Son the Lord Admiral 
to come by Sea, and meet him near A/nwick; which was perform'd by this 
gallant Lord, who brought athouſand Men with him; whom when the Ear} 
had view'd, and given neceſſary Orders, he march'd towards King James, who 
had remov'd to a Hill call'd F/odden, on the Edge of Mount Cheviot, where he 
ſtrongly intrench'd his Army. Here the Earl of Surry defir'd nothing more 
than a Battel, finding all the adjacent Country ſo forag'd and pillag'd, that he 
could not long ſubſiſt: Therefore on September the fourth he thought fit to 

{end Rouge-Croix Herald, with a Trumpet, and Inſtructions to King James, to 
declare to him, That in regard he had violated his Faith and League, and in a Flo. 
ſtile Manner enter d the Engliſh Ground, that on Friday next hewould give him 
Bartel, if he would ſtay ſo long as to accept it. His Son the Admiral fo requir d 
the Herald to certihe King James of his Voyage by Sea; and becauſe he could 
meet no Scotch Ships there, he landed, that he might juſtifie Andrew Barton's 
Death: Adding further, As he expected no Mercy from his Enemies, ſo he 
would ſpare none, but the King himſelf, if he fell into his Hands; and to 
make all good, he would be in the Front of the Battel. King James receivd 
the Meſſage with Joy, and as he was a Prince of great Courage, by his own 
Herald he aſſur'd the Earl, That he did ſo much defire to ingage with him, that 
if he had been at Edinburgh, he would have left all Buſineſs for that Purpoſe , 
and therefore he would not fail to abide Battel at the appointed Day. Aſter that 
the Herald deliver'd to the Earl a Proteſtation, and a thort Vindication of his 

Maſter's Proceedings. | 

. The Farl of Upon the Return of the Meſſage, the Earl advanc'd within three Miles of 
e ian, Floddem; but perceiving that King James ſtill kept upon the Hill, which was 
inacceſſable, he ſent Rouge-Crozx again with a Letter ſubſcrib'd by himſelf, 
his Son, and divers other Noblemen and Knights, where in reſpectful Terms, 
they provok'd him to defcend from his Fortifications, and fight ina large Plain 
between them call'd Mife/d, inſiſting alſo upon the Validity of his own Mef- 
ſage. But recewing no ſatisfactory Anſwer, the Earl remov'd with his Army 
to ſuch a Camp, that if the Scorch did not leave the Advantage of their 
Situation, he might cut off all their Proviſions. This caus d the King to change 
his Meaſures, who firing his Huts, covertly remov'd by the Benefit of the 
Smoak, but {till kept on the high Ground, where he made a Stand. Immedi- 
ately the Earl travers d ſome Bogs and Marſhes, till he arriv'd at the Bottom 
of this Bank; where finding the Aſcent not very ſteep, he appointed the Van- 
guard to his two Sons, the main Battel to himſelf, and the Rere to Sir Edward 
_T'e Barrel of Stanley, and then bravely incourag'd his Men to Battel. The King well ob- 
one ſerving this, and judging the Engliſs were making a very diſadvantageous Ap- 
proach, he exhorted his Men to behave themſelves like valiant Soldiers, and 
thereupon join'd Battel. The Earl's youngeſt Son Sir Edmund Howard at firſt 
was in ſome Diſtreſs, by the ſingular Valour of the Earls of Lenox and Argile, 
but the Lord Dacres coming to his Succour, as allo one Heron, the Fight was 
renew'd; the Earl's eldeſt Son the Lord Thomas purſu'd his Cauſe better, but 
met with a noble Oppoſition from the Earls of Crawford and Montroſs. The 
King's Battalion and that of the Earl's likewiſe maintain'd a long and cruel 
Fight. In the mean Time Sir Edward Stanley, by means of his Archers, con- 
ftrain'd the Scotch to deſcend the Hill, and to open their Ranks to avoid the Storms 
of Arrows, by which they ſeem d to give one of the firſt Overtures of Victor) 
to the Engliſh, Which being perceiv'd by the King, he redoubl d his Courage, and 
perform'd Wonders; but the valiant Lord Thomas Howard, and Sir Edward 
Stanley, who had defeated their Oppoſites, coming in with the Lord Dacres's 
Horſe, the Scotch were ſo diſtreſs'd, that for their laſt Defence they caſt them- 
ſelves into a Ring. No Man perform'd more than the King in his Perſon; but 
after a bloody Fight of three Hours, preſling forwards, he was lain in the 
Field, as the Engiſh Writers aſſert; others ſay afterwards. In * = 
cots 
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Scots were defeated, with the Loſs of moſt of their Nobility, one Arch-Biſhop, „% James 
two Biſhops, four Abbots, and about ten thouſand others. On the Engr 3 defeattd, 
Side, according to Polydore, there dy'd about five thouſand, tho others ſay 
fewer; and this Battel was call'd Floddon-Field, in which the Earl took all the 
Scorch Ordnance, and particularly ſeven extraordinary fair Culverins, call'd 
The Seven Siſters. Then giving God Thanks, the Earl diſmils'd the greateſt 

Part of the Army, and retir'd himſelf home, till the News of King Henry's 
coming to Richmond brought him thither; raking order in the mean Time, 
that the dead Body of King James, being embalmed, ſhould be carry'd firſt to 
Newcaſtle, and then to Shene in Surry, where it was honourably interr'd. 

And thus was King Fames the Fourth cut off in the thirty ninth Year of 
his Age, and twenty tifth of his Reign, who in regard of his Princely Virtues, 
deſerv'd a longer Life and Reign; yet we know not how to free him from the 
Scandal of Breach of Faith in this laſt Expedition. He was ſucceeded in his 
Kingdom by his Son James the Fifth, then but two Years of Age. 

King Henry having gain'd ſuch Advantages over Scotland, where his own A. ID. 
Siſter Queen Margaret was now Regent, he thought he could not act more FE 
juſtly and prudently, than to beſtow ſuitable Recompences upon his brave 2 
Commanders who had been moſt ſerviceable to him. Accordingly upon the Reg. . 
ſecond Day of February, Thomas Earl of Surry was by him created Duke of New Advance- 
Norfolk, a Title conferr'd on his Father by Richard the Third, but again ex- 
tinguiſh'd ; his eldeſt Son the Lord Thomas Howard being alſo made Earl of 
Surry ; together with which he had an Augmentation of Arms for his At- 
chievment in Floddon-Field. Sir Charles Somerſet, who in Right of Eliza- 
beth his Wife was Lord Herbert of Chepſtow, &c. was now created Earl of 
Worceſter. Sir Charles Brandon, Viſcount Liſle, was now alſo created Duke 
of Suffolk ; and Sir Edward Stanley, not long after made Lord Mounteagle. 

Laſtly, the aſpiring Almoner Thomas Wolſey,, Biſhop of Tournay, was alſo 
made Biſhop of Lincoln. And as the King conferr'd Honours upon others, fo 
not long after he receiv'd ſome from the Hands of Pope Leo, who ſent 
him a Cap of Maintenance and a Sword; and being provok'd with the 
French King, he transferr'd, by Authority of the Lateran Council, the Title 
of CHRISTIANISSIMUSY from him upon King Henry. This with 
great Pomp and Solemnity was publiſh'd the Sunmday following in the Cathe- 

ral of St. Paul's, and afterwards attended with extraordinary Revellings, 
Maſques and Tournaments; in which laſt the King and new Duke of S»fo!k 
were victorious Defendants againſt all Comers; who having the noble Priſoners 
Duke of Longueville and the Lord Clermont for their Spectators, ſpread the 
Fame of their Valour and Chivalry into Foreign Nations. 

About this Time the great Friendſhip between King Henry and the Flemming 

began to abate upon this Occaſion : King Henry the Seventh his Father had 

concluded a Match between his Daughter Mary, and Charles Prince of pain; 

but by reaſon of her Age, and the want of a ſecure Jointure, it was deferr'd 

during his Life. But now the preſent King ſeeing his Siſter of a ſuitable Age, 

began to revive the Contract, and ſignify d as much to the Council of Flanders, 

from which he found nothing but formal Excuſes, and unneceſſary Delays. 

Ihe French King had ſpeedy Intelligence how much King Henry was dilguſſed 

at theſe HHaniſb Proceedings, and reſolv'd to make the moſt advantageous Uſe 

of it, which was to gain the Princefs Mary for himſelf, and by that procure 

Peace with England, now he was ancient and fatigud with Wars. For this 

Purpole, he ſo far pleas d the Pope as he became his Mediator; and both of them 

ſent Ambaſladors to King Henry, the Pope to perſuade him to a Peace with 

France, the French King to treat about a Marriage with the Princeſs Mary, 

Upon whoſe Embaſlies, King Henry, partly to ſatisfie the Pope, and partly to 4 Treaty with 

advance his Siſter, did not unwillingly hearken to their Propoſals. But during France. 

!his Negotiation, ſome Acts of Hoſtility paſs'd between the Engliſh and Frenc 


Fleets, 
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Fleets, and ſome Ravages were committed in both Nations: Yet in no long Time 
King Henry, by the Advice of his Council, and eſpecially of his then growing 
Favourite Molſey, concluded both the Peace with France, and the Marriage of 
his Siſter Mary with the French King: The Subſtance of the Treaty and 
Agreement was, that the King of England was to hold Tournay, and King Lew;s 
oblig'd himſelf in a Bond of a Million of Crowns, to be paid at ſeveral Pay. 
ments to King Henry, in Conſideration of the Expences of the War, and : 4 
Arrears of the Penſion ſtipulated in the Year 1492. As to the Marriage, King 
Henry was to give four hundred thouſand Crowns with his Siſter, and Lew;s 
to aſſign her a Jointure as great as any Queen of France ever had, which ſhe 
was to enjoy during Life, where-ever ſhe reſided. 
The King's Si- Theſe, and ſome other Articles being concluded, the Princeſs Mary was 
5 brought to Dover by King Henry and his Queen, where with an honourable 
Train ſhe took Shipping, the Duke of Norfolk, the Marqueſs Dorſet, and the 
Earl of Salisbury, being her chief Conductors. Their Fleet had not paſs'd two 
Leagues at Sea, before a ſudden Storm ſeparated the Ships, whereof ſome were 
driven to the Coaſts of Flanders, others to Calais, and that of the Princeſs 
ſtruck in at Boloijgn; where by Boats her Train was landed, and her ſelf car- 
ry'd on Shore in the Arms of Sir Chriſtopher Garniſh, From hence with thirty 
ſix Ladies, riding upon fine Horſes trapped with Crimſon Velvet embroider'd 
with Gold, her own Horſes and Chariot ſet out with Tiſſue Cloth of Gold and 
Crimſon Velvet, and her ſelf with thoſe Advantages of Beauty that made her 
ſeem more like an Angel than a Human Creature, ſhe met with King Lewis at 
Abbeville. There on the ninth of October the Marriage was ſolemniz d with 
great Splendor; where the French ſo gaz'd at their new Queen's Beauty, that 
neither they nor their infirm old King could be fſatisfy'd with any other 
S!e i« erows'd4 Object while the was preſent. On the fifth of November ſhe was crown'd 
'- France. Queen of France at St. Denis, at which Time Francis the Dauphin held 
the Crown over her Head, as being too ponderous for her to wear; and 
the following Day ſhe was receiv'd into Paris, after a moſt magnificent 
manner. In Honour of this Marriage and Coronation, the Dauphin had caus d 
ſolemn Juſts and Tournaments to roclaim'd in Paris the ſeventh of Mo- 
vember. Upon Notice of which in England, the Duke of Suffolk, the Mar- 
queſs Dorſet, and his four Brothers, with ſeveral other Men of Quality, ob- 
tain'd leave of King Henry to be at the Challenge ; where they all behav'd 
themſelves with great Succeſs and Agility, eſpecially the great Duke of Suf- 
folk, whoſe Glory the Dauphin ſo much envy'd, that he caus'd a German, the 
ſtrongeſt and talleſt in the Court of France, ſecretly to encounter him, purpoſe- 
ly to have him foil'd: But this turn d to his greater Honour; for by the Blows 
he gave the German at Barriers, he ſoon let the Aſſembly know he was his Su- 
perior. King Henry at home was no ways inferior in Magnificence; and at pub- 
lick Juſts he himſelf broke no leſs than three and twenty Spears; and in onc 
ſingle Encounter he overthrew Man and Horſe to the Ground. About this Time 
the King rejoic'd at the Birth of a Son, which in a ſhort Time dy'd. Nor was 
the Satisfaction of King Lewis much longer; who being aged and infirm, af- 
© 144114 ter eighty Days Poſſeſlion rather than Enjoyment of his Queen, dy d upon the 
£115 4% firſt of January 1515. He was ſucceeded by Francis de Valois, a Prince of 
about twenty two Years of Age; in which, as well as Manners, there was much 
Conformity between King Henry and him; particularly they were judg d two 
the nobleſt Perſonages, not only of their Quality, but of their Time. 


III. an Things being now in a State of Peace, and Francis the French li 
1515. King deſirous to hold a good Correſpondence with England, King Henry lent fan, 
Reg. % over Charles Duke of Suffolk and others to the French Court to ſtrengthen the a 
Alliance, and to bring over the Queen Dowager his Siſter into England. Here 
that Lady caſt her Eyes upon the graceful Duke of Sufo/k, and enen an 
uc 
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ſach an Affection for him, that ſhe made no Scruple to diſcover her Inclina- 


tions to both Kings; defiring Francis to mediate the Marriage, and her Bro- 
ther Henry to approve of it. Francis, fearing leſt Henry by contracting her elſe- 
where might enter into ſome greater Alliances, readily conſented; but Henry, for 
the Conſervation of his Dignity, kept at a little Diſtance z however he had long 
ſince defign'd her forthe Duke. The young Queen believing that this Formality 


was the greateſt Impediment, proteſted by Letters, That if the King would 
have her marry'd otherwiſe than to her own Inclinations, ſhe would ſhut her 


ſelf up in a Religious Houſe. Therefore to obviate all Difliculties, by a pe- 


Cavendiſh 
KC 


culiar ſort of Courtſhip, the prefix d to the Duke the Lerm of four Days to 
gain her Conſent, in which, if he did not prevail, he ſhould for ever loſe all 
Hopes of obtaining her. And thus without any Pomp they were privately $he marries 10 
marry'd in France; and by the Interceſſion of King Francis and Molſey at ; oy Foyaa 
home, they ſoon recover'd King Henry's Favour. After which they took their of $ufolk. 
leave of the French Court; the Queen carrying with her of the Jewels, Plate 
and Tapeſtricsof Lewis the Twelfth, to the value of two hundred thouſand 
Crowns; among which was à noble Diamond call'd Le Miroir de Naples, 
which King Francis would have gladly redeeni d at a great Price. Orders were 
alſo taken tor the Payment of her Jointure, which was ſixty thouſand Crowns 
a Year. Being arriv'd in England, the Marriage between them was publickly 
ſolemniz'd with great Pomp and peculiar Sort of Tournaments, in which King 
Henry highly ſignaliz d himſelf; and ever after the Duke continu'd a ſpecial 
Favourite at Court, where he generally ſhew'd himſelf more of the brave Cour- 
ticr, than the profound Stateſman. 
But the greateſt Favourite of all was Thomas Wolſey, whoſe Power and 
Grandeur began now to ſwell to a prodigious Extent, and to ſuch as had not been 
known in the Engliſh Nation. This extraordinary Perſon was Son to an ho- 
neſt poor Man of ſpſwich in Suffolk; and 0; means of a handſom Education, his 
own Parts and Dexterity, he rais'd nimſelf through Variety of Preferments, to 
the higheſt Stations both in Church and State, and to the Splendor and Mag- 
nificence of any Prince in Europe. His firſt Preterment was a Fellowthip in g wot- 
Magdalen College in Oxford; from whence removing to Calais, he got tobe fe Riſe and 
Chaplain to King Henry the Seventh, who ſucceſſively made him Dean of ] e 
Lincoln, chief Almoner, and a Privy-Counſellor. Ihe preſent King Henry 
coming to the Crown, he ſo well conform'd himſelf to his Diſpoſition, that 
he ſoon engrols'd his Favour to himſelf. Upon the taking of Tournay, the 
King made him Biſhop of that Place, and not long after Biſhop of Liucolu; 
and this Year upon Cardinal Bembridges's Death, he was made Arch- Biſhop of 
Zork:; and by the Intereſt of the two Kingsof England and France, the Pope made 
him a Cardinal, and likewiſe Legate @ Latere, by which he hada Power ſuperior to 
the Arch-Bithopof Canterbury. Thenthat there might be no interfering between 
the Legantine and Chancery Courts, he was likewiſe made Lord Chancellor of 
England, in Room of Arch-Biſhop Farham, who now retir d to give Place to 
this aſpiring Favourite. Being thus at the Helm of Church and State, he 
made the moſt ſplendid Appearance of any Subject in England, and beſides 
the Purſe and Mace, he ever had two large Silver Croſſes and Pillars born be- 
fore him by the talleſt Prieſts in the Kingdom. For the better Maintenance 


of this chargeable Eſtate, the King firſt beſtow'd on him the Biſhoprick of 


Durham, and after that the Biſhoprick of Wincheſter and the Abby of St. Al- 
bans in Comendam;, and with them he held in Farm the Biſhopricks of Bath, 
Warceſler and Hereford, injoy'd by Foreign Incumbents; and had likewiſe the 
Diſpoſal of all the Eccleſiaſtical Benefices in England. From all theſe, and 
the numerous Preſents he receiv'd from Foreign Princes, his annual [ncomes 
equal'd, if not exceeded the Revenues of the Crown; and in this Capacity he 
kept cight hundred Servants, among whom were nine or ten Lords, titteen 
Knights, and forty Eſquires. All foreign Treaties and Places of Truſt zt 
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elinsl wol. diately, he retir d into the Country; ſo that the Cardinal had an uncontrol 4 
fey's Manage- Ly to govern all, under Colour of doing the King Service. For in what- 
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Mony of the King for his Journey into France, and being unable through the 


home were of his ordering; he acted as he pleas'd, and his Aſcendant over the 
King was ſuch, that there never appear'd any Party againft him all this Time 
He us d the moſt inſinuating Artifices to gain the King to himſelf ;, undertaking 
to eaſe him of the Burden of Government, and to give him all the Pleaſure of 
it; he was the moſt earneſt and readieſt in all the Council to advance the 
only Will and Intention; and whereas others advis'd him to leave hisPle 
and attend his Affairs, this Prelate perſuaded him to what was moſt} 
ble to his Appetite. Having got into ſuch Power, he obſerv'd the King's In- 
clinations exactly, and follow'd his Intereſts cloſely : For tho' he made other 
Princes retain him with great Preſents and Penſions, yet he never engag d the 
King into any Alliance that was not for his Advantage. He was an extraordi- 
nary Miniſter of State, but as a Churchman the Diſgrace of his Profeſſion. 
being lewd and vicious, and exorbitantly proud and oftenſtatious, and indeeg 
the main Debaucher of his Soveraign Maſter. In a Word he had all the Qua- 
lifications neceſſary for a great State's-Man, and all the Vices ordinary in a 
great Favourite. 

During the grand Power of this Cardinal, King Henry's Siſter Margaret 
Queen of Scotland, having marry'd Archibald Douglaſs, Earl of Angus, by 
reaſon of Factions among the Lords of Scotland, was compell'd to fly into 
England with her Husband, and ſeck Protection from her Brother; who aflign' 
her the Caſtle of Harbottle, in Northumberland for her Reſidence, where {he 


King's 
aſures, 
ag reea- 


her and her Husband to come to his Court; and thereupon, with a noble At- 
tendance, Queen Margaret riding upon a white Paltrey, which the Queen of 
England had preſented to her, behind Sir Thomas Parre, pais'd through Lon- 
don to Baynard's Caſtle, and from thence to the Court at Greenwich : But her 
Husband, the Earl of Angus, was ſecretly before departed into Scotland, upon 
which King Henry with ſome Reſentment ſaid Ir was done like a Scot. How- 
ever ſhe was joyfully receiv'd by the King and Queen, and her Siſter Mary 
Queen Dowager of France; who all enjoy'd a Happineſs rare for Princes in 
that Kind, which was to ſce cach other, after they had been once diſpos'd in 
foreign Parts. But as this was a Meeting of three Queens, ſo the Occaſion of 
it proceeded from the Marriage of two of them to inferior Perſons, the Dukeof 
Suffolk and the Earl of Angus. King Henry, for the more Honour of her Ar- 
rival, order'd ſolemn juſts, in which he himſelf was the principal Challenger, 
and overthrew Sir Milliam Kingſton, both Man and Horſe. In the ſame Year 
dy'd Ferdinand King, of Spain, Father to Queen Catharine; for whom King 

enry caus da ſolemn Obſequy to be kept in the Cathedral Church of St. Pauls. 
But the Mourning laſted not long; for it was ſhortly after ſucceeded by the 
Birth of the Princeſs Mary, afterwards Soveraign Queen of England. As to 
Queen Margaret, after ſhe had been a Year in England, the return d into 
Scotland. 

The publick Affairs being now left to the Management of Cardinal Wo!ſey, 
ſeveral great Men began to withdraw themſelves from the Court, as firſt the 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and the Biſhop of Fincheſter, who went and liv'd in 
their reſpective Dioceſſes; next the Duke of Norfolk, who having borrow'd 


Cardinal's Oppoſition to obtain a Remiſſion of it, or otherwiſe to pay it unwe- 


ſoever he acted, that was his Pretence, tho in many Things he rather innovated 
than reform'd; from whence Clamours often aroſe among the People, who un- 
derſtanding nothing ſo much as their Ancient Cuſtoms, ſeldom endure a Change, 
tho' for their real Advantage. In this Year all who manag'd any Mony tor the 
King in the Wars or otherwiſe, were by the Cardinal's Command call'd in 
Queſtion; among whom ſome by Bribery, and ſome by Policy eſcap'd, while 


others 


—— 
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others were condemn'd in great Sums; ſo that he may be ſaid to have ſo much 
of a good Servant, as not to ſuffer any other to deceive his Maſter. 'T'o accom- 


any this Severity alſo, he caus d Perjury to be vigorouſly punith'd, in which 


e is much commended. Some Courts alſo were erected in Favour of poor Peo- 
le, againſt the Oppreſſions of the Great, which at firſt were much frequented; 
— at laſt the People receiving many Delays and Diſappointments in their Suits, 
they left them, and had recourſe to the Common Law, as too much fearing In- 
novations. And the Character of Juſt cannot be deny d to the Cardinal, in all 
Affairs of publick Judicature, of which he was ever apparently ſtudious; ſo 
that where Diſorders were committed, he generally puniſh'd with Severity. 
This he did both in Ecclefiaſtical as well as Civil Affairs, by which means he 
accidentally became a prime Inſtrument in that'great Work of the Reformation 
of the Church; which ſort of Work is oftentimes by the ordering of Providence 
effected by the Hands of wicked and ſcandalous Agents. | 
About this Time there happen'd a great Riot and Sedition in the City of 
London, from ſome Citizens and Apprentices of the poorer Sort, who being 
offended that all their chief Cuſtomers were won from them by the Diligence 
and Induſtry of Strangers, and others pretending to have receivd ſome Affronts 
and Indignities from thein, found ſome Occation to make an Inſurrection againſt 
them; and the rather, becauſe the ſeditious Sermons of one Doctor Bele, by the 


A. D. 
17. 


* 


Inſtigation of John Lincoln a Broker, had not a little incited them. The Ap- 4 Inſarred. 
— — and others being gather d together in great Numbers, began with 9» London. 


reaking open ſome Priſons, from whence they took divers Perſons committed 
thither for abufing and hurting of Strangers: Nor could the Mayor or Sheriffs 
then preſent hinder this Outrage; nor Sir Thomas More, tho much reſpected 
by them, as being late Judge of the Sheriffs Court, and a Native of the City. 
'The Priſoners now let looſe advis'd the Multitude to run to the Houſe of one 
Meutas a French Man, much hated by them; where they killd ſome, chac'd 
the reſt, and plunder dall his Goods; from whence they went to other Strangers 
Houſes which they pillag'd in the like manner. I he Cardinal hearing of this, and 
not being much more in the Peoples Favour than the Strangers, fortify'd his 
Houſe with Men and Ordnance ; but the Lieutenant of the Tower proceeded 
further, and diſcharg'd ſome of the great Pieces among them. This, with the 
Completion of their defign'd Revenge, caus d them about three a Clock in the 
Morning to diſperſe and go home. But on their Way, they were firſt appre- 
hended by the City Officers, and afterwards by ſome Followers ofthe Earls of 
Shrewsbury and Surry, who hearing of this Diſorder, and taking the Inns-of- 
Court Gentlemen with them, clear'd the Streets of this unruly Company. The 
Beginning of the Sedition was hereupon examin'd, and Doctor Be/e and John 


Lincoln ſent to the Tower. About three Days after the Duke of Norfolk 11 ic quells. 


and the Earl of Surry his Son, with about thirteen hundred armed Men, came 
into the City, and joining with the Lord Mayor, proceeded legally againſt the 
chief Offenders, to the 'Terror of the Citizens, who were the more apprehen- 
five, becauſe the Duke of Norfolk, upon the killing of a Prieſt of his, was re- 
ported to have ſaid, I pray God I may once have the Citizens in my Power. 
By the Statute of the Second of Henry the Fifth, they were all found guilty of 
High-Treaſon: But however much Mercy was ſhew'd ; for of two kundred, and 
ſeventy eight Priſoners, only Lincoln and three or four more, "were hang'd 
drawn and quarter'd; and about ten more were hang'd on Gibbets erected in 
the Streets. All the reſt in their Shirts, bound in Ropes and Halters about 
their Necks, were brought to Weftmiſter-Hall, where the King ſate attended 
with his principal Nobility : And when the Cardinal had charg'd them with 
the Greatneſs of their Offence, - they all cry'd out Mercy, Mercy ! upon which 


the King by the Mouth of the Cardinal r them all; which Clemency * 4 
{ 


purchas'd the King no ſmall Love amongſt the People. 
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Grandeur and much Offence, as abridging the Authority of the Biſhops, and ſcandalizing the 


Jever. 


In this ſame Year were the Beginnings of a much more remarkable Commo- 
tion in Germany, which did not only raiſe a grand Fermentation in that 
Country, but in a few Years affected all England, and the greateſt part of 
Chriſtendom. This was in ſome meaſure occaſion d from the mighty Progreſs 
of Selim the Turkiſh Sultan, whoſe powerful Arms Pope Leo propos'd to repel 
with the utmoſt Vigour both by Sea and Land. In order to that he ſent his 
Emiſſaries to all Chriſtian Princes; and to excite the Peoples Devotion, and 
procure their Alms and Benevolence for ſo great a Work, he ſent ſeveral Agents 
to preach Indulgences in every Province. The Conditions of which were, 
that without Diſtinction of Perſons or Sins, whoſoever perform'd certain 
Religious Rites, and paid certain Sums of Mony, ſhould obtain a full Re. 
miſhon of all their Sins, and ſeveral other Benefits beſides. The Management 
and Sale of theſe appear'd very ſcandalous to many good People, but eſpecially 
to a certain Monk nam'd Martin Luther, a Doctor and Reader in Theology in 
the Univerſity of Wittenberg, a Man of a bold Spirit, an impetuous Reſoſuti. 
on, and eloquent Tongue. The Agents had furniſh'd him with ſufficient Mat- 
ter for Reproach: For they made direct Marchandize of what was judg d the 
moſt ſacred Treaſures of the Church; they kept their Courts or Shops rather 
in Taverns, and conſum'd a great part of what they collected in Debaucheries; 
and beſides it was certainly known, that the Pope deſign'd to apply conſidera- 
ble Sums to his own proper Uſe. Now tho it was more agreeable to Reaſon 
and Policy to have remov'd the occaſion of this Clamour; yet Pride and Inte- 
reſt ſo far prevail'd, that by neglecting, and perhaps deſpiſing the Arguments 
of a private Monk, the Conteſt ſoon grew high, and was gradually blown up 
by Declamations, Theſes's, and Books on either Side. Frederick Duke of 
Saxony, whoſe Wiſdom and Virtus was exemplary in Germany, both main- 
tain d and animated Luther, for the Honour of his new Univerſity of Mit. 
tenberg. He at firſt began with propoſing of Doubts, then being hard beſet 
and roughly treated, he engag'd to maintain and make them good; and after- 
wards meeting with greater Severity, he 2 openly to declaim againſt 
the Pope, the Corruptions and Doctrines of the Church of Rome, ſo as to bring 
about that mighty Work of the RE FORMAT ION. Soſmall a Spark as this 

Colliſion firſt made, could never have rais d ſo great a Fire, if the World had not 
been ſtrongly diſpos d to it, by the juſt Prejudice they had conceiv d againſt the 
Popiſh Clergy, whoſe Ignorance and lewd Lives had ſo expos d them to Con- 
tempt and Hatred, that every one was ready to join with ſuch as oppos'd their 
Practices. 

The like Corruptions were at the ſame Time in England, and the Effects of 
theſe great Changes in Religion were ſoon felt in that Country, where now 
Cardinal Wolſey reign'd like a Pope of this other World. For this Year being 
made Legate @ Latere, he was by a Bull from Pope Leo enabled to viſit not 
only Monaſteries, but all the Clergy of England, and to diſpence with Church- 
Laws for one whole Year: Which tho' it gave him great Power, it caus'd 


whole Clergy, who were extreamly defam'd by the Cardinal's Informations. 
And now the Pride and Oſtentation of this Prelate did ſo much increaſe, that 
on ſolemn Feaſt-Days, he would ſay Maſs after the Manner of the Pope him- 
ſelf; not only Bithops and Abbots ſerving him in the Office, but even Earls and 
Dukes giving him Water and the Towel. All which was but a kind of Pre- 
lude to what follow'd: For, erecting a particular Court of Juriſdictions which 
he call d the Legate's Court, and placing in it as Judge one John Allen Doctor 
of Law, a Perſon of Infamy, all manner of Rapines and Extortions were com- 
mitted there. For making Enquiry into the Lives of every Man, no Offence 
eſcap d Cenſure and Puniſhment, unleſs they privately gave Mony: And as 
the Rules of Conſcience are in many Cafes of larger Extent than thoſe of the 
Law, fo he found Means to ſearch into their moſt ſecret Recelles. * 

| under 
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under this Colour, he arrogated a Power to call in queſtion the Exetutors of 


who caſting themſelves at his Feet, were ſeverely 


before. 


phine of France, then not a Year old, and the Princeſs 


thedral. And the Earl of Worceſter, with the Biſhop of Ely, 


Infant Son the Dauphine. 


Wills and Teſtaments. He ſummon'd alſo all ar Perſons whatſoever ; 

- 2 or = d with 
Expulſion, till they had compounded: Beſides all Spiritual Benefits that fell, 
— conferr'd on bis — The Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury underſtand- 
ing how all Orders were thus treated by the Cardinal, went and acquainted 
the King; who reply'd, He ſhould not have heard of it but from him, and de- 
fir'd him 0 go and tell Wolſey, that if any Thing be amiſs, he would amend 
it. Upon which this grave Perſon ſeriouſly admoniſh'd him to be cautious, 
and declar'd That, in concerning himſelf with the Wills of the Dead, he aſ- 
ſum'd a Power not claim d by the Pope himſelf; and his diſpoſing ſome Bene- 
fits in the Gift of the Nobility, he thought was an Uſurpation upon them. All 
the Uſe that Molſey made of this was to hate the Arc -Biſhop, with whom he 
was formerly offended, only becauſe he ſtil d himſelf his Brother, 
ſcription of his Letter: But to prevent any ill Offices from him he temper d his 
Speech for this Time. But ſhortly after his Agent 7obn Allen being accus d 
by one London a Prieſt, it ſufficiently appear'd that all the former Allegations 
againſt Molſey were true; which caus'd the King to rebuke the Cardinal ſo 
ſharply, that after this Time he became better, or at leaſt more wary than 


in the Sub- 


But ſtill the Cardinal loſt no part of his Intereſt or the King's Favour; and 
ſtill retain'd the ſame Reputation and Influence in all foreign Courts, and par- 
ticulary in that of France; between which and that of ugland he manag'd 
Affairs with ſuch a nice Policy, that King Henry once opcnly ſaid, That now 
he perceiv'd Wolſey would govern both. The French Kingat this Time being 
very deſirous to have the City of Tournay reſtor'd to him, by large Preſents and 
larger Promiſes won the Cardinal to move the King in it; who upon his plau- 
fible Perſuaſions was willing to treat about it. Upon which Account the 
French King ſent the Lord Bonguer High-Admiral of France, and the Biſhop 
of Paris, who with an unruly Ketinue of about twelve hundred Men, arriv'd 
in England; and on the twenty ſeventh of September were met at Black-Heath 
by the Earl of Surry, High-Admiral of England, attended with above five 
hundred Gentlemen and others, who conducted them to London, where they were 
lodg'd in Merchant Taylor's-Hall. On the laſt of September, the Ambaſſa- 
dors went to the Court at Greenwich, where after a long Communication, a 
Treaty was at laſt concluded under Pretence of a * between the Dau- 

ry, Daughter to the 
King of England: That in Name of her Marriage Mony, Tournay ſhould be 
deliver'd to the French King, he paying to the King of Exglanu, for the Caſtle 
he had built in that City, 2 hundred thouſand Crowns in twelve Lears: And 
if the Marriage ſhould not take Effect, then Tournay ſhould be again reſtor'd 
to the King of England. Theſe and other Articles being concluded, noble 
Entertainments and great Preſents being made, the Princeſs Mary, of two Ne young Trin. 
Years of Age, was promis d and betroth d to the Dauphine in St. Paul's Ca- 
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. to the French Ambaſſadors, were ſent to require Performance from King 
rancis, who thereupon took his Oath, gave eight Hoſtages for Payment upon 
the Surrender of Tournay, and contracted the Eſpouſals in the Name of his 


In Conſequence of this, on the eighth of February following; the Earl of Vor- 
ceſter deliver d up Tournay to the French King; but before that was perform'd, 
the Cardinal took ſuch Care that he ſhould have an annual Stipend of twelve 
thouſand Livres Tournois, for relinquiſhing the Biſhoprick of that Place. Reg. 22 
Thus was Tournay gain d by the French, and divers concurrent Articles not . 
perform d afterwards: And here it is obſervable that it was fatal to the Princeſs 
Mary to be a kind of Author of the Loſs of all the Engliſb Poſſeſſions in France; — 


Tour- 
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Tournay being reſtor d upon Pretence of Dowry now, and Calais loſt in the 
Time of her Match with King Philip the Second. King Francis having obtain d 
this Point, about the ſame Time aſpir d to another much greater, Which was 
to be Emperor of Germany. For in the Beginning of this Year, the Emperor 
Maximilian dy'd; who having been Knight of the Garter, his Obſequies were 
ſolemnly kept in St. Pauls by King Henry and the Knights of that Society. 
Upon his Death King Francis us d great Endeavours to obtain the Empire; 
Charles xing but after many Contrivances and Struggles, it was given to Charles King of 
of Spain made Spain; for Joy of which ES Solemnities were perform d by the Order of 
e, King Henry, on the ſeventh Day of July. In the fame Month an Enterview 
had been appointed between the Kings of England and France, but the Death 
of the Emperor, and what follow d upon it, caus d it to be deferr d till the 
ſucceeding Year ; both Kings in the mean Time agreeing not to cut off their 
Beards till they ſaw each other. Francis having now a ſecond Son, deſir d 
the King of England to give him his Name; which was kindly acknowledg'q 
and his Name call'd Henry, afterwards King, and ſecond of that Name, Nor 
did Francis omit any thing that might argue his Reſpect; therefore with con- 
tinu'd Gifts he ſollicited Cardinal Molſey, whom he call'd his Father and Couſin, 
ſent Preſents to the Princeſs Mary, and left nothing unattempted which might 
ſecure him on that Side, knowing well how puiſſant an Enemy the new Em- 
peror might prove. Charles on the other Side, conſidering how much it con- 
52 * - cern'd him to keep the Cardinal at his Devotion, ſoon countermin d the French 
French Cg. King in his own way of Bribes and Preſents. Francis fearing the Conſequen- 
ces, timely provided to keep the Scorch his Friends; and tho' it was formerly 
his Motion to compriſe the young King and that Nation in general within 
his League with England, yet now he ſtrove as much to withdraw them: 
Therefore when King Henry ſent to require their Oath to the Treaty, they 
refus d; ſo that all that Buſineſs ended in a Truce only for one Lear: And 
here the Cardinal's extream Ambition began to ſhow it {elf more openly; who 
deſigning to make himſelf Pope, always comply'd with thoſe whom he thought 
his beſt Aſſiſtants. Therefore now that Charles the * was grown the 
more potent; and beſides it being manifeſt that to which Party ſoever King 
Henry inclin d, he would turn the Balance, he hop'd by favouring of Charles 
Wolſcy inclines to obtain his Deſire. Nor wanted he continual Preſents on his Part, which 
moſt 10 6m. were equal if not exceeding the others; ſo that now he rejected the Aſſiſtance 
of Francis, tho he had actually offer'd him the Voices of fourteen Cardinals, 

and chiefly apply'd himſelf to the Emperor. 
A. D. Yet ſtill the Cardinal promoted the Enterview between the two Kings of 
1520 England and France, which was appointed to be betwixt Guiſues and Ardres ; 
1 for having an equal Mixture of Pride and Vanity, he was deſirous of bring- 
Reg. a.. ing and ſecing thoſe two together, whom he was generally thought to govern, 
Preparations He knew alſo that his Preſents would not be ſmall ; therefore he perſuaded 
for rae King Henry to build a new Houſe near Guiſues, as might be worthy of the 
the King: of Reception of two ſuch Monarchs; and to perform this, two thouſand Arti- 
— ant ficers were employ d. He alſo ſummon'd the prime Nobility to attend the 
| King this Journey, with that Splendor which might become Perſons of their 
Dignity ; and becauſe the Duke of Buckingham repin'd at the Expence, it 
prov'd one great Step to his Ruin. For the greater ificence, a King of 
Arms was ſent to the Engliſh on the Part of the French | ag with a Procla- 
mation declaring that in June next, two Kings Henry and Francis, with four- 
teen Aids, would in a Camp between Guiſues and Ardres, anſwer all Comers 
at Tilt, Tourney and Barriers ; and the like Proclamation was made by Cla- 
renceaux in the French Court. Theſe friendly Detiances ftopp'd not here; for 
they were ſent by King Henry to the Low-Countries, Burgundy and Germany, 
and by King Francis into Spain and Italy. And now the Principal Noblemen 
having made themſelves ready to attend their Soveraign Maſter, and none 
more 
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more magnificently than the Duke of Buckingham. The King went to Can- | i 
terbury on the twenty tifth Day of May, deſigning there to keep his Hut- [| 
ſontide. 


In the mean time Charles the Emperor, who much deſir'd to break this de- 

ſign d Enterview, had ſo contriv'd his Voyage from Han, that the Day fol- 

lowing, he himlelf, accompany'd with many Lords and beautiful Ladies, came 
uncxpededly to Dover. The Cardinal hearing of this, poſted away immedi- 1e Engere 
ately to allure him of his Welcome; and the King very early next Day came — 6g Fug 
to Dover Cuſtle, where the Emperor was lodg'd, who met him on the Stairs, coming > ; 
with all the Marks of Courteſie and Affection. Charles hid great Defigns at Englan 
this Time, as well as the French King, therefore he continu'd his Endeavours 

to break this Entervicw, as well as all other Correſpondence with Francis; 

and knowing no Prince could ſo much help or hinder him, as the King of 
England, he offer 4 more advantageous Conditions than Francis had done. 

And to make all the more acceptable, he made large Prelents to the Cardinal, 

promiting upon a Vacancy to make him Pope; and that he might the better 

excecd his Competitor Francis in Preſents, a great Part of the Spoils of Mexico 

had been brought him. As to the Enterview king Heury excus'd himſelf to 

the Emperor, as being ingag'd in Honour to meet Frances ; but as to any 

Treaty, he would be as ſerviceable as he could. From thence then King Henry 

invited him to Canterbury, where he with great Satisfaction ſaw his Aunt 

Queen Catharine; but he was much more affected with the admirable Beauty 

of the Queen Dowager of France, once dclign'd for his Wife; and ſuch patli- 

onate Emotions aroſe in his Mind, that he could not be pertuaded to dance 

with the reſt of the illuſtrious Company. And now having pals'd over the 

hit ſon Holy-Days in theſe Sports and Entertainments which the Ring gave 

him, he departed to Sandwich, took Shipping, and arriv'd at his Native Coun- 

try of Flanders; while King Henry the lame Day pals'd to Dover, and from 

thence with all his noble Train and Company to Calais. | 

On the fourth Day of une, King Henry, with the two Queens and the rest 

of his Jrain, removd to his new built Palace near Cuiſues, being a Square of 

Timber every Side containing three hundred and twenty cighr Foot; the Parts 

of which extraordinary Building, being artificially fram'd in England, were 6 
now put together, and afterwards taken aſunder, and brought home. King 

Francis had another Building to anſwer this, near Ardres, which like the other 

was moſt ſumptuoully furniſh'd. Before the Kings met, the Cardinal went to 

viſit Francis, and to treat with him concerning ſome Particulars relating to 

the Marriage between the Dauphine and the Princeſs Mary, which were toon 
concluded. On the following Day the famous Enterview began with « Signal % A of 
from a Warning-Piece, when both the Kings were mounted, and molt magniti- I 
cently attended. The Meeting of theſe two great and beautiful Monarchs 

was with the Sound of Trumpets, and all the Solemaity that could be invented 

for Perſons of their Rank and Character; and being diſmounted, after mutual 
Embraces, they walk'd Arm in Arm to a Pavilion of Cloth of Gold erected for 

that Purpoſe; where, after they had made their ſeveral Compliments, they took 

leave, and return d to their reſpective Lodgings. Iwo Days after, both Kings 

came to view the Camp or Place of Exerciſe, being three hundred Yards long, 

and a hundred and ſix broad, well ditch'd and fenc'd, with convenient Scaftolds 

on each Side for the Spectators. There were allo {ct up two artificial I'recs, 

with the Arms of the two Kings and their ſeveral Aſliſtants, on which were 

atix'd the Articles of the Juſts, Tourney and Barriers. The Aſliſtants or Sup- 

porters on the Engliſh Side were the Duke of Suffolk, the Marquels Dorſer, 

Sir William Kingſton, Sir Richard Jerwingham, Sir Giles Capel, Mr. Ni 

cholas Carew, and Mr. Anthony Knevet : On the French Side were the Duke 

de Vendoſme, Mr. St. Paul, Mr. de Montmorency, Mr. de Bryon, Mr. de 

$1. Meſme, Mr. de Brucall, and Mr. Tabanes. To encounter theſe many noble 


Per- 
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Perſons and famous Knights come from Foreign Countries; who preſentin 
their Arms to the Heralds, were admitted to the Exerciſe, which was — 
on Monday the eleventh of June, when the Queens and Ladies took their 
Places, and two Kings with their Aſſiſtances enter'd the Liſts after a glorious 
and magnificent manner. We want Room to particularize the Courſes of theſe 
Champions, which are more largely deſcrib'd by Hall and Holling ſhed, it 
may be ſufficient to take Notice that none exceeded, if " x» ty the two Kings, 

The Valour of eſpecially King Henry; who in the ſecond Courſe diſabled Mr. de Grandeville, 

King Henry. and after that ſucceſsfully encounter'd Mr. de Montmorency. This Exerciſe 
continu'd four Days, and on the following Week the Tourney began, in which 
there was a furious Encounter with Swords; yet the two Kings and their Aſſi- 
ſtance beat the Counter-Party to Diſarming; and King Henry particularly got 
that Honour, that a brave French Nobleman with whom he fought, 1 
him with his Horſe as a Gage of his Victory. The next Day King Henry in 
Tourney likewiſe broke the Pouldron of Mr. de Flegranges, and forc'd him to 
depart the Field. The following Day the Barriers began, and after that the 
caſting of Hand-Spears or Darts, with the Target, and fighting with the two. 
handed Sword ; at which ſort of Exerciſe much Commendation was given to 
King Henry, who with a few Strokes diſarmd his Adverſary. Thus with 
variety of Masks, Interludes, Banquetings, and other Entertainments, and af. 
ter many Compliments, Embraces and rich Preſents, the two Kings took their 
Leaves on the twenty fourth Day of June, and King Henry came with all his 
1'rain to Calais. 

Shortly after, the Emperor being at Graveling, with his Aunt the Lady 

Margaret, King Henry at their Requeſt admitted of a ſecond Enterview. And 

The Emperor for that purpole going towards Graveling, the Emperor met him in the way, 

meets bm e and conducted him thither, giving him and the reſt of the Engliſh all that 

good Entertainment ſo ſmall a Place could afford. The next Day; the Empe- 

ror and the Lady Margaret went with King Henry to Calais ; where in the 

midſt of extraordinary Maskings and Entertainments, Buſineſs was not forgot. 

For here all the Articles of the Tripartite League between the Emperor and 

the Kings of England and France were review'd; to which the King of France 

had ſo fully condeſcended, that he ſent Mr. de Roche to the Emperor with 

Letters of Credence, That on the Word of a Prince he would inviolably ob- 

ſerve them all. But he ſoon began to change his Pretenſions, and from this 

preſent Enterview he began to be jealous of King Henry's Proceedings, as judg- 

ing his Affection to himſelf and the Emperor inconſiſtent. King Henry having 

no more Bulineſs at Calais, took his Leave of the Emperor, who made him ſe- 

He returns in veral new Preſents, and ſafely return'd with his Train into England ; having 
ena made a Journey that diſplay'd both his own and the Cardinal's Grandeur. 

% 

A. D. IV. an Things being in a peaceable Poſture, the Do&rines of Luther ar. 

1521. began to ſpread themſelves in many Parts, after an extraordinary manner: And gu” 

Reg. 3. King Henry being at leiſure, and much delighting in Learning, thought he j177 

could not give better Proof either of his Zeal or Education, than to write &, 

againſt Luther, To which alſo he was exaſperated, becauſe Luther had of- 

tentimes ſpoken contemptuouſly of the learned Thomas Aquinas, who was 

ie Kg eſteem d both by the King and Cardinal. He therefore compil'd a Book, where- 

Lale“ in he ſtrenuouſly oppos'd Luther in the Point of Indulgences, Number of Sa- 

craments, the Papal Authority, and other Particulars, to be ſeen in that Work 

of his Entituled De ſeptem Sacramentis. A principal Copy of this being 

richly bound, was ſent to Pope Leo, and preſented by Doctor John Clark, 

Dean of Windſor, the King's Ambaſſador, appearing in a full Contiſtory : The 

Pope knowing the glorious Preſent he brought, firſt gave him his Foot, and 

then his Cheeks to kiſs; then receiving the Book, he promis'd to do as much 


for the Approbation of it to all Chriſtian Princes, as ever was done = 
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St. Auſtin's or St. Ferem's Works; aſſuring him withal, he would beſtow a 

publick Title upon King Henry, in the very next Conſiſtory. This 74 75741 

was done, and his Holineſs gave him the honourable Title of DEF ENDE! — — — 
OF THE FAITH, in a pompous Letter ſignd by himſelf and twenty ſeven He, 
Cardinals: In which the King took great Pleaſure, always affecting it beyond all Defender of 
his other Titles, tho ſeveral of the former Kingsof England had carry d the ſame e Falch. 
Title, as $pe/man informs us. Being thus inclin'd to Learning, the King was much 

courted by all neceſſitous Scholars, who generally over Europe dedicated their 

Books to him, with ſuch flattering Epiſtles, that 1t very much leſſens him to 

ſee how hedelighted in ſuch kind of Extravagances. And indeed of all Things 

Flattery did generally moſt affect him; and no ſort of Flattery pleas d him bet- 

ter than to have his great Learning and Wiſdom commended. And in this, 

his Parliaments, his Courtiers, his Chaplains, Forreigners and Natives, all | 
ſeem'd to vie in their Exceſſes, and came toſpeak to him in a Stile that was 


ſcarce allowable to any Creature, 85 TE” | | 
But none manag'd him with greater Dexterity than the Cardinal, who had 
gain'd ſuch an Aſcendant in the Nation, that he could ſacrifice the greateſt 
Men to his Reſentments; the Force of which were about this Time felt by 
Edward Stafford Duke of Buckingham, eminent both for his high Blood and 
his large Revenues. The Cardinal had long hated him for ſpeaking certain 
detracting Words of him; and it was further ſaid, that the Duke once holding 
the Baſon to the King, the Cardinal, as ſoon as the King had done waſhing, 
dipp'd his Hands into the ſame Water, which rais'd ſuch Indignation in the 
Duke, that he pour'd the Water upon his Feet; and this ſo provok'd the Car- 
dinal that he declar'd He would br upon his Skirts. To make a Jeſt of this 73, Die of 
vulgar Expreſſion, the Duke appear'd before the King the next Day in a Gar- Buckingham 
ment without Skirts, and told his Majeſty That it was by Way of Prevention, 2 2 
which added new Fuel to a Fire that could not be extinguiſh'd without his 
Blood; ſo dangerous it is for great Men to deſcend to Jeſting. To remove all 
Supporters, the Cardinal had caus'd the Duke's chief Friend and Father-in- 
law, the Earl of Northumberland, to be 1 upon ſotne ſuggeſted Crimes; 
and his Son- in- law, the Earl of Surry, to be ſent Deputy into Ireland; ſo that 
his Friends being ſequeſter'd from him, he might be expos'd to the worſt ſort 
of Accuſations. The Duke being in this Condition, the Cardinal treated ſe- 
cretly with one Charles Knevet, whom the Duke had angrily diſmiſs d from 
his Stewardſhip, and who thereupon diſcover'd his late Maſter's Life; con- 
feſling that the Duke by Way of Diſcourſe was accuſtom'd to ſay, That if King 
Henry dy'd without Iſſue, he would obtain the Crown, and that he would pu- 
niſb the Cardinal: Beſides, that he had ſpoken the ſame to George Nevil Lord 
Abergavenny, who had marry'd his Daughter. The Duke being deſeended 
from the Daughter of the youngeſt Son of King Edward the Third, it was | 
thought ſufficient Reaſon for his Accuſation; which was ſo aggravated to | | 
King Henry, that he order'd him to be apprehended and try'd by his Peers, ett | 
and the Duke of Norfolk appomted Lord High-Steward for that Time. Being Treaſon? for 
arraign'd, he was accus'd by Knevet, a Monk call'd Hopkzns, and others, of | 
ſeveral treaſonable Deſigns to obtain the Crown of England; for which he il 
was found guilty of High-Treaſon, and the Duke of Norfo/k with a Flood of 
Tears deliver'd the formal Sentence of Execution. To which the other ſub- 
mitted, but with a Declaration of his Innocence, and Reſolution not to ſue to 
the King for his Life. Whereupon he was brought back to the Tower, where 
all the Favour he receiv'd, was to die the Death of a Nobleman; and be be- 
headed. Thus ended the Duke of Buckingham, much lamented by the People, ,,,,.,...., 
who libel'd the Cardinal for it, as being thought criminal rather through a 
+ Folly and raſh Words, than any real Intention againſt the King's Perſon; and 
therefore not uncapable of Mercy, if he had ſu'd for it in proper Terms. How 
far he was involv'd or purſu'd by his Father's Crimes, in the Reign of Edward 


Oooo the 
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the Fifth, we have no great certainity only we obſerve,that together with this 
Duke, that great Place of High-Conſtable of England remains extinguiſh'd, 
unleſs ſome extraordinary Occaſion revive it. 

About the ſame Time a new War began between two of the principal Mo- 
narchs of Europe, the Emperor and the BY of France; which atdivers Times 
and Places, continu'd near forty Years, and coſt the Lives of above five hun- 
dred thouſand Men. For the compoſing or managing of which, the Cardinal 
was ſent over to Calais, with a ſplendid Attendance of ſeveral Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and many Knights and Gentlemen. Arriving on the ſecond 


wolſey ſent Day of Auguſt, he was met by the Chancellor of France, and the Count De 


Calais. 


Paliſſe, attended with four hundred Horſe, as Ambaſſadors from the French 
King; and the like Number from the Emperor, with Commiſſions to treat and 
conclude of Peace. There were alſo Ambaſſadors from the Pope, whom the 
Cardinal mov'd to have his Holineſs to be a Party alſo in the League; but 
they wanting full Commiſſions, Letters were immediately ſent to Rome about 
that Affair; and 'till Anſwer might be receiv'd, the Cardinal went to Bruges, 
to conſult with the Emperor. After thirteen Days magnificent Entertainment, 
he return'd to Calais; and then immediately proceeded to the Treaty of Peace 
with the French Commiſſioners, but in a colder Manner than before, as having 
his Fervor abated by ſome Tranſactions with the Emperor; ſo that nothing 
material was concluded, but that the Fiſhermen of both Princes might fiſh in 
the Narrow-Seas without Moleſtation, till the End of February following, of 
which he ſent Advice to each Prince. m the Time of the Cardinal's 
Stay at Calais, all Writs and Patents were ſeal d by him at that Place; and 
no Sheriff could be choſen for want of his Preſence, having the great Seal with 


He make: a him, and ſuch a Power as if the King had been there in Perſon. Before he 


private League 
with the Em- 


peror. 


A. 


return d, he made a new and private League with the Emperor, of which the 
Lord Herbert has the Particulars; and intimated to the French King, That he 
doubted whether the King of England would hereafter be as much his Friend 
as formerly. At which, tho King Francis was much offended, yet he (ignify'd 
by his artificial Letters that he would as much as ever continue the King of 
England's Friend: Only he inveigh'd againſt the Cardinal, as a Man of no Fi- 
delity, and withdrew many Penſions granted by him to Engliſh Men. Shortly 
after, Tournay was beſieg' d by the Lord Moncada, a Spaniard ; and tho the 
French ſent great Forces to relieve it, it was ſurrender'd to the Emperor on the 
laſt Day of November. And here in this Year 1521, we may take notice of 
the Invention of Muskets, which Bellay ſays were firſt us'd in this War. In 
the ſame Year, on the firſt of December, dy'd Pope Leo the Tenth; ſome ſay 
out of Joy, and others by Polſon. 

Upon News of this Pope's Death, immediately the Eng/ifs Cardinal aſpir d 


1 to the Tripple Crown; and ſent Dr. Pace, Dean of St. Pauls with all Speed 


to Rome, to uſe all poſſible Means to make him Pope. At the ſame Time he 


Reg. * - Wrote earneſt Letters to the Emperor Charles, firſt reminding him of his Pro- 


He aſpires to 
the Papacy: 


miſe to him; next repreſenting to him how unjuſt and factious it would be 
in him, openly to have a Pope of his own nominating; and ſince it was the 
Place of King Henry to be Arbiter of Chriſtendom, it would be his alſo to be 
the chief Inſtrument of it, if he were elected. Some other Reaſons Pace alſo 
was order'd to give among the Cardinals at Rome, where he was to repreſent 
how much occaſion of Calumny the Lutherans and other Enemies of the 
Church would find, if an unfitting Choice were made at this Juncture; which 
muſt follow, if any belonging to Charles or Francis were elected. The Car- 
dinal alſo did not forget Francis, to whom Indifferency, if not Favour was 
promis'd, in caſe he were Pope; which was more than he could hope for any 


But is diſap- other Way. But before Pace could arrive at Rome, Adrian Cardinal of Tor- 


ported, 


toſa, and Tutor to Charles the Emperor, was choſen Pope on the ninth of 
January; tho' not with ſuch an univerſal Conſent, but that Cardinal * 
| ha 
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had ſometimes nine, ſometimes twelve, and ſometimes nineteen Voices. Pace, 
upon this Diſappointment, having ſecond Inſtructions to countenance his Im- 
ployment, departed to Venice, where he mediated a Peace between the Empe- 
ror and the Venetians; urging them to join with him and the King of England 
againſt King Francis, who had firſt broken the common Peace, made 1512, 
in which the State of Venice was compris d. But the Venetiaus, being in- 
gag d to Francis, only took Time to adviſe upon it. 8 by 

In the mean Time King Francis, not being Ar to war with 
King Henry, continu'd for ſome Time his ſmooth Letters to the Cardinal; 
but at length between Impatience, and Hopes to give a great Diverſion in Scot- 
land and Ireland, he began to declare himſelf, Therefore, his Subjects having 
made ſome Attempts upon the Engliþ Merchants, when Satisfaction was re- 
quir'd, he deferrd, or rather deny'd Reparation; which particular Inſults 
were accompany'd with a main Breach of Treaty, as King Henry alledg'd. 
For the Duke of Albany, who ought to have continu'd in France, was now The French 
after five Years Abſence return d to his Charge in Scotland; and the Engliſh d, Wet | 
Merchants diſcovering an approaching Storm, withdrew their Effects from — 
France, and the Scholars their Perſons and Studies from Paris. King Fleury 
alſo wrote ſharply to Francis, declaring, That whatever Excuſes he made for 
ſending over the Duke of Albany, he knew nothing was done without his Di- 
rection; and that it was the Manner of his Country to make Pretenſions; re- 

roaching him alſo with Breach of his Oath. Francis inrag'd at this rough 

— objected the laſt Year's ſecret Treaty at Bruges with the Em- 
peror, requiring King Henry to declare himſelf; and caus d all the Remainder 
of the Engliſh Merchants Goods to be ſeiz d, eſpecially thoſe at Bourdeaux, 
where they had both paid for their Wines, and Cuſtom for them. King Hlen- 
ry upon this confin d the French Ambaſſador to his Houſe, and ſecur d all the 
French and Scotch in his Kingdom for a Time, or 'till they had paid pecuni- 
ary Mulcts; and the Vice-Admiral Sir William Fitz-Williams was order'd to 
Sea with a ſtrong Fleet, to fecufe the Engliſh Merchants, and take what French he 
could. Moreover becauſe the French deny d the reſt of the Mony due, and detain'd 
the French Queen's Dower, the King caus'd the French Hoſtages to be kept un- 
der a ſtricter Guard, without uſing further Rigour; and becauſe Francis had 
urg d him to declare himſelf, he ſent over Clarenceaux his Herald, declaring, 
That ince Francis was the Infringer of the common Peace, the King of En- 
gland muſt join with the Emperor againſt him. Upon which Ambailadors were 
recall'd on both Sides, and War expected. Howbeit, as the Lord Brook, 
Sir Edward Poynings, Sir John Peachy, and Sir Edward Belknap, all brave 
Commanders, dy'd about this Time, of Poiſon or a Peſtilential Air, fo 
King Henry loſt thoſe whoſe Service he now moſt needed. | 

Still the Cardinal kept up his Reputation to the Height, and perform'd ſe- 
veral popular Acts; and as the Manner of the moſt ſubtle Favourites is uſually 
to do great rather than good Actions, ſo this Cardinal by the perpetual Varia- 
tion he ſeem'd to cauſe in the Affairs of Chriſtendom, not only held the Minds 
of the People in Suſpence, but render'd his Counſels more conſiderable to the 
King, than if he had purſy'd any one ſingle Way. The laſt Change of which 
he was Author, had its Beginning at Bruges, where among other 'Things the 
Emperor reſolv'd to repair to England, particularly to conſult King Henry 
concerning the Affairs of Europe, and to treat of a e between him and 
the King's Daughter the Princeſs Mary; and laſtly, which was a ſingular Plea- 
ſure to = Henry, be perſonally inſtalld of the Order of the Garter at Wind- 
ſor, while he himſelf ſate there as Chief. And now for the more magnificent 
Reception of the Emperor, the Marqueſs Dorſet was ſent to Calais, and the 
Cardinal with a glorious Train to Dover; where upon the twenty ſixth Day of The emperor 
May he aſſur d that Prince of his Welcome, which King Henry in Perſon toon —_ _> 
after confirm d. From hence r conducted him to his Palace at Green. 

000 2 wich, 
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wich, where the Queen his Aunt receiv'd him with extraordinary Joy, Here 
to honour the Emperor's Preſence, Royal Juſts and Tournies were appointed: 
where the King, the Earl of Devonſbire, and ten Aſliſtants, bravely kept the 
Place againſt the Duke of S»folk, the Marqueſs Dorſet, and ten other Afjj. 
ſtants on their Part. On the ſixth of June the King and Emperor, with all 
their Trains rod into London, where the City receiv'd them with all the Or- 
naments and Magnificence of a Coronation; and the Emperor was lodg'd at the 
Black-Fryars,and all his Lords in the new Palace of Bridewell. On II hit. Sunday 
the King and Emperor rod to the Cathedral of St. Paul's, where the Cardinal 
ſung High-Maſs with an unuſual Pomp; in the Beginning of which two Ba- 
rons gave him Water; after the Goſpel, two Earls; and at the laſt Lavatary 
two Dukes held the Baſon, which rais d the Indignation of ſome of the Spaniards. 
After many Entertainments, they both repair d to Windſor, where on the 
He i ina Dineteenth Day of June, the Emperor wearing the Robes of the Order, and 
Knight of the fitting in his Stall, accompany d the other Knights in all his Rites and Cere. 
Garter, monies uſual at that Time. Which being done, the two great Monarchs re- 
ceiv'd the Sacrament together, and ſwore upon the Holy Evangeliſts to obſerve 
the League concluded between them: The Subſtance of which was, That they 
ſhould unite their Powers againſt King Francis, and that the Emperor ſhould 
marry the Princefs Mary, when ſhe ſhould be at a proper Age. Beſides which, 
the Emperor gave his Oath to ſave King Henry harmleſs for all the Sums of 
Mony and Penſions, which were or ſhould be due to him from King Francis, 
upon former Agreements. 

Shortly after the Emperor took his leave of the King, and repair'd to South- 
ampton, where the Earl of Surry the Engliſh Admiral attended as his Convoy, 
who by a particular Patent had alſo been conſtituted Admiral to the Em- 
peror, on the eighth Day of June. This Earl having accepted of that Ho- 
nour by King, Henry's Conſent, landed his Men in ure? near Cherbourg; 
and having deſtroy'd the adjacent Parts, all but religious Houſes, he return'd 
to Portland. From whence ſetting Sail a ſecond Time, he landed near Mor- 
lais in Bretaign, and with ſeven thouſand Men march'd thither z where he for- 
tunately enter'd the Town, which was ſoon plunder'd and burnt, and a rich 
Booty carry'd to the Fleet. After which the Earl caus d ſixteen or ſeventeen 
French Ships, which he found on the Coaſts, to be burnt: And then leaving 
his Vice-Admiral to ſcour the Seas, he made certain Knights for their good 

He is convoy Services, and return'd to Southampton, from whence he ſafely convoy d the Em. 
6y the Engliſh wk to his Kingdom of Spain. In the mean Time divers inferior Exploits paſs d 
Admirals between the Garriſons of Calais and Boloign, in which the French were for the 
* moſt Part Loſers. Likewiſe at the ſame Time the Lords Roſs and Dacres of 
the North, appointed to keep the Borders againſt Scotland, burnt the Town 

of Kelfie and fourſcore Villages, and overthrew eighteen Towers of Stone, 

with all their Bulwarks. Shortly after the Duke of Albany, being eſtabliſh'd 

Governor of Scotland, rais'd an Army of eighty thouſand Men, as ſome write, 

with which he approach'd the Borders, but made no Invaſion, concluding that 

the Name of ſuch an Army would territie the Eng/iſh. But this did not hinder 

the Marqueſs Dorſet from entering into Tiuidale, and to Galloway, where lic 

2 many Towns and Villages, and carry d away four thouſand Head of 

tt le. 

Theſe Warlike Exploits being expenſive, oblig'd the King to make uſe of 

his Subjects Affections; the better to underſtand which, he caus d a general Mu- 

ſter or Deſcription to be made of all his Kingdom, commanding that each hundred 

ſhould certifie the Names of all above ſixteen Years of Age: That they ſhould re- 

The Xine to Pair to a certain Place aſlign'd with their Arms, declare their Names, their 
raiſe Mony 5 Pariſhes, the Lords and Parſons of each Town, the Worth of the Lands and 
makes a Sur. Benetices, and alſo the Eſtates and Revenues, as well as the Employments and 


— 8 Occupations of every particular Perſon: So that this Survey was almoſt in the 


Nature 
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Nature of another Domeſday Book. The King 1 to find his Kingdom 
ſo ſtrong and wealthy ; yet as he was not ready for a Parliament, he borrow d of 
the Citizens of London twenty thouſand Pounds, and ſent Privy Seals to ſeveral 
other rich Perſons of the Kingdom; in conſequence, of which, he demanded a 
Joan of the Tenth of the 'Temporalty, and a Fourth of the Spiritualty : All 
which extraordinary Ways of furniſhing the preſent Neceſlities yet ended in a 
Parliament the next Year. The King having thusrais'd ſome Mony, proclaim'd 
open War againſt France, unleſs that King made Peace with the Pope or Em- 
peror; and accordingly commanded the Earl of Surry, after his Attempts by 
Sea, to go over to Calais, and with convenient Forces to join with Florence 
4 Egmond, General of the Emperor's Troops. Theſe meeting between Ardres 
and St. Omers, ſpoil'd and burnt all the Villages in their hs till they came 
to Heſdin, in which the French had put a ſtrong Garriſon. But Autumn be- 
ing far advanc'd, and the Weather unſeaſonable, they only could take the 
Town; the Caſtle being too ſtrong to be attempted at this Seaſon. They march d 
therefore towards Dourlans, which they took and burnt, with all the adjoin- 
ing Villages. The Seaſon ſtill continuing foul, and the Engliſh very unhealth- 
ful, the Army diſſolv'd, and the ſooner becauſe the two Generals could not 
agree about their Deſigns. Yet before the Earl of Surry departed, he burnt 
arquiſe, and ſome other Places near the Engliſh Pale; after which he return d 
home, and gave the King an Account of his Expedition. 


By the Methods of the Cardinal, as it is believ'd, Parliaments had been diſ- A. D. 


us'd for about ſeven Years; but now it was thought neceſſary to call one upon 


the fifteenth of April, to be held at the Black-Fryars in London; and here the 1523. 


Cardinal took care that the Spiritualty ſhould lead the Way. The Buſineſs of a Reg. 5. 
Subſidy therefore being brought into the Convocation, in general met with a { Ter 


fair Paſſage; yet Fox m_ of Wincheſter, and Fiſher Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
Ta 


and Phillips a Canon of Paul's, oppos'd it. But the induſtrious Cardinal 
ſilencing ſome, and cauſing others to abſent themſelves, ſo far prevail'd, that 
one half of the Spiritual Revenues for one Year was granted, to be paid in five 
Years following. From hence the Cardinal went to the Houſe of Commons, 
where in an eloquent Oration, Breach of Faith was charg'd upon the French 
King, upon the League ſworn for the general Peace of Chriſtendom : And be- 
ſides, the Default of Payment for Towrnay, and other Matters were objected z 
ſo that the King could do no leſs in this publick Cauſe, than join in War againſt 
him with Charles the Emperor. And becauſe the Charge of it was judg'd to 
amount to eight hundred thouſand Pounds, it was requir'd that the foreſaid 
Sum might be rais'd out of the Fifth of every Man's Lands and Goods to be 
aid in four Years. This being propos d, the next Day Sir Thomas More, Spea- 
er of the Houſe, enforc'd this Demand, demonſtrating how it was not unrea- 
ſonable on this important Occaſion, to pay four Shillings in the Pound. To 
this many Replies were made, and Obje&ions rais d; and it was alledg'd, That 
of the thirteen thouſand Pariſhes then in England, the greateſt Part of them 
could not regularly produce a hundred Marks. At laſt, after ſome Debate and 
Contention, it was agreed that every Man's Eſtate of twenty Pound 


ear] » Aids grante 
ſhould pay two Shillings in the Pound; and from twenty Pound a — — . — 


wards to forty Shillings, one Shilling in the Pound; and under forty Shillings, France. 


every Head of ſixteen and upwards ſhould pay four Pence, in two Years. The 
Cardinal hearing no more intended, with great Warmth enter d the Houſe of 
Commons, and told that great Aſſembly, That he deſir'd to reaſon with thoſe 
who oppos'd his Demands; but being anſwer'd, That it was the Order of that 
Houſe to hear, and not to reaſon but among themſelves, the Cardinal departed 
without Satisfaction. Yet by the liberal Motion of ſome, thoſe of fifty Pounds 
Land and upwards, were induc'd to add one Shilling more, for three Years to 
come; which at length being continu'd to the fourth Year, was all that could 
be obtain d. In this Parliament a College of Phyſicians was erected, and many 


Pri- 
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Privileges granted to the Members of it: And alſo an Act paſs'd, That the 
King ould have Authority for Life by his Letters Patents to reverſe and an- 
nul all Attainders of High- Treaſon, and to reſtore their Heirs, &. As there 
had been no Parliament call'd for ſeven Years before this, ſo by the Cardinal's 
Means, there was none ſummon'd for ſeven Years after. Then by Vertue of 
his Legantine Authority, the Cardinal diſſolvd the Convocation at St. Pauls, 
convok'd by the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and call d him and all the Clerg 
to St. Peter's at Meſiminſter; but we do not find any thing material trarſ- 
acted. | 
In the mean Time the Scots, joining with the French, began apain to 
threaten the Engliſh Nation; but after ſome Struggles, they were ſo diſcou- 
rag d, that a ſhort Truce was made between the two Kingdoms. This gave 
King Henry Opportunity of proſecuting more important affairs in Foreign 
The King of Countries. But before he could bring them to any great Effect, Chriſtian the 
2 Second, King of Denmark, being by his Subjects expelld his own Country, 
. came from Flanders into England with his Queen, and a ſmall Retinue ſuita- 
ble to their Misfortunes. 'This did not hinder them from tinding a Reception 
worthy of their Quality; and Queen Catharine, being Aunt to the other of 
Denmark, took particular Compaſſion on them. I heretore after all manner of 
Royal Entertainment, for the Space of about three Weeks, and divers rich 
Preſents beſtow'd upon them, they thought fit, upon ſome new Hopes of Re- 
covering their Kingdom, to return into Flanders. 
And now King Henry began to ſhew himſelf more and more vigo- 
rous againſt the French; and in the Month of Auguſt ſent over the Duke 
4n Army ſent of Suffolk, attended by the Lords Montague, Herbert, Ferrers, Mowney, 
der the Duke Sands, Berkley, and Powis, with divers other Knights and Gentlemen, and 
Suffolk. about thirteen thouſand Men. With this ſmall but ſelect Army the Duke 
march'd from Calais into the Enemy's Country, and took ſeveral inferior 
Places; then joining with the Emperor's General Florence a Agmond, the Ar- 
my amounted to twenty thouſand ſtrong ; yet it being near the End of Sep- 
tember, and the Weather more unſeaſonable than uſual for that Month, it was 
difficult to perform any great Action. King Henry order d them to begin with 
Boloign; but the Imperialiſts alledg'd it was impregnable, and that for enter- 
ing France, it was better to coaſt the River Somme; which they did, with De- 
ſign to come to Battel. But finding no Forces in the Field, they beſieg d Bray 
on the River Somme, in which Place was a ſtrong Garriſon; but a Breach be- 
ing made by the Engliſb, and furiouſly attack d, the Governor ſet Fire to the 
Town, and fled over the Bridge with the Remainder of his Men, with great 
Loſs. From hence paſſing over the Somme, they march'd towards Roye, taking 
ſome leſſer Places by the Way. This Town being fummon'd, and promiting 
to yield, Sir Richard Cornwall with four hundred Men was ſent to take Pol- 
ſeſſion of it. From thence the Army advanc'd towards Montdidier, being op- 
pos'd in the way by two Commanders, who were at laſt taken Priſoners, with 
ſome others of Note. In Montdidier there was a Garriſon of twelve hundred 
Men, under the Command of Roche-baron; but after ſome few Hours Dit- 
charge of the Cannon, ag capitulated and ſurrender d. The Duke with his 
Army had now paſs d the River Oyſe, and was come within eleven Leagues of 
Paris it ſelf ; which threw the Citizens into a terrible Conſternation. Nor 
could the Arrival of Monſ. 4e Vendoſme with ſome Forces, cure them of their 
Fears. But the Seaſon being far advanc'd, and the Weather ſo extreamly 
cold, that almoſt all the Corn in France was frozen and deftroy'd this Year, 
the Army was forc'd to return; eſpecially fince the Lady Regent in the Low- 
Countries withdrew the Pay from her Soldiers, and let all the Charge fall upon 
King Henry. However they took the Caſtle of Bonchain near the Emperor's 
Territories, before they broke up; which notwithſtanding, with the other 
Places, was ſoon recover'd by the French. Thus ended this Year's Campaigns 
to 
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to the Diſſatis faction of King Henry, it being more to the Terror of France, 
than the Advantage of England, 2 e 
King Francis was at the ſame time turning his Forces againſt Italy, when 

on the fourteenth Day of September Pope Adrian 8 » by Polſon as it was 
believ'd. The News of this rous d the Ambition of Cardinal //olſey, who by wolſey « fe. 

Letters to King Henry humbly intreated him to aſliſt him to the utmoſt in Fred * 
this important Affair, and likewiſe to write with his own Hand to the Empe- Fapacy in vain. 

ror for his Intereſt in this Matter. But notwithſtanding all theſe Endeavours, 

the Emperor a ſecond Time fail'd him, and Julio de Medici was made Pope, 

by the Name of Clement the Seventh: Upon which, Molſey artificially dif- 

ſembling his Reſentments, thought fit in Juſtification of his Merits to write 

again to the King, declaring, That the ElefFion was not ſo clearly carry d, 

but that many of the Cardinals were for him; tho by reaſon of his Abſence, 

and the dangerous State of Italy, which call for preſent Remedies, they in- 
ſiſted on the other. Whereupon it was thought fit by the King and Cardinal 

to diſpatch an Embaſſie to the new Pope, to congratulate his Election, and to 

deſire him to continue his former Diſaffection to France, and to give publick 
Teſtimonies of it according to the Greatneſs of the Power inveſted in him. 

The Cardinal alſo, by a particular Diſpatch, deſir'd Richard Pace, then at 

Rome, to procure an Enlargement of his Legantine Authority ; proteſting, 

That by reaſon of the King's Prerogative and other Cauſes, it was not 4 

thouſand Ducats yearly to him; yet if his Power and Faculties might be en- 

creas'd, it ſhould be thankfully acknowledg'd. To all which Pope Clement 
condeſcended, and the Legantine Power, which formerly had been granted 

only for five Years at a Time, was now by a new Precedent given him for He gt hi, 
Term of Life. Thus, to comfort him after his Repulſe at Rome, the Cardi- , eg. 
nal had a Kind of a Papal Authority in Eng/and'; of which he made the utmoſt 

Uſe. For forming vaſt Things in his Mind, and deſigning two famous Col- 

leges to be erected, one at his native Place Ipſwich, and the other at Oxford, 

towards the carrying on of thoſe Works, he ſoon procur'd a Bull from the His v Pe- 
Pope to ſuppreſs ſeveral of the leſſer Monaſteries in England. In this he met Ic. 

with ſome Difficulties from the King; but Henry, who often wanted Mony, 
conſidering, that if for his urgent Occaſions he was oblig'd at any Time to 

ſeize on the other Religious Houſes, he might this way diſcover how the People 

ſtood affected, at laſt granted his Requeſt. And King Henry thus concurring 

with the Pope, who in Favour of the Cardinal gave way to this Suppreſſion, 

that Overture was firſt made, which being afterwards purſu'd by the King's ſole 
Authority, became the final Ruin of all the Monaſteries in England. 

The Scots, the ancient Confederates of the French, began again to threaten A. I. 

the Engliſh Nation under the Conduct of the Duke of Albany, who had lately 

been in France, and now approach'd the Engliſb Borders, with a numerous 5 4. 
Army. Hearing that the Earl of Surry, now by his Father's Death Duke of Reg. 16. 
Norfolk, was aiming againſt him with a mighty Power, he ſent an Herald to 

him, promiſing upon his Honour to give him Battel, and if he took him Pri- Attions with 
ſoner, to give him good Quarter: To which the Engliſh Duke ſeverely an- “ Scots. 
ſwer'd, That he would not fail to ſtand Battel; but if he took him Priſoner, 

the Quarter he would give him ſhould be to cut off his Head, and ſend it 
for a Preſent to his Maſter the King of England. The Engliſh Forces lyin 

at Alnewick, were join'd by the Earls of —— and Weſtmorland 

the Lords Clifford, Dacres, Lumley, Ogle and Darcy, with many Knights 

and Gentlemen; in all compoſing an Army of about forty thouſand Men. In 

October the Duke of Albany ſent two or three thouſand Men over the Water 

to beſiege the Caſtle of Marte; who by the Battery of their Ordnance won 

the outward Work call'd the Barnekins; and continuing their Batteries won 
the ſecond Work; but then Sir Milliam Liſle; Governor of the Caſtle 


„ fally'd 
out with thoſe few he had left, and bravely repell'd the French Soldiers From 
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the Place, with the Deaths of three hundred of them : A memorable Service 
for which the Duke of Norfolk afterwards gave him particular Thanks. This 
brave Duke would gladly have follow'd his Enemies to their own Country, 
but only his Commiſſion was to defend Englanu, and not to invade Scotland. 
| Shortly after, Queen Margaret, Mother to the young King of the Scots, ſent 
to her Brother King Henry, for a Ceſſation of Arms till they might conveni- 
ently have a further Communication; which being granted, the Engliſß Arm 
broke up, and the Duke of Norfolk return d to Court. In the latter End of 
the Year, and the Beginning of the next Ambaſſadors from Scotland did ne- 
gotiate a Peace, and ſhewing that the Lords of Scotland were content to re- 
linquiſh the French, upon Condition that a Marriage might be ſecur'd between 
their young King and the Princeſs Mary; but they requir'd that the Promiſe 
by which ſhe was ingag d to the Emperor, might firſt be diſcharg d. King 
Henry anſwer'd he would firſt confer with the Emperor about it, and therefore 
4 Truce bon nothing was concluded at this Time but a Truce for three Years and a half. 
cluded with The Emperor hearing of this Treaty, diſpatch'd an Embaſſie from Flanders to 
_ require that the Princeſs Mary might be deliver'd to him, promiſing hereupon 
to declare her Empreſs, and make her Governor of the Lou-Countries; her 
Dower was alſo requir'd to be paid immediately, and that King Henry in Per- 
ſon would the next Year invade the Kingdom of France. 
But before King Henry could give a perfect Anſwer to theſe Particulars, 
there happen'd a remarkable Change of Affairs, which did not only affect the 
Kingdom of France, but had an Influence upon a great Part of Europe. King 
Francis had this Year vigorouſly purſu'd his warlike Deſigns in Italy, in order 
to recover the Dukedom of Milan; and becauſe the Duke of Bourbon, out of 
reat Diſguſt, had revolted from him, and was made General of the Emperor's 
— in Italy, King Francis warmly purſu'd him, and cloſely beſieg'd him 
in the City of Pavia. This Duke had alſo receiv'd particular Incourage- 
ment, and conſtant Pay from the King of England; but by means of the am- 
bitious Cardinal, who had ſecret Reſentments againſt the Emperor, the Pay 
was ſuddenly ſtopp'd or withdrawn. This hapning at the Time when the 
Duke was beſieg d by the French King in Pavia, it drove him to ſuch a De- 
gree of Fear and Deſpair, that he reſolv'd upon a moſt dangerous Eſcape. In 
| the midſt of a dark Night he order'd Part of his Men to attack the Beſiegers 
on the weakeſt Side of the Town, while he ſally'd privately out of a Poſtern 
on the contrary Side, The Watch being ſlender, and the Soldiers in a ſecure 
Sleep, a mighty Terror aroſe, in which the Beſiegers turn'd their Ordnance to 
the Place of the Outcry, when as ſuddenly Bowden gaining upon their Backs, 
won all their Artillery, diſcharg'd them againſt. their Owners, ſlew their Sol- 
Francis the diers, cut down their Tents, and laſtly by the Vice-Roy of Naples, the French 
pl mag „King himſelf was taken Priſoner in the Field : Behaving himſelf with the 
by the Im;e- Courage and Bravery of a Monarch, both before and during his Captivity. This 
rialſts. remarkable Accident happen d on the twenty fourth Day of February 1 52%. 


AD King Henry had now a greater Opportunity than ever of exerting his M 
1525. Power, and diſplaying his Grandeur in the general Affairs of Europe; yet he Hal 
Reg. “ Was very cautious how to proceed upon ſo unexpected a Change. When the . 
eg. 17. News was brought to England, in Council it was thought fit the King ſhould _ 
, comply with his Confederate Charles, in giving ſome publick Demonſtration 
King Henry's Of Joy. Therefore the King giong+to St. Paul's, and cauſing a Mals to be 
Proceedings ſung in a more ſolemn Manner than ordinary, ſeem'd to celebrate the Victory; 
Wee tho inwardly he was not ſo well ſatisfy'd with it: For, as he conſider'd the 
Emperor now grown to a Greatneſs ſcarce allowable with Reaſon of State, or 
due Terms of Neighbourhood, he deliberated with his Council what was moſt 
ptoper to be done next. Whereupon it was thought fit immediately to ſend Am- 


baſladors into Spain, to repreſent to the Emperor, How that this War being 
| made 
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© made at a common Charge, it was reaſonable that both ſhould receive the 
Fruit of it: That the Part to which the King of England pretended, was In- 
© heritance in France, which he deſir d might be rcſtor'd ; in which the Emperor's 
© beſt Aſſiſtance could not be doubted, both becauſe it was juſt in it ſelf, andagree- 
able to their late Treaty; by Vertue of which he was to require the Emperor to 
proceed in levying Forces againſt France, in which his Majeſty would likewife 
* concur. Nor was it to be doubted that the Emperor would decline this Mo- 
tion, ſince he himſelf would finally reap the Benefit of it; for as his Majeſty 
vas reſolv'd to ratifie and confirm the intended Match between the Emperor 
and the Princeſs Mary, who was Heir not only to the Crown of England, 
but to all the Titles in France, ſo all at laſt would devolve upon him; 
< which therefore might be thought ſo advantageous, that he could not think 
it unreaſonable to deliver up King Francis into his Majeſty's Hands, upon 
« conſigning the Princeſs to his. This Advice being approv'd by all, an Em- 
baſſie was diſpatch'd into Hain; in which it was further offer d, That the Prin- 
ceſs Mary ſhould be deliver'd into the Emperor's Hands, upon proper Conditi- 
ons. But the Emperor being reſolv'd that none ſhould partake of the Profit or 
Honour of the late Victory, the Embaſſie found no real Reception in Spain; 
upon which King Henry return d to that brave and wiſe Reſolution he had # Grave Re 
formerly taken, to make himſelf Arbiter of Chriſtendom, and to punith him“ 
who interrupted the publick Peace. Io which he had alſo many other Induce- 
ments: For the Lady Margaret of Flanders, who by Articles was to have rais'd 
Forces againſt the French, began already to treat with them for an Accommoda- 
tion; and when Demand was made for the Payment of the Mony lent to the 
Emperor in his greateſt Neceſſity, nothing was return d but a dilatory Excuſe. 
Nor was the King ignorant of the Treaty which the Emperor had already begun 
for the ranſoming of Francis; of a Match propos d with Iſabella Princeis of 
Portugal, which reflected on his Daughter's Reputation. Laſtly the Pope's 
Breve, repreſenting the Danger of Chriſtendom from the increaſing Proſperit 
of the Turks, had ſo prevail'd with King Henry, that he thought fit to lay 
aſide all Ambition to recover his Inheritance in France, and to endeavour ſor an 
Univerſal Peace. 

In Purſuance of this laudable Deſign, as the Remembrance of the obliging 
Enterview between King Henry and Francis did not operate a little, ſo the Re- 
putation that the latter had gain'd by his Courage in this laſt Action, had kind- 
led in our generous King's Mind a compaſſionate Zeal for his Delivery. There— 
fore at the Requeſt of the King of France's Mother, who had niuch diſpos'd 
King Henry to return to his ancient Friendſhip, he ſent particular Orders to , unn 
his Ambaſladors in Hain, to intercede for the Liberty of King Francis; who releaſe the 
had already begun the Way in a particular Letter to the Emperor, in which he French Nux. 
declar'd, That the greateſt Comfort he found in this abandon'd Condition, was 
his falling into the Hands of ſo generous a Prince, who would not oblige him 
to what might be unjuſt to require, or impoſſible to perform: That he there- 
Fore hop'd ſufficient Security would be accepted for his Freedom, ſince inſtead of 
detaining an unuſeful Priſoner, he ſhould make a King his Slave; when it 
was more advantageous to have him a faithful Friend, than to ſuffer him to 
die in Deſperation. None yet was ſo vigilant and intentive in this Affair, or 
the general Good of the Kingdom, as Madam Loviſe, his Mother and Regent 
of France, who by many forcible and reiterated Embaſlies, drew moſt of the 
Chriſtian Potentates and Republicks to favour the Deliverance of her Son. The 
Emperor finding ſuch powerful Interceſſions, of his own Accord ſent ſome Pro- 
poſitions and Articles to the Captive King; ſome of which were ſo hard and 
diſpleaſing to him, that he is ſaid to have drawn his Dagger, cry ing, 1t is 
beiter for a King of France t die after this Manner; but was prevented from 
uſing it by one of his Attendants. Yet to gratifie the Emperor, he gave Or- 
der that two of the chief Priſoners, mention d in the Propoſals, ſhould be ſet 
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at Liberty. And after that new Conditions were offer'd the Emperor, which 
tho advantageous in themſelves, yet ſeveral Objections were rais d againſt them, 
and nothing was concluded. About this Time the Emperor holding his Cor. 
tes or Parliament at Toledo, among other Things it was petition d by the Eſtates 
aſſembled, that *the Emperor being now of Age to marry, ſhould take to his 
Wife 1/abella the Infanta of Portugal, and not the Princeſs Mary of England: 
which was very agreeable to the Mind of him, who now aſpir'd to univerſa] 
Monarchy. 
The French King being weary of his Reſtraint in Italy, at length procur d 
himſelf to be remov'd into Spain, reputing his Change of Priſon as a ſecond 
Liberty. Being brought to Madrid, he fell ſo dangerouſly fick, that the Phy- 
ſicians had little Hopes of his Life, unleſs the Emperor would be pleag'd ſpee- 
dily to viſit him; upon whoſe Viſitation, in which there was a pathetick En- 
terview, he ſoon recover'd his Health, tho not immediately his Strength. Here 
new Propoſitions were made for his Deliverance, and new Objections were 
rais'd againſt them. In the mean Time the Pope, the Venetians and Princes 
of Italy, leagu'd together in Defence of the common Cauſe againſt the Empe- 
ror, and invited King Henry into the Treaty; nor did it leſſen their Suſpicion 
of Charles's aiming at univerſal Monarchy, becauſe upon his taking Francis 
i Priſoner, he wrote to the King of Eng/and and Princes of Italy, That he ſhould 
not take it well if any of them diſturb d the Dominions of Francis, ſince being his 
Priſoner, he could do no leſs than protect him againſt all others. Madam Lo- 
viſe the French Regent continu'd her Meſſages to King Henry, to procure his 
He makes a Alliſtance for the Redemption of her Son; till at length a Treaty for that Pur- 
Treaty with poſe was concluded at Moore, Aug uſt the thirticth, in which was to be an Amneſt 
FO of all Injuries done in the late Wars between Eng/andand France, and other Arti- 
cles confirm d. And by another Treaty this Year at Lyons, the Regent oblig'd her 
ſelf to pay all the Arrears due to King Henry's Siſter Mary, by Vertue of her 
Marriage with Lewis the Twelfth, and alſo to ſuffer her to enjoy her Jointure 
without Moleſtation, At length the Emperor concluded a Match with his 
Neice Iſabella of Portugal; alledging for his Excuſe to King Henry, That at 
the Petition of his States aſſembled at 1 oledo he had comply d with his Subjects 
Deſires, which he hop'd would be underſtood as no Breach of Friendſhip. King 
Henry, conſidering the tender Age of his Daughter, and that it was incongru- 
ous to allie himſelf witha Prince againſt whom he might ſoon draw his Sword, 
1e Emperor ſcem'd well fatisfy'd to relinquiſh the Match upon mutual Conſent. After 
ate which Time the Intimacy and Amity between them became fo remiſs, that at 
Ke key. length it was wholly diſlolv'd: Inſomuch that the Ambaſſadors on both Sides 
were recall'd, and the Emperor, who before us d to fign all his Letters by the 
Title of Son and Kinſman, from henceforwards only ſubſcrib'd Charles. It 
was the leſs to be wonder'd that the Emperor began now to take ſuch State 
upon him, fince a richer Booty than that of Francis fell into his Hands, that 
is the Empire of Peru, where the golden Mines of Potoſi and many others 
were tirſt diſcover d. | 
While Affairs thus paſs'd in foreign Parts, King Henry, who well knew that . 
to maintain a ſure Peace at home was almoſt as expenſive as the making War 
abroad, advis'd with his Council how to provide himſelf with Mony. Yet as 
the Cardinal had undertaken the King ſhould never want, as long as he might 
manage the publick Affairs, ſo they gladly diſcharg'd themſelves on him. But 
the Harmony of Government conſiſts in ſuch a nice Proportion, that no one 
Part can ſafely be ſtrain'd higher, unleſs the reſt can be well tun d to it. And 
this appear d in the Actions of this Year, when Commiſſions being granted out 
inco all the Counties of England, for levying the ſixth Part of every Lay-Man's 
,Seme Dif" Goods, and the fourth of the Clergies, the People in general were ſo diſguſted, 
gland abous that _ were ready to break out into Rebellion; alledging not only their own Po- 
raging of Me verty, but that the Commiſſions were againſt Law. The King upon oy. 
oly 
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ſolv'd to diſavow the whole Proceeding; and by Letters to all Parts, declar'd 

He expected nothing from them but by Way of Benevolence. This procur'd 
the Cardinal many Curſes, and the King as many Bleſſings; notwithſtanding un- 
der the Name of Benevolence, he requir'd great Sums of all his Subjects, and 
particularly of the Citizens of London. This Way was likewiſe oppos d by 
many, eſpecially in the Country, where ſome Perſons took up Arms; but by 
the Perſuaſiori of the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, they ſubmitted themſelves, 
and were brought to London, and there ſecur'd. The King perſiſting in his 
Intention not to puniſh any ou this Occaſion, brought the Matter to the Coun- 
cil-Tablez where the Cardinal by Way of Apology declar'd, He had done 
nothing without firſt adviſing with the Judges, who poſitively affirmed the 
King might lawfully demand any Sum by Commiſſion, and that the Council of 
State confirm'd this Method. But the King declaring That be was aſſur'd his 
Subjects were richer than he found them by this Commiſſion, all the Blame 
was charg'd on the falſe Informers, and Pardon granted to all thoſe who de- 
ny d the former Benevolence. Hereupon the Delinquents were brought to the 
Star-Chamber, where after a ſevere Reprimand given them, the Cardinal ſaid, 
That notwithſtanding their great Offences, the King in Conſideration of their 
Neceſſities, had granted them his moſt gracious Pardon, upon Condition they 
gave in Sureties for their good Behaviours. But they replying They had no 
Sureties, the Cardinal, to thow a popular Act, offcr'd with the Duke of Nor- 
folk to ſtand bound for them, at which they were diſcharg. 

The prodigious Cardinal, who by the Concurrence of the Papal and Regal 
Authority, had ſuppreſs'd ſeveral Monaſteries, and given ſuch a Terror to the 
reſt as to draw la:ge Sums from them; would not ſo deſiſt, but ſtill continu'd 
his Purpoſes of converting, the Profits of all thoſe, to other Uſes, which by 


any Colour might be reputed Supernumerary. And having thus eſtabliſh d The Exorbitane 
his extenſive Authority, he was judg'd by this 'T'ime, between Viſitations, err of Wor 


making of Abbots, Probates of Teſtaments, granting of Faculties, Licen- ys 


ces, and Diſpenſations, and many other Ways, beſides the great Penſions he 
had from Foreign Princes, to have made his Treaſury equal to. the King's, 
notwithſtanding the Sunis he often tranſmitted to Rome. In which way of 
enriching hiniſelf, his Agent John Allen, accompany'd with a great Train, 
and ridi: g from one Religious Houſe to another, in a kind of perpetual Pro- 
greſs, or Viſitation, did the Cardinal no ſmall Service. But as this at laſt be- 
came a publick Grievance, ſo the King took notice of it in ſo ſharp a Manner, 
that the Cardinal was inforc'd not only to excuſe himſelf with much Sub- 
miſſion, but alſo to promiſe Amendment; proteſting withal, That in his laſt 
Will and Teſtament, he had left a great Part of 575 Eſtate to his Highneſs. 
He did not only oblige the King by this, but likewiſe having now built his fair 


Palace at Hampton-Court, and wiſely conſidering how it would increaſe Mens 


Envy againſt him, he freely gave it to the King, who in Exchange permitted 
him to live in Richmond Houſe, He ub took Care to ſooth the warm 
Monarch in promoting all his private Pleaſures, in which he was often too 


oa a Sharer with his Maſter. One of the Liberties the King took at his 7, King's | 
Pleaſures, ; 


ciſure Hours was to follow the Charms of Love: For as all Things concurr'd, 
his noble Preſence and Perſon, being further exalted by his high Dignity and Va- 
lour, it was not ſtrange, if among ſo many beautiful Ladies at Court, and ſuch 
a Cardinal to encourage him, he both gave and receiv'd Temptation. Among 
whom Mrs. Elizaberb Blunt, Daughter to Sir 70% Blunt, was thought, for 
her rare Ornaments of Nature and Education, to be the Miracle of her Time; 
which caus d ſuch a ſecret Intimacy between them, as at laſt ſhe bore him a Son. 


This Child proving fo equally like both his Parents, that he became the bell T.. 
Emblem of their mutual Affection, he was call d Henry Fitz-Roy by the King, 
and ſo much avow'd by him, that having at this Time attain'd the Age of ſix 
Years, he was publickly made a Knight, and the ſame Day created Earl of 
5 PPP 2 Not- 
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Nottingham, Duke of Richmond and Somerſet, Lieutenant-General beyond 
Trent, and Warden-General of the Borders of Scotland, and ſhortly after Ad- 
miral of England: And he was the more cheriſh'd by the King, becauſe he 
now expected no Iſſue Male from his Queen. 3 
A. D Such was the generous Diſpoſition of King Henry, that he not only inter- 
* +* ceded for the Captive King Francis, but likewiſe for the expell'd King Chrifti- 
1526. an of Denmark. Therefore he ſent Ambaſſadors to Denmark, to perſuade 
Reg. z. his Subjects to recall him home; from whence nothing had ſo much chac'd 
him as the Guilt and Horror of ſhedding ſo much Blood among his People; 
but the exaſperated Danes poſitively refus'd either him or his Son. But he 
had better Succeſs as to the Liberty of the French King, which after a Year's 
Captivity was obtain'd upon very hard Terms, if any Thing can be hard that 
The French ſets a King out of Priſon. For in the Beginning of this Year, a Treaty be- 
«ing reles'4 tween the Emperor and the French King was concluded, call'd The Concord 
Tun: of Madrid, conſiſting of forty four Articles, and more Particulars. Among many 
other Matters it was agreed, that on the ſame Day Francis was ſet at Liberty, 
his two Sons, the Dauphine and the Duke of Orleans, ſhould be deliver'd as Ho- 
ſtages into the Emperor's Hands: After which Francis was to deliver up the 
Dukedom of Burgundy to the Emperor, reſtore the Duke of Bourbon and all 
his Friends, marry the Emperor's Siſter Leonora, and indemnitie the Emperor 
againſt all Demands on the Part of the King of Eng/and. All which at large 
being ſolemnly ratify'd, and ſworn on both Sides, on the eighteenth of March 
the French King was exchang'd for his two Sons on the Borders of France with 
unuſual Niceneſs and Formality; and being once at Liberty, he immediately 
mounted a Fleet-Horſe, and riding with the ar; 6p Swiftneſs cry d out In 4 
King, I'm a King! in ſuch a Manner, as tho' he then deſign d to have little 
Regard to the late Treat 6 King Henry having been a Principal Agent 
in this Affair, both as to his Captivity and Deliverance, he immediately diſ- 
patch'd Sir Thomas Cheyney to congratulate his ſafe Return, and to take his 
Oath to the Treaty of Moore; which Francis accepting, ſent a Meſſenger to 
inform King Henry of the Conditions of his Delivery, and to acknowledge that 
he chiefly ow'd his Liberty to him; which Acts of Civility, afterwards pro- 
duc'd a more firm Correſpondency between theſe two Monarchs. By the Trea- 
ty of Moore, it was agreed that the French King ſhould pay two Millions of 
Crowns to the King of England, at ſome appointed Days; and after that to 
ay to King Henry during Life the annual Sumof a hundred thouſand Crowns. 
The Clemen- Nor long after a new famous League was made between the Pope and Francis, 
tine league the Venetians, the Florentines, and Francis Oforga Duke of Milan, call'd by 
—. the Name of the Clementine League, and ſign d at Coignac in France, May the 
twenty n which the Pope abſolv'd the French King from the Oath he 
had ſworn at Madrid, and they all united againſt the Emperor, and further 
declar'd the King of England Protector of the League, Upon which King 
Henry, debating in his Council how he ſhould act in this Affair, it was oy 
and ſuccinctly determin'd, That he ought not ro be a Party, where he might 
be a Judge. | | 
The Emperor was exceedingly allarm'd at this League, and ſolemnly pro- 
teſted againſt Pope Clement, as an ungrateful Perſon, who by his Favour had 
been made both Cardinal and Pope, notwithſtanding ſome Allegations that he 
was ſpurious, and uncapable of either of thoſe Dignities. He exclaim'd againſt 
the French King, as perjur'd and falſe, and againſt the Venetians, as wavering 
and unconſtant: However his principal Care was to intangle and divide them. 
And tho' in Italy, upon publiſhing the League by the Pope, they levy'd their 
appointed Numbers, yet Francis being in Hopes of the Reſtitution of his Chul- 
dren, delay'd ſo much on his Part, that the Imperial Army gain'd ſuch Advan- 
tage, that $Sforza was conſtrain'd to yield the Dukedom of Milan, and fly to 
the Italian Army under the Duke of Urbin. About the ſame Time the Em- 
* peror 
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peror was inform'd, That in Conſequence of the Pope's Relaxation of Francis's 
Oath, the Parliament of Paris and the * K Council had totally diſannull'd 
the Treaty of Madrid, as be ing concluded by a Perſon under Conſtraint and 
Impriſonment. Further to colour this Refuſal, Francis ſent Ambaſſadors to _ The French 
Spain, again to aſſure the Emperor, That Burgundy could not be alienated — * 
from the F rench Crown; and that if he would return his Sons at a reaſonable cles with the 
Ranſom, he would take his Siſter Leonora for his Queen; if not, he would e. 
recover them by Force. The ſeveral Ambaſladors alſo of the Confederates then 
in his Court, and particularly the Engliſb, concurr'd in this Matter; requi- 
ring further, That he would recall the Spaniards out of Lombardy, and reſtore 
Sforza; relinquiſh his Pretenſions to Naples, and not go to Ttaly with an 
Army; and that he would pay the King of England, all the Confederates of 
the League, in caſe of Refuſal, denouncing War againſt him. The Emperor 
anſwer'd to all theſe Particulars, and declar'd, He was ready to defend him- 
ſelf againſt them all. Not long after King Francis ſent the Arch-Biſhop of 
Bourdeaux, with others, to deſire the Reſtitution of his Children; to which 
the Emperor, now more incens'd, reply'd, I he would have his Children, 
he muſt according to his Oath and Promiſe return Priſoner himſelf. After | 
that he privately defir'd the Ambaſſador to tell his Maſter, That by his own | 
Acknowledgment, He had done cowardly and perfidiouſly in breaking the Treaty 
of Madrid, and that if be deny d it, he would make it good in Perſon againſt 
Lim. King Francis wanted not Courage to reply in the ſame Language; but 
in the mean Time he cans'd an Apology to be publiſh'd, in Vindication of his 
Breach of Faith, and ſent it to all Chriſtian Princes; to which the Emperor 
reply'd with another, and with as much Severity as the Cauſe requir'd. In e prench 
the mean Time King Francis enter'd into a new League with King Henry, King makes 4 
which principally concern'd the Reſtitution of his two Sons, and the Monies 2 
due from the Emperor to the King of England. This was ſcarcely concluded, 
before the Family of the Colunna's in Italy, being of the Imperial Faction, 
with three or four thouſand Men enter d the City of Rome, and ravag d part 
of it; and then forc'd the Pope to fly to the Caſtle St. Angelo, where he was 
oblig d to a Truce of four Months with the Emperor, to withdraw his Forces 
out of Lombardy, and to pardon all paſt Offences. | 

And now King Henry, finding no Advantage to be expected from treating A. D. 
with the Emperor, and underſtanding with what Indignity the Pope had lately 142 
been us d, he reſolv'd according to his former League to join againſt that Prince 5 5 
who appear d moſt refractory. Therefore conceiving the Fault to be in the Reg. n. 
Emperor, he immediately enter'd into a ſtrict League with Francis, chuſing 
rather to concur with him in particular, than to embrace the Clementine 
League, as containing many Articles that no ways concern'd him. Therefore 
he propos d to the French King the Princeſs Mary in Marriage, ſince the Em- 

ror had deny'd him Leonora; and offer'd beſides to enter into an offenſive 

eague with him for the Recovery of his Children, and forcing the Emperor 
to reaſonable Conditions. Francis joy fully accepting this Motion, demanded 
the Princeſs Mary's Picture, which together with the King's was granted, and 
the Match treated in France by the Engliſh Agents, the Biſhop of Bath, and 
Sir William Fitz-Williams. The French King, if he marry d her, requir'd 
ſhe ſhould be immediately given into his Hands; but King Henry diſſenting, | 
becauſe ſhe was but eleven Years of Age, the Biſhop of Tarbe, the Viſcount 
Turenne, and the Preſident of Paris, came into England, where on the laſt of other Trea- | 
April three Treaties were concluded, as may be ſeen at large in the Lord Her- bier cencluded. 
bert, Asto the Marriage, it was agreed that the Princeſs Mary ſhould be given 
either to Francis himſelf, or to his ſecond Son the Duke of Orleans; and that Al- 
ternative was to bedetermin'd by the two Kings at an Enterview deſign d afterwards 
at Calais, with Forfeitures on both Sides if the Marriage were hinder d. Then 


in Conſideration that King Henry and his Succeſſors ſhould never moleſt the | 
French | 
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French King in any of thoſe Dominions he now poſſeſs'd, Francis did here 
bind himſelf and his Succeſſors, to pay every Year at two ſeveral Terms, after 
the Deceaſe of King Henry, to all the Kings of England his Succeſſors, forty 
ſix thouſand Crowns de Soleil, and twenty four Sols Tournois, without De- 
duct ion or Prejudice to the Sums already due to King Henry by the Treaty of 
Moore in 1525. Further the French King bound himſelf and his Succeſſors, 
to give of the Salt of Brovage yearly, as well to Henry as his Succeſſors, to 
the value of fifteen thouſand Crowns, as is above-mention'd. In theſe Treaties 
was the firſt Scruple rais'd by Foreigners, (particularly the Biſhop of Tarbe) 
concerning the Legitimation of the Princeſs Mary, which caus d ſuch Coni- 


motions afterwards. | 

Before the Concluſion of this Treaty, Pope Clement had ſent Letters to 
King Henry, complaining of the Indignities offer'd to his Perſon by Cardinal 
Columna and the Imperialiſts, aſſuring him, That if he and the French King 
would effettually aſſiſt him, he would break the late Agreement made with the 
Imperial Party, to which he held himſelf not oblig'd, becauſe he was under 
Conſtraint. Upon which King Henry, who had always been true to the See 
of Rome, ſent him about thirty thouſand Ducats for preſent Uſe; which ſo 
incourag d the Pope, that he cited Cardinal Columna to appear at Rome upon 
Pain of Deprivation of his Dignity; while he on the other Side threaten'd to 
call a Council againſt him, and depoſe him for Simony and other Incapacities. 
Upon which the Pope with an Army enter'd the Kingdom of Naples, and took 
ſeveral Places belonging to that Family; but the Contederates coming {lowly to 
his Aſſiſtance, and hearing that great Forces were coming from Hain againſt 
him, for to gain a Ceſſation of Arms for eight Months, he was compelld to 
make a diſhonourable Compliance, and to give fixty thouſand Ducats. Yet after 
this, being again incourag'd with ſome Hopes from his Allies, and having by a 
Simonaical Creation of fourteen Cardinals rais'd three hundred thouſand Du- 
cats, he ventur'd upon a ſecond Breach of Faith, and diſown'd the laſt Treaty; 
giving the Kingdom of Naples to Count Vaudemont, whom he ſent with For- 


ces to ſubdue it. But for this he met with a greater Puniſhment than before; for 


the Duke of Bourbon at the Head of the Imperialiſts prevented all his Deſigns, and 


Rome plan- march d directly with his hungry Army to the Walls of Rome; and giving the 


der'd by the 


Imperialiſti. 


Aſſault, tho he receiv'd a mortal Wound himſelf, yet that glorious City was 
ſoon taken by Storm, with the Slaughter of ſeveral thouſands of all Ages. 
That proud City never ſaw ſo ſad and diſmal a Day, not when it was ſack d by 
the Goths and other barbarous Nations; for the Soldiers kill'd whomſoevet 
they met, and cut them in Pieces; the Streets flow'd with Blood, the Altars were 
deſpoil'd, the Churches and Monaſteries ranſack'd, the Nuns and Virgins ra- 
viſh'd, and the Palaces of the Pope, Cardinals and Princes rifled and plun- 
der'd; ſo that it is impoſſible to expreſs what Wealth and Riches lay in Heaps, 
and what precious Commodities belonging to Merchants were made a Prey to 
common Soldiers. But what made the Spoil greater, was the Number of Pri- 
ſoners, who were all forc'd to pay ſuch Ranſoms as were laid upon them; and 
to augment the Ignominy as well as Deſolation of tliis miſerable State, the 
Prelates were taken by the Soldiers, and in all their Habits and Potificalibus ſet 
upon Aſſes and Mules, and led through the Streets with Contempt and Derr 
ſion. The Pope amidſt theſe Diſtractions fled to the Caſtle of St. Angelo, with 
ſeventeen Cardinals, the Ambaſſadors of England, France, Venice, and Vlo- 
rence, and about five hundred Soldiers; where being ſtraitly beſieg'd, he 
was forc'd not only to ſurrender that Caſtle, with Oftia, Civita Vecchia, and 


14+ Pope taken Other Places, but alſo to give Hoſtages for four hundred thouſand Ducats, and 


Priſoner. 


after all to ſurrender himſelf Priſoner to the Emperor. 
This gave mighty Offence to all the Princes of Chriſtendom, except the 
Lutherans of Germany; of which the Emperor was ſoon ſenſible, and im. 


mediately thought fit to give them Satisfaction. Among all which none . 
0 
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ſo conſiderable as King Henry; to whom by a Letter dated Auguſt the ſecond 
he made a kind of Apology for theſe Proceedings, declaring alſo the Cauſes 
why his Army could not be with-held from invading Rome; yet fo as he 
diſclaim'd any Part, either the counſelling or authoriſing the Fact: He forgot 
not alſo, upon the Inſtance of the Engiſh and French Ambaſſadors for the 
Pope's Liberty, to write obligingly to his Holineſs, offering his Love and 
Friendſhip, in caſe he defir'd it z but to the chief Officers of his Army he ſent 
Inſtructions, which for ſome Space amus'd them: For he commanded them to 


ſet the Pope at Liberty, Tet ſo to provide, that from a Friend he ſhould not 


become an Enemy. This myſterious Meſſage caus'd great Delays in the Pope's 


Deliverance, and much prolong d his Miſery ; which caus'd him to complain 
to King Henry and the Cardinal, proteſting, That all the Help and Succour he 


could expect in this Extremity, was from England, and therefore he implor 

his Aſſitance. At the ſame Time the Engliſb Ambaſladors in Hain potently 
mediated for the Deliverance of King Francis's Sons upon more moderate Terms 
than was formerly propos d; and in Concluſion ſo prevail'd, that the Empe- 
ror ſeem'd willing to relinquiſh his Demand of Burgundy, and to accept of 
ſuch a Ranſom as Francis had once voluntarily offer d, which was two Millions 
of Crowns. But all this was again interrupted by the repeated Intelligence of 
the Pope's Impriſonment, which ſo rous d the warm Temper of King Henry, 
that he would not ſo much as vouchſafe an Anſwer to the Emperor's Letter, 
but reſolv'd to join in a ſtricter League with Francis, concluding that Charles 
would never have ſo inſolently treated the Head of the Church, if he had not 
aipir'd to univerſal Monarchy. Accordingly he enter'd into a new Confede- 
racy with Francis, by which they mutually agreed to deſiſt from their War 
in the Low-Countries, and to tranſport it into /zaly, with ſeveral other Par- 
ticulars. Upon this, Clarenceaux King of Arms was ſent to King Henry's Re- 
{idenciaries in Spain, who were to declare to the Emperor, That in Regard 
the King of Ergland was at half the Charge of the War with Francis, the 
Emperor ſhould ſend him half the Prize and Booty taken at Pavia, and one 
of the two Hoſtages, or elſe Clarenceaux ſhould denounce War againſt him. 
To which rough Meſſage the Emperor return'd a ſoft and ſubtle Anſwer, which 
ſhew'd he had no other Deſign at preſent but to gain Time. 

The two Kings of England and France being inforn'd- of the Emperor's 
dilatory Proceedings, together with the Pope's Diſtreſs, would no longer delay 
to give Orders for their own, as well as the general Affairs of Chriſtendom. 
Thercfore the Cardinal, as the moſt proper Perſon, was order'd to France, both 
for concluding the Marriage of the Princeſs Mary, either with Francis or 


Ho begs King 
Henry's Af. 
ſtance. 


the Duke of Orleans his Son, as alſo for other Occaſions. A more magnificent wary, lin. 
Embaſlie than this of the Cardinals was never known, he was attended with all % Embayie 
the Pomp and Splendor of a Soveraign Monarch, and a glorious Equipage of a — 


thouſand Horſe. At Boloign he was met by the Cardinal of Lorrain and the 
Chancellor of Alan gon with the like Number of Horſe, who accompany d him 
in his Way to Monſtreuil, and afterwards to Abbeville, where he continu'd in 
preat State for ſome Days. Shortly after the French King, with Madam 5 

is Mother, coming to Amiens, the Cardinal with all his ſplendid Train fet 
torwards from Abbeville ; of which Notice being given, King Francis being 
Royally attended, met him a Mile and a half from the Jown; and the Cardi- 
nal was ſo exact in the honourable Circumſtances of Addreſs, that he would 
not yield to the French Monarch one Step in his Approaches. Being met with 
mutual Embraces, Francis, after a moſt obliging Acknowledement That he 
ow'd his Liberty chiefly to the King of England, conducted him to his Lodg- 


ings. During many Ceremonies, Entertainments, and V ifits, three Treaties were Three Treaies 
enter'd into, and concluded on the cighteenth Day of Auguſt; by the Firſt of cindes. 


which the Princeſs Mary was to marry to the French King's ſecond Son the Duke 
of Orleans, but the Time not exactly appointed. Ihe Second related chiefly to 


any 
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any Treaty that might be made between either of the two Kings and the Em. 
peror. By the Third it was agreed that no Act, Sentence, Bull, Letter or 
Breve proceeding from the Pope, during his Captivity, and tending to the 
Damage of the two Kings, or the Legantine Power of the Cardinal, ſhould be 
obey' d, or have any Force. And the Power theſe two Princes afſum'd began 
the Taſte that King Henry took of governing the Clergy in chief; of which, 
as well as the Diſſolution of Monaſteries, the firſt Arguments and Impreſſions 
were deriv'd from the Cardinal; who having now in a Conference with ſome 
Cardinals at Compeign, reſolv'd that ſuch a Power for the Government of the 
Church was in theſe Times neceſſary, took on him the Charge of the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Affairs in England, under the Title of Vicar General. On the ſix- 
tcenth of September the Cardinal prepar'd to return; whereupon Francis not 
only richly preſented him, but conducted him through the Town, and a Mile 
eyond, accompany'd with the King of Navarre, the Pope's Legate, and the 
chief Nobility. The Cardinal now haſtning homewards, came to Calais, where 
having eſtabliſh'd a Mart, he arriv'd at the Eng/zfb Court in the End of Sep. 
tember, where he was receiv'd by the King with = Demonſtrations of Af- 
The Receptio® ſection. To correſpond with this Embaſlie, the French King ſent De Mont- 
3 morency Grand Maiſtre, and ſeveral Noblemen and others, to ratitic the 
League in England; who, to the Number of fix hundred Horſe, were con- 
ducted to London, and lodg d in the Biſhop's Palace. They were firſt enter- 
tain'd by the Cardinal at Hampton-Court, with an unexpected Magniti- 
cence, and ſhortly after by the King at Greenwich with a Feaſt ſurpaſſing 
all Imagination, and then with a Comedy, in which his Daughter the Prin- 
ceſs had a particular Part. On this Day alſo the RE of England receiv'd at 
the Hands of Montmorency, the Order of St. Michael; and the King of 
France, with no leſs Solemnity, that of the Garter in Paris. Both Princes 
; axon gave their Oath and Seal of Gold for the Ratification of the late 
reaty. | 
The Emperor not being ignorant of theſe Treaties, thought fit to prevent 
the Execution of them, by a timely Compliance with all that could in reaſon 
The Emperor's be expected from him. Therefore on the fifteenth of September he offer d to 
til the French and Engliſh Ambaſſadors refiding at his Court, That the Article for 
the Reſtitution of Burgundy ſhould be raſed out of the Treaty of Madrid; 
That Francis ſhould pay for the Ranſom of his Sons, the two Millions of 
Crowns that were offer d; and out of them ſo much ſhould be allow'd, as 
would pay the King of England. When theſe and ſome other Particulars were 
approv'd on both Sides, the French Ambaſſadors alledg'd that they wanted ſuffi- 
cient Authority from their King to ſign them, which they promis d to pro- 
cure; ſo that the Concluſion of Peace was at this Time deferr'd on their Parts. 
The Emperor not much diſſatisfy'd, return d to his former Arts of dividing the 
two Kings ; therefore he ſent privately to the Cardinal, offering him large 
Sums for that Purpoſe, beſides his ordinary Penſion, which was twenty four 
thouſand Crowns per Annum. Notwithſtanding which, becauſe he had pre- 
vented him in the Papacy, and deny'd him the Archbiſhoprick of Toledo, 
when both had been promis'd to him, he was found inexorable. Therefore 
on the twelfth of December the Engliſh Ambaſſadors made particular Demands 
to the Emperor at Bruges ; That he would immediately pay to their Maſter 
what Mony had been lent him in the Time of Exigency, and pay a Penalty 
of tive hundred thouſand Ducats, for not marrying the Princeſs Mary accord- 
ing to Agreement; as likewiſe that he would deliver the Pope, and make full 
Satisfaction for the Damage he had ſuſtain d. To theſe the Emperor gave eva- 
live Anſwers, except to that concerning the Pope, to which he ſaid Orders 
The Poye re- Were given for his Deliverance. This laſt prov'd true, for the Emperor having 
covers bis Li brought the Pope to new Terms, order'd him to be ſet at Liberty; but the 
Pope prevented them by making his Eſcape in the Habit of a Merchant, the 


Night 


berty. 
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Night before they promis'd to deliver him. His Hoſtages yet remain d till the 
Sum agreed on was paid, towards raiſing of which, he was forc'd to make ſeveral 
Cardinals for Mony, and granted Licences in the Kingdom of Naples, and 
other Places for alienating of Eccleſiaſtical Goods and Poſſeſſions; giving therein 
a Beginning, as ſome obſerve, to that Liberty, which was afterwards taken in 
divers Places. The Pope being at Liberty he gave Notice of it to King Henry 
and Cardinal Wolſey, acknowledging them great Inſtruments in the happy 
Change, and deſiring the King to continue his Protection to the See of Rome. 


Upon which the Cardinal repair'd in ſolemn Triumph to the Cathedral of 


St. Paul's, and caus'd Te Deum to be ſung, and Bontires and other Rejoycings 


to be made. „ Y 

In the following Year the two Kings proceeded more openly, and ſent their 
ſeveral Heralds to the Emperor, Clarenceaux from the King of England and 
Guyenne from the King of France, to expoſtulate their Grievances, and upon 


his refuſing to redreſs them, to defie him as their open Enemy. The Emperor The xing-of 


heard the Heralds with great 'Temper, and an{wer'd Clarenceaux very mildly, 
That he knew his Maſter's Grievances were grounded upon Miſinformations 


France and En- 
gland ſend De- 
» fiance: t0 the 


in which he would ſhortly rectiſie him by his Letters, as deſiring nothing more Emperor. 


than to continue his Friend: But he anſwer d Guyenne very roughly, bidding 
him tell his Maſter, That he had broken his Faith, in not performing the Co- 
venants agreed upon for his Liberty: And with theſe Anſwers he diſmis'd them; 
only Guyenne thinking it not proper to deliver his Anſwer by Word of Mouth 
in ſuch Terms, obtain'd to have it ſent in Writing. The Heralds return'd 
home, and delivering their Anſwers, the French King was fo incenſs'd, that 
Toon after he ſent another Defiance to the Emperor, declaring in plain Terms 
That he ly d in his Throat; and thereupon challeng'd him to a ſingle Combate, 
requiring him to appoint the Field, and he would appoint the Weapons. The 
Emperor accepted the Challenge, but other Occurrences intervening hin- 
der'd the ne, In the mean Time the Emperor, being unwilling to 
make a Breach with England, ſent a particular Embaſlie to King Henry, de- 
claring, That he had been ſo much oblig'd to him, that he could not take the De- 
fiance given by his Herald, as a full Denunciation of War, 'till he had heard 
further of his Pleaſure. To this King Henry reply d in theſe Terms, Tho de high- 

ly reſpet# your Maſter, yet we cannot ſuffer him to deſtroy the Realm of France, 
which is our true Inheritance, and for which our Brother and Allie the French 
King, pays us yearly a great Penſion and Tribute; wherefore, out of Fuſtice 


and Equity, we are oblig'd to maintain that Land, that yields us ſuch a con- 
ſiderable Rent and Profit. 


Thus ſtood the Affairs of Eurape in this memorable Year 1528: The Em- b State of 


4 


States of Italy: The King of France joining with the King of England, and 
both favouring the Pope: The King of England an Arbiter of Chriſtendom, 
whoſe Friendſhip was courted, and his Power dreaded by all of them, and who 
in a ſpecial Manner had oblig'd both the French King and preſent Pope. A 
tive Years Truce was made with Scotland; Ireland was quieted by the _ 
of the Earl of Kildare; and England in Peace, but only uneafie under ſome 
Managements of the Cardinal, and a little diſturb'd by the Progreſs of Luthe- 
raniſm. As to the King himſelf, he had been ſo great an Enemy to that Doctrine, ſo 
faithful a Friend to the Roman Church, and ſo ſtrong a Support to the Papacy, that 
if he had AL before this nineteenth Year of his Reign, he could ſcarce have miſs'd 
of being Canoniz'd, notwithſtanding all his Faults; for he abounded in thoſe 
Virtues, which had given Saintſhip to Kings for near a thouſand Years toge- 


ther, and had done more than any of them, by writing in Defence of the Ko- 
man Faith. | 


Qqqq VI. The 


peror at Variance with the French King, and formidable to the Pope and the Europe. 
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| VI. The great King Henry had for nineteen Years liv'd in all Splendor nw. 
* 78 and Proſperity, — had enjoy'd all the Pleaſure and Glory of a mighty N Hole. 
r „ who commanded both at home and abroad. His Wars were made with Honour 4% 
Reg. 4c. and Reputation, and his Treaties were juſt and advantageous; and he had no Fo 
Inquietudes in all his Affairs, but in his Endeavours to raiſe Mony, in which 
the Cardinal always easd and reliev'd him. But at this Time a Domeſtick 
Trouble aroſe, which robb'd him of his former Eaſe, perplex'd all the reſt of 
his Government, and drew ſurpriſing Conſequences after it of the higheſt Na- 
ture. By Virtue of a Bull and Diſpenſation from Pope Julius the Second, in 
the Year 1503, King Henry in his Youth had been contracted to his Brother 
Arthur's Widow; and by Virtue of the ſame Diſpenſation, and his Father's 
Means he marry'd her when he came to the Crown, by the Advice and 
Conſent of his Council, tho' contrary to the laſt Thoughts of his Father, and 
the Opinion of ſome very conſiderable for Judgment and Learning. For many 
Years he enjoy'd this virtuous Queen, without any Scruple of the Validity of 

the Match, or outward Mark of Unkindneſs between them; ſhe having born 
him two Sons, who dy'd in their Infancy, and one Daughter, the Princeſs Mary, 
now about twelve Years of Age. This Daughter having been offer'd to ſever] 
crown'd Heads, as has been formerly related, many Doubts began to ariſe con- 

The Kings Cerning her Legitimacy and Right to the Crown, and the Validity of the King's 
Marriage que. own Marriage with his Brothers Widow. Now as other Princes had mov d 
fad * Scruples againſt a Marriage with this Princeſs, the Heir of ſo great a Crown, 
12 ſo eſpecially the King began to make ſome himſelf, or rather to publith thoſe 
he declar'd he had ſome Years before. The King inſiſted upon all the Argu- 

ments of Conſcience, and ſeem'd to lay the greateſt Weight on the Prohibition 

in the Levitical Law of marrying his Brother's Wife; and he being converſant 

in the Writings of the School-Men, found that they eſteem'd theſe Laws as 

Moral and for ever binding, and that by Conſequence the Pope's Diſpenſation 

was of no Force, ſince his Authority did not extend ſo far as to diſpence with 

the Laws of God. This caus'd him to refle& upon the Death of his Sons, which 

md grub! he now look d on as a Judgment from Heaven for that unlawful Marriage; fo 
by himſelf and that he was very deſirous to have the Advice and Opinion of the chief Divines 
ie, in the Nation. All the Biſhops of England, except Fiſher of Rocheſter, de- 
clard by a Writing under their Hands and Seals, that they judg'd the Mar- 

riage unlawful. And as the Point of Conſcience wrought on his Mind, ſo 

the Intereſt of the Kingdom requir'd that there ought to be no Scruples concern- 

ing the Succeſſion to the Crown; leſt as the bloody War between the Houſcs of 

Lancaſter and Tork had been bury'd with his Father, ſo a new one ſhould ariſe 

at his Death. | 

Affairs ſtanding thus, no Probability of the Queen's Fruitfulneſs appearing, 

and the having contracted ſome Diſeaſes that made her unacceptable to the 

King, he refolv'd to have Recourſe to the Court of Rome; comforting himſelf, 

that there was no other Difficulty in removing all theſe Inconveniences, than 

the obtaining a Diſpenſation to diſſolve that Marriage, which only a Diſpenſa- 

tion had firſt made. He knew that the ſame Key that had lock d, could unlock 

again; and he had reaſon to expect a quick and favourable Diſpatch of his Bu- 

ſineſs at Rome, where Diſpenfations or Divorces in Favour of Princes uſually 

| paſs, more with regard to the Merits of the Prince that deſiers them, than the 
Cauſe it ſelf. His Alliance ſeem'd then neceſſary to the Pope, who was at 
that Time in Captivity z nor could the Emperor with any good Pretence op- 
pole his Suit, ſince he had broken his Contract with his Daughter upon the Ac- 
count of the Doubtfulneſs of the Marriage. The Cardinal had alſo given him 
full Aſſurances of a ſatisfactory Anſwer from Rome; whether upon the Know- 
ledge he had of that Court, and of the Pope's 'Temper, or upon any Promiſe 
made him, is not certain. But that the Suit might not be ſhocking and reflect- 
ing 


Harne 
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ing upon the Authority of the papal Chair, the Reaſons to be alledg d for the LS» 
annulling the former Bull of Diſpenſation, upon which the Divorce was to 8 : 
follow in Courſe, were grounded upon ſome falſe Suggeſtions in the Bull it 
ſelf, and upon the Proteſtat ion the King had made when he came to be of Age. 
In reality they were ſo material, that a favourable Pope, left wholly to him- 
ſelf, would have yielded to them without any Scruple. About this Time the % incline: fe 
King began to ſhew ſome Favours to Mrs. Anne Bolen, a Lady at Court, which e Pres 
caus'd many to believe that all this Proceſs was 1ov'd by the unſeen Spring of 
that ſecret Affection. But it is not probable that the Ingagement of the King's 
Affections to any other gave the Riſe to all this; for ſo prying a Courtier as 
Wolſey was, would have diſcover'd it, and not have projected a Marriage with 
the French King's Siſter, as he did not long before, if he had ſeen the King 
prepoſſeſs d: It is more probable the King conceiving himſelf in a manner diſ- 
charg'd of his former Marriage, gave a free Liberty to his Affections, which 
ſoon began to ſettle upon Mrs. Bolen. This memorable Woman was Neece to 
the then Duke of Norfo/k by her Mother, and related to ſeveral good Fami- 
lies, and was for ſome Years educated in the French Court, where the was much 
admir'd, and no leſs in that of England, after her Return. She continu'd to 
live without any Blemiſh, till her unfortunate Fall gave Occaſion ro ſome ma— 
licious Writers to defame her in all the Parts of her Life: She wanted no 
Charms rclating to Wit or Perſon; tho' ſhe was more beautiful than graceful, 
and more pleaſant and witty, than nicely diſcreet. Upon her coining to the 
Engliſh Court, the Lord Percy, being than a Domeſtick of the Ca: dinal's, 
made Love to her, and proceeded ſo far as to engage himſelf to marry her 3 
and her Conſent thows ſhe had then no Aſpirings to the Crown. Bur the Car- 
dinal, upon ſome private Realons, uſing Threats and other Methods, with great 
Difficulty put an End to the Deſign; for which it is ſaid the Lady ever after 
hated the Cardinal. 
But to return to the famous Proceſs, Doctor K night, then Secretary of State, 
was ſent to Rome to prepare his Holineſs in this important Affair; and the Fa- 
mily of the Caſſali having much of the Pope's Favour, they were likewiſe im- 
ploy'd to promote it. I he Cardinal ſent a large Diſpatch to Sir Gregory Caſſali, 
ſeiting forth all the Reaſons both in Conſcience and Policy, for obtaining a 
Commiſſion to himſelf to judge the Affair. Great Promiſes were made in the 
King's Name, both for publick and private Services, and nothing was omitted 
that might probably influence the Pope, or thoſe Cardinals who had greateſt 
Credit and Intereſt with him. Secretary Knight made Applicationto the Pope, 
after the moſt private Manner, and met with a very favourable Anſwer; tor 
the Pope readily promis d to diſſolve the Marriage: But a contrary Promiſe 
being exacted of him in the Emperor's Name, not to proceed in this Affair, he 
was reduc'd to exceeding Difficulties, not ſo much in reſpect of his Promiſes, 
which were impoſhble to keep on both Sides, as to his Intereſts. He was then 
in Captivity, and at the Mercy of the Emperor, whom he hated and diſtruſted, 
and at the ſame Time was infinitely defirous to ſerve the King of Eng land; 
therefore he projected to gain Time, and begg'd That if the King would reſpite 
the Matter for a little Space, he ſhould not only have the Diſpenſation, but 
every Thing that was in his Power to grant. At the ſame Time the Cardinal 
Sanctorum Quatuor made ſome Scruples concerning the Bull that was demanded, 
till he had rais'd his Price, and got a large Preſent; and thenthe Pope actually fign'd The Pope is 
both a Commiſſion for Molſey to try the Cauſe, and judge in it, and alſo a Ye 1 
Diſpenſation, and deliver d them into Secretary Knight's Hands; but with „ 
Tears begg'd of him That there might be no Proceedings upon them, till the 
Emperor was put out of Capacity of executing his Revenge upon him, and then 
he was ready to own this Act of Fuſtice which he did in the King's Favour. 
And being a very ſubtle Man, he propos'd an Expedient, which it tollow'd b 
the King, it might have put a quicker and eaſier End to the Proceſs: He had | 
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that his ſending Bulls, or a Legate to England would become publick, draw 
the Emperor upon him, and admit of dangerous Delays; therefore he propos d, 
If the King was ſatisfy'd in his ownConſcience, in which he heliev d no Doctor 
could reſolve him better than himſelf, then he might without further Noi ſe 
cauſe Judgment to be given in England; and upon that marry anot her Wife 
and ſend over to Rome for a Confirmation; which would be very eaſily granted 
if the Matter was actually done. But ſtill the Pope defir'd that this might 
be repreſented to the King as the Advice of the Cardinals, and not as his own. 
But the King's Counſellors thought this more hazardous than the Way of a 
Proceſs; for if upon the King's ſecond Marriage, a Confirmation ſhould be de- 
ny'd, then the Right of Succeſſion would be ſtill more dubious; therefore they 
utterly declin'd it. 1 

The Pope was at this Time diſguſted with Cardinal Nolſey; for he under. 
ſtood, that during his Captivity, he had been forming a Deſign to make him- 
ſelf Vicar of the Papacy, and was to have ſate at Avignon, which might have 
produc'd a new Sin. Staphileus, Dean of the Rota, being then in En- 
gland, was prevail'd upon by the Promiſe of a Biſhoprick, and the Hopes of a 
Cardinal's Hat, to promote the King's Affair; and by him the Cardinal wrote 
to the Pope, after the moſt preſſing Manner, for a Diſpatch of this Buſineſs, 
and deſir'd, That an indifferent and trattable Cardinal might be ſent over, 
with a full Commiſſion to join with him and judge the Matter; propoſing Car. 
dinal Campegio to the King's Ambaſſadors, as the fitteſt Man; and when a Le- 
gate ſhould be nam'd, he order Preſents to be made to him, and that they ſhould 
haſten his Diſpatch, and ſee that the Commiſſion be full. But upon the Ar- 
rival of the Couriers from Rome, Gardiner the Cardinal's Secretary, and Fox 
the King's Almoner, the one a Canoniſt, and the other a Divine, were ſent thi- 
ther with Letters, both from the King and Cardinal to the Pope; and they 
carry'd Orders, moſt like to ſucceed, which was to make large Preſents to the 
Cardinals. They alſo carry'd with them the Draught of a Bull, containing all 
the ſaving Clauſes that could be invented, that it might not fail of Acceptance; 
one Clauſe was to declare the Iſſue of the Marriage good, as being begot bone 
fide; which probably was inſerted to make the Queen more eaſe, ſince by that 
it appear'd, that however it was determin'd, her Daughter would be no Sufferer. 


The Cardinal in his Letters to Caſ/alz ſhew'd the Height of his Zeal, and 


offer'd to take the Blame on his own Soul if his Holineſs would but grant this 
Bull; and with Earneſtneſs as hearty and warm as Words can expreſs, heurg'd 
the Matter, and added, That he perceiv d, that if the Pope continu'd inexo- 
rable, the King of England would proceed another Way. 

Theſe Sollicitations had ſuch Effects, That Cardinal Campegio was declar d 
Legate, and order d to go for England, and join in Commiſſion with Molſey, 
for judging this nice Cauſe. This Cardinal was Biſhop of Salisbury, and a 
tractable Man, as was deſired; yet to raiſe his Price the higher, he moy'd many 
Scruples, and ſeem'd to enter upon this Employment with great Fear and A- 
verſion. Wolſey, who knew his Temper, vehemently urg'd him to uſe Expe- 
dition, aſſuring him of great Rewards from the King; to which he kept ſocloſe, 
that in a Letter he wrote to him, among other Motives to perſuade him, that 
of a good Conſcience being put in the firſt Draught, the Cardinal ſtruck it out 
as knowing how little it would ſigniſie to Men of his Temper. At length Cam- 
peg io ſet out from Rome, and carry d with him a poſitive Decretal Bull for an- 
nulling the King's Marriage, which was truſted to him, and he was authoriz'd 
to ſhow it to the King and Wolſey; but was ſtrictly commanded not to give it 
out of his Hands to either of them. At this Time Wolſey was ſeiz d with 
the Sweating-Sickneſs, which then rag'd in England; and by a Compliment 
which both the King and Mrs. Bolen wrote to him on the ſame Paper, it appears, 
he was then privy to the King's Deſign of marrying her, and deſign d to advance 
himſelf ſtill higher, by his Merits in procuring — the Crown. This Year alſo 


he 
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he eſtabliſh'd his two great Colleges; and finding both hom and People much 
* pleas'd with his converting ſome Monaſteries to ſuch Uſes, he deſign d to ſup- 
reſs more, and to change them to Biſhopricks and Cathedral Churches, which 

cauſe the Pope was unwilling to grant, by reaſon of ſome Oppoſitions, 
Gardiner told him, It was neceſſary, and muſt be done; therefore a Power for 
ſo doing was added to the Legate's Commiſſion. 

While Affairs paſs'd thus between Rome and England, the Queen labour'd 
with all thoſe Paſſions which Jealouſie of the King's Affection, Senſe of her 
own Honour, and the Legitimation of her Daughter could produce, and vigo- 
rouſly apply'd her ſelf to her two Nephews, the Emperor and his Brother, to = _ 
eſpouſe her Cauſe; complaining much of the King, and more of the Cardinal. Ber, : 
The Emperor undertook the Cauſe more willingly, becauſe the King was then 
in the Intereſt of France; and to help forwards this Buſineſs, a certain Breve 
was now found out, or more ey forg d, of the ſame Date with the Bull 
that diſpens d with her Marriage in the Year 1503: But with ſtronger Clauſes who er 
in it, to anſwer thoſe Objections that were made againſt ſome Defects in the 8 
Bull; tho it could not ſeem probable, that in the ſame Day, a Bull and a 
Breve ſhould be granted for the ſame Things in ſuch different Terms. The 
moſt conſiderable Variation was, That whereas the Bull did only ſuppoſe that 
the Queen's Marriage with Prince Arthur was Perhaps carnally conſummated, 
this Breve did ſuppoſe it abſolutely, without the Word Perhaps. This was 
thought a Prejudice to the Queen's Cauſe, as much as the Suſpicion of Forgery 
was a Blemiſh to her Agents. 

In October Cardinal Campegio arrivd in England, where he was receivd Cumpegio 
with great Solemnity; and in his Speech at his firſt Audience, he declar'd the gland 2 
King, The Deliverer of the Pope, and the City of Rome. After the firſt 
Compliments were over, he privately advis'd the King to deſiſt from the Pro- 
ſecution of his Suit; and then counſell'd the Queen in the Pope's Name to 
make her Vows, and enter into a Religious Life, but both were ineffectual; 
and he by affecting a nice Impartiality, almoſt Joſt both Sides. But he in a 
2 Meaſure pacify d the King when he ſhow'd him the Decretal Bull he had 

rought over for annulling the Marriage; but he would not part with it out 
of his Hands, nor leave it for one Minute either with the King or the Cardinal, 
declaring, That upon theſe Terms it was granted, and that he brought it to 
let the King ſee how well his Holineſs was affected to him. Upon this great 
Inſtances were made at Rome, that Campegio might be order'd to ſhow the Bull 9 * ” 
to ſome of the King's Counſellors, and proceed to the Determination of the H. Tae“ 
Buſineſs, otherwiſe olſey would be ruin d, and England loſt from the Papacy. 
Yer all this did not prevail in the crafty Pope, who knew what was intended 
by getting the Bull out of Campegio's Hands, that then the King would leave 
him to the Mercy of the Emperor; therefore he ſaid, That he would gladly 
loſe a Finger to recover the Bull: Yet till he left the Legates in England free 
to judge as they ſaw Cauſe, and promis'd that he would confirm their Sen- 
tence. Upon this Sir Francis Brian and Peter Vannes were diſpatch'd to 
Rome with new Propoſitions, to offer this Expedient. If both King and 
Queen took Religious Vows, ſo that their Marriage was upon that annull'd, 
whether the Pope would engage to diſpenſe with the King's Vow, or elſe grant 
him a Licence for having two Wives: For which there were divers Precedents 
vouch'd from the Old Teſtament. Wolſey alſo offer d in the King's Name, to 
ſettle a Pay for two thouſand Men, that ſhould be a Guard to the Pope, and 
to procure a Reſtitution of ſome of his Towns, ſeiz d by the Yenetians. But 
the Pope had no Inclination to have his Guards paid by other Princes, which 
was in Effect to be their Priſoner ; and he dreaded my Thing that might 
bring new Calamities upon him. Therefore he now reſolv'd to unite himſelf The Pope's Vo. 
firmly with the Emperor, by whoſe Means only he hop'd to re-eſtabliſh his * 2 
Family at Florence; and from this Time forwarde, all the Uſe he made of 


King 
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King Henry's Farneſtneſs in his Divorce, was only to draw in the Emperor on 
better Terms to his Intereſt, The Emperor was alſo at that Time preſſing. 
him hard for a general Council; which, beſides the general Averſion of the 
Court of Rome, he had great Reaſon to fear ; for being himſelf a ſpurious 
Iiſue, he was threaten'd with Deprivation, as uncapable of holding his Dig- 
nicy. Thus paſs'd the firſt Year of this memorable Proceſs, in which it was 
believ'd that if the King had employ'd that Mony, unneceſſarily ſpent at Rome, 
on a War in Flanders, it had ſo diſturb'd the Emperor, and incourag'd the 
Pope, that he had ſooner granted that, which in a more fruitleſs Way was 
ſought of hun. | 
A. D. Ihe lImperialiſts at Rome all the Time preſs'd hard to have the Legates in 
Fngland inhibited, and the Cauſe to be recall'd and heard before the Conſi- 
1529. ſtory; but the Pope diſlik d that Motion as dangerous: But his conſtant Max im 
Reg. Z. being to promiſe and ſwear deepeſt, when he intended leaſt, to molitic King 
Henry, he ſent over Campana, one of his Bed-Chamber, into England, with 
Campara ſexe (Compliments too high to gain much Credit. He aſſur'd the King, That his 
5 we Holineſs would ſerve him in every Reſpect, not only in Juſtice and I quit), 
a but in the Plenttude of his Tower; and tho he had reaſon io be apprehenſive 
of the Emperor's Reſentments, yet that ſhou!d never divert his Zecl for the 
King Intereſt, in which he would not be wanting, tho it were with the 
Reſignation of the Popedom it ſelf. He was alſo order'd to require the Le- 
gates to put a ſpeedy Period to the Buſineſs ; but his ſecret Inſtructions to 
Caimpegio were of a contrary Strain; he charg'd him to burn the Decretal 
Bull, and to protra& the Matter by all the dilatory Methods he could invent. 
Yet ſtill the Pope continu'd his Compliments to thoſe the King ſent over, and 
gave new Aſſurances, That tho he did not grant a Bull, by which the Divorce 
ſnould be immediately his own Att, yet ſtill he was ready to confirm the Le- 
gates Sentence. But at the ſame Time the Pope propos d a Journey zncognito 
into Hain, and deſired Cardinal Molſey to go with him, in order to obtain a 
general Peace for Chriſtendom. 'Tho' in ſecret he was then making Offers of 
Compliance with the Emperor, and gave his Agents Aſſurances, That tho the 
Legates gave Sentence, he would not confirm it, Upon which the King's 
Correſpondents at Rome, wrote to him to puth on the War more vigoroully 
againſt the Emperor, for nothing was to be expected at that Court, unleſs the 
Emperor's Affairs deelin'd. 
But an unexpected Accident put ſome Stop to all Proceedings in the Court 
of Rome: For the Pope was taken ſuddenly ill, and fell into a dangerous 
The Pope ſick- Sickneſs; upon which the Imperialiſts began to prepare for a Conclave; but 
"op Farneſe, and the Cardinal of Mantua oppos'd their Deſigns, and ſhew'd a great 
Inclination for Wolſey, whom they reverenc'd as a Deity, as his Correſpon- 
dents wrote to him. Upon this he ſent a Courier to Gardiner, then in his 
Journey to Rome, with large Directions how to manage the Election; in which 
it was concluded, That the King of France, joining heartily with the King of 
England, of which he was contident, there were only fix Cardinals wanting 
to make the Election ſure; and beſides Sums of Mony and other Rewards, he 
|| was to give them Aſſurance, that the Cardinal's Preferments ſhould be divided 
| among them. Theſe were the ſecret Methods of attaining that Chair, that 
was believ'd to be attended with Infalibility. But the Pope's Recovery put an 
End to theſe dark Intrigues; which yet were ſoon after reviv'd by a long and 
threatning Relapſe. Then new (of 51a were undertaken to gain many Car- 
dinals to favour King Henry's Cauſe ; and many Precedents of Divorces were 
produc'd, that had been granted in Favour of Princes, upon much lighter 
Grounds. But the Imperialiſts were ſo powerful at Rome, that they could not 
hope for Succeſs, without the Emperor was firſt gain d; upon which a ſecret 
Negotiation was ſet on Foot with him, but it had no other Effect, than to 
give great Jealouſic both to the Pope and French King. Another Diſpatch was 
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ſent to Rome, to procure a Commiſſion with fuller Power to the Legates, and 
a Pollicitation under the Pope's Hand to confirm the Sentence: Ihe latter was 


granted, but the former utterly refus'd; for the Pope was reſolv'd to proceed 9 


no further in that Matter, tho Wolſey wrote to Rome, That if any Juſtice 


He is graded 
the Eine 
ror's Intereſt. 


were deny the King, not only England, but likewiſe France would with- , 
draw their Obedience from the Apoſtolick See ; becauſe by that it would be in- 


ferr'd, that the Emperor had ſuch Influence at Rome, as to oblige the Pope to 
be partial or favourable as he pleas'd. At this Time the Cardinal was bargain- 
ing for his Bulls for the Biſhoprick of /Yncheſter, which were rated at fifteen 
thouſand Ducats; but ſince it was a Tranſlation from Durham, fo that a new 


Compoſition would ariſe for that Vacancy, he refus'd to pay above a third of 


what was demanded. 8 9 

As the Pope recover'd his Health, ſo he inclin'd more to join with the Em- 
peror, who now by his Ambaſlador at Rome, enter'd a Proteſtation in the 
Queen of England's Name againſt the Legates, as unreaſonably partial in King 
Henry's Favour, which was receiv'd by the Pope, tho' much oppos'd by the 
Engliſb Ambaſſador. Upon this, Gardiner, who was a Man of great Subtelty 
and Penetration, wrote to King Henry, aſſuring him, That he was to expet! 
nothing more from the Pope, who was reſolv'd to offend neither the Emperor 
nor him; therefore he advis'd him to procure the Legates to give Sentence 
with all poſſible Expedition; and when it ſhould come to the Emperor's Turn 
to ſollicite for Bulls againſt the King, the Pope wou'd be as backward as he 
"was now. All this he defir'd might not be ſhown to the Cardinal; for he was 
now making his own Fortunes, and had at the ſame Hime a private Corre- 
ſpondence with Mrs. Bolen, whom he expected would in Time be Queen. In 
the Pollicitation which the Pope ſign d to confirm the Legate's Sentence, ſome 
Clauſes were incerted, by which he could caſily break looſe from it; therefore 
Gardiner endeavour'd to procure another in fuller Terms, by this Artitice: He 
told the Pope, That the Courier had met with an Accident in paſſing a Ri- 
ver, by which the Inſtrument was ſo defacd with the Water, that it could 
not be of any Uſe. But the Pope was ſuch a Maſter in the Arts of Diſlimula- 
tion and Policy, that inſtead of being catch'd with this, and to grant a new 
one, he was heartily glad it was defac d, and poſitively refus'd to renew it. 
And a long and earneſt Letter wrote from the Legates to the Pope, urging him 


to end the Matter by a Decretal Bull, aſſuring him, 1: was only a Scruple of 


Conſcience that wrought on the King, and no Deſire of a new Wife, and that 
the whole Nation was much offended at the Delays of this Matter, in which 
all were ſo nearly concern d, prevail'd nothing on him; for he conſider'd it 
was only done by them in Compliance with the King, who thought he had 
intirely gain'd Campegio, ſince the Scandals of his Life were ſo publick, that 
the Motives of Intereſt muſt certainly have the Aſcendant over him. But b 


He becomes 


all the Arts that could be invented, they were not able to over-reach the Pope,“ "— 


who whatever he might be in his Deciſions, ſeem'd infallible in his Sagacity 
and Jealouſie. The Queen's Agents ſtill preſs'd hard for an Avocation; but 
the Pope was unwilling to grant that, till he had finiſh'd his Treaty in all 
other Points with the Emperor, and he began to complain much of the cold 
Proceedings of the Confederates, and That they expos'd him both to the Em- 
peror's Mercy, and the Scorn of the Florentines, by which it was viſible, he 
was ſecking Pretenſions for throwing himſelf into the Emperor's Arms. Great 
Objections were made to the Motion for an Avocation, That it was contrary 
to the King's Prerogative to be cited at Rome; wherefore he would ſeek Ju- 
ſtice from the Clergy of England, if deny d by the Pope: It was alſo contra- 
ry to the Pollicitation under the Pope's Hand, to recall the Legate's Com- 
miſſion, and hjs Faith often deliver d by Mord of Mouth, chiefly of late 
by Campana. But verbal Promiſes did not much bind the Pope, they vaniſh'd 
into Air, and Campana {ſwore he had made none; and for the written Polli- 


citation, 
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ſey. 


Pope, 


The Proceſs be- 
gun in England 
under Campe- 


gio and Wol- which no leſs than the Succeſſion of the Kingdom depended. The Court being 


The Queen deny'd. The Legates however, proceeded according to the Forms of Law; 


*ppeals 10 the hut the Queen inſtead of appearing, appeal'd from them to the Pope, and ex- 


* * = * 3 
citation, there was a ſaving Clauſe in it, by which he could eſcape; ſo that he 


was at Liberty from all Engagements, but thoſe he had privately given in Dj.- 
ſcourſe, and to theſe he was no Slave. | 

King Henry being well inform'd of what paſs'd at Rome, recall'd Gardiner 
and Bryan, and ſent Doctor Bennet to Rome to hinder the Avocation of the 
Cauſe, of which he was ſo apprehenſive, that he not only intercepted thoſe Di- 
ſpatches ſent to Rome from Campegio, or any elſe, but alſo thoſe Intelligences 
which the Queen ſhould give to her Aunt Margaret of the Low-Countries. 
So that now the King finding his Conſcience unſatisfy'd, his Nobility in Su- 
ſpence, and the People murmering at theſe Delays in an Affair of the greateſt 
Importance, he charg'd the two Cardinals to proceed with all Expedition. 
The Place appointed for hearing and determining the Cauſe, was the great 
Hall in Black-Fryars, the Time the thirty firſt of May; when both the Car- 
dinals appear'd in great Pomp; ſo that Yolſey might be ſaid to be now in the 
Height of his Grandeur, when he ſate Judge of his own Soveralgn's Cauſe, upon 


ſate, a peremptory Citation was 1fſu'd out for the King and Queen, to appear on 
the eighteenth of June; upon which Day the Queen appear'd in Perſon, and 
proteſted againſt the Cardinals as incompetent Judges. Endeavours werethere- 
fore us'd to terrifie her into ſome Compliance, and a formal Complaint was 
made againſt her, That ſhe favour'd ſome who deſign'd to deſtroy the King and 
Cardinal; That ſhe carry d her ſelf very diſobligingly to the King, and us d many 
© indecent Arts to render her ſelf popular; That the King was in Danger 
© of his Life by her Means, and therefore he could no longer keep her Company, 
c either as to Bed or Table: But ſhe was a Woman of ſuch Reſolution and Con- 
ſtancy, that no Threatnings could intimidate her. At the next Court Day, both 
the King and Queen appear'd; but the latter inſtead of anſwering to the Le- 
gates, kneel'd down before the King, and made a Speech that had all the Inſi- 
nuations to raiſe Commiſeration in the Audience. She declar'd She had been 
his dutiful Wife for twenty Tears, had born him ſeveral Children, and had 
always ſtudy'd to oblige him; therefore ſbe beg dto know where was her Offence. 
She inſiſted upon her Virginity when ſhe came to his Bed, alledging, That 
the Marriage was made by both their Parents, who were wiſe Princes, and 
had good Counſellors when it was made; but at preſent ſhe being a Stranger 
and a Subject, had neither indifferent Fudges to hear, nor indifferent Lawyers 
to plead her Cauſe; therefore ſhe could expect no Fuſtice in that Court. Upon 
which ſhe went out of the Court, and would never after appear in that Place. 
At her Departure, the King gave her a great Character for her extraordinary 
Qualities, and proteſted, He was acted by no other Principle, than that of 
Conſcience, and clear d Cardinal Wolſey from being the firſt Mover in this Suit; 
declaring, That he firſt mention'd the Matter in Confeſſion to the Biſhop of 
Lincoln, and had deſir'd the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury to procure him the 
Reſolution of the Biſhops of England in this Caſe; and that they had under 
their Hands declar'd, That his Marriage was unlawful. The Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter deny d he had ſign'd ſuch a Paper; but the Arch-Biſhop alleg d, That 
he gave him leave to make another write his Name to it, which the other {till 


cepted both againſt the Place, the Judges, and her Lawyers. Yet ſtill they 
pronounc'd her contumacious, and proceeded to the Examination of Witneſſes 
for ſeveral Days, the Subſtance of which Allegations were, That there were 
many violent Preſumptions appear'd, That Prince Arthur had Carnal 
Knowledge of the Queen; and it could not be expected that greater Proofs 
could be made twenty ſeven Years after their Marriage. a 

And now ſince the Proceſs was thus carry d on, the Emperor's Agents ve- 
hemently preſs'd the Pope for an Avocation, to remove it to Rome; and all 
poſlible Endeavours were usd by King Henrys Agents to preſent it; wy 

omitt 
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omitted nothing that could operate upon the Pope's Temper, either by Way 
of Perſuaſion or Threatning. It was repreſented to him, That there was 4 
Treaty on foot between the King of England and the Lutheran Princes of 
Germany; and that upon his Holineſs declaring himſelf 3 as to grant 
the Awvocation, he would certainly imbark in the ſame Intereſts with them, 
and ſo England would be loft from the Apoſtolick See. But as the Pope concluded 
the King was ſo tar engag'd in Honour, that he could not be induc'd to unite 5 
with Luthers Followers in Points of . ſo he did not imagine, that 
the Effects of his Avocat ion would be ſo diſmal and fatal as the Cardinal's Crea- 
ture had repreſented them, or as he himſelf afterwards found them. He thought 
it would probably ruin the King's Affairs, which might occaſion his Agents to 
uſe ſuch Threatnings; but he did not much regard that, becauſe he hated him 
in his Heart. In Concluſion, after the Emperor had engag'd to reſtore his Fa- 
mily to the Government of Florence, he refolv'd to publiſh his Treaty with him: 
But that the granting the Avocation might not look like a ſecret Article, as it 
was in reality, he refolv'd to begin with that; and with the profoundeſt Marks 
of Sorrow, he declar'd to the Engliſh Ambaſſadors, That he could not avoid it, 
both berauſe all the Lawyers had àſſur d him, It could not in common Juſtice be 
deny d, and berauſe be could not reſiſt the Emperor's Forces, which ſurrounded 
him on all Sides. Their Endeavours to gain ſome Time by Delays, were alſo 
as [ruitleſs as their other Arts had been; for on the fifteenth of July the Pope ine grants an 
ſien'd it, publiſh'd the Treaty on the eighteenth, and ſent the Inſtrument of 2 
Avocatior on the nineteenth by an expreſs Meilenger to England. — 
During this Management at Rome, the Legates, eſpecially Campegio who 
was the Senior, protracted the Matter by all the Delays that could be invented, 
and gain'd much Time under the Pretence of not precipitating the King's Affairs. 
At laſt, being reduc'd to a fort of Neceſlity of pronouncing Sentence, in- 
ſtead of proceeding to that, Campegio unexpectedly adjourn'd the Court till 
October, declaring, That they being 4 Part of the Conſiſtory of Rome, were 
oblig*d to obſerve their Times of Vacation. The King who was in the next 
Chamber, was unexpreſlibly ſurpriz'd, and the Duke of Suffolk, then in 
Court in a Rage ſwore by the Maſs, That no Cardinal ever did good in England. 
To whom Wolſey ſeverely reply d, 1f poor Cardinal had not been here, you 
would not have kept your Head upon your Shoulders. This was one of the 
laſt Flights of the mighty States-Man, whoſe Grandeur being at the Height, 
was now ready to ſink: Campegio had nothing to loſe in England, but the 
Biſhoprick of Salisbury, for which the Pope or Emperor could eaſily recom- 
pence him; but Wolſey began to be under all the Terrors that are incident to 
an exorbitant Favourite, upon the Change of his Fortune; none being more 
abje& in Misfortune than thoſe who are moſt elevated with Proſperity. When 
the Avoation was brought into England, the King ſubmitted ſo far as to allow 
the Legates to declare the Commiſion void; but would by no means ſuffer the 
Letters citatory to be ſerv'd, for he look'd upon it as below the Dignity of his 
Crown, to be cited to appcar at any other Court in Chriſtendom. This was 
the firſt Step he made towards the Diminution of the Pope's Authority. Yet upon 
this Occaſion he govern'd himſelf with more Mildneſs than was expected from 
the warmth of his Temper; he civilly diſmiſs'd Campegio, only his Officers 
ſtrictly ſearch'd his Cofters, when he took Shipping, with a Deſign as it was 
thought, to ſee if the decretal Bull could be found. Molſey was now upon the 
Point of being diſgrac'd, tho the King ſeem'd to treat him with the ſame Con- 
fidence he had uſually ſhown to him; it being common for many Princes to 
hide their Deſigns of diſcarding their Favourites, with higher Expreſſions of 
Kindneſs than ordinary, *till their Ruin, being unforeſeen, breaks out with 
great Violence. Mrs. Bolen, who in the Time of the Proceſs had been diſ- 
miſs'd the Court, was now return'd; and the King's 'Thoughts for a while were 
divided by many Doubts and Perplexities. He had the more Reaſon to be cir- 
Rrrre cumſpect 
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cumſpe& in his Affairs, becauſe the Pope and Emperor were now united inthe 
former Alliance: The Pope's Nephew, who had been lately marry'd to the 
Emperor's Daughter, was now Duke of Florence. And the Emperor went after- 
wards in Perſon, and was crown'd with great Magnificence by the Pope; who 
when the Emperor was kneeling down to kiſs his Foot, humbled himſelf fo far 
The Treaty of as to draw it back, and kiſs his Cheek. In this Year alſo another Peace was con- 
Cambriy- cluded at Cambray between the Emperor, the French King, and the Lady Marga- 
ret of Flanders, call'd,the Womens Peace; where King Henry firſt found the De- 
ceitfulneſs of the French Alliance; for he was not ſo conſider d in the Treat 
as he expected, and he found that Francis would not embroil his own Affairs 
in favour of his Divorce. | : 
The King wiſely judg'd it neceſſary, to ſecure himſelf of the Affections and 
Confidence of his People, before he venter'd on any Thing that ſhould diſ- 
pleaſe two ſuch Potentates as the Pope and Emperor; therefore he thought fit 
to call a Parliament, which had been diſus'd in England for ſeven Years, and 
4 Parliament probably by the Advice of the Cardinal, who before the calling of it fell into 
— a ſinking Condition. His too much Obſequiouſneſs to the See of Rome in the 
laſt Proceſs, and ſome inferior Accidents, render d him obnoxious to the King 
and his neareſt Friends. So that he firſt commanded him to deliver up the great 
wolley i 4%½ Sealy which was with great Reluctancy obey'd, and given to Sir Thomas More 
Trac d. who was not only eminent in his own Profeſſion, the Law, but in all Sorts of 
Learning; being much eſteem'd for the Strictneſs of his Life, and his Con- 
tempt of Mony. Shortly after, Hales the Attorney-General put in an Information 
againſt the Cardinal in the King's Bench, importing, That notwithſtanding the 
Statute of Richard the Second, againſt procuring Bulls 122 Rome pon 
Pain of Premunire, yet he had procur'd Bulls for his Legantine Power, 
which he had for many Tears executed. To this he pleaded his Ignorance of the 
Statute, and ſubmitted to the King's Mercy; upon which it was declar d, That he 
had forfeited all his Goods and Chattels to the King, and that his Perſon was 
liable to be ſeiz d. Immediately his rich Palace of Tork-Houſe, ſince call'd White- 
Hall, was ſeiz d to the King's Uſe; together with all that vaſt Wealth, and 
Royal Furniture that he had _— up together, which was prodigious, and 
beyond any Thing that had ever been ſeen in the Kingdom of England. But 
{till the King had no Deſire to ruin him intirely, but only to reduce him lower, 
to ſee if the Terror of that have any Influence on the Pope; therefore he firſt 
granted him his Protection, and then his Pardon, reſtor d him to the See of 
Tork and Wincheſter, and gave him back in Mony, Goods and Plate to the Va- 
lue of above fix thouſand Pounds. But as he had carry d his Greatneſs with 
moſt exorbitant Pride, ſo he was no leſs meanly abjected with his Misfortunes, 
and a deep Melancholy overcame his Spirits. The King as he more and more 
relented, ſent him frequent Aſſurances of his Favour; all which he receiv'd 
with extravagant Tranſports of Joy; and he that us'd to join or prefer himſelf 
to the King, now fell down on his Knees in the Dirt to a Meſſenger who brought 
| Him a Ring from his Majeſty. Yet his Enemies had gone too far, ever to 
% e ſuffer a Man of his Temper and Abilities, to return to Favour. Therefore 
Tame, they found Means to bring in a high Charge of forty four Articles againſt him 
in open Parliament. They related chiefly to his Legantine Power, contrary 
to Law, to his Inſolence and Ambition, his lewd Life, and other Things brought 
to defame his Reputation as well as deſtroy his Perſon. Theſe eaſily paſs d in 
the Houſe of Lords, where he had but few Friends and many Enemies; but 
when the Charge was ſent down to the Houſe of Commons, it was ſo manag d 
by the Induſtry of Thomas Cromwell, who had been his Servant, that no 
1reaſon could be laid to his Charge, ſo that the Accuſation drop d. F 


The Parlia- In this ſame Parliament, the Conunons prepar'd ſeveral Bills againſt ſome of 
3 the Corruptions of the Clergy; one againſt the Exactions for the Probates of 


Wills, another for Regulating Mortuaries, and a third againſt Pluralities of 
Benetices and Non-refidence. The Clergy abhorr'd the Precedent of the ow 
| mons, 
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mons, intermedling in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs; and Biſhop Fer ſpoke violently 
againſt ſuch Proceedings, declaring, That all flow'd from want of Faith, Upon 
which the Commons complain'd to the King, for his reproaching their ho- 
nourable Houſe, while the Houſe of Peers either thought it no Breach of Pri- 
vilege, or were willing to connive at ſuch a Reflection. But Fiſher being 
hated at Court for his firm Adherence to the Queen's Intereſt, was put 
upon his Purgation to explain himſelf, and the Matter paſs d over, andthe Com- 
mons proceeded to their Bills; which, tho ſtrenuouſly oppos d by the Clergy, 
were at length paſs'd with the Royal Aſſent. Beſides theſe, a very peculiar 
Bill was brou " in for the Relief of the King, who in this long Interval of 
Parliaments had borrow'd ſeveral large Sums of his Subjects: Now this Parlia- 
ment, both to diſcourage that Way of ſupplying Kings for the future, and to 
ruin the Cardinal's Creatures, who had been molt ready to lend, as having the 
oreateſt Advantages from the Government, did by one Act diſcharge the King 
of all thoſe Debts. This occaſion d great Murmurings among the Sufterers 
but to qualifie the general Diſcontent, the King granted a free Pardon to all 
Offenders, only to terrifie the Pope, and to keep the Clergy in Submiſſion, he 
excepted ſuch as had incurr'd a Premunire, by acknowledging a Foreign Ju» 
riſdiction. | 
The King had ſtill a partieular View to the now ſubmiſſive Cardinal, and 
ſoon found that his Caſe was not much regarded at Rome: 'The Emperor hated 
him for his late Actions, and the Pope was jealous of his vaſt Aſpirings; ſo 
that tho they were not well pleas d to ſee a Cardinal ſo us d, yet they could 
behold Wolſey's Downfal without much Concern. This Prelate was fondly de- 
ſirous to have ſtay d at Richmond, which the King had given him in Exchange for 
Hampton-Court, that he had alſo built; but that was too near the Court, and 
his Enemies were reſolv'd to remove him further from it. Accordingly he was 
order'd to repair to his Dioceſe of Zork; in which Journey the very Ruins of 
his State were conſiderable, for he travell'd with a hundred and ſixty Horſe 
in his Train, and ſeventy two Waggons follow'd him with his Houſhold-Stuff. 
Having continu'd there a few Months, and perform'd many charitable and po- 
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pular Acts, he was attach d for High- Treaſon by the Earl of Northumberland, wolſey is at- 


and committed to the Cuſtody of the Lieutenant of the Tower, who was or- 8 


der d to bring him to London. And even then he had gracious Meſſages from 
the King, but they 2 him no great Relief; for whether he knew himſelf 
guilty of ſome ſecret Practices with the Pope or Emperor, or whether he could 
ſtand no longer under the King's Diſpleaſure and this abje& Condition, he was 
ſo diſpirited, that on his Way to London, he ſicken d at Sheffie/d in the Earl 
of Shrewsbury's Houſe, from whence by flow Journies he went as far as Lei- 
ceſter, where he is ſaid to have taken Poiſon to end his miſerable Life. Being 
near his Departure, among other Things, he ſpoke this Sentence, worthy to 
be remember d by all Favourites, Had I ſerv'd my God as diligently as I 4 
ſerv'd my King, he would not have given me over in my grey Hairs; but this 
is my juſt Reward. He ſaid further to Sir William Kingſton, Lieutenant of 
the Tower, If ever you be one of the King's Council, beware of what you put 


into his Head, for you will be never able to put it out again. Thus dy'd this . As 


prodigious Man, on the twenty eighth Day of November, who had been the 
mightieſt of all Eng/hfo Subjects, and was the greateſt Inſtance that ſeveral 
Ages had ſhown of the Variety and Inconſtancy of Human Things, both in his 
Riſe and Fall. By his Temper in both, it appears he was unworthy of his 
' Greatneſs, which renders his Character more ſurpriſing, that he ſhould be able 

of himſelf to perform ſo many Wonders; and it cannot but be accounted a ſin- 
gular Felicity, that during his Adminiſtration, all Things ſucceeded better than 
afterwards; tho the Impreſſions he gave did probably occaſion ſeveral ſucceeding 
Irregularities. Notwithſtanding the general Hatred he had rais'd, few ever fell 
from ſuch a lofty Station, with leſſer Crimes objected againſt him, But as his 
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being ſo ſubſervient to his Soveraign's criminal Pleaſures, was a greater Crime 
than his own lewd Life, or what was objected againſt him; fo his lacriticing 
the Duke of Buckingham to his Reſentments, was ſuch a Villany as call'd down 
the Vengeance of Heaven upon him, which rarely ſuſpends its Power, in Caf; 
of publick Blood. N 
The News of the Cardinal's Death being brought to the King, he could not 
with-hold from expreſſing a tender Concern, and declaring, That he had ra. 
ther ſuffer'd the Loſs of twenty thouſand Pounds. But now his Thoughts 
were more poſleſs'd with another riſing Favourite, of a finer Spirit, and more 
Commer Re. real Merit, Doctor Thomas Cranmer, a Fellow of Jeſus —_— in Cambridge, 
who in the preceding Year, meeting accidentally with Gardiner and Fox at 
IVeltham, and being ask d to declare his Thoughts concerning the King's Mar- 
ringe, he propos'd a new and more rational Method: This was, © That the 
King ſhould ingage the chief Univerſities and Divines of Europe, to examine 
© into the Lawfulneſs of his Marriage; and if they declar'd their Opinions againſt 
© it, then the Marriage in Courſe muſt be pronounc'd void, becauſe the Pope's 
« Diſpenſation could not derogate from the Laws of God. As this was new, 
and reaſonable in it ſelf, ſo they propos'd it to the King, who was extreamly 
affected with it, as a Method that might have ſavd him a vaſt Expence of 
Mony and Trouble; and ſaid in a coarſe way of ſpeaking, He had the Swine 
by the right Ear. He perceiv'd that this way was more like to be effectual, 
and would extreamly mortitie the Pope, who had ſo much deluded him; there- 
fore Doctor Cranmer was ſent for to Court, where he ſo admirably behav'd 
himſelf, that the King conceiv'd an high Opinion both of his Learning and 
Prudence, and of his Probity and Sincerity, which took ſuch a deep Root in 
his Heart, that no Artifices nor Calumnies were ever able to remove it. 
This new Method being reſolv'd on by the King, he firſt order'd Doctor 
Cranmer to write upon the Subject of the Divorce; and then ſent to procure 
the Concluſions of the two Univerſities of England. Here the King met 
with greater Obſtructions than from the Foreign Univerſities, by reaſon that 
Doctor Cranmer, and Mrs. Bolen, who was now like to be Queen, were 
thought Favourers of Lutheraniſm : Yet after a little Space, by a Majority, 
the Seals of both Univerſities were obtain d; and they gave their Opinions, 
The chief U- That the Marriage of the Brother's Wife, was contrary both to the Laws of 
2 = God and Nature. Doctor Crook, a learned Man in the Greek Tongue, was 
rope declare Employ*d in Italy, to procure the Reſolutions of Divines and Univerlitics there; 
2 in which he, was ſo ſucceſsful, that beſides the great Diſcoveries he made in 
eee ſearching the Manuſcripts of the Greek Fathers, concerning their Opinions in 
this Point, he engag'd ſeveral Perſons to write for the King's Cauſe; and alſo 
got the Zews to give their Opinions of the Laws in Leviticus, that they were 
Moral and Obligatory. The State of Venice would not declare themſelves, 
but ſaid they would be Neuters; and it was not eaſie to perſuade the Divines 
of the Republick to give their Opinions, 'till a Brief was obtain'd from the 
Pope, permitting all Divines and Canoniſts to deliver their Opinions, accord- 
ing to their Conſciences; which was not granted but with great Difliculty. 
For the Pope abhor'd this Way of Proceeding, tho' he could not decently op- 
poſe it; yet he ſaid in great Scorn, That no Friar ſhould ſet Limits to his 
Authority. Beſides many Divines and Canoniſts, not only whole Houſes ot 
Religious Orders, but even the Univerſity of Bononza, tho' the Pope's Town, 
declar'd the Levitical Laws concerning the Degrees of Marriage, were Parts 
of the Law of Nature, and that the Pope could not diſpenſe with them. The 
- Univerſity of Padua determin'd the ſame, as alſo that of Ferrara; ſo that 
Crook ſent over to England an hundred ſeveral Books, and Papers, with many 
Subſcriptions, all condemning the King's Marriage as unlawful in it ſelf. At 
Paris, the famous Sorbon made their Determination with great Solemnity of 


Maſſes and Oaths; and after three Weeks impartial Study, they agreed, 7 * 
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France, they determin'd to the ſame Purpoſe. | 
The King's Cauſe being favour'd and fortify'd by theſe, and many other Au- 
thorities, he procur'd many Members of Parliament, in a Time of Prorogation, 


© Merits of their King, the Juſtice of his Cauſe, and the Importance of it to 
the Safety of the Kingdom, yet his Holineſs ſtill made new Delays ; they 
therefore earneſtly preſs'd him to diſpatch it ſpeedily, otherwiſe they ſhould 
be compell'd to feel for other Remedies, tho they were unwilling to drive 
Matters to Extremities, till it became unavoidable. This Letter was fign'd 
by the two Arch-Biſhops, four —_ forty two Peers, twenty two Abbots, 
and eleven Commoners : To this the 

© of the Vehemence of their Stile: He freed himſelf from the Imputations of In- 
* oratitude and Injuſtice : He acknowledg'd the King's great Merits, declaring 
© he had done all he could in his Favour. He had granted a Commiſlion, but 
could not refuſe to receive the Queen's Appeal; all the Cardinals had with 
© one Conſent judg d, That an Avocation was neccſlary. Since then the Delays 


would bring it to as ſpeedy an Iſſue, as the Importance of it would admit; 
© and for their Threatnings, they were neither agreeable to their Wiſdom, nor 
© their Religion. But the King finding the Pope refolv'd to grant nothing, 
and apprehending that ſome Bull might be brought into Eugland in favour 
of the Queen, he ſet out a Proclamation againſt any who ſhould purchaſe or 
28 any Thing from Rome contrary to his Royal Prerogative, threatning 
mpriſonment, and other Puniſhments, which were founded upon the Statute 
of Proviſors and Premunires. Aſter this he causd an Abſtract of all the 
Reaſons and Authorities of the Fathers, or Modern Writers, againſt his Mar- 
riage, to be publiſh'd both in Latin and Engliſb; by which it appear'd, That 
according to the Authority given to Tradition in the Church of Rome, the 
King had clearly the Right on his Side. Yet ſtill the Queen continu'd firm to 
her Reſolution of leaving the Matter in the Pope's Hands; and therefore would 
Hearken to no Propoſitions that were made to her, for the referring the Cauſe 
to the Arbitration of ſome ſele& Perſons on both Sides. In the Judgments 
that People pals'd, the Sexes were divided; the Men generally approv'd the 
King's Cauſe, and the Women as much favour'd the Queen. 

A Seſſion of Parliament follow'd in the Month of January; in which the 
King caus'd all the Deciſions of the Univerſitics, and the Bopks written for the 
Divorce, to be firſt read in the Houſe of Lords, and then they were carry d 
down to the Commons, by the Chancellor More, and twelve Lords, both of 
the Spiritualty and Temporalty. There were twelve Seals of the Univerſities 
ſhew'd, and their Deciſions were read, firſt in Latin, and then tranſlated into 
Engliſh. There were alſo a hundred Books produc'd, written on the ſame 
Argument; upon the ſhewing of which, the Chancellor defir'd them to report 
to their ſeveral Countries, That they now clearly ſaw, That the King had 
not attempted this Matter out of his meer Will and Pleaſure, but for the 
Diſcharge of his Conſcience, and the Security of the Succeſſion to the Crown. 
This Affair was alſo brought into the Convocation, where the Clergy declar'd 
themſelves ſatisfy'd concerning the Unlawfulneſs of the Marriage; but their 
unfortunate Circumſtances at that Juncture, render'd their Declaration leſs 
conſiderable. For Cardinal Molſey by exerciſing his Legantine Authority 
having, as before related, fallen into a Premunzre, they by joining in his 
Courts, were alſo involv'd in the ſame Guilt; and this Matter being excepted 


ſors and Premunires; by which they were declar d out of the King's Pro- 
tection » 


the King's Marriage was unlawful, and that the Pope could not diſpence 
with it. At Orleans, Angiers, and Tholouſe, and at other Univerſities in 


The chief No- 


bility of 


gland write 10 


to ſign a Letter to the Pope, complaining, © That notwithſtanding the great“ 4e. 


did not proceed from him, but the King; that he was ready to proceed, and 


ope wrote an Anſwer: He took notice #is Anſwer: 


out of the late Act of Pardon, an Indictment was brought into the King's The Clergy ſu'd 
Bench, againſt all the Clergy of England, for breaking the Statutes of Probi- ns Premunire 
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tection, their Goods forfeited, and their Perſons liable to Impriſonment. Now 
theſe old Statutes were reviv'd, that the Terror of them might not only mor- 
tifie the Court of Rome, but alſo oblige the Clergy to an intire Submiſſion, 
and to redeem themſelves by a conſiderable Sublidy. They alleg d that they 
had err'd ignorantly ; for the King by his Favour to the Cardinal, ſeem d to en- 
courage that Authority he then exercis d: It was a publick Error, therefore 
they ought not to be puniſh d for it. To all which it was reply 'd, that the 
Laws which they had tranſgreſs d were ſtill in Force, therefore no Ignorance 
could excuſe the Violation of them. Upon which the Convocation of Canter- 
bury made their Submiſſion, and in their Addreſs to the King, he was ſtilld 
The Protector, and ſupream Head of the Church of England; but ſome diſ. 
liking that, they added as far @s it is agreeable to the Law of Chriſt, This 
was ſigud by nine Biſhops, fifty Abbots and Priors, and the greateſt Part of 
the Lower Houſe; and with it they offer d the King a Compoſition of a hund- 
red thouſand Pounds, and promis d for the future, not to make or execute any 
Conſtitutions, without a Royal Licence. The Convocation of Tor- did with 
They ſuimit: ſoine Reluctancy acknowledge the King the Supream Head, and ſubmitted with 
and compo". an Offer of above eighteen thouſand Pounds; all which being well receiy'd, 
n Clergy were all reſtord and pardon'd. But when the King's Pardon was 
brought into the Parliament Houſe, the Laity complain'd, That they were 
not included in it; for many of them were alſo obnoxious on the ſame Account, 
and liable to the ſame Puniſhment; therefore they addreſs d to the King for 
Eaſe and Security. The Kin return'd Anſwer, That his Mercy was neither 
to be reſtrain'd, nor extorted; which put the Houſe of Commons under great 
Apprehenſions. But ſoon after they had paſs d the Act, the King freely ſent 
a Pardon to all his Temporal Subjects, which was receiv'd with Univerſal Joy; 
and they acknowledg'd, That in this Action, his Majeſty had happily temper d 
his Greatneſs, with his Clemency. 


Theſe Proceedings were highly mortifying to the Court of Rome, and the 

Pope, who being about this Time much diſoblig d by the Emperor, reſolv'd to 

unite himſelf to the Crown of France; and Francis, to gain him more entirely, 

propos'd a Match between his Second Son Henry and the Pope's Neece, the 

famous Catharine de Medici; which as it wrought much on the Pope's Ambition, 

The Pope joins ſo it was like to prove a great Support to his Family. The Pope joining with 
vb France. the French, and out of Danger from the Emperor, by reaſon of the preſent 
Progreſs of the Twrks, King Henry's Affairs might have eaſily been adjuſted, if he 

had not proceeded ſo far already; for the Pope's Conſcience being directed by 

his Intereſt, it was more than probable that at this Time he would give the 

King Satisfaction. He ſaw the onger of loſing England, the Intereſt of the 

Clergy ſinking, Lutheraniſm encreaſing, and the Proteſtant Princes of Germany 

taking Advantage from the preſent Employment of the Emperor; all which 

were 4" wave Views. At the ſame Time King Francis enter d into a League 

with the Proteſtant Princes, for the Conſervation of their Privileges; and ſo 
revail'dupon King Henry, that he ſent over fifty thouſand Crowns for the {ame 

Defign. And now, as it were, declining all Aſliſtance from the Court of Rome, 

he us'd all Methods to prevail with the Queen to ſubmit; but nothing could 

remove her Reſolutions. And when ſome Lords repreſented to her the great 

Burden of Conſcience that lay upon the King's Mind, ſhe pray'd God o ſend 

the King a quiet Conſcience, for ſbe was his lawful Wife, and would ſo con- 

tinue, fill the Court of Rome declar d the contrary, Upon which the King 

torbore to ſee her, and order d her to chuſe to which of her Manors ſhe would 

pleaſe to retire; ſhe anſwer d That wherever ſhe retir'd, nothing could remove 

The King final- Her from being his Wife. Upon which Anſwer the King took his nnal Leave 
pare» with of her at Windſor, upon the fourteenth of July, and never ſaw her more. 
„e, Here ended all the Temporal Grandeur of Queen Catharine of Spain, after the 
had been twenty two Years Wife and Queen to one of the greateſt Monarchs of 


the 
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the Age; who tho' ſhe was a Lady of unqueſtionable Piety and Devotion, ſhe 
had both her Marriages attended with uncommon Misfortunes. This latter 
was examin'd by the Chief of all Chriſtendom, cenſur'd and pronounc'd In- 
ceſtuous: But the former, which was ſeven Years in finiſhing by the two wiſeſt 
Kings in Europe, had the Way made to it by the Deſtruction of the Innocent 
Earl of Warwick; which made the religious Queen acknowledge, That her 


Misfoxtunes were the Hand of Heaven, ſince her firſt Marriage was founded 
in Blood. 


N. lin . 


— 4 VII. King Henry, after ſour Vears mighty Struggle, had now freed a D 


4's. himſelf from the Perſon of nis Queen; but not being yer regularly divorc'd, A , 


&. the Affair did not end here; and the former Proceedings fad ill further 13 Lg 
Effects upon the King, the Clergy, and the whole Body of the Nation. In the Reg. 2. 
Beginning of this Year, a new Seſſion of Parliament was held, in which the 4 nw» Seo 
Laity complain'd of the Spiritual Courts, of their Way of Proceeding ex Officio, Parliament, 
and not admitting Perſons accus'd to their Purgation. But theſe Complaint? 
were at this Time ſtifled, by Reaſon of an ill Underſtanding between the King 
and the Houſe of Commons, about a Bill concerning Wards; and tho' the King 
thought himſelf diſoblig d, yet the Parliament being compos'd of Men very ill 
affected to the Clergy, he kept it ſtill in Being, to terrifie the Court of Rome. 

And in this Parliament the Foundation of the Breach that afterwards follow'd 

with Rome, was laid, by an Act for reſtraining the Payment of Annates or 4 44 againft 
Firſt- Fruits to that Court. The Act ſets forth *© That they were founded on dune paid 
© no Law, but being firſt given to defend Chriſtendom againſt Intidels, they = 226628 
were ſince kept up as a Revenue to the Papacy, and Bulls were not granted 

till they were paid; for eight hundred thouſand Ducats had been carry'd out 

© of England to Kome upon that Account, ſince the Beginning of the laſt Reign. 

„The King was bound by the Royal Care of his Subjects to hinder ſuch Op- 
©preſſions; therefore all benefic d Perſons were requir'd not to pay Firſt- Fruits 

for the future, under Pain of forfeiting their Goods and Livings: And thoſe 

ho were preſented to Biſhopricks were appointed to be conſecrated, tho their 

Bulls were deny d at Rome; and were requir'd to pay no more than tive per 

Cent. of the clear Proffits of their Sees. If the Pope ſhould upon this pro- 

ceed to Cenſures, the Clergy were notwithſtanding commanded to perform 

©:11 Divine Offices. But by an extraordinary Proviſo, it was deferr'd to the 

King to declare at any Time between then and Eaſter in the following Year, 

© whether this Act ſhould take Place or not. The King, being afterwards provok'd 

by the Pope, by his Letters Patents declar'd the A& to be in force. 


Before the Parliament broke up, the Pope, upon the Motion of the Imperi- ThePopewrites 
aliſts wrote to the King, complaining, That notwithſtanding a Suit was de- te the King. 
pending concerning his Marriage, yet he had put away his Queen, and kept 
one Anne Bolen as his Wife, contrary to a Prohibition ſerv'd on him; there- 
fore he exhorted him to live with his Queen, and put away the other. Upon 
which the King ſent Doctor Bennet to Rome, with a large Diſpatch, in which 
he complain'd, That the Pope having proceeded upon the Suggeſtion of others, 
who were ignorant and raſh Men, he had carry'd himſelf inconſtantly and de- 
ceitfully, and not like Chriſt's Vicar : He had granted a Commiſſion, with a 

Promiſe never to recall it, and had ſent over a Decretal Bull determining the 

Cauſe. Either theſe were unjuſtly granted, or unjuſtly recall d; If he had 
Authority to grant them, where was the Faith of a Friend, or a ope, who 

had broke his 'Promiſe ? If he had not Authority to grant them, he hadjuſt Cauſe 

to diſtruſt all that came from him. It was therefore plain that he was govern'd 


more by Intereſt than Conſcience; and that as he had often per 47 his own Igno- 
rance in theſe Matters, ſo he wanted learned Men to adviſe him, "otherwiſe 
he would not maintain a Marriage which almoſt all the learned Men and Uni- 
ver/itres in England, France and Italy, had condemn'd as unlawful, After 


this 


His Anſwer. 
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ſerve him in the Other. The Vacation coming on, it was reſoly'd by the Cardi- 


n 


this he declar d, That he would not queſtion his Authority, unleſs he was com. 
pelld to it, and _ only to reduce it to its firft and ancient Limits, which 
was much better than to let it run on with Precipitation and Error, This 
high Letter put the Pope upon a Reſolution to proceed and end this great 
Affair, either by a Sentence or a Treaty. Accordingly King Henry was cited 
to anſwer to the Queen's Appeal at Rome in Perſon, or by Proxy: Upon 
which Sir Edward Karne was ſent thither in the new Character of thekinp's 
Excuſator, to excuſe the King's Appearance, upon ſuch Grounds as could 
founded on the Canon Law, and upon the Privileges of the Crown of England. 
and Doctor Bonner, a forward and ambitious Man, who would ſcruple at no- 
thing that brought him Preferment, was ſent over with him. 
They arriv'd at Rome in the Month of March, where they found great Heats 
in the Conſiſtory about the King's Buſineſs: The Imperialiſts vehemently preſg'q 
the Pope to give Sentence; but all the wife Cardinals, who obſerv'd by the 
Proceedings of the Parliament, that the Nation would adhere to the King, if 
he ſhould be provok'd to ſhake off the Pope's Yoke, were very apprehenſive of a 
Breach, and ſuggeſted milder Counſels to the Pope; and the King's Agents 
aſſur'd him, that if he would give the King Satis faction, the late Acts againſt 
Annates or Firſt- Fruits, ſhould not be put in Execution. At that Time the 
Cardinal of Ravenna was conſider'd as an Oracle in the Conſiſtory, therefore 
the King's Agents reſolv'd to = him —_— Promiſes; but he ſubtilly 
reply'd, That Princes were liberal of their Promiſes, fill their Turns were 
ſery'd, and then uſually forgot them. Therefore before he would proceed he 
caus'd Doctor Bennet to give him a Promiſe in Writing of the Biſhoprick of 
Ely, or the firſt that became vacant, and he alſo ingag'd that the King 
ſhould procure him Benefices in France to the Value of fix thouſand Ducats a 
Year, for the Service he ſhould do him by his Divorce. This was an Argu- 
ment of ſuch powerful Efficacy with the Cardinal, that it abſolutely turn d 
him from being a great Enemy, to be as great a Promoter of the King's Cauſe, 


Some Cardinals tho with no ſmall Artitice. Several other Cardinals were likewiſe mollify'd 


and prevail'd upon by the ſame Topicks. The King's Agents put in his Excu- 
ſatory Plea in twenty eight Articles; and it was order d that three at a Hearing 
ſhould be diſcuſs'd before the Conſiſtory, till all ſhould be examin'd : But that 
Court ſitting no more than once a Week, the Imperialiſts, after ſome of them had 
been heard, procur'd an Order, that the reſt for greater Diſpatch ſhould be heard 
in a Congregation or Committee of Cardinals, before the Pope: Which being re- 
fus'd by Karne, it was referr'd back to the Conſiſtory. Againſt this the Im- 
rerialifls proteſted, and refus'd to appear any more; upon which Xarne com- 
plain d of their Contumacy, declaring, they were diſtruſtful of their Cauſe. 
During the Examination of this Plea, News were brought to Rome from 
England, That a Prieſt for preaching up the Pope's Power was caſt into 
Priſon; and that a Perſon committed by the Arch-Biſhop for Hereſie, appeal d 
to the King as Supream Head, which was receiv'd and judg'd in the Kings 
Courts. The Pope made great Complaints upon this; but the King's Agents 
only ſaid, The beſt Method to prevent the like for the future, was to do the 
King Juſtice, At this Time a Bull being defir'd, was granted to the King 
for ſuppreſſing ſome Monaſteries, and erecting ſix new Biſhopricks out of them. 
Cheſter was nam'd for one; and the Cardinal of Ravenna was ſo pleas d with 
the Revenue defign'd for it, that he ſecur d it to himſelf, till EH ſhould fall 
vacant. In concluſion, the Pope ſeem d to favour the King's Excuſatory Plea, 
which rais'd the Clamours of the Imperialiſts; but this amounting to no more 
than to excuſe the King's perſonal Appearance, the neu- gain d Cardinals advis d 
the King to ſend over a Proxy for anſwering to the Merits of the Cauſe, and 
not to waſte more Time in that Dilatory Plea; and they having before declar'd 
themſelves againſt the King in that Plea, could now with the better Credit 
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nals then neither to admit nor re ject the Plea; but both the Pope and College 
wrote to the King to ſendover a Proxy for determining the Matter next Winter. 
Doctor Bonner was alſo ſent to England to aſſure the King, That the Pope was 
now ſo much in the French Intereſt, that he might contidently refer his Mat- 
ter to him; and likewiſe to declare to him, That ſince the grand Queſtion 
© was, Whether the Pope could grant the Dif penſation or not, it could not re- 
* pularly be committed to Legates, but muſt be judg d by the Pope and the Con- 
* fiſtory, 

ans theſe dilatory and fruitleſs Proceedings at Rome, a new Seſſion of A ne Seſſen 
Parliament was call'd in England; in which the Clergy gave in their Anſwer of Parliament. 
to the Complaints made of them by the Commons in the former Seſſions. But 
when the King gave it to the Speaker, he expreſs d his Diſpleaſure againſt one 
Temſe, a Member of their Houſe, who had mov'd for an Addreſs, That the 
Queen might be brought back to the Court, and declar'd, That the Subject 
rouch'd his Conſtience, which was not to be determin'd by their Houſe: He 
wiſh'd the Marriage was good, but many Divines had declar'd it unlawful: 
He did not make this Suit out of Luſt or fooliſh Appetite, being then paſt the 
Heats of Touth; but as his Conſcience was troubled, he deſir d the ſame might 
be reported to the Houſe. Shortly after, the King ſent again for the Speaker, 
and told him, That he had found the chief Clergy of the Realm were but half 
Subjetts, or ſomething leſs. For it appear'd that every Bithop or Abbot, at 
the entering vpon his Dignity, took an Oath to the Pope, inconſiſtent with 
that of their Fidelity to the King, which Contradiction he deſir d might be re- 
mov'd by the Parliament. Whereupon theſe two Oaths being by the King's 
Order read and conſider'd, the Parliament fo treated the Matter, as it occafion'd 
the tinal Renunciation of the Pope's Authority about two Years after. A Plague 
put a ſudden End to this Seſſion; about which Time, Sir Thomas More laid br Thomas 
dow n his Office of Lord Chancellor, which was conferr'd on Sir Thomas Audley. e fle. 
He now ſaw how far the King's Deſigns tended; and tho“ he was for oppoſing 
the Papal Incroachments, and chearfully concurr'd with the Suit of the Pre- 
munire; yet when he ſaw a total Rupture like to enſue, he could not keep Pace 
with others, but retir'd to a private Life with a Greatneſs of Mind cqual to 
what the ancient Greeks and Romans had expreſs'd on ſuch Occaſions. He diſ- 
kd Mrs. Belen, and her Father, who endeavour'd to faſten ſome criminal Im- 
putations on him, in the Diſtribution of Juſticez but Ins Integrity was ſuch, 
as nothing could be brought againſt him to blemiſh his Repntation. 

In S:prember following the King created Mrs. Aune Bolew Marchioneſs of 
Pembroke, that the might have a gradual Riſe to that Height for which he had 
defign'd her. And in October he paſs'd the Seas with her, and had a folemn 4 fend En 
Enterview with the French King, according to former Articles; where on both cerview ee. 
Sides All paſs'd all poilible Compliments and Endearments, with the utmo# K, f En. 
State and Magnificence, and a firm Union was concerted of all their Affairs. gland and 
Extraordinary Entertainments and Diverſions were made for them both at Fance. 
Boloign and Calais; and their Rule of Proceeding was, That while Francis 
was on French Ground, he gave Place, but when he came to the Enghſp Pale 
he receiv d it. As to the Matter of King Henry's Divorce, Francis incourag'd 
him to proceed to a ſecond Marriage, promiſing to aſliſt him in it, if Occaſion ſo 
requird; and aſſur'd him, That he intended to reſtrain the Payment of Firſt- 
Fruits to Rome, and would demand of the Pope a Redreſs of that and other 
Grievances, which if deny d, Remedies ſhould beſought in a Provincial Council, 
An Enterview was alſo propos'd between the Pope and him, at which he de- 
lir'd King Henry to be preſent, to which he was not unwilling, if he could have 
Aſſurance that his Buſineſs would finally be determin'd. The Pope about this 
Lime offer'd to King Henry to ſend a Legate to any indifferent Place out of 
England, to form the Proceſs, reſerving only the final Sentence to himſelf; 
and propos d to him, and all Princes, a general 'Truce, that ſo he might call a 
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general Council. The King of England in his Reply declar'd, That it was 
© contrary to his Prerogative to ſend a Proxy to appear at Rome; That by the 
© Decrees of General Councils, all Cauſes ought to be judg'd on the Place, and 
© by a Provincial Council; and that it was more proper to judge it in England, 
© than any other Place, That by his Coronation Oath, he was bound to main- 
© tain the Dignities of his Crown, and the Rights of his Sub ects, and not to 
appear before any other Foreign Court. So Sir Thomas Elliot was ſent over 
with Inſtructions, to move that the Cauſe might be judg'd in England: Yet if 
the Pope had real Intentions to give the King Satisfaction, he was not to inſiſt 
on that Particular. And to make the Cardinal of Ravenna ſure, he ſent him 
the Offer of the Biſhoprick of Litchfield and Coventry, then vacant. 
The King's ſe- But before any Anſwers could be return'd, the King marry'd the late ad- 
— vanc'd Mrs. Bolen, on the fourteenth Day of November, at Calais; the Office 
len. being perform'd by Rowland Lee, afterwards Biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
with great Privacy, tho' in the Preſence of the Duke of Norfolk, her Father, 
her Mother, her Brother, and Doctor Cranmer. It was now concluded amon 
them, That the former Marriage being declar'd void by the profoundeſt Heads 
in Europe, the King might lawfully proceed to another: And probably it was 
hop'd, that as the Pope himſelf had formerly propos d the very Method, fo he 
would now readily join with him. But tho the Pope had join'd himſelf to 
France, yet he ſtill ſo much dreaded the Emperor, that he refolv'd not to pro- 
voke him; and therefore would not be prevail'd upon by any of the Expedients 
which Doctor Bennet propos d, which was either to determine the Cauſc in 
England, according to the Council of Nice, or to refer it to the Arbitration 
of particular Perſons nam'd by the To and the two Kings of England and 
France; for all theſe he ſaid tended to the Diminution of the Papal Authority. 
Wherefore a new Citation was 1iſſu'd out for the King to anſwer to the Qneen's 
Complaints; but the King's Agents proteſted, That as their Maſter could ex- 
pect no Juſtice from Rome, where the Emperor's Power was ſo great, ſo he 
was 4 Joveraign Prince, and the Church of England à free Church, over 
which the Pope had no juſt Authority. 
4A In the mean Lime the threaten'd Breach with the See of Rome was much 
promoted by a new Seſſion of Parliament, begun onthe fourteenth of February, 
1533- which paſs'd an Act, condemning all Appeals to the Pope; declaring, « That 
| Reg. f the Crown was Imperial, and the Nation a compleat Body, with full Power 
| The Parlia- to do Juſtice in all Caſes, both Spiritual and Temporal: And that as former 
ment condemns © Kings had maintain'd the Liberties of the Kingdom againſt the Uſurpations of 
a Nome, ſo they found the great Inconveniences of allowing Appeals in Ma- 
* trimonial Cauſes, by occaſioning unreaſonable Charges and Delays: Therefore 
© it was enacted, That thoſe hereafter ſhould be judg'd in the Kingdom, and no 
© Regard had to any Appeals to Rome, or Cenſures from it; but Sentences 
given in England, were to have their full Effect; and all that executed any 
* Cenſure from Rome, were to incur a Premunire. Appeals were to be from 
© the Arch-Deacon to the Biſhop, and from him to the Arch-Biſhop: Only in 
* Cauſes that concern'd the King the Appeal was to be to the Convocation. 
This Matter was likewiſe diſcuſs d in the Convocation, which at preſent wanted 
a Head; for in the preceding Year dy'd Warham Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, 
who had been a great Patron of Learning, a good Canoniſt, and a wiſe Stateſ- 
man, but a cruel Perſecutor of Hereticks, and too much inclin'd to believe Fa- 
natical Stories. Doctor Cranmer was then in Germany, diſputing in the King's 
Cauſe with ſome of the Emperor's Divines. The King reſolvd to advance 
him to that Dignity, and ſent a Meſſage to haſten his Return; but a Promotion 
ſo far above his Thoughts had different Effects on him: He had a true and pri- 
mitive Senſe of ſo mighty a Charge; and inſtead of aſpiring to it, he was really 
afraid of it, and he both return d very ſlowly to England, and us'd all his En- 
deavours to be excus d trom that Advancement. At length, by the King's Or- 
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der, Bulls for his Conſecration were deſir'd at Rome, notwithſtanding the late 
Act againſt Annates ; which the = x granted, tho' .it could not be grateful 
to him to ſend them to one who had ſo publickly diſputed and queſtion'd his 
diſpenſing Power: Only a ſmall Compoſition was paid, and theſe were the laſt 
Bulls that were 3 in England during this King's Reign. On the thirtieth 
of March, Doctor Cranmer was conſecrated by the Biſhops of Lincoln, Exeter, 
and St. Aſaph ;, in which the Oath to the Pope rais d ſome Scruples: There- 
fore he made a formal Proteſtation before he took it, That he conceiv'd him- 
ſelf not bound by it in any Thing contrary to his Duty to God, to his King, 
or Country, all which he openly repeated when he took the Oath : So if this 
ſeem'd too artificial for a of his Sincerity, yet {till he acted fairly, and 
without actual Deceit. N : ; 
Upon his Conſecration and Inveſtiture, he took his Place in the Convocation, 
where two Queſtions were then warmly debating: The firſt was, concerning 
the Lawfulneſs of the King's Marriage, and the Validity of the Pope's Diſpen- 
ſation ; the other was of Matter of Fact, Whether Prince Arthur had con- 
ſummated the Marriage or not. To determine both, the Opinions of the Uni- 
verſities and foreign Divines were conſider d, with all the preſumptive Eviden- 
ces of Prince Arthur's Conſummation. After a ſolemn Debate, the King's 
Marriage was declar d unlawful and null, and by ſo great a Majority in the 
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upper Houſe, that it paſs d under the Title of Nemine Contradicente. And Marriage. © 
the Church of England having made ſuch a full Deciſion, nothing remain'd 


but a judicial Sentence of Divorce. The new Queen Anne _ to appear 
big with Child, which was look d upon as a great Proof of her Chaſtity with 
the King before Marriage; and on Eaſter Eve ſhe was firſt declar'd Queen of 
England Shortly after Arch-Biſhop Cranmer, with Gardiner, now Bilhop of 
Wincheſter, and the Biſhops of London, Lincoln, Bath and Wells, with many 
Divines and Canoniſts, went and held a Court at Dunſtable, near Queen Ca- 
tharine, who reſided at Ampthil. The King and Queen were both cited; he 
appear'd by Proxy, but the Queen, refuſing to ſhow any Regard to the Court, 
after three Citations, was declar'd contumacious ; and all the Merits of the 
Cauſe, formerly mention'd, were examin'd. At ſength, on the twenty third 
of May, Sentence was given, declaring the Marriage to have been null from 
the Beginning; and ſome Days after, the Arch-Biſhop gave another Judgment, 
confirming the King's Marriage with Queen Anne. Upon this, on the firſt 
Day of June, ſhe was crown d Queen of England, with ſuch Pomp and So- 
lemnity, as was anſwerable to the Magnificence of the preſent Monarch, as 
may be ſeen at large in Ho/ingſhed and other Writers. Various Cenſures paſs'd 
upon this; but all admir'd at the new Queen's Conduct, who in a Courſe of 
ſo many Years manag'd the Spirit of a King ſo violent, as neither to ſurfeit 
him with too many Favours, nor to provoke him with too much Niceneſs. 
Her being ſo ſoon with Child, gave 2 of a numerous Iſſue; and they who 
lov'd the Reformation, expected better Days under her Protection; but many 
Prieſts and Friars, both in Sermons and Diſcourſes, condemn'd the King's Pro- 
ceedings, as prepoſterous, as well as unlawful. On the ſeventh of September 
the Queen brought forth a Daughter, chriſten d Elizabeth, afterwards the 
renown'd Queen of England, and the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury was her 
God-Father. Great Rejoycings were made at her Birth, and ſhe was ſoon after 
declar'd Princeſs of Wales; tho' Lawyers thought it againſt Law, for ſhe 
could only be Heir preſumptive, but not apparent to the Crown, becauſe a 
Son coming after muſt have been preferr'd. 

In the mean Time the King ſent Ambaſſadors to all the Courts of Europe, 
to give Notice of his new Marriage, and to juſtiftie his Proceedings: At the 
ſame Time he ſent Perſons to Queen Catharine, to command her to aſſume no 
other Title than Princeſs Dowager, and to give her Hopes of her Daughter 
being put next the Queen's Iſſue in 1 7 if ſhe would ſubmit her ſelf 
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to his Will. But the afflicted Queen would not yield, declaring She 40914 
not damn her Soul, nor ſubmit to ſuch Infumy; and refolv'd that none ſhould 
ſerve her, who did not treat her as a Queen. All her Servants ſo adher'd to 
her Intereſt, that no Threatnings or Promiſes could prevail upon them; and 
what the King did in this was thought below that Height of Mind which 
appear'd in his other Actions; for ſince he had ſtripp'd her of the real Great- 
neſs of a Queen, it was too much to refuſe her the Pageantry of the Title. 
The News of theſe Proceedings made great Impreſſions in foreign Parts: The 
Emperor ſeetn'd ſwell'd with Reſentments. The French King was colder than 
King Henry expected; yet he promis'd to intercede with the Pope, and the 
Cardinals, on his Account: But he was now ſo — gain'd by the Pope, 
That he reſolv'd not to involve himſelf as a Party in King Henry's Quarrel 
and he alſo receded from the Deſigns he once had of erecting a Patriarchate 
in France, for the Pope had lately granted him a Satisfactory Power over his 
own Clergy. The Emperor was not a little pleas d with the French King's 
Coldneſs and Backwardneſs; for this might probably ſeparate thoſe two Kings 
whoſe Conjun&ion had been ſo dangerous to him. At Rome the Cardinals of 
the Imperial Fa&ion loudly exclaim'd againſt the Attempt made on the Pope's 
Power, ſince a Sentence was given in England in a Proceſs depending at 


28 Rome; therefore they urg d the Pope to proceed to Cenſures. But inſtead of 


Sentence. 


putting the Matter paſt Reconciliation, there was only a Sentence given, an- 
nulling all that the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury had done; and the King was re- 
quir'd under Pain of Excommunication to reduce all Things to their former 
State, before September next; which Sentence was ſoon after affix d in 
Dunkirk. 

At the ſame Time King Henry ſent a great Embaſſie to the French King, 
who was then removing towards Marſeilles, where the Pope was to meet him: 
The Deſign was to diſſuade him from the Journey, unleſs the Pope might be 
procur'd to give King Henry Satisfaction. The King of France declar'd he was in- 
gag'd in Honour to make that Journey, but affur'd the Ainbaſladors, That he 
would remember their Maſter's Concerns, with as much Zeal, as if they were 
his own. At Marſeilles, the Marriage was concluded between the young 
Duke of Orleans, afterwards King Henry the Second, and the Pope's Neece; 
to whom the Pope gave a hundred thouſand Crowns, and many Principalities, 
which he pretended were cither Fiefs of the Papacy, or belonging to him in 


Yet promiſe; to the Rights of the Houſe of Medici. There was a private Agreement made 
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between the Pope and Francis, That if King Henry would refer his Cauſe to 
© the Roman Conſiſtory, with an Exception to the Cardinals of the Imperial 
Faction, and would in all other Things return to his Obedience to the Apo- 
ſtolick See, then Sentence ſhould be given in his Favour; but this was to be 
kept ſecret. So that Bonner, not being truſted with it, and ſent thither with 
an Appeal from the Pope to the next general Council, made it with ſuch Heat 
and Infolence to the Pope's Perfon, that he was threaten'd to be thrown into a 
Cauldron of melted Lead, or to be burnt alive; upon the Apprehenſion of 
which he fled away privately. But when Francis return'd to Paris, he ſent 
the Biſhop of that City to King Henry, to let him know what he had obtain'd 
of the Pope in his Favour, and the Terms on which it was promis'd ; which fo 
prevail'd upon the King, that thinking them ſecure, he immediately conſented 
to them. Upon which, the Biſhop of Paris, tho' in the middle of Winter, 
took a Journey to Nome zaſſuring himſelf of the Scarlet, if he were Inſtru- 
mental in regaining England, which was then upon the Point of being loſt. 
What the Aſſurances were that the Pope gave may be gather d from a Letter wrote 
by the Arch-Biſhop of Zort and Biſhop of Durham, which declares, That 
the Pope ſaid at Marſtilles, That if the King would ſend a Proxy to Rome, 
he would give Sentence for him againſt the Queen, for he knew his Cauſe was 
good and fuſt. 5 
pon 
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Upon the Biſhop of Paris's Arrival at Rome, the Matter ſeem d determin d; 
for it was promis d, That upon King Henrys ſending a Writing under his 
Hand to put Things in their former State, and his order ing a Poxy to appear for 
© him, Judges ſhould be ſent to Cambray for making the Proceſs, and Sentence 
« ſhould be immediately given. Upon Notice given of this, and of a Day that 
was prefix d for the Return of the Courier, King Henry with utmoſt Expedition 
diſpatch'd a Perſon, with a formal Promiſe under his Hand; ſo now the Con- 
teſt ſeem'd at an End, and the Wound that was thought fatal, was almoſt 
healed. But God thought fit to ruin the Attempt; and the Meſſenger, who 
had a Sea and the A/ps to paſs, beſides ill Ways and Weather to encounter, 
could not obſerve the prefix d Day: Which caus'd the Imperialiſts to ſhew their 
Reſentments, and violently to urge the Pope to proceed to Sentence, againſt 
one who had abus'd his Eafineſs. The Bi of Parts mov'd only for a De- 
lay of ſix Days, which he thought a reaſonable Regueſt for one who had Pati- 


ence ſo many Years; but the Deſign of the Imperialiſts was to hinder all Terms of 


Reconciliation; therefore with the utmoſt Aggravations they urg'd, That 
King Henry was ſeeking Delays and Conceſſions meerly to delude the Pope; and 
that he had gone ſo far in his Deſigns againſt the Apoſtolick See both by Books 
and Libels, that it was neceſſary to proceed to Cenſuures. The inrag'd Pope 
was ſo tir'd with theſe Repreſentations, and the News he hear'd from England, 
that without conſulting his ordinary Prudence, he brought the Matter to the 
Conſiſtory; where the Imperialiſts being moſt numerous, it was hurry'd on with 
ſuch Precipitation, that they tranſacted that in one Seſſion, which according 
to Form, ſhould have been done in three. They gave the final Sentence, de- 


But aftey- 


claring King Henry's Marriage with Queen Catharine good; and requir'd 7% _ 
him to live with her as his Wife, otherwiſe they would proceed to Cenſures. — * 


Two Days after that the Courier came with King Henry's Submiſſion in due 
Form, and with earneſt Letters from King Francis in his Favour. This ſo 
ſenſibly affected all the indifferent and wiſe Cardinals, that they begg'd of the 
Pope to conſider the Matter again, before all was loſt. A new Conſiſtory was 
call'd; but the Imperialiſts preſs'd with greater Violence than ever, That they 
wonld not give ſuch a Scandal as to revoke a definitive Sentence of Marri- 
age, and give the Hereticks ſuch Advantages by their Unſteadineſs in Mat- 
ters of that Nature. Upon which it was carry'd, That the former Sentence 
ſhould take Place; and the Execution of it was committed to the Emperor 
himſelf. This was amazing to all Europe, to ſee the Court of Rome throw off 
England with ſo much Contempt, as if they had been ſurfeited with the Obe- 


dience and Profits of ſo famous a Kingdom; and their Proceedings look'd as if Huch cauſes 4 


they had been ſecretly directed by a Divine Providence that defign'd to draw 4 — 


mighty Conſequences from this Breach, and did fo infatuate thoſe who were ry. 


moſt concern d to prevent it, that they needleſly drew it upon themſelves. 
When King Henry had heard this, and underſtood that he was us'd with ſo 
much Scorn and Indignity at Rome, he was extreamly inrag'd, and the more 
becauſe he had made fo great a Submiſſion; therefore he reſolv'd to make a total 
Breach with that See, that had put him to ſuch vaſt and uſeleſs Expences, and 
had treated him for ſeveral Years with all the Artifices that could ariſe from 
Subtilty and Perfidiouſneſs. And in this Matter he had partly anticipated the 
Deſigns of that Court; for judging it the beſt Way to procure a Peace, was to 
manage the War vigorouſly, he had held a Seſſion of Parliament from the fif- 
teenth of January to the thirtieth of March, in which he procur'd a gteat 
Change in the whole Conſtitution of the Government of the Church. The 
Pope's Power had then for four Years together been nicely examin'd and di- 
ſputed in England; in which the Repreſentatives proceeded by theſe Steps. They 
firſt controverted his Power of diſpenſing with the Law of God: From that 
they paſs d on to examine what Jjuriſdiction he had in England, upon which 
followed the convifting the Clergy in a Premunire with their Submiſſion : 
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And that led them to diſpute the Pope's Right to Annates, and other Exactions 
which they condemn'd: And the condemning all Appeals to Nome, naturally 
follow'd that. And now ſo many Branches of that Power being cut ff. the 
very Root was next ſtruck at, and the Foundations of the Papal Authorit 
were examin d. For near a Year together there had been many publick Debates 
about itz and both in the Parliament and Convocation the Subje& was lon 
canvaſs, and all that could be alledg'd on both Sides maturely conſider d. TH. 
ſeveral Arguments being fully open d in many Diſputes, and publiſh'd in ſe- 
veral Books, all the Biſhops, Abbots and Priors in England, excepting Fiber 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, were ſo far ſatisfy'd with them, or ſo unwilling to leave 
their Preferments, that they reſolv'd to comply with the Changes which the Kin 
was reſoly'd to make: Fiſher was in great Eſteem for Piety and Strictneſs of Life 
therefore great Pains were us d by the Arch-Biſhop and others to bring him to 
a Compliance, but with no Effect. 

Every Sunday during this famous Seſſion of Parliament, a Biſhop preach d 
at St. Paul's, and declar d, That the Pope had no Authority in England: 
Before this, they had only ſaid That a general Council was above him, and 
the Exactions of the Roman Court, and Appeals to it were unlawful; but 
now they rais'd a Strain higher, to prepare the People for receiving the Acts 


1: „ Aale then in Agitation. On the ninth Day of March the Houſe of Commons began 
by Ad of Par- the noted Bill for taking away the Pope's Power, and ſent it to the Lords in five 


liament. 


Days Time; who after fix Days longer paſs d it without Oppoſition. In this 
Bill © They ſet forth the Exactions of the Court of Rome, grounded on the Pope's 
power of Diſpenſing; and that as none could diſpence with the Laws of God, 
« ſo the King and Parliament only could diſpenſe with the Laws of the Land: 
«© Therefore ſuch Licences or Diſpenſations as were formerly in uſe, ſhould for 
the future be granted by the two Arch-Biſhops, ſome of which were to be 
*confirm'd under the great Seal; and they appointed that hereafter all Com- 
© merce with Rome ſhould ceaſe. They alſo declar'd, That they did not deſign 
« to alter any Article of the Catholick Faith of Chriſtendom, or of that which was 
© declar'd neceſſary to Salvation. They confirm'd all the Exemptions granted 
© to Monaſteries by former Popes, but ſubjected them to the King's Viſitation; 
and gave the King and his Council Power to examine and reform all Indul- 
© gences and Privileges granted by the Pope: The Offenders againſt this Law 
* were to be puniſh'd according to the Statutes of Premanire. This Act redu- 
cing the Monaſteries entirely to the King's Authority, put them in no ſmall 
Confuſion; and thoſe who lov'd the Reformation, rejoyc'd both to ſee thePope's 
Power extirpated, and to find the Scriptures made the Standard of Religion. 

After this, another remarkable Act paſs d both Houſes in ſix Days Time, 


The Ad of and without any Oppoſition, * Setling the Succeſſion of the Crown; contirm- 


the Succeſſion. |, » 


ing the Sentence of Divorce, and the King's Marriage with Queen Anne, 
© and declaring all Marriages within the Decrees prohibited by Moſes to be 
* unlawful: All that marry'd within them were appointed to be divorc'd, 
© and their Iſſue illegitimated; and the Succeſſion to the Crown was ſetled 
* upon the King's Iſſue by the preſent Queen Anne, or in Default of that, to 
* the King's right Heirs, for ever. All were to take a particular Oath, tomain- 
© tain the Contents of this Act, againſt all manner of Perſons whatſoever; and 
* if any refus d the Oath when requir d, or ſhould ſay 7 6 to the Slander 
* of the King's Marriage, he was to be judg'd guilty of Miſpriſion of Treaſon, 
*and to be puniſh'd accordingly. And thus was the King's Marriage confirm d 
© by Parliament; and when the Commons return'd this Bill to ">, phe they 


Another ts re. Tent them another with it, which was receiv'd and paſs'd, regulating the Pro- 
exlate the Fro. ceedings againſt Hereticks, © That whereas by a Statute of Henry the Fourth, 
Biſhops might commit Perſons upon Suſpicion of Hereſie; and Hereſie being 
* generally detin'd, To be whatever was contrary to the Scriptures, or Cano- 
* nical Santtions, which was liable to great Ambiguity; therefore that Statute 

| was 


ceeding 5 againſt [4 
Hereticks, 
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© was repeal d, and none were to be committed for Hereſie, but upon a Preſent- 
* ment made by two Witneſſes; and none to be accus'd for declaring againſt 
Things only grounded upon the Pope's Canons. Bail was to be taken for He- 
*reticks, and they were to be brought to their Trials in open Court; and if 
© upon Conviction they did not abjure, or were Relapſers, upon the King's 
© Writ obtain'd, they were to ſuffer the former Puniſhment of Burning. This 
was a mighty Check to the Tyranny of the Popiſh Biſhops, and gave no ſmall 
Satisfaction to all that favour'd the Reformation. x 

As the Parliament was proceeding in theſe uſeful Laws, there came a Sub- The 87 f.. 
miſſion from the Clergy, then fitting in Convocation, to be paſs'd into an Act. * 
In it They acknowledg'd that all Convocations ought to be aſſembled by the 
* King's Right, and promiſed upon the Word of Prieſts, never to make or ex- 

* ecute any Canons, without the King's Aſſent: And ſince many of the re- 

* ceiv'd Canons were found to be contrary to the King's Prerogative, and the Laws 

of the Land, there was to be a Committee of thirty two, the one half out of 

* both Houſes of Parliament, and the other of the Clergy, to be nam'd by the 
King, and empower'd to abrogate or regulate them, as they ſhould ſee Cauſe. 

* Appeals to Rome were again condemn'd, and an Appeal was allow'd from the 

© Arch-Biſhop to the King, upon which the Lord Chancellor was to grant a 

* Commiſſion for a Court of Delegates. A Proviſo was added, that till the 
Committee of thirty two ſhould ſettle a Regulation of theſe Canons, thoſe then 

© in Force ſhould ſtill take Place, _ where they were contrary tothe King's 

© Prerogative, and the Laws of the Land. In this Parliament another Act 
paſs'd, for the better regulating the Elections and Conſecrat ions of Biſhops; 

* Condemning all Bulls from Rome; and appointing, That upon a Vacancy, 4» 4# fo 
* the King ſhould grant a Licence for an Election, with a miſſive Letter ſigni- = of Bi- 
* fying the Perſon nam'd to be elected: Within twelve Days after, the Dean*® © 
and Chapter, Cc. were requir'd to return an Election of the Perſon nam d by 

* the King, under their Seals. The Biſhop Ele& was to ſwear Fealty, and a 

* Writ to be ifſu'd out for his Conſecration after the uſual Manner: After 

* which, he was to do Homage to the King, and be reſtor'd to the Spiritualties 

* and Temporalties of the See; and Biſhops were to exerciſe their Juriſdiction 

* as they had done before. All Tranſgreſſors of this Act were made guilty of 

©2 Premunire. A private Act alſo paſs'd, depriving Cardinal Campegio, and 
Jerome di Ghinuccii of the Biſhopricks of Salisbury and Worceſter ; the Reaſons 
given for it were, * Becauſe they did not reſide in their Dioceſes, for preaching 

© the Word of God, and keeping Hoſpitality, but livd at the Court of Rome, 
and carry d no leſs than three thouſand Pounds a Year out of the Kingdom. 

The laſt Act of a publick Nature, tho' relating only to 117 Perſons, was The Attainder 
concerning one Elizabeth Barton call'd The Holy Maid of Kent; who was of the Nun of 
the firſt Occaſion of ſhedding any Blood in the Quarrel, which was much che- Vent. 
riſh'd by all the Superſtitious Clergy, that adher'd to the Intereſts of Queen 
Catharine, and the = This Barton, a Nun of Kent, being ſuborn d by 
Monks, to uſe ſome ſtrange Geſticulations, and to produce ſome teign'd Mira- 
cles, accompany'd with Prophetical Sayings, ſhe drew much Credit and Con- 
courſe to her; inſomuch that ſome Perſons of the higheſt Note, as the late 

- Arch-Biſhop, the late Chancellor Sir Thomas More, and Biſhop Eſher, gave 
no little Countenance to her; and notwithſtanding the Danger of incouraging 
a particular Prediction of hers, That the King ſhould not live one Month after 
his Marriage with Mrs. Bolen, ſhe was {till applauded for her extraordinary 
Gifts. But the Plot being at laſt diſcover d, ſhe was attainted of Treaſon in 
this Parliament, and ſhortly after executed with her chief Accomplices; at Sie i exe: 
which Time alſo ſhe confeſs'd the Names of ſuch as had been Promoters of the“ 
Deſign, among whom were More and Fiſher. Upon the firſt Diſcovery ofthis 
Cheat, Cromwell, now Secretary of State, ſent Fiſber's Brother to hun to re- 
prove him for his Carriage in that Buſineſs, and to adviſe him to ask the King's 


Pardon 
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Pardon for the Incouragement he had given to the Nun. But that Biſhop ex- 
ci's'd himſelt, declaring, He had only try d whether her Relations were true or 
not; and that he thought it neceſſary to arſcover what ſhe ſaid concerning the 
King's Death, becauſe he knew that ſhe had told the ſame to the King: 
therefore he deſir dᷓ to be no more troubled with that Matter. But upon thi 
Anſwer, Cromwell wrote him a ſharp Letter, ſhewing him, That he had pro- 
coeded raſbly; being fo partial to the Matter of the King's Divorce, that 
he believ'd every Thing that ſeem'd againſt it; that the higheſt Caution was to 
be ns'd before new Revelations were receiv d; otherwiſe the Peace of the World 
would be in the Power of every bold and crafty Impoſlor. Yet in Concluſion 
he advis'd him to ask the King's Pardon for his Raſhneſs, for he was con- 
dent, that he was ready to forgive that, and every Thing elſe, by which he 
had offended him. But Fiſher was ſtill obſtinate, and would make no Sub- 
miſſion, and ſo was included in the Act for Miſpriſion of -I reaſon; yet it was 


not put in Execution, 'till he drew a heavier Storm of Indignation upon 
himſelf. 


The oath of Upon the breaking up of the Parliament, both the Regular and 1 


Surceſſion 


fworn, 


More and 
Fiſher refuſe 
the Oath, 


[ — 


Clergy did in all Places take the Oath of Succeſſion; and none more zealoutly 
Yromored it than Gardiner, Biſhop of Wincheſter. And the religious Orders, 
being apprehenſive of the King's Jealouſies, ſent in Declarations under the Seals 
of their Houſes, © That in their Opinion the King's preſent Marriage was law- 
ful, and that they would ever acknowledge him, Head of the Church of En- 
gland; That the Biſhop of Rome had no Authority out of his own Dioceſe, 
* and that they would continue obedient to the King, notwithſtanding his Cen- 
« ſures; That they would preach the Goſpel ſincerely according to the Scrip- 


| © tures, and pray for the King as Supream Head of the Church of England. A 


Meeting of the Council fate at Lamberh, to which many were cited in order 
to take the new Oath; among whom was Sir Thomas More, and Biſhop F:ſber. 
More declar'd He neither condemn'd ſuch as made the Att, nor ſuch as took the 
Oath, and was willing to ſwear to the Succeſſion of the Crown, but he could 
not take the Oath as it was now made; and Haber made the ſame Anſwer, hut 
all the reſt took the Oath. Ihe Arch-Biſhop told More, I he did not con- 
demn thoſe who took the Oath, he was not perſuaded it was a Sin, and ſo was 
only doub! ful of it ; out he was ſure he ought to obey the Law, if it was not 
ſinful; ſo there was 4 Certainty on one Side, and only a Doubt on the other, 
therefore the former ought to determine him. More ſaid, IF the Parli mint of 
England was againſt him, he belieVd the reſt of Chriſtendom was on his Side: 
In Concluſion both he and Fiſber declar'd, That they believ'd it in the Power of 
the Parliament to ſtttle the Succeſſion to the Crown, therefore they were ready 
to that Particular, but not to the reſt of the Oath, that pronounc'd the King's 
Marriage unlawful. Ihe Arch-Biſhop wiſcly urg'd that this might be acceptedʒ 
for if they ſwore to maintain the Succeſſion, it would conduce much to the 
Quiet of the Nation. But ſharper Counſels were then more acceptable; ſo they 


For which they were both committed to the Tower, and Pen, Ink and Paper deny'd them; and 
are impriſou'd. the old Biſhop was treated with ſuch Hardſhip, as to Diet and Cloaths, as can 


The King by 


never be excus'd. ; 
In Winter another Seſſion of Parliament was held, in the Beginning of which 
that memorable Act was made, declaring The King to be the $upream Head on 


44 of Parlia- Earth of the Church of England, and appointing that to be added to his other 


ment mide Su- 
tream Head of 


Titles; empowering alſo him and his Succeſſors to reform all Hereſies and 


the Church of Abuſes in the Spiritual Juriſdiction. By another Act they gave the King 
agland. 


the Fir/t-Fruits and Tenths of Eccleſiaſtical Benefices, as being the Supream 
Head of the Church; for the King being put in the Pope's Room, 1t was 
thought reaſonable to give him the Annates, which the Popes had omar 
exacted. Another Act paſsd, declaring ſome Things Treaſon; one of whic 
was the denying the King any of his Titles, or calling hum Heretick, * 
tick. 
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tick, or Uſurper of the Crown: And by another Act Proviſion was made for 
erecting twenty ſix Suffragan Biſhops over England, for the more ſpeedy Ad- 
miniſtration of the Sacraments, and the better Service of God. In this Par- 
liament Subſidies were alſo granted, which had been diſus'd for about twelve 
Years; and now introduc'd with the higheſt Preamble of the Nation's Felicity 
under the King's Government theſe twenty four Years, that Eloquence and 
Flattery could dictate. Fiſber and More by two ſpecial Acts were attainted of 
Miſpriſion of Treaſon; and five other Clerks were in like manner 1 
for refuſing to take the Oath of Succeſſion. Thus all Things conſpir'd to pul 
down the Power of Rome, and to make a greater Change than ever had been 
known in the Kingdom of England. | | f 
But before theſe Things were accompliſh'd, the preſent Pope Clement dy d, The Pope dio. 
who was one of the greateſt Diſſemblers and State Juggers that ever mounted 
the Chair: He was ſucceeded by Aleſſandro of the Houſe of Farneſi, under the 
Title of Paul the Third. 


VIII. The mighty King having paſsd through the Traverſcs and Toſ- A. D. 
fings of his famous Suit, and having with the Concurrence of his Clergy and 
Parliament compaſs'd what he had projected, ſeem'd now at eaſe in his own EIN 1 , 
Dominions. But tho' theſe Matters were ſmoothly and ſucceſsfully carry'd in Reg. 55+ 
publick Aſſemblies, yet the Change was ſo ſhocking, that it caus'd many ſe- 

cret Diſcontents, which being fomented both by the Pope, and the Emperor's 

Agents, wrought him infinite Trouble, ſo that the reſt of his Life was fill'd 

with Vexations and Diſquiets. The Nobility and Gentry were in general well 

ſatisfy'd with the Change; but the Body of the People were more ſubject to 

the Power of the Prieſts, who endeavour'd to infuſe great Fears of a Change in 
Religion: It was continually inſinuated, That the King was joining himſelf to Great Diſcer- 
Hereticks, and that they were favour'd by the new Queen, Arch- Biſhop and % 4g 
Secretary. The Monks and Friars ſaw themſelves left to the Mercy of the“ 
King, and that their Bulls could be no longer uſeful to them; and they had 

ſome Intimations that Cromwell was forming a Proje& for ſuppreſſing them. 

So they thought it neceſſary for their own Preſervation to embroil the King's 

Affairs as much as was poſlible; therefore both in Confeſſions and Diſcourſes, 

they were inſtilling into the People a Diſlike of the King's Proceedings, which 

had ſuch Effect upon them, that if the Emperor's Affairs would have permitted 

him to make War upon the King, he might have done it with great Advantage, 

and found a ſtrong Party in 1 on his Side. But the Practices of the 

Clergy at home, and of Cardinal Pool, an Engliſhman, abroad, the Libels 

that were publiſh'd, and the Rebellions that were afterwards rais'd in England, 

wrought ſo unhappily upon the King's buſie Thoughts, that he loft much of wh lege 
his former Temper and Patience, and became too read 2 flight Grounds to er fe 
bring his Subjects to the Bar; and his new Title of Head of the Church, ſcemd , Temper, 
to have increas'd his imperious Temper, and made him fancy that all his Sub- 

jets were oblig d to regulate their Belief by the Meaſures he fet them. Yet it 

does not appear that Cruelty was natural to him, or that he thirſted after 

Blood; for in twenty fix Years Reign, none had ſuffer'd for any Crime againſt 

the State, but La Pole Earl of Suffolk, and Stafford Duke of Buckingham, and 

both under reaſonable Pretenſions. But in the ten laſt Years of his Life, tho 

he always proceeded upon Law, yet there occurr'd many Inſtances of Severity, 

for which this King is rather to be pity'd, than either imitated, or ſeverely 
cenſur d. If there had been the leaſt Hope of Impunity, the laſt part of his 

Reign would have been one continu'd Rebellion; therefore to prevent a more 

profuſe Effuſion of Blood, it ſeem'd neceſſary to execute Laws ſeverely in ſome 
particular Inſtances. | 

When the Supremacy was inveſted in the King; by Law, it was made a 
Premunire not to ſwear to it; but it was made Treaſon to deny it, or ſpeak 

Tttr any 
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any Thing againſt it. As there were ſeveral of the Pope's Agents that ven- 
tur'd to break this Law, and ſometimes with no ſmall Inſolence and Obſtinacy, 
ſo it was thought neceſſary by the King and Council, to make a ſpeedy Redreſs 
Some ſew are Of theſe Miſchiefs. Therefore ſome Priors, and other Eccleſiaſticks, that 
executed, yore criminal in this Matter, being found 7 * by the new Statute, were this 
Year executed as Traitors, being the firſt that ſuffer'd in this Kind. This 
Piece of Juſtice was not yet become ſo familiar to the King, which caus d him 
not only to mourn inwardly, but alſo to have his Head bald, and his Beard 
formerly ſhaven, to be cut round; for which his Enemies maliciouſly ſaid, 
It was only putting a new Countenance upon a new Dignity. But if he pro- 
ceeded thus rigorouſly againſt the Oppoſers of his Supremacy, he did no leſs 
uniſh the many pretended Reformers or Contradictors of the Roman Catho- 
ick Religion. Therefore, as in the laſt Year he had condemn'd John Frith, 
a Sacramentary, to the Fire, ſo he now caus'd divers Hollanders in London, 
who invented ſome different Religious Opinions, to be burnt in Smithfield. 
Shortly after, ſome others again were executed for denying the Supremacy ; ſo 
that on both Sides it prov'd a ſevere Seaſon. Only, as King Henry found the 
Terrors already given, not ſuthcient to keep the reſt in awe, he refolv'd to 
make ſome great Examples, and proceed againſt Biſhop Fiſber and Sir Thomas 
More. As to the former, the Pope's officious Kindneſs to him in declarin 
him a Cardinal, when in Priſon, did haſten his Ruin; tho? he valu'd the Ho. 
nour ſo little, that he ſaid, That if the Hat were lying at his Feet, he would 
The Suffering: hot take it up. He was try'd by a Jury of Commoners, and found guilty 
of Biſhop of Treaſon, tor having declar'd againſt the King's Supremacy ; and was con- 
ON” demn'd to be beheaded, which was executed on the twenty ſecond Day of 
June. On that Day he dreſs'd himſelf with more than ordinary Care, declar- 
ing, He was now to be 4 Bridegroom; and being led out he open'd the new 
Teſtament at a venture, and pray d that ſuch a Place might turn up as might 
comfort him in his laſt Moments. The Words on which he caſt his Eves 
were, This is Life Eternal to know Thee, the only true God, and Jeſus Chriſt 
whom thou haſt ſent. On the Scaffold he repeated the Te Deum, and then 
laid his Hcad upon the Block, which was ſever d from his Body in the eightieth 
His Chara#er. Year of his Age. He was a learned and devout Man, but much addicted to 
Superſtition and Severity. He had been long Confeſſor to the King's Grand- 
mother, the Counteſs of Richmond, and it was believ'd that he perſuaded her 
to thoſe Noble Deſigns of Founding two Colleges in Cambridge, Chriſt's and 
St. John's, and Divinity Profeſſors in both Univerſities; in acknowledgment 
of which, he was choſen Chancellor of Cambridge. King Henry the Seventh 
made him Biſhop of Rocheſter, which he would never exchange for any other, 
ſaying, His Church was his Wife, and he would not part with her becauſe ſhe 
was poor; and he was much eſteem'd by the preſent King, till his ſtrict Ad- 
herence to his Marriage, the Pope's Supremacy, and the Nun of Kent, brought 
this Misfor:ure upon him. | | 
Tie Suferins It was more difficult to find Matter againſt Sir Thomas More; for he was 
of Sir Thomas very cautious, and fatisfy'd his Conſcience by not ſwearing to the Supremacy, 
_—_ but would not declare againſt it. Yet he ſaid, The At was like a Sword with 
1wo Edges, for if a Man anſwer'd one Way, it would confound his Soul, and 
if another, it would condenin his Body. This was all the Meſſage he ſent to 
Fiſher, when he deſir' d to know his Opinion about it; he had alſo ſaid the 
ſane to the Duke of Norfolk and ſome Counſellors that came to examine him. 
When Nich, the King's Sollicitor, came as a private Friend to perſuade him 
to take the Oath, urg'd him with the Act of Parliament, and ask'd him, I/ he 
ſhould be made King by Att of Parliament, whether he would acknowledge 
him? He anſwer'd, He would; becauſe a King might be made or depos'd by a 
Parliament; but the Matter of the Supremacy was a Point of Religion, to 
«which the Power of Parliaments did not extend. All this being witnel: = 
agal 
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againſt him, theſe Particulars were laid together, as amounting to a Denial of 
the King's Supremacy, and upon this he was judg'd guilty of Treaſon. He 
receiv'd his Sentence with that equal Temper of Mind which he had ſhew'd in 
both Conditions of Life; expreſſing great Contempt of the World, and much 
Wearineſs in living in it. His uſual Facetiouſneſs remain'd with him to the 
laſt Moment on the Scaffold; and that Way of Railery had been ſo cuſtomary 
to him, that Death did not diſcompoſe him, nor put him out of his ordinary 
Humour : Which ſome too juſtly cenſur'd as little and indecent, and as having 
more of the Stoick, than the Chriſtian in it. He was beheaded on the ſixth of 
July, in the fifty third Year of his Age; being a Man of great Capacities and xi character 
eminent Virtues, who in his Youth had freer r but was afterwards 
much corrupted by Superſtition, became fierce for all the Intereſts of the Su- 
perſtitious Clergy, and wrote much in Defence of the old Abuſes. The 
Execution of theſe two great Men, chiefly upon a Point of Conſcience, may 
juſtly be reckon'd among the Blemiſhes of that Reign: Yet we cannot but ob- 
ſerve the Juſtice of Heaven, in thus retaliating their own Severities to others; 
for as Fiſher grievouſſy proſecuted the Preachers of Luther's Doctrine, ſo More's 
Hand was heavy upon them, as long as he had Power, and he ſhew'd them no 
Mercy, but the Extremity of the Law, which himſelf felt now to be very 
heavy indeed. | 

Theſe Inſtances and Examples, unqueſtionably ſtruck a Terror into the Na- The Progreſs of 
tion, and much haſten d that great Work of the Reformation, ſo much deſir d % e, 
by many pious Perſons in the Kingdom. Queen Anne gave particular Incourage- Anne, © 
ment to it, and rook Latimer and Shaxton to be her Chaplains, and promoted 
them to the Biſhopricks of Worceſter and Salisbury. Arch-Biſhop Cranmer c,uume, 
was fully convinc'd of the Neceſſity of it, and that he might carry it on with 
true Judgment, and juſtifie it by good Authorities, he made a famous Collection 
of the Opinions of the ancient Fathers, and later Doctors, in all the Points of 
Religion. He was a Man of rare Candor, Patience and Induſtry ; and fo on | 
all Accounts admirably Jorge © for that Work, to which Providence did now = 
call him; and tho he ſeem'd in ſome Things too much ſubject to the King's 
Imperious Temper, yet he always ſhew'd he wanted not the Courage that be- 
came a Biſhop in ſuch critical Times. Next to him was Secretary Cromwell, and Crom. 
his great and conſtant Friend; a Man of mean Birth, being the Son of a Black- . 
ſmith, but of noble and ſhining Qualities, as appear'd in two ſignal Inſtances; 
the one was his hearty Pleading in Parliament for his fallen and diſgrac'd 
Maſter the Cardinal, when others more oblig'd had abandon'd him; a rare De- 
monſtration of Gratitude in a Court, to a ſinking Favourite. The other was, 
That when he was in the height of his Greatneſs, hapning to ſee a decay'd 
Merchant of Lucca, who had pity'd and reliev'd him, when he was a poor 
Stranger in Italy, but did not as much as know him, or pretend to any Returns 
for the {mall Favours formerly ſhew'd him, he treated him with ſuch extraor- 
dinary Acknowledgments, that it became the Subject of ſeveral Pens, which 
ſtrove who ſhould moſt celebrate his Generofity. Having by his great Quali- Cromwell 
fications rais d himſelf to the King's Favour, he was this Year made Vicar Ge. Gre. 
neral, and Viſitor of all the Monaſteries and Churches of England, with a De- 
legation of the King's Supremacy to him; he was alſo impower d to give Com- 
miſſions ſubaltern to himſelf; and all Wills, where the Eſtate exceeded two 
hundred Pounds, were to be prov'd in his Court. This Power was afterwards en- 
larg'd, and he was made not only a Baron and Privy-Seal, but likewiſe the King's 
Vice-gerent in Eccleſiaſtical Matters, and had the Precedence of all Perſons 
next the Royal Family; and his Authority was in all Points the ſame, that 
the Legates had in the 'Time of Popery : For as the King's Authority ſucceeded 
that of the Pope, ſo the King's Yice-gerent was the fame in Power that the 
Legate's had formerly been. 
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The King and his Miniſters being reſolv'd to proceed, the Biſhops and Ab. 
bots us'd all reaſonable Methods to free the King of any Jealoufies that might 
be rais'd concerning them. At Oxford a 8 Determination was m 


ade » to 
which every Member aſſented, That the Pope had no more Authority in En- 


land, than any other Foreign Biſhop. But the Regular Clergy, the Monks and 
| rows whoſe Houſes and Government was generally exempted from their Bi. 
ſhop's Juriſdiction, and more immediately dependent on the Pope, till this late 
Change, were ſecretly averſe, tho' openly complying. And having by a thou- 
ſand Artifices gain'd the Opinion of the People, it was therefore reſolv'd that 
ſome effectual Means ſhould be taken for leflening their Credit and Authority 
among the Vulgar. Upon which Doctor Leighton, who had been in the Car- 
dinal's Service with Cromwell, propos d a general Viſitation of all the Mona- 
ſteries and Religious Houſes in Eng/and; and judg'd that nothing could recon- 
cile the Nation ſo much to the King's Supremacy, as to ſee ſome good Effects 
flow from it. Others thought this too bold a Step, and that it might prove too 
dangerous a Provocation to the Religious; yet it was known that they were 
guilty of ſuch prodigious Diſorders, that nothing could ſo effectually keepthem 
in awe, as a ſtrict Enquiry into them. To this the Arch-Bithop led the Way 
by a Metropolitan Viſitation, for which he obtain'd the King's Licence, he 
took care to ſee the Pope's Name ſtruck out of all the Churches, and to have the 
King's Supremacy acknowledg'd. 

In OFober the grand Viſitation of the Monaſteries e to the Terror of 
great Numbers of impious and ſcandalous Perſons of both Sexes. They were 
then about ſix hundred in Number, and very lowly valu'd at near two hundred 
thouſand Pounds per Annum, beſides vaſt Riches in many of them; and ſeveral 
of them had the Privilege of Sanctuaries to all that fled to them. The nume- 
rous Abuſes, ariſing from the Nature of their Inſtitutions, as well as the Practi- 
ces of the Monks, caus'd many to defire a Diſſolution ; and the King himſelf 
urg d it forwards upon ſeveral Accounts. He deſign d to ere& new Bithopricks, 
in order to which it was "— to convert ſome of their Revenues: He 
alſo apprehended a War from the Emperor, and for that end, he intended to 
fortifie his Harbours, and to encourage Shipping and Trade, upon which the 
Ballance of the World began then to turn: And in order to that he reſoly'd to 
make uſe of the Wealth of thoſe Houſes, and judg'd the beſt Way to effect it 
would be firſt to expoſe their Abominations, that they might loſe their Eſteem, 
and make way for their. Suppreſſion. The Arch-Biſhop promoted the ſame, 
both becauſe theſe Houſes were founded upon groſs Errors and Abuſes, and 
ſubſiſted by them, and that theſe were neceſſary to be remov'd, if a Reforma- 
tion was purſu'd. The Extent of ſeveral Dioceſes were too great to be ma- 
nag d by one Biſhop ; therefore he deſign d to have more Biſhopricks founded, 
and to have Houſes at every Cathedral for the Education of thoſe who ſhould 
be employ'd in the Paſtoral Charge. For this famous Viſitation many Com- 
miſſioners were employ'd, and nice Inſtructions were given to them, deſiring 
them to inquire into all manner of Abuſes and Neglects. Theſe went all over 
England, according to their Precincts, and found in many Places moſt mon- 
ſtrous Impieties and Diſorders. All the Sins of Sodom were found in many 
Houſes, great Factions and barbarous Cruelties were in others, and in ſome 
they found Inſtruments for Coining Mony. The Report which was made at 
their Return contain'd many abominable Particulars, not fit to be mention'd by a 


are loſt. Upon theſe Diſcoverles, ſome of the Houſes immediately ſurrender'd to 
the King, the firſt of which was Langden in Kent; which Example was follow'd 
by two others in the ſame Year, and four more in that which follow'd. 

The ſame Year the Parliament met in February, after a Prorogation of four- 
teen Months; and one main Buſineſs of this Seſſion was the ſuppreſſing all the 
Monaſteries under two hundred Pounds a Year. Accordingly an Act was made, 


Setting 
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getting forth the infinite Diſorders of thoſe ſmaller Houſes, and the many fx F 
c unſucceſsful Attempts that had been made to reform them; therefore the Re- by the Parks 
« ligious that were in them, were order'd to be remov'd into the larger Houſes, hh. 

© where Religion was better obſerv'd, and the Revenues of them were given 

© to the King. Thoſe Houſes, which were three hundred and ſeventy in 

Number, were much richer than they ſeem'd to be: For an Abuſe that had 

run over Europe, of keeping the Rents of the Church at their firſt Rates, and 

exacting great Fines upon all Occaſions, was ſo groſs in thoſe Houſes, that 

{ome rated but at two hundred Pounds were in real Value worth many thou- 

ſands. In this Parliament an Act was made of another Nature, which had 

been long projected, which was for the intire uniting and incorporating of the wales unite 
Principality of Wales with the Kingdom of England; which was now com- 4 England. 
pleatly effected, two hundred and titty two Years after that Country had been 

conquer'd or reduc'd by King Edward the Firſt. In the Convocation, which 

ſate at the ſame Time, a Motion was made for tranſlating the Bible into Eu- 

gliſh, which had been formerly promis d when Tindals Tranſlation was con- 

demn'd. The Matter was fully debated on both Sides, and at length by the 

Means of the Arch-Biſhop and ſome others, it was carry'd in the Affirmative; 

and by Queen Aune's Intereſt it was ſo far promoted at Court, that Orders 

were given for the performing of it with all Expedition. After all Buſineſs The Parka- 
was tiniſh'd, this famous Parliament, which had done the King ſuch eminent“ Ae. 
Service, and had now fate fix Years, was difſolv'd on the fourteenth of April. 

But before this happen d, the atflicted and unfortunate Queen Catharine, 
who had often been the Subject of their Debates, dy d at Kzmbolton, in Hun- 
tingtonſhire. Her 3 begot great Compaſlion in the People, and all The Death of 
the ſuperſtitious Clergy zealouſly ſupported her Intereſts; but now her 'Trou- = — 
bles ended with her Life. She deſir d to be bury d among the Ob/ervant Fri- © 
ars, who had ſuffer'd moſt for her; and order'd five hundred Maſles for her 
Soul, and that one of her Women ſhould go on Pilgrimage to our Lady of 
Walſmgham, and give two hundred Nobles on her Way to the Poor. When 
ſhe found Death approaching, ſhe wrote to the Emperor, carneſtly recommend- 
ing her Daughter Mary to his Care; and likewiſe to the King, with this In- 
ſcription, My dear Lord, King and Husband : In which, She forgave him 
« all the Injurics he had done her, deſiring him to have regard to his Soul: She 
© recommended her Daughter to his tender Care, and begg'd of him to provide 
* Matches for her three Maids, and to pay her Servants a Year's Wages; and 
concluded thus, Mine Eyes deſire you above all Things. She dy'd in the 
fifticth Yeath of her Age, and thirty three after the came into England; and 
was a ſufticient Inſtance that Greatneſs and Happineſs are of two diſtinct Na- 
tures. She was a devout and exemplary Lady, who us'd to work much with He Charader. 
her own Hands among her Women ; and the Severitics and Devotions that 
were known to her Prieſts, and her Alms-Deeds join'd to her Misfortunes, 
rais'd a high Eſteem of her in all ſorts of People. The King indeed often 
complain'd of her uneaſie Temper ; but that perhaps was to be imputed as 
much to the Provocations he gave her, as to any Sowerneſs in her own. The 
King receiv'd the News of her Death not without Tears; and order'd her to 
be bury'd in the Abby Church at Peterborough. But Queen Anne did not 
carry her Death ſo decently as became a happy Rival; expreſſing too much Joy, 
both in her Behaviour and her Habit. 

It was but a few Months after, that this flouriſhing Queen met with a Fall . F of 
more unfortunate and fatal than the other; which in all Probability was occa- V Anne. 
ſion d by thoſe who now began to be diſtinguiſh'd by the Name of the Romifh 
Party. For the King now proceeding both at home and abroad in the Point of 
Reformation, they found thit the Intereſt the Queen had in him, was the 

reat Obſtacle of their Deſigns: She encreas'd not only in the King's Eſteem, 
ut in the Love of the Nation; and in the laſt nine Months of her Life, ſhe 


| gave 
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gave above fourteen thouſand Pounds in Alms to the Poor, and was much em- 

ploy'd in doing of Good. But many Circumſtances contributed to her Ruin. 
Soon after Queen Catharine's Death, ſhe brought forth a dead Son, which was 
believ'd to have made ſome unfortunate Impreſſion on the King's Mind. It was 
alſo conſider'd by ſome Courtiers, That now Queen Catharine was dead, the 
King might marry another Wite, and be fully reconcil'd with the Pope and 
Emperor: And the Iſſue by any other Marriage would never be queſfion'd; 

whereas, while Queen Anne liv'd, the Ground of the Controverſie ſtill re- 
main'd, and her Marriage being accounted null from the Beginning, would 
never be allow'd by the Court of Rome, or any of that Party. With theſe 

Reaſons of State, the King's Affections too much concurr'd; for he now en- 

tertain'd a ſecret Love for the Lady Fane Seymour, who had all the Charms 

of Youth and Beauty, and her Humour temper'd between the Gravity of 

Queen Catharine, and the Gaiety of Queen Anne. The poor unfortunate 

Queen us'd all poſlible Arts to blow up an expiring Flame in his Breaſt ; but 

the King was chang d, and inſtead of being warm d by her Careſſes, he began 

to conſider them as Artifices to varniſh over ſome other criminal Affection. 

Her chearful Humour was not always govern'd by the moſt nice Decency, and 

exact Rules of Diſcretion; and her Brother's Wife, a Woman of Infamy, be- 

The King jex- ing jealous of her Husband and her, poſſeſs d the King with her own Appre- 
moth {or henſions, and fill'd his furious Head with many Stories. Norris, Weſton and 
Brereton the King's Servants, and Smeton a Muſician, were by her Enemies 

| thought to be too officious about her; and ſomething was pretended to have 
been ſworn by the Lady 1yngfield at her Death, that determin'd the King, 
| but we find nothing particular. It is reported beſides, that when the King 
held a Tournament at Greenwich, he was diſpleas'd at the Queen for letting 

her Handkerchief fall to one for wiping his Face; but this ſeems a Fiction, 

becauſe the Parliament was ſummon'd the Day before that, and then was her 

Ruin determin'd. 

55e i impri= However it was, upon that Day the King confin d her to her Chamber, and 
. order d her Brother, and the four foremention'd Perſons to be committed to 
the Tower, and her ſelf to be ſent after them the Day following. On the 

River ſome Privy-Counſellors came to examine her, but ſhe made deep Prote- 

ſtations of her Innocence; and as ſhe landed at the Tower, ſhe fell down on 

her Knees, and pray'd Heav'n ſo to aſſiſt her, as e was free from the Crimes 

laid to her Charge. The Confuſion the was in ſoon rais'd a Storm of Vapours 

within her; ſometimes ſhe laugh'd, and at other Times wept exceſſively: She 

was alſo devout and light by Turns; and ſometimes ſhe ſtood upon her Vindi- 

cation, and at other Times ſhe confeſs'd ſome Indiſcretions, which ſhe after- 

wards deny'd. All about her took Advantage from every Word that fell from 

her, and ſent it immediately to Court. The Duke of Norfolk and others that 
came to examine her, the 4 to make Diſcoveries told her, That both Nor- 

rig and q meton had accus d her; which tho falſe had this Effect on her, that 

it caus'd her to confeſs ſome ſlight Acts of Indiſcretion, tho no ways eſſential, 

which totally alienated the King from her. Yet whether theſe ſmall Acknow- 
ledgements were real Truths, or the Effects of Imagination and Hyſterical Emo- 

tions, is very uncertain. All the Court now turn'd againſt the miſerable 

Queen, and began to adore a riſing Sun; but Cranmer was a Stranger to thoſe 

Arts, and had a more noble Soul; therefore her Enemies procur'd an Order for 

him not to come to Court. Yet he put all to hazard, and wrote the King a 

Cranmer long and nice Letter in that critical Juncture, in which © he acknowledg'd if the 
"_ F das * Crimes reported of the Queen were true, it was the greateſt Affliction that 
* ever befel the King, and therefore exhorted him to bear it with Patience and 

«© Submiſlion to the Will of God: He confeſs d he never had a better Opinion 

of any Woman than of her; and that next the King, he was more oblig'd to 

* hery than to all Perſons living; and therefore he begg'd the King's leave to 


pray 
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pray that ſhe might be found Innocent: He lov'd her not a little, becauſe of 
( the Love which ſhe ſeem' d to bear to God, and his Goſpel; but if ſhe were 
© ouilty, all that lov'd the Goſpel muſt hate her, as having given the greateſt 
c dlander to the Goſpel : But he pray d the prog * to entertain any Prejudice 
© to the Goſpel on her Account, nor give the World reaſon to ſay, That his 
« [Love to that was founded on the Power ſhe had with im. but calouſie, 
and the King's new Affection, had now defac'd all the Remainders of Eſteem for 
his once belovd Queen: Therefore Norris, Weſton, Brereton and Smeton were 
all brought to their Trial at Meſiminſter-Hall. They all pleaded not guilty ;; 
only Smeton, probably in hopes of ſaving his Life, confeſs d Lewdneſs with 
the Queen ; and he with the other three were pronounc'd guilty, and con- 
demn'd to die as Traitors. 

Three Days after the Queen of England by an unheard of Preſident was Her 71ial. 
brought to the Bar, and indicted of High-Treaſon, before the Duke of Norfolk, 
as High- Steward, and a Court of twenty ſeyen Peers. Her Brother, then a 
Peer, was alſo try'd with her, and the Crime charg'd upon her was, That ſhe 
had procur'd her Brother and four others to lye with her, and had often ſaid, 
That the King never bad her Heart; all which was to the Slander of the Iſſue 
begotten between the King and her, and was Treaſon by the Act that contirm'd 
her Marriage: So that the ſame AQ that was made for her —_— 


- | 1505 was now 
turn'd to her Ruin; which had too near Reſemblance to a Puniſhment from 


Heaven. It does not appear that any living Evidence was brought againſt her; 

for Smeton, already condemn'd, could be of no ule ; and he never being brought 

to confront her, gave great Suſpicion, that his Confeſſion was extorted by bare 
Practices. All the Evidence we find, was the Declaration of a dead Woman 

yet this, or rather the Terror of offending the King, ſo wrought on the Lords, 

that they found her, and her Brother guilty ; and Judgment was given, that 

the ſhould be burnt, or beheadcd at the King's Pleaſure. Yet all this did not mer Conde 
ſatisfie the jnraged King; he relolv'd likew iſe to illegitimate his Daughter Eli- nn. 
zabeth, and in order to that to annul his Marriage with the Queen. It was 
now remember'd that the Earl of Northumberland had ſaid to Cardinal Molſey, 
That ihe had ingag d himſelf ſo far with her, that he could not recede; which 
perhaps was done by ſome Promiſe conceivd in Words of the Future Tenſe, 

tho' no Promiſe, unleſs in Words of the Preſent Tenſe, could annul the ſub- 
ſequent Marriage. Perhaps the Queen did not underſtand that Difference; or 
probably the Terrors of her Execution wrought ſo upon her, that the confeſs d 

a Contract with the Earl; tho that Lord poſitively deny'd it, and took the Sa- 
crament upon it, with a With that it might turn to his Damnation, it ever 
there were either Contract or Promiſe of Marriage between them. However 

ſhe was ſecretly carry'd to Lambeth, where upon her Examination, and her 
own Acknowledging a Precontract, her Marriage was regularly declar'd null fer Diverce- 
from the Beginning. Theſe two Sentences pal\s'd upon her were inconſiſtent *. 
and contradictory ; for if the never was the King's Wife, ſhe could not be guil- 

ty of Adultery ; becauſe, if ſhe was not truly marry'd, there could be no Breach 

of the Faith of Wedlock. But the impatient King was now refolv'd to be 
freed from her, and the Succeſſion of her Iſſue; and in that Tranſport did 

POE ODT: That the Method he took, diſcover'd the Injuſtice of his Pro- 
ceedings. 

The abandon'd Queen having Intimations given her to prepare for Death 
among other Things ſhe reflected on her Carriage to the Princeſs Mary, to 
whom ſhe had been too ſevere a Step- Mother: Therefore cauling one of her 
Women to fit in the Chair of State, the fell down on her Knees before her, and Her humble 
with a Flood of Tears charg d her to go to the Princeſs Mary, and in that Po: Carriage. 
ſture, and in her Name, to ask her Forgiveneſs for all ſhe had done againſt her. 

This generous Lenderneſs of Conſcience gave much Credit to the continual Pro- 
teltations of her Innocence, which ſhe made to the laſt. The Day before her 


Death, 


. —— 
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Death, ſhe ſent her laſt moving Meſſage to the King, aſſerting her Innocence, 
and recommending her Daughter to his Care; and particularly ſhe thank'd 
him for advancing her from a Gentlewoman to be a Marchioneſs, and then 10 
be a Queen, and now when he could raiſe her no higher on Earth, for ſend. 
ing her to be a Saint in Heaven, On the Day ſhe dy'd, the Lieutenant of 
the Tower wrote to Secretary Cromwell, That it was not fit to publiſh the 
Time of her Execution, for the fewer that were preſent it would be the bet- 
ter 3 ſince he believ'd ſhe would declare her Innocence at the Hour of her 
Death; for that ſhe had made great Proteſtations of it, when ſhe receiv'd the 
«© Sacrament, and ſeem'd to long for Death, and had great Joy and Pleaſure in 
© it: She was glad to hear the Executioner was good, for ſhe ſaid ſbe had a lit- 
| © tle Neck, at which ſhe laugh'd heartily. A little before Noon, on the nine- 
teenth of May, ſhe was brought a pitious Sight to the Scaffold, where were 


| falt Scene of this fatal Tragedy. It ſeems ſhe was prevail d out of Regard to 
her Daughter, to make no Reflexions on the Hardſhips ſhe ſuſtain d, nor to 

ſay any Thing touching the Grounds on which Sentence paſs'd againſt her, on- 

ly ſhe deſir d, That all would judge the beſt : She highly commended the King, 

and ſo took her leave of the World. She was for ſome time in her private De- 

| | votions, and concluded To Chriſt I commend my Soul; upon which the Execy- 
| Her Execution. tioner, who- was brought from Calais on this Occaſion, dextrouſſy ſever'd her 
Head from her Body ; and both were put into an ordinary Cheſt, and bury d in 

the Chappel in the Iower. Norris was much urg d to accuſe her, and had his 

Life promis'd him upon that Condition; but he generouſly rejected the baſe 

Offer, declaring, That he knew her Innocent, and he would die a thouſand 

Deaths rather than defame her : So he and the other three were beheaded, and 

all continu'd to vindicate her to the laſt Moment. Smeton only was hang'd, 

and it was ſaid, that he retracted all before he dy d, but of that, there is no 
Certainty. Thus fell the unfortunate Queen in the twenty ninth Year of her 

Age, after ſhe had been marry d about four Years and a half; and this uncommon 
Tranſaction met with various Cenſures. Some obſerv'd that ſhe who had ſup- 
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The Prince Was contented to do it in the fulleſt Terms that could be defir'd: She ac- 


Mary's Submſe 
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reſent ſome of the chief Officers and great Men of the Court, to behold the 


planted Queen Catharine, did now meet with harder Meaſure; and they judg'd 
her faint Way of ſpeaking concerning her Innocence at laſt, was too great a 
Compliment to the King: Yet ſhewrotea Letter to the King in ſo high a Strain 
both of natural Wit and Eloquence, in her Juſtification, that ir may be reck- 
on'd one of the beſt compos'd Pieces of that Time. The violent and jealous Be- 
haviour of the King in this Matter can never be vindicated 3 and nothing more 
clearly diſcover d the ſecret Cauſe of the Queen's Ruin, than his marrying Fane 
Seymour, Daughter to Sir John Seymour, the very next Day after her Execu- 
tion. This Lady gain'd more upon him than any of his Wives; for the was 
ſo happy as not to out-live his Love to her. 


IX. The active and diſturb'd King Henry, from the Blood of his Subjects ne 
had now ventur'd upon that of his Wife; and upon this Turn of Affairs there . 
ſucceeded a great Change of Counſels. There was nothing now that kept up a. 
the Breach between him and the Emperor, but the Illegitimation of the Prin- 
ceſs Mary, now about twenty Years of Age; and if that Matter could be ad- 
juſted, the King would meet with no further Diſturbance from him: Therefore 
it was muah that ſhe might be reſtor d to Favour, upon making her Sub- 
miſſion to her Father. She offer'd to conſeſs the Fault of her former Obſtinacy, 
and in general, to yield up her Underſtanding entirely to the King: But that 
would not ſatistie, unleſs the would be more particular; ſo that at lengh {hc 


© knowledg'd the King to be the Supream Head of the Church of England un. 

der Chriſt, and utterly renounc'd the Authority of the Biſhop of Nome, and 

* promis'd in all Things to be obedient to the Laws then made; all er 
ow 
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« flow'd from her inward Belief and Judgment, in which ſhe would for ever 
continue: And ſhealſo did acknowledge that the King's Marriage with her Mo- 
«* ther, was unlawful and inceſtuous, both by the Laws of God and Man. All 
this ſhe wrote with her own Hand, and ſubſcrib'd itz upon which ſhe was re- 
ceiv'd into Favour, and an Eſtabliſhment was made for a Family about her, in 
which forty Pound a Quarter was all the Allowance for her Privy-Purſe, ſo 
great was the Frugality of that Time. The hopeful Princeſs E/zzabeth conti- 
nu'd to be educated with great Care, and was ſo forward, that before ſhe was 
four Years old, ſhe both wrote a good Hand, and underſtood Italian; and there 
are Letters extant written by her in that Language to the new Queen Fare, 
when ſhe was with Child, in which ſhe ſubſcrib'd her ſelf Daughter. 
About this Time a new Parliament was ſummon'd, which met on the eighth A new Pariia- 
Day of June: When the Chancellor told them, That the King had call'd them 
to ſettle the Succeſſion of the Crown, in caſe he ſhould die without Children 
lawfully begotten, and to repeal the Act made concerning his Marriage with 
Queen Anne. After ſome Debates and Conſideration, upon the thirtieth of 
June a Bill was brought in accordingly, which was ſoon diſpatch'd without 
Oppoſition: By it the Attainder of Queen Aune and her Accomplices was The 44 of 
«confirm'd, as likewiſe were both the Sentences of Divorce upon the King's . 
two former Marriages ; and the Iſſue by both was Illegitimated, and for ever 
excluded from claiming the Crown by Lineal Deſcent: And the Succeſſion 
vas eſtabliſh'd on the King's Iſſue by the preſent Queen, or any to whom he 
*might afterwards marry. But becauſe it was not proper to declare who 
«ſhould ſucceed in Default of that, leſt the Perſon ſo nam d ſhould raiſe Com- 
* motions, in Confidence of the King's Wiſdom, and Affection to his People, 
che was allow'd to nominate his Succeſſor, either by Letters Patents, or by 
© his laſt Will ſign d by his Hand. It was 'declar'd Treaſon to maintain the 
Lawfulneſs of his former Marriages, or of his lilue by them; and it was made 
not only Treaſon, but a Forfeiture of the Right of Succeſſion, if any of thoſe 
*whom the King ſhould name in Default of others, ſhould endeavour to uſurp 
© before them. The Scors complain d of this Act, by which the King was now 
made Soveraign indeed, and had the Crown put intirely into his Hands, to be 
diſpos d of at his Pleaſure; and his Daughters were now wholly to depend 
upon his Will: By this alſo he had it in his Power in a great Meaſure 
to pacifie the Emperor, by providing that his Kinſwoman Mary might ſucceed to 
the Crown. ; | 
Abont the ſame Time the new Pope Paul, who upon the Execution of Bi- The new Pope 
ſhop Fiſher, had thunder d out a formidable Sentence of Depoſition againſt the * 1 
King, the Queens Catharine and Anne, who were the Occaſions of the Breach, * 
being now dead, he thought it a proper Seaſon to endeavour for a Reconciliati- 
on; and therefore order'd Caſſali to acquaint the King, That he had always 
Favour d his Cauſe when he was aCardinal, that he was forc d contrary to his 
Inclinations to paſs Sentence againſt him; and that now it would be eaſie for 
him to recover the Favour of the Apoſtolick See. But the King inſtead of 
harkning to the Propoſition, procur'd two Acts to be paſs'd, The one was 4#: againſt 
for the utter extinguiſhing the Pope's Authority; and it was made a Premu- . “ . 
nire, for any to acknowledge it, or perſuade others to it : And a ſtrict Charge 
© was given to all Magiſtrates under ſevere Penalties to enquire after all Offen- 
*ders. By another Act, All Bulls, and Privileges flowing from them, were de- 
c clar d null and void, excepting Marriages, or Conſecrations of Biſhops; all 
© which were alſo requir d to be brought into Chancery, upon which the Arch- 
© Biſhop was to make a new Grant of them, which being confirm d by the great 
| © Seal, was to be of full Force in Law. In this Parliament another Act paſs'd, 
explaining an Exception that was in the Act for the Reſidence of all Incum- 
bents, by which thoſe who were in the Univerſities were diſpens'd with Non- 
Refidence, Another Act paſs'd in F r. of the King's Heirs, if they ſhould 
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Comvcat. ploy'd; and one of the firſt Things they did was to confirm the Sentence of 


reign before they were of full Age; That whatever Acts were made before they 
« were twenty four Years of Age, they might repeal and annul by their Letters 
patents. From all theſe Acts it appears, that the King was abſolute Maſter 
both of the Affections and Fears of his Subjects, when in a new Parliament ſud- 
denly call'd, and fitting but fix Weeks before it was diflolv'd, Acts of ſuch 
high Importance were paſs'd, without any publick Proteſtation or Oppoſition. 
During this Seſſion of Parliament the Convocation was no leſs buſily im- 


the Divorce of the King's Marriage with Queen Anne. They acknowledg'4 
the King Supream Head of the Church, and proceeded to many Points of Relj. 

ion, and to many Complaints of Corruptions and Abuſes. Moft Mens Eyes 
— now to be opend, yet many being blinded by Intereſt and Deſign, ſeveral 
Conteſts were rais'd, and ſome Attempts made to the Detriment of Cranmer, 
Shaxton and Latimer, and other Promoters of the Reformation. But all Pro- 
jets fail'd that were levell'd at Cranmer, who was fully eſtabliſh'd inthe King's 
Favour; and Cromwell was ſent to them with a Meſſage from the King, That 
© they ſhould reform the Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according tothe 
© Rules of Scripture, which ought to be preferr'd to all Gloſſes or Decrees of 
Popes. This being debated it occaſion d new Diſcuſſions and Diſputations, 
which might have been proſecuted with too much Warmth, had not the King 
to end Differences ſent a Scheme of about ten Atticles to be conſider'd by that 


rticte: con- learned Body. Theſe eſtabliſh'd the Authority of Scriptures, the three Creeds, 


and the four general Councils; as likewiſe three of the ſeven Nomiſb Sacru- 
ments, Baptiſm, the Euchariſt and Pennance, with a truer Notion of Jubi 
fication, and the Uſe of ſome Ceremonies. After ſome Conſideration theſe Ar- 
ticles were ſign'd by Cromwell, the two Arch-Biſhops, ſixteen Biſhops, forty 
Abbots and Priors, and fifty of the lower Houſe; to which the King join'd 1 
Preface, declaring the Pains he and his Clergy had undergone for removing of 
all Ditterences in Religion, approving of the Articles, and requiring all his Sub- 
jets to accept them with the like Unanimity with which they were ſubſcrib'd. 
heſe Articles did not ſatistie either the ſtrict Reformers, or the Romiſh Party : 
Yet the former were well pleasd to ſee Things brought under Examination; 
and ſince ſome Things were at this Time chang'd, they did not doubt but more 
Changes would tollow : They were glad to find the Scriptures and the ancient 
Creeds made the Standards of Faith, without Tradition, and that the Nature 
of Zuſtification was rightly ſtated, and that ſome groſs Abuſes were remov'd, 
tho there remain'd ſtill ſome hard of Digeſtion. Some of the {trier Sort 
thought that theſe Articles had too much of a Political Compliance; and that 
it was agreeable with the Sincerity of the Goſpel, ſtill to allow of fo many Er- 
rors. To which it was anſwer'd, That our Saviour did not deliver all Things 
to his Diſciples, *till they were able to bear them; and the Apoſtles did not at 
once aboliſh all the Rights of Zudaz/m, but by a gentle Progreſs wean'd their 
Chriſtian Converts from them. The Clergy were to be drawn by flow and 
cafic Steps out of their Ignorance and Superſtition z whereas driving forwards 
with Precipitation, might ruin the Deſign, and alienate thoſe who by flower 
Methods might be gain'd; and it alſo might much endanger the Peace of the 
Nation. 
When theſe things were known in Foreign Parts, the Court of Rome made 
great Advantage of them, to let all Princes ſee the Neceſſity of adhering to the 
Holy See; for as ſoon as England departed from that, it began alſo to change 
the Doctrine. The Pope had iſſud out Summons for a general Council at 
Mantua, and had cited the King to it; from which the King appeal'd to 
general Council rightly conſtituted. And a Motion being made that the Con- 
vocation ſhould deliver their Opinion in this Particular, they drew up a Paper, 
© In which they ſet forth the great Good that might follow from a general 
Council rightly call'd; but that nothing could be more miſchievous, than - 
Ca 
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© thoſe w 


« call'd on private Malice and Deſign: And they thought neither the Pope, nor 
* any one Prince, had ſufficient Authority to call one, unleſs all Princes, who 
had intire and ſupream Government overfall their Subjects, did agree and con- 
cur. This was ſign'd by the whole Body on the twentieth of Ju, and ſo 
the Convocation diſmiſs d. Shortly after the King publiſh'd a long and ſevere Pro- 
teſtation againſt the Council ſummon'd by the Pope; firſt denying that he had 
any Authority to ſummon his Subjects, and next ſhewing that no Advantage 
could be expected from any Council where the Pope preſided, Since the re- 


ſtraining his exorbitant Power was one of the chief Occaſions that the World 


had for a Council. Many Books were written on both Sides, upon this and card Foot, 
other Subjects, in theſe buſie 'Times: But none appear'd more induſtrious than 49%" 


Cardinal Pool, who by his Mother was deſcended from the Duke of Clarence, Bro- 
ther to King Edward the Fourth; and was likewiſe by his Father the King's 
near Kinſman. To this high Quality was join'd a great Sweetneſs of Temper, 
and Diſpoſition for Letters, which the King cheriſh'd much, and gave him the 
Deanery of Exeter, and ſome other Preferments, deſigning him the higheſt 
Dignities in the Church. He livd many Years in foreign Parts; and at Paris 
he firſt incurr'd the King's Diſpleaſure, in obſtructing the Determinations of 
the French Univerſities for his Divorce; yet after that he came to England, 
and was preſent when the Convocation declar'd the King to be their Supream 
Head. But the King ſuffering him to go out of the Nation, he could never 
draw him back again: Inſtead of which he wrote ſcverely againſt all the King's 
Proceedings, comparing him to Nebuchadnezzar; and addreſſing himſelf to 
the Emperor, he pray'd him rather to turn his Arms againſt King Henry than 
the Turk. This Indignity, which was High-Treaſon in a Subject, ſo far pro- 
vok'd the King, that it afterwards drew a heavy Storm upon all his Kindred. 
But nothing could ſtop the Progreſs of the vigorous King and his Miniſters, 
who purſuant to the Act of Parliament, now proceeded to the Diſſolution of 
the leſſer Monaſteries. Commiſlioners were appointed, and requir'd to carry 
along with them the Concurrence of the Gentry near them, and to examine 
the exact Value of their Revenues and Goods: They were to try how many of 
the go 11 would take Capacities, and return to a ſecular Courſe of Life ; but 


o deſign d to continue in that State, were to be ſent to the larger adjacent The niſoluticn 


Monaſteries; and a Penſion was to be aſſign d to the Abbot, or Prior, during Life. %% _ 
There were loud Complaints made againſt the Proceedings of theſe Commiſli- 1 ng 


oners, both of their Violences and Briberies, and probably not without Rea- 
ſon, in the midſt of ſo many Temptations and Opportunities. About ten thou- 
ſand of the Religious were ſent to ſeck their Livings, with forty Shillings and 
a Gown to each Man. The Goods and Plate wereeſtimated at a hundred thou- 
ſand Pounds, and the valu'd Rents of their Houſes at thirty two thouſand 
Pounds, which were really worth above ten Times as much. 'The Churches 
and Cloiſters were in moſt Places pull'd down, and the Materials fold ; all 
which gave a general Diſcontent, and the Monks were now as much pity'd, as 


they were formerly deteſted. It was thought prodigious to ſce the King de- great Diſcon- 
vour what his Anceſtors had dedicated to God and his Saints. The Nobility . 


and Gentry, who often provided for their younger Children and Friends in 


thoſe Sanctuaries, were ſenſible of their Loſs: The People, who had been fed 


at the Abbot's Tables, and in Travelling found thoſe to be Places of Reception 
for Strangers, immediately ſaw the Inconvenience: But the more ſuperſtitious, 
who thought their Friends muſt now lye ſtill in Purgatory, without that Re- 
lief procur'd by their Maſſes, were out of meaſure offended at theſe Procee- 
dings. The mighty Diſorders of theſe Houſes had now but ſmall Effects upon 
the People, who alledg'd That there was no Reaſon to deſtroy whole Foundations 


for the ſake of ſome vicious Perſons, who ought to have been expell'd and 
made Examples. 
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New Com- was the firſt Act of pure Supremacy done by the King. This increas'd the ill 


plamts, 


4 Rebellion Beginning of October twenty thouſand roſe in Lincolnſhire, led by one Doctor 


in Lincoln- 
ſhure, 


to ſell theſe Lands at very eaſie Rates to the Nobility and Gentry, and to 
oblige them to retain the wonted Hoſpitality; which would be both grateful 
to them, and engage them to aſliſt the Crown in all the late Alterations; and 
would be pleaſing to the People, when they found the the old Hoſpitality pre- 
ſervd. And upon a Clauſe in the Act empowering the King to found a-new 
ſuch Houſes as he ſhould think fit, there were fifteen Monaſteries, and ſixteen 
Nunneries, which were more regular than the reſt, refounded, or rather re- 
priev'd, till the general Diſſolution came afterwards. But all this did not ſo 
paciſie the People, but ſtill there was a great Outcry fomented by many of the 
Clergy, who laid great Weight upon this Notion, That King Henry, being an 


took an Oath to be true to God, the King, and the Common-wealth, and ſent 


— 


To remove. this general Diſcontent, the politick Cromwell advis d the King 


Heretical Prince, and actually depos d by the Pope in the 1 Year, was 
no longer to be acknowledg'd; and this for five hundred Years had been re- 
ceiv'd as an Article of F auh and was decreed in the ſame Council that eſta- 
bliſh'd Tranſubſtantiation. To allay or divert theſe Diſturbances, ſome In- 
juctions were publiſh'd in the King's Name by Cromwell, relating chiefly to 
the regular Behaviours, and faithful Duties of the Clergy of the Nation, which 


Diſpoſition; for the Romiſh Clergy deteſted this Preſident of the King's giving 
Injunctions without the Concurrence of a Convocation, and by which, 
they alledg'd, they ſhould be made Slaves to his Vice gerent: They alſo com- 
plain'd of thoſe heavy Taxes that were laid upon them; and that Images, Re- 
licks, and Pilgrimages would by theſe Injunctions be brought under great Con- 
tempt. Both the Regular and Secular Clergy were ſo ſenſibly concern d in 
theſe Things, that they us'd all Methods to inflame the People. The great 
Abbots were not wanting in the ſame Deſign; they were now burden'd with 
the Crouds of thoſe who were ſent to them om the ſuppreſs d Houſes, and 
they expected to meet with the ſame Fate: Nor were the Fears remov'd by a 
Letter that was ſent about in the King's Name for ſilencing all Reports that 
were given out of his Intentions to ſuppreſs them; for this rather increas'd 
than leſſen d their Jealouſie. ä 

The People continu'd quiet till they had reap'd their Harveſt; but in the 


Mackrel, Prior of Barlings in that County, and diſguis d like a Cobler. They 


a Paper of their Grievances to the King; In which they complain'd of ſome 
Acts of Parliament, of the Suppreſſion of many Religious Houſes, of mean 
* and ill Counſellors, and bad Biſhops; praying the King to redreſs their Grie- 
* vances by the Advice of the Nobility : But ftill 1 acknowledg'd him to be 
* their Supream Head, and that the Tenths and Firſt-Fruits of Livings belong d 
* of Righ to him. The King ſent the Duke of Suffolk to levy Forces againſt 
them, and to give an Anſwer to their Petition; declaring, * It was not the 
* Buſineſs of the Multitude to direct Princes what Counſellors to chuſe: The 
© Religious Houſes were ſuppreſs'd by Law, and the Heads of them had under 
their Hands confeſs'd ſuch ſcandalous Enormities as were a Reproach to the 
Nation; and ſince in many of them there were not above four Perſons, who 
«© waſted the whole Rents in riotous Living, it was much better to apply them 
© to the common Good of the Nation, than leave them in ſuch Hands: He re- 
« quir'd them to ſubmit to his Mercy, and to put two hundred of their Leaders 
© into the Hands of his Lieutenants. The diſcontented Clergy having brought 
ſuch Numbers together, us'd all Methods to inſpire Heat and Spirit into them, 
and perſuaded them, That if they did not now maintain their Faith and Li- 
berties, both would be loſt. Some of the Gentry were compell'd to join with 
them for their own Preſervation; and they ſent Advices to the Duke of Suffolk, 
to procure the Offer of a general Pardon from the King, which would cttectu- 


ally diſſipate them. At the ſame Time there was a more formidable Inſurrection 
in 
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in Torkfhire, which being in the Neighbourhood of Scotland, was like to draw 
Aſſiſtance from that Kingdom; tho their King was then gone into France, to 


marry Francis's Daughter. This mov'd King Henry to uſe more Expedition 


in ſetling the Aﬀairs of Lincolnſhire: He ſent them ſecret Aſſurances of 


Mercy, which ſo prevail'd on the greateſt Part, that they diſpers'd themſelves, 
and the moſt obſtinate repair'd to them in Torkfarre. Mackrel the pretended 
Cobler, and ſome few others, were taken and executed. 


As to the Northern Rebellion, the Diſtance of the People from the Court, 4 ther in 
or 


gave them Time to form themſelves into a better Method : One Ask, a Gentle. 
man, commanded in Chief, and perform'd his Part with great Dexterity. 
Their March and Progreſs was call'd The Pilgrimage of Grace, having on 
their Banners and their Sleeves the five Wounds of our Saviour; and they took 
an Oath to reſtore the Church, ſuppreſs Hereticks, preſerve the King and his 
Iſſue, and drive from him all mean born Men and ill Counſellors. In a few 
Days their Number increas'd to forty thouſand; and meeting with no Oppoſi- 


tion, they forc'd the Arch-Biſhop of Tor“ and the Lord Darcy to ſwear to more formida- 


their Covenant, and to go along with them. They inveſted Sk/p70n, but the %. 


Earl of Cumberland ſecur d it againſt them; and Sir Ralph Evers bravely held 
out Scarborough Caſtle, tho' for twenty Days he and his Men had no Proviſions 
but Bread and Water. There was alſo an Inſurrection in all the other Nor- 
thern Counties, againſt whom the valiant Earl of Shrewsbury made Head; 
and the King ſent ſeveral of the Nobility to his Aſliſtance, PR the 
Duke of Norfolk, who join'd him with ſome regular Troops. 'Thefe Noble 
Men poſſeſs d themſelves of Doncaſter, and reſolv'd to ſecure that Paſs till the 
reſt of the Forces order'd by the King ſhould come up to them; for they were 
not in a Condition to engage with ſuch Numbers of deſperate Men; and it 
was probable, upon any Misfortune, the People would have riſen on all Sides. 
Therefore the Duke of Norfolk reſolv'd to keep intirely to Doncaſter, and 
ſuffer the Rage as well as Proviſions of the Rebels to ſpend, and then by gain- 
ing a little Time, they might pobably fall into Factions, and ſo diſſolve 
their Power. They were now decreas'd to thirty thouſand; but the King's 
Forces were not above the ſixth of that Number. The Duke of Norfolk poli- 
tickly propos d a Treaty, and caus d ſome to go amongſt them as Deſerters, 
and ſpread Reports that their Commanders were making private Terms for 
themſelves. They were perſuaded to ſend their Petitions to the Court; and 
the King to ſatisfie them of their Security, diſcharg'd a Rendezvous that he 
had appointed at Northampton, and ſent them a general Pardon, excepting fix by 
Name, and reſerving four to be afterwards nam'd: But this threw them all 
into ſuch —— . Non that it made them more reſolv d and deſperate ; yet 
the King, to give his People ſome Content, put out Injunctions, requiring the 
Clergy to continue the Uſe of all the Ceremonies of the Church. 


At length three hundred were imploy'd to carry the Rebels Demands to the The Rebel; 
King, which were, A general Pardon to be granted; a Parliament to be held ?. 


«© at ork, and Courts of Juſtice erected there: That ſome Acts of Parliament 
* might be repeal'd; That the Princeſs Mary might be reſtor'd to her Right of 
« Succeſſion, and the Pope to his wonted Juriſdiction; That the Monaſteries 
© be again reſtor d; That Aud/ey Lord Chancellor, and Cromwell Privy-Seal, 
© be remov'd from the King, and that ſome of the Viſiters of Monaſteries be im- 
* priſon'd for Bribery and Extortion. But theſe being rejected, the Rebels re- 
aſſum'd their Courage; upon which the Duke of Norfolk advis d the King to 
gentle Methods: He in his Heart wiſh'd that all their Demands might be 
granted; and the Lord Darcy afterwards accus'd him, as if he had incourag'd 
them to make them. The King ſent him a general Pardon without any Ex- 
ception, to be us'd according to his Diſcretion. In the mean Time the Rebels, 
finding that with the Loſs of Time they loſt Strength, reſolv'd to attack him 
and force him from Doncaſter : But at two ſeveral Trials, when they had 


agreed 
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They are all Benefit of the King's Pardon. Many came in and renew'd their Oaths of Alle- 


quiered, 


The Lords ; : | 
Huſly and Nur. and condemn'd by their Peers; the one for the Lincolnſhire, and the other for 


cy are exe- 
euled, 


willing to take the Advantage of it; and all the Artitices that ſome of the Cler- 


agreed to paſs the River, there fell ſuch Rains, as made it impracticable; which 
being magnify'd as a Miracle, caus'd very diſcouraging Impreſſions. The King 
ſent a long Anſwer to their Demands, in which He aflur'd them he would live 
and die in the Defence of the Chriſtian Faith; but the Multitude ought not to 
* preſcribe to him, and the Convocation in that Matter. As to the Mona. 
ſteries, he gave the ſame Anſwer as he had done to the Men of Lincolnſbire. 
For the Laws, They were not to preſume to alter what was eſtabliſh'd; and 
© he had govern'd them twenty eight Years with Security to their Eſtates, and 
« Clemency to their Perſons. And whereas it was reported that when he be- 
gan to Reign, he had many of the Nobility in his Council, and now none 
c — thoſe of mean Extract; this was falſe, for at firſt he found but two No- 
« blemen of his Council, and at preſent there were ſeven Temporal Lords and 
four Biſhops in it. He found it neceſſary to have ſome that were conver. 
« {ant in the Laws of England, and Treaties with Foreign Princes; therefore 
he had call'd Audely and Cromwell to the Board. If they had any Complaints 
© to make of any about him, he was ready to hear them; but would not ſuffer 
© them to direct him what Counſellors to employ ; nor could they judge of 
the Biſhops that were promoted, who were unknown to them: He charg d 
© them not to believe Lies, nor to be govern'd by Incendiaries, but to ſubmit 
© to his Mercy. Accordingly on the ninth Day of December, he ſign'd a Pro- 
clamation of Pardon without any Reſtrictions. 

When this was fully known, and the Rage of the People abated, they were 


y and their Commanders could uſe, had no other Effect but to draw ſuch Num- 
= together as brought them under new Guilt, and caus'd them to forfeit the 


glance, promiſing all future Obedience; and Ask was invited to the Court and 
well treated by the King, that he might learn from him all the ſecret Correſpon- 
dences they had in other Parts of the Kingdom; for the Diſpoſition to rebel 
was general, only all had not the like Opportunities. It was particularly be- 
liev'd that the great Abbots cheriſh'd the Rebellion; for which ſome of them 
were afterwards try'd and attainted. The Lord Darcy earneſtly pleaded his 
great Age, being then fourſcore, and the eminent Services he had done the 
Crown for fifty Years together, and that he was compell'd for his own Pre- 
ſervation to go along with the Rebels; but yet he was put into Prifon. This 
gave the Clergy an Occaſion to infuſe into the People, that the Kings Par- 
don was precarious; ſo that eight thouſand flock'd together again, and endea- 
vour'd to ſurprize Carliſle; but the Duke of Norfolk ſet upon them and routed 
them, and by Martial Law hang'd their Captains and ſeventy other Perſons. 
Others deſign'd to have ſurpriz d Hull, but were likewiſe defeated, and many 
of them executed. Many other ſmall Inſurrections were ſoon diſpers'd; and 
the Duke of Norfolk's Vigour and Vigilance was ſo remarkable, that he was 
ready for them in all Places, before they could make their Numbers conſide- 
rable; ſo that in a few Months from the Beginning, the Country was abſo- 
lutely at reſt. Ask left the Court without leave, but was ſoon retaken and 
hang'd at Tork. The Lords Huffy and Darcy were arraign'd at Weſtminſter, 


the Torkſhire Rebellion. Huſſ was beheaded at Lincoln, and Darcy on the 
Tower-Hill; the laſt being much lamented upon the Account of his old Age 
and former Services. In his Trial he accus'd the Duke of Norfolk of favouring 
the Rebels; but his late Services were ſuch, as the King would not ſeem to 
have any Jealouſie of him. After theſe and other Executions, the King pro- 
claim'd a general Amneſty in July, by which the Nation was again put in a 
quiet Condition; and the threatning Storm diflipated without the Effuſion of 
much Blood but what was drawn by the Sword of Juſtice. At the ſame 1 ime 


James King of Scotland,returning from France with his new Queen, Daughter 
| to 
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to the French King, and touching on the Court of England, many of the Peo- 

le fell down at his Feet, begging him to aſſiſt them, and he ſhould have all; 
bac he was then bound up by his Father-in-law, and therefore return'd home 
without giving them any Incouragement. And thus ended this Rebellion, 
which was chicfly promoted by the Romiſh Clergy, under the Pretence of Religion. 

To crown the King's Happineſs, not long after, upon the twelfth Day of 
October, he had a Son born at ng, 4s yh who three Days after, with The Birth of 
great Splendor and Solemnity was baptiz'd by the Name of Edward; the se. 
Arch-Biſhop, and the Duke of * eing his God-Fathers. After he was 
Chriſten'd by one of the Biſhops, his Name was aloud proclaim'd by Garter 
King at Arms, and call d Prince Edward, Duke of Cornwall and Earl of 
Cheſter, and ſo attended by the two Princes, Mary and Elizabeth, he was 
carry'd to the Queen's Apartment with great State and Magnificence. But 
| ly ha of his Birth was much allay'd by the Departure of the admirable Queen, The Death of 
who, contrary to the common Opinion of many Writers, dy'd twelve Days Ne Jane. 
after the Birth of this Prince, as appears from unqueſtionable Manuſcripts; 
having been well deliver'd, and without any Inciſion, as others have malici- 
ouſly reported. On the twelfth of November, her Body was with great So- 
lemnity convey'd to Windſor, and there magniticently interr'd in the midſt of 
the Choir. This was a great Affliction to the King; for of all his Waves, the 
was the deareſt and moſt charming to him; and his Griet for that Loſs is given 
as the Reaſon, why he continu'd two Years a Widower. 


X. The prevailing King was now deliver'd from all his Apprehenfions of A, D. 

Diſturbances at home; de was Maſter of his own Subjects, and no longer to be 1628 
diſobey d. For he had not only broken the Rebellion of his People, and by 1. 2 
Alliance ſecur'd himſelf from the Dangers threaten'd by the Pope; but all the Reg. .. 
Romiſh Expectations from the Princeſs Mary were now clouded by the Birth 
of Prince Edward. Being thus incourag d, he reſolv'd to proceed in his De- 
ſigns of ſuppreſling the reſt of the Monaſteries, and reforming ſome other 
Points of Religion. Accordingly a new Viſitation was appointed to enquire 
into the Converſation of the Monks, how they ſtood affected to the Pope, 
and how they promoted the King's Supremacy ; and likewiſe to examine.what 
Impoſtors were among them, either in Images or Relicks, which might work 
upon the Superſtition of the credulous Vulgar. Some few Houſes of greater 
Value, were prevall'd with the former Year to ſurrender to the King. Many Many of the 
of the Houſes that had not been diſlolv'd, tho' they were in the former Act, larger Monafte- 
were now ſuppreſs'd; and many of the greater Abbots were wrought on to ſur- 
render to the King by ſeveral Motives: Some had been culpable during the 
late Rebellion, and ſo offer d a Reſignation to prevent a future Storm: Others 
approv'd of the Reformation, and were willing to comply : Some were found 
guilty of ſuch horrid Diſorders, that to prevent a ſhameful Diſcovery, they 
offer d their Houſes to the King, and others had made ſuch Waſtes and Dilapi- 
dations, that having provided for themſelves, they had no Concern for others. 
Many Abbots and Monks were willing to accept of Penſions for Life, which 
was generally proportion'd to the Value of their Houſes, and Innocence of their 
Lives. Some who favour'd the Reformation, deſir'd to convert their Houſes 
to better Uſes, for Preaching, Study and Prayer; and Biſhop Latimer car- 
neſtly preſs'd the Vice-gerent Cromwell, that two or three Houſes might be 
reſerv'd for ſuch Purpoſes in every County. But the Reſolution was at once 
taken to extirpate all; and the Viſiters proceeded with that Vigour and Expe- 
dition, that a hundred and twenty one Houſes were this Year refign'd to the 
King, and thirty three more before the Parliament met. And what further 
promoted the Downfal of the Monaſteries, beſides the ſhameful Diſorders of 
the Houſe, was that many of the Abbots and Priors were found guilty of Re- 
bellion and Treaſon, for which ſeveral were executed. . 


Yet 
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Yet all theſe perſonal Blemiſhes did not work much on the Peoples Mind, 
to whom it ſeem'd unreaſonable to extirpate noble Foundations, for the Crimes 
of ſome Individuals. Therefore another Method was purſu'd, which had bet- 

Several Ine ter Effect: They diſcover'd many Impoſtures about Relicks, and wonderful 
ſure, die- Images, to which Pilgrimages were uſually made. Among many other, The 
ver d. Rood of Grace at Boxley in Kent, had been —_— eſteem'd, and drawn many 
Pilgrims to it. It was obſerv'd to bow, and roll its Eyes, and at particular 
Times look well pleas'd or angry, to the great Admiration of the credulous 
Multitude: But all this was diſcover'd to be a Cheat, and it was brought to 
St. Paul's Croſs, where all the Springs were openly ſhown, that govern'd its 
ſeveral Motions. Many other notorious Impoſtures were alſo diſcover d, both 
as to Relicks and Images, which contributed much to the undeceiving the 
People. The richeſt Shrine in England was Thomas Becket's at Canterbury, 
whoſe Actions and Behaviour may be read in the Reign of King Henry the 
Second. By the Incouragement of the Court of Rome, his Shrine grew to be 
of ineſtimable Value: He had two Holy Days appointed for him, and a Jubilee 
every fifty Years, with Indulgences granted to all who viſited his Tomb; 
which in the Year 1420 brought no leſs than a hundred thouſand Pilgrims to 
Beckers Shrine the Place. It is hard to tell whether the Hatred to his ſeditious Practices, or 
broken. the Love of his rich Shrine, did moſt incite King Henry to Unſaint that Pre- 
late. His Shrine was broken, and the Gold of it was ſo heavy, that it'filld 
two Cheſts, which were as much as ſixteen Men could carry out of the Church; 
and his Skull, which had been ſo much worſhipp'd, was prov'd to be an Impoſture; 
for the true Skull was with the reſt of his Bones in his Coffin. His Bones 
were burnt, according to ſome; but others ſay they were ſo mingled with 
other Bones, that nothing but a Miracle could have diſtinguiſh'd them after- 
wards, Ga 
When theſe Tranſactions were known at Rome, all the eloquent Pens were 
there employ'd to repreſent King Henry as the moſt ſacritegious Tyrant that 
ever reign'd; who made War with Chriſt's Vicar on Earth, and his Saints in 
Heav'nz and he was compar'd to the worſt Princes that the World ever ſaw. 
In many of theſe Cardinal Pools Stile was ſufficiently known, and they were 
The Popes Bull All at leaſt much incourag'd by him; which provok d the King to ſhow impla- 
againſt the Cable Reſentments againſt him and his Family. The Pope proceeded further; 
_ for now he publiſh'd all thoſe Fulminations with which he had threaten'd him 
three Years before: In which He profeſs d himſelf to be God's Vicar on Earth, 
© who had Power to eradicate and deſtroy, and had Authority over all the Kings 
in the World: And therefore after he had enumerated all King Henry's Crimes, 
© he requir'd him to appear within ninety Days at Rome, and his Accomplices 
* within ſixty Days; which if refus'd, he declar'd him to have fallen from his 
© Crown, and them from their Eſtates. He put the whole Kingdom under an 
« Inderditt; and abſolv'd all his Subjects from their Oaths of Allegiance: He 
* declar'd him and his Accomplices Infamous; and put their Children under 
© Incapacities. He requir'd all the Clergy to go out of England within five 
« Days after the pretix'd Time ſhould expire; leaving only ſo many as might 
* ſerve for baptizing Children, or giving the Sacrament to ſuch as dy'd in Peni- 
* tence. He charg d all his Subjects to riſe in Arms againſt him, and that none 
© thould aſſiſt him. He abſolv'd all other Princes from their Confederacies with 
© him, and obteſted them to have no Commerce with him. He requird all 
* Chriſtians ro make War on him; and to ſeize on the Perſons and Goods of 
© all his Subjects, and make Slaves of them. He charg'dall Biſhops to publiſh 
the Sentence with due Solemnities: and ordain'd it to be affix'd at Rome, Tour. 
* nay and Dunkirk. This was firſt given out in the Year 1535; but it had 
been all this I ime ſuſpended, till the Suppreſſion of Monaſteries, and the Ru- 
mour of burning of Becket's Bones, did ſo inflame the Pope, that he reſolv d 


upon the utmoſt Extremities. Therefore this Year he publiſh'd the _ 
whic 
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which he declard He had long ſuſpended at the Interceſſion of ſome Princes, 
who hop'd that King Henry might have been reclaim'd by gentler Methods; 
and therefore ſince his Impietits daily encreas'd, he was compell d to proceed 
to his higheſt Cenſures. The Pope alſo wrote to the Kings of France and 
Scotland, to excite them againſt King Henry; and if this had been an Age of 
Croiſades, no doubt one had been undertaken againſt him. And thus the Breach 
between King Henry and the Pope was now paſt Reconciliation; and at Rome 
it was declar'd equally meritorious to tight againſt him, as againſt Turks and 
Infidelsz and Cardinal Poo! made it more meritorious, in a Book of his 
writing. | | 

The Thunders of the Vatican had now loſt their Force; yet to prevent any 
Inconveniences that might ariſe, the King procur'd all the Biſhops and eminent 


Divines of England, to ſign a Declaration againſt all Churchmen who pre- oe 


— 


The Biſhop"1 
Clergy 4. 


ſert the Power 


tended to the Power of the Sword, or to Authority over Kings; and all who ef te King. 


alſum'd ſuch Powers, were Subverters of the Kingdom of Chriſt. Many of 
the Biſhops did alſo ſign another Paper, declaring the Limits of the Regal and 
Eccleſiaſtical Power, that both had their Authority from God, for ſeveral Ends, 
and different Natures; and that Princes were ſubject to the Word of God, as 
well as Biſhops ought to be obedient to their Laws. There was alſo another 
Declaration ſign d by Cromwell, the two Arch-Biſhops, eleven Biſhops, and 
twenty Divines, aſſerting the Diſtinction between the Power of the Keys, and 
the Power of the Sword. And to give the cleareſt Lights, this Year the 


rant from the King, allowing all his Subjects to read it, for which Cranmer 
wrote his Thanks to Cromwell, Rejorcing to ſee the Day of Reformation now 
riſen in England, ſince the Word of God did ſhine over it all, without a 
Clond. Not long after Cromwell iſſu d out Injunctions to the Clergy, requiring 
them all to ſet up Bibles in their Churches, and to incourage all to read them; 
with {ome other Particulars which ſtruck at ſome of the main Points of the 
former Superſtition, both concerning Images, Pilgrimages, and the Invocation 
of Saints : But the free Uſe of the Scriptures gave the moſt deadly Blow ; 
yet all the Clergy ſubmitted to the Injunctions without Murmuring. 

Thus the Reformation increas'd and ſucceeded daily; yet ſtill the Doctrines 
of the Real Preſence, and of Tranſubſtantiation were retain d with great Strict- 
neſs by the King and moſt Divines. Biſhop Gardiner, a ſubtle Man and ſecret 
Enemy to the Reformation, us d one 'Topick which prevail'd much with the 
King, That his Zeal againſt Herefie was the greateſt Advantage that his Cauſe 
could have over all Europe; and therefore he preſs d him to begin with the 
Sacramentaries, the Deniers of the Corporal Preſence; and thoſe being con- 
deran'd by the German Princes, he had the leſs Reaſon to fear the imbroiling 
his Affairs by his Scverities againſt them. Accordingly a conſiderable Divine, 


in his Preſence, and condemn'd to be burnt 
in the Euchariſt. His Execution in Smithfield was very barbarous: For there 
was not Fire enough under him to conſume him ſuddenly; ſo that his Legs and 
Thighs were burnt away while he remain'd alive; yet he bore it with admira- 
ble Patience, and continu'd to cry out, None but Chriſt, none but Chriſt! 
This gave ſome Satisfaction and Life to the Romiſb Party, and added Vanity to 
the King, who now made ſome new Promotions in the Church. Doctor 
Bonner was advanc'd to the Biſhoprick of Hereford, by the Death of Fox; and 
Stokesby dying not long after, he was tranſlated to London. Cromwell thought 
he had rais d a Man that would be a faithful Friend to Cranmer in his Deſigns 
of Reformation, who indeed needed Aſſiſtants; not only to ballance the Oppo- 
ſition made him by other Biſhops, but to diminiſh the Prejudices he ſuffer d by 
the Weakneſs and Indiſcretion of many of his own Party. For ſuch great 
Complaints were brought to Court of the Raſhneſs of the new Reforming 


X XXX Preachers, 


Engliſh Bible was finiſh'd and publiſhd; and Cromwell procur'd a general War- 3 — 
gliſh. 


call'd Lambert, was brought before the King and with great Solemnity try'd Lambert” 
or denying the Corporal Preſeuce Hering. 
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Preachers, that Cranmer's Intereſt was ſunk ſo low, that he had ſcarcely any 
to depend on but Cromwell. There now wanted a Queen in the King's Bo- 
ſom to ſupport them; therefore Cromwell continually endeavour'd to ingage 
the King in ſuch an Alliance with the Princes of Germany, as might prevail 
with him both in Affection and Intereſt, to carry on what he had thus began. 
And the Beauty of Anne of Cleve, Siſter to the Duke of Cleve, was fo repre- 
{ſented to him, that he reſolv'd to effect that Match. 

A. D. But before this could be accompliſh'd, a new Parliament was ſummon d to meet 

1539, on the twenty eighth Day of April; to which all the Miter'd Abbots had their 

Reg. * Writs. After many Struggles by Cranmer, and ſome of the Reformers to op- 
.. poſe the preſent Proceedings, the famous Bill paſs d againſt Diverſity of Opi- 
MO la- nions in Religion. The Subſtance of it was, © That the King being ſenſible 
© of the Benefit of Union, and the Miſchief of Diſcord, in Matters of Reli- 
gion, had come to the Parliament in Perſon, and there laid open many Points 
© of high Learning; and that with the Aſſent of both Houſes, he {i forth 
Tie A of tle © theſe fix Articles. 1. That in the Euchariſt, there was no Subſtance of Bread 
Allele © and Wine, but only the Natural Body and Blood of Chriſt. 2. That Chriſt 
being entirely in each Kind, the Communion in both was not neceſſary. 
© 2. That Prieſts by the Law of God ought not to marry. That Vows of 
* Chaſtity, taken x for the Ape of twenty one Years, ought tobe kept. 5. That 
private Maſſes were lawful and uſeful. 6. That Auricular Confeſſion was 
« neceſlary, and ought to be retain d. Such as did ſpeak or write againſt the 
« Firſt of theſe, were to be burnt, without the Benefit of Abjuration; and it 
© was made Felony to diſpute againſt the other Five: And ſuch as did ſpeak 
* againſt them, the firſt Offence was Premunire, and the ſecond Felony. 
* Marry'd Prieſts, who did not put away their Wives, were made guilty of 
« Felony; in thoſe that liv'd incontinently, the firſt Offence was a Premunire, 
« and the next Felony and the Female Criminals to be puniſh'd after the ſame 
manner. Thoſe that contemn'd Confeſſion and the Euchariſt, and abſtain'd 
«© from it at the accuſtom'd Times, for the firſt Offence incurr'd a Premunire, 
and the ſecond was Felony, All Proceedings were to be made in the Forms 
of Common Law, by Preſentments and a Jury; and all Churchmen were 
© commanded to read the Act in their Churches once a Quarter. Theſe were 
call'd the fix bloody Articles, which wete bravely oppos'd by Arch-Biſhop 
Cranmer in the Parliament, who declar'd himſelf bound in Conſcience to vote 
againſt the Act, tho he was ſure it would paſs. This Act was receiv'd with 
great Joy by all the Romiſb Party, who concluded they had gain'd their Cauſe: 
The unhappy Reformers were now expos'd to the Rage of their Enemies, and 
had no Comfort from any Part of it, but that they were not deliver d up to 
the Cruelty of the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, but were to be try'd by Juries : Yet 
the Denying the Benefit of Abjuration, was a Severity without Precedent, and 
was forcing a Martyrdom upon them, ſince they could have no Advantage from 
their Apoſtacy. However they might have ſome Comfort from what the King 
declar'd to the German Ambaſſadors, who were diſguſted at the Act, That he 
did not deſign to put it in Execution, but upon great Provocation. 
This Act being paſs'd, to the Satisfaction of the Romiſs Party, another for 
Suppreſling all Monaſteries found a more eaſie Admittance. The Words of the 
, fn At for Act ſcem to run otherwiſe. For by it no Monaſtery was directly ſuppreſs q, 
— os Age but only the Refignations made, or to be made, were confirm'd; and the King's 
© Right founded either on their Surrenders, Forfeitures, or Attainders of 
© Treaſon, was declar'd good in Law: All Churches belonging to them, and 
formerly exempted, were put under the Juriſdi&ion of the Biſhop, or of 
« ſuch as ſhould be appointed by the King. Which laſt Proviſo produc'd a 
gicat Miſchief to the Church; for many that purchas'd Abby-Lands, had this 
Clauſe put in their Grants, That they thould be Viſiters of the Churches; and 


by this they {till do, or pretend to continue exempted from the Epiſcopal Ju- 
riſdiction. 
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riſdiction-. As the Monaſteries were to be ſuppreſs'd, ſo to counter-ballance 

their Loſs, another Bill was brought in to *empower the King to erect what 4 erefing 
* Biſhopricks he thought fit, and to aſſign what Limits and Diviſions, and ap- wByſpopricts, 
© point them what Statutes he pleas d. The firſt Draught of the Preamble of 

this Act was written by the King himſelf; and indeed he us'd extraordinary 

Care in correcting both Acts of Parliament and Proclamations with his own 

Hand. All Papers in Matters of Religion, publiſh'd by Authority, were re- 

vis d by him, and in many Places large Corrections were made by his own Hand 3 

which manifeſted both his great Judgment, and his extraordinary 1 

to Buſineſs: And as he was fond of his two acquir'd Titles of Defender of the 

Faith, and Supream Head of the Church, fo he affected nothing more, than 

to diſcover his Learning and Underſtanding in Matters of Religion. He alſo 

writ a Liſt of all the new Biſhopricks he deſign d to erect, which were for the 
Benefit of nineteen ſeveral Counties; and he had form'd a glorious Deſign of 
endowing many Sees, and making many other noble Foundations; yet the great 

Change made in the Councils and Miniſtry before this took Effect, caus d but 

too ſmall a Part of his Deſigns to be accompliſh d. E 

In this Parliament ſeveral other Statutes were made; particularly an Act to % 4% - 

inforce due Obedience to the King's Proclamations, which in ſome Caſes was 

made Treaſon. An Act was alſo made, eſtabliſhing the Precedence of the Bi- 

ſhops ; by which the two Arch-Biſhops firſt, then the Biſhops of London and 
Durham, and then Wincheſter, as Prelate of the Garter; and all other Biſhops 

were to take Place according to the Date of their Conſecrations. Laſtly, a Bill 

of Attainder paſt, not only confirming the Sentences that had been given 

againſt the Marqueſs of Exeter, the Lord Montacute, and others, that had 

been condemn'd at Common Law; but of ſome that were newly attainted with- 

out a Trial: Of theſe ſome were abſent, and others in Priſon; but it was not 
thought convenient to bring them to make their Anſwers. The principal of 

theſe were the Marchioneſs of Exeter, and the Counteſs of Salisbury, Mother 

to Cardinal Pool. It was queſtion d whether this could be done in Law or 

not: The Judges deliver d their Opinion, that it was againſt natural Juſtice to 
condemn any without hearing them, and then when the Parliament proceeded 

as a Court, they were oblig'd to follow the common Rules of Equity; but if 

they acted otherwiſe, yet ſince they were the Supream Court of the Nation, it 

could not be revers d. In concluſion, the latter Part of this was inſiſted on, and 

the former neglected; ſo the Act paſsd: And this Counſel was aſcrib'd toCrom- 

well ; and he being the firſt that was executed upon ſuch a Sentence, gave oc- 

caſion to many to obſerve the Juſtice of Heaven, in making ill Counſels turn 

upon thoſe that give them. | 

When the Parliament was prorogu'd, the King remember'd his trueſt Friend , 7% 17 * 

Cranmer, and the Apprehenſions he might have from the fix Articles; there- — 850 
fore he ſent both Cromwell and the Duke of Norfolk to dine with him, and 
aſſure him of the Conſtancy of his Kindneſs to him. At the Table they ex- 
preſs d great Eſteem for him, and acknowledg'd he had oppos d the Articles 
with ſo much Learning and Gravity, that thoſe who moſt differ d from him, 
could not but highly value him; and that he needed not fear any thing from 
the King. Cromwell ſaid, the King made that Difference between him and the 
relt of his Council, that he would not ſo much as harken to any Complaints made 
againſt him; and comparing him to Cardinal Wolſey, he ſaid, The one loſt 
his Friends by his Pride and Oſtentation, and the other gain d his Enemies 
by his Humility and Mildneſs. The Arch-Biſhop was not only incourag'd 
by the King, but was alſo allow'd by him to write his Reaſons againſt the fix 
Articles, for the King's Uſe ; all which he perform'd, to the great Hazard of 
his Perſon and Fortunes. But the A& fell much heavier upon many other Per- 
ſons ; Shaxton and Latimer not only reſign d their Biſhopricks, but being 
preſented for Words ſpoken againſt the Articles, they were put in Pri- 
AXEL 1 ſon, 
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ſon, where they continu'd *till a Recantation diſcharg'd one, and the King's 
Death freed the other. There were about five hundred others preſented on 
the ſame Account; but upon the Interceſſions of Cranmer, Cromwell, and o. 
thers, they were ſet at Liberty, and a Stop was put to the Execution of this 
The Biſhops AQ 'till Cromwells Fall. The Biſhops of the Popiſb Party took unjuſtifiable 
hold their Sees Methods to infinuate themſelves into the King's Confidence; for they took out 
oy eo fe. Commiſſions by which they acknowledg d, That all Juriſdiction, Civil and Es- 
b « clefiaſtical, flow d from the King, and that they * exerc is d it at the King's 
« Courteſie; and as they had this of his Bounty, ſo they were ready to deliver 
© it up, when he ſhould think fit to call for it: And therefore the King did 
© empower them in his Steed, to Ordain, give Inſtitution, and exerciſe all the 
© other Parts of the Epiſcopal Function, which was to laſt during his Pleaſure. 
By this they were in Reality made the King's Biſhops ; in which Bonner ſet 
an Example to the reſt; but it does not appear that Cranmer took out any ſuch 
Commiſhon all this Reign. 
4! the Mona. And now follow'd the final Diſſolution of the Monaſteries of England of 
feries ſup- which fifty ſeven had ſurrender'd this Year, and twelve of them Parliamentar 
„, Abbies. When all had thus refign'd, Commiſſioners were appointed by the 
Court of Augmentations to ſeize on the Revenues and Goods belonging tothoſe 
Houſes, and to eſtabliſh the Penſions that were to be given to the Abbors and 
Monks, and to pull down the Churches, or ſuch other Parts of the Fabrick, 
as they judg'd ſuperfluous, and to ſell all the Materials. The number of the 
Monaſteries firſt and laſt ſuppreſs d were ſix hundred and forty five; of which 
The Nins twenty eight were in this Reign Mitred or Parliamentary Abbies, whoſe Ab- 
Abbies. bots fate in the Houſeof Lords, which were as following. St. Albans, in Hart. 
fordſhire ; St. Peter's, in Weſtminſter ; St. Auſtin's, in Canterbury; Glaſſin- 
bury, in Somerſetſhire ; St. Edmund's Bury, in Suffolk ; St. Beunets in the 
Holm, in Norfolk ; Bardney and Croyland, in Lincolnſhire, St. Mary's in 
Tork, and Selby in Toréſbire; Shrewsbury, in Shropſhire ; Eveſham, in Mor- 
ceſterſhire ; Gloceſter, Tewxbury, Winchelcomb, and Cirenceſter, in Gloceſter- 
ſhire ; Abington and Reading, in Barkſhire ; Malmesbury, in Wiltſhire ; Pe- 
terborough, in Northamptonſhire ; Thorney, in Cambridgeſhire; Ramſey, in 
Huntingtonſhire ; Battel, in . Hide by Wincheſter, in Hampſture; 
St. Johns, in Colcheſter, and Waltham, in Eſſex ; Coventry, in Warwickſtire ; 
and Taveſtock, in Devonſhire. The valu'd Rents of all the Abby Lands in 
England were exceeding low; but the real Worth and Value of them was 
judg'd at that Time to amount to above fifteen hundred thouſand Pounds per 
Annum. So that never any King in England had ſuch mighty Advantages of 
inriching the Crown, and making noble Foundations. But whether out of 
Policy to ſatisfie the Gentry, by ſelling them at low Rates, or out of Eaſineſs 
to his Courtiers, or out of his unmeaſur'd Expences, all this melted away in a 
few Years, and his great Deſigns were never accompliſh'd. He deſign'd to 
have founded eighteen new Biſhopricks, but he founded only fix z and other 
noble Projects alſo becameabortive. In particular one that was deſign d by the 
famous Sir Nicolas Bacon, which was a Royal Seminary for Ambaſſadors, 
Statſemen and Hiſtorians ; which would ſupply one Loſs proceeding from the 
Fall of Abbies, in moſt of which was kept a Chronicle of the Times. How- 
ever the King laid out great Sums in building and fortifying many Ports, in 
the Channel, and other Ports of Eng/and ; and in the demolithing theſe Houſes, 
he had ſo tender a Regard to Learning, that he not only preferr'd many able 
Perſons he found there, but took ſpecial Care to preſerve the choiceſt Books of 
their well furniſh'd Libraries. All the Ground that Cranmer gain'd this Year, 
in which there was ſo much loſt, was a Liberty that all private Perſons might 
have Bibles in their Houſes; and tho it was violently oppos'd by Gardiner, 
yet a particular Patent for that Purpoſe was iſſu d out, and put to the Manage- 
ment of the Vicegerent Cromwell. _ 
is 
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This great Miniſter was now projecting a Match for the King, that might 
ſupport him and his F riendsz and tho' Perſons were propos'd both by the Em- 
ror and the King of France, yet Cromwells Management prevail'd, and the 
King fix'd upon Anne, Siſter to the Duke of Cleve, whoſe eldeſt Siſter had 
been marry'd to the Duke of Saxony. Homs Holbin, the famous Painter of 
that Age, took her Picture very much to her Advantage; for the nice King ne- 4 new Treaty 
ver lik'd the Original, as he admir'd the Picture. The Duke of Saxony diſcou- 4, roy nf 
rag'd the Match, becauſe the King was making backward Steps in the Matter | 
of the Reformation; but Cromwell purſu'd it with a fatal Aſſiduity. it was 
ſaid, the Lady had great Charms in her Perſon; but ſhe could ſpeak no Lan- 
guage but Dutch, which the King underſtood not; nor was ſhe bred to Muſick, 
which he admir'd : And ſhe had a Stiffneſs in her Breeding, not at all accom- 
modated to the King's Inclinations. The Match was at length concluded; and 
in the end of December, the Lady was brought over into England. The King 
was impatient to ſee her, and went incagnito to Rocheſter ; but the Sight of 
her damp'd all his Ardour. There way ſuch Unpoliteneſs in her Per ſon 
and Behaviour, that the King ſwore, They had brought over a Flanders Mare 
to him, and immediately conceiv'd an incurable Averſion to her. He refolv'd 
to break the Match, if it were poſſible; but his Affairs then requir'd the 
Friendſhip of the German Princes; ſo that he did not think it adviſabie to 
put any Affront upon the Dukes of Cleve and Saxony. The Emperor had at 
this Time made a haſty Journey through France; and Francis and he had a 
magnificent Enterview, where as the King was inform'd, by the Pope's Inſtiga- 
tion a Project was forming againſt him. Francis was alſo contriving how to 
take Calais from him; it was eaſie for him to have engag'd the King of Scor- 
land againſt him; and the People in the North were thought to retain their 
former Diſpoſition to rebel; ſo that a War made on the King in ſuch Circum- 
ſtances, would probably find him at a great Diſadvantage. This caus'd the 
King to be more tender of offending the Germans; but hearing there had been 
2a Contract between the Duke of Lorrain and his intended Bride, he rcfolv'd 
to try if that would furniſh him with a fair Excuſe to break oft the Match. 
The King expreſs d his great Trouble and Uncaſineſs, both to Cromwell, and 
many of his other Acquaintance; upon which one of them ſaid, That? mean 
Perſons had this Advantage over Princes and great Men; that the former choſe 
their own Wives, while the latter were oblig'd to take ſuch as were brought 
them. But nothing could be founded on that Pre-contrat, which was only an 
Agreement between the Fathers, when their Children were under Age, and 
which was afterwards broken and annull'd by their Parents. So Cranmer and 
Tonſtall being requir'd to give their Opinions as Divines, declar'd, There was 
nothing in it to hinder the King's marrying with the Lady. 

At length the King finding hintfelf preſs d on all Sides, on the ſixth Day of 1 
January, marry d her; but expreſs d his Diflike of her ſo manifeſtly, that al! 
about him were ap rehenſive of it ; and the Day after he told Cromwell, as an 154. 
intimate Friend, That he had not conſummated the Marriage, and beliey d Reg. 43 
he never fbould : He ſuſpected fhe was no Virgin, and had ſich ungrattful The King's 
Smells about her, as had increas'd his Averſion to an inſuperable Degree. , * 
This was a mortal Stab to Cromwell, who well knew how delicate the King 2 1258 
was in theſe Matters, and that ſo great a Misfortune muſt needs fall heavy up- 
on him, who was the chief Promoter of it. He us'd all Methods to overcome 
theſe Inclinations, but to no Effect; and tho' the King liv'd five Months in 
her Company, and lay often in Bed with her, yet his Averſion rather increas'd 


He Diſlikes her, 


than abated. She ſeem'd not much concern'd at it, and expreſs'd a great Rea- 
dineſs to concur in every Thing that might diſengage him from a Marriage ſo 
highly unacceptable to him. Inſtruments were brought over, to ſhew that the 
Contract between her and the Prince of Lorrain was void; but the King's Ad- 
vocates took ſome Advantage, becauſe it was not declar'd whether the Con- 


tract 
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tract was in the Words of the Preſent, or of the Future Tenſe, and reſolvd to 


make uſe of that upon a proper Occaſion. - | 


Notwithſtanding the King's inſuperable Diſlike of this Match, he was fo far 


from diſcarding the chief Promoter of it, that two Days after a Seſſions of 
Parliament was call'd, he created Cromwell Earl of Eſſex, upon the fourteenth 
of April; the Male Line of the Bourchiers, who had born that Title, being 
extinguiſh'd. So that being now Earl of Eſex, Lord Privy-Seal, Lord Cham. 
berlain, Knight of the Garter, and Maſter of the Rolls, and above all, the 
King's Vicegerent, he was arriv'd at the Height of his Grandeur, and equal to that 
of any Subj.& in England. This laſt Title of Earl, was too much like Light- 
ning before a dreadful Storm of Thunder; for ſuddenly after, the Duke of 
Norfolk, who had ſecret Reſentments againſt him, arreſted him of High- 
Cromwell ſen* Treaſon, and ſent him Priſoner to the Tower, to the great Surprize of all his 


to the Tower, 


All forſake him 
but Cranmer. 


A. Bill of At- 
zamder againſt 
him, 


Friends. He had many Enemies: The Meanneſs of his Birth caus'd the prou- 
der Sort of the Nobility to be diſguſted, when they ſaw the Son of a Black- 
{with advanc'd above them all. The Romiſb Clergy had conceiv'd inſuperable 
Prejudices againſt his Actions and Authority: They imputed the Suppreſſion 
of Monaſteries, and the, Injunctions laid on them, to proceed chiefly from his 
Counſels; and it was believd, that principally by his Means the King and 
the Emperor continu'd in ſuch Miſunderſtandings. The King by his late In- 
formations was now ſenſible, that no Accommodation was like to be made be- 
tween the Emperor and the French King; and he was ſure that either of them 
would court his Friendſhip, in caſe of a War, which made him lefs concern'd 
for the Favour of the German Princes. This causd Cromwell's Counſels to 
be of leſs Moment; with which concurr'd a more near and ſecret Reaſon : The 
King did not only hate his new Queen, but had now ſetled his Affections up- 
on the Lady Catharine Howard, Neice to the Duke of Norfolk, which both 
rais'd the Intereſt of that Relation, and depreſs d Cromwell, who had made this 
late Match. The King was alſo too willing to throw upon him all the Errors 
that had been coinmitted of late, and by making him a Sacrifice, he hop d to 
regain the Affections of his People. The King had alſo Informations brought 
him, That he ſecretly incourag d thoſe who oppos d the fix Articles, which 
highly Oey his Majeſty ; 10 that his Fall was as inevitable, as it was un- 

expected. | 
In his Fall he had the common Fate of all diſgrac'd Miniſters, to be forſaken 
by his Friends, and inſulted by his Enemies: Only the generous Cranmer ſo 
retain'd his former Simplicity, that he could never learn theſe Court Arts. 
Therefore the next Day he wrote earneſtly to the King in his Favour, De- 
© claring he had found that he had ever lov'd the King above all Things, and 
© had ſerv'd him with ſuch Fidelity and Succeſs, that he believ'd no King of 
© England had ever a more faithful Servant: And he wiſh'd the King might 
find ſuch a Counſellor, who was both willing and able to ſerve him as he 
© had done. So great a Soul had Cranmer, that he could not be turn d by the 
Changes of his Friend's Fortunes, nor the Dread of an imperious Prince; for 
had not the King's Kindneſs been deeply rooted, this Letter had ruin'd him. 
But the King was now reſolv'd to ruin Cromwell; and that unjuſt Practice of 
Attainting, without hearing the Parties anſwer for themſelves, which he had 
too much promoted, was now turn d upon himſelf. He had ſuch Enemies in 
the Houſe of Lords, that the Bill of Attainder was diſpatch'd in two Days, 
during the Abſence of Cranmer, when no one durſt venture to plead for him. 
He met with more Juſtice in the Houſe of Commons, where it remain d ten 
Days; but in Concluſion, a new Bill was drawn againſt him, and ſent up to 
the Lords, where it paſs d theirs and the Royal Aſſent. It conſiſted of an Ac- 
cumulation of ſeveral Crimes, Miſdemeanors and Suggeſtions, and of ſeveral 
Heretical Principles and Practices, and indeed of ſome great Improbabilities; 
for which he was attainted both of High-Treaſon and Hereſie. In , = 
atter, 
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Matter, he is thought to have met with great „ 7; not only becauſe he 
was not permitted to anſwer, but becauſe the principal Matters objected againſt 
him might eaſily have been clear d, he being able to have produc d the King's 
Orders for moſt of them. NW 

Cromwell's Fall was the firſt Step to the Kings Divorce; for immediately 
after, an Addreſs was mov'd to be made to him by the Lords, that he would 
permit his Marriage to be examin d. Cranmer and others were ſent down to 
deſire the Concurrence of the Commons; and they order'd twenty of their 
Number to go along with the Lords in one Body to the King. The Matter 
being concerted before, he granted their Deſire, and Commiſſion was ſent to 
the Convocation to diſcuſs it. Gardiner open d the Cauſe to them, and they 
appointed a Committee for Examination of Witneſſes. The Subſtance of the 
whole Evidence amounted to theſe Particulars; That the Matter of the Pre- 
contract between the Queen and the Prince of Lorrain, was not fully clear'd; 
That the King had marry'd her againſt his Will, without an inward Conſent; 
and that he had never conſummated the Marriage, ſo that they ſaw he could 
have no Iſſue by the Queen. Upon theſe Grounds the whole Convocation 
with one Conſent annull'd the Marriage, and declar'd both Parties free; which 
was the groſſeſt Compliance that the King had from his Clergy in his whole 
Reign. For as they knew that there was nothing material in the Pre- contract; ſo 
by vacating the Marriage, becauſe the Conſent was not internal and free, they 
made a moſt pernicious Precedent for breaking all publick Treaties. But in 
reality, the King was reſolv'd to be freed from the Queen, and the Clergy re- 
ſolv'd not to diſoblige him; and they rather ſought out Reaſons to give Co- 
lour to their Sentence, than paſs'd it on the Force of thoſe Reaſons. Crom- 
well in the Tower was requir'd to ſend a Declaration of all he knew concern- 
ing the Marriage, which he did; but being overwhelm'd with the Greatneſs 
of his Fall, he ended with theſe abject Words, Written with the heavy Heart, 
and trembling Hand, of your Highneſs's moſt heavy, and moſt miſerable Pri- 
ſoner, and poor Slave, Thomas Cromwell: And under his Subſcription he 
wrote, Moſt ſacred Prince, I cry for Mercy, Mercy, Mercy. The judgment 
of the Convocation, and their Reaſons, were reported to the Parliament; and 
both Houſes reſted ſatisfy'd. The following Day ſome Lords were {ent to the 
Queen, who had retir'd to Richmond, and told her, The King was reſolv'd to 
declare her his adopted Siſter, and ſettle four thouſand Pounds a Year upon her, 
if ſhe would conſent to it; which ſhe chearfully embrac'd: And it being left 
to her Choice, either to live in England, or return to her Brother, ſhe pre- 
ferr'd the former; and was likewiſe prevail'd on to write to her Brother, that 
all this was done with her free Will; that the King had us'd her like a Father, 
and that he and the other Allies ſhould not take the Matter amiſs. When At- 
fairs were thus prepar'd, the Parliament paſs d an Act conforming the Judg- 
ment of the Covocation, without Oppoſition. 

In this Parliament there paſs'd ſeveral other Acts; particularly one for Sup- 
wreſling the Knights of St. Fohn of Feruſalem, 1 | 

hodes and Malta, who ſucceeded the Knights Templars. Another Act paſs'd 
to mitigate one Clauſe in the Act of the fix Articles; by which the Pains of 
Death for the Marriage or Incontinency of the Clergy, were chang'd into n 
* Forfeiture of their Goods and Benefices. Another Act paſs d, Authoriſing 
* thoſe Committees of Biſhops and Divines, nominated by the King, both for 
the Doctrine and Ceremonies, to proceed in it; and appointing, That what 
© ſhould be concluded by them, and publiſh'd with the King's Approbation, 
*ſhould bind the Subjects. But a Proviſo was added, © That nothing might 
be done by them contrary to the Laws then in force; which Contradiction in the 
Proviſo's ſeems to have been made to keep all Eccleſiaſtical Proceedings under the 
Inſpection of the Secular Courts. Another peculiar Act paſs'd, That no Pretence 
* of a Pre-contract ſhould be us d to annul a Marriage duly ſolemniz d and con- 


ſummated ; 


The King's laſt 


Marriage an- 
null'd 
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« ſummated; and no Degrees of Kindred, but thoſe enumerated in the Laws of 
Moſes, might hinder a Marriage. This laſt Clauſe was added to enable the 
King to marry to the Lady Catharine Howard, who was Couſin German to 


Anne Bolen, which was one of the Degrees prohibited by the Canon Law. 
5«bſalies gran- The Province of Canterbury gave the King a 9 gp of four Shillings in the 


Pound, to be paid in two Years, with a Preamble of high Acknowledgments of 


their Happineſs under his Protection. A Subſidy was alſo demanded of the 


Laity, but it was much oppos'd in the Houſe of Commons: Many alledg d 
They had given the King the Abby Lands, in Hopes that no Subſidies ſhould 
be demanded for the future; and it ſhew d a ſtrange Profuſeneſs, that one ſhould 
be demanded within one Lear aſter. But it was anſwer d, That the King had 
been at great Charges in fortify ing his Coaſts, and ſupporting ſuch foreign 
Leagues as preſerv'd the Nation in Safety; therefore a Tenth, and four Fif- 


teens were granted. Several Bills of Attainder were paſs d; and in Conclu- 
ſion, the King ſent a general Pardon, out of which Cromwell, and ſeveral 


The Parlia- others were excepted, and on the twenty fourth Day of July the Parliament 
nent dyjotv d. as difſolv'd. 


And now the unfortunate Cromwell, who had been fix Weeks a Priſoner, 
was brought to his Execution, notwithſtanding all his Endeavours for his Pre- 
ſervation. Once he wrote to the King in ſuch melting Terms, that he caus'd 
the Letter to be read thrice, and was ſenſibly affected with it; but the Charms 
of Catharine Howard, and the Endeavours of the Duke of Norfolk and the Bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter at length prevail d: So a Warrant was ſent to Cut off his 
Head on Tower-Hill, on the twenty eighth of F#/y. Being brought to the 
Scaffold, his Kindneſs to his Son made him K in what he ſaid, He 
* thanked Cod for bringing him to die in that Manner, which was juſt, on the 
Account of his Offences againſt God and his Prince. He declar'd he doubted 
© of no Article of the Catholick Faith, nor of any Sacrament of the Church. 
© He ſaid he had been ſeduc'd, but now he dy d in the Catholick Faith; and 


Cromwell be- deny d that he had ſupported the Preachers of evil Opinions. Then praying 


headed. 


His Character. natural Parts. 


fervently for the King, and the Remiſſion of his own Sins, upon giving the 
Sign, the Executioner cut off his Head very barbarouſly. Thus fell that won- 
derful Miniſter of State, who had rais'd himſelf meerly by the Strength of his 
For tho” his Extract was mean, and his Education and Learn- 
ing as low; yet his mighty Wiſdom and Dexterity in Buſineſs, mounted him 
through various Aſcents, till he had gain'd the utmoſt Height of a Subject. 
He carry'd his Greatneſs with an admirable Temper and Moderation; and fell 
more under the Weight of a popular Odium, than any real Guilt, with which 
he was charg d. Yet he cannot be excus'd in two Particulars: His too boldly 
dipping his Hands in Sacrilege, and his too ready joining in condemning Per- 
ſons unheard. The laſt of which prov'd his own Fate; which ſeems more 
like the Vengeance of Heaven, than the Puniſhment of Men. With him fell 
the Office of the King's Vicegerent; and none after ever aſpir'd to that Title 
and Character, that prov'd ſo fatal to him who tirft bore it, The King is ſaid 
to have lamented his Death when it was too late; and the Miſeries that fell on 
the new Queen, and on the Duke of Norfolk and his Family afterwards, were 
look'd upon as fo many Scourges of Providence, for their implacable Proſecution 
of this unfortunate Miniſter, 

With his Fall, the Progreſs of the Reformation ſtopt; for Cranmer could 
never gain much Ground after this, and indeed many hop'd to ſee him made 
the next Sacrifice; and ſome complain'd of him in the Houſe of Commons, 
and Informations were brought to the King, that the chief Incouragement that the 
Hereticks had, came from him. In the mean Time the King purſu'd his 


The King Amours, and marry'd the Lady Catharine Howard, and ſhortly after upon the 


Marriage, with 
Catharine 
Howard. 


eighth Day of Auguſt, ſhew'd her publickly as Queen. Still the Eccleſiaſtical 
Committees were 1mploy*d by the King, and gave their laſt finiſhing : a Om 
ormerly 
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became more frequent in the Nation than formerly. A little Rebellion nou 


— 
formerly d, but at this Time corrected and explain'd in many Particulars. 
This ons wind ant to the late Act of Parliament, and was an Explanation of 


Faith, Juſtification, the Apoſtles Cree 


d, the Sacraments, the Ten Command- 

ments, the Lord's Prayer, Free-Will, Good Works; all writ in a plain and 
maſculine Stile, and accommodated to any Capacity. This was publiſh'd by 
Authority, anl the People requir'd the King to read it, and print it in their 

Hearts. Tho' this Book in many Particulars condem'd the Romiſo Tenets, “ 
yet that Party reaſſum d much Courage, and Bonner began to ſhow his Severity 4:4 
and Cruelty, which occaſion'd Barnes, Gerrard, and Jerome, three Preachers, 

to be condenm'd for Hereticks. When they were carry'd to Smzthfield, three 

others, Abel, Featherſton, and Powel, who were attainted for denying the 

King's Supremacy, were coupled with them in the Hurdlesthat carry d them; 

the King affecting in this an extravagant Appearance of Impartiality in his 

Juſtice. In the end of this Year, the King began to endow his new Biſhopricks: 
Weſtminſter was the firſt; after which he endow'd Cheſter, Gloce/ter and Peter- 
borough, and laſtly Oxford and Briſtol. And here ends the Series of the King's 
Advances towards a Reformation, which was now digeſted and form'd into a 
Body. What follow'd was not in a Thread, but by Starts, ſometimes in favour 
of the one, and ſometimes of the other Party. Nor was he truly ſteady in 
his Councils as to State Affairs; for ſince Cromwe/Ps Death he had no Miniſter 
about him, that had a juſt Afcendent over him. So that the King was now left 
too much to himſelf, at a Time when Years, Sickneſs and Oppoſition had made 
him more humorous and impatient than formerly; ſo that more Errors were 


committed in the laſt ſeven Years of his Government, than in all his Reign 
beſides. | 


XI. in the latter Part of this Reign, by the Commotion of the unſetled A. D. 

Times, and the growing Indiſpoſitions of the King, Bloodſheds and Executions 1 5 41. 
3 

appearing in Tori ſbire, in which Sir John Neil was an Accomplice, the King Reg. 5. 
took Order to ſuppreſs it in due Time, and commanded that Knight to be put to 
Death at Tork. Shortly after follow'd the Execution of the Counteſs of Sa/i/- 74, p.mmuin, 
bury; which was probably occaſion'd by the late Rebellion, as being judg d of of the vonnreſ; 
her Son Cardinal Pools Inſtigation. e old Lady, above ſeventy Ycars of ef Sur. 
Age, being brought to the Scaffold, erected in the Tower, was commanded to 
lay her Head on the Block; but ſhe poſitively refus'd, ſaying, So ſhould Tray- 
tors do, but I am none. Nor did it avail, that the Executioner told her It was 
always cuſtomary; but turning her gray Head every Way, ſhe cry'd out, 47 
you will have my Head, get it as you can: So he was conſtrain'd to take it off 
barbarouſly. And thus ended the laſt of the right Line of the famous Plan- 
ragenets, There ſtill remain'd one of that Name, Arthur a natural Son to 
King Edward the Fourth, who this Year dy'd with Joy at Calais. 

In Summer, the King with his fair and beloved Queen went to 7ork, to 
meet his Nephew the King of Scotland, who promis d to give him an Enter- 
view in that City. He was an extraordinary Prince, a great Promoter both of 
Learning and Juſtice ; but ſtill unmeaſurably addicted to his Pleaſures. The 
Clergy of Scotland were very apprehenſive of his ſeeing his Uncle Henry, leſt 
he ſhould perſuade him to follow the Copy he had ſet to his Neighbours; and 
they us d ſuch Perſuaſions, that being ſeconded by a Meſſage from France, they 
diverted him from his Purpoſe; which provok'd his Uncle, and gave Occaſion 
to a Rupture not long after. King Henry being arriv'd at Zork, he iſſu'd out | 
a pong Proclamation, *© That all who had been aggriev'd for want of Juſtice, A. "gy 
* by any whom he had formerly imploy'd, ſhould repair to him and his Council York. 


for Redreſs; all which was done to caſt all paſt Miſcarriages on Cromwell, and 
to put the People in Hopes of better Times. 


The End of the 
Flantagencts- 
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He was now ſo captivated with the Charms of his Queen, at his Return to 
London, he gave publick Thanks to God for the Happineſs he enjoy'd by her 
Means. But this prov'd very ſhort-liv'd Pleaſure; for the next Day the Arch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury came to him, and deliver'd him a melancholy Account of 
The Queens the Queen's lewd Life, as it had been brought him by one John Laſſels; who 
il Life Lee, had told him from his Siſter, an old Servant belonging to the Duke of Nor- 
"IE folk, and concern'd in the Queen's Education, that the Queen had often been 
wicked with two Perſons nam'd Deirham and Mannock, with other ſcandalous 
Circumſtances not fit to be related. By the Advice of the Lord Chancellor 
and other Privy-Counellors, Cranmer put down the Particulars in Writin 
and deliver'd it to the King, as not well knowing how to open it in Diſcourſe. 
When the King ſaw it, he was much confounded, but he lov'd the Queen fo 
tenderly, that he at firſt look d upon it as a Forgerys ſo that if full Evidence 
had been wanting, it had certainly turn'd to the Arch-Biſhop's Ruin. The 
King importedthe Matter to ſome other Counſellors, and with the utmoſt Secrec 
ſent to examine Laſſels and his Siſter; which being contirm'd by them, he or- 
der d Deirham and Mannock to be arreſted upon ſome other Pretences. But 
they being examin'd, not only confeſs'd what was inform'd, but reveal'd ſome 
other Circumſtances that ſhew'd the Queen had laid alide all Senſe of Modeſty, 
as well as the Fear of a Diſcovery ; three ſeveral Women having been Witneſſes 
to her lewd Practices. The Report of this ſtruck the King into a moſt profound 
Penſiveneſs, and caus'd him with a Flood of Tears to lament his Misfortune. 
The Arch-Biſhop and ſome other Counſellors were ſent to examine the Queen; 
who at firſt deny'd every Thing, but finding it was already known, ſhe con- 
feſs'd all and ſet her Hand to it. It alſo appear'd that ſhe had intended to con- 
tinue in that impious Courſe of Life, for ſhe had brought Deirham into her 
Service; and at Lincoln, by the Lady Rochford's Means, one Culpepper was 
brought to her in the Night, and ſtay'd many Hours with her in a Cellar; 
and at his Departure, ſhe gave him a Gold Chain. Culpepper being examin'd, 
confeſs'd the Crime; for which, both Deirham and he ſuffer d; and others 
were indicted of Miſpriſion of Treaſon, and condemn'd to perpetual Impriſon- 
ment. 
A. D. This unfortunate Affair occaſion d a new Parliament to be ſummon'd on the 
ſixteenth of January; in which a Committee was particularly appointed to ex- 
„ amine the Queen: Their Report is recorded only in general, that ſhe confeſs d, 
Reg. . but no Particulars are mention d. Upon which they paſs d an Act in the Form 
An A# of At- of 1 Petition: After defiring the King not to be griev d at this 8 


tainder againſt 


„en. pray 'd, that the Queen and her Complices, with her Procureſs the Lady Roch- 
Me * ford, might be attainted of Treaſon: And that all thoſe who knew of the 

© Queen's vicious Courſe before her Marriage, might be attainted of Miſpriſion 

* of Treaſon, for not revealing to the King in due Time; among whom were 

© her Father and Mother, and her Grand-Mother, the Dutcheſs of Norfolk. 

© It was alſo declard Treaſon to know any thing of the Incontinence of any 

* Queen of England for the future, and not to reveal it. And it was made 

« Treaſon, in any whom the King intended to marry, judging they were Vir- 

6 gins, not to reveal it, if wy ay not really ſuch. This remarkable Act being 

The ®uceu be- Paſs'd, the Queen, and the Lady Rochford, were beheaded on Tower-MHill the 
b twelfth of February; about ſeventeen Months after the was marry d to the King, 
and had founded her Greatneſs in the unfortunate Blood of Cromwell. The 

Qucen confeſs'd the Miſcarriages of her former Life, before the King marry d 

her, which had brought her to this fatal End; but did poſitively deny, before 

God and his Angels, and upon the Salvation of her Soul, that ſhe was ever 

guilty of betraying her Soveraign's Bed; yet the unbounded Looſeneſs of her 

former Courſe of Living, inclin'd the World to believe the moſt ſcandalous 

Things that could be — But all obſerv'd the Judgments of Heaven 

upon the Lady Rochford, who had a principal Part in the Death of — 

nne 
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Anne Bolen, and her own Husband ; and her appearing ſo vile a Woman, 
tended much to raiſe their Reputations again, in whoſe Fall her Spite and 
other Artifices had ſo criminal a Share. The Attainting her Kindred and Pa- 
rents, for not diſcovering her former Lewdneſs, was thought extream Scve- 
| rity; for in them it would have been a hard Piece of Duty to have diſcover'd 

ſuch a Secret : Yet tho? they lay ſome Time in Priſon, the King pardon'd them 
all when his Rage was a little qualify d. That other Proviſo, which oblig'd 
a young Lady to diſcover her own Frailties, if the King ſhould pleaſe to make 
Love to her, was thought a Piece of grievous Tyranny : Upon which, thoſe 
who thought fit to rally the Sex; took Occaſion to ſay, That after this no one, 
reputed a Virgin, could be induc'd to marry the King: So that it was not ſo 
much Choice, as Neceflity, that caus'd him to marry a Widow two Years 
after. 

In this Parliament there paſs'd another A& that made ne for the Diſſolu- 
tions of Colleges, Hoſpitals, and other Foundations of that Nature. The 
Courtiers had been practiſing with the Preſidents and Governors of ſome of 
theſe, to make Reſignations to the King; which were concetv'd in the ſame 
Stile with the Surrenders of Monaſteries. Eight of theſe were already pro- 
cur'd; but they could not make any great Progreſs, becauſe by their local Sta- 
tutes it was provided, that the Conſent of all the Fellows, was neceſſary to 
make their Deeds good in Law; which were not ſo eaſily obtain d. Therefore 
all ſuch Statutes were now annull'd; and none for the future were any more 


to be ſworn to them. In this Parliament it was obſerv'd, That the Kings of The Kings of 


England i 


England for many Years had govern d Ireland by no other Title than Lords f King. 
of that Iſland; King Henry now thought fit to change the Stile, and honour a lrcland. 


populous and warlike Nation with the Title of a King. Therefore in a Parlia- 
ment held at this Time in that Country, he gave Orders to be declar d King of 
Jreland ; which was alſo proclaim'd in England during this Parliament, and 
afterward finally enacted in the thirty fifth Year of this Reign, 

This gave Offence to James King of Scotland; and by the Inſtigation of 
the French King, a War broke out between the two old contending Kingdoms, 
King Henry ſet out a Declaration, importing that the Crown of Scor/and ow d 
Homage to that of England; and cited many Precedents to ſhew that it had 
been done not only by their Kings, but by Conſent of their States; for which 
he appeal'd to Original Records. The Scots aſſerted they were an independent 
Kingdom, and the Homages they paid were for Lands in England, or elſe were 


of 


extorted by Force of Arms. And thus a War began in October, when the 4 War with 


Duke of Norfo/k made an Inroad into Scotland with twenty thouſand Men; 
but after he had burnt ſome ſmall Towns, and waſted Teviotdale, he return d 
into England. In the End of November, an Army of fifteen thouſand Scots, 
with a good Train of Artillery, was gather'd together, with a Deſign to 
march into England by the Weſtern Road. King James repaird thither 
in Perſon ; but he was at this Time violently diſturb'd in his Fancy, and ima- 
gin'd the Ghoſt of one whom he had unjuſtly put to Death, follow'd him conti- 
nually; ſo that he not only left his Army, but Commiſlion'd Oliver Sinclare, 
then called his Minion, to command in chief. This highly diſguſted the No- 
bility, who were weary'd out with the Inſolence of that Favourite; inſomuch 
that they refus'd to march, and were beginning to ſeparate. While they con- 
tinu'd in this inglorious Diſorder, five hundred Engliſhmen appeard ; and the 
Scotch apprehending it was an advanc'd Part of the Duke of orfolk's Army, 


refus d to tight: So the Engliſs ſet upon and diſpers'd them, and took all their 

Ordinance and Baggage, and a thouſand Priſoners, of whom two hundred were 
Gentlemen, the Earl of Glencarn and Caſſiles being the chief. This unex- 

po News ſo overcharg'd the melancholy King, that he dy'd ſhortly after; The Dearh of 
eaving only an Infant Daughter newly 

Lords that were taken, were brought to London, and lodg'd in the Houſes of 
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the Engliſh Nobility : Caſſiles was ſent to Lambeth, where he receiv'd thoſe 
Seeds of Knowledge, which afterwards produc'd a plentiful Harveſt in Scor- 
land. The other Priſoners were alſo ſo well inſtructed, that they ſoon had 
very different Thoughts of the Changes made in England, than what the 
Scotch Clergy had taught them; who had given the greateſt Incouragement to 
this War. The King's Death, and the Crown falling to his Daughter, caus'd 
the Engliſh Council to make uſe of this as a proper Conjuncture for uniting 
the whole Iſland; therefore they ſent to the Scotch Lords, and propos'd the 
marrying the young Prince Edward with their Queen; which was fo accepta- 
ble, that they promis'd to promote it to their utmoſt Power. But that unfor- 
tunate Princeſs was not born under ſuch happy Stars, tho ſhe was Mother to 
him, in whom this long defir'd Union took Effect. However upon giving Ho- 
ſtages for Performance of their particular Promiſes, the Lords were ſent home 
honourably; being highly pleas d both with the Splendor of the King's Court, 
and with the Way of Religion which they had ſeen in England. 

A. D. Shortly after a Parliament was call'd, in which the King had large Subſidies 
granted him of fix Shillings in the Pound, to be paid in three Years. A Bill 
A by was now propos'd for the Advancement of true Religion, by Cranmer and 
Reg. ?7. ſome other Biſhops; for the Spirits of the Romiſh Party were much ſunk ſince 
4 Parliament the Death of the laſt Queen; yet at this Time a Treaty was ſet on Foot be- 
call 4. tween the King and the Emperor, which began to raiſe them again : For ſince 
the King had Thoughts of ingaging in a War with France, it was neceſſary for 
him to make the Emperor his Friend. Cranmer's Motion was much oppos d, 
and the timorous Biſhops forſook him; yet ſtill he puſh'd the Matter as far as 
he was able, tho in moſt Points Things went contrary to his Deſire. By 
An Al about the Act Tindall's Tranſlation of the Bible was condemn'd; but Bibles of ano- 
2 © ther Tranſlation were ſtill allow'd to be _ only all Prefaces and Annota- 
© tions were to be daſh'd or cut out: All the King's Injun&ions were confirm'd: 
© No Books of Religion might be printed without Licence; there was to be no 
«© Expoſition of the Scripture in Plays or Enterludes; nor none of the Laity 
© might read the Scripture, or explain it in any publick Aſſembly. Noblemen, 
Gentlemen and their Wives, or Merchants, might have Bibles ; but they were 
* forbidden to ordinary Perſons, Tradeſmen, and Husbandmen. Every Perſon 
might have the Book ſet out by the Biſhops, and the Pſalter, and other Ru- 

* diments of Religion in Engliſh. All Churchmen that preach'd contrary to 
© that Book, were to recant for the firſt Offence, to carry a Faggot and abjure 
* for the ſecond, and to be burnt for the third: The Laity for the third Offence 
were only to ſuffer Loſs of Goods and perpetual Impriſonment ; but they 
« were to be proceeded againſt within a Year, and the accus d Parties were al- 
© low'd Witneſſes for their Purgation. The Act of the Six Articles was here 
« contirm'd, and Liberty was left to the King to change this Act, or any Pro- 
*viſoin it. As this Act about Religion was a great Mitigation of former Se- 
verities, ſo it brought the Reformers to depend wholly on the King's Mercy 
for their Lives; ſince he could now chain up, or let looſe the Act of the Six 
Articles upon them, at his Pleaſure. This Proviſo was highly grateful to the 
King, who much affected to have his People depend intirely upon him. 
A League Soon after the Concluſion of this Parliament, on Trinity- Sunday a League 
with the Em Offenſive and Defenſive was ſworn between the King and the Emperor; for 
OY” England, Calais, and the adjacent Places, and for all Flanders, with many 
other Particulars ſet down at large by the Lord Herbert. Here Aſſurances 
were given, that tho the King would not declare the Princeſs Mary Legiti- 
mate, upon which the Emperor much inſiſted, — ſhe ſhould be put in the 
Succeſlion to the Crown next Prince Edward. By this Treaty the Emperor 
gain'd much; for having ingag'd the Crowns of England and France in a War, 
and drawn off King Henry from his League with the Princes of Germany, he 
was now more at leiſure to proſecute his aſpiring Defigns in that Country. 


But 
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But the Negotiation did not ſo well ſucceed in Scotland, where the Earl o Aﬀeir in Scot · 


Arran, next in Blood to the Infant Queen, was eſtabliſh'd in the Government 
during her Minority. King Henry ſent Sir Ralph Sadler to him to induce him 
to promote the Queen's Match with Prince E4ward, and to offer the young 
Princeſs Elizabeth to his Son. This was ſo acceptable, that it was agreed and 
confirm'd in Parliament, That the young Queen {ſhould be bred in Scotland 
till ſhe was ten Years old, and the King of England to ſend a Nobleman and 
his Lady with others not exceeding twenty, to wait on her, after which Age 
ſhe was to be ſent into England ; and in the mean Time, fix Hoſtages avere 
to be given. But all the Clergy, headed by Cardinal Beaton, together with 
the Queen-Mother, violently oppos'd this Deſign ; and it was alledg'd, That 
a Match with the French would be more advantageous to the Nation, who be- 
ing at ſo great a Diſtance could not ſo eaſily oppreſs them as the Eng//5 : For 
if the French oppreſs'd them, it would be the Intereſt of the Eng; to protect 
them; but if they came under the Yoke of England, they could expect no 
Protection from any other Prince. This meeting with that Antipathy then 
form'd between the two Nations, and being inflam'd by the Clergy, turn'd 
the People in general to prefer a Match with France before the other propos'd 
with Prince Edward. The French ſent over the Earl of Lennox to make a 
Party againſt the Governor, together with the Governor's natural Brother; 
who together us d ſuch a and Artifices, as had their full Effects up- 
on him: For he turn d off wholly from the Intereſts of England, and gave 
himſelf up to the French Councils. When they had thus refolv'd to break the 
Match with England, the Lords who had left Hoſtages with King Henry for 
the faithful Performance of their Promiſes, now little regarded cither their 
own Honour, or the Safety of their Hoſtages. Only the brave Earl of Caſſiles 
thought it unworthy of him to break his Faith in ſuch a mean manner, there- 
fore © went into England, and generouſly deliver'd himfelf Priſoner to King 
Henry; who expreſs'd the higheſt Value for him, and call'd him a ſecond Re- 
gulus, but treated him after a better manner. For he gave him his Liberty 
and a noble Preſent, and ſent him back honourably to Scotland with all his 
Hoſtages ; but he reſolv'd to take a ſcvere Reparation of thoſe who had fail d 
him in that Kingdom. 

At the ſame Time he reſolv'd upon a War againſt France, their great Sup- 
porter on all Occaſions; for which there were many Reaſons and Provocations, 
Among others one was, That King Francis had fail'd in the Matter of ſhaking 
off the Pope's Authority, and advancing a Reformation, in which he had pro- 
mis d to ſecond him. But before this was undertaken, the King refolv'd upon 
another Marriage, in which he met with ſome Difficulty, by Reaſon of the 
late Act concerning the Virginity of the Perſon to be marry'd with him: 


Therefore at length he fix d upon the Lady Catharine Parr, Widow to the The Kg 
Lord Latimer; who as ſhe was a Lady of much Integrity and Worth, and #7 , 


{ome Maturity of Years, ſo the King for the moſt part liv'd happily with her. 
She was a ſecret Favourer of the Reformation; yet could not divert a Storm, 
which at this Time fell on ſome of her Party at Mind ſor, particularly Perſon, 
Teſtwood, Filmer and Marbeck, all but the laſt of whom were burnt alive; 
tho' ſome of their Accuſers were afterwards convicted of Perjury. Others 
were alſo accus d and threaten d by the Romifh Party, but none ſo induſtri- 
ouſly aim d at as the Arch-Biſhop himſelf. The Plot againſt him was laid very 
deep by Biſhop Gardiner and ſeveral others, and a long Paper of his Heretical 


Marriage, with 
Catharine Parr, 


Principles and Practices were deliver'd to the King; who in this ſhew'd him- Cranmer's Be- 


ſelf ſo true a Friend to him, and the other ſo true a Chriſtian, that it ſunk and . 


vaniſh d into Air, Shortly after when Cranmer gain d the moſt apparent Ad- 
vantage over his Enemies and Accuſers, he would make no other Uſe of it 
than to diſplay his Readineſs to forgive, and to do Good for Evil; for which 


he became ſo celebrated, that it was commonly ſaid, That the beſt way to ob- 
tain his Favour, was to do him an Injury. XII. We 
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A. D. XII. We are now arriv'd at the latter Scenes and TranſaQio 
buſie and memorable Reign; when a new Parliament was fummon 
g Ke the laſt remarkable Act for the Succeſſion of the Crown. By this it was enacted, Kerr 
Reg. 3. That in Default of Heirs of Prince Edward's Body, or of Heirs by the King's Tarn 
The laſt 44 ef © preſent Marriage, the Crown ſhould devolve on the Lady Mary; and in De. 
Succeſſor. « fault of Heirs of her Body, or if ſhe did not obſerve ſuch Limitationsor Con- 
« ditions as ſhould be declar'd by the King's Letters Patents, or by his laft Will 
« under his Hand, it ſhould next fall to the Lady Hixabeth, and her Heirs . 
© or if ſhe had none, or ſhould not keep the Conditions declar'd by the King 
© it ſhould fall to any other nominated by the King's Letters Patents, or his laff 
« Will ſign'd with his Hand. An Oath was alſo appointed both againſt the 
« Pope's Supremacy, and for the maintaining the Succeſſion according to this 
Act, which all were requir'd to take under the Pains of Treaſon, and it was 
© made Treaſon to ſay or write any thing contrary to this Act, or to the Slan- 
© der of any of the King's Heirs nam d in it. By this, tho' the King did not 
Legitimate his Daughters, yet 1t was made Treaſon to declare them Spurious. 
other 48%. In another Act, © The Stile of King of England, France and Ireland, Defen- 
« der of the Faith, and of the Church of England and Ireland, in Earth the 
« Supream Head, was united and annex'd for ever to the Imperial Crown of 
England. Another Act was paſs d, qualify ing the Severities of the Act of 
The Six Articles ; by which none were to be impriſon d, but upon a legal 
« Preſentment, except upon the King's Warrant; and none was to be challeng'd 
for Words, but within a Year, nor for a Sermon, but within forty Days. All 
this was to prevent ſuch Conſpiracies as had been diſcover'd the former Year. 
Another Act renew'd the Authority given to thirty two to reform the Eccleſia- 
ſtical Law, which Cranmer much promoted; and to effect it, drew out of the 
Canon Law a Collection of many things inconſiſtent with the preſent Eſtabliſh- 
ment, to ſhow that ſuch a Book ought not to continue in Credit in England: 
But he could not bring this to a good Iſſue, during this Reign. By another A& 
all the King's Loans were diſcharg'd, and ſuch as had receiv'd Payment, re- 
uir d to bring back the Mony into the Exchequer. This was cenſur'd as 2 
direc Piece of Injuſtice; and it was thought ſtrange, that ſince the King had done 
this once before, he could have the Credit to raiſe more Mony, and be tempted 
to do it a ſecond Time. Laſtly, a general Pardon was granted, out of which, 
Hereſie was excepted; and ſo the Parliament was prorogu'd *till the next 
Winter. 
TheKing makes The valiant King was now ingag'd in a War, both with France and Scotland; 
War orb wh and to make his Treaſure more effeqtual, he embas'd the Coin in a very extra- 
Scotland · ordinary Manner. The Earl of Hartford was ſent with an Army into Scot- 
land, who landing a little above Leith, burnt both that Town and the Capi- 
tal City Edinburgh; but did not ſtay to take the Caſtle of Edinburgh, or to 
fortifie Leith, but waſted all the Country between that and Berwick. He 
perform'd too much, if it was intended to gain the Hearts of that Nation; and 
too little, if it was deſign d to ſubdue them: For this did only more high- 
ly inflame their Spirits, by which they were ſo implacably united againſt En- 
gland, that the Earl of Lennox, who had been thrown off by France, and had 
join d with the Enghſo Intereſt, could form no ED in his Country, but was 
conſtrain d to fly into England for Preſervation. In the mean time Audley, 
the Chancellor, deceaſing, Wriothefly, who was of the Romiſs Party, was put 
in his Place; and in his Room, Docter Petre, a great Friend to Cranmer, was 
made Secretary of State; ſo equally did the King preſerve the Ballance between 
both Parties. And being ready to croſs the Seas, he left a Commiſſion for the 
publick Adminiſtration, during his Abſence, to the Queen, the Arch-Biſhop, 
the Chancellor, the Earl of Hartford, and Secretary Petre: And if there ſhould 
be Occaſion to raiſe any Forces, he appointed the Earl of Hartford his Lieute- 


nant. 
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nant. He gave order alſo to tranſlate the Prayers, Proceſſions and Litanies, 
into the Fng/iſh Tongue, which gave the Reformers ſome new Hopes that he 
had not quite abandon'd of correcting of ſuch Abuſes, as had crept into the 
Worſhip of God. | . N 
Affairs being thus ſetled at home, the gallant King having ſent his Forces He ges, inte 
before him, croſs d the Seas with his uſual Pomp, the Sails of his Ship being 1 
of Cloath of Gold. He landed at Calais on the fourteenth of Zuly ; and the 
Emperor preſs d his marching directly to Paris. But he judg'd it of more Im- h 
portance to take Boloign z and after a two Months brave Siege, it was ſurren- e ie Bos 
der'd to him; ſo that in a ſhort time, he is obſerv'd to have gain'd that, which loign 
neither his Father, nor the former Kings of England could ever win. After a 
triumphant Entrance into the Place, he found that the very next Day, the 
Emperor, to carry on his Deſigns in Germany, had unfairly concluded a Trea- 
ty with the French King, upon the nineteenth of September, which is ſet down 
at large by the Lord Herbert. On the thirtieth of that Month, the King re- 
turn'd into England with freſh Laurels; and to prevent future Inſults, he caus d 
Fortifications to be made at Graveſend, and Tzlbury, and afterwards at Dover, 
Portſmouth, and many other Places. He alſo took an exact Account of his 
Ordnance; and he himſelf invented certain ſmall Pieces of Artillery, notunlike 
Drakes, for Defence of his Waggons, as alſo certain Forms of Bulwarks : For 
as he was a great Soldier, ſo he had a ſingular Capacity in apprehending all 
the new Inventions daily appearing; and as the Musket was firſt in uſe in 
_ Reign, ſo in this Year the Piſtol came firſt in requeſt among the French 
orſe. 
The following Year, the French King reſolving to recover Boloigu, and to A D. 
take Calais, and ſo expel the Engliſb out of France, intended firſt to make him- ; 
ſelf Maſter of the Sea. Accordingly he ſet out a great Fleet of a hundred and * * 
fifty larger Ships, and ſixty of a leſſer Sort, beſides many Gallies brought from Reg. „ 
the Strezghts. But after the French Fleet had view'd the EFngliſh Coaſt, unſuc- 
ceſsfully attempted to land, both in the Iſle of Vight and Suſſex, and had in- 
gag'd in a Sea-Fight for ſome Hours, they return d without any conſiderable 
Action: Nor did they perform any thing at Land. But King Henry's Fleet $99# m=__ 
made a ſucceſsful Deſcent upon Normandy, and deſtroy d the Country; ſo that we 
this Year prov'd likewiſe glorious to the King. The Emperor had now effected 
what he had long defign'd; and therefore being courted by both Crowns, he 
undertook a Mediation, that under Colour of that, he might the better keep up 
the War. The Princes of Germany ſaw what Miſchiefs were threaten'd them; 
and the famous Council of Trent was now open'd, and was condemning their 
Doctrine. A League was alſo concluded between the Pope and the Emperor, 
for procuring Obedience to their Canons and Decrees; and an Army was rais'd. 
The Emperor was alſo reviving ancient Conteſts with ſome of the Princes; and 
a firm Peace was concluded with the Turk. So that if the Crowns of England 
and France were not brought to an Agreement, they might be ruin'd ; there- 
fore they ſent Ambaſladors to both Courts to mediate a Peace. With them 
Cranmer 2 his Endeavours, but he wanted a Cromwell in the Court to ma- 
nage the Temper of the King; who was ſo exaſperated with the ill Treatment 
from France, that he would not come to any Agreement; nor would he reſtore 
Boloign, without which the French would hear of no Peace. Cranmer had 
now almoſt prevaild with the King to make further Steps in a Reformation ; £ 
but Gardiner, then Ambaſlador in the bs 5 ay Court, wrote to the King, | 
| 


that the Emperor would certainly join with France againſt him, if he made 

any further Innovation in Religion. This diverted the King from the Deſign; 

and in Auguſt this Year the only great Friend Crammer had in the Court dy'd, The Death « 

Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, who for many Years continu'd inthe Height Cs Bran 
of Favour; which was ever preſerv'd, not only by an Agreement of Diſpoſitions | 
between the King and him, but by the conſtant Succeſs that attended his vali- 


ant 
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ant Exploits. By his Death Cranmer was in a great Meaſure left alone, with- 


out Friend or Support. 


The P arlia- 
mens meet. 


The King's 
Speech. 


A. D. 


1546. 
Reg. A. 


In November following, a new Parliament was held, where towards the Ex- 
pence of the Kings Wars, the Spirituality gave him a Subſidy of fix Shillings in 
the Pound, payable in two Years. The Temporalty alſo not only gave him a Sub- 
ſidy for the War, but confirm'd all the Surrenders that had been made of Chan- 
tries, Chappels, Colleges, Hoſpitals, and other Foundations, for ſaying Maſſes 
for departed Souls; and they empower'd the King during his Life to grant Com- 
miſſions for ſeizing on the reſt of them. Yet the King found that this would 
probably give new Diſcontent to the Gentry, to whom theſe belong'd , ſo he 
made but a ſmall Progreſs in it, and many were reſerv'd to be devour'd by his 
Son's Courtiers. The King diſmiſs'd the Parliament with a long Speech, which 
was the laſt he ever ſpoke in that Place. In it, After he had thank'd them 
« for their Bills in his Favour, he 1 them to Charity and Con- 
cord in Matters of Religion; and to forbear all Terms of Reproach, ſuch as 
© Papiſt and Heretick : He complain d much of the Obſtinacy of ſome Church- 
© men, and of the Indiſcretion of others, who both gave ill Examples, and ſow'd 
© the Seed of Diſcord among the Laity : He, as God's Vicar on Earth, thought 
© himſelf oblig'd to ſee theſe Abuſes reform'd. He alſo reprov'd the Temporal- 
© ty for the ill Uſe they made of the Scriptures z for inſtead of being taught by 
it to live better, and to be more Charitable to one another, they only rail'd 
© at each other, and made Songs out of it, to diſgrace thoſe that differ'd from 
them; ſo he exhorted them to ſerve God, and to love one another, which 
© he would eſteem the beſt Expreſſion of their Duty and Obedience to him. 
The King had appointed a Diſtribution of five hundred and fifty Pounds a Year 
in ſeveral Cathedrals, for the Poor, and about four hundred Pounds a Year 
for High-ways ; ſo this Year ſome Biſhops were „ to ſee whether theſe 
Payments were made as he had order'd or not. two Univerſities were 
now in great Danger of having their Colleges ſuppreſs'd by the late A& of Par- 
liament; but upon their 1 r= to the King by Doctor Cox, Tutor to 
Prince Edward, they were deliver'd from their Fears. 

We are now enter'd upon the laſt Year of this King's Reign; in which the 
War with France was manag'd with doubtful Succeſs; yet the Loſſes were 
greater on the Engliſh Side. And the Forces being commanded by the Earl of 
Surry, who was brave but unſucceſsful, he was not only blam'd, but recall'd, 
and the Earl of Hartford ſent to command in his Room. But Surry being of 
an aſpiring Spirit, and diſdaining to ſee the Earl of Hartford axalted above 
him, dropt ſome Words of a high Reſentment, and violent Contempt, which 
not long after caus'd his Ruin. The King was now fingle in the War, which 
was very Chargable to him; and obſerving the Progreſs that the Council of 
Trent was making, where Cardinal Pool was one of the Legates, he had reaſon 
to expect ſome ſevere Decree to be made againſt him, ſince none was ſo much 
hated by the Court of Rome as himſelf : Therefore he harkned to Counſels of 
Peace. And tho' he was not old, yet he was extreamly corpulent, and felt 
ſuch Decays in his Strength, as he judg'd he could not live long: Therefore 


4 Face with that he might not leave his young Son involv'd in ſo great a War, a firm Peace 


France. 


was concluded in June, which was manag'd much to the King's Honour and 
Wiſdom, tho the taking and keeping of Bolojgn for eight Years, according to 
Articles, coſt him above a million and three hunded thouſand Pounds. The 
Peace was proclaimd in Londen with a general Proceſſion ; and all the richeſt 
Silver Croſſes out of the Pariſh Churches were carry'd, and the fineſt Copes 
worn, for the greater Solemnity ; which was the laſt time that they were pub- 
lickly us d. ' he two Kings had new Projects for Reformation on foot, and the 
Animoſitics which the former War had rais'd between them, were converted 
into a firm Friendihip ; which became ſo ſtrong in King Francis, that he ne- 
er was {cen to rejoice at any Thing, after he heard of King . 
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There was at this Time a new Proſecution of thoſe that deny d the Corporal 
Preſence in the Euchariſt ; and Sax ton was accus d of ſome Words about it, 
but he abjur'd and comply 'd fo entirely, that ſoon after he preach'd a Sermon 
at the Execution of Aunt Aiſtough, a Gentlewoman who was firſt barba- 
rouſly rack'd, and then burnt at Sm7thfield, with two others. In this Year 
there were alſo two burnt in Suffotk, and one in Norfolk, on the ſame Ac- 
count. But the chief of the Romrſh Party were not ſatisfy d with theſe ſmaller 


appear againſt him: So they defir'd that he might be once put in the Tower, 
and then it would appear how many would inform againſt him. The King 
ſeem d to conſent to this, and they reſolv'd to execute it the next Day; but in 
the Night the King ſent for the Arch-Biſhop, and generouſly told him the 
whole Deſign. He thank'd the King for not ſuffering him to be ſurpriz d, and 
ſubmitted to it; only he deſir d he might be heard to anſwer for himſelf before 
indifferent Judges who underſtood theſe Matters. The King was amaz'd to ſee 
him fo little apprehenſive of his Ruin, and kindly told him, He maſt take Care 
of him, ſince he took ſo little Care of himſelf. He therefore gave him Inſtructions 
to appear before the Council, and to deſire to ſee his Accuſers before he was 
ſent to the Tower; and that he might be us d by them, as they would defire 
to be us'd in the like Caſe: And if he could not prevail by the Force of Reaſon, 
then he was to appeal to the King in Perſon, and was to thew the King's Seal- 
Ring, which he took from his Finger and gave him; which was ſo well 
known to them all, that they ſoon ſtopp'd when they once {tw that. Accord- 
ing to his Expectation, being ſummon'd before the Council next Morning, he 
came over to White- Hall, where he was unhandſomly detain'd in the Lobby, 
before he was call'd in. When he appear'd, and had obſerv'd the Method the 
King had order'd him to uſe, and had at laſt ſhown the Ring, they all roſe in 

eat Confuſion, and went to the King, who had defignedly abſented himſelf 
that Day. He ſeverely repremanded them, and expreſs d his Eſteem and Kindneſs 
for the Arch-Biſhop in ſuch Terms, that his Enemies were glad to retreat, by 
pretending they only deſign d to clear his Innocence in a publick Trial; and 
were now ſo convinc'd of the King's unalterable Favour to him, that they never 
made any more Attempts upon him. 

But what they durſt not attempt in Relation to the Arch-Biſhop, they thought 
they might more ſafely experience againſt the Queen, who was known to love 
the Reformation, and to have Sermons in a Privy-Chamber; which could not 
be ſo ſecretly carry d, but that it came to the King's Knowledge. Yet her Con- 
duct in all other Reſpects was ſo exact, and ſhe expreſs d ſuch a tender Care of 
the King's Perſon, as ſhe gain d much upon his Affections; but his Peeviſhneſs 
being increas'd by his Diſtempers, made him often uneafie, and ſometimes to 
her. They frequently diſcours d of Points of Religion, and often concerning 
the Reformers; and once in Defence of them ſhe provok'd the King's Humour 
fo far, that before he was cool, he expreſs d his Diſpleaſure to Biſhop Gardiner; 


ame Artifice, and fill'd the angry King's Head with many Conjectures and Sur- 
miſes; inſomuch that he ſign d the Articles upon which the was to be impeach d. 
But the Chancellor careleſſy dropping the Paper, it was accidently taken up by 
one of the Queen's Friends, who carry'd it to her. Upon which ſhe repair'd 
to the King, and ingeniouſly brought in a Diſcourſe about Religion; and after 
a little Oppoſition, ſhe artificially yielded, and ſeem'd convinc'd by the King's 
Arguments, and told him, That ſhe only argu'd with him by way of Inſtruttion , 
ſometimes to ingage him in Diſcourſe, and to divert his Pams; and this ſhe 


In this Year dy d the famous Martin Luther, in the ſeventy third Year of his, 


2 Z 2 {cconded 


Luther"; 
eath. 


Sacriticesz therefore they perſuaded the King that Cramer was the Source of Cranmer i 
all the Hereſie in England, but becauſe of his great Favour to him none durſt P. 


who greedily ſeiz d on this Opportunity to perſuade the King, That ſhe was a p,;qu, again 
eat Cheriſher of Hereticks. Chancellor //riotheſly join d with him in the % 
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ſeconded with ſuch nice Flattery, that he was perfectly ſatisfy d, and reconcil'd 
to her. The following Day, as they were walking in the Garden, the Chan. 
cellor came thither with a Deſign to have carry'd her to the Tower; but the 
King ſtepping aſide, chid him ſeverely for his Attempt, and was heard to call 
him Knave and Fool. The good natur'd Queen innocently interpos'd to miti. 
gate his Diſpleaſure; but the King handſomly told her, She of all others had 
leaſt 1 to plead for him. Thus the Deſign vaniſh'd, and Gardiner, who 
promoted it, intirely loſt the King's Favour. 
Ie Fall of tle But the chief of the 1 the Duke of Norfolk, and his Son the Earl of 
Duke of New Surry, fell under deeper isfortunes. The Father had many Years been 
— bay tr Treaſurer, and had ſerv d the King with great Fidelity and Reputation: His 
Surry. Son was a Man of rare Qualities, great Wit, and more than ordinary Learn- 
ing; but particularly hated the Earl of Hartford, and deſpis'd an Alliance 
with him, which his Father had projected; which was to unite his F amily to 
the Seymours, by 1 his Son to the Earl of Hart ford's Daughter, and 
his Daughter the Dutcheſs of Richmond, to Hartford's Brother, Sir Thomas 
Seymour. But both his Children refus d to comply in this Matter: The Sey. 
mours were apprehenſive upon the King's Death, of the Oppoſition they might 
meet with from the Earl of Surry, who was of a high Spirit, had a vaſt For- 
tune, and was the Head of the Romiſb Party; and it was likewiſe ſuſpected, 
that he kept himſelf unmarry d in Hopes of gaining the Princeſs Mary. I he 
Duke's Family was alſo fatally divided: His Dutcheſs had been ſeparated from 
him about four Years, and now turn d Informer againſt him: His Daughter 
hated her Brother, and was a Spy upon him; and one Holland, a Jilting Mi- 
ſtreſs of the Duke's, did alſo betray him, and diſcover d all the could; yet all 
amounted to no more than ſome Complaints of the Father, who thought his 
cat Services too little regarded, and ſome indiſcreet I hreatnings of the Son. 
i wasalſo alledg'd, that the Father gave the Coat of Arms belonging to the I'tince 
of Wales, and his Son gave the Arms of Edward the Confeſſor; but this ſeem'd 
rather a Pretence to create a Clamour among the People, and to cover the Want 
of more material Object ions againſt them. One Southwell indeed alledg d Mat- 
ters of a higher Nature againſt the Earl of Surry; which he deny'd, aud de- 
ſird a Trial by Combate, and to fight in their Shirts. But all Challenges 
avail'd nothing, for the Father and the Son were, upon Reaſons of State, mark'd 
out for Ruin, and both ſent Priſoners to the Tower. 
| 1 The Earl of Surry being but a Commoner, was try'd by a Jury of nine 
Knights and three Eſquires; by whom he was found guilty of Treaſon, and 
1547- had Sentence of Death paſs'd upon him, which was executed on the ninetcenth 
Reg. 3 8. of January at Tower-Hill. This was generally condemn'd as an Act of great 
The Earl of Hardſhip and Severity, which loaded the Seymours with a popular Odium that 
Surry behead they Could never overcome. He was much pity'd, as a Man of great Parts and 
* Courage, and other noble Qualifications; but yet was thought to have too 
much dipp'd his Hands in the Blood of Cromwell, and others of his Party. 
The Storm fell next upon the old Duke, who ſaw a Parliament call d to deſtroy 
him by an Act of Attainder, ſince there was not Matter enough to ruin him by 
common Law: Therefore to prevent that, he made ſuch an humble Submillion to 
the King, as might have mollify'd the moſt obdurate Diſpoſition, He wrote to 
Ton Dang £ | him, I hat he had ſpent his whole Life in his Service, without entertaining one 
TTY © 'Thoughti to his Prejudice; and that he had obey'd all his Laws, and was re- 
*ſolv'd ro obey all that ever he thould make. He earneſtly begg'd that he might 
© be hear'd with his Accuſers Face to Face; and that the King would take all 
his Lands, and Goods, and only reſtore him to his Favour, and grant him 
*{uch an Allowance for his Subſiſtance, as he thought fit. Becauſe this had 
no Effect, he proceeded further, and ſet his Hand to a Confeſſion of ſeveral 
Crimes; *as Firſt, his revealing the Secrets of the King's Council; Secondly, his 
* concealing his Son's Treaſon in giving the Arms of Edward the Confeſlor 3 
: of WH 
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« and Thirdly his own giving the Arms of England, with the Labels of Silver 
belonging only to the Prince; which he acknowledgdto be High-Treafon, and 
' — > humbly begg'd the King's Mercy and Compaſſion. Burt all this had 
no Effect upon the King, who, as one expreffes it, never hated or ruin'd 
© any Body by halves. | 

When the Parliament met, the King was not able to come to 1Veſtminſter, 
but he ſent his Pleaſure to them by a Commiſſion. He declar'd his Intention 
was to have his Son Edward crown'd Prince of Males; and therefore defir'd 
they would make all poſlible Haſte in the Attainder of the Duke of Norfolk, 
that ſo the Places which he held by Patent might be diſpos d of to others, who 
ſhould aſliſt at the Coronation: Which, tho it was a very ſlight Excuſe for ſo 
high a Piece of Injuſtice, yet had that Effect, that in ſeven Days both Houſes | 
of Parliament paſs'd the Bill. On the twenty ſeventh of Januar), the Royal He eee 
Aſſent was given by thoſe commiſſion d by the King; and the Execution was“ % 
poſitively order'd to be the next Morning. There was no ſpecial Matter in the 
Act, but that of the Coat of Arms, which he and his Anceſtors were wont to 
give, according to Records in the Herald 's Office; ſo that this was condemn'd by 
all Perſons as a moſt inexcuſable Act of Tyranny. But the Death of the King 
that Night put a Stop to the Execution, which, tho? it was conceal'd three Days 
from the Nation, yet we are aſſur d it was revcal d by an extraordinary Viſion to e ge, vr. 
the Duke that Morning, by which he narrowly and fortunately eſcapd. Yet . 
both Parties made their Interrences from this Calamity that befel him. 'The 
Romaniſts ſaid it was God's juſt Vengeance upon him, for his too great Obſe- 
quiouſaeſs to the King in many Particulars. But the Reformers ſaid, it was a 
juſt Return upon him, for what he had acted againſt Cromwell, and many 
others upon the Account of Opinions. The Arch-Biſhop would not concern 
himſelf in that Affair, but retir d himſelf to Croydon; whereas Biſhop Gardiner, 
who had continually been his Friend, ſtill kept to the Court. 

The King was now overgrown with Corpulency and Fatneſs, and became ſo Ne king's d 
exceeding unwieldy, that he could not go up or down his Stairs, but as he , 
made uſe of an Engine for that Purpoſe. He had an old Ulcer in his Leg, 
which became very uneaſie to him; and all the Humours of his Body ſinking 
down thither, he was much afflicted, and became exceeding froward and intract- 
able, to which his late Severities may be in a great meaſure imputed. His Ser- 
vants durſt ſcarcely ſpeak to him, 1 71 him in mind of his approaching End, | 
leſt they might be brought within the Statute that made it Treaſon to toretel | 
the King's Death. His Will was made ready, and was ſign d, or rather ſtamp'g, | 
on the thirtieth Day of December. He had finiſh'd one at his laſt going over | 
to France; and all the Change he made in this was, that he order'd Gardner's i 
Name to be ſtruck out, for in his former Will he was nam'd one of the Exccu- 
tors. When Sir Anthony Brown endeavour'd to perſuade him not to put that 
Diſgrace upon an old Servant, he continu'd poſitive in his Reſolution, and de- 
clar d, That he knew Gardiner's Temper ſufficiently ; and tho he could govern 
him, none of them would be able to do it, if he were put into ſo high a Truſt. 

The moſt material Clauſe in this Will was, That in the Succeſſion of the Crown, ni: 91/7 
he preferr'd the Children of his ſecond Siſter by Charles Brandon, to the Chil- | | 
dren of his eldeſt Siſter, the Queen of Scotland. On his Death-Bed he finith'd | 
the Foundation of Trinity-College in Cambridge, one of the nobleſt in Europe; 
and likewiſe founded Chriſts-Church Hoſpital near Newgate; yet this laſt was 
not ſo fully ſetled as was needful, till his Son compleated what he had begun. 
On the twenty ſeventh of January his Spirits ſunk ſo low, that it was appa- 
rent he had not long to live; and when all declin'd touching upon ſo unwel- 
come a Subject, Sir Anthony Denny had the Honeſty and Courage to do it, de- 
firing him to prepare for Death, and to call upon God and Jeſus Chriſt for 
Mercy. Upon which the King expreſs'd his Sorrow for the Sins of his paſt 
Life; yet he ſaid, he truſted in the Mercies of Chriſt, which were greater than 
2 zz 2 hie 
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Hi: Death and five Days. His Funeral Obſequies were as pompous and magnificent as his Reign, 


Ov/equaes, 


His Character. Jo {ay ſomething of the Perſon and Qualifications of this wondrous Princes 


nanimous and invincible, and his Judgment profound and penetrating ; ſo that 


his Sins. Then Denny ask'd him if any Churchman ſhould be ſent for, and 
he anſwer'd, I any, it ſhould be Arch-Biſhop Cranmer. Upon which Cran- 
mer was ſent for to Croydon; but before he arriv'd, the King was ſpeechleſs. 
Therefore Cranmer deſir d him to give ſome Sign of his Dying in the Faith of 
Chriſt ; upon which he tenderly ſqueez'd his Hand, and m_ after dy'd, 
upon the twenty eighth Day of January, and fifty ſixth Year of his Age; af- 
ter a moſt active and wonderful Reign of thirty ſeven Years, nine Months, and 


as appears from Sandford and others; being bury'd at Windſor, where he had 
begun a noble Monument, and founded a College for thirteen poor Knights, 
and two Prieſts. Nor were theſe laſt Rites perform'd_by his own Subjects 
only; but a ſolemn Obſequy was kept for him by King Francis, at the Cathe- 
dral of Paris, notwithſtanding his Excommunicat ion, and all the Fulminations 
of the Court of Nome. | 


his Hiſtory will be his trueſt Character and Deſcription, which contain'd an 
uncommon Variety, in all his Capacities ; as a Man, a King, and a Chriſti- 
an. He had all the Qualifications of Nature and Education, with no leſs Per- 
fections of Body and Mind. His Perſon was extraordinary tall and majeſtick, 
of a mighty Strength and Activity; his Looks great and ſurprizing, and his whole 
Countenance beſpoke the Monarch. His Mind was ſtill more capacious than 
his Body, vigorous and vaſt, his Temper generous and fiery, his Spirit mag- 


with all his Failings he was every way a proper Inſtrument to effect thoſe great 
Works delign'd by Providence. As to Matters of State, never Prince proceeded 
upon truer Maxims for this Kingdom, which was to make himſelf Arbiter of 
Europe; in which, inſtead of being a bare SpeRator, he was ſo much an Actor, 
that there was no Treaty or State Aſſembly in Chriſtendom, in which he had 
not his particular Agent and Intereſt ; which was one of his extraordinary 
Ways of fpending Mony. At home, it was his Manner to treat much with 
his Parliaments, where he ſometimes made uſe of rough Methods; yet none 
of his Predeceſſors underſtood the Temper of Parliaments better than himſelf, 
or more dextcroutly prevail'd upon ſuch a numerous Body. His Diſpoſition 
was certainly very aſpiring, and his Ambition very extenſive; which by 
Means of Flattery and ill Counſel, in the latter Part of his Reign produc'd Et- 
fects very formidable to his Subjects: So that he has been too juſtly charg d 
with Cruelty, Rapaciouſueſs and Luſt; all which have been unmeaſurably ag- 
gravated by his Enemies, whoſe Numbers were very great. His Cruelties ap- 
pear both from the Number and Manner of the Executions in his Reign, which 
were generally towards the latter End of it, at a Time when he had met with 
unſuftcrable Provocations and Oppoſitions, and when leſs Severities might pro- 
bably have ruin'd him and all his Deſigns: And really it is extraordinary won- 
derful that ſuch Alterations in the Nation ſhould be made with ſo little Blood- 
ſhed. His Rapaciouſneſs appears from his Sacrilegious ſwallowing ſuch vaſt 
Quantitics of Church Revenues : To palliate which, beſides its being done by 
the Repreſentatives of the Nation, it has been alledg'd that the Religious Or- 
ders ot the Kingdom would have aſſiſted thoſe who threaten'd Invaſion from 
abroad, and that he had no other Means but their Revenues left to defend him- 
ſelf. However he had laid noble Deſigns for Reparation, and tho he acciden- 
tally fell thort of them, yet he actually founded fix Bilhopricks, endow'd Dea- 

neries, Prebends, and other Offices, in tourteen ſeveral Sees, and founded Chri/t- 

Charch Hoſpital, Trinity College in Cambridge, Profeſſors in both Univertitics, 

and many Grauunar Schools. As to his Luſts, they are as much aggravated as 

auy other of his Vices; of which the Number of his Wives are but a weak 

P:uot. Fornication in Princes is never to be excus d by a Chriſtian Politician 3 

yet this way be alledg'd for him, that he was not ſo exorbitant as _— other 

rinces, 
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Princes, and we find but one Miſtreſs that he kept, which was in his younger 
Years, when incourag d by a Churchman, and indulgent Confeſſor. It is true, 
the general Steps he made were ſometimes bold and deſperate, yet with all his 
Crimes he was one of the moſt glorious Princes of his Time; and if his Crimes 
were ſtill greater, it would be no juſt Aſperſion upon the Reformation he 
effected; ſince Providence often brings about the nobleſt Deſigns by the moſt 
exceptionable Inſtruments, when the beſt Men have been deny'd that Honour. 
In ſhort as his Reign affords the greateſt Varieties, ſo in his Character there 
was a wonderful Mixture of Virtues and Vices z and the Hand of Heaven ſcem'd 
to Lye heavy upon him and his Family; for notwithſtanding all his extraor- 
dinary Methods to obtain Poſterity, and his peculiar Eſtabliſhments of the Suc- 
ceſlion, from fix ſeveral Wives he was not able to produce one Grand-Child. 


SECT. IIL 
The Reign of Rim E D WARD the Sixth. 


Containing 6 Tears, 5 Months, and 9 Days. 


I H E Imperial Crown of England, that had for thirty ſeven Years A. D. 
l been worn by the moſt martial and vigorous Monarch of the Age, |. 
now devolv'd upon a Child of little more than nine Years of Age; but * 
a Child of thoſe promiſing 7 wag and admirable Abilities, that might well be- Rev 1. 
ſpeak him a Man in Wiſdomand Underſtanding. This Prince had a moſt noble T gr-« 4 
Education given him by his Father, who at ſix Years of Age put him under Fill“ 
the Government of Doctor Cox and Mr. Cheek; the one his Preceptor for Phi- 
loſophy, Morality and Divinity, and the other for Languages and Matheum— 
ticks. He was alſo provided with Maſters for the French Tongne, anl ocher 
Parts of Learning becoming a Prince, who was Heir to ſuch tamo's Domi- 
nions. He gave early Indications of a rare Diſpoſition to Knowleilpe, of a 
moſt wonderful Probity of Mind, and of the higheſt Veneration for Keligion 
and Piety : So that once in his Childith Diverſions, ſomewhat being wanicd 
which he and his Companions could not reach, one of them laid a great Bible 
on the Floor to ſtep on, which he beholding with Indignation, reverently touk 
it up, and gave over his Play. He was ſo forward in Languages, that beſides 
his Proficiency in French, Italian and Spaniſh, at eight Years of Age he tre- 
queutly wrote Latin Letters to the King, to the laſt Queen, the Arch-Biſhop 
of Canterbury, and his Uncle the Earl of Hartford. In all things he was a 
Prince of extraordinary Hopes; but ſuch unuſual Beginnings ſeem'd rather to 
22 the too early End of a Life, that was to produce ſuch aſtoniſhing 
hings. 
His Father's Death was conceal'd from the Publick for three Days; during 
which time, his Uncle the Earl of Hartford, and Sir Anthony Brown, were 
ſent by the Council to Hartford where he reſided, to conduct him tothe Tower 
of London, Having brought him to Enfield, with his Siſter the Princeſs Ei- 
zabeth, they told him that his Father was actually dead; which News was 
receiv'd with ſuch real Sorrow, that it was hard to know whether Tears did 
more obſcure or illuſtrate their Beauties. At the Tower, his Father's Executors, He i rc 
with the reſt of the Privy-Council, receiv'd him with a profound Reſpe& due & * torts of 
to their King; ſo tempering their Sorrows for their Maſter's Deceaſe with their . 
Satisfaction tor his Sous ſucceeding him, that by an Exceſs of Joy they might 
not ſeem too ſoon to have forgot the one, nor by Extremity of Grief to appre- 
hend 111 from the other, I he firſt Ihing they did was the opening of King 
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Henry's Will, by which they found that he had nominated fixteen Perſons to 

be his Executors, and Governors of his Son till he ſhould be eighteen Years 

King Henry's of Age. Theſe were the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor 
1 riotheſly, the Lord St. John great Maſter, the Lord Ruſſel Privy-Seal, the 
Earl of Hartford Lord Great-Chamberlain, Viſcount Liſle Lord Admiral, Ton- 

/tall Biſhop of Durham, Sir Anthony Brown Maſter of the Horſe, Sir William 
Paget Secretary of State, Sir Edward North Chancellor of the Augmentati- 

ons, Lord Chief Juſtice Montague, Judge Bromley, Sir Anthony Denny, and 

Sir William Herbert chief Gentlemen of the Privy-Chamber, Sir Edward 
Wotton Treaſurer of Calais, and Doctor Wotton Dean of Canterbury and Tork. 

By the Conſent of theſe Sixteen, the King and his Siſters were to be diſpos'd 

in Marriage ; but with this Difference, that it was only order'd that the King 

ſhould marry by their Advice; but the Siſters were ſo limited in their Marri- 

ages, that they were to forfeit their Right of Succeſſion if they marry'd with- 

out their Conſents; it being of greater Importance to the Good of the Nation, 

who ſhould be their Husbands, 1f they come to the Crown, than who ſhould 

be the King's Wife: And King Henry was empower'd by Act of Parliament to 

lee the Crown to them with what Limitations he ſhould think fit to ap- 

point. Beſides theſe Sixteen there was a Privy-Council nominated to be their 
Alliſtants in the Government; and if any of the Sixteen dy'd, the Survivers 

were to continue in the Adminiſtration, without a Power of ſubſtituting others 

in the Rooms of the Deceas'd. He alſo charg'd them to pay all his Debts, the 
Legacies he left, to perfect all the Grants he had begun, and to make good 

every thing he had promis d. It was now propos'd that one ſhould be choſen 

out of the Sixteen, to whom Ambaſſadors ſhould addreſs themſelves, and who 

ſhould have the chief Direction of Affairs; but ſhould be reſtrain'd from acting 
without the Conſent of the major Part of the reſt. The Chancellor, who 
thought the Precedence in ſecular Affairs fell to him by his Office, oppos'd this 

much, and ſaid it was changing the King's Will, who had made them equal in 

Power and Dignity ; and if any were rais'd above the reſt in Title, it would 

be impoſlible to keep him within juſt Bounds, ſince great Titles made way for 
exorbitant Power. But the Earl of Hartford had ſo prepar'd his Friends, that 

A Protefor it was voted that he ſhould be declar'd The Governor of the King's Perſon, 
choſen. and the Protettor of the Kingdom; with this Reſtriction, that he ſhould not 
act without the Advice and Conſent of the reſt. Upon this Advancement, and 

the Oppolition made againſt it, two ſeveral Parties were form'd, the one head- 

ed by the new Protector, and the other by the Chancellor: The Favourers of 

the Reformation were for the Former, and the Oppoſers of it were for the 

Latter. 

After this the Chancellor was order'd to renew the Commiſſions of the Judges 

and Juſtices of Peace; and King Henry's Great Seal was to be us'd, till a new 

one ſhould be made. Then all the Executors took their Oaths to execute their 

Truſt faithfully; and the Privy-Counſellors were brought into the King's Pre- 

ſence, who all expreſs d their Satisfaction in the Choice of the new Protector; 

and it was order'd that all Diſpatches to Foreign Princes ſhould be ſign'd only 

by him. All that held Offices were requir'd to come and renew their Com iſſi- 

rhe Biber; ons, and to ſwear Allegiance to the King; and even the Biſhops themſelves took 
commiſſers. out ſuch Commiſſions as were granted in the former Reign; only by thoſe 
they were ſubaltern to the King's Vicegerent, but none being now in that Ot- 

fice, they were immediately under the King : And by them they were to hold 

their Biſhopricks only during the King's Pleaſure, and were impower'd in the 

King's Name, as his Delegates, to perform all the Parts of the Epiſcopal Fun- 

ion. The ill Conſequences of this unjuſtifiable Method being ſoon foreſcen, 

the Biſhops afterwards promoted, were not put under ſuch unreaſonable Obli- 

__ but were appointed to hold their Biſhopricks during Life. After a 

iſpatch of ſome Buſineſs relating to Scotland, the Protector knighted the 

young 
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oung King, being authoriz d to do it by Letters Patents; and the King at the 
— time knighted Sir John Hublethorn, the Lord Mayor of London. An 
Account of ſome Diſturbances being now preſented to the Council, concerning 
the pulling down ſome Images in Churches, Orders were ſent to the Juſtices of 
the Peace, to take Care of the Peace and Government of the Nation, to meet 
frequently, and every fix Weeks to advertiſe the Protector of the State of the 
Country where they reſided. 


On the thirteenth Day of February, the Obſequies of the late King were 


ſolemniz'd with the utmoſt oy — of Pomp and Magniticence. Shortly after &ngFdward's 


follow'd the Diverſions of the 


King's Intentions, the Protector was made Duke of Somerſet, the Earl of Eſſex 
Marqueſs of Northampton, the Lords Liſle and Wriotheſly Earls of Maric 
and Southampton ; Seymour, Rich, Willoughby and Sheffield were made Ba- 
rons. In order to the King's Coronotion, the Office of that Ceremony was 
now review'd, and much ſhorten'd : One remarkable Alteration was, that for- 
merly the King was always preſented to the People at the Corners of the Scat- 
fold, and they were ask'd, 1f they would have him to be their King ? Which 
look d more like a Rite of an Election, than a Ceremony of Inveſting one who 
was already King. This was now chang'd, and the People were defir'd only 
to give their Aſſents and good Will to his Coronation, as they were bound by 
their Duty of Allegiance. On the nineteenth Day of February, the King rode 
in great State and Splendor from the Tower, to the Palace of /Ye/tmnſter; und 
the following Day he was crown'd by the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, accor- 
ding to the Form preſcrib'd. We are afſur'd that when three Swords were de- 
liver'd to him as King of England, France and Ireland, he ſaid, He wanted 
another Sword yet, the Holy Bible, the Sword of the Spirit, without which 
they could all do nothing. At this Time a general Pardon was proclaim'd to 
all Offenders, fix only excepted, namely the Duke of Norfolk, Cardinal Pool, 
Edward Courtney, Mr. Forteſcue, Mr. Throgmorton, and Doctor Pates Biſhop 
of Worceſter, who was fled to Rome, to avoid the Oath of Supremacy ; all 
which ſix continu'd unpardon'd, *till the firſt of Queen Mary's Reign, and then 
were reſtor d. 

The Lord Chancellor, who was eſteemd the Head of the Rom Party, 
now gave an Advantage againſt himſelf, which ſoon occaſion'd his Diſgrace. 
He granted a Commiſſion to the Maſter of the Rolls and three Maſters of Chan- 
cery, to execute his Office in the Court of Chancery, as if he were preſent ; 
only the Decrees were to be brought to him to be ſign'd, before they ſhould 
be Inroll d. This being perform'd without any Authority from the Protector, 
and the other Executors, was thought a high Act of Preſumption, ſince b 
this he devolv'd that Truſt on others which was depoſited in his own Hands. 
Several Lawyers complain'd of this Practice to the Protector, being apprehen- 
live of ſome dangerous Innovations in that high Court. The Judges being de- 
ſir d to give their Opinions, made Report, That what the Chancellor had 
atted, was againſt Law, that he had forfeited his Place, and was liable to 
Impriſonment during the King's Pleaſure. But he carry'd it with a high 
Hand, and with Threats both to the Judges and Lawyers; and when it was 
urg'd, That he had forfeited his Place, 6 alledg'd He had it from the late 
King, who had likewiſe nominated him one of the Executors during his 
Son's Minority: To which it was anſwer'd, That the Major Part had Power 
over any of the 77 otherwiſe one of them might rebel, and pretend the reſt 
could not bring him to Puniſhment. Being driven from this Hold, he be- 
came more humble, and acknowledg'd he had no Warrant for granting the 


ronat ion; before which, according to the late“ . 


Commiſſion, but thought he might lawfully do it by his Office: He ask'd Par- The Lord 
don for his Offence, and begg'd that he might loſe his Place with as little Diſ- ere 
grace as was poſſible; upon which it was reſolv'd the Seal ſhould be taken“““ “ 


from him, and a Fine laid upon him as ſhould be thought proper. He was 
per- 
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permitted to go home with the Seal; but the Lord Seymour and ſome others 
were ſent to demand it of him. He was alſo confin d to his Houſe, and 
kept under the Terror of an arbitrary Fine; but upon giving a Bond of four 
thouſand Pounds to be paid upon Demand, he was freed from his Confine- 
ment. Yet he was not remov'd from the Truſt of the King and Government: 
e Pretetors for probably the Council look d upon that to be out of their Power. The Pro- 
— tector, the better to ſecure himſelf, took out a Patent for his Office under the 
Great Seal, * by which he was contirm'd in his Authority, 'till the King ſhould 
© be eighteen Years of Age; he was alſo authoriz'd to bring in new Counſel- 
© lors, beſides thoſe enumerated in the Patent, who were both the Exccutors 
and Counſellors nominated by the late King: The Protector, with ſo many 
« of the Council as he thought fit, were empower'd to adminiſter the Affairs of 
© the Kingdom; but the Council was limited not to act any thing without his 
Advice and Conſent. And thus was he as * eſtabliſh d in his extraordi- 
nary Authority as Law could do it: He had a Negative on the Council, but 
they had none on him; and he could either bring his oun Creatures into it, 
or ſelect a Cabinet- Council out of it, at Pleaſure: And the other Executors ha- 
ving by this Patent deliver d up their Authority to him, were only Privy- 
Counſellors as the reſt, without retaining any Authority peculiar to themſelves, 
as was particularly provided by King Henry's Will. 
re Emperor'® The firſt foreign Affair that requird great Conſideration, was the German 
2 „ele War, then begun between the Emperor and the Princes of the Smalcaldick 
League; by which the Emperor, if ſucceſsful, was in a probable Way, both 
to extirpate Lutheraniſmy and to make himſelf abſolute Maſter of Germany. 
But he politickly diſguis d his great Deſign to other Princes: To the Pope he 
pretended it was only to extirpate Hereſie; to other Princes, that it was only 
to ſuppreſs ſome Rebels, and deny d all Intentions of ſuppreſſing their new 
Doctrines ; all which he manag d fo artificially, that he divided Germany it 
ſelf, and gain'd ſome Lutheran Princes to declare for him, and others to be 
Neutrals: And having, by granting an Edict for Liberty of Religion, obtain'd 
a liberal Supply for his Wars with France and the Tark, he made Peace with 
both thoſe — and reſolv'd to imploy the Mony the Germans had given 
him, againſt themſelves. That he might deprive t of their chief Allies, 
he us'd all Means to ingage King Henry and Francis in a War; but that was 
compos d chiefly by their Interpolition : And now when the War was to be 
urſu'd with great Vigour, they loſt both thoſe Princes; for as Henry dy'd in 
anuary, fo Francis dy d the March following. Many of their Confederates 
gan to Capitulate and fall off; and the divided Command of the Duke ot 
Saxony and Prince of Heſſe, loſt them great Advantages the former Year, in 
which they might have eaſily driven the Emperor out of Germany. The Pope 
deſir'd to 1ngage the Emperor in a War with Germany, that Italy might be 
unmoleſted; in order to which, and the imbroiling the Emperor with the Lu- 
therans, he publiſh'd his Treaty with him, to ſhew the World that the De- 
ſign of the War was to extirpate Hereſie, tho* the Emperor was making great 
e Council of Proteſtations to the contrary in Germany. He alſo open d the Council of Trent, 
Trent. which tho formerly deſir d by the Emperor, was now unſeaſonable to his Aſ- 
fairs: For the Proteſtants all declar'd, That they could not eſtecin it as a free 
General Council, ſince it was ſo intirely at the Pope's Devotion: Nor could 
the Emperor prevail with the Council to relax their Proceedings againſt He- 
reſie ; but the more he obſtructed: it by his Delays, the more vigorouſly the 
Pope drove it on, to open the Eyes of the Germans, and engage them more 
unanimouſly againſt the Emperor, who now gave them ſuch ſecret Aſſurances 
of tolerating the Ausburg Conteilion, that the Marqueſs of Brandenburg de- 
clar'd for him; and this, join d with the Hopes of an Eleforate, drew in 
Maurice of Saxony. The Count Palatine was old and feeble, the Arch-Biſhop 
of Coloign would make no Reſiſtance, but retir'd, and many Cities ſubmitted ; 
an 
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and Maurice by falling into Saxony, forc'd the Elector to ſeparate from the 
Prince of Heſſe, and return to the Defence of his own Dominions. This was 
the general State of the Affairs in Germany: So that it was a difficult Point 
to determine, what Anſwer the Protector ſhould give to the Duke of $axony's 
Chancellor, whom he ſent over to beg an Aid in Mony, for carrying on the flog AL. 
War. It was certainly of great Importance to the Safety of England to preſerve England: 
the German Princes; and yet it was very dangerous to begin a War of ſuch 
Conſequence under an Infant King. However at preſent they promis d within 
three Months to ſend the Duke fifty thouſand Crowns by certain Merchants 
to Hamburgh ; but reſolv'd to do no more till new Emergencies ſhould lead 
them to new Counſels. | 

The Nation was now in an ill Condition for a War with ſuch a mighty pivifon in 
Prince, the Government in ſeveral Things disjointed, labouring under great £"g\and. | 
Diſtractions at home; the People gencrally cry'd out for a Reformation, they 
deſpis'd the Romiſh Clergy, and lov'd the new Preachers. The Prieſts were 
for the moſt part very ignorant and ſcandalous in their Lives and Converſati- 
ons; and were many of them degraded Monks crept into ſmall Benetices. Theſe 
were zealouſly engag'd againſt all Changes, and were encourag'd in their Op 
ſition, by the Protection they expected from Gardiner, Bonner and Tonſtall, 
who were Men of great Reputation, and in high Stations: And above all the 
Princeſs Mary did openly declare againſt all Changes, till the King thould be 
of Age. But on the other Hand the diligent Cranmer, who poſſibly had been 
too 3 to King Henry, being now at Liberty, refolv'd to proceed more 
vigorouſly: The Protector was firmly united to him, as alſo the young King's 
Tutors; and he himſelf was as much ingag'd as could be expected from ſo 
young a Perſon; for both his Knowledge and Zeal were far above his Years. 

octor Ridley, now made Biſhop of Rocheſter, and Doctor Latimer by his 
popular Sermons, were both very ſerviceable in this Affair. Moſt of the Privy- 
Council were conſenting towards a further Reformation z and according to the 
Power inveſted in them, it was reſolv'd to begin with a general Viſitation of 4 Yiſration of 
all England, which was divided into fix Precin&s; and two Gentlemen, a Ci-“ cn 
vilian, a Divine, and a Regiſter, were ——.— for each. But before they 
were ſent out, Letters were written to all Biſhops, giving them Notice of it, 
and ſuſpending their Juriſdiction, while the Commiſſion laſted. The greateſt 
Difficulty that the Reformers found, was in the Want of able and prudent | 
Men; and thoſe that were moſt eminent were to be imploy'd in London and i 
the Univerſities. Therefore the only Thing by which the People could be 
univerſally inſtructed, was a Book of Homilies; ſo the twelve firſt Homilics in 
the Book, ſtill known by that Name, were compil'd to be us'd by every Mi- | 
niſter. Orders were alſo given, that a Bible ſhould be kept inevery Church, which i 
tho* it was commanded by King Henry, yet had not been generally obey'd; iy 
and for underſtanding the New Jeſtament, the Paraphraſe of Eraſmus was pub- 
liſh'd in Engliſh, and appointed to be ſet up in every Church. 'They alſo re- 
new'd the Injunctions made by Cromwell in the late Reign, which attcr his 
Fall had been neglected, as thoſe for inſtructing the People, for removing of 8 
Images, andaboliſhing all Cuſtoms abus'd to Superſtition; tor reading the Scrip- | 
tures in Engliſh, for frequenting Sermons and Catechiling, for the exemplary 6 
Lives of the Clergy, and the other Parts of their Functions. 

Whilſt theſe and many other Things were tranſacting towards a Reformation, The war with 
a War with Scotland was under a cloſe Conſultation ; But the Protector being Scotland. 
apprehenſive that France would engage in the Conteſt, ſent an Emballie to con- 
3 the new King Henry the Second, to deſire a Confirmation of the laſt 

eace, and to complain of the Scots, who had broken their Faith with King 
Edward on the Point of the Marriage of their Queen. The French King re- 
fus d to confirm the Treaty, till ſome Articles were firſt explain'd, and diſ- 
own'd what had been done by his Father's Agent Polignuy; and for the Scors, 
Aaaaa he 
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he declar'd he could not abandon them, if they were in Diſtreſs. The Engliſh 
alledg'd that Scotland was ſubject to England, but the French had no Regard to 
that, and would not ſo much as look on the Recotds that were offer'd to prove 
the Subjection; declaring, That they would eſteem the Cauſe as they found it, 
and not look back to a Diſpute of two or three hundred Years old. This caus d 
the Engliſh Council to be more cautious in beginning one War, which in all 
Probability would bring another upon them from France. The Caſtle of 
St. Andrews was ſurrender'd, and all the Penſioners in Scotland were not able 
to do them much Service: The Scots were now much elevated; for as England 
was under the Governtnent of a Child, ſo the Court of France was govern'd 
by the Scorch Queen Dowager's Brothers. The Scots began to make [nroads upon 
England, and Deſcents into Ireland; Commiſſioners were ſent to the Borders 
to treat on both Sides; and the Protector rais'd a powerful Army, which he 
bravely reſolv'd to command in Perſon. But the Meetings on the Borders were 
ſoon ended; for the Scots had no Inſtructions to treat concerning the Marriage, 
and the Engliſh were order'd to treat of nothing elſe, till that ſhould be firſt 
concluded. As to the Records that were ſhown to prove the Homages of the 
Scotch Kings to the Engliſb, they had no great Effect; for the Scots either ſaid they 
were forc d or extorted from ſome weak Princes, or were only Homages for 
their Lands in England, as the Kings of England did Homage to the Crown of 
France, for their Lands in that Country. They alſo ſhew'd their Records, by 
which their Anceſtors had aſſerted themſelves free and independent of England. 
All Hopes of Peace vaniſhing, on the twenty firſt Day of Auguft the Fro- 
tector took out a Commiſſion to be General, and to make War in Scotland; in 
order to which he left Commiſſions of Lieutenancy to his Brother and other 
Noblemen, and during his Abſence devolv'd his own Power on the Privy-Council. 
The Tran He came upon the Borders by the End of Auguſt, and enter d the Scorch Ground 
Xinedom with the ſecond of Seprember z where he found the Paſſes abandon'd, and ſmall Forts 
an Army. that were in his March were ſurrender'd upon Summons. On the ninth, he 
arriv'd at Falſide, where there was a long Struggle in ſeveral Parties, in which 
thirteen hundred of the Scots were ſlain. And now they were in Sight of 
the Scotch Army, which for Numbers of regular Men was one of the greateſt 
they had ever brought together, conſiſting of thirty thouſand Men, with a fair 
Train of Artillery both of Braſs and Iron Guns. On the other Side, the En- 
gliſh Army conſiſted of about fifteen thouſand Foot, and three thouſand Horſe, 
but all excellently well appointed. The Scots were now inflam'd with the 
old National Quarrel to England; it was rumour'd that the Prote&or was 
come to carry away the Queen, and enſlave the Kingdom; and for their In- 
couragement, it was ſaid, that the French were coming with a great Fleet to 
their Aſſiſtance. The Protector ſent a Meſſage to the Scots, Inviting them by 
*all the moſt inſinuating Arguments, to conſent to the Marriage; and if that 
would not be granted, he deſier d Ingagements from them, that their Queen 

* ſhould be contracted to no other Perſon, at leaſt till ſhe came of Age, and 
by the Advice of the Eſtates, ſhould chuſe a Husband for her ſelf, All this 
the Protector offer'd, that he might be diſingag d from this unſeaſonable War 
upon honourable Lerms; but the Scoteh Lords thought this great Condeſcen- 
ſion the Effect of Fear, and believ d the Protector was ſtraiten'd for Want of 
Proviſions; ſo inſtead of publiſhing this Offer, they reſolv'd to fall upon him 
the next Day: And all the Return that was made, was, that if the Protettor 
would march back without any Act of Hoſtility, be ſhould not be moleſted; 
which the Protector rejected, as knowing that ſo mean an Action at this nice 
Conjuncture would ruin his Reputation. At the ſame Time a Perſon went offi- 
ciouſſy with the Trumpeter, and challeng'd the Protector in the Earl of Hunt- 
es Name, to decide the Conteſt in their private Valour; but the Protector 
anſwer d, He was oblig'd to fight no Way but at the Head of his Army; 1 
the Earl of Warwick accepted the Challenge, but it appear d that Huntley had 
given no Commiſſion for it. On 
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On the tenth of Seprember the two Armies drew out, and ingag'd in the 7% Barrel of 


Field of Pinkey near Muſſelburgh ; in the beginning of which Action, a Can- 


non Ball from the Ships cut off a whole Lane of Men, and fo diſorder d the 
Hizhlanders, that their Commanders could not make them keep their Ranks. 
The Earl of Angus made a brave Charge, but ſtill was repuls'd ; and the En- 
gliſb upon this broke in with ſuch a dreadful Fury upon the Scots, that they 
threw down their Arms and fled. About fourtcen thouſand were kill'd, and 
fifteen hundred taken Priſoners, among whom was the Earl of Huntley, and 


five hundred Gentlemen; and all the Artillery was taken. This Loſs quite diſ- ” de- 


hearten'd the Scots, ſo that they all fled to St riveling, and left the whole Coun- 
try to the Mercy of the Protector; who the next Day went and took Leith, 
and the Soldiers in the Ships burnt ſome of the Sca-Towns of Fe, and reco- 
ver d ſome Engliſh Ships that had been taken from the Scr The Protector 
ſent ſome Ships to the Mouth of the Tay, and took the Caſtle of Broughty, 
that commanded that River, and likewiſe waſted Edinburgh it ſelf, with other 
Places. If he had follow'd this remarkable Blow, and march'd directly to 
Srriveling, where the Governor of Scotland and the young Queen were retir'd, 
it is probable that under that great Conſternation he might have taken the 
Place, and put an End to the War. But the Party his Brother was making at 
Court, gave him ſuch an inward Alarm, that he drew off before he had 
finiſh'd his Work; and the Scots making Overtures for a Treaty, which 
was only to gain Time, he order d them to ſend their Commiſſioners to Ber- 
wick, and ſo march'd back. The ambitious Earl of Warwick, who had a 
large Share in the Honour of the Victory, but knew that the Errors in Con- 
duct would much diminiſh the Protectors Glory, which otherwiſe might have 
been too exorbitant, was not diſpleas d at it. Yet {till he wanted not new Op- 
portunities of Triumphing; for in his Return he took all the Caſtles in the 
Counties of Merch and Teviotdale, and caus'd all the Gentry to ſwear to be 
true to King Edward, and to promote the Marriage. After twenty tive Days 


Mu ſſelburgh. 


Continuance in Scotland, the Protector return'd into England, cover d with The Proteftor 
Glories, having in the whole Expedition loſt but ſixty Men, taken eighty Pieces — * Ent 


of Cannon, bridled the two chief Rivers of the Kingdom by Garriſons, and 
gain'd ſeveral ſtrong Places. And now it = eaſily be imagin'd how much 
this rais'd his Reputation in England, eſpecially fince he had done ſuch great 
Services in France, ſo that all had great Expectations under his Government. 
And if the Breach between his Brother and him had not loſt him the preſent 
gt this Action had laid a Foundation of prodigious Fortunes to 
im. | 

The Scots ſent no Commiſſioners to Berwick, but inſtead of that, they ſent 
ſome to France, to offer their Queen to the Dauphine, and to throw themſelves 
on the Protection of that Crown ; and fo the Earl of Warwick, whom the Pro- 
tector left to treat with them, return'd back, with no ſmall Share in the other's 
Glory. This remarkable Man was Son to that Dudley who was attainted and 
executed in the firſt Year of the late Reign, and was one of extraordinary Abi- 
lities, had not inſatiable Ambition and profound Diſſimulation ſtain d his other 
noble Qualities. By means of the Scots the Wars were continu'd, and ma- 
nag'd the following Year by the Lord Gray of Milton with various Succeſs. 
The Earl of Shrewsbury was alſo ſent with fifteen thouſand Men; againſt him, 
for the Aſſiſtance of the Scots, was ſent the Rhznegrave with ten thouſand 


French; who entering into a Conſultation how to remove the young Queen 15 young 
beyond the Enghſp Power, provided a Fleet, and failing round the North of Leen of Scots 
Scotland, notwithſtanding the Engliſs Fleet lay in readineſs to ſtop their Paſ- f..? W 


France, 


fage, yet ſhe was convey d ſafely into France, being about fix Years of Age, 
and was long afterwards marry'd to the Dauphine of France. 
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A. D. II. The Protector having obtain d ſuch ſignal Advantages, proceeded in the Fly 
Buſineſs of the Reformation, and to ſummon a new Parliament. As to the 0. s 
1547- former, great Inferences were made from one Particular, that on the ſame Day dc“ 
Reg. I. in which the Images were burnt in London, the Enghſh Army obtain'd a 
ſignal Victory in Scotland, which was the ſame Day of the Victory of Floddon 
Field, thirty four Years before. All ſubmitted to the new Viſiters, only the 
two Biſhops Bonner and Gardiner, for —_— the Injunctions, were both im- 
4 Parliament priſon d. Upon the fourth of November the Parliament was open d; the Day 
meets. fore which the Protector gave too 3 an Inſtance how he was elevated 
by his Proſperity : For by a Patent he was authoriz d to fit under the Cloath 
of State, on the right Hand of the Throne; and to have all the Honours and 
Privileges that any Uncle of the Crown ever had, with a Non-obſtante to the 
Statute of Precedence. The Lord Rich was made Lord Chancellor; and the 
firſt Act that paſs'd was A Repeal of all Statutes that had made any thing Trea- 
© ſon or Felony in the late Reign, which was not ſo before; particularly of 
he Six Arti- © the Six Articles, and the Authority given to the King's Proclamations, as 
The $ a1 5 5 c 85 
cles repeat. s alſo of the Acts againſt Lo/lards. All who deny d the King's 1 or 
© aſſerted the Pope s, the tirſt Offence was forfeiture of Goods, the ſecond a 
« Premunire, and the third Treaſon : But if any intended to deprive the King 
of his Eſtate or Title, that was made direct Treaſon. It alſo repeal'd the 
«© Power the King had of annulling all Laws made, till he was twenty four 
© Years of Age, and reſtrain'd it only to the annulling them for the time to 
come, but that it ſhould not be of force for the declaring them null from the 
© Beginning. In paſſing of this Act five Biſhops diſſented 3 and another Act 
other Ad. paſsd with the ſame Diſſent, * For the Communion in both Kinds, and 
© that the People ſhould always Communicate with the Prieſt ; and by it Irre- 
© verence to the Sacrament was condemn'd under ſevere Penalties... Another 
Act paſs'd without any Diſſent, That the Conge d elire, and the Election 
c par vant to it, ſhould ceaſe for the future, and that Biſhops ſhould be nam'd 
by the King's Letters Patents, and thereupon conſecrated ; and ſhould all hold 
their Courts in the King's Name, excepting the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury; 
and were to uſe the King's Seal in all their Writings, excepting Preſentati- 
* ons, Collations, and Letters of Orders, in which they. might uſe their own, 
After an Act againſt idle Vagabonds, came the Act for giving the King all the 
Chantries, which the late King had not ſeiz'd by virtue of the Grant made to 
him of them. Cranmer, with ſeven other Biſhops diſſented, but could not pre- 
vent the Act from paſling at laſt. Laſt of all came the King's general Pardon, 
with the common Exceptions, among which the Duke of Norfolk was named. 
And thus ended this Seſſion; when the Protector, being eſtabliſh d in his Power 
without Contradictioh, took out a new Commiſſion, in which beſides his 
former Authority, he was empower'd to ſubſtitute one in his Room, during 
his Abſence. | | 
rhe Aﬀairs ef During theſe Tranladions at home, the poor German Princes, who rely'd 
Germany. upon the Aſſiſtance of England, were ruin d by the Emperor: The Duke of 
Saxony was defeated and taken Priſoner; the Prince of Heſ+ was perſuaded to 
ſubmit, and by an Artifice detain'd Priſoner; upon which all the Princes and 
Towns of the Smalcaldick League ſubmitted, and purchas d their Pardon, at 
what Terms the Conqueror was pleas d to impoſe. Now all Germany, except 
Magdebury and Breme, was at the Emperor's Mercy; ſome Cathedrals were 
again reſtor d to the Biſhops, and Maſs was ſaid in them ; a Diet was alſo held, 
in which the Emperor obtain'd a Decree, by which Matters, of Religion were 
referr d wholly to his Care. The Pope inſtead of rejoicing at this Blow given 
to the Lutherans, was extreamly concern d at it: For the Emperor had now 
in one Year finiſh'd a War, which he hop'd would have ;mbroit' him his whole 


Life; ſo that Italy was more than ever expos'd to his Arms, where he had 
many 


In. 
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many Reaſons to be jealous of his Power. The Emperor's Ambaſſadors became 
very uneaſie to the Legates at Trent, and urg d a Reformation of Abuſes, and 
endeavour'd to reſtrain them from proceeding in Points of Doctrine; upon 
which they took advantage from the Death of one who ſeem'd to have ſome | 
Symptoms of the Plague, and remov'd the Council to Bononia in Italy. By v5 
this all the Advantages the Emperor had from the Promiſes of the Proteſtants 
to ſubmit to a free General Council aſſembled in Germany, were defeated : 
And it was judg'd a wonderful Turn of Providence, that when Lutheraniſin 
was ſo near its Extirpation, a Stop was put to it by what was leaſt imagin'd; 
fince it was highly probable that perſecting ſuch a Deſign would have recon- 
cil'd the wideſt Differences between the Pope and the Emperor. So unexpected 
an Accident caus'd the Favourers of the Reformation to aſcribe it to the im- 
mediate Care that Heaven had of that Work, at a Time when all human Sup- 

rts were remov'd. However — the Emperor's Advantages, the Foreign 
11 who generally made Germany their Sanctuary, were now forc'd to SE 
come into England : Peter Martyr and Bernard Ochinus came over firſt, and R. be, ve 
Bucer and Fagius follow d. They were invited over by the * Cranmer, pair to England 
who entertain'd them at Lamberh, till Proviſion was made for them; Martyr 
was ſent to Oxford, and Bucer and Fagius to Cambridge, where ſhortly after 
the latter dy d. In this Year there were ſome Differences between the French 
and Engliſh, concerning ſome new Forts, which were made about Bolojgn, on 
both Sides, yet a Truce was concluded; for the Protector, who began to have 
Troubles in his own Family, had no Defire to ingage in a War againſt 
France. 

The- great Work of the Reformation was ſtill carry'd 6n by continu'd Steps 4. D 
and Progreſſions; and much Care was taken to remove what related to Igno- © © ,* 
rance and Superſtition. As Candlemaſs and Lent were approaching, Craumer 154 8. | 

rocur'd an Order of Council againſt the carrying of Candles on Candlemaſa- Reg. 2. 

ay, of Aſhes on i gay oa, ay, and Palms on Palm. Sunday. By a Procli- The Progre/ 
mation, the creeping to the Croſs, and taking Holy Bread and Water were abo- F + Englith 
liſh'd; and Power given to the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury to certiſie, in the . 
King's Name, what Ceremonies ſhould be afterwards laid alide. Shortly after, 
a general Order foll ow'd for a Removal of all Images out of Churches, of which 
ſome were of a very groſs Nature: The only Occaſion given to cenſure this 
Order, was that all Shrines, and the Plate belonging to | oy were appointed 
to be brought in to the King's Uſe. Eighteen Biſhops, and ſome Divines, were 
now imploy'd to examine the Offices of the Church, and to fee which of them 
needed Amendment. They began with the Euchariſt, and the firſt Step now 
made was a new Office for the Communion, and the Diſtribution of the Sa- 
crament ; which differ d not much from what is ſtill in Uſe, and was printed 
with a Proclamation, requiring all to receive it with ſuch Reverence and Uni- 
formity, as might incourage the King to proceed further. Auricular Confeſſion 
was alſo examin'd, which being then us d as a mere Trade, it was now thrown 
out of the Church, and private Confeſſion was declar'd indifferent. After this 
a general Reformation of the whole Liturgy was under Confideration, that all 
the Nation might have an Uniformity in the Worſhip of God, and be no more 
canton d to the ſeveral Uſes of diſtinct Dioceſes. It was reſolv'd to have a Li- 
turgy, as might bring the Divine Worlhip to a fit Medium, between the Pomp 
of Bupcetditions and a naked Flatneſs : And it was refolv'd to have nothing 
chang'd meerly in ſition to receiv'd Practices, but rather in Imitation ot 
what Chriſt did, in the Inſtitution of the two Sacraments of the Goſpel, that 
conſiſted of Rites us d among the Fews, but bleſs d by him to higher Purpoſes, 
to comply with what had been formerly in uſe, as much as was poſlible, there- 
by to gain the People. It was alſo reſolv*d to have the whole Worſhip in the 
vulgar Tongue; and the Morning and Evening Prayers were put almoſt in the 
ſame Method, in which they are ſtill us d, only there was no Confeſſion or 


Abſo- 
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Abſolution. The Liturgy thus compil'd, was publiſh'd with a Preface con- 
cerning Ceremonies ; the ſame that is ſtill in the Common-Prayer-Book, writ. 
ten with extraordinary Judgment and Temper. Of all theſe Eccleſiaſtical Tran. 
actions the Reader may ſee a large Account in Doctor Burnet's ſecond Volume 
of The Hiſtory of the Reformation. 

The Affairs of State took up the Council, as much as the Matters of Reli- 
gion imploy d the Biſhops ; the War with Scotland became chargeable, and 
was ſupported from France, but the Sale of the Chantry Lands brought inſome 
Mony to the Council. About the ſame time Biſhop Gardiner, Who was lately 
releas'd from his Impriſonment, again rais d ſome Diſturbances againſt the Re: 
forming Preachers; for which, not without ſome Hardſhip, he was ſent to the 

Tie Marqueſs Tower. Another Accident alſo rais'd no ſmall Diſputes in the Court, which 
of Northamp- was the ſecond Marriage of the Marqueſs of Northampton, which was try'd at 
aan 01497% this time, for his firſt Wife being convict of Adultery, he and ſhe were ſepa- 
rated. He had mov'd at the end of the late Reign, that he might be ſuffer d 
to marry again; therefore a Commiſſion was then granted, and was renew'd 
in the preſent Reign to ſome Delegates to examine what Relief might be given 
to the innocent Perſon in ſuch a Cafe. But this being new, and Cranmer pro- 
ceeding in it with his uſual Exactneſs, which was often accompany'd with 
Slowneſs, the Marqueſs became impatient, and marry'd a ſecond Wife. This 
gave Offence to the Council, who order'd them to be parted 'till the Delegates 
ſhould give Sentence; which after famous Debates, and Conſideration of all 
Arguments, was at length given in his Favour, and his ſecond Marriage con- 
firm'd. Yet four Years after, he was advisd to have a ſpecial Act of Parlia- 

ment for confirming this Sentence. 
Aſair:inScot- The War with Scotland ſtill continu'd, where being incourag d by a great 
d. Supply from France, the Clergy could not be ſatisfy d, till they had put all 
things out of their Power, by ſending away their Queen into France, as was 
before-mention'd. The Engliſs had fortify'd Hadington, a Scotch Town well 
ſituated, and in a fruitful Country; upon which the Governor of Scotland, 
joining with the French, ſate down before it; a great Recruit ſent to the Gar- 
riſon from Berwick was intercepted and cut oft, but they were well ſupply d 
with Ammunition and Proviſions. Some Caſtles that the Engl; had gain d 
were taken by Surprize, and others by Treachery : A Fleet was ſent to waſte 
the Coaſt of Scotland, under the Admiral's Command; but he only made two 
Deſcents, in both which he had ſuch ill Succeſs, that he loſt near twelve hun- 
dred Men. The Earl of Shrewsbury advanc'd with a conſiderable Army to the 
Relief of Hadington, broke up the Siege, and well —_— 'd the Place. But 
as De) the French General march'd back to Edinburgh, his Soldiers commit- 
ted great Outrages upon the Scots, ſo that Shrewsbury might have taken great 
Advantages ſince the Scots were ſo weary of their imperious Friends the French; 
but he march d back, having perform'd his Commiſſion. Defy follow d him, 
and made a great Inroad into England, but would not give the Scots any Share 
of the Spoil, and treated them in all Things as a conquer d People; and being 
juſtly apprehenſive of them, he fortify'd himſelf in Leith, which before was 
but an inconſiderable Village. He alſo attack d the Fort which the Eng liſb had 
in Inchkeith, and took it; but he was recall d upon the loud Complaints that 
were ſent to the Court of France againſt him. Now the People began to be ſenſi- 
ble of their Slavery, and to deteſt thoſe who had advis d the ſending their Queen 
to France, particularly the Clergy; and were by that the more diſpos d to hearken 
to ſuch Preachers, as diſcover'd their Superſtition and Corruptions. And thus 
ended this Year's War between England and Scotland, with a Mixture of good 
and bad Succeſs. The Engliſh had r Hadington, but loſt all Hopes ot 
the Marriage, and were in danger of being ingag'd in a War with France, at a 
time when the King's Affairs were in an ill Condition, his People divided and 
diſcontented at home, and his Treaſure much exhauſted by the preſent Expe . 
c 
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The Protector had us d ſeveral Methods to bring the Scots to a ten Years 
Truce, but with no Effect; for he had now moſt unhappy Troubles rais d in 
his own Family by the Ambition of his Brother the Admiral, who being alſo 
Uncle to the young King, expected to have ſtill a larger Share in the Government. 
This aſpiring Man had formerly made his Addreſſes to the Princeſs EHigabeth the 
King's Siſter, but find ing no hopes of Succeſs, he made early Applications to 
King Henry's Queen Dowager, who comply d with him a little undecently ; for 
it was afterwards objected to hini, that he marry'd her ſo ſoon after the King's 
Death, that if ſhe had conceiv'd immediately after this Marriage, it might have 
been dubious whether it was by the late King or himſelf. Yet the Marriage 
was for ſome Time conceal'd, and the Admiral ſubtilly mov'd the King and his 
Siſters, to write to the Queen in his Favour : The Princeſſes excus'd them- 
ſelves, that it was not proper for them to interpoſe in ſuch a Matter; but he 
revail'd upon the young King, and upon his Letter the Queen publiſh'd her 
dorms, The Admiral being by this poſleſs'd of great Wealth, and finding 
the King frequently repairing to the Queen's Lodgings, he endeavour'd to gain 
him, and all that were about him; and often took Occaſion to furniſh the 
King with ſmall Sums of Mony. Having thus inſinuated himſelf to the King's 
Acquaintance, his Deſign was this; that whereas, in former Times, when In- 
fant Kings had two Uncles, one was Protector of the Realm, and the other 
Governor of his Perſon, ſo now theſe two 'T'ruſts might be divided, and that 
he =_ be made Governor of the King's Perſon. "This is the moſt probable 
Foundation of the Breach between the unfortunate Brothers; for the vulgar 
Story of the Quarrel between their Wives about Precedence, ſeems an ill- 
grounded Fiction: For there was no Pretence of a Competition between the 
Queen Dowager and the Dutcheſs of Somerſet ; only the latter being of a 
moſt haughty Spirit, might probably inflame her Husband's Reſentments, over 
whom ſhe had an unreaſonable Power, which gave riſe to the Story, and to 
other Miſchiefs. At firſt the Protector was eaſie to be reconcil'd to his Bro- 
ther; but after the numerous Provocations he receiv'd from him, he too much 
threw off Nature. When he was in Scor/and, the Admiral was daily formin 
a Party againſt him; and the good Advices given him by Paget, to treat ſuc 


Differences be- 


tween the Pro- 


tettor and the 
Admiral his , 
Brother. 


The Admiral"! 
Deſagns. , 


as Enemies as were making a Breach between them, had no Effect to cure a 


Mind impetuouſly hurry'd on by a fatal Ambition. During the laſt Seſſion of 
Parliament the Admiral prevail'd with the King to write a Meſſage with his 
own Hand to the Houſe of Commons, to make him Governor of his Perſon; 
and when his Brother and his Friends endeavour d to divert him from this De- 
ſign, he declar'd, That if he was croſs'd in his Attempt, he would make this 
the blackeſt Parliament that ever was in England. Upon this he was ſent for 
to appear before the Council, but he refus'd to come; but when they threaten'd 
to turn him out of all his Places, and to ſend him to the Tower, he ſubmit. 
ted, and he and his Brother ſeem'd perfectly reconcil'd. ke | 

The Parliament being broke up, in the Month of September, the Admiral's 
Wife, the Queen Dowager dy'd, not without Suſpicion of Poiſon ; n 
which he boldly renew'd his Addreſſes to the Princeſs E/zzaberh. But ** 
it vain to expect that his Brother and the Council would conſent, and know ing 
that if ſne marry d without their Conſent, ſne would be excluded the Succeſſion, 
he reſolv d to ſecure the King's Perſon, till he had made a ſufficient Change in the 
Government. Accordingly he fortify d his Houſe in the Country, prepar'd 
Magazines, liſted great Numbers of Men, and openly complain'd That his 
Brother deſign'd to inſiave the Nation, and govern all; and he alſo enter'd 
into a 1 with ſeveral of the Nobility, who envy'd his Brother's Great- 
neſs, promiling that they ſhould be of the Council, and that he would diſpoſe 
of the King in Marriage to one of their Daughters. The Protector imploy'd 
many to divert him from theſe deſperate Deſigns; but his reſtleſs Ambition be- 
ing incurable, he was oblig'd to proceed to Extremities, and to ſend him Pri- 


ſoner 


Tower, 
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He is ſent Pri- ſoner to the Tower, together with his Confederate Sharington, who bein 
Heer to the Vice-Treaſurer of the Mint at Briſtol, had ſupply'd him with Mo 
had coin'd much baſe Mony for his Uſe. Many were ſent to perſuad 


ny, and 


: 3 e hi 
a better Temper of Mind, and his Brother was again willing to be * 


to him, if he would retire from the Court and publick Buſineſs; but he was 
{till violent and intractable. Upon which many Articles were drawn up againſt 
him, both of his Deſigns againſt the State, and of his Maleverſation in his 
Office, ſeveral Pirates having been entertain d by him; and many Witneſſes and 
Letters under his own Hand, were produc'd againſt him. The greateſt Part 
of the Council went to the Tower, and examin'd him; but he refusd to give 
any particular Anſwers, but declar'd he expected a fair and open Trial. The 
whole Council upon this, acquainted the young King with it, and defir'd him 
to refer the Matter to the Parliament then fitting ; which he granted with a 


He i intrafta- Caution and Reſpe& becoming one of riper Years. Upon which ſome Coun. 


ſellors were again ſent to him to fee what they could draw from him; but he 
ſhew'd a peculiar Sullenneſs, and after he had anſwer d to three of the Articles, 
denying {ome Particulars, and excuſing others, he refus'd to proceed any fur- 
1 

The old Parliament met in the latter End of the Year 48, but no Bills were 
finiſh'd before February follow ing: The firſt was concerning the marry d Cler- 
gy, which was finiſh'd by the Commons in fix Days, but lay fix Weeks before 
the Lords; nine Biſhops and four Temporal Lords proteſting againſt it. « By 


A Sen of © it, it was declar'd that tho it was better for Prieſts to live unmarry d, and 


© free from worldly Cares; yet ſince the Laws compelling it had occaſion d 
great Filthineſs, and other Inconveniences, they were all repeal'd. Another 
Act paſs d, confirming the Liturgy, which was now finiſh'd ; eight Biſhops, 
and three Temporal Lords only proteſting againſt it. There was a long Pre- 
amble, * ſetting forth the Inconvenience of the former Offices, and the Pains 
© taken to reform them; and that divers Biſhops and Divines had, by the Aid 
of the Holy Ghoſt, with an uniform Agreement concluded on the new Book: 
© Therefore it was Enacted, That all Divine Offices ſhould be perform'd accor- 
« ding to that; and whoever us'd other Offices, for the firſt Offence ſhould ſuffer 
* fix Months Impriſonment, loſs of Benetice for the ſecond, and perpetual Im- 
« priſonment for the third. There was alſo another Act paſs d concerning 
Faſting, declaring, That tho' all Days and Meats were of themſelves alike, 
yet Faſting, being a great Help to Virtue, and to the ſubduing the Body to 
the Mind, and a Diſtinction of Meats conducing to the Fiſhing Trade, it was 
« Enacted, That Lent, and all Fridays and Saturdays, and Ember Days ſhould 
be Fiſh-Days, under ſeveral Penalties, excepting to the Weak, or thoſe that had 
© the King's Licence. Theſe and ſome other Things being paſs'd, and Subſi- 
dies granted to the King, the Parliament was prorogu'd in March to No- 
vember. | 


' The Aimiral But what occaſion d as great Diſcourſe as any Thing in this Parliament was 


attamied, 


the Attainder of the Admiral; which was begun in the Houſe of Lords, 
who had been too much accuſtom d to paſs ſuch Bills in the late Reign. All 
the Judges and the King's Council deliver'd their Opinions, that the Articles 
produc'd againſt him were Treaſon. When the Evidence was produc'd, 
many Lords gave it ſo fully, that all the reſt with one Voice conſented to the 


Bill only the Protector, for the ſake of natural Pity, defir'd Leave to with- 


draw. The Lords diſpatch'd it in two Days; but in the Houſe of Commons 
many argu'd againſt ſuch unjuſt Attainders without a Trial, or bringing the Party 
to make his Anſwers. At length a Meſſage was ſent from the King, defiring 
them to proceed as the Lords had begun; and the Lords who had given Evi- 
dence againſt him in their own Houſe, were ſent down to the Commons. Upon 
which the Bill paſs'd, and had thortly after the Royal Aſſent. On the ſcven- 
teenth of March the Council ſign d a Warrant for his Execution, to on 
+ 0 
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both the Lord Protector, and the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, ſet their Hands. 
And on the twentieth he was beheaded on Tower-Hill; but we find not his He i #rhea4ed; 
Behaviour on the Scaffold, only that he declar'd, That he had never committed, 
or meant any Treaſon againſt the King or Kingdom. Thus fell Thomas Lord 
Seymour, Lord High-Admiral of England; a Man of high Thoughts, of great 
Violence of Temper, and unmeaſurably aſpiring; ſo, as other ambitious Men, 
he was like a Bubble, which is ſwell'd by every ſmall Breath, and broken by 
every great Blaſt. This Execution caus'd divers Cenſures, particularly againſt 
the Protector, who ſet his Hand to the Warrant; for the popular Notion, of 
its being againſt Nature for one Brother to deſtroy another, was eaſily enter- 
tain'd by the Multitude, who could not penetrate into the Myſteries of State. 
Then the Attainting of a Man without hearing him, was condemn'd as con- 
5 to natural Juſtice; fo that the Protector loſt one who could have been a 


mighty Prop, and ſuffer d almoſt as much by his Death, as he could have done 
by his Life. 


mtg, III. The Protector having now loſt the chief Support of his Houſe, de- 
ed ſign'd to repair that Ruin, by erecting a magnificent Palace. Accordingly he OY 
11%." caſt his Eyes upon a Piece of Ground in the Strand, on which ſtood one Pariſh- — 
3x Church and three Epiſcopal Houſes; the former dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and the latter belonging to the Biſhops of Worceſter, Litchfield and Landaff : 
All which he aſſum'd into his Hands without any great Oppoſition. Having 
clear'd the Place and projected the intended Fabrick, the Workmen found that 
more Materials would be wanting to finiſh it, than the demoliſh'd Churches 
and Houſes could afford. He therefore reſolv'd to take down the Pariſh- 
Church of St. Margaret's in Weſtminſter, and appointed a particular Portion 
of the Abby-Church to be mark'd out for the Uſe of the Pariſhoners. But 
in this his Workmen were prevented by an Inſurrection of the Multitude, who 
finally diſcourag'd the Undertaking. In the next Place he was inform'd of 
ſome ſuperfluous, or rather ſuperſtitious Buildings about St. Paul's, as a regu- 
lar Cloyſter with a Chappel, and a fair Charnel Houſe, and another Chappel 
belonging to it. This was conceiv'd to be a ſafer Undertaking, while the 
Churchmen continu'd to be little better than Tenants at Will; and thereupon 
he employ'd his Workmen to take all down, and convert the Stone, Timber, 
Lead and Iron, to the uſe of his intended Palace, leaving the Bones of the 
dead Bodies to be bury'd in the Fields. But all this not being ſufficient for his 
Work, the Steeple, and the greateſt Part of the Church of St. Johns of Feru- 
ſalem, not far from Smithfield, a beautiful Building, was pull'd down, and the 
Stone umploy'd to the ſame Purpoſe. Such was the Ground, and ſuch were 
the Materials of the Duke's new Palace, call d Somerſer-Houſe ; which either 
he liv'd not to finiſh, or elſe it muſt be unaccountably ſtrange, that after the 
demoliſhing of two Churches, two Chappels, and three Epiſcopal Houſes, to 
r one Palace, there ſhould be no particular Room erected for Religious 
Offices. 

As this Lear began, ſo it proceeded; in which nothing more was to be 
found than Troubles, Commotions and Diſquiets, both in Church and State. 
For about this Time there ſtarted up a ſort of Men, call'd by the Name of variety of oh. 
Goſp#lers, who held peculiar Notions as to Puniſhments and God's Proyi- wi in Rel 
dence, and making God the Author of Evil. And at the ſame Time the Ana-**" 
baptiſts from Germany began to vent their Opinions in England, which were 
not only a Denial of Infant Baptiſm, but alſo of the Trinity, the Divinity of 
Chriſt, and other Heretical Principles. For the ſtifling of this Miſchief, ſome 
of the Principal of them were conven'd before the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, 
and other Divines and Civilians z and being convicted of their Errors, ſome 
of them were diſmiſs'd only with Admonition, ſome ſentenc'd to a Recanta- 
tion, and others condemn'd to bear their Faggots at St. Pauls Croſs. But 
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they proceeded further with one Joan Bocher, commonly calld Joan of Rent 
who deny'd the Incarnation of Chriſt; and being unmeaſurably vain and con. 
ccited of her Notions, ſhe ſcornfully rejected all Inſtructions that were offer d 
her. Upon which ſhe was condemn'd as an obſtinate Heretick, and deliver d 
to the ſecular Power; but it was very difficult to perſuade the tender King to 
lign the Warrant for her Execution: He thought it an Inſtance of the ſame 
Spirit of Cruelty, for which the Reformers condemn'd the Papiſts; and that it 
was unreaſonable to burn a Perſon for ſome wild Opinions, eſpecially when 
they ſeem'd to flow from a diſturb'd Brain. But Cranmer perſuaded him that 
being God's Lieutenant, he was oblig'd to puniſh direct 2 accor- 
ding to the Laws of Moſes. This rather ſilenc d than ſatisfy'd the young King ; 
who fign'd the Warrant with Tears in his Eyes, and told the Arch-Biſhop, 
That ſince he reſign'd himſelf to his Judgment, if he ſinn d it ſhould lye at his 
Door. This ſenſibly ſtruck the Arch-Biſhop z and both he and Nialey took 
her to their Houſes, and try'd how far Reaſon, join'd with Gentleneſs, could 
prevail. But being ſtill more inſolent, at laſt ſhe was burnt, and ended her 
Life with ſuch indecent Jeers and Reproaches, that ſhe was thought a Perſon 
more tit for a dark Chamber than a Stake. Afterwards a Dutchman, nam'd 
George van Parre, was alſo condemn'd and burnt, for denying the Divinity of 
our Saviour, who was a Man of exemplary Piety, and ſuffer d with great Com- 
poſedneſs of Mind. Theſe Things caſt a great Blemiſh upon the —— 
| who were ſaid to condemn Cruelty only when it was exercis d on themſelves; 
and the Papiſts made great uſe of this in the next Reign; and when Cranmer 
and Rzdley ſuffer d, it was thought a juſt Retaliation upon them, by that Pro- 
vidence that does Juſtice to all Mankind. 
Great Tumuls At this Time a ſort of Contagion of Rage and Violence ran over all the 
about 1nclv= Commons of England: The Nobility and Gentry finding more Advantage by 
FR the Trade of Wool than by their Corn, did generally incloſe their Grounds, 
and turn them to Paſture; and ſo kept but few Servants, and took large Por- 
tions of their Eſtates into their own Hands. Yet ſtill the Numbers of the Peo- 
ple increas d, ſince Marriage was allow'd to all; and the Abrogation of many 
Holy-Days, and the putting down of Pilgrimages, gave them alſo more Time 
to work. By theſe Means the Commons were under terrible Apprehenſions, 
and fear'd to be reduc'd to great Miſery. Some propos'd a ſort of Aggrarian 
Law, for regulating this threatning Inconvenience; and the King himſelf wrote 
a Diſcourſe about it, that there might be ſome Equality in the Diviſion of the 
Soil among the Tenants. The Protector, being naturally juſt and compaſſio- 
nate, was a great Friend to the Commons, and much complain'd of the Op- 
preſſion of the Landlords. There was therefore a Commiſſion ifſu'd out, to en- 
quire concerning Incloſures and Farms, and whether thoſe who purchas'd the 
Abbey Lands, and were oblig'd to keep up Hoſpitality, perform'd it, or not; 
and- what Incouragement they gave to Husbandry. This having but little 
Effect, the Commons roſe in moſt Parts of the Nation, but chiefly in the In- 
land Counties; but they were eaſily diſpers'd, with a Promiſe that their Grie- 
vances ſhould be redreſs d. The Protector, contrary to the Council's Opinion, ſet 
out a Proclamation againſt all new Incloſures, and for indemnifying the Peo- 
* for what was paſt. Commiſſioners were alſo ſent into moſt Counties, to 
ear and determine all Complaints; but the Power that was given to them was 
ſo arbitrary, that the Landlords call'd it an Invaſion of Property, when their 
Rights were thus ſubjected to the Pleaſure of ſuch Men. The Commons un- 
derſtanding that the Protector was ſo favourable to them, ſoon fell into greater 
Outrages than ever: Inſomuch it was afterwards objected to him, that the Con- 
vulſions of England were chiefly owing to his ill Conduct; in which he was the 
1 — * becauſe he acted againſt the Opinion of the Majority of the 
un 1 
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The moſt dangerous Commotions, which continu'd ſo long as to gain the 
Name of Rebellions, were thoſe of Devonſhire and Norfolk; Counties remote 


from each other, but ſuch as ſeem'd to have communicated Counſels, for car- EN 
rying on the Deſign. The firſt was, in Devonſhire, where the Inſurrection & Rebellen in 


Devonſhire, 


was very formidable, the Superſtition of the Prieſts joining with the Rage of c &4 
the People; ſo that they ſoon became ten thouſand ſtrong. The Lord Ruſſe; Arundel: 


at firſt was ſent againſt them with a ſmall Force, and was order'd to try if he 
could compoſe the Diſturbance without Bloodſhed; but Arundel, a Man of 
Quality, IN the Rebels, they prov'd not a looſe Body of Men, eaſily 
diſſipated. They boldly ſent their Demands to the Court, * That the old Ser- 
vice and Ceremonies might be reſtor'd; That the Act of the Six Articles, and 
© the Decrees of General Councils might again be in Force; That the Bible in 
« Engliſh might be call'd in; That Preachers ſhould pray for the Souls in Pur- 
gatory; That Cardinal Pool ſhould be reſtor d; That half the Abby Lands 
: ſhould be reſtor d, to found two Abbies in every County, and that Gentle- 
© men of a hundred Marks a Year ſhould have but one Servant: And they delir'd 
a ſafe Conduct for their chief Leaders, in order to redreſs their particular 
Grievances : Afterwards they moderated their Demands, only to Points of Re- 
ligion. Arch-Biſhop Cranmer wrote a large Anſwer to theſe, © ſhewing the 
© Novelties and Superſtition of thoſe Rites and Ceremonies, and of the whole 
Way of Worſhip of which they were ſo fond: That the Amendments and Al- 
© terations had been made according to the Scriptures, and the Cuſtoms of the 
primitive Church; and their being fond of a Worſhip they did not under- 
© ſtand, and defirous to be kept ſtill in Ignorance without the Scriptures, (h-w'd 
© that their Prieſts had a greater Influence over them, than the common Reaſon 
of all Mankind: As for the Si Articles, that Act had never paſs'd if the 
* King had not gone in Perſon to the Parliament, and argu d for it; yet he 
© ſoon ſaw his — and was flack in executing it. After that there was 4 
high threatning Anſwer ſent them in the King's Name, condemning them for 
their Rebellion, and blind Obedience to their Prieſts: In which, the King's 
Authority under Age was largely ſet forth; becauſe the Pretence of the King's 
Minority caus'd the People in general to believe, that their Inſurrection was 
no Rebellion. In Conclufion, * They were earneſtly invited to the King's 
© Mercy, as others had done, whom the King had not only pardon'd, but had 
© redreſs'd their juſt Grievances. | 


But this giving no Sat isfact ion, the Rebels march'd with all their Forces to 1% Rebels 6e. 
befiege Exeter; carrying before them in their March the conſecrated Hoſt, ““ Heer. 


born under a Canopy, with Croſſes, Banners, Candleſticks, and other Utenſils. 
But all theſe had no Effect upon the Citizens, who were no leſs gallantly re- 
ſolv'd to make good the Town, than the other were deſperately bent to force it. 
To which Reſolution of the Citizens, the natural Defences of the City gave not 
more Incouragement, than ſome inſolent Speeches of the Rebels, boaſting, 
That they would ſhortly meaſure all the Silks and Sattens init, by the Length 
of their Bows. They ſet Fire to the Gates, and wrought Mines, but all to 
no Effect; at length they reſolv'd to try how far Famine would prevail, and 
after many Days Siege, they reduc'd the Citizens to great Extremities. They 
were forc'd to feed upon Horſes, eſpecially for twelve Days; during which 
Time, they were incourag'd by an Aged Citizen, who brought out all his 
Stores, — declar d, That he would eat one Arm, and fight with the other, 
before he would yield to the Seditious. After they were reduc'd to theſe Ne- 
ceſſities, the Lord NRuſſel with his ſmall Army reſolv'd to attack the Rebels; 
who had poſleſs'd themſelves of a Bridge behind him, both to ſurround him, 
and to hinder others from joining him : But he ſuddenly march'd back, and 
ſoon beat them from the Bridge with the Loſs of fix hundred of their Men; 
— which Attempt he perceiv'd how eaſie a Work it would be to diſperſe them. 
Shortly after the Lord Gray, and Spino/a, commanding ſome Germans, join- 
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ing him, he proceeded to raiſe the Siege of Exeter. They had block'd up the 
Ways, and left two thouſand Men to keep a Bridge, where the King's Forces 
were to paſs; but the Lord Ruſſel bravely broke through them, and kill'q 
about a thouſand of them; upon which they were torc'd to raiſe the Siege and 
They are toial- retire to Lanceſton. Having purſu'd them with new Slaughter, the Lord Ruſel 
þ j«;zre-4 enter'd the City of Exeter on the ſixth of Auguſt, where he was joyfully receiv'd 
by the half ſtarv'd Citizens; whoſe Loyalty the King rewarded with an En- 
creaſe of Privileges, and the Manor of Eviland. This very Day has been 
ever ſince obſerv'd amongſt them for an annual Feaſt, in perpetual Gratitude to 
God, for their happy Deliverance. Arundel, and the reſt of the Heads, were 
taken and executed; and the Vicar of St. Thomas, a principal Incendiary, was 
hang'd on the Top of his own Tower, in his Popiſb Attire, and his Beads at 
his Girdle. And thus was the Rebellion happily ſuppreſs d in the Weſt, to 
the great Honour of the Lord Ruſſel, who fille it with little or no Loſs. 
Another Rebel- In the mean Time the Norfolk Rebellion broke out, on the twentieth Da 
ande Ket Of June, beginning at a Place call'd Atsleboroug h; but was not conſiderable 
« Tamer. either for Power or Numbers, till the ſixth of July; when it was greatly increas d 
by Robert Ket a Tanner of Windham, who undertook to lead the Multitude. 
Theſe Men at firſt pretended only againſt Incloſures, and Religion ſeem'd 
to be kept as a Reſerve; but when their Numbers were greatly increas'd, their 
Inſolence was ſuch, as nothing would ſatisfie them, but the total Suppreſſion of 
the Gentry, the placing of new Counſellors about the King, and other Things 
to be done in favour of the old Religion. Concerning which they made large 
Remonſtrances both to the King and People. The Sherift of the County came 
boldly to them, and requir'd them in the King's Name to diſperſe and go-home; 
but had he not been well mounted, they would have put him to a cruel Death. 
The Rebel: After this they march'd directly towards Norwich, and poſſeſs d themſelves of 
incamp before Mouſhold-Hill; which Fave them a full Proſpe& over, and a compleat Com- 
Norwich. . 
mand upon that large City, where they had many Friends. To this Place 
great Numbers reſorted out of Suffolk as well as Norfolk, many for Want, and 
many upon a turbulent Mind and a weak Notion of Levelling the World, and 
in all Parts Beacons were fir d and Bells rung, to promote the Inſurrection; fo 
that in a ſhort Time the Multitude increas d to twenty thouſand, which were 
rather to be eſteem'd a Number than an Army. Their Companies rang d 
through all the neighbouring Parts, and took what Goods they thought fit; and 
beſides Deer out of Parks, they brought ſuch Quantities of Beaſts and Provilions, 
that a fat Sheep was ſold for four Pence. This was interpreted as a preſent 
Plenty, but it afterwards made ſuch a Scarcity, as could not be repair in ſe- 
veral Years. Their Actions were diſguisd with the uſual Coverings in Time 
of Rebellion, which were Religion and Juſtice : For the former they had one 
Coniers for their Chaplain, an idle vicious Perſon, who Morning and Evening 
read Prayers to them, and often Preachd. But Doctor Parker, afterwards 
Arch-Bithop of Canterbury, coming to Preach before them, ſo fully laid open 
their notorious Impieties, that he was in Danger of his Life. As for Juſtice, 
Ket aſſum'd to himſelf the Power of Judicature, and in Imitation ot the an- 
cient Druids, under an old Oak, fince call'd The Oak of Reformation, toge- 
ther with two of each Hundred in the County, did ſuch Juſtice as might be ex- 
pected from ſuch a Judge, and in ſuch a Camp. 
The Marqueſ The Marqueſs of Northampton was ſent againſt them, but with Orders to 
o were f. keep at à Diſtance from them, and to cut off their Proviſions; for it was hop d 
fal againg that without much Bloodſhed, they might in Time be reduc'd. But at the 
em., ſame Time there was an Inſurrection in Torkfhive, the Commons being further 
incourag d by a Prophecy, That there ſhould be no King nor Nobility in En- 
gland, that the Kingdom ſhould be rul'd by four Governors choſen by the Com- 
mons, who ſhould hold a Parliament in Motion, to begin at the South and 
North Seas; which they apply'd to the Devonſoire Men on the South Seas; 


and 
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and to themſelves on the North Seas. They at their firſt Riſing fir'd Beacons, 
and ſo gather'd the Country as if it had been for the Defence of the Coaſts; 
and meeting two Gentlemen and two others, they without Provocation mur- 
der'd them, and left their naked Bodies in the Road. At the ſame Time the The French 
French King reſolv'd to take 9 of theſe Commotions, and to regain = Aer. 
the Town of Boloign: Three Days before he march d with his Army, the En- * 
gliſb Ambaſſador preſſing him upon the Intimations that were given him of his 
Deſigns, he aſſur d him, On the Faith of a Gentleman, he would not begin a 
War, till he had firſt given Warning : But many Princes reckon it a Part of 
their Prerogative, to be exempted from ſuch Obligations as bind poor Subjects. 
All theſe Misfortunes falling upon the Government at once, it may aafily be 
imagin'd that the Council was under no ſmall Conſternation. Therefore a ſo- 
lemn Faſt was proclaim'd at Court, where Arch-Biſhop Cranmer preach'd with 
a true Chriſtian Freedom and Vehemence. This was the more ſeaſonable, be- 
cauſe the Marqueſs of Northampton was at this Time unſucceſsful in Norfolk; 
for having eleven hundred Men with him, he did not ſtrictly obſerve his Orders, 
but enter'd the City of Norwich. The Rebels rejoic d at an Occaſion to en- 
gage with him, and fell in upon him the next Day with great Fury; and the 
Place not being tenable, he was forc'd to quit it, with the Slaughter of a hun- 
dred of his Men, among whom was the Lord Sheffield, who was much lamented. 
The Rebels alſo took about thirty Priſoners, fir d great Part of the City, and 
return'd in Triumph to their Camp. | 
This being underſtood at Court, the Protector ſuffer d his moſt dangerous 7% ar! of 
Enemy the valiant Earl of Warwick, to march againſt the Rebels with ſix Warwick ſens 
thouſand Foot, and tifteen hundred Horſe, that were prepar'd for an Expedi- . 
tion to Scotland. He with difficulty enter d the City of Norwich, but was 
ſcarce able to defend it, nor was he well aſſur d of the Inhabitants. But he 
entertain'd the Rebels with frequent Skirmiſhes, and ſo cut off their Proviſions, me deſeat, 
that having waſted all the Country about them, they forſook the Hill, and re- en. 
tir d to a Place call'd Duſſing- Dale, where by a Prophecy they expected great 
Succeſs, Here they came to a Battel, where the Rebels plac'd in the Front all 
the Gentlemen they had taken Priſoners, deſigning that they ſhould be firſt 
ſlain ; but the brave Earl of Warwick ſo manag'd his Men, that without any 
great Hurt to the Gentlemen, he defeated the Rebels with the Death of above 
two thouſand of them. And now again the Earl offer'd them Pardon, if they 
would ſubmit ; but notwithſtanding all their Loſſes, they continu'd {ti11 obſtinate. 
At laſt, the Earl ſent to know, if they would accept of a Pardon, if he ſhould 
come in Perſon to offer it to them: This ſo ſenſibly mov'd them, that they 
anſwer'd, They knew him to be ſo honourable, that from himſelf they would 
embrace it. Whereupon the Earl riding to them, and cauſing their Pardon to 
be read, they threw away their Arms, and cry'd Long live King Edward! 
The Principals of them were taken and deſervedly executed: Robert Ker 
was hang'd in Chains upon Norwich Caſtle, and his Brother William upon the 
Top of the high Church-Tower of Windham : Nine of his chicf Followers 
were hang'd on as many Bows of the Oak of Reformation, where Ket held his 
Courts ; of whom two were Seducing Prophets, and one a moſt excellent Can- 
nonier, who had done extraordinary Service to the Rebels. This great Deli- 
verance was celebrated in the City of Norwich by a publick Thankſgiving, on 
the racy ſecond Day of Auguſt, which has been ſince annually obſerv'd. 
The Rebels in Zorkſszre, who were no more than three thouſand in Number, 
hearing of this Succeſs, accepted of the Pardon that was ſent them; only ſome 
few of the Ringleaders, continuing obſtinate, were executed at Jork. After The Rebels in 
this, the Protector publiſh'd a general Pardon, in the King's Name, of all that © Forts re 
had been done, with ſome few Exceptions; tho' many of the Council oppoο “““ 
it, as Mercy too profuſe, judging it better to keep the Commons under the 
Laſh 3 but 1 Protector and his Friends thought, that in this Caſe Fear was 
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a greater Cauſe of Diſorders than Impunity. Thus was England deliver'd 
from one of the moſt threatning Storms that had broke out for many Years, in 
which Deliverance the ſingular Prudence and Temper of the Protector ſeems 
to have had no ſmall Share. | . 

The Engtitn The Engliſh Affairs in Foreign Parts were very unſucceſsful this Year; for 
wnſucce/ful when England was ſo diſtracted at home, it was no wonder if the French and 
— Scots took what Advantages they could. Maſt of the Forts about Bolojgn were 

taken by the French ; but thoſe who commanded them, for their Excuſe al- 
ledg'd they were ill provided; yet Thuanus ſays they were all well ſtor'd. 
From theſethey came and ſate down before Boloign, with their King in Perſon; 
and tho the Plague broke out in the French Camp, yet the Siege was not raisd; 
but the King left the Army under the Command of Co/zgny, the famous Ad- 
miral of France. He found the only Way to take the Place was to cut it off 
from Sea, and ſo to keep out all Supplies; in order to which he defign'd to 
have ſunk a Gally full of Stones and Gravel in it; but this and ſeveral other 
Attempts prov'd unſucceſsful. The Winter coming on, * him to raiſe 
the Siege ; but he lodg'd the greateſt Part of his Army in the adjacent Forts, 
ſo that the Town was in danger of being loſt the next Year. In Scotland there 
was alſo a great Turn; the Caſtle of Broughty was taken by the Scots, and the 
Garriſon almoſt intirely cut off. The Eng/ifs took particular Care of Ha- 
dington, to ſupply it well, expecting a Siege, upon which the Scors deſiſted 
from attacking it; yet the Charge of keeping it was ſo great, and the neigh- 
bouring Country ſo waſted, that it was neceſſary to ſend all their Proviſions 
from Berwick : So that the Protector thought it more adviſable to abandon 
it ; and upon that ſent Orders to the Garrifon to demoliſh the Works, and re- 
turn into England. So that now the Engliſh had no Place beyond the Bor- 
ders but Lauder; and Thermes the French General ſate down before that, and 
if a Peace had not been concluded, it would have fallen into his Hands. 
Several Expe- Affairs being in this Diſorder both at home and abroad, the Protector had 
diets propo'4. nothing to depend on, but the Emperor's Aid; who was ſo diſſatisfyd with 
the Changes made in Religion, that much was not to be expected from him. 
At this Time the Emperor brought his Son Philip into the Netherlands, that 
he might put him in Poſſeſſion of thoſe Provinces; where he ſetled ſeveral Li- 
mitations both as to Civil and Military Power, and made a ſpecial Proviſion, 
| that in Caſe his Son ſhould break theſe Rules, the Provinces ſhould not be 
= | oblig d to obey him any longer: Which was the chief Ground both in Law and 
L | | Conſcience, upon which they afterwards juſtify'd their ſhaking off his Yoke. 
Ihe Emperor was now Maſter of the Princes. of Germany, who ſaw no Way 
to recover their Liberty but by the Aſſiſtance of the French King; therefore 
Applications were made to him, which were chearfully receiv'd, only he was 
reſolv'd firſt to make himſelf Maſter of Boloign, and then to turn his whole 
Force towards Germany. Advertiſements were given of this to the Protector, who 
thereupon enter'd into a deep Conſultation wich his Friends what was proper to 
be done in ſo critical a Conjuncture; whether it was better to deliver up Bo- 
loign to the French by a Treaty, or to engage in a War to preſerve it, which 
would not only be vaſtly expenſive, but highly dangerous in theſe unſetled 
Times. He himſelf was inclin'd to deliver up Be/ozgn; but his Enemies, who 
were a Majority inthe Council, ſaw the Continuance of the War like to ruin him, 
whereas a gencral Peace would put the whole Nation into his Hands; there- 
fore they ſet themſelves againſt all Motions for a Treaty, declaring that the 
Salc of ſuch a Place as Bolaign would be a laſting Reproach to the Government. 
Many conſiderable Arguments were us'd on both Sides; and the Iſſue of their 
Contultations was the ſending over Sir Milliam Paget to the Emperor, to learn 
"The Emperor what might be expected from him. His publick Inſtructions were ſome ſuper- 
| refuſes bu did. ficial Matters relating to former Treaties and Trade; but his ſecret Inſtructions 
were to ſee whether the Emperor would include Bolojgn in the Defenſive 
_— and ſo protect it; or whether he would take it into his Hands, and 
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what Recompence he would give for it; the Emperor long ſhifted him off with 
bed of great Buſineſs, and at laſt would give him no ſatiſ- 


Delays and | | ; 
factory Anſwer as to Bololgn: So he was oblig d to return home, and give an 


Account of his Negotiation to a divided Council. 

Upon this ill Succeſs the Protector found that his Power was in a declining 
Condition. But to finiſh this perplexing Affair, it was propos'd in Council, 
Whether fince Boloign by a former Treaty was to be deliver d up within a few 
Years, it were not better to prevent a new War and a Siege, where the Iſſue 
was like to prove very dangerous, and to enter into a Treaty for doing it im- 
mediately ; and at the ſame Time, whether it were not more adviſable to finiſh 
the War with Scotland, ſince there was no oor em of compaſſing the Mar- 
riage, for which it was firſt begun. Upon this 


otion, all the Protector's 4 rin 1. 


Enemies took off the Mask, and declar'd themſelves againſt it. The Farl of gainf che Pro. 
Southampton and the Earl of Warwick were chief of the Party; the one hated “ 


him for turning him out of his Office, and the other expected to be the princi- 
pal Man in Buſineſs, if he ſhould be remov'd. Various Things concurr'd to 
raiſe the Protector many Enemies: His Partiality to the Commons provok'd 
the Gentry ; his cutting off his Brother's Head, and his Palace in the Strand, 
ſacrilegiouſly erected in the Time both of War and Plague, diſguſted the Peo- 
ple. The Clergy hated him, not only for his promoting the Changes made in 
Religion, but for his enjoying ſo many of the Biſhop's beſt Manors : His en- 
tertaining Foreign Troops, both Germans and Italians, tho done by the Con- 
ſent of Council, yet gave a general Diſtaſte: And the high Station he had obtain d, 
wrought much en himſelf and others; raiſing the Pride of the former, and 
the Envy of the latter. The Privy-Counſellors complain'd, that he was be- 
come ſo Arbitrary in his Proceedings, that he ſcarcely regarded the Oppoſition 
made by the Majority to any of his Deſigns. All theſe Particulars concurr'd 
to beget him many Enemies; and except the generous Cranmer, who never 
forſook his Friend, and Paget and Smith, all turn d againſt him, and violently 
oppos'd his Propoſition for a Treaty with France. They alſo complain'd that 
the Places about Bolojgn were loſt by his Careleſsneſs, and Neglect of well fur- 
niſhing them, and that he had recall'd the Garriſon out of Hadington. They 
— him in mind of the Conditions, upon which he was firſt made Protector, 

y which he was limited to act nothing without their Advice; tho he had 
ſince that taken out a Patent, which inveſted him with far greater Power. 
Then they charg'd him withordering Paget to procure no better Anſwer from 
the Emperor, that he might be furniſh'd with an Excuſe for a diſhonourable 
Treaty with France. Thus all the Month of September there were great Heats 
in the Council, when ſeveral interpos d to no Effect; for the Faction againſt 
him was now ſo ſtrong, that they reſolv'd to {trip him of his exorbitant Great- 
neſs, and reduce him to an Equality with themſelves. 


Upon theſe Animoſities, the Protector carry'd the King to Hampron-Court, nid inns 
and put many of his own Creatures about him, which increas'd the former = Joh 
Jealouſies; therefore nine of the Privy-Council met at E/y Houſe, and aſlum'q 3 


to themſelves the Name and Authority of the Council; and Secretary Petre 
being ſent by the King, to demand the Reaſon of their Meeting, inſtead of re- 
turning, join'd himſelf to them. They made a large Declaration of the Pro- 
tectors Male-Adminiſtration and dangerous Deſigns, and of his ingaging the 
King to ſign Letters for raiſing of Men, and for diſperſing ſeditious Papers 
therefore they reſolv'd to provide for the Safety of the Kingand Kingdom. Both 
the City of London, and the Lieutenants of the Tower declar'd for them; and 
they alſo ſent Letters all over England, deſiring the Aſſiſtance of the Nobilit 

and Gentry. They were join'd by ſeven more Privy-Counſellors ; and all 


wrote to the King *Complaining of the ProteQtor's Obſtinacy, and his refuſing Gear Hears. 


© to hearken to their Counſels, tho' the late King had left the Government of 
ais Perſon and Kingdom to them in common, and the Protector was advanc'd 
c to 


ber with their Propoſitions, and a Paſsport was ſent them for their Safety. 
Cranmer, Paget and Smith wrote to the Council, to diſpoſe them to an Agree- 
ment, * and not to follow cruel Counſels. Many falſe Reports, as is uſual in 
all ſuch Occaſions, were carry'd of the Protector, as if he had threaten'd, that 
if they deſign'd to put him to Death, the King ſhould die firſt; which ſerv'q to 
improve their Prejudices againſt him. The Council wrote to Cranmer and Pa. 
get, *Charging them to look well to the King's Perſon, that he ſhould not be 
« remov'd from Windſor, and that the Duke of Somer ſets Servants might be 
© remov'd from his Preſence, and his own ſworn Servants admitted to wait; 
© proteſting alſo that they would proceed with all Moderation and Favour that 
© was poſlible towards the Duke of Somerſet. 

Ihe Council underſtanding that all Things were prepar'd, as they had de- 
ſir d, firſt ſent three of their Number, to take care that the Protector, and ſome 
of his Favourites, Smith, Stanhop, Thynne, . of and Cecil ſhould be conftin'd 
to their Lodgings ; and on the twelfth of October the whole Council went to 
Windſor, and made great Proteſtations of their Duty to the King, which he 
receiv d favourably, and aſſur d them he took all they had acted in the beſt 
Senſe. The Protector, with the reſt of his Friends, except Cecil, were ſent to 


The Protetor's the Tower, and many Articles were drawn up againſt him, © That he being 


Party are eli- 


Protector, with this Condition, that he ſhould act nothing, but by the Con- 
« ſent of the other Executors, had ſeparately treated with Ambaſſadors; had 
made Biſhops and Lord-Lieutenants without their Knowledge; had held 
« a Court of Requeſts in his Houſe; had embas'd the Coin of the Nation; 
© had neglected the Places the King had in France; had incourag'd the Com- 
© mons in their late Inſurrections, and had given out Commiſſions, and pro- 
claim d a Pardon without their Conſent : That he had animated the King 
© againſt the reſt of the Council, and had proclaim'd them Traitors; and had 
put his own Servants armed about the King's Perſon. And thus fell the 
Duke of Somerſet from his high Offices and great Truſt; but it appears by the 
Articles that what was charg'd upon him were rather Errors and Infirmities, 
than notorious Crimes, ſuch as are incident to all who are ſuddenly exalted to 
4 diſproportion'd Greatneſs. He was not charg'd with Cruelty, Rapine or 
Bribery, or yet Sacrilege; and his embaſing the Coin was done upon a com- 
mon Miſtake of weak Governments, which in the Neceſſity of Affairs uſually 
fly to that as their laſt Refuge. He bore his Fall more equally than he had 
done his Proſperity ; and in his Impriſonment, he ſet himſelf to the Study of 
moral Philoſophy and Divinity, and wrote a Preface to a Book of Patience, 
which had noble Impreſſions upon his Mind. However his Fall was a great 
Atfliction to all who lov'd the Reformation; which was increas'd by the Ap- 
prehenſions they had of the two chief Men of the Party againſt him, Sou- 
thampton and Warwick ;, the one a known Papiſt, and the other eſteem d as a 
Man of no Religion: And both at the Emperor's Court, and in France, it 
was expected, that upon this Revolution, Matters of Religion would be reduc'd 
back to the ſame Poſture, in which King Henry had left them. The Duke of 
Norfolk, and Biſhop Gardiner, now hop'd to be ſet at Liberty; and Bonner, 
who for his Principles and Diſobedience had this Year been 3 his 
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Biſhoprick, expected to be re-eſtabliſh'd ; and all the People began much to de- 
cline from the Uſe of the new Service. But the Earl of Marwict, finding the 
King ſo zealouſly addicted to the Reformation, as nothing could more recommend 
a Man than that, ſoon forſook the Popiſh Party, and appear'd a mighty Pro- 
moter of that Work. Upon this the Karl of Southampton left the Court in great 
Diſcontent: He was neither reſtor'd to his Office of Chancellor, nor made [ord 

Treaſurer, nor one of the Six who, had the Charge of.the King's Perſon, as he 

expected. Therefore he began to lay a Train againſt the Earl of Warwzck, 

who being roo quick for him, he retir'd, and not long after dy'd, by the Force 

of Poiſon or Grief. | | 

In November, a Seſſion of Parliament met; in which an Act was paſs'd, de- 4 Seſin of 
claring it Treaſon to call any to the Number of twelve together, about any " 

Matter of State, if being requir'd, they did not diſperſe themſelves : Other 

Riotous Aſſemblies were alſo declar d Felonious ; and the giving out of Pro- 

pheſics concerning the King, or Council, was alſo made penal. Another Law 

was made againſt Vagabonds, the former Statute was repeal'd, as too ſevere, and 

Proviſions were made for the Relief of the Sick and Impotent, and imploying 

ſuch as were able to Work. The Biſhops made a great Complaint, of the 

Growth of Vice and Impiety, and that their Power was ſo much abridg'd, 

that they could not ſuppreſs it : Therefore a Bill wasread, enlarging their Au- 

thority, which tho great, was at length ſo moderated, that the Lords paſs d it. 

But the Commons rejected it; and inſtead of that, ſent up a Bill, that empow - 

erd thirty two, who were to be nominated by the King, the one half of the 
Spiritualty, and the other of the Temporalty, to compile a Body of Eccleſia- 

{tical Laws, within the Compaſs of three Years ; and that thoſe, not being 

contrary to the Common or Statute Law, and approv'd by the King, ſhould 

have the Force of Eccleſiaſtical Laws : Of the thirty two, four were to be Bi- 

ſhops, and as many to be common Lawyers. Six Biſhops and fix Divines were 

alſo empower'd by an Act to prepare a new Form of Ordination, which being 

confirm'd under the Great Seal ſhould take place after Apri/ following. On the 

ſecondof Fanuary,a Bill was brought in againſt the Duke of Somerſet, containing 

the Articles formerly mention d, with a Confeſſion of them, ſign'd by his own 

Hand. But ſome objected, that they ought not to proceed, till they knew 

whether his ſigning of it was voluntary or not : Accordingly ſome were ſent to 

examine him, to whom he acknowledg'd that he had done it freely, but pro- 

teſted that his Errors had flow d rather from Indiſcretion than Malice, and poſ- 

ſitively deny'd all treaſonable Deſigns againſt the King or the Realm. Upon The Protector 
which he was fin d in two thouſand Pounds a Year, and in the Loſs of all his“ “ 
Offices and Goods. He complain'd of the great Weight of this Cenſure, and 

earneſtly begg'd to be reſtord to the King's Favour, and promis'd for the future 

to carry himſelf ſo humbly and obedient, as ſhould make full Amends for 

his paſt Follies : All which was thought by ſome to be the Sign of an abject 

Spirit; tho others excus'd it, for that the Power and Malice of his Enemies was 

ſo predominant, that he could not be ſafe, while he continu'd a Priſoner, 

He was diſcharg'd in the Beginning of February ; ſhortly after he had his Par- 

don, and did ſo manage his Intereſt with the King, his 1 that he was And reftor 4 
brought both to the Court and Council in April. And thus the Storm paſsd“ F. 
over him more gently than was expected; but his Carriage in it was thought 

to have ſo little of the Heroe, that after this he was never much conſider d. 


Hayward IV. Afer thisDiſturbance and Confuſion was over, the Reformation was 
Boh. again carry'd on with great Vigour. The Council ſent Orders over all En- A. D. 
e, gland, to require all to conform to the new Service, and to call in all the 155. 
Books of the old Offices. To give a more publick Declaration of their Zeal, Reg. 4. 
an Act paſs d in Parliament to the ſame Effect; by which all the old Books and 
Images were appointed to be defac'd, _= all Prayers to Saints were to be ſtruck 
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out of the Primers publiſh'd by the late King. A Sublidy was granted, and the 
King gave a general Pardon, out of which all State Priſoners and Anabaptiſts 
were excepted. In this Seſſion it is obſerv'd, that the eldeſt Sons of Peers were 
firſt allow'd to fit in the Houſe of Commons. The Committee appointed to 
prepare the Book of Ordination, finiſh'd their Work with common Conſent , 
only Heath Biſhop of Worceſter refus'd to ſign it, for which he was impri- 
ſon'd by Order of Council. While the Reformation thus ſucceeded in England, 

Cariinal Poo! Pope Paul dy'd; and Cardinal Pool, the grand Enemy to the Work, for his 

choſen Tope but great Services and Sufferings was elected Pope, in the Night Time. He did 

dein by no means aſpire to this Dignity; ſo that when a full Number had agreed, 
and came according to Cuſtom to adore him, he receiv'd it with his uſual Cold- 
neſs, and ſaid, God /ov'd Light, adviſing them to defer the Matter till the 
Morning. The Italians, among whom Ambition paſſes for Greatneſs of Mind, 
look dl on this as an unſufferable Piece of Dulneſs and Stupidity ; 44 which the 
Cardinals ſhrunk from him before Day, and choſe de Monte to be Pope, who 
reign'd by the Name of Julius the Third. The firſt Promotion he made was 
very extraordinary, for he gave his own CardinaPs Hat, to a Servant that kept 
his Monkey; and being ask'd what he obſervd in him to make him Car- 
dinal, he anſwer' d, As much as the Cardinals had ſeen in him to make him 
Pope. 

Ar this Time the Council was daily perplex'd concerning the Affair of Bo. 
loign ; and tho they had oppos'd the Surrender of it by the Protector, yet that 
great End being ſerv'd in pulling him down, they were convinc'd of the Ne- 
ceſlity of doing of it, and ſo were induc'd to hearken to the Propoſition that one 
Guidotti, an Italian, made for a Treaty. He was imploy'd by the Conſtable 
Monmorancy, and gave them Aſſurances, that as ſoon as that was effected, the 
French King would ingage in favour of the 5 8 Princes of the Empire. 

A Treaty with For this End Ambaſſadors were ſent over to France, the Lord Ruſſel, and 
"RO Paget now made a Lord, with ſome others, to ſettle the Treaty of Peace. 
They were order'd in the firſt Place to demand the Delivery of the Scorch 

Queen, and the Payment of the perpetual Tribute or Penſion from France to 
England: But the French refus'd to træat upon theſe Heads; their Maſter de- 

ſign d to marry the Scorch Queen to the Dauphine, and would not be ſo tribu- 

tary to another Prince as to pay a perpetual Penſion ; but they offer'd a parti- 

cular Sum of Mony for Boloign. Some Difficulties were rais'd about demo- 

7 liſhing the Fortifications in Aldernay and Sark, two ſmall Iſlands in the Chan- 
nel which the French expected; and about the Surrender of Roxburgh and 
| Aymouth to the Scots, then in the Hands of the Eng/iſh. The Council order'd 
the Commiſſioners to inſiſt upon theſe Particulars, and to offer to break the 
Negotiation rather than yield to them; but if that had no Effect upon the 
French, then they were to drop them as honourably as they could. In Con- 

cluſion, the Engliſh, after a ſpecial Proteſtation, by which they reſerv'd to 

their King all the Rights he had at the Beginning of the War, agreed to deli- 

Boloirn del. VET UP Boloign, and all the Places about it, with all the Ordinance in it, except 
ver d to the What the Engliſh had caſt ; for all which the French were to pay four hundred 
French. thouſand Crowns, each amounting to the Value of an Engliſh Noble. Like- 
wile all the Places which the Engliſb held in Scotland were to be deliver'd 

up, and the Fortifications demoli{h'd ; and fix Hoſtages were to be diſpos d on 

both Sides for the Performance of Articles, who were the Sons of Men of the 

A Peace con. Higheſt Quality. Thus was the Peace fully concluded; and the Articles 
cluded. were exactly perform'd on both Sides. The Council all approv'd ot rhe Pro- 
ceedings of their Plenipotentiarics; only the high Earl of Warwick, who had 

violently declared himſclt againſt the Delivery of Boloign, preicuded Sick- 


nels, and abſented himiſelf when the Peace was proclaim'dy on the twenty ninth 
Day ot March. 


4 And 


——_— n 
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And now the King was entring in the fourth Year of his Reign, free from all The Xo of 
Wars, which had hitherto diſtracted his Government, ſo that the Council was Define, ; 
more at leiſure to ſettle Affairs at home. But the Earl of Varwzck beginning to 
form great Deſigns, reſolv'd firſt to make himſelf popular, by calling all con- 
cern'd in the King's Affairs to a ſtrict Account; and either to make them com- 
pound for large Sums, by which the King's Debts ſhould be paid, or to kee 
them under Power, till he had made them ſubſervient to his Ends. He began wit 
the Earl of Arundel, who being charg'd with many Things, ſubmitted to a 
Fine of twelve thouſand Pounds, to be paid in twelve Yearstime. This was the 
more publickly obſerv'd, becauſe Southampton, Arundel and he, with Sir Ni- 
hed Southwell Maſter of the Rolls, had been the chief Contrivers of the 
ProteQor's Fall: Southampton was diſappointed and driven away, Arundel 
was find, and Southwell ſoon after impriſon'd for diſperſing ſome 1editious Pa- 
pers. This wrought much on the Vulgar, who imputed it to a ſecret Curſe, 
on thoſe who had conſpir'd againſt the Protector; and the Delivery of Boloigu 
ſtill made it more apparent, that the Charge againſt him was chiefly grounded 
on Malice. After Arundel's Diſgrace, all the Protector's Friends made their 
Compoſitions, and were diſcharg'd. Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Michael Stanhop, 
Thomas Fiſher, and William Gray, each of them acknowledg'd they ow'd the 
King three thouſand Pounds; and Sir ohn Thun ſubmitted to fix thouſand 
Pounds Fine. 

All Things being now quieted at home, and compos d abroad, there was a Diſ- 
courſe on Foot of a Marriage between the King, and a Daughter of France, which 
griev'd the Reformers, who more deſir d him to marry a Siſter of Maximilians, 
who was believ'd to favour the Reformation, and was eſteem*d one of the beſt 
Men of the Age. Old Latimer upon this Occaſion preach'dat Court, and freely 
warn'd the King of the ill Effects of Marriages, made up only as Bargains, with- 
out Affection between the Parties, which occaſion'd ſhameful Whoredoms and 
Divorces: He alſo complain'd of the Luxury and Vanity of the Age, and of 
many call'd Goſpe/lers, who were concern d for nothing but Abby and Chan- 
try-Lands, preſſing for a primitive Diſcipline in the Church: He complain'd 
that the King's Debts were not paid, and yet his Officers became vaſtly rich. 
He preach'd this as his laſt Sermon; and therefore us'd the greater Freedom. 
The Reformation till was carry'd on with Succeſs; and Ridley Biſhop of Ro- The progre/ 
cheſter, a moſt learned and zealous Reformer, was made Biſhop of London, in ＋ te Refer- 
the Room of Bonner depriv'd. Gardiner was {till kept a Priſoner, and treated 
with a Severity not altogether cxcuſable. Doctor Hooper was at this Time made 
Biſhop of Gloceſter, who being over Scrupulous about the Church Veſtments, 
unhappily gave Riſe to Diſputes and Heats about indifferent Things, which 
have continu'd to this Day. This Diſpute was too much promoted by Jahn 4 
Laſco, a German Reformer driven from his Country, who being allow'd to 
ſet up a Congregation in England, took an undecent Liberty in the Eng liſb 
Affairs, and wrote againſt the Habits, and kneeling at the Sacrament. About 
the ſame Time, the famous Polydore Virgil, who had been now almoſt fort 
Years in England, growing old, deſir d leave to go nearer the Sun, all whic 
was allow'd ; and in Conſideration of the publick Service he was thought to 
have done the Nation by his Hiſtory of England, he was permitted ſtill to 
hold his Arch-Deaconry of Wells, and Prebend of Nonnington. He is ſaid to 
have pillag'd the publick Libraries at his Pleaſure z and at laſt to have ſent 
over a whole Ship Load of Manuſcripts to Rome. At this Lime the Young Tye young 
King, now thirteen Years of Age, began to diſplay his Parts and Abilities by King's Abi 
means of his induſtrious Pen, which {till went beyond his Years : Particularly w 
he wrote a Journal with his own Hand of his Reign, and of all Foreign Affairs; 
and wrote a Scheme for amending many Things amiſs in the Government; and 
alſo another Diſcourſe in French againſt Idolatry, with a Preface to it, dedi- 
cated to his Uncle the Protector. | 
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Progreſs of the 
Reformation. 


The Princeſi The greateſt Oppoſer of the Reformation was the Princeſs Mary; and the 
Mary a great Maſs conſtantly ſaid in her Chappel, was now again diſputed. The Court be- 


Oppoſer of it. 


" lated, and Trade incourag'd ; and the Faction in the Court ſeem'd to be ex. 
1552+ tinguiſh'd, by a Marriage between the Earl of Warwick's Son and the Duke 
Reg. 5. of Somerſet's Daughter. All which gave Opportunity for the Reformation to 
The further be carry'd on with great Vigour and Succeſs; and the Romiſb did now gene- 


The Government was now free from all Diſturbances, the Coin was regu- 


rally comply with every Change that was made in the Church. The Principle 
by which moſt of that Party were govern d, was this; They believ'd they 
ought to oppoſe all the Changes, before they were eſtabliſh'd by Law, yet 
when once done, they might afterwards comply with them. Cranmer, who 
was of great Temper and Prudence, was willing to accept of any thing they 
offer d, rightly judging, that whether they acted ſincerely or not, their Com 
pliance would be a Means to quiet the Nation; and he was ſo naturally com- 
paſſionate, that he would not uſe Extremities, againſt Men that were grown 
old in their Errors, and could not eaſily be wean d from them. Only Gardiner 
and Bonner were ſuch deceitful and cruel Men, that he thought it more excy- 
ſable to make Stretches, for delivering the Church from them; for as Bonner 
had formerly loſt the Biſhoprick of London, ſo this Year Gardiner was formally 
depriv'd of Wincheſter, and Poinet put in his Room. About the ſame Time that 
eminent Reformer Martin Bucer dy'd at Cambridge, a Man of great Learning 
and excellent 'I'emper of Mind; and by Order from Cranmer and Sir John 
Cheek, he was bury'd with the higheſt Solemnities that could be invented, to 
expreſs the Eſteem the Univerfity had for him. By this Time the greater Num- 
ber of the Biſhops were Men that heartily receiv'd the Reformation; ſo it was 
reſolv'd now to proceed to a Settlement of the Doctrine of the Church. Ac- 
cordingly, after ſome mature Debates and Conſiderations, they fram'd a Body 
of Articles, which contain d the Doctrine of the Church of England: They 
were caſt into forty two Articles, and afterwards ſome few Alterations being 
made in the Beginning of Queen Elixabeth's Reign, they were reduced to 
THIRTY NINE; which continue in Uſe and Force to this Day. Altars 
began to be put down, and Communion- Tables were placd in their Room; 
and the Common- Prayer Book was rev iew'd and alter d, and put in the ſame 
Order and Method, in which it continues to this Day, excepting only ſome 
inconſiderable Variations, that have been made ſince. At this Time ſix of the 
moſt eminent Preachers were appointed to wait on the Court by Turns, two 
at a Time, and the other four were ſent as Itinerant Preachers, into all the 
Counties of England, in a Circuit, for ſupplying the Defects of the Clergy, 
who were generally very weak and faulty. 


came leſs apprehenſive of the Emperor's Diſpleaſure than formerly, and there- 
fore would no longer bear with ſo publick a Breach of Law ; and the Promiſe 
they made being but temporary, and not in Writing, they were not under any 
further Obligation. But the Emperor aſſuring her, that he had an abſolute 
Promiſe for that Privilege, the was ſo much incourag'd, that when the Council 
wrote to her to deſiſt, ſhe declar'd She would adhere to the Catholick Church, 
and her Father's Religion. She (till meeting with Oppoſition, a ſtrange Pro- 
ject was form'd, which was to have a Ship ready upon the Coaſt of E//ex, to 
convey her ſuddenly into Flanders; and if this had taken Place, the muſt 
have been intirely ſhut out from ſucceeding to the Crown. 'The Emperor ſo 
warmly eſpous d her Cauſe, that he threaten'd to make War, if ſhe met with 
any hard Uſage; and the Engliſb Merchants having then great Effects at Aut- 

werp, it was not thought Policy to give him a Pretence to ſeize them; ſo the 

Council was willing to let the Matter fall of it ſelf, and only advisd her to 

have her Maſs ſaid privately : Yet the conſcientious King could not eaſily be 

induc'd to yield to that, for he ſaid He ought not to connive at Tdolatry. By 

Order of — Cranmer, Ridley and Poinet went to ſatistie him — 

| | ont ; 


— 
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Point; and they convinc d him, That tho he ought not to conſent to any Sin, 
yet he was not at all Times oblig'd to puniſh it : Upon which he burſt out 
into Tears, lamenting his Siſter's Obſtinacy, and his own hard Circumſtances, 
that oblig d him to comply with ſuch an impious Way of Worſhip. After new 


Meſſages to the Emperor to no great Effect, the Council ſeiz'd two of her Chap- 


lains; and after much ſtruggling, gain'd this Point, that for the future the had 
her Maſs ſaid fo ſecretly, that ſhe gave no Occaſion of publick Offence. As to 
the King's Siſter E/;zabeth, ſhe in all Things conform'd to the Laws; for her 
Mother at her Death had earneſtly recommended her to the Care of Doctor 
Parker, a great Reformer, who well inſtructed her in the Principles of the 
Chriſtian Religion. 


While the Affairs of Religion were thus in Debate, the aſpiring Earl of A ol 


Warwick began to form vaſt Deſigns of bringing the Crown into his Family: % Abus. 


He found the King was now alienated from his Siſter Mary, and the Privy- 
Council had ſo nearly concern d themſelves with her, that they would be eaſily 
ingag'd againſt her. The Pretence againſt both the Siſters was the ſame, that 
they ſtood Illegit imated by two Sentences in the Spiritual Courts, contirm'd by 
Acts of Parliament; ſo that it would be a Diſhonour to the Exgliſb Nation to 
ſuffer the Crown to devolve upon ſpurious Iflues. And ſince the Apprehenſions 
of the Revenge of the Princeſs Mary, made the Council willing to exclude her; 
he found that the only Reaſon on which they could ground that, muſt like- 
wiſe take Place againſt the Princeſs Eligabeth. And therefore tho the Crown 
was appointed to them, both by Act of Parliament, and the late King's Will; 
yet theſe being founded on an Error that was inſuperable, which was the Ille- 
gitimacy of their Deſcent, they ought not to take place. They being thus 
laid aſide, the Daughters of the French Queen by Charles Brandon Duke of 
Suffolk, ſtood next in the Act; tho there was a ſtrong Suſpicion that they were 
alſo Illegitimate, by reaſon of a prior and ſecret Marriage, he was ſuppos'd to 
have made with one Mortimer. The Duke's two Sons dy'd both in one Day 
of the ſweating Sickneſs, which rag d in England this Year: His eldeſt Daugh- 
ter was marry'd to Gray Marqueſs of Dorſet, a weak and good Man, who was 
made Duke of Suffolk, and had three Daughters; of which the Eldeſt the 
Lady Fane had all the charming Qualities of her own Sex, and was judg'd 
to be the Wonder of both. So the Earl of Warwick projected a Match between 
her and his fourth Son Guilford, his three eldeſt being already marry'd ; but 
becauſe the Princeſs Eligabeth was like to be the moſt cfte&ual Obſtacle, a 
Deſign was laid to ſend her out of England, and a Match was treated for her 
with the King of Denmark. To amuſe the King himſelf, a molt ſplendid 
Embaſlie was ſent into France with the noble Order of the Garter. The 
Marqueſs of Northampton carry'd it, accompany'd with three Earls, the Bi- 
ſhop of Ely, five Barons, and above two hundred Gentlemen. 'They were to 
make a Propoſition of a Marriage for the.King with the French King's Daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, The Biſhop of Ely made the firſt Speech, which was anſwer'd 
by the Cardinal of Lorrain, and it was ſoon concluded ; yet neither Party 
was to ſtand oblig'd, either in Honour or Conſcience, 'till the Lady ſhould be 
of Years to give Conſent. In return a magnificent Embaſlie was ſent from 
France to England, with the Order of St. Michael. 'The French Amballa- 
dors defir'd in their Maſter's Name the Continuance of the King's Friendſhip, 
and that he would not be mov'd by vain Rumours and malicious Reports, to 
break the Alliance. Upon this the wondrous young King immediately re- 
turn'd this Anſwer with his own Mouth, That Rumours were not always to 
be credited, nor always to be rejetted ; for it was no leſs vain to fear all 
things, than to doubt of nothing: If any Differences ſhould ariſe, he ſhould 
be always more ready to determine them by Reaſon than Force, [0 far as was 
conſiſtent with his Honour. 


But 


But while all this was in Agitation, there was a Deſign laid to deſtroy the 
Duke of Somerſet; who had now ſuch Acceſs to the King, and ſuch Freedom 
with him, that the Earl of Warwick expected no leſs than the Ruin of his 
Projects. Therefore to prevent that, and to taiſe himſelf and his Friends 
He i« made higher, he procured a great Creation of new Honours: He himſelf was made 
_ _ Duke of Northumberland, the Blood of the Percies being then under an At- 
mm tainder; Pawlet was made Marqueſs of Wincheſter, Herbert was made Earl 
of Pembroke, and a little before this, Ruſſe! had been made Earl of Bedford, 
and Darcy was made a Lord. There was none ſo _ to take the King out of 
the new Duke of Northumberland's Hands, as the Duke of 3 who was 
beginning to form a new Party about the King; therefore upon ſome Informa- 
tions, both the Duke of Somerſet and his haughty Dutcheſs, Sir Ralph Vane, 
Sir Thomas Palmer, Sir Thomas Arundel, and ſeveral others, of whom ſome 
were Gentlemen of Quality, and others Servants to the Duke, were all com- 
ne cauſe; the mitted to the Tower. The Commitment of Palmer was to delude the World, 
Den 7% for he had really betray'd the Duke, and was ſecur d as an Accomplice, and 
. then pretended to diſcover a Conſpiracy: He declar d, that the Duke deſign d 
to have rais'd the People, and that when Northumberland, Northampton and 
Pembroke, had been invited to dine at the Lord Paget s, he determin d to have 
ſet upon them by the Way, or to have kill d them at Dinner; that Yane was to 
have two thouſand Men in Readineſs; Arundel was to have ſeiz d on the Tower, 
and all the Gens d Arms were to have been cut in Pieces. All theſe Particulars were 
related to the young King with ſuch aggravating Circumſtances, that he too 
eaſily believ'd them; and upon that was much alienated from his Uncle, as one 
really guilty of ſo thameful a Conſpiracy. It was added by others, that the 
Duke deſign'd to have rais'd the City of London, and one Crane confirm d Pal- 
mer's Teſtimony ; ſo that both the Earl of Arundel, and the Lord Paget were 
allo committed as Accomplices. | 
who is try d by On the tirſt of December, the unfortunate Duke was brought to his Trial: 
"i; Peers: The Marqueſs of Wincheſter was Lord High-Steward, and twenty ſeven Peers 
ſate to judge him, among whom were the Dukes of Suffolk and Northumber- 
land, and the Earl of Pembroke. The Particulars charg'd upon him were, a De- 
ſign to ſeize on the King's Perſon, to impriſon the Duke of Northumberland, 
and to raiſe the City of London: But it ſeem d prodigious to ſee Northumber- 
land ſit a Judge, when the Crime objected, was a Deſign againſt his Life; for 
tho' by the Law of England no Peer can be challeng'd in a Trial, yet by the 
Law of Nature no Man ought to judge where he is a Party: And what till 
made the Deſign appear worſe, was that the Lord Chancellor, tho' a Peer, 
was left out, upon Suſpicion of a Reconciliation, which he was making with 
the Duke. In this Trial, the Duke not being well skill'd in Law, neither ob- 
jected to the Indictment, nor defir'd Council to plead for him, but only an- 
un Defenct. ſwer d to Matters of Fact: He deny'd all Deſigns to raiſe the People, or to 
* aſſaſſinate Northumberland, and if he had mention d it, it was in Paſiion with- 
© out any Intention: And it was ridiculous to believe, that he with a ſmall 
* Troop ſhould deſign to deſtroy the Gens d Arms, who were nine hundred in 
Number. The armed Men he had about him, were only for his own Defence, 
© he had done no hurt to his Enemies, tho it was once very much in his Power; 
and he had ſurrender'd himſelf without making Reſiſtance: He alſo deſir d the 
« Witneſſes might be brought Face to Face, and objected many Things againſt 
them, eſpecially Palmer. But this laſt was not allow'd; and their Depoſi- 
tions were read. The King's Council pleaded upon the Statute againſt unlawful 
Aſſemblies; that to contrive the Death of Privy-Counſellors was Felony, 
and to have armed Men about him for his Defence was alſo Felony. The ma- 
terial Defence was unhappily omitted; for by that Statute thoſe Aſſemblies 
were not Felonious, except the Parties refus'd to diſperſe themſelves, after they 
were legally requir d; and it did not appear that any ſuch Proclamation _ 
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been made in this Caſe. The Proofs of his raiſing Rebellion were altogether 
inſufficient, ſo he was acquitted of Treaſon, which immediately rais d a mighty 
Shout of Joy, that was heard as far as Charing-Croſs; but this was ſoon allay d 
when they heard he was found guilty of Felony, in intending to impriſon the #* » FRO 
Duke of Northumberland. During the Trial he carry'd himſelf with great 5 3 
Temper; and the Sharpneſs which the King's Council expreſs'd in pleading 
againſt him, did not provoke him to any indecent Paſſion. But when Sentence 
was given he ſunk a little under the Weight, and ask'd Pardon of the three 
Lok that were his Enemies, for his ill Deſigns againſt them, and made Sute 
for his Life, and for his Wife and Children. It was generally concluded, 
That nothing being found againſt him, but an Intention to impriſon a Privy- 
Counſellor which never took Fffect, one ſo nearly related the King would not 
have ſuffer'd Death upon ſuch an Account. It was therefore neceſſary to raiſe 
in the King a ſtrong Averſion to him; accordingly a Story was brought to the 
King, as if in the Tower he had confeſs'd a Deſign of imploying ſome to aſſaſſi- 
nate thoſe Lords; and the Perſons nam'd for that impious Purpoſe, were alſo 
perſuaded to undertake it. This being unfortunately believ'd by the King, he 
took no further Care to preſerve him; and Aſſaſſination being a Crime of that 
barbarous Nature, it poſſeſs d him with the utmoſt Horror, even againſt his 
Uncle; and therefore he was deliver'd up to the Rage of his Enemies. 
Sir Michael Stanhop, Sir Miles Partridge, Sir Thomas Arundel and Sir Some Friewt, 
Ralph Vane, were next brought to their Trials; the two firſt were not much - Snaf 
ity'd, for they had made a very ill Uſe of their Intereſts in the Duke, during 
is Greatneſs; but the other two were much lamented. Arundels Jury was 
ſhut up a whole Day and a Night; and thoſe who were for acquitting him, were 
compell'd by the Fury of the reſt; only that they might ſave their own Lives, 
and not beſtarv'd. Yane had done noble Services in the Wars, but carry'd him- 
ſelf with a Magnanimity that was too extravagant : 'They were all four con- 
demn'd, and Partridge and he were hang'd, and the other two were beheaded. 
As to the Duke himſelf, the Lord Chancellor Rich was now become a ſecret 
Friend to him; which was thus unhappily diſcover'd: He once went aſide at 
Council and wrote a Note, giving the Duke Notice of what was then in Agi- 
tation againſt him, and indors'd it only For the Duke, and ſent it to the 
Tower; but his Servant not having particular Directions, imagin'd it was for 
the old Duke of Norfolk, and not Somerſet, and carry'd it to him. This Duke, 
to make Northumberland his Friend, ſent it to him; upon which the Chancel- 
lor, underſtanding the Miſtake into which his Servant had fallen, prevented the 
Diſcovery, and went immediately to the King, and pretending ſome Indiſpoſi- 
tions deſir d to be diſcharg'd; and upon that he took his Bed, ſo that it ſeem'd 
too barbarous to proceed any further againſt him; only the Great Scal was taken 
from him, and was given to the Biſhop of E!y. 
Two Months had almoſt paſs'd between the Duke's Sentence of Condemna- 
tion and his Execution, in all which Time no one either did or could plead 
ſufficiently in his Favour; ſo that on the twenty ſecond Day of January, he was Hei brought 
brought to his Scaffold on Tower-Hill. His whole Deportment was very e Scaffold. 
compos'd, and agreeable to the melancholy Occaſion: He firſt kneel'd down and 
pray d, and then riſing up he made a Speech to the People, © Vindicating himſelf Hi-laf Speech 
from all ill Deſigns againſt the King or Government: He confeſs'd his private 
Sins, and acknowledg'd the Mercies of God in granting him ſuch Time for 
* Repentance : He declar'd he had acted ſincerely in all he did, in Matters of 
Religion, while he was in Power; and heartily rejoic'd for his being Inſtru— 
mental in ſo good a Work: Heexhorted the People to live ſuitably to the 
Doctrine receiv'd amongſt them; otherwiſe they were to expect ſignal Judg- 
© ments from Heaven. As he was proceeding, there was a prodigious Nolte 
heard, like the blowing up of ſome mighty Fabrick; which ſo extreamly ter- 
rity'd the People, that many ran away without knowing the Reaſon, Ar the 
| ſame 
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ſame Time Sir Anthony Brown came riding haſtily towards the Scaffold, which 
caus'd the People with the greateſt Acclamations to cry out, A Pardon, Par- 
don, God ſave the King! by which it was perceiv'd how dear he was to the 
People. But this proving a Miſtake, the Duke in a_compos'd Manner pro- 
cond in his Speech. © He declar'd his chearful Submiſſion to the Will of God, 
and defir'd them likewiſe to acquiefce in it: He earneſtly pray'd for the King 
and the Council, and exhorted the People to continue obedient to them: And 
© laſtly he ſincerely ask'd Forgiveneſs of all, whom at any Time he had offen- 

.».2Execution. © ded. Then taking leave of all about him, he undreſs'd himſelf for the Block, 
without any Change of Countenance : He continu'd calling Lord Jeſus ſave 
me! *till the Executioner ſever'd his Head from his Body. 

His Charater. Thus fell the Duke of Somerſet from the higheſt Places, Station and Titles 
in the Kingdom; a Perſon of extraordinary Virtues, of great Candor, and emi- 
nent Piety; who was always a Promoter of Juſtice, and a Patron of the O 
preſſed. He was really a better Captain than a Counſellor; and was too eaſie 
and open-hearted, to be ſo cautious, as ſuch Times, and ſuch Imployments re- 
quir'd.” It was generally believ'd, that all this Conſpiracy, for which he and 
the other four ſuffer'd, was only a Forgery ; all the other Accomplices were 
ſoon diſcharg'd, and Palmer, the chief Witneſs, became Northumberland's par- 
ticular Contident ; and the indiſcreet Words ſpoken by the Duke, and his ga- 
thering armed Men about him, was imputed to Palmer's Artitices, who had 
put him in Fear of his Life, and made him act and ſpeak thoſe Things, for 
which he loſt it. His four Friends did all end their Lives with the moſt ſo- 
lemn Proteſtations of their Innocence; and Yane added, That his Blood would 
make Northumberland's Pillow uneafie to him. The People, tho formerly 
diſguſted, were infinitely affected with this Execution, and many threw their 
Hankerchiefs into the Duke's Blood, to preſerve the Remembrance of him; and 
one Lady that met Northumberland, when he was led through the City inthe next 
Reign, thook her bloody Hankerchief at him, crying, Behold the Blood of that 
worthy Man, that good Uncle of that excellent King, which ſhed by thy ma- 
licious Practice, does now apparently revenge it ſelf on thee. His Innocence 
as to this Crime, made others to believe this Puniſhment to be more the Hand 
of Heaven; particularly for the Attainder of the Duke of Norfolk, and the 
Death of the Earl of Surry, occafion'd likewiſe by a Conſpiracy of their own 
Servants, in which he was thought to have been too active. It is hard to vin- 
dicate his ſacrilegious Attemps upon Churches and Biſhops Lands, which lay 
heavy upon him and his Family; but the frequent Remark made by modern 
Writers, that for that Reaſon he wanted a Heart to beg the Benefit of his Cler- 
gy, is founded upon a palpable Error. For in the Act by which he was con- 
demn'd, it was particularly provided that no Clergy ſhould be allow'd. 


AD. 3; th pious King Edward, tho very young, had liv'd to ſee the vio- *% 
1552. lent Deaths of his two Uncles, and was now in a great Meaſure thrown into the How 
Reg. 6. Hands of the aſpiring Duke of Northumberland, who was daily graſping at 5% 
4 new Sen Power, Wealth and Grandeur. And now a new Seſſion of Parliament being“ 
ef Parliament. inet, and finding that Tonſtall Biſhop of Durham was impriſon'd upon ſome 
treaſonable Suſpicions, he caſt his ambitious Eye upon his Honours and Reve- 
nues: He delign'd to ere& a great Principality for his Family in the North; 
and the Acceſſion of the TuriſF&ion of the County Palatine, lodg d in that See, 
ſeem'd ſo conſiderable, that to make way to it he reſolv'd to ruin the Biſhop ; 
who being a Man of Candor and Temper, tho' an Oppoſer of the Reformation, 
Cranmer ſtood up for him, and proteſted againſt a Bill of Attainder that was 
brought againſt him, by which he abſolutely loſt the Duke of Northumberland. 
Yet all the Popiſh Lords and Biſhops went along with it, and ſome Depoliti- 
ons being read amongſt them to juſtifie the Bill, it paſsd in that Houſe z but 
when the Bill was ſent to the Houſe of Commons, they reſolv'd to put a Stop to 
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that Way of condemning Men unheard. Therefore they ſent a Meſſage to the 
Lords, that he and his Accuſers might be heard Face to Face; which not be- 
ing done, they let the Bill fall. By theſe Indications, it appear'd that the 
Houſe of Commons had no great Affection for this powerful Duke; and many 
of them had been oblig d to the Duke of Somerſet : For which Reaſon it was 
reſolv'd to have a new Parliament; and this which had ſate almoſt five Years 
was diſſolv d on the fifteenth Day of April. 

But before this happen d, ſeveral conſiderable Acts were paſs'd: The firſt was The Common- 
to eſtabliſh the Common-Prayer Book as it was laſt amended; to which ouly rf 
one Earl, two Biſhops, and two Barons diſſented. By this the Book was ap- 

* pointed tobe receividin all Places of publick Worſhip from A//-hallows next; and 
the Biſhops were requir'd to proceed by the Cenſures of the Church, againſt ſuch as 
* did not come thither: They alſoauthoriz'd the Book of Ordinations, and enacted 
© the ſame Penalties againſt Offenders, that were in the Act for the former. Bool 
three Years before. Another Act paſs'd for the Marriage of the Clergy, with 
the Diſſent of four Earls and fix Barons, Declaring that whereas the former orber Ad., 
Act concerning it was only thought a Permiſſion of it, as ſome other unlaw- 
ful Things were conniv'd at; upon which the Wives and Children of the 
* Clergy were reproachfully treated, and the Word of God was not heard with 
due . therefore their Marriages were declar'd valid and good. An 
Act alſo paſs d, empowering Church-Wardens to gather Collections for the Poor, 
and the Biſhops to proceed againſt ſuch as refus d to contribute; which tho! it 
was a Bill that tax'd the People, yet had its firſt Riſe in the Houſe of Lords. 
The Biſhoprick of Weſtminſter was by an AR reunited to London, only the Col- 
legiate-Church was ſtill continu'd. As to Temporal Matters, a Bill concern- 
ing T reaſons paſs'd with little or no Oppoſition in the Houſe of Lords, but it was 
much oppos d by the Commons; for the multiplying of Treaſons was always 
eſteem'd a Severity in the Government. One Bill was rejected, but another was 
paſs'd, © If any call'd the King, or his Succeſſors, nam d in the Statute of the thirty 
fifth of Henry VIII. Heretick, Tyrant, or other approbrious Name, the firſt 
© Offence was Forfeiture of Goods, the ſecond a Premunire, and the third 
© Treaſon; but if done in Printing or Writing, the firſt Offence was Treaſon. 
© None were to be proſecuted for Words, but within three Months; and two 
© Witneſſes were made neceſſary, who ſhould aver their Depoſitions to the Par- 
© ty's Face. This laſt ſeems to relate to the Proceedings againſt the Duke of 
Somerſet, in which the Witneſſes did not appear, when many Times Inno- 
cence and Guilt diſcover themſelves, by the Party's being confronted. As to 
this Duke, a Bill was ſent to the Houſe of Commons, ſign'd by the King, re- 
aling the Settlement of his Eſtate, formerly made in Favour of his Children 
y his ſecond Wife, to exclude the Children by his firſt, fromm whom are de- 
ſcended the Seymours of Devonſhire, which ſome imputed to a Jcalouſie he 
had of his firſt Wife, and others aſcrib'd it to the Aſcendant the ſecond Wife 
had over him. But the Commons were very unwilling to vacate a Settlement 
confirm'd in Parliament, and ſo for tifteen Days it was debated : A new Bill 
was drawn up, which was much alter'd, but was not quite finiſh d till the Day 
before the Diſſolution of the Parliament. DM | 

In the mean Time the Convocation ſate and confirm'd the Articles of Religion The Ei 
that had been prepar'd the former Year; and thus was the Reformation of Wor- Reformation in 
ſhip and Doctrine now brought to ſuch Perfection, that ſince that Lime there“ N. 
have been very little Alterations made , in either. But another Branch of it 
was yet untiniſh'd, and was now under Conſultation, touching the Govern- 
ment of the Church, and the Rules of the Eccleſiattical Courts. Great Pains 
and Induſtry was ſhewn by the moſt eminent Men of the Nation, to bring theſe 
Matters to Perfection; and at length they reduc'd all ro a Method, and caſt the 
Work 1nto ay one Titles; which if put in Force and Practice, might have 
been of admirable Uſe to the Church: But the King's Death, and other Acci- 
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The Encreaſe great Deſign was now ſetled, that prov'd to be the Foundation of all that 


*f Trade. 


dents, put an End to that noble Deſign, which was never after reaſſum d. There 
were alſo at this Time Remedies under Conſideration, to correct thoſe Difor. 


nearly concern'd in this, that there was no great Hopes of a Redreſs, till the 
King ſhould come of Age, and by his Authority recover a competent Maintenance 
for the Clergy, out of the Hands of thoſe who had devour'd their Revenues, 
Both Heath and Day, the Biſhops of Worceſter and Chicheſter, were this Year 
depriv'd of their Biſhopricks, by a Court of Delegates that were all Lay-Men; 
but it does not appear, for what Offences they were ſo cenſur d. In every See, 
as it fell vacant, the beſt Manors were ſeiz d by ſuch voracious Courtiers, as 
had the Intereſt to procure the Grant of them. It was thought by many, that 
the Biſhops Sees were ſo . inrich d, that they could never be 
made poor enough; but ſuch Haſte and Heat was ſhown in pillaging them, that 
they were reduc'd to ſo low a Condition, that it was ſcarcely poſſible for a 
Biſhop to ſubſiſt in them. If what was thus taken had been converted to pious 
Uſes, and to the ſupplying the inferior Clergy, it had been ſome Mitigation 
of ſo heinous a Robbery : But their Lands were — 1 . ſnatch d up by Lay- 


Men, who thought of making no Compenſation to the Church, for the Reve- 
nues thus ſwallow'd by them. 


There was alſo at this Time a very ſtrict Enquiry made into the Accounts 


of all Miniſters and Agents, who had been employ'd in the former Part of the 
Reign; for it was believ'd that the Vifiters had embezell'd much of the Plate of 
the Churches; and theſe being the Creatures of the Duke of Somerſet, it caus4 
Northumberland to examine and proſecute them with the utmoſt Strictneſs and 
Hatred. But on none did the Storm break more ſeverely than the Lord Paget; 
who was not only fin d ſix thouſand Pounds, but was degraded from the Or- 
der of the Garter, with a particular Mark of Infamy on his Extraction; yet 
he was afterwards reſtor d to it with as great a Degree of Honour and Applauſe. 
He had been a conſtant Friend to the Duke of Somerſet, and that caus'd his 
Enemies to execute ſo ſevere a Revenge upon him. Northumberland was in- 
duſtriouſly preparing for a new Parliament, and being a Man of an inſolent 
Temper, as abject in Adverſity, as ſwell'd in Proſperity, he thought the higheſt 
Severity the only Way to oblige the Nation to comply with his Adminiſtra- 
tion; but this Method, tho' for ſome Time ſucceſsful, when he moſt needed 
its Support, turn'd violently upon his own Head: For nothing can ſo effectu- 
ally prevail with a free People as Juſtice and Clemency in the Government. 

In this Year the good King proceeded in paying his Debts, reforming the 
Coin, and other Ways that might make the Nation great and wealthy; and a 


Riches and Trade, that has fince that Time ſo much flouriſh'd in the Nation. 
Henry III. had been much ſupported in his Wars by the Aſſiſtance he got 
from the free Towns of Germany, in Recompence of which he gave them great 
Privileges in Eng/and; where they were form d into a Corporation, and liv'd in 
the Still. yard near London Bridge. They had ſometimes exceeded the Limits 
of their Charters, which were thereupon judg'd to be forfeited; but by great 
Preſents they purchas d new ones: They traded in a Body, and ruin d others 
by underſelling them; and by making Preſents at Court, or lending great Sums, 
they had the Government on their Side. Trade was now much increaſing, and 
Courts began to be more magnificent in Habits ; ſo that there was a greater 
Conſumption of Cloath in particular; than formerly. Antwerp and Ham- 
burg h, lying one near the Mouth of the Rhine, and the other at the Mouth of 
the Elbe, had then the chief Trade in theſe Parts of the World; and their 
Factors in the Stz/l-yard had all the Markets in England in their Hands, and 
ſet ſuch Prizes as they pleas'd both on what they imported or exported, and 
broke all other Merchants to ſuch a Degree, that in the laſt Year they ſhipp'd 
forty thouſand Cloths, when all the other Traders had not ſhipp'd above a 
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eleven hundred. Upon this the Merchant-Adventurers complain d of the Krill. 

yatd Men; and after ſeveral Hearings, it was Judg a that they had forfeited 

their Charter, and that their Company was diſſolv d: Nor could all the earneſt 
Application of the Hanſe Towns, ſeconded by the Emperor's own Interceſſion, 

ever procure them a new Charter. . 

About this Time, Cardan, the great Philoſopher of that Age, paſs'd through Cardan 1 En- 

England, as he return d from Scotland; where the Arch-Biſhop of St. Andrews gland. 

had ſent for him out of 1taly, to cure him of a Dropſie: In this he had great 

Succeſs; but being much converſant in Aſtrology and Magick, he told him, 

That tho he had ſav'd his Life, he could not — his Fate, which was 

to die upon a Gallows. He waited on King Edward as he return'd, who re- 

ceiv'd him with great Honour and Civility ; and Cardan was ſo charm'd with 

his mighty Knowledge and rare Qualities, that he always ſpoke of him as the 

moſt extraordinary Perſon he had ever ſeen: And after his Death, when Flat- 

tery could be no Advantage to him, he wrote a Character of him, in which 

for Learning, Parts and all Abilities, he repreſented him as a Miracle of 
Mankind. | 

To conclude this Year, there was a great and unexpected Turn of Affairs in . Affi of 

Germany. The Council was open'd at Trent, where the Emperor by means of Germany. 
the Spaniſh Biſhops, began ſo much to bear down the Power of the Court of 

Rome, that the Pope united himſelf to France, and refolv'd to break the 

Council on the firſt Occaſion, and in order to that the Legates ſuſpended it for 

two Years. At the ſame Time Maurice of Saxony, who was ſet up by the 

Emperor, form'd great Deſigns, ſet up for the Liberty of Germany and the Pro- 

teſtant Religion, and took Ausburgh and ſeveral other Towns. The King of 

France alſo fell in upon the Empire with a great Power, and made himſolf 

Maſter of Metz, Toul and Verdun, and was near gaining of Strasburgh; while 

the Emperor was ſo ſurpriz d and preſs d by Maurice, that he fled into 1:aly. 

Thus that very Army and Prince, that had been chiefly inſtrumental in the 

Ruin of the Empire, did now aſſert its Freedom; and the Emperor's great De- 

ſign on Germany was now ſo blaſted, that he could never after this put any 

Life into it: He was forc'd to diſcharge his Priſoners, call in his Proſcriptions, 

and by the Edict of Paſ/aw allow the tree Exerciſe of the Proteſtant Religion: 

And thus ended the Storm that had almoſt overwhelm'd the Princes of that 
Perſuaſion. The Emperor's Misfortunes increas'd upon him ; for againſt all 

Reaſon he beſieg d Merz in December, but after he had waſted his Army be- 

fore it, he was compell'd to raiſe the Siege. Upon that he retir'd into Han- 

ders, in ſuch Diſcontent, that for ſome Lime he would admit none to come 

near him. Here it was believ'd that he firſt form'd that Deſign, which ſome 

Years after he effected, of forſaking the World, and exchanging the Magni- 

ficence of a Court for the Retirement of a Monaſtery. As to the Council of 4 Account of 
Trent, we may diſmiſs the Subject with obſcrving, Ihat this Council had beer — of 
much deſird both by Princes and Biſhops, in hopes of compoſing the Diffe- 
rences of Religion, and reforming the Corrupt ions of Rome, which caus'd the 

Popes to be very apprehenſive of it: But ſuch was the Subtilty of the Legates, 

the Voices of the 1talian Biſhops, and the Diſſenſions of the European Princes, 

that it had Effects directly contrary to what all Sides expected. Ihe Breaches 

in Religion were now put paſt Reconciliation, by the poſitive Deciſions they 

made; the Abuſes of the Court of Rome were confirmd by the Provito's for 
the Privileges of the Apoſtolick See; and the World was fo cured of the Long- 

ings for a General Council, that none has been deſir d ſince that Time. | 

e are now arriv'd at the laſt and fatal Year of this young King's Life and A. D. 

Reign; and the firſt thing done was a Regulation of the Privy-Council, where 1 553. 
ſeveral Committees had proper Work aſligu d them, and Directions given them Res 

for their Conduct; of which there remains an exact Account corrected with * 
King Edward's own Hand. A new Parliament was alſo call d, the ſecond in 2 
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this Reign, which ſate the firſt of March; where a Motion was made for a Sub. 
ſidy of two Tenths, and two Fifteenths to be paid in two Years, which was 

ranted. At the paſling of the Bill, a great Debate aroſe in the Houſe of 
88 which ſeems to have been concerning the Preamble; for it con- 
tain'd a high Accuſation of the Duke of Somerſets Adminiſtration, which 
was promoted by the Duke of Northumberland's Party, to make the King ſen- 
{ible how well pleas d the Repreſentatives of the Nation were with his Fall, 
At this Time the Sons of the Nobility and Gentry had frequently Prebends 
given them, under a Pretext of following their Studies, and fitting themſelves 
tor Holy Orders ; which was like to be very P ejudicial to the Clergy, when 
ſo many Church Dignities were in Lay-Hands. Therefore the Bithops pro- 
cur'd a Bill to be raſ'd in the Houſe of Lords, that noone might hold ſuch, 
who was not either Prieſt or Deacon; but at the third Reading, it was thrown 
out by the Commons. Another Bill paſs'd for ſuppreſling the Biſhoprick of 
Durham, and erecting two new Sees, the one at Durham, and the other at 
Newcaſtle ; but tho the Secular Juriſdiction of that See was given to the Duke 
of Northumberland, yet the King's Death _ the further Progreſs of this 
Affair. Biſhop Tonſtall was depriv'd, as Heath and Day were, by a Court of 
Lay-Delegates, upon the Informations that had been brought againſt him of 
Miſpriſion of Treaſon, and was kept in the Tower till Queen Mary {et him at 
Liberty. At the End of the Parliament the King granted a general Pardon, 
and ſo diſſolv'd that Body on the laſt Day of March, after bur one Month's 
Seſſion. For it ſeems either the Duke of Northumberland was not pleas d 
with the Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, or that he was reſolv'd to call 
frequent Parliaments, and wholly to vary from the Meaſures of the Duke of 
Somerſet. 

Shortly after Viſiters were ſent out to examine what Plate was in ever 
Church, and to leave them one or two Chalices of Silver, with Linnen, for the 
Communion-Table and for Surplices, and to bring in all other Things of 
Value to the Treaſurer of the King's Houſhold, and to fell the reſt, and give 
it to the Poor. This was {till a new Rifling of Churches, by which it appear d 
ſome were reſoly'd not to deſiſt, till they had reduc'd them to a Primitive Po- 
verty, as well as the Reformers deſign'd to have rais d them to a Primitive Pu- 
rity. The King himſelf ſet his Hand to theſe Inſtructions; from which ſome 
have ſeverely inferr'd, That he was ill principled in himſelf, when at ſuch an 


Sickneſs, and ſo weak, that it is probable he ſet his Hand to every Thing ſent 
him by the Council, without anxiouſly examining the Contents of it. He had 
now contracted great Colds by violent Exerciſes, which in Januar) ſetled in- 
to a deep Cough; and all Medicines proving ineffectual, there was a ſtrong Su- 
ſpicion blown and ſpread over all Europe, that he was poiſon'd : But of that we 
nd no certain and convincing Proofs. 
During his Sickneſs, Biſhop Ridley preach'd before him, and took an Occa- 
ſion to launch out in the Subject of Charity, and the Obligations that lay on 
Men of high Condition to be eminent in Works of that Nature. This ſo ſen- 
fibly touch'd the pious King, that immediately after Sermon he ſent for the 
good Biſhop; and commanding him to fit down and be cover'd, he reſum d moſt 
of the Heads of the Sermon, and declar'd, That he look'd upon himſelf, in his 
Station, to be principally concern d in it; deſiring, as he had already given him 
the Exhortation in general, to direct him how to perform his Duty in that 
Particular. The Biſhop, aſtoniſh'd and over joy d at the generous Tendernels 
of ſo young a Prince, broke out into Tears and Tranſports to find ſuch noble 
Inclinations; and told him he muſt take time to conſult with the Lord Mayor 
and Court of Aldermen about a Matter of that Importance; upon which the 
King wrote by him to them to conſult ſpeedily how the Poor ſhould be reliev d. 
After ſome Conſideration, the Biſhop brought the King a Scheme of ſeveral 
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Foundations, one for the Sick and Wounded, another for ſuch as were wilfully 
Idle or Mad, and a third for Orphans. Upon which he made ſeveral muniti- His noble Tun. 
cent Endowments, St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital for the Firſt, his Palace at Bride- H. 
well for the Second, and Chriſt-Church near Newgate for the Third; and al- 
ſo he enlarg d the Grant he made the former Year, for St. Thomas's Hoſpital 
in Southwark. And when he ſet his Hand to theſe Foundations, which was 
done upon the twenty ſixth Day of June, he heartily thank'd God for pro- 
longing his Life, till he had finiſh'd that good Deſign. Theſe Houſes, by 
ood Government, and the Charities of others, continu'd to be ſo uſeful, and 
—— ſo well endow'd, that now they may be reckon d among the nobleſt 
Foundations in Europe. 
Before theſe were compleated, ſeveral Marriages were at once ſolemniz d 
by means of the Duke of Northumberland : The Duke of Suffolk had only 
three Daughters, the eldeſt of whom was marry'd to the Lord Guilford 
Dudley, younger Son to Northumberland, the ſecond to the Earl of Pem- 
broke's Son, and the third, who was crooked, to one Keys the King's Groom- 
Porter; and Northumberland to ſtrengthen his Family alſo marry'd his 
own two Daughters, the one to Sir Henry Sidney, and the other to the Earl of 
Huntington's eldeſt Son. Theſe Marriages at this Time were much obſerv'd; 
and the People were highly inflam'd againſt the inſolent Duke, for it was ge- 
nerally reported, that he was Sacriticing the King to his own extravagant Am- 
bition. He ſeem'd little to regard their Cenſures, but conſtantly attending the 
languiſhing King, he refolv'd to improve all the Apprehenſions he had con- 
cerning Religion, to the Advantage of his Son's Wife the Lady Jane Gray. 
The King was caſily perſuaded to order the Judges and his learned Council to Fe « ogg 
put ſome Articles, which he had ſign d for the Succeſſion of the Crown, into 77 1 
the common Form of Law. They anſwer'd, That the Succeſſion being already the lady Jane 
ſetled by Att of Parliament, it could not be alter'd by any other Power ; yer CS. 
{till the King requir'd them to perform what he had commanded. The next — 
Time they came to the Council, they further declared, That it was made Trea- 
ſon to change the Succeſſion by any Att paſs'd in this Reign, ſo they could not 
concern themſelves in it. Montague was Chief Juſtice, and ſpoke in the Name 
of the reſt; upon which Northumberland flew into a violent Paſſion againſt 
him, and call'd him Traitor, for not obeying the King's Commands; the com- 
mon Language of an Arbitrary Miniſter who acts againſt Law. But the Judges 
were not ſhaken by his Threatnings ; and when they were again brought be- 
fore the King, who ſharply rebuk d them for their Delays, they ſaid, 7 hat all 
they could do would be of no Force without a Parliament. Upon which the 
King ſaid, He would call a Parliament ſhortly, and have it ratify'd there; 
and requir'd them to do it in the beſt Manner they could. At laſt Montag ue 
deſir d that they might have a Pardon, for what they were to do; and that be- 
ing granted, all the Judges, except Goſnald and Hales, agreed to ſign the Pa- 
tent, and deliver'd their Opinions, That the Lord Chancellor might put the For which - 
Seal, and then it would be good in Law: Yet Goſnald was at laſt prevail'd up- nn. 
on to ſign it, ſo Hales was the only Man who intirely ſtood out; who tho 
he was a zealous Proteſtant, yet would not give his Opinion againſt his Conſci- 
ence _ any Conſiderations whatſoever. The Privy-Counſellors were next 
requir'd to ſet their Hands to it : Cecil, in a Relation he wrote of this Tranſ- 
action, ſays, That hearing ſome of the Judges declare ſo poſitively, that it 
was againſt Law, he retus'd to ſet his Hand to it as a Privy-Counſcllor, but 
ſign d it only as a Witneſs to the King's Subſcription. Cranmer long ſtood out, 
he came not to the Council when it was paſs'd there, and refus d to conſent 
when he was urg d to it; for he ſaid, He would never be concern d in the diſ- 
mbheriting his late Maſter's Daughters. But the dying young King was at 
laſt ſet upon him, and being aſſur d by the beſt Lawyers That he might legally 
| Subſcribe, 
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Subſcribe, he was prevail d upon by Importunity, and the threatning Proſpects 
of Religion. 


to the Will of God, and ſeem'd pleas'd at the gradual Approaches of Death: 
only the Conſideration of Religion and the Church ſenſibly touch'd him, and 
upon that account he ſaid; He was deſirous of Life. When the Phyſicians be- 
4 to deſpair of his Recovery, a confident Woman undertook his Cure, and 


found him; all which increas'd the Jealouſie of the Duke of Northumberland 
who had introduc d her, and remov'd his Phyſicians. At laſt to crown all his 
Detigns, he procur'd the King to write to his Siſters to deſire them to come 
and divert him in his Sickneſs ; and the Buſineſs of the Exclufion had been car- 


The King's laſt Journey. Shortly after he felt Death nearly approaching, and prepar'd himſelf 


Hours. 


* 


Hi: Death. 


Hi: Charatley. 


The Corrupti- 
ons of the Nav 
tion. 


In the whole Courſe of the King's Sickneſs, he expreſs d a great Submiſſion 
e was put into her Hands; but ſhe left him in a worſe Condition than ſhe 


ry'd ſo ſecretly, that they apprehending no Danger, had already begun their 


for it after the moſt ſolemn and devout Manner. His whole Exerciſe was in 
ſhort Prayers and Ejaculations ; and a few Moments before his Death he was 
heard, with the utmoſt Reſignation to pray — That God would deliver 
him out of this miſerable and wretched Life : He committed his Spirit to 
him, and interceded very fervently for his Subjects, that God would preſerye 
England from Popery, and maintain his true Religion amongſt them. Seeing 
ſome about him, he ſeem'd concern'd that they were ſo near, and had heard 
him ; but then with a ſmiling Countenance he ſaid, He had been praying to 
God. Soon after, the Pangs of Death coming upon him, he ſaid to Sir Henry 
Sidney, who tenderly embrac'd him in his Arms, I am faint, Lord have Mercy 
on me, and receive my Spirit! And thus calmly breath'd out his pious Soul, 
upon the fixth Day of Zu, in the ſixteenth Year of his Age, after a moſt 
Religious Reign of fix Years, five Months, and nine Days. 

Concerning the Perſonage of this admirable young Prince, he was of a ſtrait 
and well-proportion'd Body, of a ſweet and beautiful Aſpect, eſpecially in his 
Eyes, which ſcem'd to have a ſtarry Livelineſs and Luſtre in them. As there 
was a great Vivacity in his Looks, ſo the Beauties and Perfections of his Mind 
were incowparable for his Age. He was not only learned in the Tongues, 
and the Liberal Sciences, but was well skill'd in the State of his Kingdom: 
He kept a Table-Book, in which he had writ the Characters of all the eminent 
Men in the Nation; he ſtudy d Fortification, underſtood the Mint, and knew 
all the Ports, Havens and Harbours in his Dominions, with the Depth of the 
Water and Way of Acceſs to them. He was ſo well vers d in Foreign Affairs, 
that the Ambaſſadors that were ſent into England, publiſh'd extraordinary 
Things of him in all the Courts of Europe. He had great Quickneſs of Ap- 
prehenſion, but being diffident of his Memory, he took Notes of every mate- 
rial Thing he heard, in Greek Characters, which he afterwards copy d out fair 
in the Journal he kept. His Virtues were admirable, being truly juſt and mer- 
citul in his Diſpoſition; and taking ſpecial Care of the Petitions that were 
given him by the poor and oppreſs'd. But his pious Zeal for Religion crown 
all the reſt ; which did not proceed from an angry Heat, but from a true Ten- 
derneſs of Conſcience, founded on the Love of God, and his Fellow-Creatures. 
Theſe extraordinary Qualities, adorn'd with a charming Sweetneſs and Affa- 
bility, made him univerſally belov'd by all his People. Some call'd him their 
Joſias, others Edward the Saint, and others the Phenix that roſe out of his 
Mother's Aſhes; and all concluded that the Sins of England mult have been 
very great, fince they provok'd God to ſnatch away ſo fignal a Bleſling from 
the Nation. As to the Reign it ſelf it was generally weak and tumultuous, 
defam'd by Sacrilege, and diſtracted by Parties and Factions. Great Com- 
plaints were made by good Men of the Vices of this Time, which were grown 


ſo common, that many Men became Strangers to all Shame. Luxury, oo 
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ſion, and a Hatred to Religion had ayer-rug the higher Rank of the People, 
who countenanc d the Reformation 8 to rob the Au: by which and 
their other Practices, they became a Scandal to ſo * Work. Such open 
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From the Death of King Edward the Sixth, to the 


Death of Queen Elizabeth. 


Containing the Space of above 49 Tears. 


SECT. I 
The Reign of Queen M AR Y the Fire 


Containing 5 Tears, 4 Months, and 11 Days. 
I. 


was an inſuperable Diſadvantage, the Members of that Government became *. 
ſtill more relax'd and disjointed; all which were Divine Judgments due to the 
Sins and Corruptions of the People. But before the Time came, that God 
was pleas'd to reſtore the Glory of a degenerate Nation, he thought fit to pu- 
niſh 1t with a Reign more calamitous and diſhonourable than the worſt Years 
of the two laſt; which was unfortunately introduc'd by an Interregnum, and 
the ſetting up a popular, but unexpected Title. For by King Edward's Death, 
according to King Henry's Will and an A of Parliament, the Crown devolv'd 
upon his eldeſt Siſter Mary; who was now in her Way to London, in Obedi- 
ence to the Letter written to her to come and viſit her Brother in his Sickneſs. 
She was come within half a Day's Journey of the Court, when ſhe receiv'd pri- 
vate Advice from the Earl of Arundel that her Brother was dead, and what was 
done concerning the Lady Jane's Succeſſion; and likewiſe that the King's 
Death was conceal'd, with a Deſign to enſnare her before ſhe knew of it; and 


'therefore he advis'd her to retire. At firſt ſhe was at a great Loſs, but re- 


collecting that the Duke of Northumberland was much hated in Norfolk, for 
the great Slaughter he had made of Ker's People in the laſt Reign, ſhe therefore 


choſe to go that way to the Caſtle of Framingham in Suffolk: Which Place being of 
4 Strength, 


HE mighty Changes and violent Oppoſitions made in the Reign of . 
the late King Henry, caus d the Engliſh Government to be much &.. 
weaken'd and diſunited; and in his Son's Reign, whoſe Minority 32, 
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Strength, and not far from the Seca, if her Deligns ſhould miſcarry, ſhe might 
have an Opportunity from thence to fly over to the Emperor, who was then in 


Flanders. 


But before ſhe arriv'd there, ſhe wrote on the ninth of July to the Council, 
and let them know She underſtood that her Brother was. dead, by which ſhe was 
to ſucceed to the Crown, but was ſurpris d ſhe had no Account from them: She 
was ſenſible in what Conſultations they were ingag d; but ſhe was willing to 
pardon all that was tranſatted, to ſuch as would return to their Duty, and 
proclaim her Title to the Crown. Upon this Letter, they found the King's 
Death could be no longer conceal'd ; therefore the Dukes of Suffolk and Nor- 


thimberland repaird to Durham Houſe, where the Lady Fane lodg'd, and 
acknowledg'd her for their Soveraign Queen. As ſhe had a molt tender 
Affection for the King, ſo his Death was a great Affliction to her; and the 
new Proſpe& of a Crown, rather increas'd than dimin1{h'd her Sorrow. She was 
4 Lady that ſeem d born to the higheſt Fortunes; and being fixteen Years of 
Age, had all the Excellencies and Perfections both of Body and Mind. Her 
Tutor was Doctor Elmer, from whom ſhe learn'd the Latin and Greek Tongues 
to a mighty Perfection: And delighting much in Study, ſhe imbib'd the Pre- 
cepts of true Morality ſo early, that as ſhe was not tainted with the Levities, 
not to ſay Vices of thoſe of her Age and Condition, ſo ſhe attain'd to the 


Practice of the higheſt Notions of Philolophy. Roger A/cham, Tutor to the 


Princeſs Elizabeth, coming to wait on her at her Father's Houſe in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, found her reading P/ato's Works in Greek, while the reſt of the Family 
were hunting in the Park, he ask'd her, How ſbe could be abſent from ſuch 
pleaſant Diverſions? She anſwer d, The Pleaſures of the Park were but Sha- 
dows towhat ſhe had been in reading Plato's Phedon; and added, That ſheefteem'd 
it one of the greateſt Bleſſings God had given her, That fhe had ſharp Parents 
and a gentle Schoolmaſter, which made her delight ſo much in her Studies. She 
read the Scriptures much, and had attain d great Knowledge in Divinity; and yet 
with all theſe Advantages of Birth and Parts, ſhe was ſo humble, ſo gentle, and 
pious, that ſhe charm'd all Perſons that knew her, and none more than the late 
King, who was about the ſame Age, and with all his Abilities was judg'd infe- 
rior to her in Learning, In thoſe ſudden Turns of her Condition, as the was 
not exalted at the View of a Throne; ſo ſhe was as little dejected, when her 
Palace was made her Priſon. The only Paſſion ſhe ſhew'd was that of the no- 
bleſt Kind, in the Concern the expreſs'd for her Father and Husband, who fell 


with her, and ſeemingly on her Account, tho? really Northumberland's Am- 


bition, and her Father's Weakneſs ruin'd her. When the Crown was firſt 
offer'd by them, the rejected it, declaring, She knew, that of Right it belong'd 
70 the late King's Siſters, and ſo ſhe could not with a good Conſcience aſſume 
it. But it was told her, That both the Fudges and Privy-Counſellors had de- 
clad, that it fell to her according to Law; which being join d with the Im- 
portunities of her Husband, who had more of his Father's Temper, than of her 
Philoſophy, caus d her at laſt to ſubmit. 


The Council 


ſets up the La. 
dy Janc Gray. 


Hy Charadter, 


Upon this, Orders were given for proclaiming her Queen the next Day; and de i, pro- 
the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, with twenty more of the Nobility and Privy- _—_ 


Council, ſet their Hands to a Letter written to the Princeſs Mary, letting her 
know, That Queen Jane was now their Soveraign, according to the ancient 
Laws of the Land, and the late King's Letters Patents ; and that the Mar- 
riage between her Father and Mother was declar'd null by the Laws of God 
and Man: Therefore they requir'd her to recede from her Pretenſions, and ſitb<. 
mit to the preſent Eſtabliſhment ;, Agen, That if ſhe ſbe wd her ſelf obedi- 
ent, they would be all ready to do her any Service that was conſiſtent with 
their Duties. On the following Day they proclaim'd Queen Fane; in which 
Proclamation they ſet forth, That the late King had by Patent excluded both 
© his Siſters, who had been illegitimated by Sentences pals'd in the Eccleſiaſtical 
Keeee Courts, 
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Courts, and confirm'd in Parliament; and at beſt they were only his Siſters 
by the half Blood, and ſo not inheritable by the Laws of England. There 
vas alſo cauſe to fear, that they might marry Strangers, and change the Laws, 
and ſubje& the Nation to the Tyranny of the See of Rome. Next to them 
the Crown fell to the Dutcheſs of Sufalk; and it was provided, that if ſhe 
* ſhould have no Sons, when the King dy d, the Crown ſhould devolve on her 
Daughter, who was born and marry'd in the Kingdom: Upon which they 
« aſſerted her Right, as ſhe promis d to maintain the true Religion, and the 
„Laus of the Land. When this was proclaim'd, great Multitudes were ga- 
ther'd to hear it; but there were very few that ſhouted with the Acclamations 
ordinary on this Occaſion. And whereas a Vintner's Boy expreſs'd ſome Scorn, 
when he heard the Proclamation, he was the next Day ſet in a Pillory, and 
had his Ears nail'd to it; while a Herald in his Coat read the Nature of his 
Offence to the People, who were call'd together by the Sound of Trumpets. 
arious Cen- Upon this Proclamation the People were in great Diſtractions, and variety 
ſure: upon it. of Cenſures and Opinions paſs d upon it. Thoſe who look d upon the King of 
England's Power to proceed immediately from God, ſaid it muſt deſcend only 
by Inheritance; and fince the King's Siſters were under Sentences of Illegitima- 
tion, it ought to deſcend to the young Queen of Scotland, who was the next 
Heir. Others ſaid, that tho' a Prince were nam'd immediately by God, yet 
upon great Reaſons he might alter the Succeſſion from its uſual Courſe, as Da- 
vid preferr'd Solomon to Adonijah : But it was ſaid this did not belong to the 
Kings of England, whoſe Rights and Prerogatives did not ariſe from any Di- 
vine Defignation, but from a long Poſſeſſion and the Laws of the Land; there- 
fore as the King could by Law limit the Prerogative, ſo he could likewiſe 
limit the Succeſſion of the Crown; which had been the Opinion of Sir Do- 
mas More. Others alledg'd Charles Brandon's Iſſue by the French Queen to be 
illegitimate, upon a Suppoſition of a prior Marriage with one Mortimer. 
Others IT if the Right of Blood could not be cut off, why was the 
Scotch Queen excluded? Then as to half Blood, it was ſaid to be only a Rule 
in Law for private Families, which did not extend to the Crown. The Power 
of limiting the Succeſſion by Patent or Teſtament was ſaid to be only a Perſo- 
nal Truſt in King Henry VIII. and that it did not deſcend to his Heirs, ſo that 
King Edward's Patents were thought to be of no Force. Then the Severity 
againſt the Vintner's Boy in the beginning of a dubious Title, was thought a 
great Error in Policy; it being a well grounded Maxim, That all Govern- 
ments ought to begin with Acts of Clemency, and to affect the Love rather 
than the Fear of the People. And Northumberland Proceeding againſt the 
late Protector, by a foul Conſpiracy, and the Suſpicions he lay under of being 
the Author of the late King's untimely Death, begot a violent Averſion in the 
People to him; which much diſpos'd them to ſet up the Princeſs Mary. 

Queen Fane was proclaim'd in many Towns near London, yet the People 
were generally running to the Princeſs Mary, who now at Framingham Caſtle 
Many repair to declar'd her ſelf Queen of England. Many from Norfolk repair d to her, and 
the Princeſs a greater Body of Suffolk Gentlemen and others gather d about her, who were 
* all for the Reformation. They urg d her to declare whether ſhe would alter 
the Religion eſtabliſh'd by the late King's Reign; to whom ſhe gave full and 
ſolemn Aſſurances, That ſhe would make no Innovation or Change, but would 
be ſatisfy'd with the private Exerciſe of her own Religion. Upon which they 
were poſſeſs d with ſuch a firm Belief of her Sincerity, that they reſolv'd to 
hazard their Lives and Eſtates in the Cauſe of one, who had given them ſuch 
faithful Promiſes. The Earls of Bath and Suſſex raisd Forces, and join'd 
with her; as likewiſe did the Sons of the Lord Wharton and Mordant, with 
many others. When the Council heard of this, they ſent the Earl of Huntins- 
tons Brother to raiſe Men in Buckinghamſhire, and then to join the Forces 
that ſhould be ſent from London to New-Markes, The Duke of thy = 
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land, as the moſt valiant and ſafe Commander, was order'd to be General of 
the Army; but he was much confounded and diſtracted in his Thoughts. He 
found it of equal Importance to preſerve London and the Privy-Counlellors in 
a ſteady Fidelity, as to conduct the Army with Exactneſs; and a Nitcarri.oe 
of either of theſe was ſure to be fatal to him. So that he could ſcarcely re- 
ſolve in what Manner to proceed; he wanted a Man of Firmneſs and Spirit to 
leave behind him; and yet it was abſolutely neceſſary at once to diſſipate the 
Forces that were daily increafing about Queen Mary. Queen Zare and the 
Council were by his Means remov'd to the Tower, not only (or State, accord- 
ing to the Cuſtom of former Princes, but alſo for Sccurity; for here the Coun- 
cil were under Commmand, and in effe& Priſoners. He could do no more, but 
lay a ſtrict Charge on the Council, to adhere firmly to Queen Jane's Intereſts ; 
and ſo he march d out of London on the fourteenth Day of Fu!y with fix thou. Northumber- 
ſand Foot, and two thouſand Horſe. But as he rod through the Strects, tho — 42 
there were great Crouds of Spectators, no one cry d out to with him Succeſs; 
which gave a melancholy Indication how ill they were affected to him. 
In the mean Time the Council us'd all Methods tor their own Security, and 

ve the Emperor Notice of the Lady Jane's Succeſſion, and complain'd of the 
Diſturbance that was rais'd by the other Competitor, and that his Ambaſſador 
had too officiouſly intermedled in their Affairs; but the Emperor would not 
ſo much as receive their Letters. Biſhop Nidley was appointed to preach upon 
Queen Janes Title, and to animate the People againſt Queen Mary; which 
he too raſhly obey'd. At the ſame Time Northumberland being at Cam- 
bridge, where he was both Chancellor and Steward, caus'd the Vice-Chancel- 
lor to preach to the ſame Purpoſe; but he kept to ſuch general Terms, that no 
great Offence was given. By this Time Queen Mary had caus'd her ſelf to be 
proclaim'd at Norwich; and ſent Letters all over England, requiring the Peers, 
and others of Quality, to come to her Aſſiſtance. Some Ships had been ſent * i. 
to lye on that Coaſt for intercepting her, if ſhe ſhould fly away ; but thoſe who 
commanded them were ſo manag'd, that inſtead of acting againſt her, they 
declar'd for her. Sir Edward Haſtings having rais'd tour thouſand Men in 
Buckinghamfbire, inſtead of joining the Duke of Northumberland, went over 
with them into her Service; and her Forces daily increating, the was proclzim'd 
Queen in ſeveral Counties. All which made the Privy-Conncil now to [ce 
their Danger, and to contrive how to free themſelves: Ihe Earl of Arundel 
hated the Duke of Northumberland; the Marquels of Wincheſter was dextirous 
in ſhifting Sides for his Advantage; the Earl of Pemvrote's Son had marry'd 
Queen Jane's Siſter, which made him think it neceſlary to provide for his 
own Safety by a ſpeedy Turn; and to theſe many others were join d. They now 
pretended that it was neceſſary to give an Audience to the foreign Ambaſſa- 
dors, who would not receive it in the Tower; and the Earl ot *Pembroke's 
Houſe was fix d upon, he being leaſt ſuſpected. They alſo reported it was ne- 
ceſſary to treat with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, for ſending more Forces 
to the Duke of Northumberland, concerning which he had very earneſtly 
| writ to them. But as ſoon as they were got out, the Earl of Arundel prels d 
them to declare for Queen Mary; laying open all the Crueltics of Northum- 
berland, under whoſe Tyranny they muſt reſolve to be enſlav'd, if they did 
not now ſhake it off. Upon this they ſent for the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
and eaſily perſuaded them to concur with them; and fo they went immediately 
to Cheapſide, and proclaim'd Queen Mary on the nincteenth Day of July, and ge i pro. 
from thence they repair'd to St. Pauls, where Te Deum was ſung. They dams a = 
ſent next to the Lower, requiring the Duke of Sufolk ro quit the Government Cen. 
of that Place, and the Lady Jane to lay down the Title of Queen; to which 
ſhe ſubmitted with as much Greatneſs of Mind, as her Father did with Ab- 
jeAneſs of Spirit. They alſo ſent Orders to Norihumverland to diſiniſs his 
Forces, and to obey Queen Mary; and the Earl of Arundel and the Lord Paget 


Eecee 2 . were 
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were ſent tb carry — 4 News to her, who ſtill continu'd at Framing ham 
The End of Caſtle. And thus ended the Reign of Queen Jane, which continu'd .no longer 


— 4 habe than nine Days. She in no manner conſented either to the Receiving, or 


upon one, as ſhe did upon the other. 
When the Duke of Northumberland heard of this Turn of Affairs, he re- 
ſolv'd to ſwim with the Stream, and without ſtaying for Orders, he diſcharg d 
his Forces, and went to the Market-Place at Cambridge, and proclaim'd the 
Queen, throwing his own Hat up for Joy, and crying God ſave Queen Mary ! 
But this would not ſecure him; for the next Morning the Earl of Arundel 
came from the Queen to arreſt him; and when he was brought to him, he ſunk 
at once, and fell proſtrate at his Feet to beg his Favour, as it is uſual with a 
Mind ſwell'd with Ambition, which out of meaſure turns inſolent or abject, 
Nortbumber- with the various Changes of Fortune. He, and three of his Sons, and 
— Sir Thomas Palmer, who was his wicked Inſtrument againſt the Duke of So- 
merſet, were all ſent Priſoners to the Tower. And now all the People went 
to implore the Queen's Favour, and Biſhop Ridley among the reſt ; but he was 
{cnt to the Tower; for ſhe was both offended with him for his Sermon, and 
reſolv'd to reſtore Bonner again to the See of London. Some of the Judges, 
and ſeveral Noblemen were alſo ſent thither, among the reſt the Duke of 
Suffolk. But three Days after the laſt was ſet at Liberty; for he being a 
weak Man, and not very dangerous to the State, was fix d upon as the firſt 
Inſtance of the Queen's Clemency at her Acceſſion to the Throne. As the 
Queen came towards London ſhe was met on the Way by her Siſter Eigabeth, 
with a thouſand Horſe, who came to ſhew their Zeal to maintain both their 
Auer MY Titles, which in the late Conteſt had been fo cloſely ally d. She made her 
ter dodo. Entry into London with extraordinary Pomp and Solemnity; and coming to 
the Tower, ſhe gave Liberty to ſeveral conſiderable Perſons, as the old Duke 
of Norfolk, who hadbeen almoſt ſeven Years Priſoner; Biſhop Gardiner, who 
had been five Years there; the Dutcheſs of Somerſet, who had been kept there 
near two Years; and the Lord Courtney, Son to the Marqueſs of Exeter, who 
had been detain'd fifteen Years, ever ſince his Father's Attainder. So now ſhe 
was peaceably ſetled in the Throne, without any Effuſion of Blood; having 
broke through a Confederacy againſt her, which ſeem d to be ſo ſtrong, that if 


the chief Head of it had not been univerſally odious to the Nation, it could 
not have been ſo caſily diſſipated. 


4 II. Queen Mary was thirty ſeven Years of Age when ſhe came to the {i 
E Crown; being a Lady of great Virtues, and ſtri& in her Religion even to Su- — 

553: perſtition. Her Temper was generous, but much corrupted by Melancholy, 2. 
Reg. 1. which was partly natural to her, but much encreas'd by the crols Accidents of © 


her Life, both before and after her Advancement; ſo that ſhe became ſower 
3 and ſplenatick, and had too much of the Spaniſs Moroſeneſs. She adher d ſo 
viour. reſolutely to her Mother's Intereſts, that it was believ'd her Father once de- 
ſign'd to have taken her Life: Upon which her Mother wrote a very devout 

Letter to her, charging her to truſt in God, and keep her ſelf pure, and to 

N obey the King in all things, except in Matters of Religion; and ſent her two 
Books in Latin for her Entertainment, St. Jerom s Epiſtles, and a Book of 

the Life of Chriſt. The King's Diſpleaſure was then ſo great, that neither 

the Duke of Norfolk,. nor Gardiner, durſt venture to intercede for her: Cran- 

mer was the only Man that would hazard himſelf, and did it ſo effectually as 

intirely to prevail with the King. But after her Mother's Death, ſhe hearken'd 

to other Councils; ſo that upon Anne Bolen's Fall ſhe made a full Submiſſion to 

him, as was formerly mention d. She alſo in many Letters, whichſhe wrote both 

to her Father and to Cromwell, ſolemnly proteſted great Sorrow for her for- 

mer 


the Poſſeſſing of her imaginary Kingdoms; but having always fear d there ſtood ' 
a Scaffold ſecretly behind the Throne, ſhe was as well prepar'd to act her Part 
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mer Obſtinacy, and declar d. That ſhe put her Soul into his Hands, and that 
her Conſcience ſhould be always directed by him : And being ask'd what her 
Opinion was concerning Pilgrimages, Purgatory and Relicks, ſhe anfwer'd, 
That ſbe had no Opinion, but ſuch as ſhe r:ceiv'd from the Ring, who had 
her whole Heart in his Keeping and might imprint upon it, in theſe and all 
other Matters, whatever his meſtimable Virtue, exalied Wiſdom, and excel. 
lent Learning ſhould think convenient for her. So perfectly had ſhe learn'd 
the Stile, that ſhe knew was moſt acceptable to her Father. After that, ſhe 
was in all Points obedient to him; and during her Brother's Reign, the only 
pleaded for that way. of Worſhip, that was in uſe at her Father's Death. 

But now being come to the Crown, notwithſtanding her Promiſes to the %, fene 
Sof/otk Gentlemen to ſtand by her Brother's Religion, neither that, nor her De. 
Father's could ſatisfie her; yet when ſhe thought where to fix, the was di- 
ſtrated between two different Schemes that were preſented to her. Gardiner, 
and all that had comply'd in the former Times, mov d, That at firſt ſhe ſhould 
bring all Things back to the ſame State they had been fix d, when her Father 
dy'd; and after that by eaſie and regular Steps ſhe might again return to a 
full Obedience to the Sce of Rome. But ſhe her ſelf was more inclind to re- 
turn immediately. into the Boſom of the Romiſb Church; and the thought ſhe 
could not any other way be legitimated, but in this ſhe was in danger of pro- 
ceeding too haſtily. Gardiner finding that Political Maxims made no great Ini ip Gardi- 
12 upon her, and that he was eſteem d by her as a ſubtle temporizing wer, C. 

an, addreſsd himſelf to the Emperor, who better underſtood Government 
and Mankind; and undertook, that if he would procure him to be Chancellor, 
he would ſo manage Affairs, that in a ſhort Time he would effect all things to 
the Queen's Deſire; and that there was no Danger but in her making too large 
Steps, and being ſo much govern'd by Italian Councils: For he underſtood 
that ſhe had already ſent for Cardinal Pool. The People had a ſtrong Averſion 
to the Papal Authority, and the Nobility and Gentry were apprchenſive of 
loſing the Abby-Lands; therefore it was neceſſary gradually and tlowly to 
remove thoſe Prejudices. He alſo aſſur d the Emperor, That he would zea- 
louſly ſerve all his Intereſts, and ſhew'd him how neceilary it was to ſtop the 
coming of Cardinal Pool, who ſtood attainted by Act of Parliament; and in 
this he was the more urgent, becauſe he knew the Cardinal hated him. The 
Emperor upon this wrote ſo effectually to the Queen to depend upon Gardiner's 
Counſels, that on the thirteenth of Auguſt he was made Lord Chancellor, and ½ „ wave 
the Conduct of Affairs put chiefly into his Hands. The old Duke of Norfolk Lord Chan- 
was alſo much regarded by the Queen, who being now at liberty, alledg'd that _ 
he was never truly Attainted, and that it was no legal Act tha had paſs d 
againſt him; by which Plea he recover d his Eſtate, and all the Grants that 
had been made out of it, were declar d void at Common Law. 

He was made Lord High-Steward for the Trial of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, with his Son the Earl of Warwick, and the Marqueſs of Northamp- 
ton. All that they pleaded for themſelves lay in two Points; the one was, 

Whether any thing acted by Order of Council, and the Authority of the Great The Trials of 
Seal, could be Treaſon ? The other was, Whether ſuch as were as guilty as 223 
themſelves, could ſit and judge them? The Judges anſwer d, That the Great yy 
Seal, or Privy-Council of one that was not lawful Queen, could give no Au- 

thority, nor Indemnity : And, That all Peers who were not convicted by Re- 

cord, might gall Judge them. Thele Points being determin'd againſt them, 

they pleaded Guiliy, and ſubmitted to the Queen's Mercy; ſo Sentence paſs'd 

upon them: And the next Day Sir John Gates, Sir Thomas Palmer, and ſome 

others, were try'd and condemn'd: But of all theſe, it was reſolv'd, that only 
Northumberland, Gates and Palmer ſhould ſuffer. Biſhop Heath was ap- 

pointed to attend on Northumberland, and to prepare him for Death: He then 

profeſs d He had always been of the old Religion in his Heart, and had com- 
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ply'd againſt his Conſtience ; but whether it was true, or ſpoken in Hopes of 
Life, as it cannot be certainly known, ſo it ſhews he had but little Religion, 
either in his Life, or at his Death. But he was a Man of ſuch a high Temper, 
that it was reſolv'd to put him out of a Capacity of revenging himſelf upon his 
They are be- Enemies : So on the twenty ſecond of Auguſt, he and the other two were be- 
beaded. headed. There paſt ſome Expoſtulations between him and Gates, each accu- 
ſing the other as the Author of their Ruin; but they were ſeemingly recon- 
cil'd, and profeſs'd they forgave one another. The Duke made a long Speech, 
confeſſing his former ill Life, and 3 of the Sentence againſt him; © He 
© exhorted the People to ſtand to the Religion of their Anceſtors, and to reject 
« all Novel ies, and to drive the Preachers of them out of the Nation; and de- 
« clar'd he had temporiz'd againſt his Conſcience, and that he was always of 
© the kel gion of his Fore-Fathers. And thus dy'd the ambitious Duke of 
Nor humberland; who was an extraordinary Man, till he was rais'd very 
high: But that tranſported him beyond Meafure, and he was fo ſtran ely 
chang d in the laſt Paſſages of his Life, that it increas'd the Jealouſies of his 
having haſtend King Edward's Death; and that the Horrors of that Guilt did 
ſo haunt him, that both the Judgment and Courage ſhown in the former Parts 
of his Life, ſeem'd now to have quite abandon'd him. However the Duke of 
Somerſet's Blood lay heavy upon him; and it is obſervable, That as he ſuffer d 
under the ſame Fate, and upon the very ſame Block, that the other did; ſo 
it was his Fortune to be laid under the {ame Stone, in the ſame Grave, where 
they now lye like good Friends, who living were irreconcilable Enemies. 

Kr warde As to King Edward's Death, there was no ſtrict Enquiry made after it; and 
Fonera. all the Honour done to his Memory, was to allow him Funeral Rites. On 
the eighth Day of Aug uſt, he was bury'd at Weſtminſter; and the Queer, had 

a ſolemn Obſcquy, and Maſſes for him in the Tower. Biſhop Day was a 
pointed to preach the Funeral Sermon; in which he prais d the King, but le 
vercly exclaim'd againſt the Adminiſtration of Affairs under him. It had been 
reſolv'd to bury him 1 1 the old Forms; but Cranmer oppos d that, 
and prevail'd that he ſhould be bury'd according to the Form then eftabliſh'd 
by Law. He himſelf officiated, and ended the Solemnity with a Communion; 
all which he perform'd with a moſt lively Sorrow, as having both lov'd the 
Kirg beyond Expreſſion, and looking on his Funeral as the Burial of the Re- 
formation, and as a great Step towards his own. This ſoon began to appear; 
for in a few Days atter ſeveral Advances were made towards that Work. The 
Queen at firſt, to molitie the Proceedings, declar'd in Council, on the twelfth 
Day of Auguſt, That tho ſhe was fix'd in her own Religion, yet ſhe would 
not compel others to it; but would leave that to the Motions of God's Spirit, 
A Diſturbance and the Labours of good Preachers. The Day following, Doctor Bonner went 
1 to St. Pauls, where the Sermon was preach'd by Bourn his Chaplain; who 
extreamly extoll'd his Patron, and violenely inveigh'd againſt the Sufferings he 
had ſuſtain d. Upon this a Tumult was rais'd by the People, who could not 
bear any Reflexions upon the pious King Edward : Some threw Stones at him. 
and one darted a Dagger at the Pulpit, with ſuch Force, that it ſtuck faſt 
in the Wood. Rogers and Bradford, two eminent Preachers, were pre- 
ſent, and ſo much in credit with the People, that they eafily quieted 
them, and convey'd Bourn ſafe to his Houſe. This was a very deſirable 
Accident to the Romaniſts ; and gave them a Colour to prohibit Preaching, 
Tie Allens by A publick Inhibition in the Queen's Name. In which the declar'd, That 
blibt. * her Religion was the ſame that it had been from her Infancy, but that ſhe 
* would compel none of her Subjects in Matters of Religion, ill publick Order 
* ſhould be taken in it by common Conſent. She requir'd her People to live 
« peaceably, and not to uſe the Terms of Papiſt or Heretick, or other re- 
© proachtul Speeches; and that none ſhould preach without her ſpecial Licence: 
« She allo _"w_ them not to puniſh any on the Account of the late — 
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© but as they ſhould be aut horiæ d by her. She would be ſorry to be driven to 
© execute the Severity of the Law; but was reſolv'd not to ſuffer Rebellious 
« Actions to go unpuniſh'd. This gave great Occaſion for Cenſure : It thew'd 
what Religion ſhe profeſs'd, which was worſe than that ofher Father : Her ſpe- 
cial Licence was an immediate Interdict upon all the Pulpits in England ; 
and her threatning to proceed againſt ſuch as were guilty of the late Revolt, 
ſtruck a great Terror to the City of London; for the chief of the City were 
principally concern d in it. 
Now all Things began to be carry'd on with great Warmth and Violence; 

et ſtill the ft Gentlemen imagin'd that their Services and the Queen's 
Promiſes gave them a Title ro own their Religion more avowedly : But Orders 
were ſent to the Biſhop of Norwich to execute the Queen's Injunctions, and to 
ſee that none preach'd without a ſpecial Licence. Upon which ſome of thoſe Her Trearment 
who had been moſt ſerviceable in her Neceſſities, came to put the Queen in %%% Sufok 
mind of her poſitive Promiſe : But ſhe ſent them home with a ſevere Anſwer, 
That the Members ought not to rule the Head; but they were to learn to obey, 
and not to govern : And when one of them more contidently inſiſted upon her 
Promiſe, he was order'd to ſtand three Days in the Pillory, as having ſaid 
Words tending to defame the Queen; which was a diſmal Omen of a ſevere 
Government, when the claiming of Promiſes paſs'd for a Crime. Bradford 
and Rogers were alſo ſecur'd, upon a Pretence that the Authority they ſhew'd 
in quieting the Tumult, was a Proof that they had firſt rais d it. Gardiner, 
Bonner, Tonſtal, Heath and Day were all reſtord to their Biſhopricks, and 
the Sentences paſs'd againſt them in the late Reign null'd. Gardiner had Au- 
thority given him to grant Prieſts Licences to preach in any Church, as he 
ſhould appoint ; by which the Reformed were not only filenc'd,. but their 
Churches and Pulpits were thrown open to ſuch as that unreaſonable Man 
ſhould ſend among them. This caus d the Impriſonment of many, and parti- 
cularly the two Biſhops of Exeter and Gloceſter, Coverdale, and Hooper. Ima- 
ges began to beſet up, and the old Rites were in many Places renew'd, all which 
was incourag'd by the Government, tho' directly againſt Law. Of this Judge 4 of Fudge 
Hales was ſenſible, who thought his Refuſing to concur with the reſt for ex- Hues 
cluding the Queen gave him no common Privilege; therefore when he 
went his Circuit, in his Charge at Kent he requir'd tbe Juſtices to ſee to 
the Execution of King Edward's Laws, that ſtill continu'd in Force. But up- 
on his Return he was for this committed to the Marſpalſea, and remov'd from 
Priſon to Priſon, where the good old Man was ſo terrify d with his Enemies 
Deſigns, that his Brain was turn d; and he firſt made an Attempt upon his 
Life with a Pen- knife, and tho? he was afterwards ſet at Liberty, his Diſorder was 
ſo great that he drowned himſelf. On the other fide Judge Bromley, tho? he had 
made no Scruple in declaring for the Queen's Excluſion, yet ſince he profeſs d 
himſelf a Papiſt, was made Lord Chief Juſtice : And Montague, who Rad pro- And of Fudge 
ceeded in it with extream Averſion, yet becauſe he was for the Reformation, Montague. 
was impriſon d, depriv'd of his Lands given him by the late King, and ſevere- 
ly find: Tho he had this Merit to plead, that he had ſent his Son and a Body 
of Men to declare for the Queen; and had this alſo to recommend him to her 
rug that he had a Family of ſix Sons, and eleven Daughters. 

During theſe melancholy Proſpects, Cranmer, who for a while had kept 
himſelf quiet, was advis'd by ſome Friends to fly beyond Sea; but he anſwer'd, 
That tho he could not diſſuade others from flying in ſuch a threatning Storm, 
yet it was unbecoming a Man in his Station, who was ſo deeply concern d in 
the Changes formerly made. Therefore he prepar'd a Paper, In which he 
« declar'd himſelf, with Peter Martyr, and ſome others, ready to prove the Errors 
* of the Maſs, and to defend the whole Doctrine and Service publiſh'd by the 
c late King, as moſt conformable to the Word of God, and the Practice of the 
* ancient Church for many Ages. This being diſcover'd by an Accident, the 
Arch- 
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Arch-Biſhop was cited to the Star-Chamber, to anſwer to it: He acknow- 
i-d-d it was his, and declar'd he defign'd to have inlarg'd it, and affix'd it on 
St. Pauls and other Churches. He was at this Time diſmiſs'd ; for Gardiner 
who ſxw the Queen defign'd to put Cardinal Pool in his See, now us'd all En. 
d envours to preſerve him. Some diſcreetly mov'd that à ſmall Penſion might 
be a{lion'd him, and that he ſhould be ſuffer'd to live privately : For the happy 
$weerneſs of his Temper had procur'd ſuch an univerſal Love from the People 
that it was thought too bold a Step to proceed to Extremities with ſuch a Man. 
Others ſaid, he had been the chief Author of all the Hereſie in the Nation 
and that it was not decent for the Queen to ſhew any Favour to him, that had 
pronounc'd the Sentence of her Mother's Divorce. Theſe laſt Counſels pre- 
v4il d moſt with the zealous Queen; and within a Week after, he and Biſhon 
Cranmer, ta. Latimer, and ſeverul other Preachers were committed to Priſon. Peter Martyr, 
gory — who hid come over upon the publick Faith, had leave given him to depart the 
joa d Nation ; ſo had Jobn Laſco, and the German Congregation. Many of the 
Fugliſb foreſccing the Storm, reſolv'd to withdraw in Time; and when the 
Strangers were requir'd to be gone, they went under that Covert in great Num- 
Greaz Nan bers. But the Council underſtanding that about a thouſand had ſo convey'd 
hy cave * themſelves away, gave Order that none ſhould be ſufter'd to go as Strangers, 
NR but thoſe who had a Certificate from the Ambaſſador of the Princes to whom 
they belong d. With thoſe who fled beyond Sea, ſeveral eminent Preachers 
| went; among whom were Cox, Sandys, Grinaal and Horn, all highly advanc'd 
| by Queen Eligabeth. 
| Theſe Things began to alienate the People from the Government, therefore 
on the other Side, great Care was taken to molifie and ſweeten them. The 
Queen beſtow'd the chief Offices of her Houſhold on thoſe who had aſſiſted 
her in her Extremity ; there being no Way more effectual to ingage all 
to adhere to the Crown, than the grateful Acknowledgment of paſt Ser- 
vices. An unuſual Honour was done to Rateliſf Earl of Suſſex, who had a 
particular Licence granted him under the Great-Seal to cover his Head in the 
Tle uten Queen's Preſence. Theſe Things being ſetled, ſhe proceeded to her Corona- 
Cesc, tion; and on the laſt Day of September the rod in her open Chariot through 
London towards Weſtminſter, attended witha glorious Cavalcade in this Order. 
Firſt rod a great Number of Gentlemen and Knights, then Doctors, then Judges, 
then Biſhops, then Lords, then the Council; after whom follow'd the Knights 
of the Bath in their Robes, then the Biſhop of Wincheſter Lord Chancellor, 
and the Marqueſs of Wincheſter Lord High-T reafurer : Next came the Duke of 
Norfolk, and after him the Earl of Oxford, who bore the Sword; then the 
Lord Mayor in Crimſon Velvet, who bore the Scepter of Gold : Then came 
the Queen's Chariot, follow'd by another Chariot, in which ſate her Siſter 
Elizabeth with the Lady Anne of Cleve; who were likewiſe follow'd by a 
| noble Train of Ladies and Gentlewomen on Horſeback. ; In this Order they 
= rode through the principal Streets to Meſiminſter, where in many Places were 
| magnificent Pageants and Shews, and many rich Preſents were made to the 
Qucen. The next Day ſhe was publickly crown'd at Weſtminſter, by Bithop 
Gardiner, who with ten other Biſhops, all in their Mitres, Coapes and Croſiers, 
perform'd that Ceremony with great Pomp and Solemnity; and Biſhop Day 
Her Lirgefs to Preach'd the Coronation Sermon. But Gardiner had prepar'd a Largeſs of an 
her Subjets. extraordinary Nature for the Queen to diſtribyte that Day among the People; 
beſides a get eral Pardon, he caus d a Proclamation to be publiſh'd, ſetting forth, 
hat the Queen did diſcharge her Subjects of the two Tenths, two Fit- 
© tecnths, and a Subſidy that had been granted by the laſt Parliament: And 
« ſhe alſo declar'd that the would both pay her Father's and her Brother's Debts ; 
© and tho her I reaſure was much exhauſted, yet ſhe eſteem'd the Love of her 
© Pcople her beſt I rcaſure, and forgave their Taxes, in lieu of which ſhe de. 
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« fir d only the Hearts of her Subjects, and that they would ſerve God ſincere- 
ly, and pray earneſtly for her. | 
Not long after, on the tenth of October, a Parliament met according to Sum- The i Par 
mons: In many Places of the Country Men had been choſen by Force and — n 
Threats; in other Places thoſe = aq by the Court by Violence hinder'd the 
Free- holders from coming to chuſe; in many Places falſe Returns were made; 
and ſome zealous for the Reformation were forcibly turn d out of the Houſe of 
Commons; all which was afterwards offer d as a Ground upon which that 
Parliament, and all Acts made in it, might be annull'd. There only came two 
of the reform'd Biſhops to the Houſe of Lords, Taylor and Harley, the Bi- 
ſhops of Lincoln and Hereford , the two Arch-Biſhops, and three Biſhops were 
then in Priſon, and the reſt ſtaid at home. When Maſs began to be ſaid, the 
two reform'd Biſhops went out, as ſome report it, but were never ſuffer'd to 
return to their Places; others ſay, that refuſing to join in that Worſhip, they 
were violently thruſt out. In the Houſe of Commons, ſome of the mol For- 
ward mov'd, that King Edward's Laws might be review'd ; but Things were 
not ripe enough for that Project. The Commons ſent up a Bill of 1onnage 
and Poundage, which the Lords ſent down amended in two Proviſo's; and the 
Commons did not then inſiſt upon their Privilege, that the Lords could inake no 
Alterations in a Mony-Bill. The only publick Bill that was finiſh'd this Seſ- 
ſion, was a Repeal of all late Statutes, making any Crime Treaſon, that was 
not ſo by the twenty fifth of Edward the Third; or Felony, that was not fo 
before King Henry the Eighth : — from the Benetit of this Act all that 
were put in Priſon before the End of September laſt ; who were likewiſe ex- 
cepted out of the general Pardon. The Marchioneſs of Exeter, and her Son 
the Earl of Devonſhire, were reſtor d to Blood by two private Acts; and then the 
Parliament was prorogu'd for three Days, that it might be ſaid, the firſt Seſſion 
under the Queen, was meerly for Acts of Grace and Mercy. 
At their next Meeting, a Bill paſs'd through both Houſes in four Days, re- 
pealing the Divorce of the Queen's Mother; In which they declar'd the Mar- The Queer: 
* riage to be lawful; and that malicious Perſons had poſſeſs'd the King %%% 
© with Scruples concerning it; and had by Corruption procur'd the Sculs of ** 
« Foreign Univerſities condemning it: Upon which Cranmer had pronounc'd 
© the Sentence of Divorce, which had been confirm'd in Parliament: hey 
© therefore looking upon the Miſeries that had befallen the Nation, ſince that 
© Time, as Judgments from God for that Sentence, did now condemn it, and 
© repeal the Ads confirming it. By this Gardiner perform'd his Promiſe in 
procuring her to be declar'd Legitimate, without mentioning the Pope's Au- 
thority : But in the drawing of it, he ſhew'd that he was paſt all Bluſhing, 


when he procur'd ſuch a Repeal of a Sentence, which he had ſo ſervilel y pro- 


moted ; and when he particularly knew the Falſhood of this Pretence, that 
the Foreign Univerſities were corrupted; as alſo that he had incourag'd it long 
before Cranmer ingag d in it, and ſate in Court with him when Sentence was 
pronounc'd. By this Act the Princeſs Eligabeth was in effect illegitimated a 
ſecond Time, fince the Ground on which her Mother's Marriage ſubſiſted, 
was the Divorce of the firſt: And it was upon this Pretence, or from old 
Reſentments, or a new Rivalry, that the Queen, who had hitherto treated her 
as a Siſter, began now to uſe her more ſeverely. The next Bill was a Repeal 
of all the Laws, made in King Edward's Reign, concerning Religion; „By one A. 
© which, all Matters of Religion were again brought back to the ſame State 
© King Henry had left them; and this was to take Place about two Months 
* after, *rill when all were at liberty to uſe the old or new Service, as they 
« pleas'd. Another Act paſs d againſt all that ſhould diſquiet any Preacher for 
his Sermons, or interrupt Divine Offices; * by which the Queen was empow- 
©er'd to reſtore the Service in all Particulars, as it had been before her Father 
© made the Breach with Rome. Another Law was made, 'That if any to the 
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Number of Twelve ſhould meet to alter any 200% in Religion, or for any 
© Riot, or ſhould by any publick Notice, ſuch as Bells and Beacons, gather 
* the People together, and ſhould not diſperſe themſelves, upon Proclamation, 
they and their Aſſiſtants were made guilty of Felony: Andifany more than 
© two met for thoſe Ends, they ſhould ſuffer a Year's Impriſonment. By this 
all the Favour of the former Act of Repeal vaniſh'd, and prov'd no better than 
Dcluſion. The Marqueſs of Northampton's ſecond Marriage was annul'd, as 
being founded upon falſe Surmiſes ; and ſo was the Attainder of the Duke of 
14e Lady 1395, Norfolk ſet aſide by this Parliament. At the ſame time Arch-Biſhop Cranmer, 
Crnmer, 4" Guilford Dudley, and his Wife the Lady Jane, and two of his Brothers were 
ed of Tr-4/o1. txy'd for Treaſon: They all confeſs'd the Inditments, only Cranmer appeal'd to 
the Judges, who knew with what ReluQancy he had conſented to the Excluſion 
of the Queen, and that he refus'd it, till they, whoſe Profeſſion it was to 
know the Law, had ſign d it. They were all attainted of Treaſon for levying 
War againſt the Queen, and their Attainders were confirm'd in this Parlia- 
ment. Thus was Cranmer legally diveſted of his Arch-Biſhoprick ; but ſince 
he was put into it by the Pope's Authority, it was refolv'd to degrade him by 
the Forms of the Canon Law; and the Queen was willing to pardon his Trea- 
ſon, that it might appear ſhe did not act upon a Spirit of Revenge, but Zea]. 
in Reality, ſhe was often prevail'd upon to pardon Injuries againſt her ſelf, 

but was ever inexorable in Matters of Religion. 
„ ©; About this Time two Things began to be diſcover d, which put the Parlia- 2»: 
*cet Deir, ment and Nation in much Diſorder: The one was the Queens ſecret Treaty 
with the Court of Rome, and the other her deſign d —_— with the Empe- 
ror's Son Philip. As to the Firſt, when ſhe came to the Crown, the Pope's 
Legate at Bruſſels ſent over Commendone, afterwards a Cardinal, to try if he 
could ſpeak privately with her, and to perſuade her to reconcile her Kingdom 
to the Apoſtolick See. The Management of the Affair was left to his Diſcre- 
tion, for the Legate would not truſt his important Secret to Gardiner, nor any 
of the other Biſhops. Commendone came over in the Diſguiſe of a Merchant, 
and by Accident met with one of the Queen's Servants, who had liv'd ſome 
Years beyond Sea, and being known to him, by his Means he procur'd Acceſs 
to the Queen. She aflur'd him of her firm Reſolution to return to the Obedi- 
cence of that See, but charg'd him to proceed with great Niceneſs and Pru- 
dence; for if it were too early diſcover'd, it might diſturb her Affairs, and 
obſtruct the Deſign. By him the wrote both tothe Pope, and to Cardinal Pool. 
and urg'd the ſending over Pool with a Legantine Power: She alſo as kd him, 
whether the Pope might not diſpence with the Cardinal to marry, ſince he was 
only in Deacons Orders. This prov'd the Foundation of Commendone's Ad- 
vancement, and was a joyful Meſſage to the Court of Rome; where was a pub- 
lick Thankſgiving for three Days, and the Pope ſaid Maſs himſelf; and gave 
a Largeſs of Indulgences, in which he was the more liberal, becauſe they were 
like to recover their former Reputation. Yet all that Commendone declar d in 
the Conſiſtory, was, That he underſtood from good Hands, that Queen Mary 
was diſpos'd to a Re-union. Some of the ſtiffer Cardinals thought it below the 
; to s Dignity to ſend a Legate, till an Embaſſie came firſt from the Queen to 

e 


ire that Favour; but the Secret being generally whiſper d among them, and 


ere * the Succeſs inſur d, Cardinal Pool was appointed to go Legate, with a plenar) 
order d jor En- 


Fal. Authority. Gardiner was very apprehenſive of this Man, and therefore advis d 
the Emperor to ſtop him in bis ourney; and to touch the Emperor in the 
— Part, it is ſaid that he let him know that the Queen had ſome In- 

clinations for the Cardinal. The Emperor had now propos d a Match with 

her for his Son, tho' he was nine Years younger than ſhe; yet ſhe being but thirty 

{even, there was Reaſon ſufficient to hope for Children ; andtheuniting England 

to the Spanyh Monarchy ſeem'd to be all that was wanting to the Ruin of the 

French Kingdom. The Queen found ſtrong Inducements to determine * 

thi 
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this Propoſition; for ſhe found it would be difficult, if not impracticable, to make 
a full Eftabliſhment of her Religion without the Aſſiſtance of a Foreign 
Power. | | 1 a | 
"The reſtoring of the Papal Power, and the Match with the Prince of Spain, 
were two Things of ſuch uneaſie Digeſtion, that it was not fit to adventure on 


both at once; therefore the Emperor urg'd the Queen to begin with her Mar- The Dween's 
riage, and by that ſhe would be enabled to carry on her other Defigns. At Meſſage to him. 


length the Queen her ſelf was perſuaded to ſend to Pool, to adviſe him to ſtop 
his Journey for ſome Time; to whom ſhe ſent over the Acts of this Parlia- 
ment, To let him know what Progreſs ſhe was making, and to aſſure him the 
« would uſe all convenient Expedition in the Re-union : But the Parliament 
© had expreſs'd ſo great an Averſion to the reſtoring the Pope's Power, and were 
« ſo apprehenſive of loſing the Abby-Lands, that it would greatly prejudice 
© her Affairs, if ſhe came over before her Subjects Minds were better prepar'd. 
To ſhew her Confidence in him, ſhe alſo deſir d him to ſend her a Liſt of ſuch 
as were moſt proper to be made Biſhops, in Room of thoſe remov'd. The 


Cardinal was very uneaſie at his being ſtopp'd in his Journey, and wrote i; An ver. 


her along Anſwer, In which he rejoic'd at the Acts that were paſgd, but ob- 
« ſery'd great Defects in them: In that concerning her Mother's Marriage, there 
* was no Mention made of the Pope's Bull of Diſpenſation, by which only it 
« could be a lawful Marriage: The other for ſetting up the Worſhip, as it was 
in the End of her Father's Reign, was more exceptionable, for the Nation 
vas then in a State of Schiſm, and ſo this had eſtabliſh'd Schiſm by a Law. 
© He declar'd that he had been very frankly diſpatch'd by the Pope and the 
Conſiſtory, with many favourable Inſtructions ; but if theſe were fo deſpis'd, 
and he till ſtopp'd, it might provoke his Holineſs to recall his Power. He 
was ſenſible all this flow'd from the Emperor, who perhaps would adviſe her 
* to follow ſuch Political Maxims as had govern'd him; but his ill Succeſs in 
* the Buſineſs of the Interim, might well diſcourage others from following 
© ſuch Counſels : And he fear d that carnal Policy might govern her ſo much, 
as ſhe would fall from her Simplicity in Chriſt. He deſir'd her to take Cou- 
© rage, and depend upon God; and advisd her to go her ſelf ro the Parliament, 
having firſt prepar'd ſome to ſecond her, and to declare, That ſhe was touch d 


in Conſcience with a Senſe of Sin of the Schiſm, and that therefore ſhe deſir d 


© the Act of Attainder that ſtood againſt Cardinal Pool might be repeal'd, and 
© that he might be invited to come over, and reconcile them to the Apoſtolick 
« See : And the might aſſure them, That all neceſſary Caution ſhould be taken 
© zo prevent the Nation's being brought under a Thraldom to the Papacy. But 
the Queen was prepoſſeſs d with Gardner's Counſels, and eſteem'd the Cardi- 
nal's Advice as more candid, than really prudent. Gardiner perſuaded her 
that tho' he was a good and learned Man, yet he underſtood not the preſent 
Genius of the Nation; and Poo! look d upon Gardiner as a Man of no Con- 
ſcience, and more converſant in Intrigues of State, than touch d with any Senſe 
of Religion: But the Emperor was convinc'd that Gardner's Methods were 
more ſecure, therefore he preferr'd them to thoſe of the other. 


When the Treaty of the Queen's Marriage was publickly known, the Houſe We Pariias 
of Commons were much alarm d at it; and they ſent their Speaker and twenty“ . 


of their Members, with an Addreſs to her, not to marry a Stranger; in which 
they ſhew'd ſo much Heat and Reſentment, that the Court judg d it neceſſary 


o 


to diſſolye the Parliament. Upon this Gardiner let the Emperor know, That 454 Ae 


the Jealouſies rais'd upon the Account of the Match were ſo ſtrong, that except 
very extraordinary Conditions were offer'd, it would occaſion a general Rebel. 
lion. He alſo wrote to him that large Sums muſt be ſent over both to gratific 
the Nobility, and enable them to carry the Elections in the next Parliament, 
againſt all Oppoſers. As for Conditions, the Emperor was reſolvd to grant 
any that ſhould be demanded ; for he concluded that if his Son were once 
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marry d to the Queen it would be eaſie for him to goven the Councils as he pleas d: 


Vat bre, And for Mony there was no leſs than four hundred thouſand Pounds order d to 
ſent over bythe he divided in the Nation, at the Diſcretion of Gardiner, and the Emperor's 


Emperor. 


A. D. 


1554. 
Reg. 2. 


Ambaſſadors, at ſeveral Times. This Mony was borrow'd by the Emperor 
from ſome of the free Towns of Germany ; and when they were urging hin 
for the Re-Payment of it about a Year after, he for his Excuſe alledg d the 
Charge he had beenat for his Son's Marriage, but that he Hop d to be re- imburs d 
from England, which was thus bought and ſold by a deſigning Prelate, and 4 
corrupted Parliament. Gardiner did alſo baſely make uſe of his Power, as 
Chancellor, to oblige all People to comply with him; and in his Court of Chan- 
cery no Favour or common Juſtice was ſhown to any Perſons who were not of 
his Intereſt. 

In the Beginning of the following Year, a noble Embaſſie came over from 
the Emperor, to agree on the Conditions of Marriage between his Son and the 
Queen. In the managing of this Treaty, Gardiner had a principal Share; for 
he was the Oracle of the Council-Board, as having thirty Years Experience in 
Affairs, and a great Knowledge of the Courts of Chriſtendom, and of the State 
of England. In drawing the Articles of the Marriage, he had a double Deſign. 
one was, to have them ſo fram'd, as they might eaſily paſs in Parliament; and 
the other was, to exclude the Spaniards from having any Share in the Go- 


A Treaty of vernment of England, which he defign'd to hold in his own Hands. Accor- 


Marriage be- 
tween the Em- 


or's Son 


dingly it was agreed © That the Government, and Gift of Places, ſhould be en- 
© tirely in Queen Mary; and tho' Prince Philip was to be call'd King, nam'd 


SD 0 ive © in alt Writs, and his Image put on the Coin and Seals, yet the Queen's Hand 


alone was to give Authority to every Thing, without his: No Spaniard was 
*to be capable of any Office: No change was to be made in the Law, nor was 
the Queen to be requir'd to go out of England againſt her Will; nor might 
their Iſſue go out of England, but by the Conſent of the Nobility. The 
© Queen was to have a Jointure of forty thouſand Pounds a Year out of Hain, 
and twenty thouſand Pounds out of the Netherlands: If the Queen had a Son, 
© it was to inherit Burgundy and the Netherlands as well as England; and 
© if Philip's preſent Son dy'd, it was to inherit all the Spaniſh Dominions: If 
© the Queen had only Daughters, they were to ſucceed to her Crown, and have 
© ſuch Portions from Spain, as was uſually given to Kings Daughters. Prince 
* Philip was to have no Share in the Government after her Beach. And the 
Queen might ſtill keep up the League with France, notwithſtanding this 
Match. Theſe were the Conditions concluded at preſent, and afterwards con- 
firm'd in Parliament; by which it appears that the Haniards were reſolv'd to 
have the tr pov upon any Terms; not doubting, but if Prince Philip were 
once in England, he could eaſily enlarge his Authority at Pleaſure. 


» amo nad Yet all theſe did not ſatisfie the Nation, which look d upon them as ſo many 


Diſcongants. 


Baits to enſnare them into Slavery, The Severities of the Spaniards Govern- 
ment and Inquiſition in their own Provinces, and the monſtrous Cruelties exer- 
cisd in the Heſt-Indies, were loud in every Man's Mouth; and it was ſaid, 
That England muſt now preſerve it ſelf, or for ever be in Bondage. Theſe 
Things had great Influence upon many; but the chief Conſpirators were the 
Duke of Suffolk, Sir Thomas Wiat, and Sir Peter Carew: The firſt was to 
raiſe the Mid- land Counties, the ſecond the County of Kent, and the third Corn 
wall; hoping by riſing in ſuch remote Places, they might engage the Com- 
mons, who were now as much diſguſted with their Queen, as they were for. 
merly fond of her. But before the Deſign was ripe, the Project in the Weſt 


Wiat's Rebel- WAS diſcover'd, upon which Carew fled into France. Wiat gather'd ſome Men 
lion in Kent. about him in Kent, and on the twenty fifth of January he made Proclamation 


at Maidſtone, « That he deſign d nothing but to preſerve the Nation from the 
*Yoke of Strangers; and aſſur d the People that all Eng/and would make an In- 
« ſurre&ion upon the ſame Cauſe. The Sheriff of Rent requir d him, _ 
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Pain of Treaſon, to diſperſe his Company, but he did not obey his Sum- 
mons. One Knever alſo raisd a Body of Men about Tunbridge, and march'd 
towards him, but was intercepted and defeated by a Force commanded by the 
Duke of Norfo/k, who was ſent with two hundred Horſe and fix hundred 
Londoners to diſperſe this Inſurrection: But ſome who came over from iat 
as Deſerters, perſuaded the Londoners that it was a common Cauſe, in which 
they were engag'd to maintain the Liberty of the Nation; upon which they 
all went over to Wiat, crying out, We are all Engliſh Men! This oblig d the 
Duke of Norfolk to retire back to London; and Wat, who had kept himſelf 
under the Defence of Rocheſter Bridge, advanc'd forwards, ſending to the Duke 
of Suffolk to haſten his Deſigns. But that Duke, who was always of a mean 
Spirit, after a feeble Attempt to raiſe the Country, deſiſted and fled to a pri- 
vate Houſe, where he was taken and brought Priſoner to the Tower. 
Miats Party increaſing, the Queen ſent an Offer of Pardon to him and his 
Men; but that not being receiv'd, the ſent ſome of her Council to treat with 
him, and he being greatly ſwell'd with his ſmall Succeſs, propos d, That the 
* Queen ſhould come to the Tower of London, and put the Command of it 
into his Hands, *till a new Council was eſtabliſh d about her. Upon theſe ex- 
travagant Propoſals, there only paſs'd high Words, without any Determina- 
tion. Upon which the Queen attended with many Noblemen went to Gui/d- ,7% Wwe! 
Hall, and before the Citizens gave an Account of her Meſſage to Mit, and his — him. 
Anſwer: And as for her Marriage, ſhe declar d, She had done nothing with- 
out the Advice of her Nobles; That having liv'd ſo long a Virgin, ſhe was 
willing to continue in the ſame Condition, if the States of the Realm thought 
it proper. Wiat was now four thouſand ſtrong, and march'd into Southwark, 
on the ſecond of February, but could not force the Bridge of London : He was 
inform'd that the Citizens would all riſe, if he ſhould come to their Aſſiſtance z 
but he could not find Boats for his Paſſage over into Eſſex, therefore he was oblig'd 
to go to the Bridge of King/ton. On the fourth he came to King/ton, where the 
Queen had order'd the Bridge to be cut; but his Men repairing it, he croſs'd 
the River that Night: And tho' he loſt much Time in mending one of his 
Carriages that broke by the Way, he was at Hide-Park by nine a Clock next 
Morning, it being Aſ-Wedneſday. The Earl of Pembroke had gather'd a con- 
ſiderable Body of Men to have attack'd him, for his own Men were now in 
great Diſorder; but they ſtood as Spectators, to let him throw hunſelf into 
their Hands. He did not march by Holborn, as ſome adviſs'd, but came down He enters Lon- 
to Charing-Croſs ; where the Lord Clinton fell in between the ſeveral Bodies en. 
of his Men, and ſo diſperſs'd them, that he had not five hundred left about 
him: But with thoſe that remain'd he paſs'd through the Strand and Fleet- 
ſtreet, to Ludgate, where he ſtopp d, expecting to have the Gates open d tohim. 
Upon his Return towards Temple-Bar, he found himſelf ſurrounded by the 
Earl of Pembroke's Horſe; and Clarenceaux, King at Arms, preſs'd Miat to 
yield himfelf, and not by drawing the Blood of ſo many valiant Men, forfeit 
all Hopes of the Queeen's Mercy. His Men ſcem d to be reſolute, but he in 
Deſpair yielded, and was carry'd to the Queen; who all this while ſhew'd He yields him. 
great Courage, and would not go to the Tower, as many advis'd her, but went , ia 
with her Women and Prieſts to her Devotions. Thus ended this Rebellion, — 
which being raw and ill- form'd was as fortunate for the Ends of the Court, as if 
Gardiner had projected it; for in a weak Government, an ill digeſted Inſur- 
rection raiſes the Power of the Prince, and adds as much Spirit to his Friends 
as it depreſſes the Faction againſt him; and gives a Handle to ſome Things for 
which otherwiſe they could neither find Colour not Inſtruments. 
One Effect of this was, the ſevere Proceedings againſt the Lady Jane, and The Lady Jane, 
her Husband the Lord Guilford, who were both order d to prepare for Death. 2 57, 
The admirable Lady was not much diſorder d at the fetal eſſage; for ſhe # 4. 


knew, upon the firſt Jealouſie ſhe muſt be the Sacrifice, therefore had now 
| liv'd 
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liv'd ſix Months in the continual Meditations of Death. Doctor Fecknam, af. 
terwards Abbot of Weſtminſter, was ſent to her from the Queen, who had a 
long Converſation with her. But ſheanſwer'd him with that Calmneſs of Ming, 
and Clearneſs of Reaſon, that it was amazing to find ſo young a Perſon, of her 
Sex and Quality, look on approaching Death with ſo little Diſorder, and talk 
ſo ſenſibly and judiciouſly of the higheſt Points of Religion. Fecknam left her 
without any Hopes of prevailing, but procur'd the Continuance of her Life 
Her Bebavi- for three Days longer, and waited on her upon the Scaffold. She wrote to her 
our upon Father to moderate his Grief for her Death, which muſt needs have been great 
ſince his Actions occaſion d it; declaring, It was a mighty Matter of Joy to 
© her, that ſhe was near the End of her Miſeries, and the Enjoyment of eternal 
Glory. There was one Harding, who had been her Father's Chaplain, and a 
zcalous Preacker in the Reign of King Edward, and before his Death had ani- 
mated the People to prepare againſt Perſecution; yet now had fallen away 
himſelf. To whom ſhe wrote a Letter in an extraordinary Strain, full of zea- 
lous Expoſtulations, and ſevere Threatnings, for his Apoſtacy z but it had no 
juſt Effect upon him. The Night before her Execution, ſhe ſent her Greet 
Teſtament ſhe always us d. to her Siſter, as the richeſt Preſent in the World; 
with a Letter in the ſame Language, in which, in the moſt pious and pathe- 
tick Expreſſions ſhe diſplay'd the mighty Value of the Book, and the glorious 
Advantages ſhe might obtain by it. She had alſo compos d a very devout Prayer 
for her Retirements: And theſe were the laſt Exerciſes of this wondrous 

young Lady. | 

Her Hwband's The diſmal Morning being come, and all People melted into the tendereſt 
Execution. Sentiments of Pity, her Husband was firſt led out to a Scaffold on Tower-Hill, 
where he ſuffer d with a moſt Chriſtian Meekneſs. He had obtain'd leave to ſee 
his beloved Spouſe, and to take his laſt Farewel; but ſhe declin'd that Cere- 
mony, as a Circumſtance that would more increaſe their Diſorder, than their 
Conſolation ; declaring, That ſpe hop d they would ſhortly meet, and be united 
in a happier State. Let ſhe had ſuch a Preſence of Mind, as to look on him 
through the Window, when he paſs'd to the Scaffold; and with an Heroick 

unmov'd Countenance ſaw his headleſs Body afterwards brought back to be in- 
terr'd in the Chappel of the Tower. There was no doubt but the Death of 
this innocent Lady would excite the higheſt Degrees of Compaſſion and Regret; 
therefore, ſince the World could not bear ſo moving a Sight, a Scaffold was 
crected within the Verge of the Tower, where the might ſatisfie the Severity 
of the Law, without any Danger to the State. As ſhe was brought out, the 
Licutenant of the Tower deſir d her to favour him with ſome Memorial of hers , 
upon which ſhe ask'd for her Table-Book, and wrote three ſhort Sentences in 
Greek, in Latin, and in Eugliſh, by which ſhe aſſerted her Innocency, declaring, 
That if her Fault deſerv'd Puniſhment, her Touth, at leaſt, and her Ignorance, 
And her own, were excuſable, and that God and Poſterity would ſhew her Favour. At laſt 
the beautcous Victim having ſaluted the Croud as the paſs'd along, and with a 
charniing Air of Modeſty defir'd their Prayers, ſhe mounted that Throne, 
where ſhe was to receive a Crown of ineſtimable Value. Here ſhe kindly em- 
brac'd Doctor Fecknam, ſaying, God will abundantly requite you, good Sir, 
for your Humanity to me, tho it gave me more uneaſineſs than all the Terrors 
of my approaching Death. Then turning to the Spectators, ſhe confeſs d, 
That foe had ſiun d in aſſuming the Title of Queen, and that her Conſent to it 
was unlawful, but I it was neither procur' d, nor deſir d by her. At which 
the wrung her Hands in Token of her Innocency. Then ſhe declar'd, Se dy d 
a true Chriſtian, and hop'd for Salvation only by the Mercy of God in the 
Blood of Chriſt : Acknowledging, That ſbe had too much neglected the Word 
of God, and tvo much loud her ſelf and the World, for which ſhe was juſtly 
puniſh'd from Heaven; but ſhe bleſs'd God, who by this had led her to Kepen- 
tance, Having ſaid this, the commended her ſelf to the Divine Mercy; then 


caus'd 
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caus'd her ſelf to be diſrob'd by ſome of her Ladies, who with weeping Eyes 
and bleeding Hearts perform'd that Office, which was no more unwelcome to 
her than a Preparation to Sleep. Being ready for the Block, with the ſame un- 
concern'd Countenance, as ſhe had acted the reſt of, her Tragedy, the loudly 
repeated the fifty firſt Pſalm; then crying, Lord, into thy Hands I commend 
my Spirit, ſhe ſubmitted her Neck to the Executioner ; while all the People 
about her were cover'd with Floods of Tears. 1 

Thus dy'd the incomparable Lady Jane Gray, on the twelfth Day of Fe- 
bruary, being about ſixteen Years of Age; whoſe Death was as much lamented, 
as her Life had been admir'd. It had a moſt violent Operation on Judge Mor- 
gan, who had pronounc'd the Sentence; for ſoon after he fell mad, and in all 
his Ravings, ſtill call'd to take away the Lady Jane from him. Indeed the 
Odium of her Death was generally caſt on her Father, rather than the Queen, 
who ſeem d to be driven to it, rather from Conſiderations of State, than any 
Reſentments of her own. Her Father was ſoon after try'd by his Peers, con- Her Farbe, 
demn'd, and executed ; and was the leſs pity'd, becauſe by his Means his 2 
Daughter was brought to her untimely End. Miat was brought to his Trial, 
who begg'd his Life in the moſt abje& manner; but he was condemn'd and exe- 
cuted. A Slander was caſt upon the Earl of Devonſbire and the Princeſs 
Elizabeth, as if they had promoted the delign'd Inſurrection in the Weſt ; for 
Wiat, in Hopes of Life, had accus'd them, but he did them Juſtice at his 
Death; yet ſtill they were both put in Priſon about it. Fifty eight were exe- The Prince/ 
cuted in ſeveral Places, and (ix hundred of the Rabble were appointed to come Th . 
before the Queen with Halters about their Necks, and beg their Lives, which“ - 46h 
ſhe granted them. And thus was the Storm diſſipated; only the Effuſion of 
Blood after it was thought too liberal, and this Exceſs of Puniſhment was ge- 
nerally caſt on Gardiner, who by this means became hateful to the Nation, 
which has been always much mov d at Acts of Severity. 


III. Queen Mary being by the Death of one, and the Impriſonment of A. I. 
another, freed from all Fears of Rivalry as to the Crown, now proceeded after |, 
her own Way without Reſerve. She gave a {ſpecial Commiſſion to Bonner, 55 
Gardiner, Tonſtall, Day and Kitchin, to proceed againſt the Arch-Biſhop of Reg. 3. 
Zork, and the Biſhops of St. David's, Cheſter and Briſtol, and to deprive them 
of their Biſhopricks, for having, contracted Marriage. She alſo authoriz'd them 
to ſummon the Biſhops of Lincoln, Gloceſter and Hereford, who held their 
Biſhopricks only during their good Behaviour, and to declare their Biſhopricks 
void. And thus were ſeven of the Reformed Biſhops depriv'd at once, without yas Severirie: 
any Form of Proceſs, by an Act of meer arbitrary Government. Biſhop Good aug _ 
rick dy'd this Year : Scory Biſhop of Chicheſter renounc'd his Wife and did "i m__ 
Penance, but ſoon after fled beyond Sca; and Barlow reſign d his Biſhoprick 
of Bath and Wells, and alſo fled beyond Sea. By all theſe Deprivations and Reſig- 
nations, there were ſixteen new Biſhops created, in whom the Queen confided, 
which made no ſmall Change in the Face of the Eng/z;s Church. Now the 
old Service was ſet up in all Places; in which Bonner us d ſuch Precipitation, 
that before the Royal Aſſent was given to the Bill for it, he began the old Ser- 
vices and Proceſſions, which were perform'd after an extraordinary Manner. 
Great Numbers of the Clergy were ſummarily depriv'd for being marry'd; 
and of the ſixteen thouſand Clergymen then in the Nation, there were about 
twelve thouſand, according to Parker, turn'd out upon this Account : Moſt 
of them were judg'd upon common Fame, without any Proceſs but a Citation, 
and many of them then in Priſon, were puniſh'd for Non-Appearance. Many 
Books were written, numerous Reflections paſs d, and great |, 2c we, were 
occaſion'd. And at this Time a notorious Impoſtor was diſcover d in London; 4» *ftor 
one ſcem d to ſpeak out of a Wall in a ſtrange Tone: Which caus'd great Num-“ London. 


bers to flock about the Houſe, where they heard ſeveral things utter'd relating 
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to Religion and the State. It was found to be one Elizabeth Crofts, who by 
a Whiſtle ſpoke through a Hole in the Wall; for which ſhe was oblig'd to do 
publick Penance in St. Paul's. : 
The ſecoudd On the ſecond Day of April a new Parliament met, which was the ſecond 2 
— in this Reign; but the moſt conſiderable Members were before corrupted by 
Gardiner, who gave them Penſions, ſome two hundred, and others a hundred 
Pound a Year for their Voices. The firſt A& that paſs'd was Declaratory, 
* That all the Prerogatives and Limitations, which by Law belong'd to the 
© Kings of England, were the ſame, whether the Crown fell into the Hands of 
* a Male or Female. The real Meaning of this was little known; ſome fear'd 
there was a pernicious Deſign in it, and that it being declar'd that ſhe had all 
the Authority of any of her Progenitors, it might be inferr'd that ſhe by this 
could pretend to a Right of Conqueſt, and like F/7/{zam the Conqueror, ſeize 
on the Eſtates of the Eng/iſh. But it was ſo. conceiv'd, that the Queen was 
put under the ſame Limitations, as well as acknowledg'd to have the tame Pre- 
rogatives, with her Predeceſſors. The Secret of this Act was afterwards di- 
ſcover'd : A projecting Man, who had ſerv'd Cromwell, and had been deeply 
ingag d in the Lady Janes Affair, and the late Inſurrection, by making a time- 
ly Application to the Emperor's Ambaſſador, obtain d his Pardon; and for 
Amends he offer d a Project to the Ambaſſador, that the Queen ſhould declare, 
that ſhe ſucceeded tothe Crown by the Common-Law, but wasnot bound by the 
Statute-Law, which only oblig'd Kings and not Queens, by which ſhe might 
retend to be a Conqueror, and rule at Pleaſure ; and by that might reſtore 
th Religion and the Abby-Lands, without any Reſtraint. This was brought 
to the Queen by the Ambaſſador, who — d of her to keep it very ſecret. 
She diſlikd the Paper, yet ſhe ſent for Gardimer, and 2 him to give her 
his Opinion of it ſincerely, as he would anſwer to God for it at the great 
Day. He read it carefully, and told her, It was a moſt pernicious Contri- 
vance, and begg'd of her not to hearken to ſuch Plat- Forms, which might be 
brought her by baſe Sycophants : Upon that ſhe burnt the Paper, and order d the 
Ambaſſador to bring her no more of fuch Projects. This gave Gardiner ſen- 
{ible Apprehenſions of the Miſchiefs that Haniſb Counſels might bring upon 
the Nation, and therefore he procur'd the fore-mention'd Act to be made, by 
which the Queen was as much bound by the Statute-Law as her Predeceſſors. 
= rice! He alſo procur d an Act to be paſs d, ratifying the Articles of the Marriage of 
ar, the Queen, with very ſtrong Clauſes, for keeping the Government inticely in 
riage corfirm'd. the Queen's Hands; fo that Prince Philip might not take it upon him, as Hen- 
ry VII. had done, when he marry'd the Heir of the Houſe of Tor: For as 
that King ſet up a Title in his own Name, and kept the Government in his own 
Hands; ſo the Spaniards began now to derive a Deſcent from John of Gaunt, 
Father to Henry IV. which caus d Gardiner to be the more cautious in this 
Matter. And it muſt be acknowledg'd, that the preſerving of the Nation out 
of the Hands of the Spaniards, was almoſt only owing to his Care and Wil- 
dom. In this Parliament ſeveral other Bills were prepar'd againſt the Lo/laras, 
and for the fix Articles, but none of them paſs d; nor nothing material was 
enacted beſides a Confirmation of former Attainders, and the Reſtoration of 
The Parlia- the Biſhoprick of Durham: So the Parliament was diſſolv'd on the twenty 
mee diſolo d. tifth Day of May. 
Durivg this Parliament, the Convocation ſate; and that they might remove 
the Object ions that ſome made, that the chief of the Reformers were kept in 
Priſon, while the Cauſe was debating in the laſt Meeting, they ſent a Com- 
A jublick big mittee of their ableſt Men to Oxford, to diſpute with Cranmer, Ridley and La- 
— watt — 1 who were alſo ſent thither. When Cranmer was brought before them, 
they exhorted him to return ro the Unity of the Church, and fell into a long 
Ditputez in which Meſton the Prolocutor often call'd him an Uzlearned and 
Impudent Man : But he carry'd himſelf with that Gravity and Mildneſs, "= 
1 5 
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it drew Tears from the Eyes of many. Yet the whole Action was carry'd 
with ſuch indecent Hiſſing and Inſulting, and ended with ſuch Shouts of Tri- 
umph againſt Cranmer, that it was viſible there was nothing intended, but to 
abuſe the Ignorant People, and make them imagine he was utterly defeated. 
Ridley was brought out the next Day, who began with deep Proteſtations of 
his Sincerity, and that nothing but the Force of 'Truth had caus'd him to change 
thoſe Opinions in which he had been firſt educated. Yet the Diſpute was car- 
ry'd on with the ſame Inſultings, that had been us'd the Day before; and in 
nclufion the Prolocutor bid the Aſſembly cry out with him, Truth has the 
Victory! Latimer was brought out the third Day, who told them he was 
fourſcore Years of Age, and had his Memory impair'd; and tho' he could 
not diſpute with the Accuracy of ſome Men, yet his Faith was firmly founded 
on the Word of God. They ſeem'd more to laugh than to anſwer him; and 
during the whole Debates, the Noiſe and Diſorder was ſuch, that it Iook d 
more like a Country Game, than a Diſpute among Divines. At length the 
Committee of Convocation condemn'd them all, as obſtinate Hereticks, and 
declar'd them to be no Members of the Church : They appeal'd from their 
Sentence to the Judgment of God, and expreſs'd mighty Joy at the Hopes they 
had of glorifying God by Dying in his Cauſe. Cranmer ſent a Petition to the 
Council, complaining of the Diſorder of theſe Diſputes, which were ſo ma- 
nag d, that the World might be abus d with the Name of a Diſputation: But 
this was not deliver d, for the Deſign was to make the Nation believe, That 
the Champions of the Reformation were publickly baffled. It was alſo reſolv'd 
to carry ſome of the Priſoners to Cambridge, and in the ſame Manner to erect 
new Trophies in that Univerſity, as they had done at Oxford. Upon which, 
three of the impriſon d Biſhops, and ſeven Divines, ſign'd a Paper, by which 
they declar'd, They would ingage in no Diſpute, but in Writing; unleſs it 7% wer 4 
were in the Preſence of the Queen, or the Council, or before cither of the — — 
* Houſes of Parliament. For it was viſible, the Deſign of Diſputing was not 
© to find out the Iruth; nor could they expect any fair Dealing, where their 
Enemies were to be their Judges, who would not ſuffer them to ſpeak their 
Minds freely ; and after fo long an Impriſonment their Books and Papers be- 
© ing detain'd from them, they could not be furniſh'd to anſwer many Things 
* obje&ted againſt them. Then they added a ſhort Account of their Perſuaſi- 
ons in the chief Points of Controverſie, which they would be ready to defend 
on fair and equal Terms; and concluded with a Charge to all the People, © Not 
to rebel againſt the Queen, but to obey all her Commands, that were not con- 
« trary to the Law of God. | || 
Not long after, on the twentieth of July, Prince Philip with a numerous Reg. 2. 1 
Fleet arriv'd at Southampton ; and at his firſt Landing, he drew his Sword, Phi]. 1. | 
and carry d it for ſome Time naked in his Hand; which was interpreted as an 27, ,.... | 
Omen, that he deſign d to rule by his Sword, but his Friends ſaid, it ſignify'd, of Prince Phi- | 
That he would draw his Sword for the Defence of the Nation, The Mayor br. 
of Southampton brought him the Keys of the Town, which he took from him, 
and return d them, without the leaſt Indication of his being pleas'd with this 
Reſpect thown only to their Soveraign Prince; which being contrary to the | 
Genius of the Eng liſs Nation, which is always oblig'd at the gracious Smiles | 
of their Kings, was thought a Sign of vaſt Pride and Moroſeneſs. The Queen ye i marry 4 | 
met him with a noble Train at Wincheſter, where Biſhop Gardiner marry'd i” the Queen, 
them with great Solemnity on the twenty fifth of Fly ; he being then in the 
twenty ſeventh, and the Queed in the thirty eighth Year of her Age. Here 
the Emperor by his Ambaſlador reſign d to him his Titular Kingdom of Feru- 
ſalem, and his more valuable one of Naples: So that they were proclaim'd 
with a pompous Enumeration of all their Titles; at which Time they ſhow'd 
themſelves publickly with two Swords born before them, in regard of their 
diſtinct Capacities. From Wincheſter they remov'd to Baſing, and fo toIVind- 
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ſor, where on the fifth of Auguſt, he was ſolemnly inſtall'd Knight of the 
Garter, On the twelfth of the ſame Month, he made a magnificent Entry 
through the principal Streets of London, with all the Pomps uſual at a Coro- 
The Duke of nation. The Triumphs of which Entertainment had continu'd longer, if the 
Norfolk dien. Court had not put on Mourning for the old Duke of Norfolk, who dy d at Fra- 
mingham Caſtle in September, to the great Sorrow of the Queen, who intirc- 
ly lov'd him. 

n King Philip's ſullen Gravity was very unacceptable to the Engliſh ; who ever 
lov'd a Medium between the Stiffneſs of the & antard, and the Gaity of the 
French; but if they were not pleas d with his Temper, they were extreamly 
in love with his Bounty and Wealth : For he brought over a vaſt Treaſure 
with him, twenty Carts loaden with Bullion, and ninty nine Horſes and two 
Carts loaden with coin'd Gold and Silver; the greateſt Part of which was di- 
ſtributed among thoſe who had ſold their Country and Religion. At his Ar- 
rival at London, he procur'd the Pardon of many Priſoners, and among others, 
of Holgate Arch-Biſhop of Tork ; but his moſt popular A& was his Interpoſing 
for the Preſervation of the Princeſs Elizabeth, and the Earl of Devonſhire, 
Gardiner was much fix d againſt them, and thought the Work but half finiſh'a, 
while the Princeſs livd: Miat had accus'd them both, in hopes of ſaving his 
own Life; but when that did not preſerve him, he publickly vindicated them 
on the Scaffold. The Earl of Devonſhire, to be freed from all Jealouſie, went 
| beyond Sea, and dy'd a Year after in 17aly, as ſome ſay, of Poiſon, being the 
King Philip eleventh and laſt Earl of that noble Family. King Philip at firſt took care to 
preſerves = preſerve the Princeſs, upon a generous Account, pitying her Innocence, and 
4 K hoping by ſuch a publick Act of Favour, to recommend himſelf to the Nation; 
but afterwards Intereſt fortify'd thoſe good and wiſe Inclinations; for when he 
had loſt Hopes of Iſſue from the Queen, he conſider d that the Queen of Scotland, 
ſoon after marry d to the Dauphine, was next in Succeſſion to Elizabeth ; 
ſo that if ſhe were removed, the Crown of England might become an Acceſſi- 
on to that of France. Therefore he took particular Care to preſerve her, and 
probably with Hopes to have prevail'd ſo far upon her, by theſe good Offices, 
that if her Siſter ſhould die without Children, the might be induc'd to marry 
him. But this was the only Act that was really grateful and acceptable to the 
Nation; for he affected fuch an extravagant State, and was ſo ſullen and ſilent, 
that it was not caſie for any to come within the Court, and there was no Ac- 
ceſs to him without demanding it with almoſt as much Formality as Ambaſſa- 
dors us'd to Foreign Princes: * And indeed his Carriage was ſuch, that the 
Acting him and his Spanzards was one of the great Diverſions of Queen El- 
Sabeth's Court. This and other Matters caus'd a general Diſcontent to ſpread 
through moſt Places of the Kingdom ; only Gardiner was well ſatisfy'd, fince 
the Conduct of Affairs was put ſo intirely into his Hands. Many malicious 
Reports were ſpread of the Queen, particularly in Norfolk ; where it was 
reported that lhe was with Child before the King came over; which ſenſibly 
touch'd the Queen, but after ſtrict Examinations, the Rumour vaniſh'd into 

Air. | 
The third Par- On the eleventh Day of November, the Queen's third Parliament met; and 
kement in t in the Writ of Summons, the Queen's Title of Supream Head of the Church 
6.4 was omitted; tho' hitherto ſhe had not only us'd the Name, but exercis'd the 
Power to the higheſt Degree. Cardinal Pool was now permitted to come ſo 
near as Flanders; and the Temper of the Parliament being ſoon found favou- 
rable to the Work he was projecting, the Queen ſent two Lords, Paget and 
Haſtings, to conduct him into England. At the opening of the Parliament, 
both King and Queen rod in State to Weſtminſter, . each having a Sword of 
State, and a Cap of Maintenance carry'd before them. The tirſt Bill that 
paſs d, was a Repeal of Pools Attainder, which was read by the Commons 
three Times in one Day; and the Bill was perfected, without making a Seflion 
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Chap. II 


by aſhort Prorogation. He came over, and enter d privately into London; for the C Pool 


Pope's Authority not being yet acknowledg'd, he could not be receiv'd as Legate. 
His Inſtru&ions were full and ample, beſides the Authority commonly lodg'd with 
Legatesz which conſiſts in a Power to overthrow and diſpenſe with almoſt all 
the Rules and Canons of the Church. He made his firſt Speech to the King 
and n, and then to the Parliament, in the Name of the common Paſtor, 
lovingly inviting them to return to the Sheepfold of the Church. As he was 
delivering his plauſiable Speech, the Queen felt an unuſual Emotion of Joy 
within her, which ſhe judg d to be a Child quickning in her Womb; which Be- 
lief being heighten'd by the flattering Court Ladies, the Council order'd Biſhop 
Bonner to fing Te Deum at St. Pauls, which was ſucceeded with all the uſual 
Marks of Exultation. Both Houſes agreed upon an Addreſs to the King and 
Queen, That they would intercede with the Legate, to reconcile them to the 
« See of Rome; offering to repeal all the Laws they had made _ the Pope's 
Authority, in Token of their Repentance. Upon this the Cardinal came to 
the Parliament; where in a long Speech he firſt thanked them for repealing his At- 


comes mts 


England. 


tainder, * in Recompence of which, he came now to reconcile them to the Bo- e i Parti- 


* dy of the Church: Then he inſiſted upon the Converſion of the Britains and 
* Faxons to the Faith, on the Obedience they had paid to the Apoſtolick See, 


none was more Eminent than the Title of Defender of the Faith. The Ruin 
of the Greek Church, the Diſtrations of Germany, and the Confuſions they 
© had ſuffer'd, ſince their Departure from the Unity of the Church, might con- 
© vince them of the Neceſſity of intirely preſerving that Bond. In concluſion, 
he gave them and the whole Nation a Plenary Abſolution, which all preſent 
receiv'd upon their Knees ; and the reſt of the Day was ſpent in ſinging Te De- 
um, and the Night in Boneflires. 

Shortly after the famous Act paſs'd, repealing all Laws made againſt the 
Pope's Authority, only it met with a ſmall Impediment, by Reaſon of a Pro- 
viſo, which the Houſe of Lords inſerted for ſome Lands, which the Lord 
Wentworth had of the See of London. This was ſo much oppos'd by the Com- 
mons, that after the Bill had been offer d to the Royal Aſſent, it was boldly cut out 
of the Parchment by Gardiner, who ſaid, Now I truly do the Office of a Cn A N- 


CELLOR; alluding to the Word Cancelling, from whence he would have the 


Word CHANCELLOR derivd. © The Bill enumerated and repeal'd all Ads 


ament recone 

cile the Na- 

54 tion to thy See 
and the numerours Favours granted to the Crown by the fame See, of which J Rome, 


© made ſince the twentieth of Henry VIII. but all Foundations of Biſhopricks 744 49 fie: 
«© and Cathedrals, all Marriages, tho' contrary to the Laws of the Church, all In- Pa a4 


* ſtitutions, all Judicial Proceſſes, and the Settlements made, either of Church or K 


Abby-Lands, were confirm d. The Convocation had join d their Interceſſion with 
the Cardinal, that he would confirm the Right of the preſent Poſſeſſors of thoſe 
Lands: Upon which he did confirm them, but with a heavy Charge, requiring 
© thoſe who had any of the Churches Goods, to remember the Judgments of God 
upon ſuch Detainers; and that at leaſt, they would take Care that ſuch as ſerv d 
© the Cures ſhould be ſufficiently maintain'd : All which was put into the Act, and 
confirmed by it; and it was declar'd that all Suits concerning thoſe Lands were to 
be try d in the Civil Courts; and that it ſhould be a Premunire, if any diſturb'd 
© the Poſſeſſors, by the Pretence of Eccleſiaſtical Power. It was alſo declar d, That 
the Title of Supream Head of the Church, did never of Right belong to the 
£ Crown; and enacted that it ſhould be left out of all Writs for the future. All 
* Exemptions granted to Monaſteries, and now continu'd in Lay-Hands, were 
taken away; and all Churches were made ſubject to Epiſcopal Juriſdiction, 
* excepting only the Privileges of the Univerſities, Weſtminſter, Windſor and 
the Tower of London. The Statute of Mortmain was repeal'd for twenty 
* Years to come; and all Things were brought back to the State in which they 
© were, in the twentieth Year of Henry VIII. The lower Houſe of Convocation 
gave Occaſion to many Clauſes in this Act, relating to the Reſtorationof J ithes, 
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the burning of Heretical Books, to Pluralities and Non-Refidence, to Simoni- 
acal Pactions, the Payments of Firſt-Fruits and Tenths, and the Limitation of 
Premunires. By another Bill all former Acts againſt Lollards were revivd. 
The Commons offer'd another Bill for voiding of all Leaſes made by marry'd 
Prieſts, but it was laid aſide by the Lords; and thus were the Penſioners and 
aſpiring Men in the Houſe of Commons, either labouring to redeem former F aults, 
other Ad. or hoping to merit great Rewards by the Forwardneſs of their Zeal. By another 

Bill ſeveral Things were made Treaſon; and it was declar'd, © That if the Queen 
dy d before the King, and left any Children, the King ſhould have the Govern- 
* ment in his Hands, till they were of Age; and during that Time, the Con- 
* ſpiring his Death was made Treaſon, but none were to be try'd for Words, 
but within fix Months after they were ſpoken. Another Act paſs'd, decla- 
ring it Treaſon, for any to pray for the Queen's Death, unleſs they repented 
of it, and then they were to ſuffer Corporat Puniſhment at the Judges Diſcre- 
tion. A ſevere Act was alſo paſs d againſt all that — lying Reports of the 
King, the Queen, the Peers, Judges, or great Officers: Some were to loſe 
their Hands, others their Ears, and the reſt were to be fin d according to the 
Degree of their Offence. 

The , All the Bills being finiſh'd, this remarkable Parliament was diſſolw d upon the 

meu del fixteenth Day of January, to the great Satisfaction of Biſhop Gardiner, who 
had now perform'd all he had undertaken to the Queen or Emperor; and his 
Reputation was much rais'd for bringing about ſo vaſt a Change in ſo ſmall a 

Time, and with ſo little Oppoſition. Ambaſſadors were ſent to Rome to give 

Notice of the happy Reſtoration of England to that See; and a ſolemn Pro- 

ceſſion was appointed of many Biſhops and Prieſts, where Bonner carry d the 

. Hoſt to thank God for reconciling the Nation to St. Peter's Chair: And this 

having been done upon St. Andrew's Day, that was appointed to be an Anni- 

verſary, and was call'd, The Feaſt of the Reconciliation. 


A. D. IV. The Queen and her Favourites, having now obtain d their main Cauſe, a 

1555. khey took it into Conſideration in what Methods they ought to proceed againſt cum 

Reg.: the Hereticks. Pool was an Enemy to ſevere Proceedings, he thought that a 2. 
eg. 3+ Chuchman ought to have the Tenderneſs of a Father, and the Care of a Shepherd, * 

Phil. 2. whoſe Duty it is to reduce and not devour the ſtray Sheep: He had obſerv d that 

Conſultation Cruelty rather inflam d than cur'd that Diſtemper; therefore he thought the 

«bout Proceed. better Way was to begin with an effectual Reformation of the Manners of the 

3 Clergy. Gardiner on the other ſide, being of an abje& and cruel Temper 

 himfelf, thought that the ſtrict Execution of the Laws againſt Lollards would be 

moſt ſerviceable to the Church; tho' he confeſs'd that a Reformation of the 

Clergy was a good Thing, but then he thought the preſent Times would not 

bear it. The Queen was for joining both theſe Councils together, and defign'd 

to proceed at the ſame Time, both againſt ſcandalous Churchmen, and Here- 

| ticks: So that in a ſhort Time the Perſecution began, in the latter End of the 

A Perſecution Month of January. Rogers, a learned Man, who had been Prebendary of 

* St. Pauls, was the firſt Victim, who would not fly from Perſecution, tho he was 

ſtrongly induc d by a Wife and Family of ten Children. Both he and Biſhop 

Hooper were brought before Gardiner, Bonner, Tonſlall, and three other Bi- 

ſhops. They demanded of them whether they would ſubmit to the Church or 

not? but they anſwer'd, That they look'd upon the Church of Rome, as An- 

tichriſtian. Coon which Gardiner charg'd them with reproaching the Queen; 

but Rogers declar d, That he honour'd the Queen, and expected no Ill at her 

Hands, but as ſhe was excited by them. This caus'd Gardiner and the other 

Biſhops to declare, That they were ſo far from exciting the Queen in this Mal. 

zer; that ſhe had commanded them to att as they did; and this was confirm d 

by two Privy-Counſellors then preſent. In Concluſion, after a little Time al- 

low'd them, they declar'd thei obſtinate Hereticks, and ſo degraded them from 


their 


” * 
* - 
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their Functions. Rogers was not permitted to ſee his Wife nor his Children; 
yet ſo little did his terrible Sentence of Burning fright him, that the Morning 
of his Execution, he was found in a quiet and calm Sleep. He was carry d 
from Newgate to Smithfield, on the fourth of Febuary, where a Pardon was 
offer'd him at the Stake, if he would recant; but he refus'd it upon thoſe 
Terms, and anſwer'd, He would not exchange à ſhort Fire for everlaſting Bur- 
nings, declaring. That he reſign'd up his Life with Joy, as a Teſtimony of the 
Doctrine he had preach'd. As for Hooper, he was ſent to Gloceſter, his for- 
mer Biſhoprick, at which he greatly rejoic'd, for he hop'd by his Death to 
confirm many in that Place. He diſcours'd with ſeveral whom he had formerl 
known, and ſome of them melted into Tears, which much affected the Biſh 
who ſaid, All he had ſuffer'd in his Impriſonment had not mov'd him ſo much. 


Rogers the 
firſt Martyr. 


On the ninth of February he was brought to the Stake, where a Pardon was Hooper Suf- 
alſo offer d him, but to no Effect. While he was burning a great Wind blew . 


and hinder'd the Flame from riſing ſo high as to choak him, or — his Vi- 
tals; ſo that he was near three Quarters of an Hour in exquiſite Torment : 
But he till continu'd calling on God, and at laſt cry'd out, Lord Jeſus re- 
cerve my Spirit, Sanders, Miniſter of Coventry, and Taylor Miniſter of Had. 
ley in Suffolk, were at the ſame Time condemn'd, and ſent to be burnt at the 
Places where they had ſervd: The former was firſt committed for Preaching 
without a Licence, after the Queen's Prohibition; and the latter for oppoſing 
ſome Prieſts, who violently broke into the Church, and ſaid Maſs in it. 
Gardiner was now in hopes that theſe four Executions being made in ſeve- 
ral Parts of England, would have ſtruck ſuch a general Terror into the whole 
Party, that there would have been little Occaſion for further Severities: But 
when he ſaw fix more apprehended on the ſame Account, and that the Spirits 
of thoſe call'd Hereticks, were now rather inflam'd than depreſs'd, he refolv'd 
to concern himſelf no farther in thoſe Trials; and turn'd over that Judicious 
Task to Bonner, whoſe Temper was ſo cruel and brutal, that he chearfully 


undertook it, tho the Nation ſtood amaz'd at theſe Proceedings. He had for gonner eue! 
ſome Months kept one Tomkins a Weaver in his Houſe, who was found to Proceedings. 


doubt of the Real Preſence; for which he us'd ſeveral Cruelties to him, as the 
tearing out the Hair of his Beard, and the holding a Candle to his Hand, till 
the Veins and Sinews buſt aſſunder: And theſe not prevailing to make a Change, 
he was at laſt burnt in Smithfield. One Hunter, an Apprentice, not above 
nineteen Years of Age, was condemn'd and burnt on the ſame Account; whom 
Bonner was ſo much concern'd to preſerve, that he offer d him forty Pounds to 
change his Faith; ſo mercenary did be imagine were the Conſciences of ſome Men. 
Two Gentlemen, Cauſton, and Hig bed, one Laurence a Prieſt, and two meaner 
Perſons, were burnt near their own Houſes in Er The Method in theſe 
and in all other Proceedings, during the reſt of this Reign, was ſummary, and 


ex officio: Upon Complaint made, Perſons were impriſon'd, and Articles were The «Ga 
offer d to them, which they were requir'd to anſwer; and if their Anſwers #  Profe- 
were judg'd Heretical, they were burnt without any further Obje&ions, or 


Proofs againſt them. Ferrar, who had been Biſhop of St. David's, was treated 
in the ſame Manner, by his Succeſſor Morgan; and tho' he appeal'd to Cardi- 
nal Pool, it had no other Effect, but ſtopping his Execution three Weeks. 
Rawlins White, a poor Fiſherman, was condemn'd by the Biſhop of Landafe, 
and afterwards burnt. Marth, a Prieſt, was burnt at Cheſter; and to the or- 
dinary Cruelty of Burning, they added a new Invention of pouring melted 
Pitch on his Head. One Flower, a raſh and inconſiderate Man, wounded a 
Prieſt, while he was officiating at Weſtminſter; for which he was condemn'd 
as a Heretick, and burnt: But the Fa& was diſapprov'd by all the Reformed, 
and he became a ſincere Penitent for it, before he dy d. After this, for the Space 


of a few Weeks, there was a Stop put to theſe Severities, which gave the moſt 
terrible Apprehenſions to the Nation. 


The 


The Queen, to teſtifie her real Zeal, about this Time ſent for her Trea- 
ſurer, and ſomeother Officers of her Revenue, and told them, That ſhethought 
her ſelf bound in Conſciencefto reſtore all the Lands of the Church, that 
were then in her Hands: And if it ſhould be objected, that the Crown was 
poor, and that ſhe could not maintain her Dignity without them, ſhe declar'd, 
That ſhe valu d the Salvation of her Soul more than ten Kingdoms, and 

The Que thank'd God that her Husband was of the ſame Mind. She thought they 
el land, were unlawfully acquir'd, and that they could not be held without Sin, there- 
fore ſhe reſolv'd they ſhould be diſpos d as Cardinal Pool ſhould think fit. To 
this ſhe was much excited by a Bull of Excommunication againſt ſuch as de- 
taind Church-Lands, iſſu d out by Pope Julius this Year. That Pope dy'd 
ſhortly after, and was ſucceeded by Marcellus; who turn d his Thoughts 
wholly to the Reformation of Abuſes, of which he was ſo ſenſible, that he once 
cry d out, That he did not ſee how any could be ſau d who ſate in that Chair! 
Which had ſuch Effects upon him, that he dy d within twenty two Days after 
his Election. Upon his Death, the Queen endeavour'd for the Promotion of 
Cardinal Pool, but without his Knowledge or Approbation: But at Rome they 
were ſo apprehenſive of another reforming Pope, that they haſten'd their Electi- 
on, and {ft up Caraffs, call'd Paul the Fourth, who was the moſt ambitious 
and inſolent Pope, that had reign'd for many Years. Upon the Day of his 
Election, the Engliſh Ambaſſadors enter d Rome in great State with a Train of 
The Pride of a hundred and forty Horſe of their own Attendance ; but the Pope would not 
- Pope ou admit them to an Audience, till they had accepted of a Grant of the Title of 
% Faun the Kingdom of Ireland from himſelf, to which they ſervilely ſubmitted. 
Their publick Audience was given with great Solemnity, in which the Pope 
declar'd, That in Token of his pardoning the Nation, he had added to the 
Crown the Title of the Kingdom of Ireland, by that Supream Power which 
God had given him to deſtroy, or erect Kingdoms at his Pleaſure. But in 
private Diſcourſes, he ſo much complain'd of the unpardonable Sin of Detain- 
ing the Abby-Lands, and was ſo poſitive in the Reſtitution of them, that it ex- 
treamly mortify'd the Lord Moumt acute, who was one of the Ambaſſadors, and 
whoſe Eſtate chiefly conſiſted in thoſe Lands. 
The Queens In England the Court was now in mighty ExpeRations of the Queen's De- 
Delrvery a, livery ; and in May, the Envoys were nam d that were to carry the good News 
eee to the neighbouring Courts. In the Beginning of June ſhe was believ'd to be 
in Labour, and the Report flew all over London that ſhe had brought forth a 
Son. The Prieſts had ſetled all their Hopes on that, ſo that Te Deum was 
ſung in all Parts; and one more officious than the reſt, made a Sermon about 
it, and deſcrib'd all the Lineaments of their young Prince. But they ſoon 
found they were abus d; and that it was either an Abortion, or a Timpany, or 
ſome other Diſtemper; or, as ſome have been ready to judge, a notorious Im- 
poſture, but defeated by the Vigilance of King Philip. However it was, from 
this Time all Hopes of Iſſue ceas d, which much encreas d the Sourneſs and 
* King Philip Severity of her Temper, and King Philip, being ſo much younger than her, 
leave; her. out of Averſion or Reſentment, never eſteem'd her, but in a few Months left 
her and the Nation. He found it was impoſſible to get England into his Poſſeſ- 
fion without Children, therefore he gave over all Defigns about it ; and having 
liv'd with her about fifteen Months, he thought it neceſſary to take more Care 
of his Hereditary, than his Matrimonial Crown, and for the future conſider d 
He becomes England rather as a ſure Ally, than an additional Power. Not long after his 
| King of Spain Great Father, the Emperor Charles the Fifth, reſign'd all his Dominions to 
12 him; which Reſignation drew the wondring Eyes of all Europe upon it. This 
mighty Prince had enjoy d his Hereditary Dominions forty Years, and the Em- 
pire thirty fix : He had indur'd vaſt Fatigues, by the numerous Journies he had 
made; nine into Germany, ix into Spain, Gre into Italy, four through 
France , He was ten Times in the Netherlands, made two * ies 
as rica 


U 
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Africa, was twice in England, and had croſs'd the Sea eleven Times. He 
had unuſual Succeſs in his Wars; he had taken a Pope, a King of France, and 
ſome German Princes, Priſoners; and had a prodigious Acceſſion of Wealth 
and Empire from the Weſt- Indies. But now being much atflited with the 


Gout, his Fortune chang'd, and ſeveral Deſigns blaſted, hedeclar'd, That there 


ought to be an Interval between the Affairs of the World, and the Hour of 
Death ; he reſign'd all his Dominions with a Greatneſs of Mind, much ſupe- 
rior to his Conqueſts. He liv'd a retir'd religious Life, with a hundred 
thouſand —— and at the end of two Years dy'd, having given 
the World a great Inſtance of a Mind ſurfeited with Human Glory, that ſought 
for Quiet in a private Cell, which in vain it had ſearch d after in Camps and 
Palaces. 

In England Orders were ſent tothe Juſtices to look narrowly to the Preachers 
of Hereſie, and to have ſecret Spies in every Pariſh, for giving them Informa- 
tion of all Peoples Behaviour. This was thought to riſe from Spaniſh Coun- 
ſels, which became very odious to the People, who grew ſo averſe to theſe 
cruel Proceedings, that Bonner himſelf finding their Temper, ſlack d his Hand, 
and burnt none for five Wecks. Upon which the Queen wrote to him, and 
requir d him 70 perform the Office 2 good Paſtor, and either to reclaim the 
Hereticks, or proceed againſt them according to Law. This Admonition 
por very agrecable to his cruel Diſpoſition ; and immediately new Fires were 


indled. Cardmaker, once a Prebendary of Bath, and Warne a Tradeſman, crea: Nm, 


were burnt in Smithfield. Seven were burnt in ſeveral Parts of Eſſex, who 


bers burnt m 


were condemn'd by Bonner, and ſent down to ſuffer near the Places of their ' +: gg 


Abode. The Council wrote to the chief Men of the County, to gather many 
together, and aſſiſt at thoſe diſmal Spectacles; and when they heard that ſome 
had come of their own accord to the Burningsat Colcheſter, they defir'd the Lord 
Rich to give their Thanks to thoſe Perſons for their Zeal; ſo induſtriouſly did 
they ſtudy tocheriſh a Spirit of Cruelty among the People. Bradford, who had ge- 
nerouſly fav d Bourne the Preacher at St. Pauls, was notwithſtanding condemn'd : 
and after many Methods us'd by the chief of the Popiſb Party to make him re 
cant. he ſuffer'd at Smithfield with great Joy and a noble Conſtancy, together 
with a young Apprentice, whom he much incourag d in his Sufferings. Thorn- 
ton, Harpsfield and others, raisd a Perſecution at Canterbury, tho' Cardinal 
Pool was averſe to ſuch Proceedings; but he durſt not now diſcover ſo much, 
for the Pope had an inveterate Hatred to him, and was reſolv'd to recal him 
upon the firſt Occaſion, and for that End he enter'd into a Correſpondence 
with Gardiner, who now hop'd to have been made a Cardinal, and Arch-Bi- 
ſhop of Canterbury : And upon thoſe Hopes, he ſtill preſerv'd Cranmer ; for 
tho he now ſtood condemn'd for Hereſie, yet the See was not accounted void, 
till he was formally degraded. Some declar'd it was moſt proper to begin 
with him, who had been the chief Promoter of Herefie in England: But Gar- 
diner ſaid, it was better to try if it were poſſible to ſhake him, and it would be 
a mighty Blow to the whole Party, if he could be prevail'd on to forſake it; 
whereas if he ſuffer d Burning with the ſame Reſolution that others expreſs'd, 
it would much raiſe the Spirits of his Followers. The See of Canterbury was 
now only ſequeſter d in Pools Hands, and he fearing to fall under the Pope's 
Rage, was forc'd to ſuffer the cruel Prebendaries of that Church to act as they 
pleas'd: So they burnt two Prieſts, and two Lay-men at Canterbury, and ſent 
a Man and a Woman to be burnt in other Places in Kent. Two that belong'd 
to the Dioceſes of Wincheſter and Chicheſter were condemn'd by Bonner, and 
were burnt near the Places of their Abode. Theſe ſuffer'd in July. In Au- 
guſt ſeven were burnt in ſeveral Places ; ſix more were burnt in one Fire at 
Canterbury, and four were burnt elſewhere. In September five were burnt 
at Canterbury, and ſeven in other Places. In Ocfober, two were burnt at Ely, 
by $haxton's Means, who now compleated his Apoſtacy by his Cruelty. 


Thus 


the Nation. 


The Sufferings 
of Biſhop Rid- 
ley and Lati- 
mer atOxford. 
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Thus did the Perſecution rage in ſeveral Places, to the great Terror and Dete- 
ſtation of the People; but the moſt memorable Sufferers this Year were the two 
famous Biſhops Ridley and Latimer. Three Biſhops, Lincoln, Gloceſter and 
Briſtol were {ent to Oxford with a Commiſſion from Cardinal Pool to proceed 
againſt them. Ridley ſaid, he paid great Reſpect to Pool, for his Royal Ex- 
tract and his Abilities, but as he was the Pope's Legate, he would ſhow no 
Reverence to him, nor be uncover'd before any that atted by his Authority. 
After a long Diſcourſe, and ſeveral _— and a Night's Conſideration 
granted them, they were condemn'd as obſtinate Hereticks, and deliver'd to 
the ſecular Arm, and the Writs were ſent down for their Burning. The 
Night before the Execution, Ridley was very joyful, and invited the Mayor and 
his Wife 0 be at his Wedding next Day: At which, when the Mayor's 
Wife melted into Tears, he ſaid, He perceiv'd ſhe did not love him, but told 
her, Tho' his Breakfaſt would be ſharp, he was ſure his Supper would be 
ſweet ;, and was glad to hear that his Siſter would come and ſee him die; 
and continu'd in ſuch Compoſure of Mind, that _ were all amaz'd at it. 
As they were led out to Execution, they earneſtly their Eyes up to Cran- 
mer's Window in the Priſon, * to have ſeen him; but he was then in- 
gag'd with ſome Friars : Yet he look d after them with the utmoſt Tenderneſs, 
and kneeling down pray'd earneſtly, That God would now ſtrengthen their 
Faith and Patience in their laſt painful Paſſage. When they came to the Stake 
before Baliol College, they imbrac'd each other with great Affection, and Nid- 
ley ſaid, Be of good Courage, Brother, for God will aſſwage the Flame, or ena- 
ble us to abide it. Smith preach'd the Sermon, and compar'd their Dying in 
this Manner, to that of Judas, who hang'd himſelf. Ridley deſir d leave to 
anſwer ſome Points in his Sermon ; but it was told him, That he was not to 
be ſuffer'd to ſpeak, except hedeſign'd to recant : So he turn d himſelf to God, 
when he ſaw Men ſo unreaſonable to him. He ſent a Petition to the Queen 
in Behalf of the Tenants of the Biſhoprick of London, from whom he had 
taken Fines, for which they had renew'd their Leaſes; and pray'd that either 
their Leaſes might be confirm'd, or their Fines reſtor'd out of thoſe Goods 
which had been ſeiz'd when he was firſt impriſon'd. Then they both pray'd, 
and fitted themſelves for the Stake; Latimer crying to Ridley, Be of good 
Comfort, we ſhall this Day light ſuch aCandle in England, as by God's Grace 
ſhall never be extinguiſhd. Being thus prepar d, and CGun-powder hang d about 
their Bodies, the Wood was fired, which ſoon put Latimer out of his Pain; 
but Ridley had a more lingring Torment: For they threw on ſo much Wood, 
that it was long before the Flame broke through it, and his Legs were almoſt 
conſum'd, before his Vitals were affected. Thus triumphantly did theſe two 
excellent Biſhops end their Days and their Miniſtry : Ridley was eſteem d one 
of the Ableſt of all that promoted the Reformation, both for Piety, Learning 
and Solidity of Judgment: The other, who was eighty Years of Age, was re- 
garded as a truly Primitive Biſhop, who ſeem'd to have more of the Simpli- 
city of the firſt Ages, than the Politeneſs or Learning of the latter Times. 

It was particularly obſerv'd that Gardiner was very impatient to have theſe 
Biſhops burnt, and he ſtaid long for Dinner that Day, till he underſtood that 
the Fire was actually kindled. When the Meflengers arriv'd at four in the 
Afternoon, he went chearfully to dine: But at Dinner he was ſtruck with a 
remarkable Illneſs, which turn'd to a terrible Suppreſſion of Urine, and held 
him many Days till he dy'd on the twelfth of November. He went twice to 
the Parliament, which was open'd the twenty firſt of October, but after that 
was contin'd to his Houſe : He expreſs'd great Sorrow and Remorſe for his 
former Life, and often cry d out, I have err d like St. Peter, but not repented 


Biſhop Gardi- 48 He did | Thus dy'd this remarkable Man, who was believ'd to be of noble 
ners earth Extraction, tho baſely born; for his true Father was ſuppos d to be Richard 
= rater. If 


7 Brother to Edward the Fourth's Queen, who was Grand-Mother 
1 
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to Henry the Eighth. He was a Man well skill d in the Canon and Civil Law 
and moderately in Divinity z he had a good Stile in Latin, and underſt 
Greek well ; but his great Strength lay in a profound Diſſimulation, a Quick- 
neſs of Apprehenſion, a nice Proſpect of Affairs, an artificial Concealment of 
of his Mind, and a ſubtle Way of —— himſelf into the Credit and Af- 
fections of other Perſons. He had certainly brought about great Deſigns; and 
now when a Cardinal's Hat was juſt falling upon his Head, Heaven ſtopp'd him 
in his Carreer, and all his Ambitious Projects fell with him. Only the Con- 
ſequences of his Cruelty did not ceaſe; for three Perſons were burnt in one Fire 
at Canterbury in November; and the famous Philpot was burnt in Smithfield 
in December. In all, there were fixty ſeven burnt this Year, of whom four 
were Biſhops, and thirteen Prieſts. 


A new Parliament was now aſſembled, by which it appear'd Mens Minds were The 2 
aria 


much alienated from the Clergy, and alſo from the Queen, whoſe Defire was 
to reſtore them to great Wealth and Power. It was propos d to give the Queen 
a Subſidy, and two Fifteenths : Which was the firſt Aid that the Queen had 
ask'd, tho ſhe was now in the third Year of her Reign; and what was de- 
ſir d, was no more than ſhe might have exacted at her firſt coming to the Crown. 
Therefore ſince ſhe had forgiven ſo much at her Coronation, 1t ſeem'd unrea- 
ſonable to deny it at this Time; yet ſtill great Oppoſitions were made againſt 
it : Many ſaid the Queen was impoveriſhing the Crown, and giving away the 
Abby-Lands, and therefore ſhe ought to be ſupply'd from the Clergy, and not 
preſs upon the Laity : But it was anſwer'dz That the Convocation had given 
her ſix Shillings in the Pound, but that would not anſwer her preſent Neceſſi- 
ties, upon which the Debate became violent; but to prevent further Heats, 
the Queen ſent a Meſſage declaring ſhe would accept the Subſidy without the 
Fifteenths, and upon that it was granted. The Queen ſent for the Speaker of 
the Houſe of Commons, and told him She could not with a good Conſcience 
exact the Tenths and Firſt-Fruits of the Clergy, ſince they were given to her 
Father to ſupport his unlawful Dignity of being the Supream Head of the 
Church : She alſo thought, That all Tithes and Impropriations were the Pa- 


trimony of the Church, and therefore was reſolv'd to reſign ſuch of them as The Queen 


this Reign. 


were in her own Hands. The former Part, as to Tenths and Firſt-Fruzts, giver up the 


her Motion; for it was thought to be a Step towards taking all Impropriations 
out of the Hands of the Laity; yet upon a Diviſion of the Houſe, it was carry d 
by ſixty ſeven Voices. A Bill was brought in againſt the Dutcheſs of Soll, 
and ſeveral Reformers, who had gone beyond Sea to enjoy their Conſciences, 
requiring them to return under ſevere Penalties: The Lords paſs'd it, but the 
Commons threw it out; for they now began to repent of the ſevere Lawsthey 
had formerly made, and were reſolv'd to add no more. They alſo rejected ano- 
ther Bill, for incapacitating ſome to be Juſtices of the Peace, who were blam'd 
for their Remiſneſs in proſecuting Hereticks. An Act was brought in for de- 
barring one Bennet Smith, who hired ſome Aſſaſſinates to commit a moſt exe- 
crable Murder, from the Benefit of the Clergy, which by Common Law would 
have ſav'd him: In this Parliament there was ſuch a Heat in the Houſe of 
Commons, that Sir Anthony Kingſton, an active Member, boldly took 
the Keys of the Houſe from the Serjeant; but when the Parliament was diſ- 
ſolv'd; on the ninth of September, b 
after releas d. The next Year he and fix others were accus d of a Deſign to rob 
the Exchequer; for which they were all hang d beſides himſelf, who dy d be- 
fore his Trial. In the Convocation, Cardinal Poo/ made ſome laudable At- 
tempts to reform the ill Lives and Practices of the Clergy, in which he was 
oppos d by Pope Paul, who endeavour'd to have ſet up an Inquiſition in Ex- 
gland; and the Cardinal has been _ "4 aa for refuſing at this Time 
all 


Tenths and 


eaſily paſs'd in the Houſe, but great Oppoſition was made to the latter Part of 


irſt. Fruits. 


The Parlia- 


e was for that ſent to the Tower, but ſoon mw 4iſetv'4. 
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all Incouragement in England to the new Order of Jeſuits, who were making 
great Pretenſions to gain Poſſeſſion of the Abby- Lands. 
A. D. In the Beginning of the following Year, the great Victim Cranmer was of- 
5 fer d up to the Zeal and Rage of the Romiſh Party. Towards the effecting of 
113 " this, in September laſt, Brooks Biſhop of G/oceſter came down to Oxford, 
Reg. , with Authority from Cardinal Pool, to judge him; with Brooks two Dele- 
Phil. gates, Martin and Scory, were ſent to aſſiſt him in the King and Queen's Name. 
When he was brought before them in St. Mary's Church, he pay d the Reſpect 
1 —＋ that was due to thoſe who ſate in the King and Queen's Name, but would ſhew 
none to Brooks, Since he ſute there by an Authority deriv'd from the Pope, 
which he would never acknowledge. After that he mo diſcours'd againſt 
the Power and Uſurpations of the See of Rome. Brooks and the two Delegates 
objected many Things againſt him, as to his former Actions; to all which he 
gave diſtin& and modeſt Anſwers. After much Diſcourſe had paſs'd on both 
Sides, Brooks requir'd him to appear before the Pope within eighty Days, 
and anſwer to ſuch Things as ſhould be objected againſt him. He ſaid, He 
would go moſt willingly, with the King and Queen's Conſent, which he could 
not poſſibly do, if he was ſtill detain'd Priſoner. But the Pope not expecting 
his coming, in leſs than twenty Days, by Letters to the King and Queen, 
commanded that he ſhould receive Condemnation, and be deliver'd to the Sccu- 
lar Arm. Therefore in February, this Year, new Powers were granted by the 
Pope to Bonner and Thirleby, who were ſent to Oxford publickly to degrade 
He is degra- him from all Things relating to his Function. In Deriſion he was cloath'd 
ded, with all the Pontifical Robes made of Canvas; which were taken from him, 
according to the Ceremonies of Degradation, in which Bonner proceeded with 
all the Inſolence and Scorn that could ariſe from a Mind filPd with Revenge; 
but Thirleby perform'd his Part in the Ceremony, with great Expreſſions of 
Sorrow, and many Tears. In all this Cranmer ſeem d very little concern'd: 
He declar'd, It was a groſs Piece of Injuſtice to condemn him for not going to 
Rome, when he was ſhut up in Priſon ; but he was not ſorry to be thus cut 
off, with all this Pageantry, from any Relation to that Church: He deny'd 
the Pope had any Authority over him, ſo appeald from this Sentence to a free 
General Council. , 

But now numerous Engines were imploy'd, to perſuade him to recant: Both 
Engliſh and Spaniſh Divines had many Conferences with him; he was remov'd 
from Priſon to the Dean's Lodgings at Chri/#-Church; he was put in hopes of 
Life, of Preferments and all other Favours; and all the Arguments that could 
be invented were us'd to procure him to ſign a Paper they had prepar d for him. 
In Concluſion, as St. Peter himſelf had with Curſes deny'd his Maſter, ſo he 
who reliſted almoſt three Years, was at laſt overcome; and human Infirmity, 
the Fears of Death, and Hopes given him, prevail'd with him to ſign a Re- 
He recants. Cantation of all former Opinions, concluding it with a Proteſtation, That he 
had done it freely, only for the Diſcharge of his Conſtience. This was the 
moſt unfortunate Blemiſh of his whole Life, which was immediately Printed, 
to the wonderful Surprize and Dejection of all his Party. But this did not 
ſatisfie the furious Queen, who was reſolv'd ſtill to make him a Sacrifice to all 
her Reſentments: She ſaid, That his Repentance was good for his Soul; but 
ſince he had been the chief Diffacer of Hereſie over the Nation, it was neceſſary 
to make him a publick Example. Therefore a Writ was ſent down to burn him; 
and after ſome Stop had been made in the Execution of it, new Orders came out 
for doing it ſuddenly. This was kept from Cranmer's Knowledge; for they 
deſign d to have carry d him to the Stake without giving him any Notice, and 
ſo hop'd to make him die in a deſpairing Condition. Yet having ſome Suſpi- 
cion of their Deſign, he wrote a long Paper, containing a Confeſſion of his 

Faith, ſuch as had been dictated purely by his Conſcience, and not his Fears. 
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The twenty firſt of March being fix d for his Execution, he was brought to 
St. Mary's Church, and ſet in a conſpicuous Seat erected for that Purpoſe; 
where Cole Provoſt of Eaton, preach'd the Sermon, In which he exhorted 
© him to perſiſt in the Faith, of which he had 11 a Confeſſion, and 
even to Death it ſelf, which was the Will of the Magiſtrate to inflict on him 
* this Day; ſince the Divine Vengeance for the Execution of More and Fiber, 
© under King Henry, could not otherwiſe be expiated. And fince his Conver- 
« fion was the immediate Hand of Heaven, nothing could be more acceptable 
to God and all good Men, than a publick Declaration of the Reality of it. 
It is no wonder that he was thrown into the utmoſt Conſternation at ſuch an 
unexpected Denunciation : But recollecting himſelf, and roufing his former Cou- He recover: 
rage, he boldly ſtood up, and made an excellent Speech to the People, © In which “““ 
© having premis d many Things concerning Reformation of Life and Morals, 
© he exactly declar'd the principal Heads of his Faith and Doctrine, affirming, 
© That the Kingdom of Anti-Chrift was contain d and eſtabliſh'd in the Power 
© of the Pope; and finally repreſenting how hainouſſy he had offended God by 
« renouncing the Truth, he declar'd this ſurprizing Reſolution, That the ſame 
« Right Hand that had ſo impiouſly err'd in ſubſcribing his Recantation, ſhould 
© be the firſt Sufferer in the Flames. This caus d a vaſt Confuſion in the Aſſem- 
bly; and ſome calling to him to diſſemble no more, he cry'd out, That he 
ever loud Simplicity, and excepting that Inſtance, he never diſſi mbled in his 
Life. Upon which, without ſuffering him to proceed, with great Clamours 
and Revilings, they immediately hurry'd him to the Place of Execution, which 
was the ſame where Ridley and Latimer had ſuffer d. Here he ſtood, the moſt 
melancholy and piercing Spectacle in the World; the Primate of all England, 
lately flouriſhing in the higheſt Honours and Authority with Princes, venera- 
ble for his Perſon and Age, his Piety and Learning, and innumerable Excel- 
lencies of Mind, now by the Malice of the Romaniſts, dreſt in a ridiculous 
old Habit, baited with Scurrility and opprobrious Jeſts, and drag'd to a moſt 
inhuman and tormenting Death. When the Fire was kindled, he ſtretch'd we is lun at 
out his Right Hand into the Flame, and with an amazing Steadineſs held it till Oed. 
it was conſum'd; ſometimes ſaying That unworthy Hand! and often crying, 
Lord Jeſus receive my Spirit, till he quite expir'd in the Torment. Tho his 
Body was conſum'd to Aſhes, his Heart was found intire and untouch'd; which 
remarkable Accident was much obſerv'd, and if it had happen'd to one of the 
contrary Party, it would have caus'd his Canonization. 

Thus dy'd the famous Thomas Cranmer, in the ſixty ſeventh Year of his 
Age, and the twenty third of his Primacy: A Perſon rais'd up by God for 
mighty Services, and truly fitted for them by his Primitive Humility, his in- 
defatigable Induſtry, and his inviolable Friendſhip. His laſt Fall was nobly 
expiated by a patient Martyrdom; and thoſe who compar'd ancient and mo- 
dern Times, did not only liken him to Chryſoſtom, Ambroſe and Auſtin, the 
Glories of the Church in the fourth and fifth Centuries, but to the more imme- 
diate Followers of the Apoſtles, Ignatins, Polycarp, and Cyprian. No Man 
had paſs'd through more numerous Difficulties for above twenty Years than him- 
ſelf, which has given Occaſion to many to charge him with too much Obſequi- 
ouſneſs and Compliance, in which perhaps he cannot be ſtrictly vindicated, no 
more than his burning of Joan of Kent and Yan Parre for Heretical Opinions, 
for which ſome think his own Death was a Judgment upon him. But this 
muſt be confeſs'd for him, and the other chief Reformers, that they were re- 
ally Men, and had Mixtures of Fear and Human Infirmities with their other 
excellent Qualities: And indeed Cranmer was in all other Points ſuch an ex- 

traordinary Perſon, that perhaps it was fit there ſhould be ſome Ingredients in 
his Temper, to leſſen the Veneration, which his uncommon Worth might 
have rais d too high, if it had not been for thoſe Feebleneſſes, which upon 
ſome Occaſions appear'd in him. On the Day after Granmer's Execution, 
Hhhhh 2 Car- 
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Pool made Cardinal Pool was conſecrated Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury; 


which gave Oc- 


Arch-Biſhoy cafion to many to apply the Words of Elijah to him, Thou haſt kill d, and ta. 
ef Canterbury. 4% Poſſeſſian. Three Days after, on the Feaſt of Annunciation, attended by 


many of the Nobility to Bow-Church, he receiv'd the Pall with great Pomp 
and Solemnity. | 


This Year prov'd as black and diſmal as the laſt by the Numbers that were 


bers burnt this \;crifticd in Flames to the Romiſh Cruelty. In January, five Men and two 


Women were burnt at one Stake in Smithfield; and one Man and four Women 
were burnt at Canterbury. In March two Women were burnt at Ipſwich, and 
three Men at Salisbury. In April fix Eſſex Men were burnt in Smithfield, a 
Man and a Woman were burnt at Rocheſter, and another at Canterbury; and fix 
who were ſent from Colcheſter, were condemn'd by Bonner, without giving 
them more than the Afternoon to conſider of a Recantation: For he was now 
ſo harden'd in his Cruelty, that he grew weary of keeping his Priſoners, and 
uſing of Perſuaſions; ſo he ſent them back to Colcheſter, where they were burnt. 
He alſo condemn'd both a blind Man and an aged Cripple, and they were both 
burnt in the ſame Fire at Stratford. In May, three Women were burnt in 
Smithfield; and ſoon after two more at Gloceſter, one of them being blind. 
Three were burnt at Beccles in Suffolk ; five were burnt at Lewes, and one at 
Leiceſter. But in June, Bonner gave the moſt ſignal Inſtance of his Cruelty 
that England had yet ſeen; for eleven Men and two Women were burnt in 
the ſame Fire at Stratford: The Horror of which Action ſeem'd to have ſome 
Operation on him, for he burnt none *till April in the next Year. In June 
three were burnt at St. Edmund's Bury, and three afterwards at Newbury, 
This Cruelty was not confin d to England, but it extended as far as the adja- 
cent Iſlands: For in 9 a Mother and her two N were burnt at 
the ſame Stake: One of them was a marry'd Woman and big with Child; the 
Violence of the Fire burſting her Belly, the Child fell out into the Flame, 
which was ſnatch'd out by one more merciful than the reſt; but the other bar- 
barous Spectators threw it back into the Fire. Two were after this burnt at 
Greenſtead, and a blind Woman at Darby; four were burnt at Briſtoll, and 
as many at Mayfield in Suſſex, and one at Nottingham. So that eighty five 
were martyr'd this Year, without any Regard had to Age or Sex, to young or 
old, to Lame or Blind; which rais'd ſuch an extream Averſion in the Nation 
to that Religion, that it is no Wonder, if the Apprehenſions of ſo dreadful a 


„ . Yoke, broke out into moſt violent and convulſive Symptoms. Yet by theſe 
Which quick- : . : . - . . 
ens the Minds Means the Reformation was ſo far from being extinguiſh'd, that it daily ſpread 


of the Refor- more and more, and mightily quicken'd the Zeal of thoſe who profeſs it. 


They had frequent Meetings, and ſeveral Teachers that inſtructed them; and 

their Friends that went beyond Sea, and ſettled in Strasburg, Frankfort, En- 

den, and ſome other Places in Germany, took care to ſend over many uſeful 

Books for their Comfort and Inſtruction. 

Nor was the Rage and Fury of theſe Times exercis'd only on the Living; 
for the Bones of Martin Bucer and Paul Phagius, who had been long bury'd, 
were dug up, formally arraign'd for Hereſie, and with much ſavage Cere- 

wony publickly burnt in the Market-Place at Cambridge. Peter Martyr's 

Wife, who dy'd at Oxford, was likewiſe rak'd out of her Grave, and ignomi- 

nioully bury'd in a Dunghil. But the Juſtices of Peace were generally ſo lack 

in their Proſecution of Hereticks, that it ſeem'd neceſſary to find out other In- 
ſtruments; ſo the dreadful Courts of Inquiſition were deſign'd to be ſet up in 


New Projets Englund. As a Step towards it, a Commiſſion was given to Bonner and twen- 


ty more, moſt of them Laymen, to ſearch all over England for Perſons ſu- 
ſpeed of Herefie, and to proceed againſt them by Preſentments or any other 
politick Ways. Many other Commiſſions, ſubaltern to theirs, were iſſu'd out 
tor leveral Counties and Dioceſes; which was look'd upon as ſuch an Advance 
towards an Inquſition, that all concluded it would ſhortly follow. I he 
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Burnings were carry d on furiouſly in ſome Places, but coldly in moſt Parts, -»y mere 
for the Deteſtation of ſuch Cruelties became almoſt univerſal. However, with- / ] 
out naming Particulars, ſeventy nine were burnt this Year, in ſeveral Parts of 
the Nation, beſides Impriſonments and other Puniſhments and Severeties. But 
all this Cruelty did not ſatisfie the Popiſh Clergy, they complain'd that the 
Magiſtrates were remiſs; and negligently perform'd their Duties; upon which 
ſharp Letters were written to ſeveral Towns, from the Council-Board; and 
zealous Men were recommended to be choſen Mayors, in many Corporations. 
Arch-Biſhop Poo/ was for milder Methods, and was ready to accept of any Ac- 
knowledgment from the proſecuted Perſons, by which he might on the one 
Hand preſerve their Lives, and yet not be expos d to the Rage of the Pope, as 
a Favourer of Hereticks on the other. | | 

In this Year a horrible Murder of one Argol and his Son was committed by 
the Lord Steurton, and ſome of his Servants; who when they had butcher'd 
them after a moſt barbarous Manner, bury'd them fifteen Foot deep in the Ground. 
The Lord Stowrion was a zealous Papiſt, and proteſted againſt all the Acts that 
had paſs'd in King Edward's Reign; yet the Queen not only refus'd to pardon 
him, but would not ſo much as change the infamous Death of Hanging into a Tie 2914 
Beheading. She was reſolv'd to thew no Favour , but only allow'd this Di- Srourton 
ſtinction, that the Lord might be hang'd in a ſilken Rope, while his Servants _ 
had common Halters. This was highly extoll'd as a worthy Inſtance of the 
Queen's Impartial juſtice; and it was ſaid, That ſince ſhe left her Friends to 
* the Law, her Enemies had no Reaſon to complain of the Execution of it up- 
© on them, 


V. As this Reign had been furious and calamitous at home, ſo at length 


it began to ſhow it ſelf feeble and diſhonourable abroad; all which had its firſt 


Riſe from the vaſt Pride and Inſolence of the Pope, who the laſt Year broke 


the Truce between France and Spain. He was highly offended at the Houſe 


of Auſtria, and principally at Ferdinands aſſuming the Title of Emperor, with- 
out his particular Conſent : He was wont to ſay, That all Kingdoms were ſub- 


ject to him: That he would ſuffer no Prince to be too familiar with him; and 


that he would ſet the World on Fire, rather than ſubmit to att below his Dig- 

nity. It was believ'd that he defign'd to advance one of his Nephews to the 
Crown of Naples, in order to which he had ſent another into France, to abſolve 

the King from the Truce which he had ſworn, promiſing to create what Car- 

dinals that King ſhould nominate, if he would make War upon Hain; tho to 

the Queen of England's Ambaſladors, and all others at Rome, he declar'd, 

That he would mediate a Peace between the Crowns, for a Truce did not ſuffi- 

ciently ſecure the Quiet of Europe. The French King was too eaſily perſua- 4 Breach be- 
ded by the Inſtigation of the Pope, and the Houſe of Ge, to break his Faith, % See 
and begin the War. The Pope began it in [zaly, and made ſome Levies among ah 
the Griſons, that were Hereticks; but he ſaid, He efteem'd them as Angels, 

and was confident that God would convert them. It gave great Scandal to the 

World to ſee the Pope himſelf exciting ſo pertidious a Breach of 'T'ruce; and 

no leſs Wonder, to ſee a great Monarch of fifty ſix Years of Age retire to a 
Monaſtery, whilſt the ſame Year a Man bred a Monk, and fourſcore Years old, 

ſet Europe in a Flame. King Philip had a great Deſire to ingage England in this 

War; and the Queen had Reaſon to complain of the kind Reception given to 

many that fled from England into France, and it was believ'd that the French 
ſecretly ſupply'd and encourag d them to embroil her Affairs. One Stafford had 

this Year gather'd many of them together, and landing in Zork/b:re, he ſurpriz d 

the Caſtle of Scarborough, andpublith'd a Manifeſto againſt the Queen, declaring, 

«© That by bringing in Strangers to govern the Nation, the had forfeited her 

© Right to the Crown: But few came in to him; ſo that he and his Accompli- 

ces were compell'd to ſurrender, and four of them were hang'd. At the ſame 


'Tune 
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England joins War abroad would o 
againſt France. King Philip, after he had been abſent about two Years, found it neceſlary to 


Time Doctor Wotton, the Engliſh Ambaſſador in France, diſcover'd that the 
Conſtable had a Defign to take Calais: For he had ſent his own Nephew to 
him, whom he ſecretly inſtru&ed, and who pretended he was ſent from a great 
Party in that Town, who were refolv'd to deliver it up; at which the Con- 
{table was tranſported, and enter'd into a long Diſcourſe with him of the Me- 
thods of taking it. Vet all this made no juſt Impreſſions upon the Queen: All 
her Council, chiefly the Clergy, were againſt her ingaging; for they ſaw the 

blig'd them to ſlacken their Severities at home. Upon which 


come over in Perſon, and perſuade her to it. Having ſtay'd about fix Weeks 
he prevail'd with her; and after a Proclamation of War, ſhe ſent over eight 
thouſand Men to his Aſſiſtance, who joining the Spanrards, compos d an Army 


The Bartel of of fifty thouſand, which immediately ſate down before St. Quintin, in Pi- 


St. Quintin. 


cardy. The Conſtable of France advanc'd with a great Force to raiſe the Siege; 
but when the two Armies were in view, the French by a Miſtake in the Wor 
of Command, fell into Diſorder; upon which the Spanzards charg'd them with 
ſuch Advantage and Succeſs, that the whole Army was defeated. Iwo thou- 
ſand five hundred were kill'd on the Spot, and many were taken Priſoners, among 
whom was the Conſtable himſelf; and the Spantards only loſt fifty Men. Had 
King Philip follow'd his Blow, and march'd directly to Paris, he had found 
all France in a great Conſternation; but he ſate ſtill before St. Quintin, which 
held out 'till the Terror of this Defeat was almoſt over. The Conſtable here 
loſt his Reputation, as well as his Liberty; and all eſteem'd it as a Judgment 
from Heaven upon the French King, for the plain Breach of his Faith. 

Upon this the Freuch Troops were call'd out of Italy, which immediately 
expos'd the Pope to the Spaniards, and threw him into extravagant Fits of 
Rage and Paſſion; and particularly he exclaim'd againſt Pool, tor ſuffering 


The Pepe in- the Queen to join with the Enemies of the Apoſtolick See: And having made 


gd. 


a general Decree, recalling all his Legates and Nuntio's in the Span; Domi- 
nions, among the reſt he recall'd Poo: Legantine Power; which neither the 
Interceſſions of the Queen's Ambaſſadors, nor the other Cardinals, could pre- 
vail with him to alter. He further requir'd Pool to come to Rome, and an- 
{wer to ſome Complaints made againſt him, for the Favour he ſhew'd to Here- 
ticks; and he alſo made the Queen's Confeſſor, Friar Peyto, a Cardinal, and 
declar d him his Legate for England, and wrote to the Queen to receive him 
in that Capacity. But the Queen order'd the Bulls and Briefs that were ſent 
over, to be laid up without openipg them, according to the Method formerly 
practis'd, when unacceptable Bulls were brought to Court; and ſhe ſent a Meſlage 
to Peyto not to come into England, otherwiſe ſhe would ſue him, and all that ac- 
knowledg'd him, in a Premunire. Cardinal Pool laid aſide the Enſigns of a 
Legate, and ſent over Ormaneto with ſo ſubmiſſive a Meſſage, that the Pope 
was much mollify'd;and Peyto dying, and a Treaty of Peace between King 
Philip and the Pope following, this Storm went over, and publick and ſolemn 
Rejoicings were made in England. 

But the Effects of it did not yet ceaſe; for the War being proclaim'd between 
England and France, the French ſent to the Scotch Queen-Regent to ingage 
Scotland in the War with England: All that favour'd the Reformation were for 
the War; but the Clergy ſo oppos d it, that the Majority of the Convention 
declar'd on the ſame Side. The Queen-Regent upon this thought to draw them 
unexpectedly . into the War, and ſent D' Oiſell to beſiege Warke Caſtle in En- 
gland; but the Scorch Lords highly exclaim'd againſt it, and requir'd him to 
defiſt, otherwiſe they would declare him an Enemy to the Nation: So that at- 
ter ſome ſlight Skirmiſhes on the Borders, the Conteſt was ended on both Sides. 
Upon this the Queen-Regent wrote to France, urging the Concluſion of the 
Marriage between the Dauphine and the Queen of Scotland; and a Meſſage was 


ſent from the Court, deſiring the Scots to ſend over Commillioners to oy_ 
| abou 
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about the Articles of the Marriage, and ſome of every State were diſpatch'd for 
ſetling that Affair. There was at this Time a great want of Mony in the Exche- England in « 
uer of England; and the Coldneſs and Uneaſineſs of the laſt Parliament made the l Condivion- 
uncil unwilling to call a new one. It was try'd what Sums could be rais'd 
by Loans, upon Privy-Seals, and the like Methods; but theſe ſo little anſwer d 
Expectat ions, that at length a new Parliament was ſummon' d to meet in Ja- 
nuary next. Let in the mean Space, the Council continually receiv'd Advices 
of the ill Condition of the Garriſons of Calais, and the neighbouring Places, 
and that the French had an abſolute Deſign upon them: But either they believ d 
there was no Danger during the Winter, or that the want of Mony was ſo great, 
that no reaſonable Care was taken for their Security. | 
This ſufficiently appear d in the Beginning of the next Year, which was too A. D. 
much noted for the Loſs of all the Engliſb Dominions in France. For the 8 
Duke of Guiſe, being deſirous of doing ſome great Action, while the Conſta- 155 * 
ble was a Priſoner, ſuddenly ſate down before Calais, on the firſt of January. Reg. 8 
The Lord Wentworth had then the Command of it; but the Garriſon conſiſted Phil. !. 
only of five hundred Men, and there were not above two hundred of the : 
Townſmen that could be ſerviceable in a Siege: And tho King Philip had 
offer'd to put Men into it, yet the Engliſb were ſo infatuated with Jcalouſies, 
that they left it in ſo naked a Condition, that the Governor could pertorm little 
to preſerve it. So that the two Forts about it, of which one call'd Newnam- 
bridge commanded the Avenues by Land, and the other call'd the & 
commanded the Harbour, were taken with ſmall Oppoſition ; for the Lord 
Wentworth could not ſpare Men enough to defend them. After this the French 
drew the Water out of the Ditches, and having prepar'd Inventions to paſs 
without ſticking in the Mire, they made the Aſſault, and carry d the Caſtle by 
Storm, which was thought impregnable. After ſuch Succeſs, the Ilown could The Lv of 
make no conſiderable Reſiſtance, ſo it was unfortunately ſurrender'd, and the Q 
Governour with fifty Officers made Priſoners of War. Thus ina Week's I ime, 
and in the Winter, was this ſtrong and important Place loſt by the Engliſh, 
which had been gloriouſſy obtain d by King Edward III. and held by the Eu- 
gliſb above two hundred and ten Years, to the great Curb of France, being ac- 
counted the Key of that Nation. From this Place the Duke of G#z/e march'd 
to beſiege Guiſnes, which had a better Garriſon of eleven hundred Men, but 
they were much diſhearten'd by the Loſs of Calais: They retir'd into the Ca- 
ſtle, and abandon'd the Town to the French; but yet they once beat them out 
of it. The French, after a long Battery, gave the Aſſault, and torc'd them guimes, 2 
to Capitulate; and the Soldiers, as at Calais, had'liberty ro march away, but 
the Officers were made Priſoners of War. The Garriſon in Hammes, that lay 
in a Marth thought inacceſlible, ſeeing themſelves cut off from the Sca, aban- 
don'd the Place before the French ſummon'd them. And thus were the Eu- e Hammes. 
gliſb dithonourably driven out of the Continent of France, without retaining 
one Foot of Land; which Mezeray ſays was the Fruit of that Alliance their 
Queen had made with Hain; upon which the Pope pleaſantly ſaid, That the 
Loſs of Calais was the Dower of that Princeſs. 
The mighty Diſcontents that this Loſs gave the Engliſh, were ſuch, that the 
Queen could never hope to ſurmount them; and it tunk ſo deeply into her | 
Mind, that it did not a little haſten her Death. Both Sides took Occaſion to great Diſcor- 
draw Arguments from this great Misfortune: The R-<formers ſaid, It was @ e in En- 
Judgment vpon the Nation, for the Contempt of the true Religion, and the 8 
late Cruelties practis d againſt it: The Papitts ſaid, That the Hereticks had 
found {uch Shelter and Connivance there, that it was no wonder the Place 
was loſt. King Philip offer d his Alliſtance to go and retake the Place, 
betore the Fortitications were repair'd, if the Engl; would fend over a 
Force an{werable to ſuch an Undertakiug : But they, upon an Eſtimate made 
of the Expence of this, and of a War tor the enſuing Year, tound it would 
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amount to above half a Million of Mony; and as the Treaſury was exhau- 
ſted, and could not furniſh ſuch a Sum, ſo they had no Reaſon to ex a 
liberal Supply from a provok'd People. The Biſhops fear'd that the Continu- 
ance of War would render it neceſſary to proceed more gently againſt Here- 
ticks, and thought it better to be quiet with the Loſs of Calais than run that 
Hazard : They ſeem'd confident that within a Year, they ſhould be able to 
purge the Kingdom from all Hereſie; and therefore mov'd that Preparations 
might be made for a War to begin the Year after this. 
The fiſth Par- A new Parliament was open d on the twentieth of January; for which the 
liament in this Abbot of Weſtminſter, and the Prior of St. John of Feruſalem had their Writs, 
_ and fate in it. The Lords defir'd a Conference with the Commons, concern- 
ing the Safety of the Nation, which was found ſo weak, that a Subſidy, a 
Tenth, and a Fifteenth were given by the Laity ; and the Clergy gave eight 
Shillings in the Pound, to be paid in four Years. The Abbot of Weſtminſter 
mov'd, that the Privileges of Sanctuary might be again reſtor'd to his Houſe ; 
but that was ſoon laid aſide. The Procurers of wilful Murder were now de- 
ny d the Benefit of the Clergy; but great Oppoſition was made to that Act in 
the Houſe of Lords. A Bill was alſo brought in, confirming all the Letters 
Patents, which the Queen had granted, or might grant for the future. This 
related to the Foundations of Religious Houſes, which the Queen had already 
made ; for beſides the Abby of Weſtminſter, ſhe had founded a Houſe for the 
Franciſcans at Greenwich, two for the Franciſtans and Dominicans in Lon- 
don, one for the Carthuſians at Steen, and a Nunnery at Son. One Coxley 
oppos'd this Act, and inſinuated, That the Confirmation of all Grants might 
grue the Queen a Colour to diſpoſe of the Crown from the right Inheritors, 
At which the Houſe expreſs d great Diſſike, and ſhow'd That they would not 
have it ſo much as imagin'd, that the Princeſs Elizabeth ſhould ever be ex- 
cluded. He had a publick Reprimand, for ſpeaking ſo much to the Queen's 
Diſhonour : So the Parliament in March was prorogu'd to November next. 
Shortly after a Propoſition of Marriage was privately made by the King of 
Sweden to the Princeſs Hixabeth; but ſhe declar'd, e could not ſuffer a 
change in her Condition, ſo the Motion became ineffectual. It feems her 
Averlion to a marry'd State was very great, otherwiſe her preſent Condition 
was neither ſo eafie, nor ſo ſecure, but that ſhe had Reaſonto deſire to be out of 
| her Keeper's Power; and to apprehend that her Danger increas d, as the Queen's 
The Suffering: Health was impair'd: For many of the Biſhops, fearing ſhe would overthrow 
det,“ that Building, which they had cemented with ſo much Blood, were now offer- 
= ing cruel Counſels againſt her. To mention ſome of the Sufferings of this ad- 
mirable Lady; the had been firſt ſent for upon the Breaking out of W:at's Re- 
bellion; and tho? ſhe then lay ſick in Bed, ſhe was forc'd to go to Court. 
There the was at firſt contin'd to her Lodgings, and was afterwards carry d to 
the Tower, and ignominiouſly led into it by the Traitor's-Gate, where ſhe 
was ſtrictly guarded : Her Servants were all put from her, and none had Acccls 
to her, but ſuch as were Spies upon her: Nor was ſhe ſuffer'd to walk on the 
Leads, or have the ordinary Comforts of Air; and a Boy of four Years old 
was ſeverely threaten'd, for his carrying Flowers to her. Some were put to 
the Rack to cxtort Confeſſions from them; but none accus d her but War, and 
he retracted all he had ſaid upon the Scaffold. When it appear'd that nothing 
could be prov'd againſt her, ſhe was ſent down to Woodſtock ; where ſhe was 
kept under ſevere Guards, and very roughly treated by Sir Henry Benefield, 
whom ſhe uſually cald Her Feylor. But King Philip ſo far molify'd the 
Queen by degrecs, that he prevail'd with her to bring her to Court, and to ad- 
mit her into her Preſence. Gardiner and many others dealt very ſubtilly with 
her, to conſeſs her Offences, and ask the Queen's Pardon; but the always ſtood 
firmly to her Innocence, as well as her Religion, declaring, She had not offen- 
ded the Queen, ſo much as in Thought. When the was brought — the 
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Queen late at Night, ſhe with Tears upon her Knees renew'd the ſame Prote- 
ſtations to her, and begg'd That ſhe would entertain a good Opinion of her. 
The Queen, tho ſhe urg d her much to acknowledge ſome Guilt, yet ſeem'd 
ſatisfy'd with what ſhe ſaid, and parted with her in good Terms; of which 
King Philip had ſome Apprehenſions, for he had convey'd himſelf into a ſe- 
cret Corner of the Room, to prevent a further Breach, in caſe the Queen ſhould 
be too much incens'd. Shortly after, her Guards were diſcharg'd, and ſhe 
ſuffer'd to retire into the Country; but ſhe had always ſo many Spies about 
her, that to avoid all Suſpicion, ſhe concern'd her ſelf in no fort of Buſineſs, 
but gave her ſelf wholly to Study; in which ſhe arriv'd to a mighty Perfecti- 
on. And thus ſhe paſs'd the greateſt Part of this Reign, under continual Ap- 
prehenſions of Death z which perhaps was a neceſſary Preparation for that ex- 
alted State to which ſhe was ſoon advanc'd, and which ſhe held in the longeſt 
Courſe of Proſperity and Glory, that ever was attain'd by any of her Sex. 

Still the Popiſh Biſhops continu'd their Cruelties; and Cuthbert Simpſon, More Burning: 
one in Deacon's Orders, having been taken at the Meeting at 1ſlingron, was 5% e. 
rack'd with the extreameſt Severity, to make him confeſs all the Friends he had N 
in London : But nothing was diſcover'd from him; ſo in March he and two 
others were burnt in Smithfield. Several Books being printed beyond Sea, and 
ſecretly convey'd into England, a Proclamation of a very ſtrange Nature was 
ſer out, That if any receiv'd any of theſe Books, and did not immediately 
burn them, without either reading them, or ſhew ing them to any other Per- 
© ſon, they were to be preſently executed by Martial Law. Several others 
were burnt this Year, to the Number of thirty nine; and all that were burnt 
during the whole Reign, according to Fox, were two hundred and eighty four, 
tho' Grindall, who liv'd in that Time, writes, That in two Years Time eight 
hundred ſuffer'd at the Stake. Many more were thrown into Priſon, where ſixty 
of them dy'd miſerably z others, after much cruel Uſage by Whips and Tortures 
from Bonner's own Hands, were prevail'd on to abjure; but carry'd in their 
Minds a mortal Averſion to that Cruelty which had tempted them to ſuch 
Apoſtacy. 

* — War with France, this Lear the Lord Clinton was ſent with a 
Fleet of a hundred and twenty Sail, and ſeven thouſand Land- men, who landed 
near Breſt, with a Deſign to have ſeiz d on that Port, but was repell'd with 
the Loſs of fix hundred Men; fo that after an inglorious and expenſive Expe- 
dition, he return d to England. The Engliſh had loſt their Hearts and Bra- Many Calami. 
very, and began to believe that Heaven was againſt them; and extraordinary“ “ England. 
Accidents increas'd theſe direful Apprehenfions : A vaſt Storm of Thunder 
caus'd an unuſual Terror in Nottinghamfhire ; the River Trent ſwell'd prodi- 
giouſly, and with a violent Wind did great Damage: Hail-ſtones of uncom- | 
mon Bigneſs fell in other Places ; and which was more terrible, a contagious | 
intermitting Feaver, not unlike the Plague, ſo rag d through the Nation, that j 
three Parts of four were infected with it, and in many Counties there were | 
not Men ſufficient to reap the Harveſt. All theſe melancholy Symptoms con- ; 
curr'd to increaſe the People's Averſion to the Government, which ſoon di- | þ 
ſpos'd the Queen to hearken to Overtures of Peace. This was projected be- 
tween the Biſhop of Arras, and the Cardinal of Lorrain, who were the chief 
Favourites of the two Kings of France and Spain: The Cardinal of Lorrain 
was moſt earneſt in it, becauſe the Conſtable who was the Head of the Faction 
againſt the Houſe of Guiſe, was ſuſpected to favour the Reformation, and his 
three Nephews, the Co/zgny's, were known to incline to it. The King of 
France was the more inclinable to a Treaty, becauſe he had receiv'd a ſecond 
Blow this Year. The Marſhal de Thermes being ſurrounded by the Count of The Bartel of 
Egmont near Graveling, where the French Army being ingag'd by the Count, Sraucling. 
and gall'd by the Enghſp Ordnance from their Ships lying near the Land, 
was defeated z five thouſand kill'd, and the Marſhal and other chief Officers 
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taken Priſorers. The French King thought the Expulſion of the Engliſs out 
of France a Compenſation both for that, and his Loſs at St. Quintin; fo that 
both Princes reckoning their own Advantages, Gt Bad diſpos'd to a Treaty 
which was open'd at Cambray, but not finiſh'd in this Reign. Biſhop Godwin 
obſerves that all Perſons concern'd in this unjuft War, and Breach of F aith, 
were puniſh'd by Heaven; and particularly Queen Mary, by the Loſs of Ca- 
luis, and the other Places, at a Time when nothing but contrary Winds hin- 
der'd her Fleet from affording them Relief, 
Tie Dauphine After a Determination of many Years continuance, in this April the Dau- 
e 0 the phine was marry'd to the Queen of Scotland; which Marriage was adorn'd 
.“ Joe by an Epithalamium wrote by Buchanan, eſteem d one of the moſt perfect 
Pieces of Latin Poetry. The Deputies ſent from Srotland were delird to 
offer the Dauphine the Crown of Scotland, in the Right of his Wife; but they 
declar'd, That exceeded the Bounds of their Commiſſion, ſo they only pro- 
mis d to repreſent the Matter to the States of Scotland; but could not con- 
ceal the Averſion they had to the Propoſal. Shortly after four of the ſeven 
that were ſent over dy d, and the fifth narrowly eſcap'd; it being generally 
ſuſpected that they were poiſon'd. When the reſt return d to Scotland, an 
Aſſembly of the States was call'd, in which it was agreed to allow the Dau- 
phinethe Title of King, but with this Proviſo, © That he ſhould have no Power 
* over them, and that it was only a bare Title which they offer'd him. This 
was appointed to be carry'd to him by the Earl of Argile, and the Prior of 
St. Andrew's, who had been the moft warm Agents for the French Intereſt, 
in Hopes of the Queen-Regent's Protection, againſt the Rage of the Biſhops, in 
Matters of Religion. FOR 
The Parla- In England, a new Seſſion of Parliament met on the fifth of November; and 
ment vets, the Queen being ill, fent for the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, and laid 
before him the feeble Condition of the Nation, and the Neceſſity of putting it 
in a Poſture of Defence : But the Commons were fo diſguſted at the general 
Conduct of Affairs, that they could come to no Reſolution : Therefore on the 
fourteenth of that Month, twelve of the chief Lords of both Eſtates, came 
down to the Houſe of Commons, and deſir'd them to grant a Subſidy to defend 
the Nation, both againſt the French and Scots; but ſtill the Commons came 
to no Reſolution, till the Queen's Death three Days after put an End to the 
The Queen Parliament. Her former falſe Conception, her Husband's Neglect her De- 
aft Sickneſs, ſpair of Iſſue, and her melancholy Apprehenfions, which receiv'd a Sur- 
charge from the Loſs of Calais, brought het into an ill Habit of Body, which 
turn'd to an incurable Dropſie. When ſome of her Viſitantsendeavour'd to divert 
her ſorrowful Thoughts, ſhe told them, They were Strangers to her Diftemper, 
but if they would diſſect her after her Death, they would find Calais next her 
Heart. She endeavour'd to have ſet aſide her Siſter Eligabeth, and brought 
in the Queen of Scotland to the Crown; but ſhe was hinder'd from proceeding 
4 Death. in it as a Matter impracticable. Thus on the ſeventeenth Day of November 
ſhe ended her unfortunate Life, in the forty third Year of her Age, after a 
ſhort and miſerable Reign of five Years, four Months, and eleven Days. At 
the ſame Time, as if one Star had rul'd both their Nativities, her Cardinal 
Pool was alſo expiring: in the fifty ninth Year of his Age, being a Perſon of 
Learning, Humility, Prudence and Temper; who had certainly the beſt No- 
tions of any of his Party then in England, ſo that if his Projects had been fol- 
low'd, Popery would probably have been fix'd in the Nation. But God de- 
ſign'd another Eſtabliſhment ; and the Queen, whoſe Temper and Principles 
were fierce and ſevere, preferr'd the bloody Counſels of Gardiner and Bon- 
ner to thoſe wiſer and more rational Methods he often propos d. And tho? his 
Zeal for the Church of Nome ſtil] continu'd, yet his Eyes were open d in ma- 
ny Things: His being Legate at Trent, and his Retirement at Viterbo, had 
both enlighten'd and compos'd his Mind; which being join'd to his Probity 
and ſweet Diſpoſition, produc'd extraordinary Effects in him. As 
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As to the Character of the Queen, we need not ſay much after her Hiſtory 3 Her Charader. 
only as to her Perſon, as ſhe was not very amiable, ſo ſhe was without any 
Deformity ; nor did the want Parts or Underſtanding, but had the Advantagesof 
Learning, and a good Underſtanding in the Latin Tongue. She was a Wo- 
man of a ſtrict and ſevere Life, who allow'd her ſelf few of the Diverſions be- 
longing to Courts; was conſtant at her Devotions, and violently addicted to 
the Intereſts and Humours of the Romiſh Prieſts. She had great Reſentments 
of her Uſage in her Father's and Brother's Reign, which eaſily induc'd her to 
take her Revenge, tho ſhe colour'd it with her Zeal againſt Herefte. She much 
endeavour'd to expiate and reſtore the Sacrileges of the two laſt Reigns; be- 
ſides which laudable Intention, a froward ſort of Virtue, and a melancholy 
Piety, are the beſt Things that can be ſaid of her. Her former Diſſimulations, 
her publick Breach of Faith to the Suffolk Gentlemen and others, and her 
barbarous Cruelties to thoſe call'd Hereticks, are inexcuſable Blemiſhes in her 
Character; and God thought fit to puniſh her with a barren Womb, and an 
untimely Death, and the World with a blaſted Name, which has made an in- 
delible Impreſſion of Horror upon the Nation. To conclude, her Death was 
as little lamented, as of any that had worn the Crown, excepting by the Popiſh 
Clergy ; and had it not been for the two worthy Foundations of Trinity and 
St. John's Colleges in Oxford, there had been ſcarce any Thing in this Reign 
to have made it memorable, beſides the Calamities and Misfortunes of it. 


SECT. II. 
The Reign of Queen ELIZABETH: 


Containing 44 Tears, 4 Months, and 6 Days. 


J. H E ſhort and furious Storm that had rag d within the Nation, be- a D 
— ing happily diſpelld by the Deceaſe of Queen Mary, a glorious 
— | Sun-ſhine ſuddenly ſucceeded z which did not only illuminate the ! 5 5 8. 
«. Hus liſb Hemiſphere, but gradually diſplay'd its reviving Beams both to neigh- Reg. 1. 
bouring and remote Regions. All which proceeded from the renown'd Princeſs . 
Elizabeth, who without Oppoſition mounted the Throne of England by the 
Providence of Heaven, by Virtue of her Birth- Right, and the Act of Succeſſion 

made in the thirty fifth Year of King Henry the Eighth. Queen Mary's Death 

was conceal'd for a few Hours, till about nine in the Morning, the Lord Deen Mary's 
Chancellor Heath with a melancholy Countenance imparted the News to the 4 
Houſe of Lords; which, as it ſtruck the Biſhops with no ſmall Fear, ſo thoſe 
Counſellors who had been ſevere to her Siſter, were very apprehenſive of the 
Treatment they might receive. Yet they all agreed to proclaim her Queen; 

and by the Zeal ſhown for her Acceſſion to the Crown, deſign d to ballance the 

Errors to which they had been formerly driven, more in Compliance to the So- 

veraign's Reſentments, than any real Prejudice to her Perſon. They immedi- 

ately ſent for the Houſe of Commons, to whom the Lord Chancellor ſig- 

nify'd the Queen's Deceaſe; which, he ſaid, wonld have been a much more 

ſenſible Afliction, if they had not ſuch a Succeſſor, who was the next and 
indiſputed Heir to the Crown, ELIZABETH, of whoſe Right and Title 

none could make any Queſtion ; therefore the Lords were unanimouſly reſolu d 

to proclaim her Queen. This was immediately reſounded and eccho'd with 
innumerable repeated Acclamations, God ſave Queen Elizabeth! Long and Eliubeth pre- 
happily may ſhe Reign! They firſt proclaim'd her at Weſtminſter, and then in een. 
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London, in Conjunction with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, which was ac- 
company'd with ſuch unuſual Tranſports of Joy, as gave the melancholy Prieſts 
juſt Cauſe to fear a new Revolution in 2 Affairs; and tho the Queen's 

eth moſt ſenſibly afflicted them, yet the Joy in this Change was ſo great and 
univerſal, that a ſad Look was thought Criminal, and the Prieſts were fore d 
to vent their Griefs in private Corners, and the moſt ſecret Receſſes. 


Her Perſon and This admirable Princeſs was now twenty five Years of Age, excelling in all 


Charatter. 


the Perfe&ions of her Sex; whether of Body or Mind. Her Perſon was grace- 
ful, her Mien noble, her Shape fine, and her Stature and Gait, both agreeable 
and majeſtick. Her Face had not all the Regularities of a hniſh'd Beauty ; yet 
her Complexion was perfectly fair, her Eyes lively and ſparkling, and her whole 
Countenance carry'd ſomething ſo bright and dazling, as cover d all ſmaller 
Defects. In every Thing ſhe ſaid or did, there was an Air of Majeſty, that 
ng {truck more Awe than Love; but ſtill at her Pleaſure ſhe could 


_ aſſume ſuch powerful Charms, as few were able to reſiſt; and there was ſuch a 


happy mixture of Greatneſs and Sweetneſs, that all Perſons admir'd her. Her 
Mind was heroical and magnanimous, her Underſtanding was pregnant and pe- 
netrating, enlarg'd and poliſh'd by all the Advantages of a moſt retin'd Educa- 
tion. She wrote Letters in Engliſh and Italian, when the was not full four 
Years of Age; and before ſhe was ſeventeen ſhe became perfect in the Greek, 
Latin, French and Italian Tongues, and not 8 ted with the reſt of 
the European Languages. From whence ſhe proceeded of Fac indefatigable 
Induſtry to an extraordinary 8 in Philoſophy, Rhetorick, Hiſtory 
and Divinity; not forgetting Poetry, Muſick, and other Ornaments of Con- 
verſation. Of all that ſhe read or learn d, ſhe made the beſt and trueſt Uſe , 
and being of a quick Apprehenſion, and a ſtrong Memory, ſhe dtew from the 
Annals of all Nations, the Actions of the greateſt Men, with all their Fights 
and Conqueſts. She would frequently fet before her the Monuments of her 
Predeceſſors, the illuſtrious Triumphs and Victories obtain d by the Engliſb at 
Creſſy, Poitiers, Agincourt and Vernevil; and was wont to ſay, Theſe Victo- 
ries were more owing to the Aſſiſtance of Heaven, than the Arms of Men. 
Being thus nobly accompliſh'd, train'd up to the moſt exalted Piety, and taught 
by her late Afflictions the profoundeſt Humility, ſhe became truly worthy of 


The preſent the Engliſb Crown z which ſhe receivd at a Time when the Nation 


State of . 


Nation. 


was moſt low and afflicted, doubly imbroil'd with the French and Scotch War, 
overcharg'd with the Debts of Henry the Eighth, and Edward the Sixth, the 
Treaſury exhauſted, the Enghp Dominions in France loſt, the People diſtra- 
Red with different Opinions in Religion, and ſhe her ſelf deſtitute of all potent 
Friends, and foreign Alliance. | 

She was at Hatfield when ſhe receiv'd the News of her Siſter's Death, and 


that ſhe her ſelf was proclaimd Queen; upon which, tis ſaid ſhe fell down 
upon her Knees, and after a ſhort Silence broke out in the Words of the P/al- 


maſt, It is the Lord's Doing, and wonderful in our Eyes! Which Words in 


Latin ſhe afterwards took for her Motto in ſome of her Gold Coins. She ſoon 
remov'd from thence to London; and on the nineteenth of November ſhe was 
met at High-Gate by all the Biſhops; whom ſhe receiv'd with great Sweetneſs, 
excepting Bonner, who being polluted with ſo much Blood, ſhe thought that 


_ he wes Common Civility to him would give ſome Countenance to his Crimes. She was 


receiy'd into the City with ſuch numerous Throngs as was almoſt incredible, 
and ſurrounded with the loudeſt Acclamations of over-flowing Joy. When 
ſhe arriv'd at the Tower, upon her firſt Entrance ſhe devoutly kneel'd down 
and offer d up her Thanks to God, Who had thus bounteouſiy chang d her for- 
mer Priſon into 4 preſent Palace. She ſoon clear'd all Men's Apprehenſions 
as to thoſe Hardſhips the had formerly ſuſtain d, and ſhew'd that ſhe had abſo- 
lutely 22 whom ſhe had receiv'd them ; not excepting Benefie/d him- 
ſelf, who had been the chief Inſtrument of her Sufferings. She gave 1 ite 
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Notice of her Siſter's Death, and her own Succeſſion, to all Foreign Princes; S writer t 
and wrote particular Acknowledgments to King Philip, for the kind Offices . 
he had done. Among the reſt ſhe wrote to Sir Edward Karn, who was her 

Siſter's Ambaſſador at Rome: But the haughty Pope in his uſual Stile told him, 

That England was 4 Fee of the Papacy; and that it was a high Preſumption 

in her, to foe the Crown without his Conſent, eſpecially ſince ſhe was Jlle- 

gitimatze : But if ſhe would renounce her Pretenſions, and refer her 145 wholly 

to him, ſhe might expect all the Favour that could conſiſt with the Dignity 

of the Apoſtolick See. The Queen hearing this, with no ſmall Reſentment, 

recall'd Karn's Power; but he being a zealous Papiſt, continu'd ſtill at Rome. 

King Philip ſent her a kinder Meſſage, and propos d a Marriage with her; un- xing philip 
dertaking to procure a Diſpenſation from Rome. But the Queen, as ſhe con- ge 
tinu'd her whole Life averſe to that State, ſo ſhe knew how unacceptable a , 
Foreigner, eſpecially a Spaniard, would be to her People; and ſhe had made 

it the ſteady Maxim of her Reign, from which ſhe never would deviate, © To 

© rule in their Affections, as well as over their Perſons. Neither could ſhe 

hearken to the Pope's Diſpenſation : For if two Siſters might marry the ſame 

Perſon, then two Brothers might likewiſe marry the ſame Woman; which 

would overthrow all the Arguments for her Father's Divorce with Queen Ca- 

tharine, ypon which depended the Validity of her Mother's Marriage, and her 

own Legitimation. Yet tho ſhe firmly refolv'd not ro marry King Philip, ſhe 

thought, that during the Treaty of Cambray, it was not fit to put him out of 

all Hopes: Upon which he ſent to Rome for a Diſpenſation; but the French 

ſent to oppoſe it, and ſet up a Pretenſion for the young Queen of Scotland, as 

the righteous Heir to the Crown of England. 

The wiſe Queen continu'd to imploy moſt of her Siſter's Privy-Counſellors, The Queen. 
as the Lord Chancellor Heath, the Marqueſs of Wincheſter, and others, who vi e. 
had before ſo often turn'd in Matters of Religion, that it was very probable 
they would be complying at this Time. But ſtill to ballance theſe the added 
ſeveral others of the Reformed Religion; the moſt celebrated of whom were 
Sir William Cecil, and Sir Nicholas Bacon, both of extraordinary Abilities. She 
order'd all who were impriſon d upon the Account of Religion to be ſet at Li- 
berty : Upon which one who us'd to take an innocent Liberty with her, ſaid, 

The four Evangeliſts ſtill continu d Priſoners, and that the People much long d 

to ſee them freed: To which ſhe as pleaſantly anſwer'd, She would talk with 

them her ſelf, and know how they ſtood affected. Some propos d the annulling 

of all Queen Mary's Parliaments, becauſe Force was us'd in the Election of 

the Firſt, and the Writs for another were not legal, becauſe the Title of Su- 

pream Head was omitted in the Summons z but this was thought roo bold an 

Attempt and Precedent to annul Parliaments upon Errors in Writs, or particu- 

lar Diſorders. The Queen defir'd that all the Changes to be made, might be Her Deſigns as 
ſo carefully manag'd as to breed as little Diviſion among her People, as was n. 
poſſible; and ſhe was not pleas'd with the Title of Supream Head, as impor- 

ting too ſublime an Authority. She lov'd Magniticence in Religion, as ſhe af- 

feed it in all other Affairs; which made her inclinableto preſerve ſome former 
Ornaments, and even Images in Churches; and that the Popiſh Party might 

have the leſs Cauſe of Offence, ſhe deſign d to have the Manner of Chriſt's Pre- 

ſence in the Sacrament defin d in general Terms, that it might comprehend all 
Sides. A Scheme was form'd of the Method, in which it was — adviſable 4 Scheme pro- 
for the Queen to proceed, and put into Cecils Hands. By this, It was judg d“ 

© neceſſary to do nothing till a Parliament was call'd : The Queen had reaſon to 

expect all the Diſturbance the Pope could give her, who would certainly ex- 

cite the French and Scots, and perhaps the 175, againſt her. The Clergy, and 

© thoſe imploy d in the late Reign, would oppoſe it, and uſe all Methods to in- 

flame the Nation ; and the greateſt Part of the People lov'd the Pomp of the 

* old Ceremonies. It was therefore propos'd, That the Queen on any Terms 


ſhould 


| 
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© ſhould make Peace with France, and incourage the 4 in Scotland, that de- 
« fir d a Reformation. The Clergy were generally hat ed for their Cruelty, and 
© it would be eaſie to bring them within the Statute of Premunire : Care was 
© alſo to be taken to expoſe the former Counſellors for their ill Conduct in the 
« Jaſt Reign, and by that Means to diminiſh their Reputation. It was likewiſe 
propos d to examine well the Commiſſions for the Peace and Militia, and to 
© inſpe& the Univerſities; and ſome Learned Men were to be order'd, to conſi- 
der what Alterations were fit to be made, and by what Steps they ſhould 
© proceed. 

55 this Time the Exiles that had fled beyond Sea, return d home; and theſe 
with ſome other zealous Perſons began in many Places to break down Imag 
and ſet up King Edward's Service again, Upon this the Queen order'd, That 
the Litany, and other Parts of the Service ſhould be perform'd in Engliſh, and 
that no Elevation ſhould be usd in the Maſs; but requir'd her Subjects by Pro- 

| clamatian, to avoid all Innovations, and uſe no other Forms, but what the re- 
Deen Mary's tain'd in her Chappel, till it ſhould be otherwiſe appointed in Parliament. On 
Funeral. the fifth of December ſhe order'd her Siſter's Obſequies to be celebrated with 
great Magniticence at Weſtminſter: White ag of Wincheſter, who preach'd 

the Sermon, not only extoll'd her Government, but ſeverely reflected upon the 

preſent State of Affairs; for which he was for ſome Time confin d to his Houſe. 

And many Sees being vacant, one of the firſt Things that came under Conſul- 

tation, was the finding proper Men to ſupply them. Doctor Parker was ſe- 

lected, as the fitteſt for the Metropolitan See of Canterbury: He had been Chap- 

lain to Queen Anne Bolen, and had been imploy d in inſtructing the Queen 

Defor Parker in the chief Points of Religion, when ſhe was young: He was well known to 
«dvaned. , Sir Nicholas Bacon; and both he and Cecil gave ſo high a Character of him, 
that it mecting with the Queen's particular Eſteem, it was reſolvd to advance 

him. But as ſoon as he knew it; he us'd ue pee Arguments againſt it both 

from the Weakneſs of his Body, and his Unworthineſs of ſo high a Charge. 

He defir'd rather to be put into ſome ſmall Benefice of twenty Nobles a Year, 
ſo far was he from aſpiring to Wealth or Honour; and as Cranmer before him, 
he continud for many Months ſo averſe to it, that it was hard to overcome 
him. And it was thought no ſmall Honour to the Reformation, that the two 
chief Inſtruments that promoted it, Cranmer and Parker, gave ſuch Eviden- 
ces of a Primitive Spirit, in being ſo unwillingly advanc d. 

& In the Beginning of the new Year, the Queen thought tit to make ſome new 
Promotions: Particularly Sir Milliam Parre was created Marqueſs of Nor- 
559. thampton; Edward Scymour was made Vicount Beauchamp, and Earl of Hart- 
Reg. 3. ford; the Lord Thomas Howard was made Vicount of Bindon; Sir Oliver 
New Promoti- Saint Fohn, Lord Saint John of Bletſo; and Sir Henry Carew, Lord Carew 
* of Hundſden. They were all averſe to the Popiſh Religion; and as the Queen 
was not prodigal in any Thing, ſo ſhe was moſt ſparing in Diſtributions of 

Honour, by which ſhe advanc d it to the higheſt Eſteem with all Men. The 
Seals were taken from Arch-Biſhop Heath, who could not join in the Queen's 

Sir Nicholas Deſigns, and given to Sir Nicholas Bacon, who was declar'd Lord. Keeper, 
Bacon made and had all the Dignity and Authority of the Chancellor's Office, without the 
— Title; which, was perhaps an Effect of his great Modeſty, that adorn'd his other 

reat and noblo Qualitics. As he was eminent in himſelf, ſo he was happy in 

being Father to the great Sir Francis Bacon, one of the chief Glories in the 

Engliſh Nation. | 

Theſe Acts of Grace and Favour being thus diſpatch'd, on the twelfth Day 
of January the Queen went to the Tower, in order to make a triumphant 

Paſſage through London to her Palace at Weſtminſter, before the Solemnity of 

her Coronation. As ſhe mounted her Royal Chariot at the Tower, with the 

pofoundeſt Marks of Devotion, ſhe bleſs'd the all- powerful God, Who had 
ſav'd her, like the Prophet Daniel, out of the Mouths of the Lions, 7 PT 7 
rv 
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ſerv'd her to ſee that joyful Day. As ſhe paſs d through the City in great 
Splendor,ſhe was all the Way entertain d with the moſt joyful Acclamations that 
could proceed from dilated _—_— which ſhe continually return'd with the 
moſt charming Smiles, and often ſaying God bleſs you, my People! which was 
always accompany d with ſuch a modeſt Affability, and obliging Gracefulneſs, 
that it drew Tears of Joy from the Eyes of many, and intinite Prayers and 
Thankſgivings from the Hearts of all. But nothing more endear'd her to the 
Spectators than her Behaviour as ſhe paſs d under one of the Triumphal Arches , 
where a rich Bible was let down to her, as from Heaven, by a Child repre- 
ſenting Truth: She with great Reverence kiſs'd both her Hands, and receiving 
it with another Kifs, laid it next her Heart; profeſſing, She was better pleas'd 
with that Fa. Gift, than all the magnificent Preſents ſhe had that Day re- 
ceiv'd from the City. On the next Morning, with the like Splendor and Mag- Ne Cemal. 
nificence, ſhe was attended to the Abby-Church at Weſtminſter, where the was 
ſolemnly crown'd, according to the Order of the Roman Pontitical, by Ogle- 
thorp Biſhop of Carliſie; with ſo much Satisfaction to the People, that after- 
wards, without any Command, and by an univerſal Conſent, they every Year 
celebrated her Coronation-Day with a Religious Joy. Yet none of the Biſhops, 
beſides Carliſle, would join in the Solemnity ; for they ſaw the Alterations the 
was daily making; and tho many of them had often chang d, yet they reſolv'd 
now to keep firmer to what they had lately profeſs'd, and for which they had 
ſhed ſo much Blood. Yet no Objection could be made to her Piety and Devo- 
tions which was conſtant and remarkable both in private and publick, and ſhe 
moſt attentively heard all Sermons preach'd before her: But ſtill the preferr'd 
the publick Prayers, and often us'd the Saying ſhe had read of her Predeceilor 
Henry the Third, That ſhe had rather converſe with God in Prayer, than 
hear others ſpeak eloquently of him. 

Abroad, the Treaty of Cambray was ſtill negotiated by the Engiiſhh, Spaniſh The Trent of 
and French Commiſſioners ; in which the greateſt Obſtacle was the Reſtitution ©"? 
of Calais; and King Philip for a long time inſiſted ſo poſitively on that Arti- 
cle, that he refug'd to make Peace upon any other Terms. England had loſt 
it by a War, in which they ingag'd on his Account, ſo that in Honour he was 
oblig'd to ſee it reſtor d but when the Hopes of marrying the Queen vaniſh'd, 
and he found ſhe was making Changes in Religion, he became more regardleſs 
of her Intereſts, and told the Eng/þh Commiſſioners, that unleſs they would 
enter into a League for continuing the War fix Years longer, he muſt ſubmit 
to the neceſſity of his own Affairs, and conclude a Peace. Upon which the 
Queen hearken d to Propoſitions ſent from France; but much complain'd of the 
Queen of Scorland's aſſuming the Title and Arms of England: It was anſwer d, 

Thar fince the had born the Title and Arms of France, ſhe had no Reaſon to 
contend upon that Account. She ſaw ſhe could not now make War with 
France alone, and knew that Philip had made a ſeparate Peace; and the had 
no Defire to begin her Reign with a War, that would probably be unſucceſsful, 
and certainly fo burdenſome to her Subjects Purſes, as might indanger the Loſs 
of their Affections. And certainly in reſpe& of her Sex, and want of 'Trea- 
fare, Peace at this Time was more elegible than the juſteſt War, to her, who 
was wort to ſay, It was more glorious to eſtabliſh a Peace with Wiſdom, than 
to finiſh a War with the moſt gallant Armies. 'The Loſs of Calais was no 
Reproach to her, but fell wholly on her Siſter's Memory; therefore the reſolv'd 
to make a Peace with France, upon the beſt Terms that could be obtain'd. So , Page ma 
at length it was agreed, That the French ſhould hold Calais eight Years, at with France 4 
© which Time it ſhould either be reſtor d, or five hundred thouſand Pounds ** Scotland. 
* paid in lieu of it to the Queen of England: Yet if, during that Space, the 
© made War, either in France or Scotland, ihe was to forfeit her Right to that 
© Town: Aymonth in Scotland was to be demoliſh'd, and all Differences on 
© the Borders there; were to be determin'd by ſome deputed on both Sides. 
+ This 
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This being adjuſted, a general Peace between the Crowns of England, France 

Spain and Scotland was concluded; to the Diſſatisfaction of many of the En- 

zlifh, who made great Complaints againſt particular Perſons in the laſt Reign. 

The wiſe Queen having happily for her own Deſigns made Peace both with » 2. 

France and Scotland, was now more at Liberty to ſettle her Affairs at home, * 

The ſoft Tur She had call'd a Parliament, which was open d on the twenty fifth Day of 
liament in this Fanuary; at which the Lord Bacon made a lon Speech, both concerning Mat- 
Fe ters of Religion and the State of the Nation, * He defir'd they would examine 
the former Religion without Heat or partial Affection; that all Reproaches 

might be forborn, and Extreams avoided; and that Particulars might be fo 

© eſtabliſh'd, as all might agree in an Uniformity in Divine Worſhip. He laid 

* open the Errors of the former Reign, and aggravated the Loſs of Calais; but 

* {till ſhew'd that it could not be eaſily recover d. He made a noble Encomium 

© upon the Queen, but when he ſhew'd under what Neceſſities ſhe lay, he de- 

« clar'd, She would deſire no Supply, but what they ſhould | aw and chearfully 

* offer. After ſome Debates about the Title of Supream Head, that was want- 

ing in the Queen's Writs, and came to no Effect; the firſt Bill that was brought 

to try the Lemper of the Parliament, was for the Reſtitution of the Tenths 

and Firſt-Fruits to the Crown; againſt which all the Biſhops proteſted. But 

that was all the Oppoſition that was made to it; By which, not only that Tax 

© and Impoſition was again laid on the Clergy, but alſo all the Impropriated 

* Benetices, which Mary had ſurrender'd, were reſtor'd to the Crown. After 

The Juen de- this the Commons made a modeſt and handſome Addreſs to the Queen, Deſi- 
fred 10 Hage ring her to chuſe ſuch a Husband, as might make both her ſelf and the Na- 
© tion happy. She receiv'd the Propoſal kindly, Since they had neither limi- 

Her Ar/w'7. © ted her to Time, nor Nation; but declar'd, That as hitherto ſhe had liv'd 
* with great Satisfaction in a 8 State, and had refus d the Propoſitions that 

© had been made to her, both in her Brother's and Siſter's Reign, ſo ſhe had no 

© Inclination to change her Courſe of Life: If ever ſhe did, ſhe would take care, 

that it thould be to the Good and Satisfaction of her People. She thought 

© ſhe was marry'd to the Nation at her Coronation, by the Ring the then re- 

« ceiv'd, and look d upon her People as her dear Children; and the would be 

highly ſatisfy'd, if her Tombſtone might tell Poſterity, HERE LYES A 
*<QUEEN WHO REIGN'D SO LONG, AND LIV'D AND 

DID A VIRGIN. This Matter was ſoon dropt, and an acceptable Bill for 

the Recognition of her Title to the Crown was brought in: It was not thought 

neceſlary to repeal the Sentence of her Mother's Divorce, for it was declar'd, 

That the Crown purg d all Defects; and it was thought needleſs to look back 

| into a Matter, which could not be done without caſting ſome Reproach on 
Her Title © her Father: So it was in general Words Enacted, That they did aſſuredly be- 
he Crown “lieve and declare, That by the Laws of God and the Realm, ſhe was their lau- 
ful Queen, and was rightly and lineally deſcended to the Throne. This was 
thought a wiſer Way, than if they had examin'd the Sentence of Divorce that 

paſs d upon the Contetlion of a Pre- contract; which muſt have reviv'd the Re- 
membrance of Things that ought to be forgotten; which wasalſothought the true 

Reaſon why in all her Reign no Apology was printed for her Mother. Other Bills 

were brought in, and one paſs'd, That reviv'd all Acts made againſt the Pope's 

* Power, in King Henry's Reign, and repeal'd thoſe made by Queen Mary: 

Her Suprema- * I hey enacted ati Oath for acknowledging the Queen Supream Governor in all 
9 aferied. © Cauſes, and over all Perſons; and the Refulers of it were to be turn d out 
* of all Offices either Eccleſiaſtical or Civil, and to be under a Diſability du- 

© ring Life: If any ſhould advance the Authority of a Foreign Power, the firſt 

* Offence was Fine or Impriſonment, the ſecond a Premunzre, and the third 
Treaſon: The Queen was alſo impower'd to give Commiſſions, tor Judging 

* and Reforming Eccleſiaſtical Matters, under certain Limitations. From this 

laſt was che Court, call'd the High Commiſſion Court, founded; which in re- 
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ality was nothing, but the diſtributing that Authority into many Hands, 
which was in one Perſon in King Henry's Reign. . Ls 
During theſe Parliamentary Proceedings, great Complaints were made of Se- 
ditious Sermons; preach'd by the Popiſh C rbb upon which the Queen fol - 
low'd her Siſter's Precedent, and forbad all Preaching without a Royal Licence 
obtain d: She likewiſe ſent an Order to the Convocation, requiring that Body 
to make no Canons, under the Pains of a Premunire. Let the lower Houſe in- 
fiſting ſtill upon ſeveral Points, a publick and ſalemn Conference was 2 
by the Queen, to de held between the Rows Biſhops and the Proteſtant Di- 
vines. This was firſt propos d to Arch-Biſhop Heath, who was ſtill a Privy- 


Nine of each Side were | Eg formally to diſpute upon theſe three Points, 
Worſhip in an unknown Tongue; the Power that every particular Church had 
to alter Rites and Ceremonies and concerning the Propitiatory Sacrifice of the 
Maſs: All which were to be given in Writing. The laſt Day of March was 
the firſt Day of the Conference, which was held in Veſtminſter-Abby, in the 
Preſence of the Privy-Council, and both Houſes of Parliament, and vaſt Num- 
bers of People who were gather'd together at ſo unuſual a Sight. The Applau- 
ſes of the Aſſembly were ſo much on the Proteſtants Side, that after the firſt 
Day, the other Party obſtinately refus d to proceed according to the Form firſt 
agreed; and the Biſhops of Wincheſter and Lincoln ſaid, The Faith of the 
Church ought not to be examin'd, but in a Synod of Divinesz That it gave 
too great Incouragement to Hereticks to diſpute with them; and that the Queen 
and Council ought to be Excommunicated, for ſuffering them to argue againſt 
the Catholick Faith before an unlearned Multjtude. Upon this they were ſent to 
the Tower, and the Lord-Keeper diſmiſs d the Aſſembly with this Sentence to 
all the Biſhops, Since you are not willing that we ſhould hear you, you ſhall ve- 
ry ſhortly hear from us. 

This being over, the Parliament was now in a better Diſpoſition to paſs the 
Bill for the Uniformity of the Service of the Church: The Book of-Common- 
Prayer was now revis'd, and the moſt conſiderable Alteration, that the expreſs 
Declaration made againſt the corporal Preſence, in the ſecond Book ſet out by 
King Edward, was now left out ; that none might be driven out of the Com- 


munion of the Church upon that Accounts therefore the Matter was left un- 


determin'd, as a ſpeculative Point, in which the People were at their Liberty. 
The Book of Ordination was not ſpecially mention d in the Act, which occa- 
fion'd Bonner afterwards to queſtion the Legality of Ordinations made by it 
but it had been made a Part of the Common-Prayer-Book in the fifth Year o 
King Edward, and the whole Book, then ſet out, was now contirm'd: So 
that by a ſpecial A& made ſome Years after this, it was declar'd, 'That that 


Office was underſtood to be a Part of it. Great Oppoſitions, and many Speeches The 42 of 


Counſellor; and after ſome Conſultation with his Brethren, he accepted of it. ET 


A publick 


ence 47 


Religion. 


were made in the Houſe of Lords againſt this famous Act of Uniformity , Vnitormity 


d. 


but at length it paſs d with the Diſſent and Proteſtations of eight Spiritual and ** 


nine Temporal Lords, and has continud in Force to this Day. Another ober A.. 


Act paſs'd with greater and juſter Oppoſition, © That the Queen might reſerve 
* ſome Lands belonging to Biſhopricks to her ſelf, as they became void, giving 
© in lieu of them Impropriated Tithes to the Value of them: This was moſt op- 
pos'd in the Houſe of Commons, who reaſonably apprehended, That under 
this Pretence, new Spoils might be made of Church-Lands; ſo that upon a 
Diviſion of the Houſe, ninety were againſt it, but a hundred and thirty three 
being for it, it paſsd. Another Act paſs'd with the like Oppolition, © By 
© which all Religious Houſes founded by Queen Mary, were ſuppreſs d, and 
* united to the Crown. A private Act paſs'd, declaring the Deprivation of 
the Popiſh Biſhops in King Edward's Reign valid in Law, and all the Leaſes 


© made by their Succeſſors legal. At laſt a Subſidy, two Tenths and 
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two Fiſteens were given, with the Tonnage and Poundage for the Queen's Life, 
and ſo the Parliament was diffolv'd on the eighth of Mary. 

Shortly after, in order to put the. Laws in Execution, a general Viſitation 

was appointed; arid a High Commiſſion Court ſet up; by which Means the 
eſtablth'd -Liturgy in the vulgar Tongue, was ſoon brought into all Churches; 

Images were removd without Tumult, and the Oath of Supremacy offer d to 

the Popiſh Biſhops, and all other Eecleſiaſtical Perſons, which had been taken 

The 3 by moſt of them in the Reign of King Henry the eighth. As- many as refus d 
den the Oath; were according to Law, turm d out of all their Preferments; and of 
turn d out.) the nine thouſand four hundred Benefices, then nam d in England, fourteen 
| Biſhops, fix Abbots, twelve Deans, twelve Arch-Deacons, fifteen Heads of 
Colleges, fifty Prebendaries, and eighty Rectors, was the whole Number of 

thoſe that were depriv'd. But it was ſtrongly beliewd, that the greateſt 

Part comply'd againſt their Conſciences, and would have been ready for another 

Turn, if the Queen had dy'd, while that Race of Incumbants liv d, and the 

next Succeſſor had been of another Religion. All the Biſhops were at firſt un- 

der Confinement, but they were ſoon after ſet at Liberty; only Bonner, White 

and Watſon, were detaind Priſoners. Many grievous Complaints were brought 

againſt Bonner, for the illegal Cruelties he had exercis d, and the Tortures he 

had put to his Priſoners; but the Queen reſol yd not to ſtain the Beginning of 

her Reign with Blood; and the Reformed Divines were not for revenging 
themſelves, but for leaving all to the Juſtice of Heaven. Heath liv d privately 

at his own Houſe, where he was ſometimes viſited by the Queen: Pates, Scot 

aud Goldwell, had leave to go beyond Sea. A few Gentlemen, and all the 

Nuns went likewiſe out of England; and ſo mild and gentle was the Queen, 

that ſhe deny d that Liberty to norie that RT IC. 7 i ee 

Doffor Parker - "The Queen proceeded next to fill up the vacant Biſhopricks, and began with 
Bop of Can- Canterbury; in which Affair Doctor Parker ſtood out for many Months, and 
terbury. he would not undertake ſo high a Charge, till his Friends had us d all ſorts of 
Arguments both Threatning and Perſuaſive, to induce him to comply. Upon 

the ſending of the Conge &eſlire, he was elected by the Chapter of Canterbury; 

and ſhortly after the Queen ifſu'd out a Warrant for his Conſecration, and af 

ter that a ſecond, directed to Kitehin Biſhop of Landaſſe, the only comphy ing 

Biſhop in Poſſeſſion, and to Barlow, Scory, and Coverdale, three Biſhops de- 

priv'd in the laſt Reign, and to Bale Biſhop of Oſſory, and two ſuffragan Bi- 

His Conſecra- thops befides. Accordingly, on the ſeventeenth Day of December, by four 
tion aſſertel. of theſe, he was conſecrated in the Chappel at Lambeth, according to the 
Book of Ordination, ſet out under King Edward, only the Ceremony of the 

Paſtoral Staff was omitted; All which is apparent, not only from the Teſti- 

mony of the Earl of Nottingham who ſaw it, but from the Records of the 

Crown, the Regiſters of the See of Canterbury, and the original Inſtrument de- 

ſcribing all the Particulars of his Conſecration, ſtill preſerv'd in Corpus Chri- 

ſti College in Cambridge. And this inconteſtably confutes the ſcandalous Fa- 

ble of the Nag's-Head Ordination, and all other improbable Stories, after- 

Many new Bi- Wards invented by the Enemies of the eftabliſh'd Church of England. After 
, Conſecra- this Arch-Biſhop Parker proceeded regularly to conſecrate 2 * 
_ as Grindall, for the See of London; Cox, for Ely; Horn, for Wincheſter, Me- 
rick, tor Bangor; Toung , for St. David's ; Bullingham, for Lincoln; the fa- 

mous Fewell, for Salisbury; Davis, for St. Aſaph; Gueſt, for Rocheſter ;, Berk- 

ley, for Bath and Wells; Bentham, for Coventry and Litchfield; Alley, for 

Exeter, and Parre, for Peterborough. Barlow and Scory, tormerly depriv'd, 

-Were put into the Sees of Chicheſter and Hereford: And the Sees of Tork and 
Durham were kept vacant a Year, upon ſome Hopes that Heath and Tonſtall 

1hovld have conform'd; but after that, Toung was tranſlated from St. David's 

to Zork, and Pilkington advanc'd to Durham. In all theſe, and many other 
Advancements, when a Man was recommended to the Queen, as vere. of 
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Preferment, ſhe uſually ask'd, IF there were not others to be found, of more 
Learning and Piety; to whom ſhe might recommend the Care of the Church. 
Thus did this excellent Queen not only reſtore Peate to the Nation, but in 
the Compaſs of a Year recover the Reformation of Religion; while all Chri- 
ſtendom ſtood amaz'd to ſee it effected with ſo little Commotion. And all Things 


were carry'd with ſuch a general Temper and Moderation, that for ten Years 


Camden, 


Sporſwoed 
Heylin. 


there was no Diſturbances about Religion, nor any ſevete Puniſhment of Ro- 

man Catholicks. By means of this Change and Eſtabliſhment, as the Politicians The Happine/ 
obſerv'd, England became the moſt free of all Kingdoms in Chriſtendom, and England. 
the Scepter deliver'd from the foreign Servitude of Rome; the Nation grew 

more wealthy than in former Ages, when 1nfinite Sums were annually ex- 

ported to Rome for Firſt-Fruits, Indulgences, Pardons, Appeals, Diſpenſa- 

tions, Palls, and other things, to the ſtrange Impoveriſhment of the Republick. 

And thus having recover'd the almoſt Shipwrack'd Veſſel to a ſafe Port, the 

Queen was eb the Bleſſing of God both to ſettle her Religion, and to lay 

the Foundations of a laſting Peace at home and abroad. 


II. While England was thus ſetled, and happy at home, Scotland was A. D. 


1m diſtracted, and began to ſuffer great Convulſions; all ariſing from the Factions 


Ne hen. 
cc. 


within its own Bowels, and the Severity and Provocations of the Queen-Dow- 1119. 
ager, who was Regent of the Kingdom, and wholly in the Intereſt of France. Reg. 2. 
The real Queen of Scotland, now ſeventeen Years of Age, was {till in France, and The Troubles 
this Year her Husband the Dauphine ſucceeded to the Crown, under the Name 9 2nd 
of Francis the Second. He being govern'd by the Counſel of the Guiſes, who 

bore the chief Sway in France, joint with the Queen-Regent in all her violent 
Proceedings in Scotland. Vaſt Diſturbances were rais d, and innumerable Out- 

rages committed in all Parts, upon the Account of Religion and Reformation: 

And at length the People made ſuch a general Inſurrection, that the Queen- 

Regent was compell'd to retire to Dunbar Caſtle. She was once willing to 

refer the whole Matter to a Parliament; but two thouſand Men coming over from 

France, and Aſſurances being ſent her of a greater Force to follow, the aſſum'd 

new Courage, went and fortify'd Leith, and broke her Agreement with the 

People, which ſhe had more than once done before, upon a Pretence, That 
Princes were not ſtriftly to be charg'd with their Promiſes, eſpecially when 

made to Hereticks. Upon which the Lords alledg d, That in their Queen's 
Minority, the Government was chicfly in the States, and that the Regent 

vas only the chief Adminiſtrator, and accountable to them: Therefore they 

reſolv'd to depoſe her from her Regency. They objected many Male- Adminitſtra- 

tions, as her Beginning a War in the Kingdom, and bringing in Foreigners to 

ſubdue it, her embaſing the Coin, Governing without the Conſent of the No- 

bility, and breaking her Faith and Promiſes to them; upon which they de- 

clar'd, That ſhe was fallen from her Regency, and ſuſpended her Power till The Sueen- 
the next Parliament. The Lords, now call'd The Lords of the Congregation, re- gent d 
tir'd from Edengburgh to Sterlin; upon which the French came to Edenburgh, 

and ſet up the Maſs in the Churches which had been laid aſide; and ſoon after 

a new Supply came from France, commanded by the Marquiſs of &/benfe, one 

of the Queen-Regent's Brothers, ſo that now there were four thouſand French 

in Scotland. By incans of this Foreign Force, the whole Nation came to be 

united againſt the Queen-Regent, and to look on her as a common Enemy. 

The Scots, who had been hitherto animated, and ſecretly ſupply'd with m, Scots 
Mony and Ammunition from England, were now forc'd more openly to beg % 444 of the 
the Queen's Aſſiſtance, which occaſion d ſeveral Debates in the Council, ad. a 
and many things were alledg'd to induce the Queen to join in this Affair. 
Particularly ſhe had been highly provok'd by the young Queen of Scotland, 
who together with her Husband the French King had aſſumd and uſurp'd 
the Arms of England; which laid the Foundations of ſuch a Jealouſie 
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as nothing hut, Death could. extinguiſh, "Beſides, it was thought highly w- 
. fer the French e . whole” Def * l 
non to be deep, and. ſubtle, and ir Abi  botitdleſs: Thſiniwch 

that ĩt was become a Proverb in theſe Days, That France cb neither 4 poor 


nor peaceable for three Nrars together.: And Queen Higgbeth frequently usd 

that Saying of Valentinian, Chuſe the French for your Friends, but noi b, 

your Nezghbours. It was therefore finally reſolv'd, That it was juſt, oneſt 

alnd neceſſary, immediately to drive the French out of Scatlanal. 
A. D. The Duke of Norfolk was ſent to Berwick for this pe and to treat 
1560. with the Lords of the Congregation, now headed by the Duke of CHarrelbr. 
ſaw. $ rault. On the twenty ſeventh of February, they agreed upon theſe Conditi- 
eg. 3 ons, That the Scots ſhould be perpetual Allies to the Queen of England; and 

« that after the French were driven out of Scotland, ne hin continue their 
Obedience to their own natural Queen. Upon which two thouſand Hotſe, 

and fix thouſand Foot, under the Lord Gray, were ſent to aſſiſt the Scrore;who 
after ſome Offers to the French, inveſted Leith. During that Siege, there 

were conſiderable Lofſes on both Sides, but thoſe on the Engi Side were 

more eaſily ſupply d from the neighbouring Parts, than the other. And this ſo 

affected the French, that they offer d to reſtore Calais to the Queen of Eaglang, 

if ſhe would withdraw her Forces from Scotland: She gave them a quick An- 
ſwer, That ſhe did not value that Fiſh-Town, ſo much as ſhe did the" Nuiet 
and Security of all Britain. But ſhe offer d to mediate a Peace between them 

and the Scots ; but before that could be effected, the Queen-Regent dy d, ha- 

ving firſt ask d Pardon of ſeyeral of the Scotch Lords for the Injuries ſhe had: 
done them. However, not long after, a Peace was concluded between Ex- 

The Teaey of gland, France and Scotland: © An Oblivion was granted for all that was paſt 
Edenburgh. the French and Eng liſb were to be ſent out of Scotlund; the Queen of Sroz- 
Land was to quit the Arms of England and Ireland: * — the Queen's Ab- 
*ſencc,, the Kingdom was to be govern'd by a Council of Twelve, all Natives; 
© of whom the Queen was to nominate Seven, and the States Five: All other 
Matters were reterr'd to a Parliament. Thus both Engiſp and French re- 
mov d out of Scotland, and a Parliament met in Auguſt; in which all thoſe Acts 
that favour d the old Way of Worſhip were repeal'd ; and the Lands and Revenues 
of the Church were ſpoil d after an unheard of Manner. However theſe Articles 
were rejected with Scorn by the King of France, ſo that tlie Scots began to 
prehend a new War; but ſhortly after, the Death of that King, after a 
ö of ſeventeen Months, deliver'd them from all their Fears: And the 
Scotch Queen, having no longer the Support of ſo great a Crown, was after- 
| wards oblig d to return home, and govern in ſuch a Manner, as that Nation 
The Quien thought fit to allow. Thus did the Queen of England ſeparate Scotland from 
Influence its ancient Dependance on France, and ſo united it to her own Intereſts, that 
A not only ſecure on that Side of her Dominions, but rais d ſo great an 
Intereſt in Scotland, that Affairs there were generally govern d according to 
the Directions ſhe ſent. This Peace was accounted advantageous for all Britain, 
the ancient Liberty of Scotland retain d, and the Dignity of England pre- 
ſerv'd, which from that Time fear d nothing from Srotland: So that the En- 
lib joy fully acknowledg'd their Queen to be the Founder of their Security, 

and the Scotch Proteſtants the Defender of their Liberty, x. 

She, like a true Mother of her Country, was all the white ſo intent upon 

the publick Welfare, that ſhe left no Room in her Thoughts for the Addreſſes 

The many. Of the moſt potent Princes. For beſides thoſe of King Philips, formerly men- 
Marche: offer d tion d, the Emperor Ferdinand recommended his younger Son Charles, Duke 
0 her. of Auſtria, to her for a Husband. And when this ſucceeded not, John Duke 
| of Finland, ſecond Son to Guftavus King of Swedeland, was ſent by his Father 

to ſollicit for his eldeſt Brother Fricus; who was hohourably receiy'd, but 
the Match rejected. Then Adolphus Duke of Holſtein, Uncle to Frederick 

a 


King 


King of Denmark came, into Hens, ith great Hopes of Succeſs, but the 
Quen beltow'd | an the Hot of He Fach 8 an F Fenn, ar, 
but not her — on. Likewiſe e Earl of Arran was recommended © 


to hex by the Prote| nts. of So ; but neither the Man nor the Motion 
proy d acceptable. Of inferior Fortunes, there were ſome at home that pleas d 
themſelves with the Hopes of obtaining her: Firſt, Sir Milliam Prelrring; 
a Gentleman of a noble Family, but ary commenided for his polite Studies, 
and ſweet Demeanor: Then Henry Earl of Arundel, exceeding rich} but now 
in his declining Age: Then Nobert Dudley, youngeſt Son to the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, of excellent Features, and in the Flower of his Age, were 5 
of her chief Favourites. Neither theſe, nor any other could ever prevail upon Br all in uu 
this Maiden Queen; tho ſhe was daily tempted to change her Reſolution by  - + 
all the alluring Pleaſures of a Court, which ſhew'd it felf in Interludes, Ban- 
quets and Balls, and ſurrounded with all things that might provoke the moſt 
cool and languiſhing Deſires. Her Juvenile Age, and the Intemperance which 
ever attends a publick Court, gave occaſion to ſome injurious Reports; but ſhe 
eaſily waſh d off that ſlanderous Infamy, one of the moſt raging Crimes of 
this Age, by the incredible Continence and Chaſtity of her whole Life, all 
natural Inclinations being over-rul'd 10 her Modeſty and Prudence. Her Maid 
of. Honaur always took a wonderful Pleaſure in her Manners, her Diſcourſes - 
and Converſation, and wholly apply d themſelves to imitate her, borrowitg 
from her the moſt illuſtrious Examples of Modeſty, and Chaſtity. | 
As. this Queen was courted in Marriage dy many temporal Princes, ſo ſhe 
was courted in a different Manner by Pope Pius the Fourth, who being ſen- 
ſible of the Errors of his arrogant Predeceſſor, declar d He would humble him- 
Penn Hereſie at ſelf, in 5 xls that whatſoever was done to gain Souls to 
Chrift,\ did become that See. Accordingly he wrote a. moſt loving Letter Wr 
her, kindly exhorting her to return to the Unity of the Catholick Church = 7 
And it is ſaid, he made her great Offers, if ſhe would hearken to his Counſel ;; Tnrerep. 
particularly, That he would recall the Sentence pronounc d againſt het Mother's 
rriage, confirm the Book of Common-Prayer in Engliſh, and permit her 
People to uſe the Sacrament. in both Kinds. But the Queen; according to her 
fd Motto, Semper. Eadem, perſiſted conſtant in her Reſolution, to maintain 
that Religion, which in her Conſcience ſhe was perſuaded to be moſt agreeable 
to the Word of God, and moſt conſonant to the Primitive Church. Likewiſe 
in the following Lear, when the Pope ſent the Abbot Martiningo as far as 
Flanders, the Queen ſent her Commands to him not to croſs the Sea but at 
his Peril: And tho the Einperor and the King of Hain did earneſtly intrear 
that he might be heard, yet the ſtood her Ground, and reply'd, That ſhe could 
not treat with the 577 of Rome, whoſe Authority was totally excluded ont 
En by Att ef Parliament. This Anſwer ſhe return d to give them 
ome Satisfaction, but to det Nunc io, ſhe only gave a direct Denial: 
For ſhe well perceiv'd this y. did not tend to the healing of the Wounds 
of the Church, but to the making them incurable; and the Event juſtify'd her 
The Queen being now more ſecure, that the Church might continue uncor- , Her Care of 
rupted, ſhe ſet forth, two remarkable Proclamations : By one ſhe commandedd 
the Anabaptiſts, and ſuch Heterodox Feople, who had flock'd from Foreign 
Countries to the Sca-Coaſts of England, to depart the Realm within twenty 
Days, upon Pain of Impriſonment and Loſs of Goods. By the other ſhe re- 
ſtrain d a Saqrilegioug Kind of People, who under Colour of aboliſhing Super- 
ſtition, began to pull down ancient Monuments, to deface the Epitaphs ang 
Eſcutcheons of the nobleſt Families, and other venerable Remains of Antiqu. 
ty, and to take the Bells and Lead from the Churches. She alſo converted the 
famous Abby of Veſtminſter into a Collegiate-Churchz inſtituting a Dean, 
twelve Prebendaries, a School-maſter, an Uſher, forty Scholars, with 1— 
nd cers, 
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Officers, to the great Advantage of Religion and Learning. And then to the 
She regulates great Advancement of her Glory, ſhe began gradually to call in the Braſs Mo- 
Maus ny, and reſtore the Coin to its current and ſterling Purity, and to repair the Ho- 
nour of the Kingdom, by preventing the Frauds of thoſe who adulterated the 
Coin both at Home and Abroad. All which ſhe happily perform d within a 
few Months without Commotion; Firſt, by prohibiting the Melting down 
any Mony, whether Braſs or Sterling; then by reducing Baſe Mony to its juſt 
Value; and laſtly by purchaſing all that was bad with her own Mony, pro- 
vided it was brought into the Mint at a fix d Time. So that to Queen Eli Sa- 
beth is to be aſcrib'd the Happineſs of having better and purer Mony in Ex- 
gland than had been us d for two hundred Years before; a great and memo- 
rable Act which neither King Edward could, nor Queen Mary durſt under- 
take. 

A. D. Theſe things happily accompliſh'd, the Queen ſent the Earl of Bedford into 
G1, France, to condole the Death of King Francis, and congratulate his Succeſſor 
13%” Charles the Ninth, who was then but eleven Years of Age. The Earl, toge- 
Reg. „ther with Throgmorton the Queen's Agent, often ſollicited the Widow Queen 
of Scotland to confirm the Treaty of Edenburgh: But her Anſwer was always 
the ſame, That ſhe neither could, nor would ds it without the Advice of the 
Nobility of Scotland. Upon which Queen Elisabeth, ſuſpecting that this 
Anſwer was only to amuſe her, while ſome dangerous Deſign was practiſing 
againſt her, ſent Sir Thomas Randolph into Scotland, to perſuade the Lords of 
that Country to enter into a League of mutual Amity with her, and other Pro- 
teſtant Princes ; and likewiſe to uſe all juſt Methods to hinder their Queen 

from contracting a ſecond Marriage with a Foreign Prince; for which man 
rhe Owen of COnvincing Reaſons were alledg d. In the mean Time the Queen of Scotland, 


* e deſigning to return into her own Country, ſent D'Oiſely, a French Lord, to 


fem England. deſire Queen Elizabeth, That with a ſafe Conduct the her ſelf might paſs by 


Sea into Scotland, and D'Oiſely paſs through England. But the incens d 

Queen, in the Preſence of a great Multitude, deny'd both the one and the 

other, unleſs ſhe would confirm the Treaty of Edenburgh, declaring, If fp: 
perform d that, fhe ſhould find all the Kindneſs of a Queen, a Kinſwoman, and 

a Neighbour, whether ſhe went by Sea or Land. The Queen of Scotland was 

ſenſibly affected with this Anſwer, and vehemently expoſtulated the Matter 

with Throgmorton, as tho' ſhe condeſcended too much in defiring the Favour, 

which ſhe rather eſtecm'd as a Piece of Juſtice. And now reſolving to run all Ha- 

zards, ſhe ſet Sail from Calais, and by the Benefit of a Fog, paſs d by the En- 

She arrive: in gliſh Fleet, which was thought to have ſtood ready to intercept her, and ſafely 
arriv'd in Scotland; where contrary to Expectation, the us d all poſſible Cle- 

mency to her Subjects, made no Changes in Religion tho' tumultuouſly ſet up, 

but began to govern the Kingdom by wiſe and excellent Laws. Soon after 

the ſent Letters to Queen Higabeth, offering all Obſervance and Readineſs to 

enter into a League with her, provided ſhe might by Parliament be declar'd 

Heir apparent to the Crown of England, in Caſe ſhe dy d without Iſſue. This 

was a great Surprize to Queen Higabeth, who expected nothing leſs than the 
Confirmation of the Treaty; ſo that the Subſtance of her Anſwer was, Thar 

for her Amity ſhe wiſh'd her well, but as to her Propoſal, ſhe was not yet 

weary of her Life, Yet to ſhow her Reſpe& ſhe entertain'd her Uncles, the 

Dukes D' Aumarl, and D' Elbeufe, and the other French Lords that brought 

her home, and return'd through England, with great Splendor and Magnih- 

4 Diſagree- cence. Theſe two Queens had indeed both great Spirits, and Wiſdom, but 
2 there aroſe ſuch unhappy Jealouſies of State between them, that it kept them 
further aſunder in Love than in Blood, and was the Cauſe of many unkind 
Paſſages between them: In all which, tho' the Queen of Scotland was almoſt 


equal to the Queen of England in the Abilities of her Mind, yet in the Fa- 
vours of Fortune ſhe was much her inferior. 


And 
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And now the wiſe and provident Princeſs, tho ſhe found her Treaſure ex- 
hauſted, to ſecure her ſelf and People, began to furniſh her Armory with all 
neceſſary. Proviſions for War, expending great Sums for Arms in Germany, nee Pra- 
and caiting. great Numbers of Iron and Braſs Pieces of Cannon; which laſſ e * obs 
was happily favour d by a Diſcovery of a plentiful Mine of Braſs at Keſwirk' Nuri. 
in Cumberland, ſufficient to ſupply England. and * Nations. She like- 
wiſe caus d the firſt, making of Gun-· pow der in England, that (he might not be 
oblig d to beg or purchaſe it of her Neis hbours. She increas d alſo the Garri- 
ſon of Berwick, advanc'd their Pay, and fortify d the Town with ſeveral new 
Works, which were finiſh'd in a ſhort Time. She ſent diſcreet and worthy 
Men to rebuild the ſtrong Caſtles within twenty Miles of the Borders of Scor- 
land, and erected another upon the Banks of Medway, for the advantage of 
her Fleet; which ſhe ſo well furniſh'd and improv'd, as did not only excced 
what had been ſeen by Britain, but Strangers worthily ſtild her, The Reſtore? 
of the Naval Glory, and the Queen of the North-Sea. The wealthier Inha- 
bitants of the Sea-Coaſts did likewiſe follow the Queen's Example, in building 
Ships of War with all imaginable Chearfulneſs, inſomuch that the Q 'cen1's Fleet, 742 grrengeb 
Canjundtion with her SubjeQ's Shipping, was abletofurniſh twenty thouſand of her Flut. 
Ft — Men for Sea Service. Moreover the Noblemen and Commons were in 
all Places as induſtrious in providing theniſelves Arms; ſo that every Noble- 
man's Houſe was a compleat Armory. Frequent Muſters were obſerv'd, and 
the young Men were train'd up to the Arts of War, and exercis'd in Mock- 
Campaigns: And the Country People, when Licence was granted for the 
Tranſportation of Corn, began to follow their Husbandry with a double Dili- 
gence, and great Advantage. For the good of the Publick, ſhe increas'd the 
Salary of the Judges, and firſt allow'd them Proviſion for their reſpe&ive Cir- 
cuits: And tho in many Caſes ſhe was a little ſparing * ſhe was never to 
learn Where, when 4nd how far to extend her Bounty; being really an equal 
Friend to Thrift, and BenefaQtor to Merit. In the midſt of theſe Cares and 5. pals Stec: 
Concerns, the tall and beautiful Spire of St. Paul's Cathedral, five hundred and Ele burn dn. 
twenty Foot in Height, was burnt down by Lightning from Heaven, as t was 
then believ d; for which Reaſon it was for near ſeventy Years reckoned amon 
the ordinary Epoches, or Accounts of Time, in the common Almanacks; til 
an old Plumber at his Death confeſs'd that it happen'd through his Negligence, 
in leaving a Pan of Coals in the Steeple when he went to Dinner. 

While England was happy under the Government of a Maſculine Queen, A. D. 
France became miſerable under that of a Minor King. Violent Diſſentions 
were rais d among. the Peers, who were ſoon form'd into two Factions, both 1562. 
uſing the glorious Pre text of Religion: Of the one, the Duke of Guiſe, a Pa- Reg. f. 
piſt, was Head, of the other the Prince of Conde, a Proteſtant; and the Pro- . . 
feſſors of his Religion were moſt grievouſly afflicted, which by Degrees caus d a of France. 
War to break out, that was carry d on for thirty Years together. Queen Eligabeth 
ſoon began to apprehend that England might feel the Heat of the neighbouring 
Flames: For ſhe underſtood that the Cuiſes, to allure the King of Navarre, 
had made a private Offer to him of that Kingdom, and the Queen of Scotland 
for his Wife, together with the Kingdom of England in Dowry ; and all this 
by the Wealth of Hain, and the Authority of the 9 — who ſhould diſſolve 
the Marriage of Navarre with his Wife, as being an Heretick, and depoſe the 
Queen of England for the ſame Reaſon. Upon which ſhe ſent over Sir Henry 
S:dney, a Perſon of approv'd Abilities, to ſound the Bottom of this Affair, and 
to perſuade the Heads of each Party to an Accommodation. But Matters were 
one too far to admit of any Remedy of that Kind ; whereupon he return d out of 

ance, and was immediately. ſent to the Queen of Scotland, to defer the Enter- 
view which ſhe had deſir d with the Queen in England, till the following Year, 
or till the Wars in France were ended. All this was agreed; and Queen Elixa- 
beth, after mature Deliberation, took into her Protection the French King's 


Subjects 


— — 
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| The Queen Subjects in Normandy, and made a Compact with the Prince of Conde, Rohan: 
. Mr. ew ts. Coligny and others, That ſhe would pay them a hundred thouſand Angels, 
ſlants. and ſend them fix thouſand Men, of which one half ſhould defend Dieppe and 
« Roan; and that they ſhould deliver into her Hands Haure-de-Grace, which 
« ſhould be held by three thouſand Engliſb Soldiers, in the French King's Name 
till Calais ſhould be reſtor d. On the ſame Day that this Compact was made 
ſhe by a publick Writing declar'd the Reaſons of her Proceedings; and in the 
Month of September, one Part of the Exgliſß Army, under Sir Adrian Poy. 
Haure-de- Ning, arriv'd at Haure- de- Grace or Newhaven, to the great Joy of the Inha- 
| Grace put into hjtants, and the other Part at Dieppe. After the Arrival of the Karl of War. 
| ber fand. wick, General of the whole Army, they made ſome little Excurſions into the 
io neighbouring Parts of the Country; to prevent which the Rhinegrave came 
9 and encamp'd near them. Nevertheleſs ſeveral ſlight Skirmiſhes paſs d between 
l the French and the Engliſh; and the Mariners of the Fleet in the mean Time 

| ſcour'd the Seas, and almoſt every Day brought in rich Prizes. 
At home, ſeveral great Perſons were this Year call'd in Queſtion : Margarei 
Counteſs of Lenox, Neece to King Henry the Eighth, and her Husband the 
Earl of Lenox, for keeping ſecret Correſpondence with the Queen of Scor/and, 
were deliver'd Priſoners to Sir Richard Sackville, Maſter of the Rolls, and de- 
tain'd for ſome Time. Alſo Artbur Pool and his Brother, Great Grand- 
Children to George Duke of Clarence, Brother to King Edward the Fourth, 
Anthony Forteſcue, who had marry'd their Siſter, and others, were arraign'd, 
| for Conſpiring to withdraw themſelves to the Duke of Guiſe in France; and 
| from thence to return with an Army into Wales, to proclaim the Scotch 
1 Several great Queen Soveraign of England, and Arthur Pool Duke of Clarence. All which 
4 Perſons ben. they confeſs d at the Bar, and were thereupon condemn'd to die; but their 
| h 2 3 Lives were generouſly ſpar'd by the Queen, in regard they were of the Royal 
; Blood. But the ag Catharme Gray, Siſter to Queen — met with leſs 
kind Uſage in the caſe of a ſmaller Fault: She having formerly been marry'd 
to the Earl of Pembroke's eldeſt Son, and ſoon after legally divorc'd from him, 
afterwards ſhe was found with Child by Edward Seymour, Earl of Hartford, 
who being at that Time in France, was immediately order'd to return : And 
being examin d before the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and affirming that they 
were lawfully marry'd, but not being able within a limited Time to produce 
Witneſſes of their Marriage, they were both committed to the Tower, where 
the Lady was deliver'd of a Son. Afterwards, by Connivance or Corruption 
of their Keepers, being ſometimes permitted to come rogether, ſhe was again 
with Child by him; which ſo provok'd the Queen, that Sir Edward Warner, 
Lieutenant of the Tower, was turn'd out of his Place, and the Earl was find 
five thouſand Pounds in the Star- Chamber, and kept in Priſon nine Years after: 
Tho! in pleading of his Cauſe, one John Hales argu'd, They were lawful Man 
and Wife, by Virtue of their own bare Conſent, without any Eccleſiaſtical 
Cexemony. The unhappy Lady, afterwards with Grief falling into a mortal 
Sickneſs, humbly defir'd the Queen's Pardon, for having marry'd without her 
2 and recommending her Children to her Clemency, dy'd in the 

ower. | 

A. D. The Practices of the Papiſts, and the Dangers threatning both the Queen # f. 
and Kingdom, occafion'd her to call a new Parliament, which met on the" 
1563. twelfth of January, and particularly paſs'd an Act for the Preſervation of the 
Reg. 3. Queen's Majeſty and the Realm, and for avoiding the future Inconveniences 
Thefecond Par- and Diſhonours, ariſing from the uſurp'd Authority of the Biſhop of Nome. 
lament in this « In which it was made High-Treaſon for any to aſſert Thrice by Writing, 
ms Word or Deed, the Authority of any foreign Prince, Prelate or State, in Spi- 
« ritual Matters, in England, or any other of the Queen's Dominions; or re- 
« fuſe the Oath of Supremacy to the Queen in Matters Spiritual, or over Ec- 
* clefiaſtical Perſons, after it had been twice tender'd ; yer fo as that they ſhould 
+ | not 
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c not fall under an Attainder, nor forfeit their Goods and Chattels; nor that The Queen 
this Oath ſhould be exacted of any, but ſuch who were, had been, or * 
ſhould be in Holy Orders, or did then bear, had born, or ſhould bear ſome 
Eccleſiaſtical Office; or that after my given, ſhould refuſe to obſerve 
© the Rites ind Ceremonies of the Church of England; or ſhould diſhonour the 
© ſame in Publick, or ſhould celebrate Maſs, &c. as may be ſeen in the Sta- 
«© ture it ſelf. In this Parliament ſeveral other/good Laws were made, for the over 48s; 
Relief of the Poor, the ordering of the Navy, the Support and Improvement of 
Tillage, beſides others for the puniſhing of Vagabonds, Forgers of Evidences, 
Conjurers and Fortune-Tellers, and ſuch as ſhould be guilty of Sodomy or Per- 
jury z and one was made particularly for tranſlating the Bible into the Wet 
Tongue. The Parliament moreover, as a Congratulation upon the happy 
Turn of Affairs, granted the Queen a Subſidy, beſides two Fifteenths and 
Tenths, in Conſideration that ſhe had reformed the Faith, reſtor'd Peace to her 
Kingdoms, reſcu'd England and Scotland from the common Enemy, refin'd 
the Coin, rebuilt the Navy, provided Ammunition for Sea and Land, and 
likewiſe the great Care ſhe expreſs'd towards France for the Security of its 
young King, the Safety of England, and the Regaining of Calais. So upon 
the tenth of April, the Parliament was prorogu'd to Of7ober, and then from 
Time to Time, for about three years. 
The Convocation was no leſs buſily imploy'd about the Good of the Church 
and Publick: The Prelates had obſerv'd ſome Deviation from the Doctrine in 
King Edward's Reign, and ſome other Irrugularities as to Diſcipline; which 
they were willing to impute to the Want of ſome known Rule, by which they 
were to regulate their Judgments, and conform their Actions. Therefore it was 
thought expedient, that the Book of Articles agreed in Convocation Anno 1552, 
ſhould be revis'd, and accommodated to the Uſe of the Church; all which 
was perform'd with the greateſt and wiſeſt Conſideration. Theſe Articles were The Church e. 
now reduc'd to the Number of thirty nine, and publiſh'd both in Eugliſbß and fable. 
Latin, and are in full Force to this very Day. Thus was the Church of En- 
gland fix'd and eftabliſh'd upon a laſting Foundation, and the Reformation in 
a great Meaſure compleated; which was a noble Work, that with ſeveral Inter- 
miſſions, had been carry d on for above thirty Years, before it could be perfected. 


e, III. Affairs were happily ſetled at home, but abroad they had a various 
late. Aſpect, and ſuch croſs and different Deſigns appear d among the great Men in 
Hom France, as requir'd a nice Politician to underſtand their Aims. The Wars 
and Diſturbances in that ur! caus d the French Hoſtages, detain d in Er- 
gland for the Payment of five hundred thouſand Crowns, if Calais were not 
reſtor d, to prepare ſecretly to eſcape out of the Nation; but being ready to 

take ſhipping, they were diſcover d, and brought back again. The Prince of 
Conde in his expeditious Journey to the Eigliſb Auxiliaries in Normandy, was 
intercepted and taken Priſoner in the memorable Battel of Dreux, by the 
Duke of Guiſe: Which had been a great Diſappointment to the Eugliſb, but 

the Duke of Colen join d with him, beſieg'd Caen in Normandy and took it, 
together with Bayeux, Falaiſe and St. Lo. In the mean Time the Prince of Con- 

de, drawn on with Hopes of marrying the Queen of Scotland, and to have the 
chief Government in France, during the King's Minority, concluded a Peace 
with the King and the Guiſes; ſo that now all France, both Proteſtants and 
Papiſts, requir'd to have Haure- de Grace deliver d up. But the Earl of Mar- 
Wick, perceiving the Unſteadineſs of the French Proteſtants, firſt to deſire his 
Preſence, and now — ſo ſlight an Occaſion to require his Abſence; he ſuddenly 
turn'd all the Inhabitants of both Perſuaſions out of the Town, and fiez'd on 

their Ships: On the other Side the French were ready to attack the Town, al- 
ledging, * That they fought not now tor Religion, but their Country; and it 
was neceſſary that both Parties ſhould join their Forces, ſince they had al- 
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Haure-de- This being known to Queen Elizabeth, ſhe ſent Or 
Cradh Jo wick to ſurrender upon honourable Conditions; which was accord 
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* ready concluded a Peace between themſelves. And hereupon the Duke of 
Mont morenay ſent a Trumpet to the Earl of Warwick, commanding him to 
ſurrender the Town; and upon Anſwer, That he would do nothing without 
his ers Leave, he inveſted the Place, and 1 on a furious Siege. 
Orders to the Earl of r. 


form'd in a ſhort Time, after the 26% had held the Place tows A rng 


Months: And then return d into England, without any Diſhonour in yielding 
up a Town, which the Peſtilence made him no leſs unwilling than unable to/ 
hold. But what was more unfortunate than che Loſs of that Place, he brought the 
Plague with him into England, which rag d throughout the Nation; and 
above twenty thouſand dy'd in London. The — *. of this Town not 
only caus d the French to triumph, but hereupon the Chancellor of France 
openly pronounc d, that by this War the Engliſßs had loft all their Right ts 
Calais, and were no more to require it, ſince it was one of the Conditions; 
that neither of the Nations ſhould make War upon the other: A Point 
much infiſted upon afterwards. | | £2 (110 

The Duke of Caſh Uncle to the Queen of Scotland, was ſlain in the Heat 
of the War, upon which her Dowry-Mony was ſtopp'd, Duke Hamilton turn d 
out of his Office, and the Scots excluded from being of the Life-Guard to the 


—— — 


The Queen ef French King; all which that Queen highly reſented. The Cardinal of Lor. 
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rain, another of her Uncles, being — — — that this might provoke her 
to deſert the French, and court an Engliſh Intereſt, he once mov d a Marriage 
with Charles of Auſtria, and offer d the County of Tyrol in Jointure. She cj- 
villy imparted the Affair to Queen Elizabeth, who unwilling the ſhould mar- 
ry any Foreign Prince, perſuaded her to take a Husband out of England, and 
particularly recommended to her the Lord Nobert ST romiſing, I, fhe 
conſented, fe ſhould by Aft of Parliament be declar'd, her Siſter, har Daug h. 
ter, and her Succeſſor, if ſhe dy d without Iſſue. But when her Uncles and 
the Queen's Mother were inform'd of this Motion, they look d upon it with 
much Diſdain, and promis'd her, That if ſhe refus'd the Match, and adher'd to 
the French Intereſt, all her Dowry ſhould be paid, and the Scots reſtor'd to 
their former Privileges in France. They further ſuggeſted to her, That 
Queen Elizabeth could never be in care, when ſhe made this Propoſal, as 
expecting to have Dudley her ſelf, and defiring that the other ſhould never 
marry, The Queen of Scotland came to no Reſolution in this Matter, but re- 
ferr'd her ſelf to a Conference; having her Thoughts extreamly employ'd 
about her Affairs at home, which now were in great Confuſion and Diſorder. 
As for the King of Hain, he had indeed a Leiger Ambaſſador here in —— 
but rather by way of Compliment, and to watch Advantages, than for any 
Affection; which he began to withdraw from the Engliſh, as ſuſpeting them 
to deſign a Trade in the Veſt-Indies. rotten, ibs U h 
This being the fixth of this Queen's Reign, prov'd, a fatal Year for the 
Death of many great Perſons. Firſt for that of William Lord Eray, of Hilton, 
Governor of Berwick, a Man famous for his great Services/in War, and his 
Incouraging the Reformation, William Lord Paget, a Man as highly 
uſeful in Matters of Peace, who by his great Merits had advanced himſelf to many 
great Places; and tho he was zealous in the Roman Religion, yet he was held 
in great Eſtimation by the Queen to the laſt part of his Life. Next dy d 
Henry Mannors Earl of Rutland, deſcended by his Mother from King Edward 
the Fourth. And laſtly Frances Dutcheſs of Sufulb, Daughter to Charles 
Brandon and King Henry's Siſter Mary; after ſhe had ſeen her eldeſt Daughter 
Fane proclaim'd Queen, and beheaded with her Husbandz her ſecond Daugh- 
ter Catharine, divorc'd from her Husband, and confin'd to the Tower; her 
third Daughter Mary thrown away upon an unequal Match; and her ſelf, for- 
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getting her noble Deſcent, marryd to Adrian Stokes, a mean Gentleman, 

which tho' it prov'd to her Diſhonour, the did it for her Security. 
In the following: Year. great Complaints were rais'd, that the Engliſh Mer- a D. 

chants were injuriouſly treated both in Hain and the Netherlands, upon Pre- _ _ 4 

tencg of civil Differences, but chiefly out of Hatred to the Proteſtant Religion. 15, 

Upon which. the Eugliſb remov'd their Mart or Staple of Engliſh Cloaths and Reg. -. 

Commodities to in Freezland, At this Time Camden aſſures us, that | 

the Commerce between Eng/and and the Netherlands amounted to above twelve 

Millions of Ducats, and the Bugliſß Cloaths alone to five. Therefore Gorſman 

the Spaniſh Agent, finding the great Damages that the Netherlands ſuſtain d 

by theſe Differences, us d all Methods to compoſe them; and upon that Affair Foreign Tra/- 

the Viſcount Montague, Nicholas Wotton, and Walter Haddon Maſter of the 

Requeſts, were ſent to Bruges in Flanders; who after many Interruptions, 

brought the Affair at laſt to a tollerable Agreement. 
But a greater Affair {till was tranſacted this Year: For when the Heat of the 

War between England and France was rather imperfetly ſmother'd, than in- 

tirely extinguiſh'd, Queen E/zaberh, having been ungrateſully treated by the 

French Proteſtants, reſolv'd no longer to hazard her own Safety to ſecure 

other Mens, and began to entertain cool and ſerious Thoughts as to a Peace. 

This was negotiated by Sir Thomas Smith, a Perſon of great Senſe and Con- 

duct; and Throgmorton, who was a kind of a Priſoner at large in France, was 

join'd with him in the ſame Commiſſion. France ſubmitted the Matter to the 

nagement of the Biſhop of Orleans and the chief Secretary; who in April 

concluded a Peace at Troyes in Champain: The Subſtance of which was © That 4 Peace cor 

there ſhould be a free Trade on both Sides; and no Rebels to be thelter'd, pint 

© nor no Letters of Repriſal to be granted: That the Reſervation of all Rights, : 
© Titles, Claims and Demands, 4 on both Sides ſafe and intire. That 
© a certain Sum of Mony ſhall be paid to the Queen of England, at appointed 
© Times: That the Hoſtages, for the Reſtoration of Calais, thould be return'd 
from England,upon the Payment of ſix hundred and twenty thouſand Crowns; 
* and Throgmorton ſhould be at full Liberty. This Peace was ratify'd by Oath, 
both from the Crowns of England and France; and the French ſhew'd many 
ſignal Inſtances of their Joy and Satisfaction; and not long after the French 
King was inveſted with the noble Order of the Garter from England, with all 
the uſual Ceremonies and Solemnities. 


Hey im. IV. A general Peace being thus eſtabliſh'd, the Queen was at leiſure to 
take ſome particular View of her Kingdom, and accordingly went in Progreſs 
to enjoy the Pleaſures of the Country, and viſited the Univerſity of Cambridge. m 5... 
There the was receiv d with the higheſt Marks of Honour, and entertain d with 2 Cam- 
Tragedies, Commedies and Scolaſtical Diſputations. She view'd every College, briage. 
and in a Latin Oration of her own, acknowledg'd their Civilities, commended 
their Plenty and Variety of good Learning, and recommended the Study of it to 
their firſt and greateſt Care, with a Promiſe that ſhe would be always ready to 
and incourage them. At this Time, as Doctor Heylin informs us, 
were unhappily ſown the Seeds of thoſe Diviſions, which have ever fince di- 
ſtrated the Church of Eagland. For it happen d that Mr. Pre/ton of King's- 14, Begin. 
and Mr. Cartwright of Trinity-College, were appointed for two in of Pre:bitery in 
the Divinity Diſputation; in which the firſt, by reaſon of his graceful Perſon Eg. 
and Demeanour, was both lik'd and rewarded by the Queen, while the other 
receiv'd neither Reward nor Commendation: Which, according to this Au- 
thor, ſo incens'd this proud and opiniated Man, that he retir'd to Geneva, 
where being throughly inform'd of the Doctrine and Diſcipline of that Efta- 
bliſhment, he return d home with a Deſign to repair his Credit, or to gain 
himſelf a Name, by raiſing ſuch Flames in the Church, as could not be extin- 
guiſh d but by the immediate Hand 11 ir 
1112 At 
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At the Queen's Return, ſhe began farther to advance her mighty Favourite 3. 
Robert Dudley, the Maſter of her Horſe, who now was made Baron Denbigh Drate. 
and had receiv'd all the Poſſeſſions belonging to the Honour; and to recom. 

mend him to the Favour of the Queen of Scotland, he was the next Day made 

| Earl of Leiceſter, which Honour was conferr'd upon him with the greateſt State 

| The i and Solemnity that ever was known. This prodigious Man was now in the 

EET 7 Verdure and moſt flow'ring Spring of his Youth, of a graceful Behaviour, a 

| ſtately Carriage, a beautiful Face, a modeſt and grave Look, and in outward 

| ſhew of a pleaſant and eafic Diſpoſition; and being endow'd with all thoſe flat- 

\ tering Accompliſhments the City and Court could produce, he had inſinuated 

himſelf into the Favour and Familiarity of the Queen, by his ſpecious ſhews 

g A of Loyalty, Induſtry abt: (rey; in her Service, and long manag d the great- 

| eſt Station in the Court, and was reputed the prime Miniſter of State. His Bro- 

| ther Ambroſe, who was made Earl of Warwick, was Heir to the Eſtate, but 

| he to the Abilities of his Family; for he had all the Arts and Policies 

| of his Father: He was the moſt reſerv'd Man of that Age, who ſaw all, 

and was inviſible himſelf; carying a Depth not to be fathom'd but by the 

Searcher of Hearts. He became afterwards ſullen to his Superiors, haughty to 

his Equals, inſolent to his Interiors, ungrateful to his Friends, and pernicious 

to his Enemies; and in a Word, inſupportable to all but the Queen. He put 

himſelf forwards, and aſſum d the diſtant Employments of Peace and War; was 

continually working to find the Studies, Abilities, Forces and Diſpoſitions of 

other Men; and ſo great was his Application and Parts, that he rarely miſcar- 

ryd in his Enquiries. He by his Intereſt advanc'd hisDependants, Kindred and 

Relations, to all Honours and Employments; and when he found the Oppor- 

tunity, he as craftily ſold his Miſtreſs's Favours, and the Employments he had 

taken from others. He had by his ſubtle Projects and Counſels ingroſs d all 

the Rewards of Virtue, Riches, Honours, Attendants, and. the Fog Flace of 

Miniſter of State; and he manag'd them, and liv'd without any Religion to- 

| wards God, or Fidelity to Men, making it his great Deſign to cover all Things 

with Luxury, Cruelties and Rapines. For a conſiderable Time few were call d 

to the Council- Table, or adinitted to Titles of Honour, but by his Commen- 

dation and Procurement; ſo that he ſeem d not ſo much to be the Queens par- 

ticular Favourite, as her Partner in the Soveraign Power, and was according- 

ly courted and revered by the reſt of the Nobility. If we may believe ſome 

Mens Characters of him, he had all the Tyranny, Inſolence and moſt aſpiring 

Anibition of the worſt of Favourites, and all the Luxury, Treachery, and 

moſt abominable Villanies of the worſt of Men; and Queen EHigabeth, with 

all her Virtues and Excellencics, was ſcarce able to ſecure her ſelf from being 

made infamous and unfortunate by the monſtrous Wickedneſs of this Earl. 

Having his Honours heap'd upon him, in order to gain the Favour of the 

Queen of Scotland, he immediately accus'd the Lord Keeper Bacon tothe Queen, 

as having interpos'd in the Succeſſion of Scotland, and being privy to a Book 

in which Hales endeavour'd to derive the Title of the Crown of Eng/and to the 

Houſe of Suffolk, in cafe the Queen dy'd without Iſſue. Hereupon Hales was 

committed to the Tower; but Bacon, tho he deny'd it, was with much Diffi- 

culty reſtor'd to Favour by the Means of Cecil, who in this Point kept his 

Judgment firſt lock'd within his Breaſt, and ſo always reſolv'd to do, Cue 

The Queen of the Queen her ſelf commanded him to deliver it. Theſe Tranſa&ions were not 

SOR x —_ hid from the Queen of Scotland, who to prevent any Engliſh Deſigns, ſent for 
Dany, Matthew Stuart Earl of Lenox, who had marry'd Margaret Douglas, Neece 

to King Henry the Eighth by his Eldeſt Siſter, and had been kept as an Exile 

in England for twenty Years. That Queen invited him into Scotland, under 

Pretence of reſtoring him to his ancient Patrimony; but in Reality to confer 

with him about a Marriage with his Son the Lord Darnly; for he being re- 

puted Heir to the Crown of England, next to her ſelt, ſhe thought by match · 
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ing with his Son, to ſtrengthen her own Title, and to prevent the Hopes of 
others. Queen Elizabeth, upon earneſt Sollicitation, gave the Earl leave to 
go but ſoon after ſuſpecting the Scorch Queen's Intentions, by way of Pre- 
vention, the ſent Sir Thomas Randolph, to remonſtrate to her, That if the 
© proceeded in the Match, ſhe would exceedingly injure her felt; for it was ſo 
? highly diſlikd by the Engliſh that ſhe was fore d to prorogue her Parliament, 
to prevent ſomething being enacted againſt her Right of Succeſſion: But if ſhe Ne, rie, 
would marry the Earl of Leiciſter, ſhe ſhould then be declar'd next Heir to 4, Metin 
England in Parliament: Hereupon, in November, the Earl of Bedford and Leicetter. 
Sir Thomas Randolph for Queen Elizabeth, the Karls of Murray and Lidding- 
ron for Queen Mary, at Berwick enter'd into a Treaty concerning the Marri- 
age with the Earl of Leicefter. The Engliſb Commiſſioners urg'd the great Be- 
nefits that this Match would bring to the Queen of Scotland, and her whole 
Kingdom: On the other fide the Scotch alledg'd the great Diſparagement it 
would be to their Queen, if after her Refuſal of ſo many honourable Matches, 
ſhe ſhould condeſcend to ſo mean a Perſon as the Earl of Lezcefter. This Affair 
was long depending, partly becauſe the Eng//p Commiſſioners were ſo inſtruct- 
ed by Queen Elzzabeth; and partly becauſe the Scorch Commiſſioners had a 
Deſire to hinder their Queen from all Matches; and partly becauſe the Earl of 
Leiceſter, having ſtill Hopes of obtaining Queen Eligabeth, by ſecret Letters 
warn d the Earl of Bedford, not too much to urge the Marriage with the Queen 
of Scotland, but privately to favour the Lord Darnly. 
This Affair being thus protracted for a long Space, the Queen of Scotland, A. D 
' impatient of longer Delays, found Means to obtain Leave of Qeen Elizabeth, * 
that the Lord Darnly might go into Scotland, only for three Months, to be 1565. 
a Partner of his Father's Reſtoration. Accordingly in February he came to Reg. f. 
rg, of and being a Gentleman of nineteen Vos of Age, of a beautiful The Queen of 
and noble; Preſence, and of a fine and ſweet Diſpoſition, the Qieen immedi- dcn —_ 
ately fell in Love with him: Yet modeſtly diſſembling her Thoughts, the tirlt Lord Darnly. 
ſent to procure a Diſpenſation from Kome, becauſe of their nearneſs in Con- 
ſanguinity. And now her Inclination being grown ſo apparent, that ſhe could 
no longer conceal it, ſhe ſ-nt Liddington toQueen Elizabeth to defire her Con- 
ſent. But ſhe, by the ſly Suggeſtions of the Karl of Murray, being induc'd to 
believe, that the Scorch Queen deſigu'd by this Marriage both to gain the 
Crown of England, and to introduce Popery, enter'd into Conſultation with 
her Privy-Council, how to hinder the Match. Here it was concluded, that the Queen Elina - 
moſt effectual Means were: Firſt to have a ſufficient Number of Soldiers for Ter- ues pay rl 
ror's ſake about the Bonders of Scotland: Next toimpriſon the Counteſs of Lenox, er the Marri- 
Mother to the Lord Darnly, and to recall the Earl and his Son from Scotland, . 
upon Pain of the Loſs of all their Poſſeſſions in England: Then that thoſe Scots 
who were known to be averſe to the Marriage, ſhould be reliev'd and alliſted : 
And laſtly, that Catharine Gray, with the Earl of Hartford, ſhould be receiv'd 
into ſome Favour, as being the only Perſons whom the Queen of Scotland 
eſteem'd as her Co-Rivals in the, Succeſſion. Hereupon Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton was ſent to the Queen of Scotland to adviſe her in the Queen's Name 
not to proceed in the Marriage, and to ſhew her the numerous Iuconveniences 
that would ariſe from it. But ſhe anſwer'd, That the Matter was tos far gone 
to be recall d, and that the Queen of England had no cauſe to be diſpleas'd, 
ſince ſhe had now follow?'d her former Advice, Not to match with a Foreigner 
but an Engliſhman born. | 
Queen Elizabeth being inform'd of this Anſwer, immediately call'd home 
the Earl of Lenox, and the Lord Daruly his Son, commanding them upon their 
Allegiance to return: The Father modeſtly excus'd himſelf by Letters; and 
the Son humbly begg'd of her not to be a Hindrance to his Preferment, which 
he vow'd to employ in her Majeſty's Service, to the utmoſt of his Power. And 
now to make him a more proper Match, the Scorch Queen firſt honour'd him 
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with Knighthood; then with the Dignitics.of the Lord Armanack, Earl of | 

Keſſe, and Duke of aue which Dukedom by Birth ſp to. the eldeſt 
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The 9ween of Sons of the Kings of Scatla After this, before he had been five Months i 
— yu Oe 7 — d him; and with the Conſent of many of the Peers, KE 


Lord Darnly. clar d him King. Never did a Marriage prove more calamitous to the Parties 
themſelves, more diſhonourable to the Nation, or finally more ſcandalous to 
both Religions ; and fortunate in nothing but the Birth of Jamet the Six 

1 who became the firſt Governor of both doms. Upon this the Earl of 

= Murray and his Party were extreamly inrag d, and be to move turbulent 
Queſtions, © As whether it was lawful to admit a Popiſh King? Whether the 
© Queen of Scotland could chuſe a Husband at her own Pleaſure? And whether 
the Peers of the Kingdom might not of their own Authority impoſe one upon 

© her? But however they took up Arms, and had diſturb d the Nuptials, 3 


that the Queen levy d an Army to oppoſe them 2 with which ſhe purſu d them 


M4 2 , 
of Marriage to —_ could more effectually promote that End, than if Queen 22 


Which cauſe: Suſſex, who was almoſt the only Man who durſt withſtand him: Which 
. =  fion'd ſo great a Conteſt between them, that the Court became divided into Par- 


for the Feuds of the Nobility, and that vulgar Motto, Divide & Impera, now 
us das a mock Phraſe, the good Queen utterly condemn'd; as being of Opinion, 
that the Force of Authority lay moſt in-the ready Inclinations of ſuch as wese 
The King of to obey, Every thing ſhe ſaid or did was worthy of her ſelf; and her Praiſes 
Sweden's Si- reſounding in all Kingdoms of the North and Weſt, did now invite Ceci4y, 
from Siſter to the King of Sweden, and Wife to the Marqueſs of Baden, to under- 
Oueen take a tedious Journey both by Sea and Land, from the furtheſt Parts of the 
North, to ſee the bg of her Court, and obſerve the Wiſdom of her Go- 
vernment. While the was at the Engliſs Court ſhe was deliver d of a Son, to 
whom, in Requital of her Kindneſs, the Queen was God-Mother, and Bae aim 
the Name of Edward Fortunatus, beſides an annual Penſion to her and her Huſ- 
412 us 3% band. At this Time alſo, for the great Fame of her Wiſdom, Donald Mac- 
ty. Cart), a great Potentate of Ireland, came and deliver d into her Hands his am- 
ple Territories; and then receiv'd them again to hold them to him, and his 
elrs, and for want of ſuch to revert to the Queen. She likewiſe in Requi- 
tal inveſted him with the Honour of Earl of G/encarn, and his Son with the 
Baron of Valence; and beſides many Preſents given him, ſhe paid the Charges 

1 of his Journey. | $2415 gray 
Ius“ add to the Reputation of this mighty Queen, in the Beginning of the 
1561. ſollowirg Lear Charles King of France ſent his Ambaſſador Ramboulet into 
Reg. 5- England, with the Robes and Ornaments of the Order of St. Michael, to be- 

4 | 
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ſtow on which two of her Nobility ſhe pleas d. She made choice of the Duke 2 ef 
of 1 and the Ear! of Leiceſter; the one for his Nobility, arid "the" other u i, wr. 
out of Amity ; and accordingly = were inveſted with that Honour Which | 
had never been confert d upon any Engiiſß Man, but Henry the -Eighth, EA. 
ward the Sixth; and Charles Brandon Duke of Sufolt, tho afterwards: pro- 
ſtituted with too little Diſtinction. After this the Queen took her Progreſs 
into the Country for her Recreation; and to ſhe w her ſelf no leſs favourable to te 
Muſes at Oxford, than ſhe had been at Cambridge, ſhe made a Viſit to that Uni- Sie make: , 
verſity 3 where ſhe receiv'd a magnificent Entertainment, and ſtaid ſeven Days. e 
She was extreamly delighted with the Pleaſantneſs of the Place, the Beauty of the 
Colleges, and the Wir and Learning of the Students, who diverted her in the 
Days with curious Diſputations, and at Nights with Tragedies and Come- 
dies: For which ſhe with great Sweetneſs return'd them her Thanks in a La- 
tin Oration, and took of them and the Place a moſt gracious Farewel. 

Befides the Diverſions of this Year, the Queen was entertain'd with ſome- 
thing of another Nature, which gave her a Mixture of Diſquiet and Curiofi: 
ty ; which-was the News of the Scotch Queen's Delivery of a Son, upon the 
nineteenth Day of June, brought her by dir James Melvil. With all her Spi-, The Birth of 
rit and Greatneſs ſhe ſecretly envy'd her Rival the Honour of being a Mother © J=mes - 
before her; and could not conceal her Uneaſineſs from ſome of her Ladies, 
ſaying,” The Queen of Scotland has brought forth a Prince, but I am 4 barren 
Tree. Yet ſhe diſpatch'd away Sir Henry Killegrew to congratulate her ſafe 
Delivery, and the Birth of an Heir: And being afterwards defir'd to be God- 
Mother to the Royal Infant, ſhe readily ſent over the Earl of Bedford, with 4 
noble Preſent of a Golden Font; but 8 commanded, that neither he, 
nor 81 Man in his Company, ſhould give the Title of King to the 
Lord Darnly. On the fifteenth Duy of December, the Baptiſm was ſolem- 
niz d with great Pomp and Ceremony, and the Prince was publickly proclaimd 
by his Names and Titles, CHARLES JAMES, Prince and Steward o 
Scotland, Dute of Rothſay, Ear! of Carrick, Lord of the Iſles, and Baron * 


Renfrew. N | 
But before this paſs'd, the Parliament of England met, after it had been ſe- The rn! 
veral Times d from the Year 1563. They ſoon fell into a warm Debate {Ye \ #4 


upon the ſubject Matter of the Succeſſion, and moving the Queen to marry men of his 
in which Points ſome proceeded ſo far as to accuſe the Queen, as one diffe- V. 
rding Poſterity ; to defame Cecil with Libels and Reproaches, as à great 

Counſellor in this Matter, but above all to curſe Dr. Huic, her Phyſician, who 
was thought to diſſuade her from Marriage, on Pretence of ſome ſecret Impe- 
diment. At length in the Houſe of Lords it was agreed, that the Lord-Keeper 
Bacon, ſhould in all their Names humbly beſeech the Queen to marryz ande 
withal to declare a Succeſſor to the Crown, in caſe ſne dy d without Iſſue: For Kon 
which he gave her many Reaſons, © Lay ing open the great Miſchiefs that threat- The enn 
en the Kingdom, if ſhe ſhould die before a Succeſſor was appointed. But in d mar- 
the Houſe of Commons, Bell and Mouſon, two great Law vers, and forthe” 
others proceeded to bolder Expreſſions, and a Diſparagethent of the Queeti's 
Authority, declaring,” That Princes were oblig'd to appoint a Succeſſor; and 
in refuſing to do it, the Queen would ſhew her ſelf no bs than a Parricide 
* of her Country. The Queen was contented to bear Words ſpoken in Parlia- 
ment, which ſhe'would not have indur'd in another Place: But not willing to 
expoſtulate the matter with the whole Body, ſhe commanded thirty of the 

per Houſe, and as many of the Lower, ſhould attend her; whom fhe qua- sd qualifier 
lify'd with the moſt obliging Expreflions ; and after -a Reproof that carry'd r Hear. -. 
a Sivectneſs mix'd with Majeſty, ſhe diverted them from their Reſolationis; 
promiſing them not only the Care of a Prince, but the Tenderneſs of a Mother. 
And whereas the Parliament had offer d extraordinary Subfidies, on Condition 
the would declare her Succeſſor, ſhe utterly refus'd thofe unuſual Grams, ac- 


cepted 
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cepted of an ordinary Sum; and then remitted the fourth Part of what was 
granted, generouſly declaring, That Monz in her Subjects Purſes, was as 
good as in her own Exchequer. And on the laſt Day of the Parliament, ſhe 
made ſuch an affectionate Speech to both Houſes, as ſtiffd all Commotions : 
which were ſo ſetled and compos'd by Time, that few but Malecontents and 
Seditious Perſons appear'd ſollicitous in the Buſineſs of a Succeſſor. 

Epiſopacy During this Parliament, beſides other things for the publick Advantage, by 
Eftablyh 4.1 Reaſon of the unjuſt Pretences of Bonner, and ſome others, it was unanimouily 
| declar'd, That the Election, Conſecration, Confirmation and Inſtalment of 

* Arch-Biſhops and Biſhops of England, were Lawful 5 and that the ſaid Bi- 
© ſhops wereduly ele&ed and conſecrated according to the Laws and Statutes of 
© the Land. And it was likewiſe ena&ed, that both they, and ſuch as ſhouid 
© be hereafter conſecrated, were and ſhould be eſteem'd as rightly and duly con- 
© ſecrated, notwithſtanding any former Law or Canon to the contrary. And 
thus the Church of England, as it were, had its finiſhing Stroke; and had all 
the neceſſary Advantages of a Human, as well as a Heavenly Eſtabliſhment. 


1% Tarla- And now having finiſh'd all Buſineſs, the Parliament was diſſolvd on the ſe- 
ment eiu cond Day of January. 


A. D. V. Te great Queen of England, and her Kingdom, were now in a hap- a: 

1567. py and flouriſhing Condition; but the Scots and their Queen began at this Time d 
Reg. 25. co fall into infinite Troubles and Diſtractions; the Riſe of which, among g.“ 

5 „others, proceeded from the ambitious Earl of Murray. This Man was the na- 

„ Scorand, tural Son of King James the Fifth, and ſo the baſe Brother of the Queen; made 

from the Earl at firſt Prior of St. Andrews, but not pleas d with that Religious Title, he ra- 

4 Murray. ther affected ſome Temporal Honour. This being deny d him when the Queen 

was in France, he in a ſullen manner return d into Scotland, where by the 

Advice of Knox, whom he eſteem d a great Patriarch, he ſo manag d Affairs, 

that in an Aſſembly of the States, the Religion was alter'd, and the French 

baniſh'd out of Scotland. Yet as ſoon as the Queen was a Widow, he haſten d 

into France, and ſo ingratiated himſelf with her, that ſhe created him Earl of 

Murray, and promoted him to an honourable Marriage. Being thus exalted, 

he return'd into Scotland; where to ſooth his ambitious Deſigns, he ſow'd 

Seeds of Sedition, often complaining of the Miſeries of a Female Government, 

and affirming, That Soveraignty was not to be confin'd to any Family or Kin- 

dred, but to Virtue alone, whether the Parties were Legitimate or not ; by 

which he endeavour'd to make way for himſelf to the Kingdom. To this End 

he us'd all Methods to ſecure the Queen from marrying again; but that not 

ſucceeding, he was compell'd to fly into Eng/aud; where age) warms he 

{till by his Agents found means to create Diſcord between her and her Husband. 

The Love that was ſo warm now daily diminiſh'd ; and ſhe that had ſo ſud- 

denly heap'd Honours upon him, was now as ready to withdraw them: For 

whereas in publick Acts, ſhe was wont to place her Husband's Name firſt, now 

ſhe caus'd it to be plac'd laſt, and in the Coining of Mony began to leave it 

uite out. This Unkindneſs between them was much fomented by one David 

izio, an Italian, whom the Queen had taken into her Service, firſt as a Mu- 

ſician, and afterwards as her Secretary for the French Tongue; and after that 

he became ſo much in Favour, that it reflected no ſmall Diſhonour upon the 

Queen, being often allow'd ſecret Conferences with her, when the King her 

Husband could not be admitted. The King himſelf, being much addicted to 

his Pleaſures of Hunting and Hawking, did not ſo much reſent this Indignity, 

as ſome Lords who were his Friends; who told him plainly, That it was not 

conſiſtent with his Honour to ſuffer this inſolent Man to live. Being fir d 

with the Senſe of Injury, at an appointed Time, the King with the Lord 

The Murder of Ruthven and others with drawn Swords ruſh'd into the Queen's Appartment 
Darid Rizio. hen ſhe was at Supper; where finding Rjzio at the ſame Table, he ſeiz d up- 
on 
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on him, while he hung about the Queen's Waſte for Protection, and dragg d 
him into another Chamber, where with many Wounds he was murther'd; the 
Queen being at that Time big with Child, and near miſcarrying with the 
Fright. This Fountain of Blood being open'd, a new Stream follow'd : For And of ths 
not many Months after, the King was firſt poiſon'd, and ſhortly after barba- ** 
rouſly murther'd in his Bed at Midnight; and to make the Surprize the greater, 
8 Houſe was blown up by Gun- powder, and his Body thrown out into an 

rchard. | 

The Rumour of this Murther being ſpread abroad, common Fame immedi- 
ately laid it upon Murray, lately recalld home, and upon Morton and Both- 
well ; and they on the other Side charg'd it upon the Queen: But we are not 
to give Credit to Buchanan's Account of it, who to ingratiate himſelf with the 
Earl of Murray, wrote moſt ſcandalouſly concerning the Queen; of all which 
he earneſtly repented and acknowledg'd before his Death. The King thus mur- 
ther'd, and the Queen left alone to her ſelf, ſhe was ſoon advisd to marry 
with ſome Perſon that might be able to aſliſt her againſt all Oppoſers : James 
Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, being then highly in her Favour, and eminent for 
his Courage and Valour; and tho' he was one who committed the Murther, 
yet he was by Murray and his Confederates recommended to the Queen. To 
this Motion, as being deſtitute of Friends, and not knowing whom to truſt 
in theſe dangerous Limes, ſhe at laſt conſented; but upon theſe Conditions, 
that above all 'Things, Reſpe& ſhould be had to her young Son; and that Both- 
well ſhould tirſt be legally acquitted both from the King's Murther, and from 
the Obligation of his former Marriage. Hereupon a Project was contriv'd, by 
which Bothwell was formally call'd to the Bar; and Morton being his Advo- 
cate, and Lenox his chief Accuſer not daring to appear, he was tully ac- 
quitted by Sentence of the Judges. Upon this he was created Duke of Orkney, u, Queen 
and by the Conſent of ſeveral of the Nobility, was precipitately marry'd to the marries the 
Queen; which Action increas'd the Suſpicion of many, that the Queen was an — Fo 
Acceſſary in the Murther, the Belief of which was the only thing they intended by 
the Marriage. This Suſpicion being blownup to the Heighth, Murray politickly 
retir'd to ; z and the ſame Perſons who had acquitted Bothwell, and gave 
him their Conſents to marry the Queen, immediately took up Arms againſt him. 
But ſtill they gave him ſecret Notice to provide for himſelf; both to prevent his 
Diſcovering the Plot, if once taken, and alſo to make uſe of his Flight, the 
more plauſibly to charge the Queen with her Husband's Murther. After that 
they proceeded ſo far as to ſeize on her Perſon, and treated her after the moſt 
contemptuous Manner, and allowing her but ordinary Cloathing, they impri- ge ; made 4 
ſon'd her at Loch-Levin, and put her into the Cuſtody of Murray's Mother; Priſoner. 
who having been Miſtreſs to James the Fifth, inſulted over the captiv'd Queen's 
Misfortunes, and boaſted that ſhe was the lawful Wife of King James, and that 
her Son Murray was his Legitimate Iſſue. All theſe Miſeries did King James 
bring upon his Kingdom, and unfortunate Daughter, by breaking the Precepts 
of Heaven with one Woman; the common Effects of unlawful Love in Princes 
and great Men, and naturally more fatal than in inferior Perſons. 

When Queen Elizabeth had Notice of this unexpected Revolution, ſhe ſent 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton into Scotland to expoſtulate with the Confederates, 
concerning this ſtrange Uſage of their Queen and to conſult by what means 
ſhe might recover her Liberty. Throgmorton found the Confederates more Queen Eliza- 
inſolent than had been reported: Being divided in their Opinion concerning beth interpoſes 
their Proceedings with the Queen, ſome advis d to have her perpetually baniſh'd 1 
into England or France; others, to have her examin d before the Judges, com- | 
mitted to perpetual Cuftody, and her Son proclaim'd King: But ſome, more 
inhuman, would have her at oncedepriv'd of Regal Authority and Life; and this 
was the Doctrine of Knox, and ſome other Miniſters, in their Pulpits. Throg- 
morton on the other Side, Alledg'd many Paſſages out of the Scriptures con- 
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« cerning Obedience to the higher Powers, and maintain'd, that the Queen was 
« ſubject to no Tribunal under Heaven; that there was no Office nor Juriſdicti- 
on in Scotland, but was deriv'd from her Authority, and revokable at het 
« Pleaſure. They again oppos'd, © The peculiar Right of the Kingdom of Scor- 
land; and that in extraordinary Emergencies, extraordinary Decrees muſt be 
made ; borrowing the Arguments of Buchanan, who at that time wrote a 
Dialogue, in which he endeavour'd to prove, that the People have Power both 
to create and depoſe their King. After long Debates, all that Throgmorron 
could gain from them was a Writing without any Subſcription, in which they 
proteſted, * They had ſecur d the Queen for no other Deſign, but to keep her 
© from Bothwell, whom ſhe lov'd fo deſperately, that to enjoy him, ſhe regar- 
« ded not all their Ruins ; deſiring him to reſt fatisfy'd with this Anſwer, till 
the reſt of the Peers could meet. And notwithſtanding all his Arguments; 
they brought the Queen to a more ſevere Reſtraint, tho in the humbleſt Man- 
ner ſhe beſought them to deal more gently with her, and let her but once have 
a Sight of her Son; which would not be granted her. At length, when civil 
Perſuaſions would not prevail to make her freely reſign her Kingdom, they 
openly threaten d her to bring her to a publick Trial for Incontinence, Mu- 
ther, and Tyranny; ſo that through Fear of Death, ſhe was compell d, unheard, 

The Queen of to ſet her Hand to three Inſtruments: By the Firſt of which, the refign'd the 

— Crown to her Son, then ſcarce thirteen Months old: By the Second, the con- 

her Son. ferr'd the Regency upon Murray, during the Minority of her Son: In caſe he 
refus'd it, the Third conferr'd rhat Power upon the Duke of Chaſtel-Herault, 
with the Earls of Argyle, Lenox, Atholl, Morton, Glencarn and Marre. 
Next ſhe repreſented to the Queen of England, that ſhe reſign'd upon Force, 
and by the Counſcl of Throgmorton, who told her that fuch an extorted Reſig- 
nation was void of: it ſelf. 


* King James Five Days after this Reſignation, Charles James the Queen's young Son was 
benden Monch; anointed and crown'd King, by the Name of James the Sixth; and John Knox 
of Age: preach'd the Coronation Sermon: And the Hamiltons enter d a Proteſtation, 
that it ſhould not prejudice the Title of the Duke of CHaſtel-Hlerault to the 
Succeſſion, in Oppoſition to the Houſe of Lenox. But Queen Elizabeth for- 
bid Throgmorton to be preſent at the Solemnity, leſt ſhe might be thought to 
ive Countenance to this uncommon Proceeding by the Appearance of her Am- 
baſſador Fiftcen Days after, Murray himſelf return d out of France into 
Scotland, and ſhortly repair d to the Queen with ſome other of the Confede- 
rates, who charg d her with many heavy Crimes, and urg d her, as ſhe tender d 
her Life and Honour, to obſerve theſe Preſcriptions : Not to diſturb the Peace 
* of the Kingdom, nor deſire to be at Liberty: Not to excite the Queen of 
England, or the King of France to infeſt Scotland with any foreign or do- 
* meſtick War; nor to think any more of Bothwells Love, or mediate any Re- 
Murray made * venge upon Bothwell's Adverſaries. Murray being now proclaim'd Regent 
Regent. of Scotland, bound himſelf under his Hand and Seal to act nothing concerning 
War or Peace, the King's Perſon or his Marriage, or the Liberty of the Queen, 
without the Conſent of the Confederates z and then gave Throgmorton Notice 
by Yydinton, not to make any further Interceſſion for the Queen's Liberty, 
for he and the reſt were reſolv'd to run the utmoſt Hazards rather than con- 
Some Execu- ſent to it, Shortly after he executed John Hepburn, Daglaſh, and ſome other 
9 of Bothwell's Servants, for being concern d in the Murther of the King. But 
they, contrary to Expectation, when ready to die, moſt ſolemnly proteſted, 
That Bothwell had told them, that Murray and Morton were the firſt Au- 
thors of the Murther. They freed the Queen from all Suſpicion ; as did Both- 
well himſelf afterwards, who when Priſoner in Denmark, both living and dying, 
declar'd the Queen was Innocent. And fourteen Years after, nant > cor to 
Execution, confeſs d that Bothevell had urg'd him to conſent to the Murther ; 
but when he refus'd, unleſs he had the Queen's Hand for his Warrant, _— 
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well anſwer'd, That could not be, for the Fact was to be done without her 
Knowledge. But as to the unfortunate Queen, notwithſtanding all the Solici- 
tations of the Queen of England, and the King of France, they could not pro- 
cure her Liberty. 

As to the French Affairs, the eight Years limited for the Delivery of Calais Calais deman. 
to the Engliſh were now expired; and Sir Thomas Smith, and Sir William Win- 3 
ter were {ent into France to demand it; but they ſo delay d and protracted the 
Debate, that by Degrees it expired in Silence, by means of Civil Wars ariſing 
in France. And without doubt the French never defign'd to reſtore it, for as 
ſoon as it was taken, they threw down the old Forts, and built others, let out 
the Houſes and Lands for fifty Years, and gave ſome away for ever. While The Date of 
this was Negotiating in France, Count Stolberg came into England from the uανi!“ 
Emperor Maximilian, to treat of the former deſign d Marriage with the Arch- ca 
Duke Charles; about which the Queen had lately ſent the Earl of Su//ex to 
the Emperor ; in which Service that Earl us'd his utmoſt Endeavours, that the 
Queen might be marry'd to a Prince, and Leiceſter be diſappointed of his 
Hopes. Nothing was more frequently ſaid by Sex than that'a Foreign 
Prince was to be preferr d before the nobleſt Englith Man, whether we re- 
ſpect Honour, Lower or Riches. luſomuch that one of the other Party plea- 
lantly reply'd, That where thoſe three only were regarded in Marriage, the 
or — the Devil were the Match-makers. Suſſex ſtaid five Months in 
Auſtria, and was honourably entertain'd at the Emperor's Chargez but many 
Difticulties ariſing about Religion, Maintenance, Titles, and the Succeſſion, 
time wore out thoſe Propoſals that had been ſeven Years making by honourable 
Mediators. The Arch-Duke not long after marry'd the Duke of Bavarta's 
Daughter; yet both he and the Emperor ever after continu'd a good Corre- 
ſpondence with the Queen. About the ſame time Ambaſſadors came from 
Meſcevy with rich Furs of Sables, and the like, and made large Offers to the 


Queen which were accepted; from whence the Company of Nuſſia Merchants The Ruflia 
had its firſt Eſtabliſhment. With the Ambaſſadors, Anthony Jenkin 


ment. V\ . ſon return d Company be. 
into England, who in his Lravels had made curious Obſcrvations of Muſcovy *** 

or Ruſſia, ſet out a Geographical Deſcription of it, and was the tirſt of the En- 

gliſb that ſail'd through the Caſpian Sea. In the ſame Year, June the eighth, 

Sir Thomas Sackuvile was Created Baron of Buckhurſe. 

Having before paſs'd over the firſt Act of the Queen of the Scots Tragedy, A. D. 
we are now arriv'd at the ſecond; having been eleven Months detain'd Pri- 1668 
ſoner, by the Aſſiſtance of George Douglaſs, to whoſe Brother ſhe was com- f Fn 
"nitre ſhe made her Eſcape from Loch-Levis to Hamiltons Caſtle. Here Reg. 7. 
upon the Teſtimonies of Robert Meluil, and others, in an Aſſembly of a great 7%* Ween of 
Part of the Nobility, a Declaratory Sentence was pronounc'd, That the Re- - "of Ille. 
« ſignation extorted from the Queen, during Confinement, was abſolutely void 
© from the Beginning. Upon which Declaration great Multitudes repair'd to | 
her, ſo that within two Days ſhe had gotten an Army of {ix thouſand Men; She defeated. 
but when they ventur'd to join Battel with Murray, being raw and undiſci- 
plin'd, they were ſoon defeated. In this melancholy Condition, the Queen to 
{ave her ſelf, travell'd threeſcore Miles in one Day, and by Night arriv'd at the 
Houſe of Maxwell Lord Herzs ; chuſing rather to commit her ſelf to the Mer- 
cy of the Sea, and the Protection of Queen Higabeth, than to the Loyalty of 
her own Subjects. From hence ſhe ſent John Beton to the Queen of England, 
with a Diamond Ring, which the had formerly receiv'd from her, as a Pledge 
of mutual Amity; intimating that ſhe would come into England, and implore 
her Protection, if her Subjects perſiſted in their Rebellious Hoſtilities. Queen 
Elizabeth promis d her all the Love and Kindneſs of a Siſter; but before the 
Meſſenger was return d, contrary to the Advice of her Friends, ſhe enter'd a 
ſmall Bark, and with the Lord Heris and Flemming, and a few others, landed 
at Wirkinfon in Cumberland, upon the ſeventeenth Day of May. From hence 
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ſhe immediately wrote Letters in Fench with her own Hand to the Queen, 
She fies into importing, That having providentially eſcap d out of the Hands of her inſo- 
England. (ent and rebellious Subjects, ſhe was now come into England, upon ſure Con- 
« tidence of her approv'd Clemency ; and therefore humbly requeſted, That ſhe 
© might be forthwith conducted to her Preſence. Queen Elizabeth with Let- 
ters ſent by Sir Francis Knolles, kindly promis d her Protection according 
to the Equity of her Cauſe ; but deny d her Acceſs, as being reputed guilty of 
many hainous Crimes, and gave command to have her brought to Car/:/le, as 1 
Place of greater Safety. The Scorch Queen receiving this Anſwer, and find- 
ing Acceſs deny'd her, by another Letter requeſted, © That ſhe might have 
« leave both to unfold the Injuries ſhe had recerv'd, and to anſwer the Crimes 
* obje&ed, in her own Preſence; humbly beſeeching her, That either ſhe might 
© be admitted to have Conference and Aſſiſtance, or ele have free Liberty to 
« depart out of England, to gain Supplies elſe where, and not bedetain'd Pri- 
« ſoner in Carliſle; ſince ſhe came voluntarily into England, relying upon the 
Love ſhe had ſo often profeſsd. 

Upon theſe Letters Queen Elizabeth exceedingly commiſerated her unfor- 
tunate Condition, and could have yielded to admit her into her Prefence, but 
that her Counſellors conceiv'd it to be a Matter for mature Conſultation, how 
to act in ſuch a nice Caſe, To detain her in Eng/and, had many Miſchiefs 
attending it; to ſend her into France, as many; and to fend her back into Scor- 

The Queen of [/and, many more. Therefore in Concluſion, the Majority were of Opinion 
* ws gs to have her detain'd, as one taken by Right of War, and not to be diſmiſs d, 
n *rill ſhe had made Satisfaction for —— Arms and Title of England, 
and for the Death of the Lord Darnly her Husband, who was born an Engliſh 
Subject. In the mean time Murray the Regent call'd a new Parliament in 
Scotland, in the King's Name, and proſcribed ſome of the Queen's Adherents, 
and ſeiz'd on their Poſſeſlions. At which the Queen of England being highly 
diſpleas'd, ſent him a ſharp Meſſage by Middlemore, © That ſhe could not per- 
mit the ſacred Authority of Princes to be held in ſuch Contempt, and ſub- 
© mitted to the Will of factious and rebellious People; and tho they had forgot 
© the Duty of Subjects, and their Loyalty to their Queen, yet ſhe could not 
be unmindful of any Office either of Piety or Kindneſs to her Siſter and 
© Neighbour ; and therefore commanded him to appear before her, and give 

* an Account of his Actions. 28h, 

Murray having no Means to maintain his Regency in Scotland, but what 
depended upon England, obey'd the Summons, and came to Zort, the Place 
appointed to determine this unuſual Affair. He brought with him ſeven of his 
intimate Friends, as Deputies tor the Infant King, James Earl of Morton, 
Adam Biſhop of Orkney, Robert of Dunfermelin, Patrick Lord of Lindſey, 
James Mac-Gilly, Henry Balnaw, and George Buchanan; together with 
Lidington the Secretary. And the ſame Day came Thomas Howard Duke of 
Norfolk, Thomas Ratcliff Earl of Suſſex, and Sir Ralph Sadler, a Privy- 
Counſellor, appointed Commiſſioners for Queen Higabeth. For the Queen of 
Scotland there appear d John Leſley Biſhop of Roſs, Willizzxm Lord Levine/ton, 

Robert Lord Boyd, Gawin of Kiluinin, John Gordon, and James Cockborn. 
Commiſſioners Being met on the ſeventh of October, Lidington firſt freely advis'd his Coun- 
meer 4s York trymen, * Maturely to conſider what Prejudice they would draw upon them- 
Cauſe, © ſelves, by publickly accuſing their own Queen before the Eng/ſh, who were 

« profels'd Enemies to their Nation. Wherefore he thought they ought to deſiſt, 
© unleſs the Queen of England would enter into a mutual and firm League, 
« againſt all thoſe, who under this Pretence, ſhould endeavour to moleſt them. 
Upon his Speech the Deputies for the Queen of Scotland made Proteſtation, 
© 'That tho' their Queen thought fit that the Cauſes between her and her diſ- 
© loyal Subjects ſhould be debated before the Eyg4/p ; yet being a free Princeſs, 
© ſhe did not thereby acknowledge her ſelf ſubject to the Soveraign Comma "= 
©0 
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© of any. On the contrary the Eugliſs proteſted, © That they did in no wiſe 
«© admit of that Proteſtat ion, in Prejudice to the Right, which the Kings of En- 
gland have anciently challeng'd as Superior Lords of the Kingdom of Scot- 
© land, 
The next Day the Scotch Queen's Deputics ſet forth at large, The injuri- 
« ous Proceedings of Murray, Morton and others againſt the Queen, whom they 
© had by the Fears of Death compell'd to reſign her Kingdom; which therefore 
vas of no. Force. Murray and his Adherents made Anſwer, © That they had 
done nothing but by the Conſent of the Peers in Parliament; and that to pro- 
« ſecute Bothwell, the Author of the King's Murder, whom the Queen pro- 
« tected; and as for her Religuation, it was a voluntary Act of her own. All 
this the Queen of the Scots Deputies anſwer'dand confuted, particularly aftirm- 
ing, That of the hundred Earls, Biſhops and Barons that had Voices in Par- 
« lament, not above four Earls, one Biſhop, two Abbots, and ſix Barons, were 
« preſent in that tumultuous Aſſembly : Wherefore they pray'd, That the 
© Queen of England would conſider of theſe Indignitics, and take ſome courſo 
© for a ſpeedy Redreſs. After this ſome new Commiſſioners from Queen E/;- 
zabeth were added to the former, as Bacon, Arundell, Leiceſter, Clinton and 
Cecil; to ſome of whom the Scorch Queen took Exception, Unleſs the French 
and Spaniſh Ambaſſadors might be join'd with them, her ſelf admitted to the 
© Preſence of the Queen and them, and Murray be oblig'd to appear before 
© them, whom ſhe was able to prove the chief Agent in the Murder of her 
© Husband Darnly. This was accounted a juſt Demand by ſome of the Hu- 
gliſb Commiſſioners; upon which Queen Eligabeth, with ſume Reſentment 
ſaid publickly, The Queen of Scotland would never want an Advocate while 
Norfolk was alive. After a long Agitation of this Affair, and nothing concluded, 


Murray, a little before his Return into Scotland, privately propounded the Mar- Murray prope. 
=_ of the Scotch Queen with the Duke of Norfolk ; which he with a mo-/© © March 
def 


Anſwer declin'd, as a thing full of Danger. But withal, Array the 


between the 


een of Scot? 


more to alienate Queen Eligabeth's Mind, caus'd a Report, That the Scotch ard the Duke 
Queen had transferr'd her Right to the Crown of Fugland to the Duke of j Noefolk. 


Anjou, and that the Tranſaction was confirm'd at Rome: He allo thew'd Letters 
which the Queen of the Scots had written to ſome intimate Friends, in which 
ſhe accus'd the Queen of England for not treating her according to Pro- 
miſe, and boaſted of Succours ſhe expected from others. The laſt Clauſe 
ſomewhat diſturb'd Queen El/;zabeth, who could not conjecture from whence 
ſuch Succours ſhould come; ſince France with the Civil Wars, and the King of 
Spain in the Low-Countrees had ſufficient Imployment at home. But at laſt 
the Secret broke out, that one Nidolph a Florentine, under the Habit of a 
Merchant in London, was ſuborn'd by Pope Pius the Fifth, to cauſe a ſecret 
Commotion of the Papiſts in England againſt the Queen, which he perform d 
with extraordinary Privacy and Subtilty. Whereupon the Queen of Scotland 
was remov'd from Bolton Caſtle, where all the neighbouring People were Pa- 
piſts, to Tutbury, more towards the Heart of the Country, under the Cuſtody 
of the Earl of Shrewsbury. As this was very hard upon Queen Mary, ſo it 
was not a little unfortunate to E/zaberh; who deteſted the Inſolency of the 
Scotch Subjects for depoſing their Queen, yet durſt not permit one Act or Step 
towards her Reſtoration. 

And indeed the Queen began now to meet with ſome Perplexitics, both in 
Church and State; and the Peace of the former was diſturb'd by a twofold Ene- 
my: Thomas Harding, Nicholas Sanders and other Fugitive Romiſþ Prieſts, 
took upon them by Authority from the See of Rome, to grant Ablolution to 
the Queen's Enemies, and to corrupt her Subjects in Point of Religion and Al- 


legiance. On the other fide, Coleman, Button, Hallingham and Benſon open- The Beginning 
ly call'd in Queſtion the Diſcipline of the Church of England, and endea- e Puritans, 


vour d to reform it after the Geneva Pattern; and this Sea did greatly w 
creaſe 
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creaſe in a ſhort Time, by means of their reſolute Temper; the Negligence of 
ſeveral Biſhops, and the Favour of ſome Noblemen, who were thirſting after the 
Patrimony of the Church; and this Se& was ſoon known by the inviduous 
Name of Puritans. In all theſe Troubles the good Queen took care as much as 
poſſible to preſerve the Peace and Unity of the Church, as likewiſe to ſuccour all 
diſtreſſed Proteſtants in foreign Parts. For about the ſame Time the Gu;z- 
fes in France, and the cruel Duke of Atva in the Netherlands, began to en- 
een Eliea- denvour the utter Extirpation of the Proteſtant Religion. In France, the Mi- 
cee niſters of the Goſpel were commanded to depart the Kingdom within a limited 
L Time; when the Queen forgetting the unſteadineſs of the Proteſtants at Haure- 
de- Grace, once again took them into her Protection, || magma ſupply'd 
them with two hundred thouſand Crowns in Mony, beſides Ammunition in 
Abundance, aud with great Humanity receiv'd ſuch as fled into England; and 
the readier, becauſe they wade ſolemn Proteſtation, That they did not take up 
| Arms agam#ſt their Prince, but only ſtood upon their own Defence. In the 
en in be Ne. Netherlands, the Duke of Alva breathing nothing but Slaughter and Blood, 
therauts. and ſowing the Seeds of a long and dangerous War, great Numbers of 
the Inhabitants fled into England as into a Sanctuary. Theſe were kindly re- 
ceiv'd, and by the Queen's Permiſſion, they ſeated themſelves at Norwich, 
Colcheſter, Sandwich, Maidſtone ard Southampton, to the great Benetit and 
Advantage of the Engliſh Nation: For they were the firſt that brought into 
the Kingdom the Art of making thoſe {light Stuffs, call'd Bays and Says, and 
other Linnen and Woollen ManufaQures of the ſame kind. 
About the ſame Time a mighty Maſs of Mony borrow'd from the Genoeſe, 
and other Italian Merchants, was ſent out of Hain into the Netherlands, 
there to be imploy'd in Bank; which being brought by Shipping, was purſu'd by 
the French, and forc'd to fly for Succour into the Exgliſb Havens, whom the Queen 
commanded to be protected, as conceiving the Mony to belong to the King of 
Spain. But at the ſame Time, Cardinal Odeffe coming out of France into 
England, and giving Information to the Queen, That the Mony did not belong 
to the King ot Hain, but to certain Italian Merchants, from whom the Duke 
of Alva had taken it againſt their Will, with a Deſign ro employ it to the Ruin 
of the Proteſtants; ſhe reſolv'd to borrow it of the Merchants, and give Secu- 
rity for it, as Princes uſually do of Goods found in their Ports, and as the 
Spaniard himſelf had often done. The Detaining this Mony gave Occaſion to 
the Duke of Norfolk, and ſeveral of the prime Nobility, 'to ſhew their ſecret 
Cecil in Daus Hatred againſt Sir Milliam Cecil; whom they envy'd for his great Favour with 
-_ the Qucen, and upon a Suſpicion that he inclin't to the Houle of Suffolk in 
the Matter of the Succeſſion. Hereupon they ſecretly conſpir'd to throw him 
into the Tower; and Throgmorton, his chief Emulator, ſuggeſted, That if he 
was once impriſund, they might ſoon find means to cruſh him: But the Queen, 
well knowing the Worth of ſuch a Miniſter, in due Time ſurpriz' d them, and 
by the Authority of her Royal Preſence, aw'd them out of theſe little Contri- 
11e Beginnings Vances. But this Mony being detain'd caus d agreater Diſturbance from the Duke 
4. Span. Of Alva, who upon Notice of it, ſeiz'd upon all the Goods of the Engizſh in 
the Netherlands, and kept the Men Priſoners: The Queen reſolutely did the 
like by the Low- Country Merchants, with much greater Advantage: Letters 
of Repriſal were granted on both ſides; which occaſion'd ſuch a Conteſt be- 
tweenthe Nations, that being nouriſh'd and increas'd by ſucceeding Differences, 
it produc'd the famous Spaniſh Invaſion, that will be memorable to all future 

Ages. | 
A. D. The Scorch Affairs began more and more to create Troubles to England; 
MP and the Earl of Murray being return'd into Scotland, rais'd new Diſturbances 
j * in that Kingdom. He caus' d an Aſſembly to meet at Edinburgh, under Pre- 
eg. iz tence of reſtoring the Queen to her Liberty; but as her Friends, Hamilton 
Duke of Chaſtel Herault, who had been appointed her Vicegerent, and the 
land. |. 0 | Lord 
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Lord Heris, were coming thither, he intercepted them, and threw them into 
Priſon; and immediately, after, in open hoſtile Manner, he ſuppreſs'd all her 
chief Favourers. It is reafonably thought, that this prevailing Earl could have 
willingly conſented to have the Queen freed from a Priſon; but he knew that 
her Liberty could not be effected without his Servitude: And Queen Elizabeth 

robably would gladly have had her reſtor'd to her Kingdom; but ſhe fear'd, 

at ſuch a Reſtoration would endanger her Security. And thus while both 

regarded their own Intereſts in the firſt Place, and hers but in the ſecond, ſhe 
had the Fortune to be pity'd, but not the Happineſs to be reliev'd: And all 
ſhe was able to do, was only to tye her Bonds the ſtronger; which by fitting 
yall might have looſen'd of themſelves, but by moving would entangle her to 

er Ruin. | 
The Duke of Norfo/k's Intereſt being involv'd in that ofthis unfortunate Queen, The Dute of 
his fatal Deſtiny began at this Time to operate. It was now ſtrongly re- Norfolk: De- 
ported that the Duke was to marry her in a ſhort Time; and in Reality Mo- a _ 
tions had actually been made, but the Buſineſs was not ſo forward as it was ge- Queen of th 
verally believ'd. It was firſt propos d to the Duke of Norfolk, by the Biſhop of 
Roſs, and afterwards, in Pretence at leaſt, by Murray himſelf at Hampton- 
Court; but the Duke, before he would reſolve in the Matter, conſulted with 
ſeveral of the Nobility, and with Leiceſter himſelf, who all judg'd it proper 
for him to acquaint her Majeſty with it firſt, and then leave the Matter to her 
Pleaſure. Shortly after, Throgmorton meeting the Duke at Weſtminſter, ad- 
visd him to move the Earl of Leiceſter himſelf to embrace the Match, ſince 
he had formerly ſu'd for it; but if he declin'd it, then at leaſt to take him along 
with him, for he believ'd that he alone would hardly be able to obtain the 
Queen's Conſent. Two Days after, Leiceſter himſelf propos'd the Matter to 
the Duke, and then communicated the ſame to the Earls of Arundel and Pem- 
broke, who together with Throgmorton, wrote Letters to the Scotch Qucen, 
recommending the Duke of Norfo/k to her for a Husband. The Duke like- 
wiſe wrote himſelf to her, with a particular Tender of his great Love and Re- 
ſpect to her. Upon this Articles were drawn, written by Leiceſter's own Ace dawn) 
Hand, and ſent to the Scorch Queen; to which if ſhe conſented, they then 
promis d to procure Queen Elizabeth's Approbation, that ſhe ſhould alſo be re- 
inveſted in her Kingdom, and the Succeſſion be confirm'd to her. The Queen 
of Scotland readily accepted ofthe Terms, tho' her Husband Bothwell was alive, 
and a Priſoner in Denmark; and the Duke imparted the Matter to the Lord 
Lumley, and by Leiceſter's Conſent, afterwards to Secretary Cecil. 1 

The Report of this Marriage was ſoon brought to the Queen's Ears; which 

the Duke underſtanding, he earneſtly ſollicited the Earl of Leiceſter to have the 
Matter immediately propos d to her Majeſty, Leiceſter treacherouſly made 
Delays, and pretended Cauſes to defer it; upon which Cecil fairly advis d the 
Duke to go and acquaint the Queen with it himſelf; which Counſel Leiceſter 
oppos d, promiſing to open it to the Queen, as ſhe went in her Progreſs. | But 
while he with fair Words ſtill delay'd him, the Queen took the Duke to her 0 
Table at Farnbam, and pleaſantly advis'd him to Beware upon what Pillow -. 
he laid his Head. After this, Lezceſter fell into a real, or pretended, Sickneſs © 
at Titchfield; and when the Queen in a Viſit advis d him to be of good Chear, 

ie; with Sighs and Tears crav'd Pardon for his Crime, and diſclos'd to her | 
the whole Tranſaction, with all the Circumſtances, Upon which the Queen 9, Elis. 
calbd the Duke into the Gallery, and ſharply reprimanded him for attempting bethoppoſe: is. 
ſuch a Marriage, without her Knowledge; and commanded him upon his Al- 
legiance to deſiſt. The Duke made her a free and hearty Promiſe of Obedi- 
ence; and added by Way of Slight to the Queen of Scotland, That his Revenues in 

ngland were not much leſs than hers in Scotland; and when be was at his 
Tennis-Court in Norwich, he thought himſelf not inferior to ſome Kings. 
But notwithſtanding, diſcovering the Queen's Anger by her Countenance, and 
3 _ finding 
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finding Leiceſter in a manner alienated, and moſt of the Nobility cold and re- 
gardleſs of his Perſon, he became extreamly de jected, and immediately pre- 
par d to leave the Court; deſigning to ſtay at Norwich, till by his Friends In- 
terceſſion, and his own ſubmiſhve Letters, the Queen's Heart might be molli- 
fy'd. At his Departure, the Queen with Indignation rejected the Scorch Am- 
baſſador, who ſu'd for the Enlargement of his Miſtreſs, adviſing Her to 
reſt ſatisfy'd, leſt ſhe ſaw ſome of her greateſt Supporters ſhorter by the Head. 
The Court was apprehenfive leſt the Duke ſhould raiſe a Rebellion; and if he 
did, it was thought the Queen of the dcots would ſuddenly be difpatch'd. But 
returning again ſhortly after, and _ examin'd concerning the Marriage, and his 
ſecret Conferences with the Biſhop of Roſs, he confeſs d moſt of the Objections, 
Tlie Duke and was committed to the Tower. Two Days after the Biſhop of Roſs was like- 
{ent io the wiſe examin'd, and together with Ridolph the Florentine, was deliver'd to the 
Tower. Cuſtody of Sir Francis Walſingham; and the Earl of Pembroke was confin'd to 
his Houſe and examin'd ; but his Confeſſion was not committed to Writing, as 
being not able to write himſelf. 

At this Time the Rumour of an Inſurrection in the North grew very ſtrong, 
by reaſon of ſome frequent Meetings between the Earls of Northumberland and 
IVeſtmorland, and others; who being for this commanded upon their Allegiance 
inſtantly to repair to the Queen, made dilatory Pretences, waiting indeed for 
Supplies, both from the Scors and the Duke of Alva. Whilſt the Earl of 
Northumberland continu'd in Suſpence, he was purpoſely frighted by his 
Friends, who in a tempeſtuous Night cry'd out, That an armed Power was rea- 
dy to ſeize him, which caus d him to riſe out of his Bed, and repair with all 
{peed to Branſpith, the Earl of Weſtmorland's Houſe, where great Numbers 

A Rebellion in acquainted with the Enterprize were aſſembled. Here they broke out into 

the North, an open Rebellion, being the firſt that had diſturb'd the publick Peace, after ele- 

ven Years Calm in this Reign. The chief Incendiary was Nicholas Morton a 

Romiſh Prieſt, ſent by the Pope to pronounce Queen Eigabeth an Heretick, 

and one that had forfeited all Right of Soveraignty, and immediately they pub- 

liſh'd a Writing, in which they declar'd, They took up Arms only to reſtore the 

«© Religion of their Fore-fathers, remove evil Counſellors from the Queen, and 

© relieve the Duke of Norfolk, and other . Noblemen now under Diſ- 

grace; but to the Queen they profeſs d themſelves moſt dutiful Subjects. They 

alſo wrote Letters to the Papiſts throughout the Kingdom, requiring them to 

come to their Aſſiſtance; but they were ſo far from joining with them, that 

many ſent both the Letters and Bearers of them to the Queen; every one free- 

1 —— his Purſe and his Perſon againſt them, and particularly the Duke of 

orfolk. So that from hence the Queen aſſuredly underſtood the great Affecti- 

on of her Subjects towards her; and was not backward in acknowledging the 
Goodneſs of Heaven to her upon that Account. 

The Rebels, to the Number of four thouſand Foot and ſix thouſand 
Horſe, march'd directly to Durham, where they impiouſly tore and trampled 
upon all the Eng/;ſp Bibles and Common-Prayer Books which they found in 
that Cathedral and other Churches: But when they underſtood that the Queen 
of Scotland, for whoſe Deliverance they took up Arms, was convey'd from 
Tutbury to Coventry; that the Earl of Suſſex had rais'd a powerful Army a- 
gainſt them; that Sir George Bowes had a ſelect Party on their Rear, and that 
the Lord Scroop and the Earl of Cumberland had reinforc'd Carliſle, they re- 
turn d to Bernard Caſtle, beſiegd and took it by Compoſition. On the ſame 
day they were Proclaim'd Traitors * march'd againſt them with ſeven 
thouſand Men, accompany'd with the Earl of Rutland, the Lord Hunſdon, 
the Lord Evers, and the Lord Willoughby of Parham. Being advanc'd as far 


as Aukland, the Rebels fled in great Fear to Hexham, and afterwards through 
By-ways to Naworth Caſtle; where hearing that the Earl of Warwick and Clin- 
ton, Lord Admiral, purſu'd them with twelve thouſand Men, from the _ 
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Parts of England, the two Earls with a ſmall Company, and unknown to their 
Confederates, withdrew themſelves into Scotland. Northumberland was deli- The Rebel, 
ver'd into the Hands of Murray; and We/lmorland eſcap'd into the Netherlands, alter *. 
where he led a poor miſerable Life, even to old Age, living upon a ſſender“ 
Penſion from the Spaniards. The reſt being diſpers d ſav d themſelves, ſome by 

Flight, and ſome by hiding in ſecret Places. Threeſcore and ſix, for a Terror 

to others, were hang d at Durham, and ſeveral at Tor and other Places. The 

two Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorland, and about fifty more of the 

higher Birth were convicted of Treaſon, and preſcrib'd; but the reſt, who had 

no Eſtates, or had not fled the Land, were pardon'd. Thus happily ended this 
Rebellion; and Vitelli, Agent and Promoter from the Duke of Alva, before 

the Queen and Lords openly admir'd, but inwardly griev'd, that it was ſo ſud- 

_ and early extinguiſh d, and that his coming into Eng/and was of no Ef- 

& 


Yet not long after, out of the Aſhes of this Rebellion there broke out another 4 ſecond Re- 
Flame at Nuworth in Cumberland, kindled by Leonard Dacres, Son to the 
Lord Dacres of Gilleſland, for the Deliverance of the Queen of Jcor/and. He 
was a Party with the Earls in their Rebellion; but they breaking out ſooner 
than he expected, and he at that Time being at the Court, and there tend'ring 
his Service to go againſt them, to that purpoſe he was ſent into his Country : 
But in his Journey, branding himſelf with Lreachery and Diſloyalty, he con- 
ſulted with the Rebels, and encourag d them to proceed; and by Virtue of a Let- 
ter of Credence from the Queen, he ſurpriz'd the Caſtle of Grey/tock, and other 
Houſes of the Dacres, and gather'd together an Army of three thouſand Men. 
He was attack d by the Lord Hun ſdon, whom he receiv'd with great Bravery ; 
but being overcome, he fled into Scotland, from thence he croſsd the Sea into 7: # quell 2, 
Flanders, and dy'd in a miſerable Condition at Lovain; where he inherited his 
Father's Curſes laid upon him on his Death-Bed for his Diſobedience. The 
Lord Hunſdon having taken in the Caſtles, committed the Charge of them to 
the Duke of Norfolk's Men; and the Queen by publick Proclamation pardon'd 
the Multitude, whom their Leader had excited to Rebellion. 
Tho' the Queen's Affairs were thus embroil'd with one Rebellion after ano- 
ther, yet ſhe was not at all regardleſs of the diſtreſſed Proteſtants in France: 
For ſtill ſhe excited the Proteſtant Princes to defend the common Cauſe, ſup- The French 
ply'd the Queen of Navarre with Mony, and gave leave to Henry Champernon Toa = 
to lead into France a hundred Engliſh Gentlemen, all brave Voluntiers; among 4 x 
whom was the famous Walter Rawlezgh, a very young Man, who now began 
to launch into the World. The French King, to exhauſt the Treaſure of En- 
land, and turn the Stream into ſome other Channel, reſolv'd to raiſe a new 
ar in Scotland againſt Queen Elizabeth, and deſign'd to ſend Sebaſtian Mon. 
tigues with an Army into that Country; but he being kill'd at the Siege of 
St. Fohn de Angeli, that Deſign vaniſh'd into Air. Nor was Jreland in this Diſturbances 
Year free from Rebellions, for Edmond and Jobn Butler, Brothers to the Earl“ Lreland. 
of Ormond, being aflifted by the Pope and the Spaniard, endeavour d to re-eſta- 
bliſh the Popiſh Religion, and to diſpoſſeſs Queen Eligabeth of the Kingdom 
of Ireland. To ſupport this Rebellion, Fuan Mendoza was ſent privately out 
of Hain; and to put an End to it the Earl of Ormond went from England to 
that Kingdom, who being extreamly griev'd that any Plot ſhould fall upon his 
noble Family, perſuaded his Brothers to lay down their Arms, and ſubmit to 
the Queen's Mercy, and at his Requeſt their Pardons were granted, and the Re- } 
bellion ſoon ended. 


Cn VI The Rebellions in England and Ireland being happily extinguiſh'd, A. xy 

L NEW Accidents aroſe from Scotland, where Murray the Regent earneſtly ende 

aecery. vour'd to have the Queen of the Scots deliver d into his Hands; and therefore to 1570. 
ingratiate himſelf with Queen Elizabeth by ſome meritorious Exploit, he Reg. 3 
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march'd ifito the Scorch? Jorders in queſt. of the Engliſb Rebels, of whom he took 
ſeveral. But when he thought himſelf moſt ſecure, riding through the Streets 
Murray a in Lit gow; he wus ſhot 'intd the Bowels by one Hamilton, in. a private Re- 
Scorch Regen venge for Tnjuties done to him, who immediately 5 8 into France to avoid 
ſain. the Puniſhment. $porſwoon _ his Death was greatly rn ee 
Men, having in a little above a Lear quieted a broken and diforderd;States and 
vas ſo remarkable for Devotion and Piety, that ever after he was.callid 
Hi: Chara#er. Title of The good Regent. However, as his Ambition was too aſpiring, 
Activity was too irregular to be vindicated ; and Melvil was wont to telh him, 
He wal lite an unsShitful Player in a Tennis- Caurt, ever running after the Ball; 
Wyhbereus an expert Artiſt* would diſtern where it would light or. rebound, and 

Dub ſarah Labour les it fall into his Racer. 
After Murray's Death; the Kingdom being without a Regent, there aroſe ma- 
ny violent Diſorders; and Thomas Carre and Walter Scot, two principal Men 
in the Scorch Borders, and devoted to their Queen, made Inroads into Zπẽ,¼u8d 
waſting all Places with Fire and Sword; till by Forces, ſent out of England, 
under the Command of the Earl of Suſſex, and the Lord Hunſdon, they. were 
Defeated: In whoſe Purſuit, three hundred Villages were fir d. aud fey 
Caſtles deſtroy d. For theſe and other Services ſoon after, the Earl made ſeve- 
ral Knights, as Sir William Drury, Sir Thomas Mannors, Sir George Carie, 
and Sir Robert Conſtable; and now to prevent further Diſorders, the Lords of 
Scotland being ready to meet about the Election of a new Regent, they deſir d 
Queen Elizabeth's Advice in the Matter: Her Anſwer was, That ſac: would 
not intermeddle in the creating a Regent, leſt ſhe mig lu ſcem to. prejudice their 
| + 9” Cauſe was not yet decided. But ſoon after they choſe the Earl 
| The El of of, Lenox, the King's Grandfather, to be Regent of Scor/and,. without any Oo 
| 2 made poſition from Queen Eu ubeth; who knew that out of natural Affection, he 
n would be tender of his Grundſon, and affectionate to the Ez 4 for the Ca 
— ©  lities he had receiv'd; and doubted not his being at hes DEEP: ſinco ſhe had 
bis Wife in her Power. In the mean time the contrary, | art y, Hamilton Duke 
of Caſtel. Herault, with the Earls of Huntley and Argyle, implay di th Lord 
Seton to the Duke of Alva in the Netherlands, to uſe ee That 
the ten thouſand Ducats aſſign d the Queen of the ots night be paid, and that 
© he would aſſiſt her for the Recovery of her Liberty; alledging how acceptable 
it would be to all Chriſtian Princes, and to the whole, Catholick Church. The 
Endeavours Duke promis d to give all neceſſary Aſſiſtance; the French King allo ſollicited 
zo free the Queen Elisabeth to the fame purpoſe; and the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, in his Ma- 
S e, ſter's Name, urg d it with no leſs Vehemence. Queen E/Zabeth, violently at- 
tack d with all theſe Importuniries, made Anſwer, That as ſhe would omit no- 
thing that mig ht tend tu thè Reconciling of the Queen of Scotland and her Sub- 
Jecisy ſoſhe muſt take leaus to provide for her own and her Peoples Jecurity 
5 ww Quiet, OR ur Nature, Ref, and her Princely Reputation and 

e . ei 15900 
e Whemalkother Means prow'd ineffectual, the Romiſb Party in a Rage had re- 
cdaouxſe to their laſt Effort, Pope Pur the Fifth; who having the laſt Lear Ex- 
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dommumicated Queen Elisabeth, and excited her Sub jects to a Rebellion, now 
roße rid, caus'd his plenary Bull to be fix d upon the Gates of the Biſhop. of Longen's 
5: againf ; Palaces, under: this Pitle H Declaratory Sentence of our þ ' Lord Pope Pius 
Queen Ela. Quintus, againſt Elizabeth;"the pretended Queen of Enelatld and the Hereticks 
ber Adherents. In which alfo her Subject are declar'd abſotv'd. am their 
Oatb of Allegiance, and any other Duty they owe to her; and whoever ſhall 
henceforward\obey her; are included in the [ane Anathema. In the Bull it ſelf, 
9 7 h is dong, the Pope declares himſelf tu hade 4 Power over all Nations and 
Ning dmg, te pluck wp, deſtroy; ſeatter, cenſunte, hens and build. And-at- 
terwards, pronounces Eliaabenb to be à Hergrich,' as likewiſe. all her Adherents, 
and Excommunitated from that Church, 9? of which there is no Salvation: 
a 9 | wn | * nr, Te * + & . Ant 
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And further declares her to be depriv'd of all Titles, Dominions, Dignities 
and Privileges whatſoever ; and commands all her Subjects that they preſume 
© not to obey her, or her Orders, Mandates and Laws, upon pain of the ſame 
© Sentence. | | 
The Romiſh Subjects of England, being thus debauch'd from their Allegi- 
ance, by the Pope's Authority and Approbation, there ſoon follow'd ſeveral Se- 
ditions and Inſurrections; and ſome of the Nobility and Gentry of that Per- 
ſuaſion, who had felt all the Happineſs of the Government, in compliance with 
their Religion, began to be ill-affedted towards their Soveraign. The firſt Ir- An Inſor- 
ſurre&ion, after this Bull appear d in England, was among ſome of the Hut-Gen- “! Nor: 
try of Norfolk, who reſolving to ſet their Duke at Liberty, form'd a Plot, that 
when the People reſorted to a Fair at Harięſtone, they ſhould gather the Mul- 
titude together by ſound of Trumpet, under pretence of expelling the Foreigners 
out of England that had fled from the Duke of Alva. But their Deſigns were 
diſcover'd and prevented before they came to Maturity; and of the many that were 
condemn'd, only three were Executed, the principal of whom was John Throg- 
morton, who tho he ſtood mute at the Bar, confeſs'd at the Gallows that he 
had been the Author of the Sedition. Not long after John Felton, that had ſet up 
the Pope's Bull upon the Biſhop of London's Palace, not attempting tofly, was taken, 
and being arraign'd, undauntedly confeſs'd the Fact, without acknowledging 
any Crime, and was hang'd near the Place of his Treaſon, where by his Suffer- 
ing he obtain'd the Reputation of a Martyr: Tho the more moderate ſort of 
Papiſts difallow'd of the Pope's whole Proceedings, as Unjuſt and Illegal. I he 
ſame Day that Felton was arraign'd, the Duke of Norfo/k, upon his Confeſſion 
of having acted imprudently, and ingaging under his Hand not to concern hiuiſelf 
further in the Marriage, without the Queen's Approbation, was diſcharg'd The Duke of 
from Impriſonment. Cecil being his Friend earneſtly mov d him to marry ſome N 4. 
other Perſon with all ſpeed, and ſo remove all future Suſpicion; yet ſome again 
thought that this Inlargement of the Duke's, was purpoſely to bring him into 
greater Dangers. 
Many Conſpiracies at the ſame Time were form d to ſet the Queen of the Scots at 
Liberty ; for the effecting of which, Thomas and Edward Stanley, younger Sons 
to the Earl of Darby, were chiefly concern'd ; but the Matter being diſcover'd, 
they were ſoon ſuppreſs'd, and ſome ſuffer'd Death. And now the Scorch Lords 
of their Queen's Party, continuing to protect the Eng/;/h Rebels, the Earl of 
Suſſex once again, accompany'd with the Lord Scroop, enter'd Scotland, burnt 
the Villages all along the Valley of Anandale, and compell'd Duke Hamilton, 
and the Earls of Huntley and Argyle, under a Writing ſignd with their owri 
Hands and Seals, to abandon the Exgliſ̃ Rebels. Suſſex, upon his Return, 
Knighted ſeven Gentlemen for their Valour; and he himſelf, for his approv'd 
Wiſdom and Virtue, was admitted of the Queen's Privy-Council. And now the 
Queen being too often diſturb'd by Conſpiracies, ſent Sir Malliam Cecil and 
Sir Walter Mildmay to the Queen of Scotland, then at Chatteſworth Houſe in Offers made ro 
Darbyſhire, to conſult with her by what means to make up the Breach in o rot- the Due of 
land, to reinveſt her in her former State, and to ſecure both her Son and the“ . 
Queen of England. The Scotch Queen did nothing but deplore her wretched 
Condition, throwing her ſelf wholly upon the Queen's Clemency; and when the 
Commiſſioners made to her certain Propoſitions of Agreement: Firſt, That the 
Treaty of Edinburgh ſhould be contirm'd: Then, That ſhe ſhould renounce 
© her Right and Title to Eng/and, during Queen Elizabeth's Life, or any Chil- 
© dren of her Body lawfully begotten: And, That the ſhould ſend her Son 
© for a Hoſtage into England, with fix others, ſuch as the Queen ſhould 
© nominate: Laſtly, That the Caſtle of Humes and Eaſt-Caſtle, with ſome 
© others, ſhould be held by the Eigliſb for three Years. Io theſe Articles, 
the Queen of Scotland for the preſent made a prudent Reply; but referr'd a 
more compleat Anſwer to the Biſhop of Roſs, her Ambaſſador in Eng land, and 
Nnnnn 2 ſome 
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bur to no E, but diſallowꝰd of the reſt: So that the Treaty drop d. and the Matter reſted 
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ſame other Commiſſioners 3 who afterwards approv d of ſome of the Propoſitions, 
in 

theformer State. nut. nd a eee ds eats 
The twelfth Year of this Reign being happily expired, in which ſame, cre- 
dulous Papiſts had expected, according to the Prediction of certainFortune.Tel- 
lers, their Galen Day as they term d it, all good Men throughout Hg 
truumph'd with Thapkſgivings, Sermons in Churches, repeated Prayers, pub- 


. 
* 


The Amiver-Jick Tournaments, and feſtival Joy; and ſo folemniz'd the ſeventeenth Day of 
8. f. . November, being the Anniverſary of the Beginning of her Reign; which Day, 
lebralel. 


in Teſtimony of their great Affection to her, they never ceas'd to obſerve 4 
long as ſhe liv'd. And indeed the Love of the People was ſo juſt and general, 
notwithſtanding ſome ſecret Enemies, that if this excellent Queen happen d to 
be Sick, or a little diſorder'd in her Health, her Courtiers would be ſo.allarm'd 
at it, that they would ſcarcely ſtir from her to eat or drink; or take any Care 
of themſelves: And all Degrees of People would fly in vaſt Numbers to the 
Churches, and with the moſt devout Prayers and Tears beg her Health and 
Continuance of her happy Government, till God had heard their Petitions, and 
reſtor'd her to ber Health. _ | WT 1 
Still the Affairs of the Scots, and their Queen, was the great Concern of the 
Court of England; and this Year, in the Name of the King of Scotland, there 
* cane the Earl of Morton, the Abbot of Dunfermelin, and Fames Mac-Gilly ; 
7 whom Queen Elisabeth requir'd to ſhow more clearly, for what Cauſes the 
had depos d their Queen. They exhibited a large Diſcourſe, in which, wit 
peculiar Freedom, they endeavour to prove, By the ancient Right of the 
Kingdom of Scotland, the People were ſuperior to the King; and urg d Cal. 
© vin's Authority, that Popular Magiſtrates were conſtituted, for Moderation of 
_ ©the Licentiouſneſs of Princes; and that it was lawful for them, upon juſt 
— ©.Cauſes, both to impriſon and to depoſe Kings. The Queen could not read 
his Writing without Indignation; but gave this Anſwer to the Depatics, That 
The ſaw no juſt Cauſe for the ſevere Treatment of their Queen, therefore the 
order'd them o couſult immediately about Methods for healing the Difſenſions 
in Scotland. Hereupon in the Houſe of the Lord-Keeper Bacon, a Propotition 
was made to the Biſhop of Ro/5, and the other Deputies for the Scotch Queen, 


* 


1 about © That for the Security of the Kingdom, and the Queen of England, it was 


Fe neceſſary, that before the Queen of Scotland ſhould be ſet at Liberty, Duke 
Hamilton, the Earls of Huntley and Argyle; the Lords Humes, Heris, and 
another Baron ſhould be deliver d for Hoſtages, and the Caſtles of Danbriton 
© and Humes, yielded to the Engliſb for three Years. But they made Antwer, 
That to yield up ſuch Men, and ſuch Fortifications as were demanded; was 
only to leave the miſerable Queen deſtitute of faithful Friends, and naked of 
Places fit for Guard and Defence: Yet they offer d to give two Earls and two 
Barons for Hoſtages, till two Years were expired. I his not being accepted, 
y f eh concluded, and publickly ſaid, That now they percerv'd\ the 
Foil deſignd 10 keep their Queen perpetual Priſoner, and to break off the 
Treaty ; ſiuce they inſiſted anon ſuch Security as Scotland was not able to grve. 
And now Quecn Eigabeth perceiving that nothing could be effected for the 
Safcty of her ſelf, and the King and Queen of Scotland, unleſs both the Seorch 


Parties conſented; the held it proper that the Lords of Scatiamd thould them- 
ſelves appoint ſome ſele& Perſons to accommodate this nice Atfair. 


Troubles i» While theſe Tranſ actions paſs'd in England, the Queen of the Scots Party were 


ſeverely treated in Scotland, many executed. and ſeveral ſlain, the ftrong Caſtle 
of Dunbriton taken, and J. Hamilton Arche Biſhop of St. Andrew's and Bro- 
ther to the Duke of Caſile- Herault, as an Acceſſary to the Lord Darnty's 
Murther, was hang d without being arraign d according to Law. In Engl 
the Queen of the Scots had all her Servants. taken from her, except ten, and a 
Prieit 9 lay Maſs ; with which Iadignities that Queen was fo W 
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that (6 caus'd/a large Writing of her Counſels, with certain Love- Letters to 
the Duke of Nov/d/k, to be carryd to the Pope, and the King of an, by 
Ridolpho the Florentine. This being firſt brought to the Duke, was cop d 
our by Hig for4 his Gentleman of the Bed- Chamber; who being comman 
to burn all that he had writ, ſecretly hid the Papers under a Mat in the Duke's 
Bed- Chamber.  Ridvipho, to induce the Duke to be Head of the diſaffacted 
Party in England, aggravated the Injuries he had ſuffer'd ; how contrary to 
Law he had been detuind Priſoner, and now not ſummond to the Parliament: 
He exhibited to him a Catalogue of ſuch of the Nobility; as had promis'd to 4 Deſign 4. 
aſſiſt him : He ſhew'd © how the Pope, to promote the Catholick Religion, re” 
© would himfelf bear all the Charge of the War, and had already depofited a 
© hundred thouſand Crowns, which he himfelf had diſtributed twelve 
< thouſand among the Frgiiſo Fugitives: He proms'd alfo that the King of 
© Spain would fend four thouſand Horfe, and fix thouſand Foot to his Aſſiſtance. 
To theſe Reaſons the Biſhop of Roſs added, That it was an cafie Enterpriſe 
« for him to furprize the Queen; and when he had her once in Poſſeſſion, he 
© might then with no Difficulty obtain both the Liberty of the Scorch Queen, 
© and 2 Toleration of Religion. The former Reaſons made ſome Impreſſion 
upon the Duke; but this Point of ſurpriſing the Queen, he abhorr'd as an im- 
pious Fact, and to be rejected as pernicious and dangerous. 
In France, not long before this, the Marriage was folemniz'd between 
Charles the Ninth, King of France, and Elizabeth of Auſtria, Daughter to 
the Emperor Maximilian: In Congratulation of which, Queen His ſent 
over the Lord Buckhurſt, who was receiv'd with great Magnificence, and per- 
haps the greater, in regard of a Motion now to be made. For the Lord Burt 4 Match fo. 
burſt having in his Retinue one Cavalcanti, a Nobleman of Florence, the — — 
Queen Mother of France, as a Native of the ſame Place, had frequent Conſe- the Duke of , 
rences with him; and often inſiſted upon the Happineſs that would accrue to u 
both Kingdoms, if a Match were made between the Queen of Exgland, and her 
Son Henry Duke of Anjou; and at laſt deſir d him to recommend the Motion 
to Queen Ekxzaberh, both from her, and her Son the King of France, as high- 
ly defirable to both. The Lord Buckburſt return'd, being preſented by the 
King of France with a Golden Chain weighing a thouſand: F*ench Crowns ; 
and Cava/cantt at his Return made the Motion to the Queen, who ſeem'd not © 
unwilling to hearken to it; for by this Match might be added to the Kingdom 
of Englend the rith Dukedoms of Anjou, Bourbon and Auvergne, and in Poſſi- 
bility the Kingdom of France it ſelf. Upon which a Treaty was negotiated, 
in which the French propos d three Articles, One concerning the Coronation 
of the Duke ; another, concerning the joint Adminiſtration of the Govern- 
© ment; and a third, concerning a Toleration of his Religion. To which it 
was anſwerd, That the two firſt Articles might in ſore Meaſure be com- 
pogd ; but the third was ſcarce practicable: For tho a contrary Religion 
mig be tolerated between Subjetts of the ſame Kingdom, yet between & 
« Hizsband and Wife it ſeem d very incongruous and inconvenient." Yet the 
Matter at laſt was brought to this Concluſion, That if the Duke would afford 
the Queen his Preſence at Divine Service, and not refufe to hear and learn 
the Doctrine of the Church of England, he ſhould not be compelVd to uſe 
the Engliſh Nites, but at his Pleaſure uſe the Roman, as far as was conſiſtent 
with God's Word. But upon this Punctilio, they could not come to Agree- 71, Pe 
ment; and the Treaty, after it had continu'd almoſt a Year, intirely broke 6784. of _ 
off, It was indeed generally 'believ'd, That the Match was never really de- 
fign'd on either Side, but that both pretended it to promote their own Intereſts: 
For the Earl of Leiceſter, who knew more of the Queen's Thoughts than any 
Man, wrote at this time to Wal/mgham the Queen's Ambaſſador in France, That 
lie found the Queen's Inclination ſo cold in the Matter, that tho the Point of 
' Religion wore fully agreed ; yet foe would ſtill find one Point or other to pre- 
wont the Marriage. MY But 
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4 Match 4. But the French King took not greater Pains for accompliſhing this Marria 
fn 7 than ſome Engliſh did to haſten a Marriage between the Queen of the Scots 
Norfolk a and the Duke of Norfolk, whom they had again drawn into the Snare z which 
the Queen of came to be diſcover'd by a Packet of Letters, ſent by Ridolpho to the Biſhop 
the Scots. . 
of yo and by the Confeſſion of Bay/iff, who brought the ſaid Letters. Up- 
on which the Biſhop of Roſs was confin d to the Iſle of Ely ; Sir Thomas Stan- 
ley, Sir Thomas Gerrard, and Rolton, were committed to the Tower; and 
Henry Howard, who had aſpir'd to the 5 7 Dong of Tork, was commit- 
ted to the Cuſtody of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. At the ſame time the 
Queen of the Scots ſent Mony to her Confederates in her own Kingdom; which 
was by Higford, the Duke's Gentleman, deliver'd to one Brown, as only ſo 
much Silver: But he finding by the Weight that it was Gold, he became 
ſuſpicious ; and thereupon went and deliver'd the Mony and Letters to the 
Lords of the Council. Upon this, Higford being examin'd, confeſs'd the 
whole Project, and withal gave Information of the ſecret Writing of the Queen 
of the Scots, which he had hid under the Mat, unknown to the Duke his Ma- 
ſter. Two Days after, the Duke himſelf, being examin'd by the Council, 
and knowing nothing of what his Servants had confeſs d, he deny d every Par- 
The Dake 2. ticular ; and thereupon was again ſent to the Tower, to the great Concern 
cam ſent 191% and Atfliction of the People. After him Baniſter, his Lawyer, the Earls of 
Arundel and Southampton, the Lords Lumley and Cobham, Henry Piercy, 
Louder, Powell, Goodyer, and others, were committed to Priſon; who, u 
on Hopes of Pardon, confeſs'd all they knew concerning this peculiar Affair. 
When theſe Things, and eſpecially the private Writing, which the Duke 
thought had been * were ſhew'd him, he in Confuſion cry d out, 1 am 
betray'd by my Con ſident s, being unwilling to be diſtruſiful, tho it is the very 
Eſſence of Wiſdom. And then with the moſt humble Submiſſion he beg'd the 
Lords to mediate for him to the Queen; towards whom, he proteſted he ne- 
ver had the leaſt Thought of doing any Prejudice. 135 
The Biſhop of Roſs, by the Confeſſion of all the Criminals, and the Duke 
himſelf, being charg as the chief Projector of the whole Conſpiracy, it caus'd 
great Debates how to proceed againſt him, who was an Ambaſſador; butthe 
learned Civilians, having upon ſome curious Queries determin'd that he had 
loſt the Privilege of an Ambaſlador, he was brought before the Council, and 
Debates about told, That by his Actions he had forfeited his Character, and ſhould be pu- 
rhe Biſhop of niſh'd according to his Deſerts. The Biſhop anſwer d, He was the Ambaſſa- 
_ dor of an abſolute, tho unfortunate Queen, whoſe Privileges by the Law of 
Nations were not to be violated. Upon which Cecil in a grave Reply ſhew d 
him, That the Privilege of an Ambaſſador could not protect a Perſon in Crimes 
againſt the publick Majeſty of a Frince, and conſequently he was liable to 
Puniſhment ; or elſe every wicked Ambaſſador might plot againſt the Lives 
of crown'd Heads without Controul. He urg d that the Privileges of Ambaſſa- 
dors had never been violated Via Juris, but Via Facti; and advis'd them not 
to uſe harder Meaſures to him, than had been us'd to the Engliſh Ambaſſa- 
dors, Throgmorton in France, Randolph and Tamworth in Scotland; who 
Had there rais'd Rebellions, without any other Puniſhment, than to be oblig'd 
to depart at a limited Time. And when Engliſh Evidences were to be produc'd 
againſt him, he alledg'd, as a Cuſtom obtaining the Force of a Law, That the 
Teſtimony of an Engliſhman againſt a Scot, or of a Scot againſt an Engliſhman, 
He is commit- yas hot to be admitted. However, after ſume further Conſultations, this Bi- 
Zed io #* ſhop was committed cloſe Priſoner to the Tower. At this very time Matthew 
Stuart, Earl of Lenox, and Regent of Scotland, being ſurpriz'd by the Nobi- 
The Regent of lity of the adverſe Party, was murther'd by Bell and Caulder, after he had 
Scotland ſain. carefully govern'd the Kingdom about fourteen Months; and was ſucceeded in 
the Regency by John Averkin, Earl of Marre; who being a Man of a mild 
Diſpoſition, and harraſs'd between the different Counſels of his Friends, * 
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„ 1, But long before this happen'd, a new Parliament was call d, which met on the 25. br. 
«. ſecond Day of April; an- her Majeſty with great Splendor and Attendance, {mmm in this 

open'd/it with theſe Words, which ſhe pronounc'd with a Grace that charm'd.*** 


i the Infults of his Enemies, he ended his Days with Sorrow, after he had go- 


AR paſi'd, 
© hath n Right to the Crown, than the preſent Queen; or that the Laws and 24 
< Statutes cannot limit and determine the Right of the Crown, and the Succeſſion 
thereof, every ſuch [Perſon ſhall be guilty of High-Treaſon. By another 
Statuto it was Enacted, That whoever ſhould reconcile any Perſon to the 
Church of Nome, and thoſe alſo who ſhould be reconcil'd, ſhould incur the 
Penalty of High- Treaſon. Thefe ſevere Laws were jug d neceſſary at this 
time to quel the turbulent Spirits of ſome reſtleſs Men. Therefore a Bill alſo 
was brought in againſt the Queen of the Scots, that if ſhe again offended again 
the Laws of England, ſhe thould be judg'd as the Wife of an Eng beer 
But here the Queen interpos d her Authority, and would not tuffer ſuch a 
peculiar Law to paſs. After ſeveral other Acts had paſs d, the Parliament was 
diſſol d on the twenty ninth Day of May. About which time a ſolemn Tourna- 
ment was perform'd at * ales ; where the chief Challengers, were Edward. 
Earl of Oxford, Charles Howard, Sir Henry Lee, and Chriſtophcy Hatton, Eſq; 
who all perform'd valliantly, but the Earl of Oxford gain'd the greateſt Ho- 
nour. Fhis was not long after ſucceeded by the Execution of Doctor Jahn 
Story, ho tho he pretented to be a Foreigner, was convicted and ſuffer'd for 
High-Treaſon. er | wk dil Bak "ay 

But in the Beginning of the next Year, was try'd a more conſiderable. Man, A D. 
Thamas Duke of Norfolk ; who became a new and ſorrowtul Spectacle in Hei- « 
minfter-Hall, ſuch as had not been ſeen for eighteen Years. He was arraigud ! 5 7 * 
before George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, conſtituted Lord High-Steward Reg. 1 
upon that Occaſion, and twenty five other Lords. The Subſtance of his In- N. Trial+/che 
dictment was, That in the eleventh Year of this Reign he had traiterouſly 2 _ . 
© conſulted to depoſe the Queen, and to bring in Foreign Forces to invade tile 
Kingdom: That he treated with the Queen of the Scots concerning Marriage, 5 
« contrary to his Promiſe, and to the Hazard of the Realm: That he ſent Mony 
to the Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorland, who had rais daa Rebelli- 
« an-gainit the Queen: That he implortd Aids from the Pope, the. King al 
Hain, and the Duke of Alva, for the freeing the Queen of the Scots, and 
© reſtoring'the Popith Religion: And laſtly, That he had ſent Supplies to the 
Lord Heris, and other of the Queen's Enemies in Scotland. The Duke 
yialding to be try d by his Peers, firſt Bar ham, Serjeant at Law, then Gerrard 
the Queens Attorney, and laſtly Bromeley her Sollicitor, enforc'd the Crimes. 
objected againſt him: To all which the Duke made handſom atid colourable An- 
ſwergz but moſt of them being mov d by ſufficient Teſtimony, he occafionally 
ask d. ¶ hetbher the Subjects of another Prince, in League with the Queen, 
Wert to hr accounted Enemies ? To which Cataline anſwer d, They were; and 
that the Queen o England might make War with any Duke of France, and 
et keep Peace ut the Fretich King. After a long Trial, the Lord High- 
Steward demanded of the Duke, if he had any thing more to alledge for him- | 
ſclf5\' who anſwer d, I rely-wpon the Equity of the Laws, After this the Lords ae i, — | 
withdrawing a while, brought him in guilty of 0 Fotos and the Lord 4. of Trea. 
High-Steward with a Flood of Tears pronounc'd his Sentente in the uſual” 
Form. His Condemnation produc'd a new Conſpiracy from Barney and ar | 
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ther, who joining with one Herle, reſolv d to kill certain of the Counſellors, 
and ſet the Duke at Liberty; but Herle diſcovering the Matter, the other two 
were both executed. As to the Duke, the greateſt Favour he begg'd was, That 
her Majeſty would be kind to his Children and Servants, and that his Debts 
might be paid. | | 

This Plot, and ſeveral other Practices to deliver the Priſoner, occafion'd the 
The fourth Calling of a new Parliament; againſt which the Queen honour'd Valter D'. 
Parliament vereux, Viſcount Hereford, with the Title of Earl of Eſſex, and Edward 
2 Lord Clinton, with that of Earl of Lincoln; and alſo ſummon'd four new Ba- 
rons to this Parliament, John Powlet of Baſing, Henry Compton, Henry Chei- 
ney, and Henry Norris. The Parliament met on the eighth Day of May, and 
within fix Weeks Time broke up, without a Diſſolution, or enacting very 
much beſides the preſent Security of the Nation. The principal Law paſs'q 
was, © That whoever ſhould endeavour to free any Perſon impriſon'd by the 
* Queen's Commandment, for Treaſon, or Suſpicion of Treaſon, before his 
Indictment, ſhould forfeit his Eſtate during Life, and be impriſon d during 
© the Queen's Pleaſure ; if indicted, he ſhould incur the Pains of Death; and 
if condemn'd, the Penalty of High-Treaſon. As the Severity of this Law 
was only neceſſary for the Times, ſo the Parliament thought fit to make it 
Temporary. But ſo many Deſigns of this Nature were ſet on foot, as haſten d 
the unfortunate Duke's Execution; which however was deferr'd for about four 
Months. For before that Time, neither the Commons in Parliament, the 
Counſellors at Court, nor the Importunity of Preachers, by ſuggeſting of the 

Greatneſs of the preſent Danger, could overcome the Queen's Clemency. 


a Dake But on the ſecond of June, the great Duke was brought to a Scaffold erected 


brought to ths On Lower- Hill, accompany'd by Newell Dean of St. aul s; and after Silence 


Scaffold obtain'd, he thus deliver d himſelf to the Multitude, It ig no new Thing for 
Men to ſuffer Death in this Place; tho' ſince the Beginning of our moſt ex- 
cellent Queen's Reign, I am the Firſt, and God grant I may be the Laſt: 
To which the People moſt affe&ionately cryd Amen! He then acknow ledg d, 
That he was juſtly condemn'd by his Peers; and acknowledg'd he had treated 
with the _ of the Scots in Matters of great Conſequence, contrary to his 
«© Soveraign's Knowledge, and after Pardon obtain'd, and Promiſes given, he 
© had repeated the ſame Crime; for which he was a humble Penitent. He 
* clear'd hinſ:If of ſome Imputations, and declar'd, That he had not been 
«© addicted to Popery, ſince his firſt Notions of Religion; tho he had ſome of 
© that Profeſſion among his Servants and Familiars: And if he had offended 
© God, the Church, or the Proteſtants, he begg'd that all would forgive him. 
Then after the Recital of one or two Pſalms, he cry'd out, Lord, into thy 
Hands I commend my Spirit! After which tenderly embracing Sir Henry 
Leigh, he whiſper'd ſomething to him and Dean Nowell, who turning to the 


People, ſaid, The Duke deſires you all to pray to God for his Mercy to him; and 


when one reach'd him a Hankerchief to cover his Eyes, he refus'd it, coura- 
giouſly ſaying, I fear not Death. So devoutly falling upon his Knees, and 
Hei: beheaded. fixing his Mind upon Heaven, he laid his Head upon the Block, which at one 
Stroke was ſever d from his Body, and by the Executioner ſhown as a melan- 
choly Sight to the weeping Spectators; whoſe. Sorrows were augmented by the 
Conſideration of his noble Preſence and Greatneſs, his Aﬀability and Muniti- 
cence; and by the Remembrance that his Father, at the ſame Place met with 
the ſame Fate twenty five Years before, only M. Quartering the Arms of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor with his own. But as the Crimgs of his Father and Grand- 
father were greater, than thoſe for which they ſuffer'd; it is no Wonder if 
Providence extended the Puniſhment further than their Perſons. 
Not long after, Thomas Piercy Earl of Northwyber/and, who had formerly 
rebell'd, and fled into Scotland, was for a Sum f Mony deliver'd by the Earl 
of Morton to the Lord Hunſdon, Governor of Berwick, and after that was 
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beheaded at 7ork. And now as theſe two great Men were fatally taken off by. = — of 
violent Means, ſo three others this Year were remov'd by a natural Death. Ba jamodcy. 
Firſt, William Powlet, the old Marqueſs of Wincheſter, Lord High-Treiſu- 
rer of England; who notwithſtanding his continual Adherence to the Popiſh 
Religion, was by the wiſe Queen continu'd in his Place to the laſt, being then 
ninety ſeven Years of Age, and having ſeen a hundred and three Perſons of the 
Iſſue of his own Body. Next dy d Edward Earl of Darby, with whom the Glory 
of the Engliſh Hoſpitality ſeem'd to fall aſleep, as Camden obſerves. Laſtly 
Sir William Peter, a great Benefactor to Exeter College in Oxford, who 
from an honeſt Parcntage rais'd himſelf to be Privy-Counſellor and Secretary 
to four crown'd Heads, Henry the eighth, Edward the Sixth, Queen Mary, 
and Queen Elizabeth. The Lord Treaſurer's Place was fill'd up by Sir W/- 
liam Cecil, whom the Queen the laſt Year had created Lord Burleigh; with 
Commendations anſwerable to his extraordinary Worth and Abilities. 

A few Days after the Death of the Duke of Norfolk, the Lord De /a Ware, 
Sir Ralph Sadler, Doctor Wilſon, and Thomas Bromley, were ſent to the 
Queen of Scotland to expoſtulate with her as to her Proceedings; That ſhe Expotulations 
had uſurp'd the Title and Arms of the Kingdom of England, and had refus'd 8 
© to renounce the ſame, contrary to the Treaty of Edinburgh: That the had 
* endeavour'd the Marriage with the Duke of Norfo/k, without acquainting his 
« Soveraign, and had us'd all forcible Means to tree him out of Priſon : That 
« ſhe had raisd the Rebellion in the North, and reliev*d the Rebels both in 
Scotland and the Netherlands; and had implor d Aids from the Pope, the 
King of Spain, and others: That the had conſpir'd with certain Engliſh Men 
© to free her out of Priſon, and proclaim her Queen of England: Laſtly, That 
* ſhe had procur d the Pope's Bull againſt Queen Higabeth, and ſuffer d her ſelf 
* publickly to be {tiPd Queen of England in Foreign Countries. All which 
Accuſations ſhe either abſolutely deny d, or plaufibly extenuated; ard tho' the 
declar'd her ſelf to be a free Queen, and not ſubje& to any Creature upon 
Earth, yet ſhe was content, and requeſted that ſhe might make her Perſonal 
Anſwer in the next Parliament. | | 
About the ſame Time Charles the French King, in all Appearance, fixing 4 League with 1 
his Thoughts upon the, Netherland War, concluded a Peace, and enter'd into France. | 
a League with Queen Eligabeth; which was to remain firm, not only during 
their own two Lives, but alſo between their Succeſſors, it the ſuid Succeſſor 
{ſhould ſignifie to the Survivor within a Year, that he accepted it, otherwiſe to 
be at Liberty. It was likewiſe agreed what Aid by Sea and Land, they ſhould 
each of them afford to the other upon Occaſion. And for the Ratitication of | 
this League, the Earl of Lincoln Admiral of England was ſent into 
France, accompany'd with the Lotds Dacres, Rich, Talbot, Sands, and others. 
The French King likewiſe ſent the Duke of Montmorency and Paul Fox into 
England, with a ſplendid Retinuez that the Queen in the Preſence of them, 
and the ordinary Ambaſlador, might ſwear to the League, which ſhe did at 
Weſtminſter, on the ſeventeenth of May; the Day after which the honour'd - 
Montmorency with the Order of the Garter. This Duke, while he ſtay'd in 
England, interceded in his Maſter's Name, That all Favour, not really dan- 
gerous, might be ſhown to the Queen of Scotland; and then again reviv'd and 
promoted the Queen's Marriage with the Duke of Anjou: But finding great 
Obſtacles, by Reaſon of the Diverſity of Religion, he without further Expecta- 
tion return'd into france, where his Maſter began to grow cold and remiſs as 
to the Scorch Queen, becauſe the inclin'd more to the Spaniard than to him. 
Shortly after the Queen-Morher of France commanded the French Amballa- 
dor in England to propule a Marriage between Queen Elizabeth, and her g e e 
youngeſt Son Francis Duke of Alenſon, which he did at Kenelworth : But the — Freon ant 
Queen modeſtly excus'd het ſelf, upon the Difference of Religion and Incqua- #* Puke of 
lity of Age, he being bu ſeventeen, and ſhe thirty eight; yer ſhe promis d to 
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conſider of it, ſo that Alenſon proſecuted his Suit with Vigour by the Media- 
tion of Ferie. But at the ſame Time greater Preparations were made for a 
Marriage between Henry King of Navarre, and the Lady Margaret the French 
King's Siſter; to which great Solemnity, with profound Diſlimulation, the 
Queen of Navarre and the Heads of all the Proteſtants were allur'd, with Pro- 
miſes that there ſhould be a Renovation of Love, and a perpetual Peace eſta- 
bliſh'd. The Earl of Leiceſter likewiſe and the Lord Burleigh were invited out 
of England, and the Sons of the EleQor Palatine out of Germany, under the 
Colour of Reſpe& and Honour; but in Reality, that they and the reſt might 
be inſnar'd, and that the Proteſtant Religion at one Blow might be extermi- 
The Maſſacre nated, or receive a mortal Wound. For upon the Celebration of the Marri- 
of Paris. age, there immediately follow'd the infamous and execrable Maſſacre of Paris, 
and the terrible Slaughter of the Proteſtants throughout all the Cities of France. 
But to put a Colour of Equity upon the Fact, Edicts and Proclamations were 
ſet forth, importing, That the Proteſtants had conſpir d againſt the King, and 
all the Royal Family; and in Memory of it Medals were ſtruck, as of an Action 
fortunate and honourable. But the King of France, notwithſtanding all his 
Shews of Piety, did not eſcape the Divine Vengeance; for before two Years 
were expir'd he was ſeiz'd with unnatural Diſtempers, and ſtrange Irruptions of 
Blood, and aftcrwards with long and grievous Torments ended his Lite, 
The Queen, who had enjoy'd a perfect Health, fell ſick of the Small-Pox 
at Hampton-Court, but fully recover'd before her Illneſs was known abroad, 
and immediately proceeded to the Care of the Governtmentz commanded Port /- 
mouth to be new and ſtrongly fortify'd, increas'd the Number of the Ships: 
The Queens made NMluſters of the Train-Bands in every County, and caus'd the Youth to 
CareoſthePub< be taught the Exerciſe of Arms, and all this in a time of profound Peace. And 
8 having formerly borrow'd Mony of her Subjects, ſne now repaid it with ſuch 
Thanks, as won her no leſs Love, than if the had given it; and at this Time 
ſhe gain'd further Love by iſſuing out two Proclamations; by one of which ſhe 
commanded tlie Nobility to obſerve the Laws againſt keeping many Retainers ; 
by the other, ſhe reſtrain'd Informers, who under Colour of diſcovering Crown 
Lands conceal'd by private Perſons, ſacrilegiouſly ſeiz d upon the Lands of 
Churches and Alms-Houſes, piouſly endow'd by the Queen's Anceſtors. What 
{till added to her Honour and Eſteem was the performing two Acts of Juſtice 
much deſir d; by one ſhe ſatisfy d the Merchants out of the detain'd Goods be- 
longing to the Dutch reſtor'd the reſt to the Duke of Aua, and made a full 
Agreement with the Merchants of Genoa, for the Mony formerly intercepted; 
By the other ſhe diſcharg'd England of the Debts which her Father and Bro- 
ther had contracted with Foreigners, which were much increas'd by annual 
Intereſt, and likewiſe caus'd the Charters of London, which had been ſo often 
renew d, to be now reſtor d, to the great Joy and Satisfaction of the Citizens. 
In Ireland were ſome Commotions, occaſion d by the too rigorous Conduct of 
Sir Edward Fitton Governor of Cownaught, for which the Queen remov'd 
him from that Poſt, and made him Treaſurer of Ireland. In Leinſter alſo the 
O-Moors, a ſeditious kind of People, made an Inſurrection; but being pro- 


claim d Traitors, they return d to their Duties at the Perſuaſion of the Earl of 
Kildare. 


A. D. VII. While England was generally at Peace within it ſelf, and free com 
1573. from Foreign Diſturbances, the Netherlands felt all the Troubles of inteſtine _ 


| Rep. Y. Convulſions, and the Miſeries of Tyrannical Proceedings. The King of Hain, ga, 
Great i, BY bis Ambaſſador, had complain d to Queen Elizabeth, that the Netherland 
in the Nether. Rebels were harbour'd and entertain d in Eng/and, contrary to the Articles of 
lands. the League: Whereupon the Queen iſſu d out a ſevere Proclamation, command- 
ing all the Dutch, fuſpetted of Rebellion, immeqiately to leave the Nation; 
which yet turn'd little to the Advantage of the Duke of Alva or the ws of 
ain. 
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Hain. For upon this, Count YVander-Mark, and other Dutch going out of 
ngland, ſoon ſurpriz d the Brill, and then Fluſhing, and drawing other 
Towns to revolt, in a ſhort Time they in a manner excluded the Duke of A/va 
from the Sea; which was judg'd a great Error in that active Governor. Shortly 
after many Military Men in England, having no 1 at home, went 
over to the Netherlands, ſome to the Duke of Alva, but the far greater Num- 
ber to the Prince of Orange, who headed the contrary Party, who in Time 
caus'd himſelf to be declar d Stadtholder to the King of Hain. The firſt who 
went over was Thomas Morgan, who carry'd three hundred Engliſb to Fluſh- Many Fnglilh 
ing; and then by his Procurement follow'd nine Companies more under the be her. 
Conduct of Humphry Gilbert; and afterwards it became the Nurſery of all the 
Engliſh Soldiers. After theſe Misfortunes, the Duke of Aua, contrary to his 
Inclinations, began to ſhow more Kindneſs towards the Engliſh, fo that in the 
Month of January this Year, the Trade which had been forbidden in the Year 
1568, was now allow'd again between the Dutch and the Engliſb for two 
Years. But all that this Duke could do, did not hinder him from beingrecall'd +, py, ef 
from his Government; and Zuniga, a Man of a more peaceable Diſpoſition, Aufm 
was ſent in his Room. Thus were the Foundations of the Liberties of the 
United Provinces in the Netherlands, laid in the Blood of its Inhabitants, 
and at firſt as zealouſly promoted by the Popith Subjects, to preſerve their Civil 
Privileges, as by the Proteſtants to ſecure their Lives and Fortunes from the 
Fury of the Spanzards. 
In France, the laſt Year, in November, a Daughter was born to the French 
King, to whom he requeſted Queen Eligabeth to be God- Mother; who ac- 
cordingly ſent the Earl of Worceſter into France with a Font of Maſlic Gold, 
to ſtand as her Deputy at the Solemnity. Upon this, and the Queen's Promi- 
ſes to obſerve the League ſtrictly, the French King and the Qucen- Mother be- 
gan more tenderly to affect her, and the Duke of Alenſor writ ſeveral Love- The Duke of 
Letters to her, while the French King and his Mother paſſionately interceded Alenion proe- 
for the Marriage. At this Time the Queen, upon many Conſiderations, began“ “ . 
to think it proper for her to marry ; but the Courtiers, for their own Intereſt, | 
us'd as many to diſſuade her from it. At length the Queen-Mother of France 
became extreamly importunate, That her Son Alenſon might have leave to come 
and viſit her; and ſhe being weary'd with continual Letters and Meſlages, gave 
her Conſent ; but with this Precaution, That he ſhould not take it for any 
Diſhonour to him, if he return'd without obtaining his Suit. But as ſoon as the 
underſtood that his Brother Henry was elected King of Poland, and that the 
King of France was dangeroully ſick, ſhe gave Intimation to Alenſon, That he 
ſhould not too much haſten his Paſſage into England ; but ſhould firſt procure 
a Peace in France, and declare by ſome memorable Action his Affection towards 
the Proteſtants, by which he might become a more welcome Gucſt in England. 
Upon this, a Peace was concluded in France, and in ſome Places the Proteſtants 
were allow'd to exerciſe their Religion: And then again the French King and 
the Queen-Mother us dall their Endeavours to promote the Marriage; and withal, 
they requeſted of Queen Higabeth, that if the Duke of Anjou took his Voyage 
into Poland by Sea, he might have publick Security to ſail through the Britiſb 
Ocean. To this laſt Requeſt, ſhe not only conſented with all Readineſs, but 
alſo offer'd him a particular Fleet to conduct him. In the mean Time, Alenſon 
fell ſick of the Meaſles, which his Mother (ignify'd to Queen E/izaberh by 
Count Gendy, with an Excuſe for his not coming to England as he had deter- 
min'd. The Count fqund the Queen at Canterbury, who receiv'd him with 
reat Honour; and Archbiſhop Parker gave as noble an Entertainment to them 
th, as had been given to the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and King Henry the 
Eighth, at the ſame Palace in the Year 1519. | 
Scotland, ſince the Death of the Earl of Marre, there had been no Re- The Affair, 
gent; but now chiefly by the Procurement of Queen El;zzaberh, the Earl of T ta. 
000002 Morton 
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Morton was made Regent; who by the Authority of a Parliamentary Aſſembly, 
Enacted many profitable Laws, for the Defence of Religion againſt Papiſts 
and Hereticks, in the Name of the King: But the Protection and Keep- 
ing of the King's Perſon, was confirm'd to the young Earl of Marre, as a 
Right belonging to that Family; yet upon theſe Conditions, That no Papiſts 
nor Factious Perſons ſhould be admitted to his Preſence. In the mean T'ime the 
French King ſent his Ambailador to corrupt the Earls of Atholl and Huntley, 
with large Promiſes, to oppoſe the Regent; while Queen E/zzabeth as much 
labour'd to defend him, and inſiſted upon the Popiſh Cruelties in the late Maſſa. 
cre of Paris, But tho' by the Management of Killigreu, ſhe had drawn Duke 
Hamilton, the Earl of Huntley, and the moſt Eminent of their Party to acknow- 
ledge the Regent upon indifferent Conditions; 77 the Lord Grange, Governor 
of Edinburgh Caſtle, the Lord Humes, Biſhop Lidington and others, would by 
no means admit of the Regent's Government, but ” Lidmgton's Advice, held 
out that Caſtle in the Name of the Queen of Scotland, relying upon the Strength 
of tue Place, and the Promiſes of the French and Spaniards. When no Per- 
ſuaſions could prevail upon theſe Men, Queen Elizabeth ſuffer'd her ſelf to 
be intreated by the Regent, to ſend Forces, Guns and Ammunition, for attack- 
ing the Caſtle, upon Condition that ten Hoſtages ſhould be ſent into England, to 
be Security for returning all rhe Men and Ammunition, not loſt by the com- 
mon Hazard of War. Ihe Conditions being ſettled, William Drury, Marſhal 
of the Garriſon at Berw:ck, with ſome great Ordnance, and fifteen hundred Sol- 
diers, and ſeveral brave Volunteers, enter'd into Scotland, and inveſted the Ca- 
ſtle, which after thirty three days Siege was deliver'd up to the Regent for 
the King's Uſe, with all the Perfons that were in it. The Lord Grange and 
his Brother, with one or two more, were hang d; tho extraordinary Offers 
They are ſet- were made to ſave the Life of the firſt: The Lord Humes and the reſt were 
fled by 2" ſpar d, through the gracious Interceſſion of Queen Elizabeth; Lidington was 
Power. ſent ro Leith, where he dy'd, not without Suſpicion of Poiſon; a Man of an 
excellent Wit, and great Underſtanding, but too variable in his'I'emper. And 
no from this Time Scotland began to breath, after long Civil Wars; and the 
Commanders, as well as Soldiers of both Parties, betook themſelves to Sweden, 
France and the Netherlands, where they reap'd more Laurels than they did in 
their own Country. As for the famous Biſhop of R/, he was ſet at Liberty, 
but commanded immediately to depart out of England; and being beyond Se 
he ſtill continu'd to ſollicite the Cauſe of his Miſtreſs, the Queen of Scotland, 
with moſt of the Potentates of Chriſtendom ; from whom he met with many 
Promiſcs, but no effectual Performances. | 
In Ireland, many particular Inſurrections were made this Year by the O- 
Conors, and tlie O-Maors, but more eſpecially by Mac Phelim and his Adhe- 
rents, who burnt Carichfergus, and committed many Outrages. Againſt theſe 
The Earl of the valiant Malter Eari of Eſſex offer d his Service to the Queen; and with 
_ Expence to hiinſelf, went over with ſeveral brave Adventurers. But meet- 
; ing with many unexpected Difficulties, for which the Earl of Leiceſter has been 
much condemn'd, after the waſting of a Year's Time and much Treafure, 
with no anſwerable Succeſs, he obtain'd leave to return home to En- 
gland. Here all Things were ſtill in a quiet Condition, only the Queen 
and the Eccleſiaſtical State were much tormented with the new Set call'd Pa- 
r:tans, who under a Pretence of greater Purity in Doctrine and Diſcipline, en- 
deavour'd to eradicate Things that were well eftabliſh'd, to make way for their 
The Queen Own Novelties; therefore the Queen, to prevent aSchifm in the Church, com- 
Pang“, manded the Law concerning Uniformity of Publick Prayers, to be in all Pla- 
ces put into Execution. It was thought the more neceſſary to reſtrain all new 
Opinions and Notions, by reaſon of one Peter Bourehet of the Middlte- Temple, 
who taught that it was lawful to kill any that oppos d the Truth of the Gael 
| | a 
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and ſo ſtrictly purſud that Principle by his Practice, that it brought upon him 
the Guilt of Murder, for which he ſuffer'd Death, according to Law. * 

The Duke of Alenſun, the moſt importunate of all the Queen's Suitors, by A. D. 
Letters and Maveifeir the French Ambaſſador, now reviv'd his Amours, and f 
begg d leave he might come into England aud proſecute them in Perſon; and 1 
the Queen having an Eſteem for him, and at preſent ſome Inclinat ions to marr y, „ 
ſhe granted him a ſafe Conduct, with Demonſtrations of great Reſpect for his e ki, Sur. 
Perſon. But before her Anſwer came to him, it was ſuſpected by the Qieen Mo- 
ther, That he and the King of Navarre would remove her from the Government, 
and therefore they had Keepers ſet over them, and were committed to Cuſtody : 

Lor the Guiſes had ſuggeſted that Alenſon held intimate Correſpondence with 
Admiral Coligny, the Head of the Proteſtants in France. But Thomas Wilkes, 

Date's Secretary, came privately to them both, and comforted them inthe Qucen 

of England's Name, promiſing the would omit no Opportunity to relieve tem: 

For which the ſubtle Queen Mother made ſuch Complaints to Queen Eigadeth, 

that Valles was compell'd to go into Frauce and beg Pardon for his Faults tho 

twenty five Years after, he receiv'd the Honour of Knighthood from Navarre, 

when he was King of France. Queen Elizabeth ſent Thomas Randolph into 

France to the Queen-Mother, that if it were pollible he might gain Reconcili- 

ation for Alenſon her Son, and for the King of Navarre: Burt betore he land- 

ed in France, King Charles dy'd in great Torment, as was hinted before; whoſe The King of 

Funeral Obſequies were ſolemnly perform'd in St. Pauls Cathedral in London. France di. 
Now Henry the Third ſucceeding to the Crown of France, Queen Elizabeth 

ſent the Lord North to congratulate his Return out of Poland to his own In- 
heritance, and deſir'd him to reſtore A/en/on into Favour, but the Ambaſſador 

effected nothing material; for France, puſh'd on by its own fatal Deſtiny, ran 
deſperately into a Civil War. Nevertheleſs, the new King and his Mother ſent 

Le Garde into England, again to promote the Marriage with the Queen; and to 

divert the young Duke from War and Faction at home. . 

In theſe Times, Camden obſerves, That an extraordinary Exceſs in Apparel Exc in A. 
had fpread it ſelf over all England, and the Habit of the Country, by a pecu- F reſtrain d. 
liar Vice incident to an imitating Nation, grew into ſuch Diſeſteem, that Men 
by their New- faſhion d Garments, and gaudy Attire, diſcover d the Deformity 
and Weakneſs of their Minds, while they ſhin d in their Silks laced or imbroi- 
der d with Silver and Gold. The Queen obſerving, that to maintain this Ex- 
ceſs, large Sums were ycarly exported to buy Silks and other Foreign Orna— 
ments, to the impoveriſhing of the Republick; and that many of the Nobility 
that might be ſerviceable to the State, and others of noble Extract, not only 
waſted their Eſtates, but alſo ran ſo much into Debt, as to be tempted to rail 

Commotions in the Nation; ſhe therefore commanded them by Proclamation, 
That all Perſons ſhould within fourteen Days conform themſelves in Appare! 
to a certain preſcrib'd Faſhion, leſt they incurr'd the Severity of the Laws made 
under Henry the Eighth and Queen Mary: And the began the Example her ſelf 
in her own Court. But ſtill through the Untowardneſs of the Times, both the 
Proclamation and the Laws by ſeveral ſteps gave way to the Pride of the Peo- 
ple; which alſo began to be attended with luxurious Banquets, and Prodigality 
in Buildings. For at this Lime more large and magniticent Buildings were e- 
rected, than in any other Age before, to the great Ornament of the Kingdom, 
but as our Author ſays, to as great Decay of the glorious Hoſpitality of the Na- 
tion, | 579 < | 
D The Conſideration of ſame of theſe Matters was one Occaſion of the Meeting A. D. 
of a new Seſſion of Parliament, upon the eighth Day of February, which was 1575. 
the very ſame Parliament that laſt broke up in the Year 1572, and is not men- Nee 
tion'd by Camden, and the common Hiſtorians, either for the Shortneſs of the ng br ib 
Seſlions, or the ſmall Importar ce of the Acts. Here one Subſidy, two Fif- Sh of the 
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The Lord Kee- 
per's Speech. 


Houſe of Commons again defir'd, That her Majeſty would make the Nation 
happy in her Marriage. To which ſhe anſwer'd by the Mouth of the Lord- 
Keeper Bacon, That tho' in her own private Thoughts ſhewas no ways diſpos'd 
towards Matrimony, yet for their Sakes, ſbe would ſurmount her Averſion ; 
when all things ſhould concur agreeable to the Majeſty of her Perſon 
the Dignity of the State, and the Advantage of Religion. This Speech 
was the laſt made by this great Man in Parliament, in which, in the Pre- 
ſence of both Houſes, he among other Things declar'd, That her Majeſty's 
Afﬀettions were ſo great to her People, that if the Virtues of all the Flies 
in Europe were united in her Perſon, ſhe would gladly employ them to their 
Good; and ſhe wiſh'd that the Benefits they receiv'd from her were Treble in 
Number, and Quadruble in Greatneſs and Goodneſs. Then as to the Aids 
they had granted, She eſteem'd their Readmeſs to give, and the Heartineſs of 
their Love, more than ten Subſidies; and ſhe was ready to return all bath to 
them, with the ſame Alacrity it was granted, if the Neceſſities of the Realm, 
and their Security would permit it. After this 1 this Parliament was 
Prorogu'd on the fifteenth Day of March from Time to Time, during five 
Years, till the Year 1580. 
Notwithſtanding the Queen of Scotland was ſtill a Priſoner, all was calm and 
uiet in England for this Year; only a Difference aroſe between Sir John Forſter 
Governoe of Berwick, and Jobn Carmichill Warden of Liddeſdale in Scotland, 
In compoſing of which, the Regent himſelf having diſpleas d the Queen of Fu- 
gland, was oblig'd to come unarm d. before the Earl of Huntington the Engliſh 
Commiſſioner at Bondenrod; and thus the Matter was compos d, and the Re- 
gent ever continu d conſtant in obſerving the Queen's Pleaſure, and to his great 
Commendation reſtrain'd the Free- Booters of the Borders, to the Peace and Pro- 


The Earl of ſperity of both Kingdoms. In Ireland, the Earl of Eſſex having reſign d up his 


Eſſex in he- 
land. 


Tis Aﬀairs 
of the Nether- 
lands. 
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mmand in Ulſter to the Lord Deputy, as unable to proſecute his Deſigns with 
the ſmall Number allow'd him, he was commanded to re- aſſume it; but he had 
ſcarce march'd againſt Turlagh, but he receiv'd other Orders to finiſh the War, 
and make as honourable a Peace as he could. Which being ſoon effected, he 
march'd againſt the Hebredian Scots, who had ſeiz d upon Clandeboy, and drove 
them into the retiring Places; and by the skilful Conduct of Norris attempted 
the Iſle of Rachlin, put four hundred of the Inhabitants to the Sword, forc'd the 
Caſtle, and garriſon d it with Eng/iſh. But in the midſt of his Victories and 
Succeſſes, he was again, contrary to Expectation, commanded to reſign his Au- 
thority; only as an ordinary Captain he had the Command of three hundred Men 
given him, and by the wicked Contrivances of the Earl of Leiceſter was ever 
croſs'd in his good and honourable Deſigns. 

In the Netherlands the Troubles and Commotions were greater; where Zu- 
niga, Succeſſor to the Duke of Alva, was wholly reſolv d to recover the Com- 
mand of the Seas, which Alva had neglected: But not being ſufficiently pro- 
vided with a Navy, he ſent Boiſchoit into England, that with the Queen's leave 
he might take up Ships and Scamen to act againſt the Hollanders and Zealan- 
ders; — this ſhe would not grant. Next he deſir d, That the Queen would 
not take it amiſs, if the Enghſp Exiles in the Netherlands ſerv'd the King of 
Spain by Sea againſt the Hollanders; and that they might have free Acceſs to 
the Ports of England, to buy Proviſions for ready Mony. This being alſo re- 
fus'd, he then requeſted, That the Dutebh, who were Rebels to the King of 
Spain, might be driven out of England; but neither would ſhe conſent to this, as 
being an Action void of Humanity, and contrary to the Laws of Hoſpitality. 
Yet becauſe ſhe would not be thought to violate the old Burgundian Alliance, ſhe 
commanded by Proclamation, That ſuch Dureh Ships as were in the Engii/h 
Ports ſhould be ſtopp'd, and thoſe Duteh who had taken up Arms againſt the 
King of Spain ſhould be hinder'd from entering the Ports of England in which 
was nam d the Prince of Orange, and fifty others of his Parry, All this ſhe 


n did 
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did with the more Readineſs, becauſe Zuniga, at Interceſſion of the En- 
gliſh Ambaſſador, had remov'd the Earl of Weſtmorland, and other En- 
gliſb Fugitives out of the Spaniſh Dominions, and had alſo diſſoly d the 
Engliſh Seminary at Doway ; tho' inſtead of that, the Cuiſis, through 
the Procurement of Pope Gregory the "Thirteenth, eftablith'd another at 
Rheims. | | 
And now the Politick Prince of Orange finding his Forces but ſinall, and 
having little Hopes of Aſſiſtance from England, enter d into a grand Conſulta- 
tion with the Confederate States, to whole Protect ion they could moſt ſecurely 
betake themſelves: They knew the Princes of Germany were not all of one 
Opinion, parted from their Mony with Difficulty, and could not unanimouſly 
concur with them in their Religion; therefore they were not Perſons proper 
for their Purpoſe. Next they ſaw the French were involv'd in a Civil War, 
and had ſufficient Imployment at home ; befides the Remembrance of the old 
Reſentments and Fewds between them and the Dutch; therefore neither were 
they thought proper for this critical Juncture. There remain d then only the 
Engliſh, if they might be obtain'd, as beſt for their Deſigns, of the ſame pro- 
fels'd Religion, and of a Language not much different, ſtrong in Shipping, and 
rich in Merchandize. After a full Conſultation, they ſent over an honourable The Conſede- 
Embaſlie of ſeveral Perſons, with Doctor Melſen; who in an eloquent Oration _r 
offer'd the Countries of Holland and Zealand to be poſſeſs d or protected by the 155 5545 
Queen, as being deſcended from the Princes of Holland, by Philippa, Wife their Protethor. * 
to the great Edward the Third, Daughter of William of Bavaria, Count of 
Hannault and Holland; by whoſe other Siſter, the Hereditary Right of thoſe 
Provinces came to the King of Spain. To this Offer the 7 * took time to 
reply, and after mature Conſiderat ion, her Anſwer was, That ſhe was not yet ſa- 
tisfy'd how ſhe might with her Honour and a ſafe Conſcience take thoſe Pro- 
vinces into her Protection, much leſs into her Poſſiſſiun; but promiſs'd to deal 
earneſtly with the Spaniard to procure them a happy Peace. Shortly after 
Zuniga the Governor of the Netherlands dy'd; upon which the States of 
Brabant and Flanders, and the other Provinces, aſſum'd the ancient Admini- 
ſtration and Authority in the Republick; which the King of Hain was com- 
pell'd to confirm to them, *till ſuch time as Don Fohn ot Auſtria was come a- 
mong them, whom he defign'd for their Governor. In the mean time Queen 
Elizabeth, in behalf of the King of Spain, ſent Milliam Daviſon as Ambailador 
to thoſe Provinces, to exhort them to a peaceable and quict Condition; which 
proy'd of no great Effect, by reaſon of the continual Outrages of the Spaniſh 
Soldiers. 

Theſe daily increas'd, and the Inhabitants were roughly treated and harraſs'd A. D. 
with all manner of Injuries; Antwerp, the moſt beautiful and famous Place of |, 
Trade in all Europe, was miſerably pillag'd, and the Houſe of the Engliſh 2 
Merchants rifled ; inſomuch that the States were driven to take up Arms, and Reg. 5, 

Emiſfar ies were ſent to all neighbouring Princes. To Queen Elizabeth was mw — 

ſent Monſieur D Aubigny, both to repreſent the juſt Reafons they had for taking bs —— 

up Arms, and likewiſe to borrow a large Sum of Mony, to enable them to re- 

liſt the $panzard; but ſhe being certainly inform d, That they had firſt ſu'd to 8 
the French King for Aid, deny d the Requeſt, yet promis d carneſtly to inter- e 
cede with the King of Hain for a Peace. And to that Purpoſe ſhe ſent 

Sir Fohn Smith, who was Couſin-German to King Eduard the Sixth, a Man 

of Spaniſh Behaviour, and well known to that King, who honourably receiv'd 

him at his Court z where this Ambaſlador with ſuch Difcretion retorted the de- 

tracting Speeches of the Arch-Biſhop of Toledo and the Spaniſh Inquilitors, who 

would not admit the Queen's Title of Defender of the Faith, that he obtain'd 

Thanks from the King of Spain himſelf, who deſir'd him not to mention the 

Matter to his Queen, and gave ſtrict Command that the Title ſhould be admit- 

ted. At this time Don John of Auſtria, natural Son to the Emperor Charles the Pe John G. 


Fifth, 
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Fifth, came into the Netherlands with Supream Power; to whom Queen Eli. 
zabeth ſeut Edward Horſey, Governor of the Iſſe of Wight, to congratulate 
his Arrival, and offer him Aſſiſtance in caſe the Confederate States call'd the 
French into the Netherlands. Yet at the ſame time, as a compleat Politician, 
upon the great Importunity of theſe States, ſhe ſent them twenty thouſand 
Pounds Sterling, upon Condition they ſhould neither change their Prince nor 
Religion, receive no French into their Country, nor yet refuſe a Peace, if 
Don John ſhould condeſcend to reaſonable Conditions: But if he embrac'd a 
Peace, then the Mony ſhould be paid to the Spaniſb Soldiers; who were ready 
to Mutiny for want of Pay. So careful was this great Queen to retain theſe 
wavering Provinces in their F N. and Obedience to the King of Hain. 
e 


England was at this time in a pleaſant Calm and Quiet, and the Trade be- 
tween the Engliſh and Hortugue ge was inlarg d; and at this time ſome Studi- 
ous Heads, excited with a laudable Deſire to diſcover the more remote Regions 
of the World, undertook a Voyage to try if they could find any Sea upon the 
North Parts of America, leading to the wealthy Coaſt of Cathay, by which 
might be join'd in one Commerce the Riches of both the Eaſtand Weſt Parts of 
the Globe. In this Voyage was imploy'd Martin Forbiſher, who ſet Sail 
from Harwich the eighteenth Day of June; and the ninth of Auguſt, enter'd 
into that Northern Bay or Sea, but could paſs no further by reaſon of the 
Snow and Ice. Ihe like Expedition was undertaken two Years after, but with 


| The Emperer' no better Succeſs. In this Year 1576, dy'd Maximilian the Emperor, a Prince 
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phus ſucceeds. 


who had merited much from Queen Eligabeth and the Engliſb; and there- 
_ the famous Sir Philip Sidney was ſent to his Son Rodolphus King of the 

mans to condole his Father's Death, and congratulate his Acceſſion to the 
Empire; as alſo to do the like to the Elector Palatine, Frederick the Third, 
with his ſurviving Son. 

As Germany had a great Loſs from the Death of theſe Princes, ſo England 
and Ireland, in Proportion, had no leſs from that of Malter Earl of Eſſex; 
who by the Envy of wicked Leiceſter was recalld from Ireland, and by his 
Fears ſent back again with the empty Title of Ear! Marſhal of Ireland; where 
with Grief, a bloody Flux, and probably with ſomething worſe, he ended 
his Days in great JLorments. In the midſt of his Pains, by a kind of a prophe- 
tick Spirit, he deſird his Friends about him, to admoniſh his Son, who was 


The Death of then ſcarce ten Years of Age, To have always in his Thoughts the thirty ſixth 
the Earl of Tear of his Age, as the utmoſt Boundary of his Life, which neither he nor 


Eſlex. 


marries 
ceſter. 


A. i 


his Father could paſs, and to which his Son could never arrive, as will be 
ſhew's in its proper lace. He likewiſe ſaid to young Homines his Page, We 
have been both puiſon'd, you have only loſt your Hair, but I muſt loſe my Life. 
This was believ'd to have been effected by one Crompton, by the Procurement 


of Leiceſter ; which Suſpicion was much increas'd by that Earl's Behaviour 
immediately after his Death, who having by large Promiſes and Mony put 
away Douglaſs Sheffeild, by whom he had a Son, openly marry'd Eſex's Wi- 


His Widew dow. For tho it was reported that he had already marry'd her in private, yet 
Le. Sir Francis Knolles her Father, who was well acquainted with Lezceſter's ra- 


ving Amours, would not believe him in earneſt unleſs he himſelf was preſent 
at the Marriage, and had it teſlify'd by a publick Notary. At this time alſo 
dy'd Sir 4nthony Cook, a learned Man, who had been Scliool-Maſter to King 

dward the Sixth, who hadgiven ſuch a learned Education to his five Daugh- 
ters, above their Sex, that he marry'd them all to Men of great Note and Ho- 
nour : The firſt to the great Lord Burleigh, the ſecond to the Lord-Keeper Ba- 
con, the third to Sir Thomas Hobby who dy'd Ambaſſador in France, the 
fourth to Sir Ralph Roulet, and the fifth to Sir Henry Kilhgrew. 

Hitherto the Papiſts in England had met with nothing but fair and calm 
Weather, and by a tender Connivance enjoy'd their own Way of Worſhip in 


1577. their Houſes in a manner without Puniſhment; and tho they were prohibited 
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by the Laws of the Land, yet the merciful Queen thought that Violence was 

not to be offer'd to their Conſciences. But after the Thunders of the Vatican 

were levell'd againſt the Queen, this fair Seaſon turn'd gradually into Clouds 

and Tempeſts, and caus'd a ſtrict Law in 1571 againſt any who ſhould bring 

any Bulls from Rome, or any Marks of Papal Obedience, or ſhould reconcilc 

any Perſon to the Church of Rome. Yet there was no Man in ſix Years time 

proceeded againſt upon that Law, tho' ſome were apprehended who had broken 

it: But this Year, Cuthbert Main, a Prieſt, was the firſt who felt the Severity rams frft fu. 
of it; who being an obſtinate Maintainer of the Pope's Authority againſt lis - nf Pap. 
Prince, was put to Death at Launſton in Cornwall; and one Tragion a Gt r 
tleman, who had harbour'd him, was condemn'd to loſe his Eſtate, and to 

perpetual Impriſonment. 

The Queen was every Day more neceſſitated to be ſtrict and vigilant, in re- 
lation to thoſe of the Romiſh Religion, by reaſon of their many Plots and Con- 
ſpiracies, not only at home, but alſo in Scotland and the Netherlands. In Den Joins 
which laſt Country, Don John, the Governor, tho he pretended nothing ens _ 
but Peace and Gratitude to Queen Elizabeth, yet through a reſtleſs and trea- bei. 
cherous Diſpoſition, he ſecretly treated with the Pope to deprive her of her 
Kingdom, and himſelf to marry the Queen of Scotland, and to invade England 
both from Ireland and Scotland; of all which Deſigus the Prince of Orange 

ave her the firſt Intelligence. Upon which, finding the Spaniard's deep Diſ- 
1 the great Hardſhips of the Confederate States, and the Dangers e Dncen 
threatning the Proteſtant Religion, ſhe enter d into a League with the ſaid e ico 4 
States, for mutual Defence both at Sea and Land, upon certain tix*d Conditi- ee. 
ons; by which ſhe was to aſſiſt them with one thouſand Horſe and tive thou- rate $1ates. 
ſand Foot, whoſe Engliſh Commander ſhould be admitted into the Council of 
the Eſtates. But becauſe ſhe would not be flander'd with aſliſting Rebels 
againſt their Prince, ſhe ſent Thomas Wilkes to the King of Spain with theſe: 
Informations: That ſhe had always endeavour'd to preſerve the Netherlands Her Declara- 
© in Obedience to the King of pain; and hadus'd both Perſuaſions and I hreat- 
© nings to the Prince of Orange to accept of a Pcace: But withal, if the King 
© of Spain expected to have his Subjects obedient to him, ſhe requeſted him to 
© do Juſtice to his afflicted People, and reſtore their Privileges; and likewiſe to 
© remove Don Fohn from his Government, who was not only her mortal Ene- 
© my, but labour d by all Methods to reduce the Netherlands to an intire Ser— 
© vitude. If this were granted by the King of Hain, ſhe then faithfully pro— 
© mis'd, That if the States perform'd not their Allegiance to him, as they had 
c oblig'd themſelves by Ingagements to her, ſhe would utterly abandon them, 
and uſe all her Forces to compel them. While //7kes remonſtrated theſe 
Matters in Hain, Don John on the other Side ſent his Ambaſſador to Queen 
Elizabeth, highly accuſing the States for their unreaſonable Diſobedience, and 
making a large Apology, and an Enumeration of the Reaſons why he had again 
taken up Arms. Thus Queen Higabeth ſate as an Heroical Princeſs and Arbi- 
ter between the Spaniards, French, and Confederate States: Which was very 
agreeable to what an Author who wrote in thoſe Times obſerv'd, That France 
and Spain were the Ballances in the Scale of Europe, and England the Beam to 
turn them either May; for they ſtill prevail'd, to whom the adher d. 

Great Numbers went out of England into the Netherlands about this time, A. D. 
particularly John North, Eldeſt Son to the Lord North, Fehn Norris, ſo— iy 
cond Son to the Lord Norris, Henry Cavendiſh, and Thomas Morgan, Colo- „57 
nels, with many Volunteers, to learn Military Experience. There came alſo Reg. . 
Caſamire the Elector Palatine's Son, with an Army of German Horſe and 
Foot, at the Queen of England's Charge. Upon their Arrival Don John, 
aſſiſted by the Prince of Parma, and other chief Spaniſh Commanders, being 
aſſur'd of Victory, ſet furiouſly upon them, before they expected him, yet at- 
ter a long Fight was forc'd to retreat : Then whecling about, and endcavour- 
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The Englim ing to break through certain Hedges and Coverts, where the Engliſh and 
— 4 Scotch Volunteers had plac'd themſelves, he was again repuls d; for the En- 
TI gliſh and Scotch were ſo violently hot in the Conflict, that throwin away 

their Garments, they fought bravely in their Shirts faſten d about their "highs. 
Norris the Engliſh General, fighting valiantly, had three Horſes flain under 
him, and gain'd great Reputation; as alſo did Stuart a Scotchman, Pingham 
Lieutenant to Cavendiſh, and William Markham. To comfort the afflicted 
A Provinces, Ambaſſadors were ſent from the Emperor, and the French King, 
and laſtly from the Queen of England, with Commiſſions to procure Conditi- 
ons of Peace; but they return'd without effecting any thing, by reaſon that 
Don John refus d to admit the Proteſtant Religion, and the Prince of Orange 
refus'd to return into Holland. About this time Egremond Ratcliff, Son to 
the Earl of Suſſex, who had been a violent Man in the Rebellion in the 
North, and now ſerv'd under the Spaniard, was accus'd by the Engliſh Fugi- 
tives, that he was ſecretly ſent to aſſaſſinate Don John; but whether it was 
true or falſe, he was thereupon apprehended and put to Death. The Sani- 
ards affirm'd that at his Execution he confeſs'd, That he was freed out of 
London Tower, and mov'd by Walſmgham's large Promiſes to commit this 
Fact; but the Engliſß that were preſent deny'd that he confeſs d any ſuch 
thing, tho the Eng//h Rebels us d all means to extort this Confeſſion from 
The Death of him. Shortly after Don John himſelf dy'd, as ſome ſay of Grief, for being 
von John. neglected by the King of Hain his Brother; a Man of an inſatiable Ambition, 
who firſt aim'd at the Kingdom of Tunis, and then that of England, and who 
without the Privity of the Kings of France or Spain, had made a League with 
the Guiſes, for the Defence of both Crowns. 
In the mean time new Alterations began to be made in the Kingdom of Scot- 
land, where the Earl of Morton ſtill govern'd as Regent; who tho' he was a 
Man of great Wiſdom and Valour, was now ſo overcome with Avarice, that he 
The Earl of became univerſally hated. Whereupon, with the joint Conſent of the Nobility, 
— 7 from bis the Adminiſtration of the Government wastransferr'd tothe King, tho he was yet 
Regency i» but twelve Ycars of Age; and twelve of the principal Lords were appointed to 
. | Scotland. attend in Council, three of them by Courſe for three Months; among whom 
the Earl of Morton was one, that he might not ſeem to be totally laid aſide. The 
young, but underſtanding King, having afſum'd the Adminiſtration to himſelf, 
immediately ſent the Earl of Dumferlin to Queen Ekzabeth, acknowledging her 
great Favours to him, and defir'd to have the Treaty of Edmburgh confirm d; and 
withal, That his ancient Patrimony in England, deſcending from his Grand- 
father and Grand-mother, the Earl and Counteſs of Lenox, might be deli- 
ver d to him, as neareſt Heir. The Queen readily promis'd to grant the for- 
mer Demands, but a little heſitated on the latter; for ſhe would not grant, 
That Arbella, Daughter of Charles the King of Scotland's Uncle, and born in 
England, was next Heir tothe Lands in England; nor would ſhe allow the Am- 
baſſadors Proof out of Hiſtory, that the Kings of the Scots, born in Scotland, 
did anciently hold the Earldom of Huntington by Right of Inheritance. Yet 
ſhe commanded a Sequeſtration to be made of the Revenues of thoſe Lands by 
Burghly Maſter of the Wards; and ſignify'd to the Ambaſſador, That the Kin 
ſhould ſatisfie his Grand-mother's Creditors out of the Lands of the Earl o 
Lenox in Scotland. For the took it unkindly that the King had recall'd the 
Infeoffment of the Earldom of Lenox made to his Uncle and his Heirs, and 
to the Prejudice of the Lady Arbella; tho it was a Privilege of the Kings of 
Scotland to revoke prejudicial Donations made in their Minority. The Earl 
of Morton in the mean time, not enduring the Diſgrace of being remov'd from 
his Regency, regarded not the Form of Government lately made, but drew the 
Adminiſtration of all Affairs to his own Perſon, and kept the King in his own 
Power at the Caſtle of Herling, admitting none to his Preſence, but whom he 


pleas d. The Lords being exaſperated at this Preſumption, made the — 
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of Atholl their Commander, and in the King's Name levy'd a powerful Army, 
and prepar'd to ingage the Earl of Morton: But by the Interceſſion of Bave, 
the Engliſh Ambaſlador, they were reſtrain'd from Blood-ſhed; and Morton, as 
weary of Employment, withdrew himſelf to his own Houſe, but the Earl of 
Atholl ſoon after dy'd not without Suſpicion of Poiſon. 

While all Things ſeem'd ſafe and ſecure in England, the King of Hain and 
Pope Gregory the Thirteenth held ſecret Conſultations, to invade at once both 
England and Ireland, and to work the abſolute Ruin of their moſt formidable 
Enemy Queen Elizabeth. Religion was the main Pretext, yet the Pope's 
chief Deſign was to gain the Kingdom of Ireland for his Son James Boncom- 
pag ni, whom he had made Marqueſs of Vincola; and the King of Hain's In- 
tention was ſecretly to relieve the Iriſb Rebels, as Queen Eligabeth had aſ- 
ſiſted the Dutch, while Amity in Expreſſions was all the Time maintain'd on 
both Sides. Theſe two well knowing, that the greateſt Strength of England 
conſiſted in the Royal Navy, and Merchant Ships, projected, that the Italian 
and Low-Counry Merchants ſhould hire what Veſſels they could for long Voya- 
ges; while they were abſent the Queen's Navy might be ſurpriz'd by a Supe- 
rior Fleet; and at the ſams Time Thomas Stukeley, an Engliſh Fugitive, 
ſhould join himſelf to the Iriſb Rebels with new Forces. For he by his large 
and fpecious Promiſes to the Pope, of procuring the Kingdom of Ireland tor 
his natural Son, had ſo infinuated himſelf with the ambitious old Man, that 
he adorn'd him with the glorious Titles of Marqueſs, Earl, Viſcount and Ba- 
ron, of the principal Places of that Kingdom; and made him Commander over 
eight hundred Italian Soldiers, to be employ'd in the Iriþ War. With theſe 
Forces Stukely ſet ſail from Civita Yecchia, and at length arriv'd at Portugal; 
where he and his Forces were by the Divine Providence divertcd another Way. 
For Don Sebaſtian King of Portugal, the chief Commander in the deſign d 
Expedition againſt England, being tirſt to diſpatch a War in Africa, in favour of 


The Pope and 
King 1 Spai 
combine acai} 
England. 


Tie Deſogn de- 


Mahomet the Son of Abdalla King of Fez, perſuaded Stukely to accompany feared. 


him firſt with his Italian Forces, into Africa, after which they would both join 
againſt Ireland. To this Motion Stukely ſoon conſented, and therein met with his 

ſtiny; for in that memorable Battel where three Kings were (lain, both he 
and Sebaſtian loſt their Lives. Had not $eba/tian's Fate diverted the Spanz- 
ard's Mind from the Invaſion of England, to the Hopes of gaining the King- 
dom of Portugal, a violent Storm of War had fallen upon England. But up- 
on Notice of this great Change, the Engliſh Fleet which waited for $!/ukely 
upon the Coaſts of Ireland was call'd home; and Sir Henry Sidney, who had 
been Lord Deputy about eleven Years, reſign'd his Place to SirlW/liam Drury, 
Preſident of Munſter; leaving a Reputation behind him anſwerable to the 
Greatneſs of his Wiſdom and Valour. 

In the following Year John Caſimire, Son to Frederick the EleQor Palatine, 
came into England to excuſe himſelf about ſome Miſcarriages in the Nether- 
lands, for which the French were chiefly blamable. He was moſt honou- 
rably receiv'd, and conducted with great Pomp into London, with lighted 'Tor- 
ches by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and to the Court by the chief of the 
Nobility; where he was entertain'd with Tiltings, Tournaments and magniti- 
cent Banquets, and honour'd with the Order of St. George, the Queen her (elf 
putting on the Garter about his Leg: And after the ſetling of an annual Pen- 
ſion on him, and many Preſents made to him, he return'd into the Nether- 
lands, where Alexander Farneſe, Prince of Parma, was now made Governor. 
Not long after Queen Elisabeth ſupply'd the States with large Sums of Mony; 
for which Villiam Daviſon, the Queen's Agent, brought into England the 
ancient Jewels and rich Plate ot the Houſe of Burgundy, mortgag'd by Mat- 
thias of Auſtria, and the Confederate States. 

In the midſt of theſe Times of Action, ſtill the Duke of Alenſon, lately 
made Duke of Anjou, purſu'd his Amours with Queen E/;zzaberh. For the 
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Alenſon re. Proſecution of which, the laſt Year two ſeveral Ambaſſadors were ſent into 
, e, England, and after that a third call'd Simier, a compleat Courtier, and ex- 
Flach. quiſitely vers d in all the Arts of Love, who came accompany d with a great Num- 

ber of the French Nobility; whom the Queen entertain d in ſuch an obliging 
Manner, that Leiceſter began to rage, as if his Hopes were now quite blaſted. 
And about this Time, when A/>ley a Lady of the Bed- Chamber, covertly com- 
mended that Earl to her for a Husband, the with Reſentment reply'd, Do you 
think me ſo unlike my ſelf, and ſo regardleſs of my Royal Dignity, as to pre- 
fer the Servant I made my ſelf, before the greateſt Princes of Chriſtendom? 
Simier never ceas'd by all infinuating and amorous Inventions to perſuade the 
(Queen to marry the Duke of Anjou; in which he gaind ſo much Ground, 
hat Leiceſter reported he wrought by the Power of Love-Potions, and other 
Infernal Arts. And H imier on the other Side us'd his utmoſt Endeavours to re- 
move Leiceſter from the Queen's Favour, and firſt diſcover'd to her his Mar- 
riage with the Earl of Eſſex's Widow: Which ſo provok'd the Queen, that the 
contin'd Leiceſter to the Caſtle at Greenwich, and deſign'd to have fent him to 
the Tower, had not the generous Earl of Suſſex, tho' his greateſt Adverſary, 
diſſuaded her, declaring, That none ought to be moleſted for contracting a lau- 
ful Marriage. Nevertheleſs Leiceſter was ſo incens d at his Confinement, that 
he turn'd all his Thoughts upon Revenge; and ſome ſay he hir'd one Teuder 
of the Queen's Guards to aſſallinate the French Ambaſſador. It is certain that 
the Queen by Proclamation commanded, That no Perſon ſhould offer any Affront 
to the Ambaſſador, or any of his Attendants. About which Time it happen d, 
The Queen in That while the Queen for her Pleaſure was rowing in her Barge upon the Thames, 
** in the Company of S imier, the Earl of Lincoin, and her Vice- Chamberlain Hat- 
ton, a young Man out of a Boat diſcharg'd a Gun, and ſhot one of the Queen's 
Pargemen through both his Arms. At which the Queen, who ſat near him, 
generouſly threw him her Scarfe for his Wounds, without any fear of her own 
Perſon; and when the offending Party was brought to his Trial, and fo to the 
Gallows, upon his Proteſtation that he had no malicious Intent, ſhe freely par- 
don'd him. Some would have perſuaded her, that it was defign'd againſt her 
Majeſty or the French Ambaſſador; but ſhe was ſo far from ſuſpecting her Sub- 
jecte, that the often ſaid, She would not believe any Thing againſt them, which 
a Mother <vould not believe againſt her Children. A few Days after, the Duke 
Alenſon comes of Anjou himſelf came into England Incognito, and unexpectedly addreſs'd 
Incognito. himſelf to the Queen at Greenwich, where they had ſome ſecret Diſcourſes to- 
gether; and then without being known but to a very few, he return'd into 
France. After a Month or two the Queen commanded all her great Men, 
Burleigh Lord Treaſurer, Suſſex, Leiceſter, Hatton, and Malſing ham to con- 
ſider and draw up all the ſeveral Miſchiefs and Advantages that would accrue 
from this Marriage; which being nicely enumerated and examin'd, the Ba- 
lance was ſo even, that nothing was determin'd by them. 

As in England there began to be ſeveral Fears from this French Man, fo 
there were in Scotland at the ſame Time from another call'd Eſme Stuart, 
Lord D* Aubigny, who now came into Scotland to viſit the young King his 
Coufin. He was the Son of John Stuart, Brother to Matthew Earl of Le- 

no the King's Grand- father, and had Denomination from Aubigny in France, 
which Title Charles the Seventh King of France had anciently conferr'd upon 

John Stuart of the Family of Lenox, who being General of the Scorch Army 

in France, vanquiſh'd the Engliſh in one Battel, and was ſlain by them in ano- 

ther; and from that Time the Title belong d to the younger Brothers of that 

Houſe. This Eſme Stuart was imbrac'd by King James with great Affection, 

made Lord Chamberlain of Scotland, Governor of Dunbriton Caſtle, and created 

firſt Earl and then Duke of Lenox. The Fears from this conſiderable Man 

aroſe from his being devoted to the Guiſes, and the Popiſh Religion; and what 

fill increas d them was his applying himſelf to the Earl of Morton's „ 
| + an 
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and his contriving to call home Thomas Carre Lord of Ferniſbuſt, who of all 

Men was moſt in the Intereſt of the Scorch Queen. In the ſame Year a Grant The Beginning 

was procur d from the Turkiſh Emperor, That the Engi/b Merchants might % Tithe 

exerciſe a free Trade in all Places of his Dominions, as well as other neigen 

bouring Nations: Upon which was erected the remarkable Company of Tur- 

key Merchants; managing a moſt gainful Trade to Conſtantinople, Smyrna, 

Egypt, Aleppo, Cyprus, and other Parts, for Spices, Cottons, Raw-Silks, 

Tapeſtries, Indico, Currants, and other Commodities. About the ſame Time $sr Nicholas 

dy d the Lord-Keeper, the famous Sir Nicholas Bacon; a Man of ſingular ne ogy ih 
iſdom, admirable Eloquence and Memory, and a great Support in the ods bi, 

Queen's Privy-Council: In whole Place ſucceeded Sir Thomas Bromley, the 

Queen's Sollicitor, with the 'T'itle of Lord-Chancellor of England. Bacon's 

Death was follow'd by that of Sir Thomas Greſham, Citizen of London and 

the Queen's Merchant; who for an Ornament to his Country, and for the Be- 

nefit of Merchants, built a noble Walking- Place in London, which the Queen 

nam d The Royal Exchange; and gave a large Houſe he had in the City to 

the Profeſſors of ſeveral Sorts of Learning, ſince call d Greſbam-College. 


Camden, 


Sporſwoed VIII. There was now a general Calm throughout the Queen's Domi- A. D. 
5%». nions, only ſome Diſturbances were rais d in Ireland by Fit. Morris, and by 15 80. 
a. the Landing of ſome Spaniſh and Italian Soldiers, all which were ſoon ſup- Reg. 2 

preſsd. But about this Tune there aroſe other Kinds of Diſquiets in the Na- 8, . 

tion from the reſtleſs Endeavours of many of the Romiſh Party, and from the 

Management and Contrivances of Foreign Seminaries, which had been for- 

merly erected to propagate their Religion in Eng/and. In theſe Seminaries, Dangers from 

among other Diſputations, it was concluded, © That the Pope had ſuch a Pleni- “ale, 

« tude of. Power, by Divine Right, over the whole Chriſtian World, both 

© in Eccleſiaſtical and Secular Matters, that by Vertue thereof it was lawful for 

© him to Excommunicate Kings, abſolve their Subjects from their Oaths of Al- 

© legiance, and deprive them of their Kingdoms. From theſe Seminaries this 

Year. there came two Emiſſaries into England, Robert Parſons, and Edmund 

Campian, both Engliſhmen and Jeſuits. Parſons was a Somerſetſhire Man, of 

a furious and violent Temper, and of an ungenteel Behaviour; Campian was 

a Londoner, well bred, and of a ſweet and elegant Tongue; and both of them 

had been bred up in the Univerſity of Oxford, and had profeſs d the Proteſtant 

Religion. Theſe Men, upon their coming over into England, appear'd ſfome-' 

times in a Military Habit, ſometimes in the Dreſs of Gentlemen, at other 

Times in the Habits of the Clergy, and ſometimes like Apparators, and fre- 

uented the Country Houſes, aud Seats of the Popilh Nobility and Gentry, 

Parſons was ſo warm with ſeveral of them for the direct depoling the Queen, 

that ſome of them were ſtrongly inclun'd to deliver him into the Hands ot the 

Magiſtrates. But Campian, more moderate, made it his chief Buſineſs to convert 24 from Vo- 

the People by his Writings, which were ſolidly anſwer d by Doctor /I hitaſer. lo re. 

However theſe two Emiſſaries caus d no ſmall Diſturbances; nor were there 

others wanting of the ſame Party, who publiſh'd in Print, That the Pope and 

King of Spain had reſolv'd to conquer the Kingdom of England; and this to in- 

ſpire their own Faction with Courage, and to terrihe others from their Allegi- 

ance to their Prince and Country. The Queen being thus attack d both by 

the Arms and Artifices of the Pope and dpaniard, publith'd a ſharp Procla- 

mation in which the caution'd thele Kind of Men Zo behave themſelves pru- 

dentiy and modeſily, and not to irritate her Fuſtice any farther againſt them; 

for ſhe was now reſolv'd not to be cruel to her ſelf and good Subjetts any longer, 

by ſparing ſuch Miſcreants, as they had ſhown themſelves. 
D'E»s, Lowards the ſuppreſſing of theſe Emiilaries, a new Seſſion of Parliament met 7he is, 
*. on the ſixteenth Day of Fannary; which was the ſame Parliament that tirſt 4,2, 0/97 
met in the Year 1572, and a ſecond Time in the Year 1575, and is not men- Reign. 
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tion'd in the right Year by Camden and the Common Hiſtorians, In this Par- 
liament an Act was made for the retaining the Queen's Subjects to their Obe- 
dience, chiefly againſt thoſe of the Romiſh Religion; in which it was again 
made Treaſon for any to reconcile themſelves or others to the Church of Rome, 
and all Abſenters from the Church of England were condemn'd to pay twenty 
Pounds a Month. It was likewiſe unanimouſly reſolvd to grant the Queen one 
Subſidy, two Fifteenths, and one Tenth of all the Revenues of the Kingdom. 
After which, the Parliament was prorogud on the eighteenth Day of 
March, from Time to Time, till it was finally diſſolvd in the Year 1583, 
after it had continu'd in Being, by fourſcore ſeveral Prorogations, near twelve 
Years. 

In this Year 1580, was the Return of the famous Captain Francis Drake, 
who after a three Years celebrated Voyage round the Tereſtrial Globe, and 
many wonderful Adventures and Diſcoveries, arriv'd at Plymouth, where he 
firſt took Shipping, with vaſt Quantities of Gold and Silver, taken from the 
Spaniards, in ſeveral Parts of America. The Queen recetv'd him very graci- 
ouſly, and ſecur'd the Treaſure he brought by Way of Sequeſtration, that it 
might be ready, if the Haniard ſhould demand it. His Ship was drawn up 
into a little Creek near Deptford upon the Thames, as a Monument of his for- 
tunate ſailing round the World; where with great Ceremony he entertain'd 
the Queen, who conferr'd upon him the Honour of Knighthood. But Men- 
doza, the King of Spain's Ambaſſador in England, ſoon ſhew'd his Reſent- 
ments, and vehemently demanded Reſtitution of the Goods, and further com- 
plain'd, That the Eng/ifh had ſail'd upon the Indian Ocean. To whom it was 
anſwer'd, * That the Goods were already ſequeſter'd, and ready to make the 
King of Spain Satisfaction, notwithſtanding the Queen had expended more 
Mony againſt the Rebels incourag'd by him in England and Ireland, than 
* what Captain Drake had brought home: And as for his Sailing on the In- 
© dian Occan, That was as lawtul for the Queen's Subjects as his own, fince 
the Sea and Air were common to all Men. Notwithſtanding all which, a great 
Sum of Mony was repaid to Pedro Sebura, the King of Spain's Agent in this Bu- 
ſineſs, which was not reſtor d to the legal Owners, but employ'd againſt the 
Queen's Intereſt in the Netherland Wars, as was diſcover'd aherwards when it 
was too late to remedy the Miſchief. | 

About theſe Times new Commotions aroſe in Ireland from the Family of the 
O-Conors; but this Conſpiracy was timely ſuppreſs d by the great Care of Ar- 
thur Lord Grey, Deputy of the Kingdom, who by terrifying others, brought 
Turlogh Lenigh to Terins of Peace, who had rais d Diſturbances in C ter, and 
reducd the O-Brians, and the O-Moors to Submiſſion. About the ſame Time, 
great Feuds alſo aroſe among the Scorch Nobility ; one Party having terrible 
Jealouſies of Lenox Lord D' Aubigny, leſt he thould abuſe the extraordinary 
Favours of the young King, by inducing him to marry into France, and bring 
back the Popiſh Religion into Scotland. Lenox by his Letters purg'd himſelf 
to Queen EHligabeth, and openly profeſs'd himſelf of the Proteſtant Religion; 
e 


= {till many Endeavours were us'd to remove him from the King's Perſon; 
t they were ſo far from taking Effect, that on the contrary the Earl of Mor- 
ton, the laſt Regent and Head of the contrary Party, was thortly after accus d 
Dy the Earl of Arran of being acceſſary to the Murder of the Lord Darn!y the 
Thel Earl of Kl 


Morton Ge- 
headed in Scot- 
land, 


ng's Father, and thrown into Priſon. Notwithſtanding all the Means the 
Queen could uſe to fave him, not long after he was publickly beheaded at Edin- 
burgh; becoming a memorable Inſtance of the Mutability of Fortune, who 
from the Height of Grandeur, came to this fatal End: A Man who tho he had 
many noble Qualities, yet by his ambitious Practices, had occaſion'd many vi- 

olent Convultions, and the Loſs of much Blood in his own Country. | 
In the Netherlands, about this Time, the Count Rhineberg proceeded victo- 
riouſly ry the King of Spam, and inveſted Steenuic in breezland; _— 
whom 
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whom the States ſent the Engliſb General Norris, who worlted Rhineberg's 
Party, and rais'd the Siege: But afterwards ingaging with Yerdago the Spaniard 
at Northone, even when the Victory was almoſt gain'd, the Fortune of the 
Battel turn'd, Norris was defeated and wounded, and a great Number of his 
Men ſlain; among whom were Cotton, Fitz-Williams, and Biſhop, all vali- | 
ant Commanders. Here Camden aſſures us, That in theſe Dutch Wars, the one 
Engliſh, who were the ſobereſt of all the Northern Nations, firſt learnt to be England, at 
Drunkards, and brought the ſcandalous Vice ſo far to over-ſpread the Kingdom, 
that in the next Reign Laws were firſt made to reſtrain the Miſchief. But 
while the King of Hain and the States contended about a few Towns in the | 
Netherlands, the former ſeiz d upon the whole Kingdom of Portugal, upon Portugal ſeis - 
the Death of King Henry, as being Son to his eldeſt Siſter. In ſeventy Days“ n. 
the Duke of Alva gain'd Poſſeſſion of that rich Kingdom, and put Don An- 
tonio to Flight, whom the People had elected for their King. The Queen of 
France, who pretended a Title to that Kingdom, now enviouſly beholding the 
King of Spain's Dominions thus enlarg'd, by a new Acceſſion of Portugal, and 
ſeveral Parts of the Eaſt Indies, advis'd Queen El;zzabeth, among other Princes, 
to conſider of a timely Reſtraint ot that King's exceſſive Greatneſs and Power. 
Whereupon the Queen receiv'd Don Antonio, and generouſly reliev'd him, as 
a Kinſman deſcended of the Royal Blood of England, and of the Houſe of 
Lancaſter. | 
And withal the Queen of France, and the King her Son, for a Foundation 
of a ſtriker Amity with Queen Higabeth, urg d more carneſtly than ever for Alenſon _ 
the Marriage with the Duke of Anjou. In order to which a glorious Em- —— 
baſſie was diſpatch'd of ſeveral of the greateſt Men in France; who were receiv'd 
after an extraordinary Manner, and magnificently treated in a ſpacious Editice 
purpoſely erected in Weſtminſter, richly and royally furniſh'd; and then enter- 
tain'd with Tilts and Tournaments perforni'd at a vaſt Expence by the Earl of 
Arundel, the Lord Windſor, Sir Philip Sidney, and Sir Full Grevil, who 
challeng'd all Comers; not to mention many other Courtly Sports, and ſplendid 
Diverſions. The Engliſb Commiſſioners for this Affair were che Lord Jreaſu- 
rer Burleigh, the Earls of Lincoln, Suſſex, Bedford and Leiceſter, Sir Chriſto- 
pher Hatton, and Secretary Walſingham: By whom Articles of Marriage were The Article: of 
at length concluded; © Firſt that the Duke of Anjou and theQueen of England, e Marriage. 
© within ſix Weeks after the Ratification of the Arti les, ſhould contract a Marriage; 
© and the reſt were moſt of them ſuch as were formerly agreed in the Marriage 
© between King Philip and Queen Mary, conſiſting chiefly in conferring Ho- 
© nour upon the the Duke, but Power upon the Queen. It was alſo agreed, 
«© That all Particulars ſhould be ratify'd within two Months, by the faithful Pro- 
© miſe and Oath of the French King, for him and his Heirs; and a Reſervation 
* was alſo added apart, That Queen E/zzabeth is not bound to perfect the 
Marriage till ſhe and the Duke have given each other Satisfaction in ſome 
© Particulars, and have certify'd the French King of the ſame within fix Weeks. 
Before the fix Weeks were expir d, John Somers, Clark of the Council, was 
ſent into France, to require the French King's Confirmation: Ihe King would 
not hear him, but preſs'd to have the Marriage accompliſh'd, as it was con- 
traced. Somers on the other fide, ſhew'd by the Articles, That a League Offen- 
{ive and Defenſive muſt firſt be concluded; which being diſclaimꝰ'd by the French 
King, Walſmgham was immediately ſent to compoſe this Difference, who jointly 
with the Lord Cobham, Ambaſſador in ordinary, and Somers, alledg'd theſe Par- 
ticulars to the French King: That Queen Eligabeth conſented to marry for nen, ,, 
© no other Reaſon, but for the Satisfaction of her People; and ſince many Im- , French 
0 — 2 were come in the Way ſince the firſt Treaty, as the Civil Wars in X. 
* France, and the Duke's Ingagement in a War with Hain, which now made 
the wiſeſt of her Subjects averſe to the Marriage; it had caus d her to deferrthe  * 
© Accompliſhment of it, tho her Affection was {till conſtant towards the Duke. 
For 
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For this Cauſe the Queen would have no further Treaty to be held, *till the 
© Duke of Aujou be freed from the Spaniſh War, and a League of mutual 
© Offence and Defence be concluded. The French King promis d willingly to 
enter into a League of Defence; but would conſent to no Offenſive League, 
'till the Marriage was ſolemniz d. ö 
Alenſon ce Not long after the Duke of Anjou himſelf came into England, having ſucceſs. 
een. fully rais'd the Siege of Cambrayz and was receiv'd with as much Honour and 
em © Affection as he could expect, and nothing omitted, by which he might judge 
himſelf truly welcome. Inſomuch that in November, as ſoon as with great 
Pomp ſhe had celebrated her Coronation Day, ſhe was ſo far carry d by the Force 
of modeſt Love, that in the midſt of Amorous Converſation, ſhe drew her Ring 
from her Finger, and put it upon his, upon certain Conditions between them- 
Te March be. ſelves. All that were near unanimouſly concluded the Marriage in effect com- 
lies to be con pleated, which variouſly affected the Minds of the Courtiers; ſome were tran- 
* ſported with Joy, ſome ſeiz d with Admirat ion, and others were de jected with 
Grief. Leiceſter, Hatton and Malſing ham violently exclaim'd, as if the Queen, 
the Kingdom and Religion were all at once ruin d. The Ladies and Maids of 
Honour, moſt intimate with her Majeſty, were fill'd with Sighs, and cover'q 
with Tears; and they ſo terrify'd and diſcourag d her that the could enjoy no 
Reſt that Night. The next Day ſhe ſent for the Duke of Anjou, and cauſing 
all Company to depart, ſhe held a long Diſcourſe with him in private. At 
length he withdrew himſelf to his Chamber, where in a Rage throwing the 
Ring from him, and taking it again, he with ſome ſevere Scoffs exclaim'd againſt 
the Levity of Women, and the Inconſtancy of Iſlanders. The Queen was per- 
lex d with athouſand Thoughts and Difficultiee, ariſing from the Conſequences 
bak of the Marriage, and the French King's Alliance; and was much incens d 
at a ſevere Book publiſh'd, Entituled, The Gulph wherein England will be 
ſwallow'd by the French Marriage. Upon which John Stubbs of Lincolns- 
Inn, the Author, William Page the Diſperſer, and Szng/eton the Printer of this 
Book, were apprehended; and Sentence paſsd againſt them, That their Right 
Hands ſhould be cut off, by vertue of a Law made in the Reign of Queen Mary, 
Severities a- Againſt the Authors and Diſperſers of ſeditious Writings. Hereupon Stubbs and 
ol Srbbs Page were brought to a Scaffold, erected in the Market-Place at Weſtminſter; 
"238% where with a terrible Formality they loſt their Right Hands, but the Printer 
was pardon'd. When Stubbs Right Hand was cut off, he immediately unco- 
ver d his Head with the other, and cry'd out God ſave the Queen! to the great 
Amazement of all the Spectators. 

Next, the Queen, to remove the Fears of many, That Religion would be al- 
ter'd, and Popery tolerated, by the importunate Suit of her Council, permitted 
that Edmund Campian formerly mention d, with two or three more Prieſts, 
ſhould be arraign'd at the Bar; where being Indicted upon the Statute of the 
twenty fifth of King Edward the Third, for plotting the Ruin of the Queen 
and Kingdom, for adhering to the Pope the Queen's Enemy, and coming into 
England to ruiſe Forces againſt the State, they were condemn'd of High-Treaſon; 
and obſtinately perſiſting ro defend the Pope's Authority againſt the Queen, were 

"The Execu- Executed. For Campian, being demanded after Condemnation, Firſt, whe- 
won of CamPl- ther Queen Eligabeth was a lawful Queen, refusd to anſwer; but when ask d, 
Whether he would join with the Queen or the Pope, if he ſhould ſend Forces 
againſt her, he openly profeſs'd, and teſtify'd under his Hand, That he would 

join with the Pope. Such were the preſent Times, that the merciful Queen, 

who always declar'd, That Mens Conſciences ought not to be forc' d, often com- 

plain'd the was driven by Neceſlity to purſue ſuch Methods, wn/eſs ſbe would ſer 

the Nuin of her ſelf and Subjetts, upon ſome Mens Pretence of Conſcience and 

rhe Catholick Religion. Sulpicions were alſo daily increas d by the great Num- 

bers of Prieſts, who were induſtriouſly inſinuating and ſuggeſting, © That Prin- 

ces Excommunicated by the Pope were to be depos d, and ſuch as profeſs d 75 

| 4 ” the 
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© the Romiſh Religion had forfeited their Regal Authority; That the Biſhop of 
© Rome had ſupream Authority, and abſolute Power over the World, even in 
« Temporal Matters; with other like Principles, inconſiſtent with the very Be- 
ing of any independent Kingdom. : | 1 
The Duke of Anjou, after three Months continuance in England, began his A. D. 
Journey towards the Netherlands in February, accompany d by the Queen her | 8 
ſelf as far as Canterbury; who commanded the Earl of Leiceſter, the Lords 13 5 
Howard, Hun ſden, Willoughby, Windſor and Sheffield, Sir Philip Sidney, Reg. -. 
Sir Thomas Ruſſel, and ſome other eminent Knights, to wait upon him as far Alenſon leave: 
as Antwerp. And here ended the famous Courtſhip between this Foreign Prince England. 
and the Engliſh Queen, after it had continu'd with ſeveral Intermiſſions about 
ten Years. Being arriv'd at Antwerp he was made Duke of Brabant, Limburg, 
Lorrain, &c. for the States had long before thrown off the King of Spain's 
Government, and quitted the People from the Oaths of Allegiance, that it might 
be in their own Power to chuſe any other Prince. Here the Duke gave free 
leave to exerciſe the Romiſh Religion, to as many as would ſwear Fealty to him, 
and abjure the King of Hains Authority; but after all his Endeavours, ha- 
ving expended a mighty Maſs of Mony, which he receiv'd from Eng/and, and 
obſerving that only bare and empty Titles were conferr'd upon him, while the He is unſuc- 
States retain'd all the Authority in their own Hands, he raſhly enterpriz d an =. 
Aſſault upon Antwerp and ſome other Places, and ſhortly after departed, with 
almoſt as little Succeſs in War, as he had in Courtſhip. 
And now the Queen, to ſtrengthen her ſelf abroad againſt the Spanrard, re- 
ceiv'd into the Order of the Garter Frederick King of Deumar ; and to inveſt 
him with it ſhe ſent over the famous Peregrine Bertie, whom the had lately made 
Lord Willoughby of Eresby in Lincolnſhire. In Scotland, to prevent the Duke 
of Guiſe's Deſigns in that Kingdom, who was thought touſe the Favourite Duke 
of Lenox's Aſhiſtance to turn the King of Scotland's Affections from the En- 
gliſs; William Reuthen, whom the King had lately made Karl of Gowry, with 
others, endeavour'd by all Methods to remove Lenox and the Earl of Arran from 
the King. Accordingly, while Lenox was perſuaded to go to Edinburgh from 
Perth, where at that Time the King reſided, and Arran was abſent upon a 
Journey, the Earls Gowry, Marre, Lindſey, and others, taking this Oppor- 
tunity, invited the King to the Caſtle of Reuthen, and there detain'd him a- Th King e 
gainſt his Will, and ſo terrify'd him that he durſt not ſtir abroad. They re- 8 TON” 
mov'd all his faithful Servants from him, threw Arran into Priſon, enforc'd © 
the King to call home the Earl of Angus, and to ſend away Lenox into France, 
who being a Man of a ſoft and gentle Diſpoſition, readily conſented to this 
Hardſhip for the King's Safety. RK not ſatisfy'd with all this, they further 
compell'd the timorous King to approve of this Continement in his Letters to 
Queen Elizabeth, and to declare an Aſſembly of the Eſtates ſummon'd by them 
to be juſt and legal. Yet they could by no Method induce Buchanan to approve 
of this Fact, who now with great Sorrow repented of many of his former Acti- 
ons, and ſhortly after dy'd; having been one of the chief Maſters to the young 
King, of great Abilities, a polite Pen, and an admirable Latiniſt and Poet. 
In the mean Time the moſt unfortunate Queen of Scotland daily bewail'd her 
own hard Fate, and the Diſtreſs of her Son King James; and now languiſhing 
with the Calamities of a long and hopeleſs Impriſonment, ſhe writ a ſolemn 
pathetick Letter to the Queen of England, in which ſhe largely enumerated the 
various Miſeries of her Life, ard among other things declar'd, That ſhe had The Queen 
harder Treatment than the vileſt Malefattors and Priſoners, who were allow d the Scots 
their Defence, and had their Accuſers Face to Face. Therefore ſhe conjur'd TOO 
her by the Croſs and Paſſion of Chriſt our Redeemer, that after ſo long lan- : 
guiſhing in Priſon, her Liberty might be reſtor'd upon reaſonable Conditions, 
that ſhe might refreſh her decay d Body, now ſuffering under much Weakneſs, 
and ſeveral Diſtempers, and wanting common Neceſſuries and Attendants. At 
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length the concludes in this manner, Recall your ſelf to your innate Tenderneſs 
and Lenity, oblige your ſelf to your ſelf, and as you are a Princeſs, ſoften 
your Spirit, and lay aſide all Diſpleaſure towards me a Princeſs ſo nearly re- 
lated to you in Blood, and ſo affettionate to you that theſe Matters bein 
compos'd between us, I may quietly depart this Life, and the Groans and Sighs 
A. D. of ms afflifted Soul may not aſcend up to God. Queen EHligabeth was ſtrangely 
. affected with this Letter, and ſent to her Robert Beal Clark of the Council, to 
„ expoſtulate with her concerning her querulous Letters, and jointly with the 
Reg. 2 Earl of Shrewsbury to treat of the ſetting her at Liberty, and to affociate her 
with her Son in the Government of Scotland. And indeed ſerious Conſultati- 
ons were held at the Council-Table about this Matter, where moſt were of O- 
pinion, That upon certain Conditions ſhe ſhould have her Liberty; but the 
Scorch of the Fugliſb Party fo violently oppos d it, that nothing was effected. 
Shortly after, King James ſent Colonel Wilkam Stuart and John Coltvil! 
to Queen Elizabeth, offering all manner of Reſpe& and Obſervance, and beg- 
ging her Advice for appeaſing the Commotions in Scotland, and alſo for his con- 
tracting of Mirriage. At which time News was brought, that the Duke of 
Lenox dy'd at Paris, and to the laſt Moment of his Life, had made ſolemn 
Profeſſion of the Proteſtant Religion; by which he confuted thoſe who had 
malicioully traduc'd him for a Papiſt. After whole Death, when thoſe who 
ſurpriz d the King were elevated with their own Projects, and concluded him 
rhe King of ſecure; he, tho ſcarce eighteen Years of Age, found Means to convey himſelf 
Scotland ba uddenly with a few Followers to the Caſtle of St. Anarews, to whom the 
Tie. Nobilit y immediately repair d, with an armed Force, apprehending ſome Dan- 
ger to his Perſon. Afterwards in civil Terms he advis'd ſome of his Surprizers 
to retire from the Court, for avoiding of Tumults, and promis'd them their 
Pardons, upon a full Submiſſion. But only Gowry ask'd Pardon, and ſubmit- 
ted, but with this Diſtinction, That he had not offended in Matter, but only 
in Form ; and then the King ſent for the Earl of Arran to the Court, and re- 
ſpected him as his beſt Friend, and imploy'd him to compoſe the Differences 
among the Nobility, and to purge the Kingdom and his own Court from all 
Civil Diſſenſions. 
walngham During this laudable Care of the State, Sir Francis Malſing ham came from the 
ſent rom Queen of England, to adviſe him not to be miſs. led by evil Counſellors to the 
F cre great Danger of both Kingdoms; and he found the King attended with the 
unn Advice, Flower of his Nobility, anda more promiſing Appearance of things in Scotland 
than he expected. At his Audience, he reminded the young King of what 
Queen Elizabeth, out of Tſocrates, in my Letters had formerly admoniſh'd 
him; That a Prince ought to be ſuch a Lover of Truth, that more Credit 
may be given to his Word, than to another's Oath ; and in many Words ad- 
vis'd him now in his Youth to be cautious of evil Counſellors, and to conti- 
nue always like himſelf. The King readily anſwer d, That he was an abſo- 
lute Prince, and would not have others to appoint him Counſellors,” of whom he 
did not approve ; but however he had long ſince devoted the Firſt-Fruits of his 
Amity to the Queen of England his dear Siſter, and did willmgly now make 
Offer of the ſame. Walſingham next deſir d him, © Not to impute the late Com- 
© motions in Scotland to Queen Elizabeth's Actions; ſhowing how beneticial 
*to him, and to both Kingdoms, Amity had 3 and would ſtill 
* remain, if not neglected; and that the ſame might be more effectually con- 
firm id, if the Feuds between the Nobility were laid aſleep by an Act of O li- 
vion in Parliament, and the Peers now remov'd from Court again recall d, 
« Religion inſpected, and a firm League concluded between both Kingdoms. 
The King made Anſwer, That he gladly would embrace Amity with Evgland, 
and that he would con ſtantly defend the Religion already eſtabliſh'd. Atter- 
wards the King lovingly difiniſs'd this great Man, tho he accounted him no true 
Friend to him, or his unfortunate Mother; and carefully viewing his — 
4 w 
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with an Underſtanding above his Years, propos'd and proferr d Reconciliation 

to thoſe who had ſurpriz'd and detain'd him, if within a limited Time they 

ask'd Pardon; in which they were ſo far from complying, that they enter'd 

into new Conſultations how to intercept him again. Upon which they 

were commanded within a ſet Time to leave the Kingdom; whereupon Several of the 
Marre, Glames, Paſlet, and ſome others, betook themſelves to Ireland ; Nob tans 
Boyde, Zeſter, Weems and Lochlevin, into the Netherlands, and Dunferme- 

lin into France The Earl of Angus was confind to his own Country; and 

only Gowry, forming new Contrivances, after the limited Time, ſtaid behind 

to his own Ruin. x 

About this time there happen'd a Conteſt, and thereupon a War, between 
the Emperor of Muſcouy and the King of Sueden, who apprehend- 
ing himſelf unable to encounter the powerful Emperor, ſent a Royal 
Embaſſie to Queen Elizabeth, begging her to intercede for him to the 
Emperor. The Queen immediately undertook the Work, and by her Am- The Steen 
baſſador brought the Muſcovite to a Peace upon honourable Conditions. Raten“ 
But this Emperor dying ſhortly after, and his Succeſſor Theodorus granting 
a free Trade to Merchants of all Nations into his Country, the Queeh 1m- 
portun'd him to admit of none but Erzghi;/h, and requir'd him to con- 
firm the Privileges which his Father had granted them. To which by way of 
Anſwer, he order'd a Free Trade for all the Exgliſß Subjects, ſaying, It was 
not fit that a ſmall Company ſhould hold a Monopoly, and all others be exclu- 
ded : But as for the Cuſtoms, he promis'd to take leſs by one Moity of that 
Company than of any other, becauſe they firſt open'd the Way for Trading 
into his Country. 

This Year prov'd mortal to ſeveral great Men; for firſt dy'd Thomas Ratclif, The Deaths of 
Earl of Suſſex, a Man of a noble Spirit, and great Fidelity to his Country : Ah, “ 
Next dy'd Henry IWriotheſly Earl of Southampton, one extreamly devoted tg 
the Romiſh Religion, and a great Favourer of the Queen of Scotland, which 
caus d both Queen Eligabeths Diſpleaſure, and his own Impriſonment. There 
dy'd alſo Sir Humphry Gilbert, who was caſt away at Sea, in his Return from 
the North Parts of America, whither he lately ſail'd with five Ships, in hopes 
of planting a Colony in that Part of the World. Laſtly there dy'd Edmund 
Gr:indall, who had near eight Years Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, a grave 
and pious Prelate, who ſtood highly in the Queen's Favour, 'till he was 
wrought out by the Artifices of Leiceſter, who hated him for diſallowing a 
Marriage between Julio an Italian Phyſician and another Man's Wife, which 
he had vehemently promoted. He was ſucceeded by Doctor ohn H/hitgift 
Biſhop of Worceſter, a very pious and learned Man, who finding that the Pu. Diſturbance: in 
ritans had made a great Diviſion in the Church, and that the Papiſts highly in-“ C. 
ſulted upon that Occaſion, and by that means drew many to their Party, this 
good Prelate to remove theſe Differences, and reſtore the Unity of the Church, 
propos'd three Articles to be ſubſcrib'd by the Miniſters. *© Firſt, That the 
© Queen had Supream Power over all Perſons born in her Dominions, and that 
no Foreign Prince or Prelate hath, or ought to have, any Power Civil or 
« Eccleſiaſtical within her Dominions. Secondly, That the Book of Common- 

Prayer, and that of Ordination, contain'd nothing contrary to the Word of 
God; and that all ſhould uſe that, and no other Form, either of Prayer or 
© Adminiſtration of the Sacraments. Thirdly, That they approv'd the Articles 
* of the Synod at London, publiſh'd in the Year 1562, and believ'd the ſame tobe 
* conſonant to God's Word. It is almoſt incredible to believe what Controver- 
ſies and Diſputes, what Hatred and opprobrious Speeches he ſuſtain'd from 
ſome Factious Miniſters, and what Troubles and Injuries hefufter'd from ſome 
Noblemen, who by promoting undeſerving Perſons caus'd Diſtractions in the 
Church, or by thirking after its Revenues, ſought to divide and deſtroy it. 


Nevertheleſs by his Conſtancy, Courage and Patience, he overcame all Difh- „ Whitgift 
Qqqqq 2 cultics, 


Management. 
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cultics, and at length reſtor'd the Church to Peace and Uniformity. At the 
ſame time, certain Popiſh Books written againſt the Queen, and Princes Ex- 
communicate, withdrew divers from their Allegiance, and ſo intoxicated one 
Somervill a Gentleman, that he went privately to the Court, and breathing 
out nothing but Deſtru&ion to the Proteſtants, ſet upon one or two with his 
drawn Sword, intending, as he confeſsd, to have murther'd the Queen. Here- 
upon, he with Edward Arden his Father-in-Law, Arden's Wife, their Daugh- 
ter, Samervills Wife, and Hall a Prieſt, were brought to the Bar, and all 
Troubles rm condemn d; Somervill as Principal, the reſt as Acceſſary. Three Days after 
0 Somervill was found ſtrangled in the Priſon; Arden was executed and quarter q, 
and the Women and Prieſt ſpar d. The miſerable End of this Gentleman, who 
was drawn in by the Artiſice of the Prieſt, and caſt by his Evidence, was ge- 
nerally imputed to the Malice of Leiceſter , becauſe he had often taken the Li- 
berty to call him Adulterer, and other ill Names he had too much deſerv'd. 

In Ireland, the famous Rebel Girald Fitz-Girald, the eleventh Earl of De/- 
mond of this Family, having by long abſconding eſcap'd the Enghſh, was now 
by a common Soldier found in a poor Cottage and ſlain; and his Head was ſent 
into England, and tixt upon London Bridge. He poſſeſs d large Territories, 
and had of his own Name and Race above five hundred Gentlemen at his Com- 
mand ; who almoſt all loſt their Lives within three Years Space, after they 
had been excited to Rebellion by certain Romiſh Prieſts, Of whom the chief 
was Nicholas Sanders an Enzliſhman, one of the greateſt Defamers of the Re- 
formation and the preſent Queen, who at the ſame time dyd of Famine, after 
a miſerable and unheard of Manner; being found with a Scrip fill'd with cer- 
tain Orations and Letters written to encourage the Rebels with Promiſes of 
large Rewards from the Pope and King of Spain. Upon the Rebels ill Succeſs, 
the Viſcount Baltinglas fled into Spain, where he miſerably pin'd away with 
Grief. He out of Zeal to the Romiſb Religion had lately taken up Arms with 
the Rebels; and writing a ſhort Letter to his Neighbour the loyal Earl of Or- 
mond, who deriv'd his Deſcent from a Siſter of the famous Thomas Becker, 
he us d theſe Words to perſuade him, Had not bleſſed Thomas of Canterbury 
dy'd for the Church of Rome, thou hadſt never been Earl of Ormond : For 
King Herry the Second, to expiate the Murther of Thomas Becket, had given 
large Poſſeſlions to his Anceſtors in Ormond. 
tui un Scot- In the Beginning of the following Spring, ſeveral of the Scots, together with 
land, Earl Gowry, again plotted to ſeize the King, pretending only a Care for Reli- 

gion, and to remove evil Counſellors from his Perſon ; but the King having 
Intelligence of their Deſigns, us d Means by Colonel Stuart, to have Gowry 
apprehended and impriſon d. Whereupon Marre, Glames, Angus, and other of the 
Confederates, late return'd into Scotland, fled into England, and begg d of the 

| Queen to commiſerate their Condition, who had incurr'd the King's Difpleafure, 

only for ſerving her and the Kingdom of England. On the other fide King James 

accus d them to the Queen of hainous Crimes, and requir'd to have them deliver'd 

into his Hands as Rebels; while ſome about him advis'd him to deal favourably 
with ſuch great Men, alledging, That Terror and Violence were weak and 
unſucceſsful Supports of Power. But Secretary Walſmgham, who really fa- 
vour'd theſe Men, ſent Letters with a Command, That they ſhould be ſafely 
admitted into Lindisferne, or the Holy Iſland; where Hunſdon being Go- 
vernor, and intirely in the Intereſt of the King of Scotland, reſiſted Walſing- 
hams Command, alledging that he could not ſatisfie the Secretary in this 
Point, unleſs he had the expreſs Commands of the Queen her ſelf. Here- 
upon there aroſe a Diſpute, whether a Secretary of State might not tranſact Bu- 
ſineſs of State, without ſpecial Commiſſion from his Prince. It is uncertain 


Sander“ 


how the Caſe was determin d, but we certainly find that theſe Men never came 


Earl Gowry there, tho' they had ſome Favour ſhown them in England. In the mean time 
beheaded. 


Earl Gowry was try d by his Peers at Sterling, where being accus'd of _ 
4. cts 


_ 
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Acts of Treaſon, tho he gave plauſible Anſwers to every Particular, yet he was 
found guilty, condemn'd, and beheaded. He was heard to make the common 
Regret which many great Men have done on the like Misfortunes, That if 
he had ſerv'd God as faithfully as he had done the King, he had not come to 
that End. 


u 


as IX. The unfortunate Queen of Scotland had now languiſh'd under a tedious A. D. 
, Impriſonment of about ſixteen Years, without fo much as once ſceing that 48 
#.tr. Queen from whom ſhe had implor'd Protection; all which Miſeries were but the nc 
2: Fore-runners of a more diſmal Tragedy, which at this time began terribly to Reg. 27. 
** threaten her. For new Projects were now form'd againſt Queen Elzzaberh in 
favour of this diſtreſs'd Princeſs, which only ſerv'd to fix and haſten her Ruin; 
in which Francis Throgmorton, eldeſt Son to a Juſtice of Peace in Cheſhire, 
became firſt ſuſpected, by reaſon of ſome intercepted Letters directed to her 
from him. Upon his Apprehenſion, the Lord Paget, and Charles Arundel New Project, 
a Courtier, privately fled into France, grievouſly complaining againſt Lei- 2 — 
ceſter and Walſingham, for alienating the Queen from them, and uſing ſuch Scots. 
profound Artifices, as ſcarce any Man was able to live in Safety. The Earls of 
Northumberland, and Arundel were contin'd to their Houſes, and the Counteſs 
of Arundel committed to Sir Thomas Shirby's Cuſtody 5 William Howard the 
Earl's Brother, and Henry Howard their Uncle, were examind about Letters 
from the Queen of Scotland, and many Stratagems were carry'd on, dangerous 
to ſome particular Perſons, but thought neceſſary for the Security of the Queen. 
And certainly now the Malice of the Papiſts broke out more violently againſt 
her Majeſty than ever before; for in printed Books they excited the Queen's 
own Servants to attempt the like upon her, that Judith did upon Holofernes. 
The Author of theſe Books could not be found; but the Suſpicion lay chiefly 
upon one Gregory Martin, formerly of Oxford; and Carter a Bookſeller, who | 
printed them, was executed. And whereas the Papiſts maliciouſly traduc'd the 
Queen for Cruelty, ſhe, defirous always to leave a glorious Name behind hers 
highly blam'd the Commiſſioners againſt the 1 as uſing Severitics injurious 
to her Honour. Inſomuch that they were forc'd to purge themſelves in a prin- 
ted Declaration, proteſting, That they queſtion'd no Man barely for his Re- 
© ligion, but only for dangerous Attempts againſt the Queen and Statez and 
© that Campian himſelf was never ſo rack'd, but that he was immediately able 
© to walk, and ſubſcribe his Confeſſion. But all this did not give the Queen +4, 9,1; 
Satisfaction, but ſhe commanded the Commiſſioners to forbear Tortures, and Clemency. 
the Judges other Puniſhments; and not long after, when no leſs than ſeventy 
Prieſts were taken, and ſome of them condemn'd, and the reſt in the ſame 
Danger, ſhe caus'd them all to be ſhipp'd off, and ſent out of England. 
At this time Mendoza, the turbulent Spaniſh Ambaiſador, was commanded 
to leave the Nation, for joining with Throgmorion in his Treaſon againſt the 
Queen: Whereupon Sir William Made was ſent to the King of Hain to ſatiſ- 
fie him how ill Mendoza had diſcharg'd the Office of an Ambaſſador in Eu- 
gland. The King being diſguſted, refus d him his Preſence, but in a flighting 
manner turn d him over to his Council; upon which Made with a juſt Indig- 
nation boldly affirmd, That it was a declar'd Cuſtom among Princes, tho in 
the Height of War, to give Audience to all Ambaſſadors, and return'd into 
England without being heard. The principal Matters charg'd upon Mendoza 
were learnt from Throgmorton's Confeſſion; for when he was in Danger of 
being apprehended, he ſent to Mendoza a Box of Writings; and when his 
Cheſts were ſearch'd, there were found two Cataloguesz in one the Names of 
the Ports of England, and in the other the Names of the Nobility and Gen- 
try of England that favour'd the Romiſh Religion. Theſe being produc'd in 
the Preſence of Throgmorton, he declard they were Counterfeit, and ſtood 
firmly upon the very Rack; but being brought a fecond Time to the Rack, he 
then 
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His Execution, 


New T _ 
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by the Queen 
of the Scots. 


. al. * in- 


An Aſſociati- 
on. 


Throgwor- then confeſsd all : That Morgan, by Letters out of France, had given him 
„Sehe © Information that the Catholick Princes had determin'd to invade England, 


and with the Afliſtance of the Duke of Guiſe, to free the Queen of Scotland; 
© and that nothing was now wanting but Mony and Aids in England: For the 
« procuring of which, Charles Paget, under the feign'd Name of Mope, was 
* {ent into Suſſex, where the Duke of Guiſe defign'd to land; and that he had 
«© imparted all this Matter to Mendoza, and intimated the Names of the Ports, 
and the Noblemen that ſhould aſſiſt. But being arraign'd at the Gui/d- Hall, 
he deny'd all this again, declaring, He only made that Confeſſion to prevent 
being rack'd a ſecond Time. Let being condemn'd to die, he flying to the 
Queen's Mercy, made almoſt the ſame Confeſſion a ſecond Time; and then 
being brought to the Gallows, he again went about to deny all that he had ſaid. 
So falſe is a Man's Mind to it ſelf, while it is divided between Hopes and Ter- 
rors, and lyes under the Burden of ſome hainous Guilt. 

The Matter did not end here; for Sir Milliam Wade being return'd from 
Spain, was now imploy'd to the Queen of Scotland concerning the Treaty be- 
gun two Years before: To whom the diſtreſs'd Queen ſincerely profeſs'd, 
© That ſhe had devoted her Service and her ſelf to the Queen of England, and 
© made ſolemn Promiſe, that if the former 24 might proceed, ſhe would 
© inediate with the King her Son to receive the Earl of Angus, and the other 
« Scotch Lords into Favour, and would command the Bilhop of Roſs and 
* Glaſco, her Agents in France, to have no further Concern with the Englih 
© Fugitives. Theſe Things were gladly heard by Queen Eligabeth, who there- 
upon ſent Beal to the Queen of Scotland, who jointly with the Earl of Shrew/- 
bury ſhould ſignifie to her, That if ſhe continu'd in the ſame Thoughts ſhe 
© had deliver d to Made, Sir Walter Mildmay ſhould come immediately to her, 
© and treat concerning her Liberty: But withal, ſhe commanded M:lamay and 
Beal carefully to ſound her, to diſcover all the Practices that were carrying on 
by the Duke of Guzſe, To what ſhe had ſpoken to Sir William Wade, the 
Scotch Queen gave a very cautious Anſwer; but to that concerning the Duke 
of Guiſe, ſhe plainly confeſs d; That being ſickly her ſelf, and weak of Bo- 
© dy, the had committed her ſelf, and her Son to the Protection of the Duke 
* of Guiſe, her dear Couſin, of whoſe Defigns ſhe knew nothing; nor if the 
did, would the diſcloſe them, unleſs ſhe might be ſure of her own Liberty. 
© Laſtly ſhe requeſted, That being a free and abſolute Prince, ſhe might not be 
© worle treated, than Queen Elizabeth her ſelf was when ſhe was a Subject, 
© and detain'd in Priſon by her Siſter. Theſe Particulars had a Hearing, but not 
the expected Effect, and the rather becauſe of a ſtrange Accident: For Creighton 
a Scotch Jeſuit, being, as he was ſailing from the Netherlands, taken by Dutch 
Pirats, had certain Papers which he tore and threw Over-Board, which by 
the Wind were blown back into the Veſſel, and brought to Sir Milliam Wade, 
who patching them together with much Labour and Art, diſcover'd by them 
ſome new Deſigns of the Pope, the King of Hain and the Guiſes, concerning 
the Invaſion of England. Whercupon, and upon divers other Rumors, the 
better to provide for the Security of the Queen, a great Number of her Sub- 
jets, of all Ranks and Conditions, having the Earl of Leiceſter at the Head of 
them, mutually bound themſelves to each other by their Oaths and Subſcripti- 
ons, to perſecute all ſuch to Death, who ſhould attempt any thing againſt the 
Queen: Which League of theirs they call'd The Aſſociation. 

This was a new Blow to the Queen of Scotland, who immediately apprehen- 
ded that this Aſſociation aim'd at her Deſtruction; therefore by her Secretary 
Narve, the propos d to the Queen and Council; That if ſhe might have her 


The Queen of Liberty granted, and be aſſur d of the Queen's Love, ſhe would comply in 
—4 —_ lab call Things, and enter into a ſtrict League and Amity with her; and paſling 


© by all Matters of Diſpleaſure, eſteem and honour her above all the Princes 
* of the Chriſtian World: And, ſaving the ancient League between Fran 
cortana, 
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«© Scotland, (he her ſelf would be comprehended in the Aociation, anda League 
© Defenſive, againſt all who ſhould endeavour to injure the Queen. Queen 
Elizabeth was highly pleas'd with this Submiſſion, and in all Probability did 
fully deſign to give her her Liberty ; but was prevented by the Clamors of ſome 
in England, and a far greater Number in Scotland, who exclaim'd, That Queen 
Elizabeth could be no longer in Safety, if Queen Mary was at Liberty: That 
both Kingdoms were intirely ruin d, 4 ſhe was allow'd any Share in the Go- 
vernment of Scotland; and that the Reform'd Religion lay a bleeding, if Va- 
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piſts were admitted within the Court Walls. Nor was this all; for the Scorch hat all in val 


Miniſters in their Pulpits, loaded their Queen with all manner of Calumnics, 
and moſt rudely ſlander d the King himſelf, and his Council. And being cited 
to appear before him, they refus d, declaring, That the Pulpits were exempt 
from all Regal Authority, and that Eccleſiaſtical Perſons were not to be cen- 
ſur'd by the Prince, but by their own Conſiſtory. Which was directly contra- 
ry to the Laws made this Year in the Scorch Parliament, By which the 
© King's Authority over all Perſons, whether Eccleſiaſtical or Secular, was 
confirmd; That the King and Council were Supream Judges in all Cauſes, 
© and whoever refus'd to be try'd by them, ſhould be guilty of High-Treaſon : 
© All Presbyterian and Lay Conventicles were forbidden, Parity of Clergy re- 
© mov'd, and the Authority of Biſhops reſtor d, whoſe Function the Presbyte- 
© ries had condemn'd as Wicked and Antichriſtian: And laſtly all Scurrilous 
© Libels againſt the King or his Mother were prohibited, of which ſome were 
© nam'd in the Act. 


At this time, upon the various Suggeſtions of her Adverſaries, the Srotch The Queen ef 


Queen was taken from the Earl of Shrewsbury, who had faithfully kept her 
for fifteen Years, and committed to the Cuſtody of Sir Amias Poulet, and 
Sir Drue Drury ; and that purpoſely, as ſome were perſuaded, to drive her in- 
to Snares and deſperate Attempts. 'I his gave her new Terrors, and now the 
became more importunate with the Pope and King of Hain, to haſten their 
Deſigns, whatever Miſchiefs befel her; which were like to be great indeed, if 
what ſome ſay be true, that Leiceſter ſent ſome Aſſaſſinates to murther her, but 
Drury deteſting the Villany, would not grant them Acceſs. And row intire- 
ly to alienate Queen Higabeth from her, it was ſtrongly infus'd into her, 


the Scots r#- 


That Allen for the Catholicks of the Clergy, Ingleſield for the Laity, and www pear: cen- 
the Biſhop of Roſs for the Queen of Scotland, with the Approbation of the cerning ver. | 


Pope and King of Hain, had mutually conſpir d to depoſe her, and to bar the 
King of Scotland from his Hereditary Right to England, and to marry the 
© Queen of the Scots to an Engliſh Nobleman of the Romiſb Religion, whom 
© the Enghiſp Catholicks ſhould chuſe King of England, and the Pope confirm 
the Election. All this was believ'd upon the Credit of Hart a Prieſt; but 
who was the Engliſh Nobleman, Walſingham inquir'd with all imaginable Di- 
ligence, but could never diſcover it. But the Suſpicion fell upon Henry 
Howard, the Duke of Norfolk's Brother who was unmarry*d, and in great 
Eſteem among the Romani/ts. 

In this Year the Traiterous Earl of Weſtmorland ended his Life obſcurely in 
2 miſerable Exile, being the laſt of his Family, which had formerly been fruit- 
ful in Nobility. In England dy'd Edmund Plouden, the famous common 
Lawyer : In France, dy'd the Duke of Anjou, of a Sickneſs contracted by 
Grief and Uneaſineſs; and in Holland dy'd William Prince of Orange, being 
treacherouſly ſhot with three Bullets by Balthazar a Burgundian. | 

In the midſt of theſe buſie Times a new Parliament was call'd, which firſt 
met on the twenty third Day of November 1584, and continu'd fitting for 
about three Months at two ſeveral Meetings, between which was one Adjourn- 


ment of about forty Days ſpace. In this Parliament, when a Bill was read Reg. Z. 

againſt the Jeſuits in the Houſe of Commons, William Parry a Welſhman, and The ſixth 

Voctor of the Law, ſingly ſtood up, and exclaim'd againſt it as a cruel and 2 ” 
bloody 1 Reign, 
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bloody Law; and his Reaſons being demanded, he ſtoutly reſus d, unleſs re- 
quird by the Lords of the Council. Upon which he was committed to the 
Gate-Houſez but upon his Submiſſion he was again receiv'd into the Houſe. 
Shortly after, he was accus'd by Edward Nevil, for holding ſecret Conſulta- 
tions about deſtroying the Queen; which at firſt he confidently deny d, but 
being confronted by Nevil, and ſent to the Tower, he voluntarily confeſs'd 
That the reading of Allen's Book againſt the Juſtice of Britain, in which he 
taught Princes Excommunicate for Hereſie might be depriv'd of Life, had put 
him upon the Attempt: And tho' he had often Opportuities to effect it, yet the 
bright Majeſty of the Queen's Preſence 2 aw'd and diſarmd him. He 
likewiſe in his Letters to the Queen, the Lord Burleigh and the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter, acknowledg'd his Crime, and crav'd Mercy. A few Days after he was 


Parry + Trial call'd to the Bar at Weſtminſter-Hall, where he confeſs d himſelf guilty, and 


and Execnit- 
1. 


1he Aſſociation 


ronfirm'd. 


Arundel ſent 
70 the Tower. 


Northumber - 
land bor. 


receivd Sentence of Condemnation; upon which Sentence he cry'd out, My 
Blood be amongſt you, and in a Fury cited the Queen to the Judgment - Seat of 
Heaven. Five Days after he was plac'd upon a Hurdle, and drawn through 
the City to Weſtminſter, where at the Gallows he made a vain boaſting of his 
Fidelity to the Queen, but not ſo much as in one Word commended himſelf to 
God; and in the great Palace-Yard at Weftminſter was executed as a Traitor. 
In this Parliament great Attempts were made by ſome to reſtrain the Epiſco- 
pal Juriſdiction, and diminiſh Eccleſiaſtical Power; but the Queen utterly re- 
jected ſuch Projects, as tending to the weakning of the eſtabliſh*'d Church, and 
the Supream Authority granted her in Eccleſiaſtical Matters. The Aſocia- 
tion formerly mention'd was univerſally approv'd, and Enacted in this Form; 
© That twenty four, or more of the Queen's Privy-Council, and Peers of the 
© Realm, ſhould be ſelected and authoriz'd under the great Seal of England, 
* To make Enquiry of all ſuch Perſons as ſhall attempt to invade the King- 
« dom, or raiſe Rebellion, or ſhall attempt any Evil againſt the Queen's Perſon, 
for whomſoever, and by whomſoever that lays Claim to theCrownof England; 
* and that Perſon for whom, or by whom they ſhall attempt any ſuch Thing, 
e ſhall be altogether incapable of the Crown, proſecuted to Death, &c. For 
the Security of the Queen's Majeſty, new Laws were alſo made againſt Jeſuits 
and Popiſh Prieſts, who ſhould ground any Deſigns upon the Bull of Pope Ps 
Quintus: In which ſome Caſes were made Treaſon, others Felony, and others 
a Premunire. Many other Laws being paſs'd, and Aids granted, the Queen 
with an obliging Speech, in which ſhe vindicated the Clergy of the Church of 
England, prorogu'd the Parliament upon the twenty ninth of March, and 
diflolv'd it the following Year. | 
The Laws againſt the Roman Catholicks prov'd a great Mortification to their 
Party, and had ſuch Effect upon Philip Earl of Arundel, the Duke of Nor- 
folk's eldeſt Son, whom the Queen had reſtor d to Blood, that he veſolv'd to 
travel into Foreign Countries : For having been once or twice cited before the 
Lords of the Council, and contin'd to his Houſe, after fix Months Liberty, 
he wrote a Letter to the Queen, © Recounting the fatal Misfortunes of his 
© Great-Grand-Father, Grand-Father, and Father, and declaring, That for the 
Service of God, and his Soul's Health, he deſign d to leave his Country, but 
© not his Loyal Affections towards her Majeſty. But as he was taking ſhip- 
ping, by the Treachery of his own Servants he was diſcover'd, apprehended, 
and committed to the Tower. In which fatal Place lay the Earl of Northum- 
berland, Brother to him who ſuffer d at Tork, a Man of great Vivacity and 
Bravery, who was made a Priſoner for his ſecret Contrivances with Throgmor- 
ton, the Lord Paget and the Guiſes, for invading England, and freeing the 
Queen of Scotland. Not long after, in the Month of June, he was found 
dead in his Bed, ſhot into the Body with three Bullets, in his right Breaſt, and 
the Door ſecur d on his Side. The Coroner's Inqueſt declar'd, he had murther d 
himſelf; and three Days after, the Lords meeting in the ay” + 
romley 
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Bromley, Lord Chancellor, declar'd this Fact of the Earl's, and then com— 
manded the Attorney-General to publiſh the Cauſe of his Impriſonment, and 
the Manner of his Death. Whercupon, Popham lirſt, and then Egerton the 

aeen's Sollicitor, in long Orations lay'd open all his Treaſons, and how for 
fear of his Family, he had laid violent Hands upon himſelf. 

And now the Queen knowing that the Seeds of theſe Treafons proceeded from 
abroad, ſhe ſought to ſtrengthen her ſelf by Foreign Alliances: And irſt to 
oblige the French King, whom the Year before ſhe had choſen into the Order 
of the Garter, ſhe ſent the Earl of Derby into France to inveſt him with the 
Robes and Ornaments, with great Pomp and Solemnity. And then nuter- The Queen's 
ſtanding that the Guiſes had engag'd in a dangerous League againſt the Pro- Ke 
teſtant Religion, the French King and her ſelf, the relolvd to enter into 
another with the Princes of Germany : And to this Purpole the ſent Sir Thomas 
Bodley to the King of Denmark, to the Elector Palatine of the AH“, to the 
Dukes of Saxony, Wittenberg, Bunmſwick and Lunenburgh, to the Marquect; 
of Brandenburgh, and the Lantgrave of Heſſe; and into Scotland, ihe ſent Sir 
Edward Wotton, to let the King underſtand how fincerely (he ſtood affected to 
him, and withal to perſuade him into a League of mutual Defence aud Ottence; 
and to recommend to him the King of Denmark's Daughter in Marriage. The 
King was very inclinable to the Subſtance of the League, but at preſent the 
Negotiation was interrupted by the Death of Francis Ruſſel, Sort to the Earl 
of Bedford, lain at a Meeting appointed to compoſe a Difference between the 
Borderers, by a ſudden Tumult of the Scots, but the Author of the Fact was 
unknown. The Eugliſb charg'd it upon the Earl of Arran, and the I ord 
Fernihurſt Governor of the Middle-Borders. Whereupon at the Queen's Coin- 
plaint, the Earl of Arran was contin'd, and Teruihurſt committed to Priton at 
Dundee, where he dy d; being a Man of great Valour and Reſolution, and one 
who was always firm to the Intereſt of the Qncen of Scotland. 

But Queen Eligabeth not thus fatisfy'd, by way of Contrivance gave leave 
to the Scotch Lords, the Hamiltons, Angus, Marre, Glames, aud other Lx- 
iles in England, to return ſecretly into Scotland, ſupplying them with Mony 
to ſuppreſs the Earl of Arran. For Maxwell, lately unde Earl of Bothwell, Ne Afairs in 
Baron Hlumes, and others in Scotland, had already promis d them their Aſli- Send: 
ſtance, even in the very Court; where by //otton's Policy, Sir Patrick Gray, 
Belenden the Juſtice-Clerk, and Maitland the Secretary, were purtiiaded to 
join againſt Arran. The Exile Lords, upon their firſt Entry imo Scorland, 
commanded all Perſons in the King's Name, to aid them for Conſervat ion of 
the Truth of the Goſpel, for freeing the King from corrupt Counſellors, and 
for maintaining of Amity with the Eugliſh; ſo that they were ſoon join'd with 
about eight thouſand Men. Ihe Earl of Arran hearing of this, haſten'd to 
the King, and accus'd Patrick Gray as Author of this Commotion; but while 
Arran was making Proviſion for the Defence of the Town, his Enemics were 
ready to ſcale the Walls: Upon which Arran being infornid, that they only 
aim'd at his Head, he ſecretly fled with one Servant, and the reſt retir'd to 
the King in the Caſtle; from whence the King ſent Gray to demand the Reaſon 
of their Coming; they anſwer'd, To ſubmit themſelves, and moſt humbly to kiſs 
the King's Hand. The King offer'd Reſtitution of all their Polleflions, if they 
return'd in Peace; but they defir'd to be admitted into his Prelence, which was 
granted upon theſe Conditions: © That they ſhould not attempt any Thing 
* againſt the King's Perſon, or thoſe he ſhould nominaic, nor make any Inno- 
© vations in the Government. They proteſted themſelves ready 70 ſacrifice their 
Lives for the King's Safety; and of any Innovations, they had nor ſo much 
as a Thought; only they requeſted to have their Adverſaries, and the Forts of 
the Kingdom, put mio their Hands. Aﬀter a Days Conſultation, they were , e. 
admitted into the King's Preſence; and iinmediately the Karl's of Montro/s, Charge in that 
Crawford and Rothes, Colonel Stuart, Downs, Arran's Brother, and others, N. 
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were deliver'd into their Hands: The Earl of Arran, who had fled into the 
Weſtern Iflands, was call d home; and themſelves were pardon'd, and pro- 
nounc d good Subjects. Hamilton was made Governor of Dunbritton, Humes 
of Edinburgh Caſtle, Angus of the Caſtle of Tontallon, Marre of Sterlin, and 
Glames Captain of the King's Guard. Upon this all Proſcriptions and 
Outlawries againſt all Perſons ſince the King's Inauguration, except ſome few by 
Name, were call'd in; and with an unanimous Conſent of all Parties, the 
Treaty of a League with the Queen of England was determin'd, and Com- 
miſſioners nominated for that Purpoſe. 


A great Com- In Ireland likewiſe was a great Commotion this Year; firſt the Burks, pro- 
motion in Ire vok d by the ſevere Government of Richard Bingham Governor of Connaught, 
_ rais'd a Rebellion; but this was ſoon ſuppreſs'd, for 7 homas Burk dy'd fight- 
ing, and his two Brothers were taken and executed. After this the Clan-Gib- 
bons, the Clan-Donels, and the Foyes, combin'd in great Numbers, and openly 
declar'd, That they would have one of the Burks to rule over them, or ſome 
other Lord out of Hain, and thereupon harraſs'd all the Country with Fire 
and Sword: And neither by the Perſuaſions of the Arch-Biſhop of Tuam, nor 
by the intreaties of the Earl of Clan-Riehard, would they be appcas'd, till 
John Bingham, the Governor's Brother, follow d them into the Woods, drove 
away tive thonſand Head of their Cattle, ſo that after forty Days, half ſtarv'd, 
they came forth and ſubmitted themſelves. But the Diſturbances did not end 
here; for now the Governor underſtood, That two thouſand Scotch Iſlanders 
were landed, and ready to break into Connaught; upon which he gather d his 
Men to give them baitel: But they flying into Bogs and Woods, he retreated 
with all the S19ns of Fear, till drawing them out into firm Ground, he 
with his whole Force ſet upon their increas'd Body, and kin'd to the 
Number of three thouſand Men; among whom were the two Sons of James 
Mac-Cone!, who had long diſturb'd theſe Parts, and the reſt of the Burks who 
Happily ended. were the Authors of this Rebellion. This was a famous Victory, for the Good 
of the preſent and future Times; for by this the Name of the MHac-Milliams, 
or principal Lord in Connaught was utterly extinct, and the inſolent Attempts 
of the Scorch Iſlanders abſolutely ſuppreſs'd. 
In the Netherlands at this Time the Confederate States were under great 
Difficulties; ſo that they held a ſolemn Conſultation, whether to fly for Pro- 
tect ion, to the French King, or the Queen of England. The French Am- 
baflador thew'd many Advantages, and gave many Reaſons, why they ſhould 
rather fly to the French King; the Enghz/h on the other Side urg'd as many Ar- 
The State: of guments why they ſhould addreſs themſelves to the Queen of England: But in 
oo „ Concluſion, they had tirſtRecourfe to the King of France, and afterwards being neg- 
the Queen. lected by him, to the Queen of England. Therefore in England it was nicely con- 
| ſulted anddebated, Whether it was coenient to protect them; in which the Coun- 
cil was divided: Some were of Opinion, That it was neceſſary to relieve them, 
for that the Saniard by conquering them, would greatly indanger the Kingdom 
* of England: Others again thought, They were to be accounted no better 
than Rebels to their lawful Soveraign, and therefore unworthy of Aſſiſtance. 
So that after a long debate upon the Matter, the Queen refus'd them her Pro- 
tection; Yet nevertheleſs to raiſe the Siege of Antwerp, then inveſted by the 
Prince of Parma, ſhe was willing to ſupply them with four thouſand Soldiers, 
provided the Town of Sluce, with all the Ordnance, were given into her 
Hands: But while this was diſcuſling, the City of Antwerp was forc'd to ſur- 
render to the Spaniard. This gave new Concern to the generous Queen, who 
more ſeriouſly conſidering the Conſequences, partly as fearing the Growth of 
the King of HHain's Power, and partly in Commiſeration of the diſtreſſed Con- 
dition of the Proteſtants, the at laſt refolv'd to undertake their Protection, and 
— 8 to ſupply them with tive thouſand Foot, and a thouſand Horſe, under a ſuffi- 
an. cient General, and to pay them during the War: Upon Condition on their 
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« Side, that by way of Pledge and Security for Repayment of all Charges, they 
«© ſhould deliver into her Poſſeſſion the Town of Fluſhing, and the Caſtle of 
« Ramekins, and the Iſle of Brill, with the City and two Forts. All which 
was concluded; and the Queen ſet forth a large Declaration to juſtitie her 
Actions. Thus the Heroick Queen openly undertook the Protect ion of the Ne- 
therlands, while all the Princes of Chriſtendom admir d at ſuch Female For- 
titude, which durſt provoke ſo puiſſant a Monarch: Inſomuch the King of 
Sweden ſaid, That Queen Elizabeth had now taken the Crown from her Head, 
and adventur'd it upon the doubtful Chance of War. 
The wiſe Queen knowing how much ſhe had incens'd the King of Spain, 
judg'd it beſt to turn his Anger to diſtant Regions; and thereupon ſent out 
Sir Francis Drake and Chriſtopher Carliſle, with a Fleet of twenty one Sail to- 
wards the Weſt-Indies, in which were two thouſand Volunteers and Mariners, 
Theſe firſt ſurpriz'd the Town of St. Fago, afterwards St. Domingo, where xe «- 
twenty five thouſand Crowns were _ them to ſpare the 'Town from burn- 827 te Spa- 
ing, and after that Cartagena, which they held ſeven Wecks, till the $pani- — 
ards redeem'd it for a hundred and ten thouſand Crowns. After this the Ca- 
lenture growing hot, and diminiſhing their Forces, they return'd towards Eu- 
gland, paſling by Virginia, a Colony that Sir Walter Raleigh had there planted, 
from whence Drake brought home with him Ralph Lane, who was the firſt 
that brought Tobacco into England, which the Indians took againſt Crudities 
in the Stomach. In this Expedition were loſt about ſeven hundred Men, who 
chiefly dy'd of Calentures ; and their Booty amounted to threeſcore thouſand 
Pounds Sterling, beſides two hundred and forty great Braſs and Iron Picces of 
Cannon. Theſe Things were tranſa&ed under the Torrid Zone in America ; 
when at the ſame time Captain Davis with two Ships, at the Expence of 
Willigm Sanderſon and other Citizens of London, found out a Way to the 
Eaſt-Indies, by the Northern Parts of America, under the Frigid Zone. 
During theſe Maritime Adventures, the Earl of Leiceſter, fired with Ambi- 
tion of Command and Glory, and fearing his many Enemies at home, obtain'd 
Liberty of the Queen to go over into Holland withthe Title of General of the The tarl of 
Queen of England's Auxiliary Forces, He was accompany'd with the young — gf tt 
Earl of Eſſex, the Lords Audley and North, Sir William Ruſſ#l, Sir Thomas Nathetunl., 
Shirley, Sir Arthur Baſſet, Sir Walter Waller, and Sir Gervaſe Clifton, belides 
five hundred Gentlemen. Landing at Fluſhing, he was firſt entertain'd by his 
Nephew Sir Philip Sidney the Governor, and after that by the Townsof Zea- 
land and Holland, after a moſt magnificent Manner: And coming to the A D 
Hague in January, the States by Patent committed to him the Command and 
abſolute Authority over the United Provinces, with the pompous Titles of d 
Governor and Captain General of Holland, Zealand, and the Confederate Pro- Reg. g. 
wvinces. So that now being attended with a noble Guard, call'd by all Men 
Tour Excellency, ſooth'd with Flatteries, and ſeated in the higheſt Degree of 
Honour, he begun ambitiouſly to aſſume the Port and Bchaviour of areal King. 
But Queen Elizabeth, who knew how to check the Exorbitancies of her great- 1 — do 
eſt Favourites, to allay his Aſpirings, poſitively wrote to him, That ſhe ad- virion. 
mir how a Man, whom ſhe had rais d out of the Duſt, ſhould ſo contemptu- 
ouſly violate her Commands; and therefore charg'd him upon his Allegiance, 
ſeriftly to obſerve the Injunttions ſhe ſent him by Heneage her Vice-Chamber- 
lain. In the other Letters ſhe expoſtulated with the States, That to her great 
Diſhonour, they had thrown upon the Earl of Leiceſter, her Subject, the ab- 


ſolute Command over the United Provinces, without her Privity, when ſhe 
had refus'd it her ſelf ; and therefore directed them r drveſt him of that ab- 
ſolute Authority, to whom ſhe had ſet ſuch Bounds, as he ſhould not paſs. 
The States return'd Anſwer, That they were heartily ſorry they ſhould incur 
her Diſpleaſure, by conferring ſuch Authority upon the Earl, without her 
Knowledge, but begg d her to conſider the Neceſſity of it; ſince to avoid Con- 
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fuſion, that Authority muſt be thrown upon ſome Perſon: Nor was there any 
thing ſhocking in the Mord Abſolute, ſince the Power and Government fill 
reſted upon the People. By theſe Letters, and Leiceſters artificial Submiſſion, 

the Queen was gradually appeas'd. 
The Earl of Leiceſter all this time receiv'd Contributions and Rewards from 
all Provinces, and made Martial Laws; and endeavouring likewiſe to raiſenew 
Cuſtoms upon Merchandize, he incurr'd great Diſlike among the common Peo- 
%, Ations in ple. His firſt Service was to relieve Grave, a Town in Brabant, which 
the Nether- Count Mansfield had beſieg d; to which Place he ſent Count Hohenlo a Ger- 
d=. man, and Norris General of the Engliſb Foot, but notwithſtanding all their 
good Service, the Town at length was taken; but Hemart the Governor, for 
his cowardly Submiſſion, loſt his Head. After this, the Prince of Parma 
march'd into Gelderland, and fate down before Venlo; where Skenk a Free. 
ſlander, and Roger Williams a Welſhman pertorm'd a great Exploit; yet that 
Town was alſo taken ſhortly after. But in the mean time, the Lord i. 
loughby, Governor of Bergen-op-Zome, cut off the Enemies Convoys, and 
ſeiz d their Proviſions z and Sir Philip Sidney, and Maurice Son to the Prince 
of Orange, upon a ſudden Attack bravely took Axel, a Town in Flanders. 
From Venlo, the valiant Prince of Parma march'd to Berke, garriſon d by 
twelve hundred Engliſh, under the Command of Colonel Morgan, and laid 
Siege to the Place; which the Earl of Leiceſter came to raiſe, but finding his 
Numbers too ſmall for the Attempt, by way of Diverſion he inveſted Dui/- 
burgh, which he took before the Prince of Parma could come to relieve 1t. 
And now the Prince of Parma, fearing leſt Zurphen ſhould be in Danger, 
commanded Proviſions to be ſent thither, which the Spantards carrying in a 
Fog, the Engliſh by chance met them, defeated a Troop of their Horſe, flew 
Hannibal Gonzaga, and ſeveral others. But in this Skirmiſh they loſt the 
The Death and Glory of the Engliſh Nation, Sir Philip Sidney, who having his Horſe ſlain 
_— 90 under him, and wounting another, was ſhot into the Thigh, and after twenty 
— po" five Days Torture he dy d in the Flower of his Age, uſing theſe laſt Words to 
his Attendants, Govern your Will and Affection by the Will and Word of your 
Creator; in me behold the Ind of this World and all its Vanities. He had all 
the admirable Qualifications and Accompliſhments, that could belong to a Man, 
a Soldier, a Schollar, a Gentleman and a Chriſtian: His Obſequies were mag- 
nificently ſolemniz d at St. Paul's Cathedral, James King ot Scotland made 
his Epitaph, and both the Univerſities diſplay d the utmoſt of their Wit and 

Parts in celebrating his Memory. 
After this the Karl of Leiceſter, full of Sorrow for his Nephew's Loſs, at- 
tack'd the Sconces near Zutphen, where ſetting upon a Fort he took it after a 
peculiar manner: For one Edward Stanley, catching hold of a Spaniard's 
Launce with which he had charg'd him, held it ſo faſt, that he was drawn up 
by that into the Fort; which ſo terrify'd the Haniards, that immediately 
they quitted it. The Earl Knighted Stanley for this Act, gave him forty 
Pounds in preſent Mony, and an annual Penſion of a hundred Marks during 
Life. And now the Seaſon being far advanc'd, Leiceſter would not lay a for- 
mal Siege to the Place, but thought it ſufficiently block'd up by the Garriſons 
in the Towns ſurrounding it. Therefore he return'd to the Hague, where 
Complaines A the States receiv'd him with great Complaints, That their Mony was not care- 
ganſt Leice- fully manag'd, that the Numbers of the Eng/tſh Supplies were not compleat, 
_ that Foreign Soldiers were levy'd without their Conſent, that the Privi- 
* leges of the United Provinces were diſregarded, and new Projects for Contri- 
« butions invented; for all which Miſchiefs, they requeſted him to provide 
« ſome preſent Remedy. And now deſigning for England, he gave a friendly 
Anſwer to theſe Complaints; but upon the very Day of his Departure, he firſt 
intruſted the Government of the Provinces to the Council of State, and at the 
very {ame Inſtant privately made another Act of Reſtriction, reſerving to * 
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ſelf the whole Authority over the Governors of Provinces, Cities and Forts; 

and beſides, took away the uſual Juriſdiction from the Council of the States, 

and Preſidents of the Provinces; and then ſail'd over into England upon the He retarns in- 
third Day of December. I 

At home the active Queen was very careful for the Preſervation of the Pro- ＋ 1 fin'd 

teſtant Religion; and ſhe caus'd the Earl of Arundel, who had been in a Pri- G,. 
ſon a whole Year, to be brought to the Star-Chamber, where being charg'd 

with harbouring of Prieſts, correſponding with Allen and Parſons the Jeſuit, 

and offering to leave the Kingdom without Licence, he was find ten thouſand 

Pounds, and condemn'd to Impriſonment during the Queen's Pleaſure. At the 

ſame Time the Queen ſupply'd the King of Navarre witha large Sum of Mo- 

ny; through whole Side the Gus/es endeavour'd to wound the Reform'd Re- 

ligion in Scotland. But her moſt intentive Care was how to unite England 

and Scotland in one intire Friendſhip: To which End the ſent Thomas Ran- 

dolph into Scotland, who making Propoſals to the King, concerning a League 

Offenſive and Defenfive, tho' the King at firſt requir'd ſome Additions, and the 

French Ambaſſador violently oppos'd the whole, yet at laſt he conſented to it. 

And in July following, there met at Berwick, Edward Harl of Rutland, 

William Lord Ewer, and Thomas Randolph for the Queen of England; and 
Francis Earl of Bothwell, Robert Lord Boyde, and Humes tor the King of 
Scotland. Here the Scotch miſs-liking the Word Offenſruve, the League was 4 League be- 
concluded under the Name of The League of ſtrict Amity, containing ſeveral pion ox up 
Articles; Firſt for the maintaining of the Reform'd Religion, and then other : 
ſuch Articles, as were uſual in the moſt friendly Alliances, 


_— X. We have hitherto ſeen the Queen of Scotland languiſhing under the 1 
%% Miſeries of eighteen Years myſterious Confinement; but now, when all Things 
Baker. * 4 "Mfr" a , . . 15 86. 
. ſeem d in a peaceable Condition, 1 new Accident occurr'd, which brought this 
” unfortunate Queen to the laſt Act of her fatal Tragedy; and this was the Diſ- Reg. 29. 
covery of a dangerous Conſpiracy againſt the Queen and Nation. The Begin- 
ning was from one John Savage, who by the Perſuaſion of Gifford, a Doctor 
of Divinity, and others, was induc'd to belicve, That it was a meritorious 
Work to take away the Lives of Princes Excommunicate, and thereupon vow'd 
to kill Queen Elizabeth, But to throw the Queen and Council into a State of 
Security, at ihe ſame Time they wrote a Book, cxhorting the Papiſts in Eng- 
land to attempt nothing againſt their Prince; and to uſe only the Chriſtian 
Weapons of Tears, Prayers, Watching and Faſting. About hit ſontide, one 
Ballard a Seminary Prieſt of Rheims, being acquainted with Savage's Vow, 
having treated in France with Mendoza and Charles Paget, about invad- 
ing England, came over in the Habit of a Soldier, and was by a feign'd 
Name call'd Captain Foſcu. Here he diſcover d the whole Deſign to one 
Anthony Babington, a hopeful young Gentleman of Derbyſhire, who by the Babington's 
Biſhop of G/aſco, the Scorch Queen's Ambaſſador in France, had been recom- . 
mended to her, as one worthy of her Affection; ſo that between that Queen 
and him, there often paſs'd Letters in unknown Characters. In a ſhort I ime, 
Babington by his Management had drawn into the Plot ſeveral other Gentle- 
men, zealous for the Romiſh Religion; as Edward Windſor, Brother to the 
Lord Windſor, Thomas Salisbury, of a good Family in Devonſhire, Charles 
Tilney one of the Queen's Penſioners, Chydzock Tichburn of Hampſhire, Ed. His Aſſociates. 
ward Abington Son to the Queen's Cofterer, Robert Gage of Surrey, Fohn 
Travers and John Charnocł of Lancaſhire, ohn Jones, Barnwel of a noble 
Family in Ireland, Henry Dunne, Clerk in the Firſt-Fruit Office, and Savage 
formerly mention'd. One Pollie alſo infinuated himſelf into their Company, 
a Man throughly acquainted with the Affairs of the Scorch Queen, who was 
thought daily to reveal all their Conſultations to Valſingham. To theſe Gen- 
demen Babington communicated his Affairs, but not all the Particulars to 
every 
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every one; to Ballard, Tichburn and Dunne, he ſhew'd the Letters that paſs'q 
between him and the Queen of Scotland; Tilney and the reſt were to be his 
Aſliſtants. The Conſpirators often met at Taverns, where they every Day con- 
ſulted Expedients, 25 drunk and feaſted highly, pleaſing themſelves with the 
Expectat ions of great Honours, and were arriv'd to ſuch an extream Vanity, 
that the Men appointed to be the Aſſaſſins, were pictur'd to the Life, and Ba- 
bingion in the midſt of them, with theſe Words, Quorſum hec alio properamti- 
bus. This Picture was ſaid to be privately ſhown to the Queen, who knew 
none of their Faces but BarnwelPs, who had been often in Court. It happen'd 
when the Queen was once walking abroad, ſhe eſpy'd this Barnwell, andturn- 
ing to Hatton, Captain of the Guard, ſaid, Am not I well guarded, that 
have not a Man in my Company that wears a Sword £ Thus much Barnwel! 
himſelf told the reſt of the Company, and ſhew'd how eafie it had been to have 
diſpatch'd her if the reſt had been preſent. 

This Plot did not continue long undiſcover'd, which was firſt done by the 
fore-mention'd Doctor G ford. This Perſon was a Gentleman of a good Fa- 
inily at CHellington in Staffordſhire, not far from Chartley, where the Scotch 
Queen was now kept Priſoner; and was lately ſent by the Engliſb Fugitives 
into France, under the ſeign'd Name of Luſon, to remind Savage of the Vow 
he had made, and to convey Letters between them and the Queen of Scotland. 
But being now troubled in Conſcience, corrupted with Mony, or terrify'd 
with Fear, he went privately to Valſingham, diſcover'd who he was, for 
what End, and by whom he was ſent into England. The ſubtle Walſmgham 
entertain'd him very courteouſly, and ſent him into Staffordſhire, to perform 
the Work he had undertaken: Here Gford with a few Pieces of Gold bribing 
the Brewer of the Houſe, where the Scotch Queen was lodg'd, ſo projected 
the Matter with him, that by a Hole in the Wall, uſually fll'd up with a looſe 
Stone, he ſhould give in and receive out Letters; all which by Meſſengers pur- 
poſely laid in the Way came directly to Haſſingham's Hands, who broke them 
open, and copy'd them out; and by the ſingular Skill of one Thomas Philips 
diſcover'd the Meaning of the private Characters, and by the nice Art of Ar- 
thur Gregory 1o curioully ſcald them, that no Man could imagine them to 
have been oper'd, and always ſent them to the Parties to whom they were ſu- 
perſcrib'd. In the like manner were the former Letters from the Queen of the 
Scots to Babington intercepted; as alſo other Letters written at the ſame Time 
to Mendoza the Spaniſb Ambaſſador, Charles Paget, the Arch-Biſhop of Gla- 
fſeow, Francis Englifield, and others. 

As ſoon as the Queen by theſe Letters underſtood what a dreadful Storm 
hung over her Head, both at home and abroad, ſhe commanded Ballard firſt to 
be apprehended, who was ſuddenly taken in Babington's Houſe, when he was 
ready for France. Hereupon Babington became toſs'd with a thouſand Uncer- 
taintics of an unreſolv'd Mind, and at laſt repair'd to Wal/mgham, with whom 
he had long been a Suitor, for a Licence to go into France, promiling to 
perform great Services in diſcovering the Practices of the Fugitives. WVal/ng- 
ham with ſubtle Promiſes drove the young Gentleman off from Day to Day; 
and at length perſuaded hun tolodge at his own Houſe at London for a ſmall Space 
till he could get his Licence ſeald, where they might have ſecret Intercourſe 
without Suſpicion. Thus far had Walſingham ſpun the Thread alone, with- 
out acquainting the reſt of the Queen's Council; and would have drawn it 
longer, but the 3 * would not permit it, Left, as ſhe ſaid, by not aVoid- 
ing Danger when ſhe might, ſhe ſhould rather ſeem to tempt, than to truſt Pro- 
vidence. Whereupon Walſ/mgham ſent a Note to his Man Scudamore, that he 
ſhould more ſtrictly obſerve Babington; which Note was deliver'd in ſuch a 
Manner, that Babington ſitting by a Table when Scudamore read it, overlook'd 
him, and read the fame. Hereupon ſuſpecting all was diſcover'd, the follow- 
ing Night, when he and Scudamore with two more of Malſing ham's — 
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had ſupp'd plentifully in a Tavern, he aroſe ſuddenly from the Board, and 
leaving his Cloak and Sword behind him, haſten'd in the Dark to Meſiminſter, 
where Gage chang d Cloaths with him, and immediately put on thoſe of Char- 
nocks; and then they withdrew themſelves into Sir 7 Wood near the 
City, whither alſo Barnwell and Dunne made their Retreat. In the mean 
Time they were proclaim'd Traitors all over England ; which drove them into 
Woods and private Receſſes: They ſhav'd Babingron's Head, and disfigur'd his 
natural Beauty with the Rind of green Wallnuts; and when they were half 
ſtarv'd, they repair'd to the Houſes of the Bellamies, near Harrow onthe Hill; 
where they were hid in Barns, and put in Country Habits. But notwith- Bebingron and 
ſtanding all their Shiftings, they were diſcover'd within ten Days, and brought - TY 0s 
to London, to the great Joy of the Citizens, who publickly expreſs'd their Sa- 
tis faction for the Safety of their heloved Queen. Ihe other Accomplices were 
ſoon after apprehended, moſt of them in the Suburbs of the City; Salrsbury 
and Travers in Cheſhire, and Jones in Wales, and Bellamy, who had har- 
bour'd them in his Houſe, after he knew they were proclaim'd Traitors, was 
likewiſe taken; only Mindſor was never found. Many Days were ſpent in 
their Examinations, whilſt they ruin'd each other by their Confeſſions, and 
diſcover'd the whole Truth of the Conſpiracy. 

All this buſie Time, the Queen of rund and her Servants were fo ſtrictly 
obſerv'd by Powler, that ſhe knew nothing of all theſe Tranſactions. As ſoon 
as the Conſpirators were apprehended, and in ſafe Cuſtody, Thomas George 
was ſent to acquaint her with the whole Affair; which he did not perform, 
till ſhe was mounted on Horſeback to ride a Hunting, and was not then per- 
mitted to return, but under a ſhew of Honour, was led about ro {cc the Houſes 
of the neighbouring Gentry. At the {ame Inſtant, Sir om Manners, Sir Had. The Scotch 
ward Aſton, Sir Richard Bagot, and William ade, \e1z'd upon Narve and Tann, ry 
Curle, the Scotch Queen's Secretaries, and the reſt of her Servants, and delive:'d pers * 
them to ſeparate Keepers and Places, that they might have no Diſcourle be- 
tween themſelves, nor with their Lady the Queen of Jroar/and. Next the 
broke open all Doors and Locks, and upon ſuch Desks and Boxes as had Papers 
in them, they ſet their Seals, and ſent them to the Queen : In which, before 
her Majeſty's Preſence, were found a great Number of Letters from Foreign 
Parts, likewiſe the Copies of Letters ſent to ſeveral Perſons, and at lcaſt ſixty |, 
Alphabets of private Characters; as alſo, Letters to her from ſome of the Eu- 
gliſb Nobility, containing great Profters of Love and Service: All which 
Queen Elizabeth diſſenibled in Silence, according to her uſual Motro, Video 
& Taceo, I ſee, and ſay nothing. Grfford, who had all this Time ſerv'd their 

urpoſe, was now ſent into France, as if he had been baniſh'd out of England : 
But before his Departure, he left an indented Paper with the French Ambaſla— 
dor in England, with Inſtructions, that he ſhould deliver no Letters from the 
Queen of the Scots or the Engliſb Fugitives, but to that Perſon who ſhould 
ſhow the Counter- part thercof; which Counter-part was privately ſent by him 
to Sir Francis Walſmgham. 

On the thirteenth of September ſeven of the Conſpirators were arraign'd, and 74, Trial and 
confeſs'd their Crime, viz. Ballard, Babington, Savage, Barnwell, Tichburn, Execution of 
Tilney and Abington ; and the other ſeven, two Days after, pleaded not guilty, , Ee. 

but were condemn d upon Trial: Only Pollie, tho he was privy to all Paſ- 
ſages, yet, becauſe he had diſcover'd many Things to Wal/ingham, was not 
call'd in Queſtion. Babington was executed with great Severity, and while he 
was cutting up, cry'dout, Parce mihi, Domine Feſu ! Savage broke the Rope, 
and was cut up alive without any Hanging; which two, with Ballard, Barn- 
well, Tichburn, Tilney and Abington, were exccuted with great Rigour, on 
the twentieth of Seprember, in St. Gzle's Fields. The next Day the other ſeven 
at the ſame Place were executed with more Mercy, the Queen deteſting the 
-utting them up alive, as had been done the Day before: Theſe were K rl 
unne, 
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Dunne, Jones, Charnock, Travers, and Gage, and with them Bellamy, who 
had conceal'd Babington after he was proclaim'd Traitor, whoſe Brother had 
The Queen of ſtrangled himfelf in Priſon. When theſe Men were executed, the Scorch 
the Scots ac. Queen's two Secretaries, Narve a Frenchman and Curle a Scotchman, were 
W mer examin'd concerning the Letters, the Coples of Letters, and private CharaQers 
' found in the Queen of the Scots Cloſet z and they under their own voluntary 
Subſcriptions acknowledg'd, that they were their own Hand-writings, dictated in 
French hy the Queen her ſelf, taken by Narve, turn d into Enghſh by Curle, 
and copy d out in ſecret Characters. Hereupon Sir Edward Wotton was ſent 
immediately into France, to lay before the King the whole Order of the Con- 
ſpiracy, and ſhew him the Copies of the Queen of the Scots Letters, confirm'd 
by the Teſtimony of ſeveral of the Enghſh Nobility; ſo that the French King 
might be ſenſible to what Dangers the Queen of England had been reduc'd by 
the Practices of Morgan, Paget, and others in France. 
Great Debates After the Puniſhment of inferior Perſons and Subjects, a grand Debate aroſe 
concerning ker. |,Qw they ſhould proceed againſt a crown'd Head, the Soveraign Queen of 
Scotland: as the was accounted by all her Friends; in which thoſc of the 
Council had various Sentiments. Some conceiv'd it was hard and improper to 
uſc any rigorous Courſe againſt her, but only to detain her in ſafe Cuftody; 
both becauſe ſhe was not the Author of the Conſpiracy, but only an Accellary, 
and becauſe ſhe was infirm, and not like to live long. Others, out of a pccu- 
liar Care of Religion, were of Opinion, that ſhe ſhould be arraign'd and exe- 
cuted according to Law; and Leiceſter, according to his Methods, advis'd to 
have her poiſon'd, and ſent a Divine to Walſingbam to prove it lawful, but he 
honourably proteſted againſt all ſuch Actions. Next there aroſe a Difference 
in Council, concerning what Law they were to uſc againſt her; whether the 
Statute of the twenty tifth of Edward the Third, © That pronounc'd all guilty 
of 1 reaſon who plotted the Deſtruction of the King, rais d Wars in his Do- 
* minions, or adher'd to his Enemies; or elſe by the twenty ſeventh of the pre- 
ſent Queen, enacted a Year before. At length it was carry'd by thoſe who 
thought the was rather to be try'd by this laſt Act, as being made for this very 
Purpoſe and Occaſior, and therefore to be put in Execution. Whereupon, 
4 cyand Com. above forty of the Nobility and chief Men of the Nation were authoriz'd b 
ſion to ty the Queen's ſpecial Commuillion, * To inquire by virtue of that Law, and pals 
. © Sentence againſt all ſuch as rais'd Rebellion, invaded the Kingdom, or at- 
* tempted any Violence againſt the Queen: All which ſolemn Commiſlion 
was _—_— for to hear and determine the famous Cauſe of the Queen of 
Scotland. 


The Commigi- | Accordingly theſe great Commiſſioners, with many Lawyers and Atten- 
— Bak dants, upon the eleventh Day of October, repair d to Fotheringay Caſtle in 
Northamptonſhire, where the Scotch Queen was then detain'd Priſoner. The 

next Day they fent to her Sir Walter Mildmay, Powlet, and Edward Barker 

a publick Notary, who deliver'd her the Queen's Letters; which ſhe receiv'd 

with a compos'd and majeſtick Countenance, and anſwer d to this Effect, That 

it was very ſurpriſing, that the Queen ſhould lay her Commands upon her, to 

ſubmit to a Trial, as tho ſhe were a Subject, when ſhe was a Queen, no leſs 

abſolute than her ſelf ; therefore ſhe would never att any thing prejudicial to 

Perſons of her Dignity, nor to her Son the King of Scotland. The next Day 

ſome Deputies from the Commiſlioners came to her, with Perſons learned in 

the Civil and Canon Law, to demonſtrate to her, That neither her Impri- 

« ſonment, nor her Royal Prerogative, could exempt her from anſwering in the 

King dom of England, and therefore advis'd her to hear what would be ob- 

© jected againſt her: Otherwiſe they threaten'd, That by the Authority of ihe 

* Law, they could and muſt proceed againſt her, tho ſhe was abſent. 10 

*edemes their which the anſwer'd, That ſhe was no Subject, and would die 4 72 
eber eie Deaths before ſhe would ac knouledge her ſelf to be one; by which ſhe ſhould 
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both injure the Majeſty of Princes, and ſubjett her ſelf to the Laws, and 
even to the Religion of England. Nevertheleſs, ſhe was ready to anſwer in 
a full and free Parliament; but as for this Aſſumbly, it was, as ſhe percein'd, 
contriv'd againſt her, to give ſome Colour to a legal Proceeding ; but ſhe dei 
them to examine their Conſciences, and remember, That the Theatre of the 
whole World was larger than the Kingdom of England. After ſeveral Mef- 
ſages and perſonal Conferences, Hatton the Vice-Chamberlain deliver'd him- 
ſelf after this plauſible manner; Madam, you are accus'd, but not condemn'd : 
Ton ſay you are 4 Quern, be it ſo; the Royal Dignity is not exempted from 
anſwering, either by the Civil or Canon Laws, nor by the Laws of Nations 
and Nature: If you are Innocent, you injure your Reputation m declining a 
Trial : Tou proteſt your ſelf Innocent z the Queen fears to the contrary with 
the deepeſt | cs and Afﬀtiftion. To examine your Innocency are theſe ho- 
nourable, prudent and upright Commiſſioners appointed, who will all rejoice to 
find you guiltleſs. The Queen her ſelf will be tranſported with Joy, who af- 
firm'd to me at my Departure, That ſhe never met with a greater Affliction, 
than to find you charg'd with ſuch a Crime. WWherefore, laying aſide the boot - 
leſs Claims of Royal Dignity, which now can be of no uſe to you, appear in 
Fudement, and diſplay your Innocence ; leſt by avoiding Trial, you draw upon 
your ſelf a Suſpicion, and ſtain your Reputation with an indelable Aſþrrſion, 
This Speech, with ſome others, had ſuch Influence upon her, that at laſt with Yer at tft fal. 
great ReluQancy ſhe ſubmitted to a Trial. : ee 

Upon this the Commiſſioners aſſembled themſelves in the Preſence- Chamber, 
where at the upper End was plac'd a Chair and Canopy of State for the Queen 
of England; and over-againſt that, below and at ſome diſtance, ſtood a Chair 
for the Queen of Scotland. By the Walls on both ſides were plac'd Benches, 74, rormaliry 
upon which, on the one fide ſate the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Treaſurer, of the Proceed- 
the Earls of Oxford, Kent, Darby, Worceſter, Rutland, Cumberland, Mar- i. 
wick, Pembroke and Lincoln, and Viſcount Montague ; on the other fide the 
Lords Abergavenny, Zouch, Morley, Stafford, Gray, Lumley, Stourton, 
Sandes, Wentworth, Mordant, St. Fokhn, Compton and Cheiney. Nigh theſe 
ſate the Knights of the Privy-Council, Sir James Crofts, Sir Chriſtopher Hat- 
ton, Sir Francis Walſingham, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Malter Mildmay, and 
Sir Amias Poulet. Right before the Earls ſate the two Chief Juſtices, and the 
Lord Chief Baron; on the other ſide the two Barons, and the other Judges, 
with Dale and Ford, Doctors of the Civil Law; and at a Table in the midſt, 
Popham the Queen's 8 Egerton her Sollicitor, Gawdy her 
Serjeant at Law, the Clerk of the Crown, and two Publick Notaries. Wich 
this Formality, and to this remarkable Aſſembly, the Queen of Scotland pres The Queen ap- 
ſented her ſelf with all Majeſty and Decency; and being plac'd in her Seat. anc 8 wh 
Silence proclaim'd, Bromley Lord Chancellor declar'd to her, That the Queen 
of England had appointed theſe Commiſſioners, to hear what ſhe could an(wer 
to the Crimes laid to her Charge ; aſſuring her, That nothing could cauſe more 
real Foy to the Queen, than to hear that ſhe had prov'd her ſelf Innocent. 
Upon this, ſhe riſing up ſaid, That tho', as an abſelute Princeſs, ſhe could not 
be compell d to appear before theſe Commiſſioners, yet to manifeſt her Innocency, 
ſhe did condeſcend to appear. Then Serjeant Gawd) open d every Specialty of 
the Law lately made, againſt which ſhe had taken Exceptions; and ſhew'd at 
large by Babingtons Confeſſion, by Letters paſs'd between them, by the Con- 
feſſions of Ballard and Savage, by the Confeſſions of her Secretaries Narve 
and Curle, That ſhe was privy to their Conſpiracies and conſented to the In- 
vaſion of England, and the Deſtruction of the Queen. She readily and acutely 
anſwer'd to all Particulars, tho' very numerous, and alledg'd, That Letters 
might be counterfeited, her Secretaries might be corrupted, and her condemn'd 
Accuſers, in hopes of Life, might be induc'd to confeſs more than the Truth; 
and in this ſhe peremptorily inſiſted, That ſhe never conſented to any At- 
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« tempts againſt the Queen's Perſon, and whatever ſhe had done was to free 
© her ſelf from the Miſeries of a long and unjuſt Impriſonment. After many 
other Charges by the Commiſſioners, and as many Replies, which ſhe made 
with no leſs modeſt Behaviour than Preſence of Mind, ſhe in Concluſion re- 
queſted, * That ſhe might be heard in a full Parliament, or before the Queen 
* her ſelf, and her Council. | 
After this the Court was adjourn'd 'till the twenty fifth of October to the 
Star- Chamber at Weſtminſter, where the Commiſſioners met; and after Narve 
and Curie had upon Oath Viva Voce, voluntarily avow'd, aftirm'd and juſti- 
fy'd, all the ſeveral Letters, and Copies of Letters before produc'd, to be true 
and rea!, Sentence was pronounc'd againſt the Queen of Scotland, contirm'd 
under the Seals and Subſcriptions of the Commiſſioners, and the Reaſon for it 
Sentence recorded to this Effect, That ſince the firſt Day of June, in the twenty ſeventh 
yay fd Reign, divers Matters had been compos'd and imagin'd within the 
Realm of England, by Anthony Babington and others, with the Privity 
© of the ſaid Mary, pretending a Title to the Crown of England, tending to 
the Hurt, Death and Deſtruction of the ſaid Lady the Queen of England. 
And alſo the aforeſaid Mary had alſo her ſelf compos'd and imagin'd divers 
Matters tending to the Hurt, Death and Deſtruction of the Queen of Ex- 
gland, contrary to a Statute ſpecify'd in the foreſaid Commiſſion. This Sentence, 
which depended chiefly upon the Credit of the Scorch Queen's two Secretaries, 
occaſion d varicty of Diſcourſe and Cenſure; while ſome thought them Perſons 
worthy of Bcliet, and others of no Credit in this Matter. However the ſame 
Day a Declaration was publiſh'd by the Commiſſioners and the Judges of the 
Land, I hat the ſaid Sentence did not prejudice Fames King of Scotland, in 
* his Title or Honour; but that he was 1n the ſame Place, Degree and Right, 
© as if the ſaid Sentence had never been pronounc'd. | 
| The foxth Tarlis A few Days after, upon the twenty ninth of October, a new Parliament met 
l., at Weſtminſter, which was begun by Authority from the Queen, deriv'd to the 
| Arch-Bithop of Canterbury, the Lord Treaſurer, and the Earl of Darby; and 
that not without former Precedents. At this Parliament the Proſcriptions of 
the Lord Paget, Charles Paget, Sir Francis Inglefield, Francis Throgmorton, 
Anthony Babington, and the reſt of the late Conſpirators, were cortirm'd, and 
their Goods and Poſſeſſions adjudg'd Confiſcate. The Eſtates of the Realm, 
having by their Votes approv'd and confirm d the Sentence given againſt the 
Queen of Scotland, unanimouſly preſented a Petition to the Queen by the Hand 
T-4y petition of the Lord Chancellor; in which they earneſtly beſought her, © That for the 
_— Preſervation of Chriſt's true Religion, the Quiet and Security of the Realm, 
* the Preſervation of her Majeſty's Perſon, and the Safety of themſelves and 
their Poſterity, the Sentence given againſt Mary Queen of Scotland according 
© to Law might be publiſh'd. The more to induce her, they call'd to her Re- 
membrance the terrible Examples of God's Vengeance upon King Saul for ſpa- 
ring of Agag, and upon Ahab for ſparing the Life of Benbadad The 2 25 
with great Majeſty both of Elocution and Countenance, anſwer d to this Effect, 
Her Anſwer. © That ſhe acknowledg'd God's miraculous Preſervation of her, and ſhe rejoic d 
© that after twenty eight Years Poſſeſſion of the Throne, ſhe found the Love 
* of her People the ſame, if not greater than ever, which if ſhe once loſt, ſhe 
* might be ſaid to breath, but not to live. And tho' her Life had been dan- 
* geronfly {truck at, yet ſhe proteſted that nothing ſo ſenſibly griev'd her as 
* that one of the ſame Sex and Quality, and of the ſame Race and Blood, ſhould 
„fall into ſuch a Miſdemeanor. Therefore if her own Life alone depended 
* upon it, and not the Safety and Welfare of her dear People, ſhe would wil- 
© lingly pardon her, and if England might by her Death obtain a more flou- 
* riſhing Condition, and a better Prince, ſhe would gladly lay down her own 
* Life; but for her People's ſakes ſhe only defir'd to live. After this ſhe pro- 
* ceeded to tell them a Secret, That lately with her own Eyes ſhe had * 
9 at 
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© Oath wherein ſome bound themſelves to kill her within a Month. Let after 
« all, ſhe deſir'd ſome Space to conſider and weigh a Matter of ſo great Nicety 
and Importance, conchiding, That whatever the beſt of SubjetFs might ex- 
© pet4 from the beſt of Princes; that they might always expett to receive from her. 

Twelve Days after, having often revolv'd the Matter in her Mind, di- She i under 
ſtracted with doubtful Thoughts and Cares, and in great Conflicts how to pro- 2% Cel, 
ceed in ſo difficult an Affair, ſhe ſent Meſſengers to both Houſes of Parliaͤ« © 
ment, Deſiring them again to conſider of this important Cauſe, and find out à 
© more grateful Ruling, by which both the Queen of Scotland's Life might 
© be ſpar'd, and her, own Security 8 After long and ſerious Debates, 
judging that both the Welfare and Detriment of their Queen concern d all the 
Subjects, they unanimoufly concurr'd in their former Opinion, declaring, 

c That the Queen's Life could not be in Safety, while the other Queen liv'd; 

© unleſs the other repented and acknowledg'd her Crimes, or were kept in ſtrict 
* Cuſtody, or bound by Oaths and Obligations, or gave Hoſtages, or laſtly de- 

© parted the Kingdom; And ſince none of theſe would probably be Reinedies, it 

© remain'd that only her Death could be the Nation's Security : Repentance in 

© her was little to be expected, who would nat own her ſelf guilty ; cloſe Im- 

© priſonment, Obligations, Oaths and Hoſtages, would all vaniſh, if the Queen 

© of England once loſt her Life; and if ſhe departed the Kingdom, ſhe would 

© ſoon find Means to Invade it. Theſe Reaſons were urg d to the gentle Queen The Parlia+ 
by the Lord Chancellor and Puctering Speaker of the Houſe of Commons; and 9 ue her 
ſhe being harraſs'd with various Thoughts and melancholy Apprehenſions, pro- 
teſted, That her moſt earneſt Deſire had been, That for her Pcople's Security, | 
and her own Safety, ſome other Expedient might have been invented, than | 
* what they had propos'd; but ſince it was now evident, that her own Safety, 

* without the other's Deſtruction, was altogether precarious, ſhe was 1 

affected with inward Sorrow; That ſhe, who had pardon d fo many Rebels, 

and by Connivance or Silence had neglected ſo many Treaſone, thould be 

«© compell'd at length to exerciſe Cruelty againſt a near Kinſwoman and a Queen. 

Therefore conſidering the great Conflicts in her Breaſt, the defir'd them 70 

© accept of an Anſwer without an Anſwer ; concluding her Speech in theſe Her uncertain 
Words: IF 1 ſhould ſay I will not anſwer your Deſires, I might perhaps ſay Ae. 

more than 1 intend; and if I ſhould ſay I will doit, I might plunge my ſelf 

© znto as great Inconventences as you endeavour to prevent; which 1 am con- 

« fident your Wiſdoms will not deſire, when you conſider the Circumſtances of 

Place, Time, and the Manners and Conditions of Mankind. After this the 

Parliament broke up for a few Days. 

About the ſame Time the Lord Buckhurſt and Beal were ſent to the Queen 
of Scotland to inform her, * That Sentence was pronounc'd againſt her, and Nef. 
« confirm'd by Authority of Parliament as juſt and lawful, and that the Execu- given 10 the 
« tion of it was inſtantly defir'd by the States of the Realm, out of due Regard > of the 
© to Juſtice, Security, and Neceſlity; and therefore they perſuaded her, 'I'hat * ; 
© before her Death ſhe would acknowledge her Offences againſt God and the 
© Queen, For if ſbe liv'd, the eſtabliſp d Religion in England could not ſubſiſt. 

At this ſhe ſeem'd to triumph with more than uſual Joy, thanking God, and 
congratulating her own Felicity, That ſhe ſhould be accounted an Inſtrument 
for the Re-eſtabliſhing Religion in this Iſland; and earneſtly requeſted, That 
ſhe might have a Catholick Prieſt allow'd her to direct her Conſcience; and ad- 
miniſter the Sacraments to her: A Biſhop and a Dean being recommended to 
her for that purpoſe, ſhe utterly rejected both, and ſeverely retorted upon the 
Engliſh Nation, That they were accuſtomed to put their Kings to Death, no 
Wonder therefore if they exercis'd their Cruelty upon her who was of the ſame 
Blood. At the earneſt Deſire of ſome Courtiers, in December the Sentence 
againſt her was firſt proclaim'd in London, and then throughout all the King- 
dom; in which Proclamation the Queen ſolemnly a © That this Pro- 
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Sentence a- * mulgation of the Sentence was extorted from her againſt her own Inclina- 
£4. ber #5" tions, by the Importunity of the whole Body of the Kingdom. The Scorch 
Queen being inform'd of this, ſeem d no ways dejected; but writing to Queen 
Elizabeth, without any Interceſſion for her Life, in the moſt R Terms 
„ hey begg d of her, That ſhe might be oblig d to her, and none elſe; for three par- 
— uy =" * ticular Favours: Firſt, That when her Adverſaries had ſatiated themſelves 
* with her innocent Blood, her Body oy be convey d into ſome Catholick 
© Land for its Burial, particularly into France, where her Mother flept un- 
« diſturb'd; for in Scotland the Tombs of her Anceſtors were violated, and the 
Churches prophan'd; and in Eng/and, where lay both their common Progeni- 
tors, all Catholick Rites would be deny d her: So might her Body at laſt reſt 
© in Peace, which while it was join d with the Soul, could never find Reſt or 
Quiet. Secondly, That ſhe might be put to Death in private, without her 
Knowledge, but in the Sight of her Servants and others, who might give Teſti. 
'* miony of her Behaviour, and prevent all Aſperſions of her Memory, And 
© Thirdly, That her Servants might freely and FRET depart whether the 
* pleas'd, and enjoy thoſe Legacies which ſhe had bequeath'd them by her Will 
© and Teſtament. But whether this Letter ever came to Queen Elizabeth's 
Hands, is uncertain. 
The Condemnation of the Queen of Scotland became the Subject of every 
Mouth and Tongue in the Nation, which caus d vaſt Variety of Opinions and 
Cenſurcs; and as the Thing was ſtrange and ſurpriſing, it ſoon ſpread to diſtant 
Nations, and Interceflions arriv'd from many Countries; and firſt from Scot- 
Great Inter. land, where King James labour d daily to ſave her Life, and omitted nothing 
2 that became a pious Son, and a prudent King. But the Scots were at this 
%%,“ Time torn by inteſtine Factions, and more at that Time favour d the Reign- 
ing than the Captive Queenz inſomuch that ſome of them ſecretly ſollicited 
Queen E!;zabeth by Letters to haſten her Execution, which had been deferr'd 
above two Months, ſince Sentence was firſt paſs'd. The King of Scotland's 
Agents were daily interceeding, and all Arguments were us d that might per- 
ſuade her Reaſon, or move her Pity : To which he anſwer d, That foe was un- 
meaſurably ſorry that no Means could be found to ſave the Life of their 
Queen, and to ſecure her own. But afterwards, when 2 began to mix Threat- 
nings with their Intreaties, ſhe with ſome Warmth ſaid, Tell your King what 
I have done for him, to keep the. Crown on his Head ſince. he was born, and 
that for my Part, I deſign to keep the League between us; which if he break, 
it ſhall be a double Fault. Sir Robert Meluil, finding her in a Paſſion, re- 
ueſted for eight Days Reſpite of Execution; to whom ſhe reply d, Not an 
9 — The Fench King alſo became an Interceſſor for the unfortunate Queen, 
_ by his extraordinary Ambaſlador propos d ſome Expedients, but to no 
Effect. 
FR And now when the Neceſlities of the State, and the grand Stream of the 
Nation, ſeem'd to obſtruct and over ;- bear all Means for Clemency and Pity, the 
1587. French Ambaſſador L' Aubeſpin fell from Arguments to Actions, and thought 
Reg. 2. no way ſo effectual for ſaving the. Life of one Queen, as taking away that of 
s the other; and thereupon he tirſt dealt ſecretly with William Stafford, a young 
-gainſs Queen Gentleman, prone to ambitious Expectations, whoſe Mother was of the Bed- 
Elizavetn- Chamber to the Queen, and his Brother at this Time Lieger Ambaſſador in 
France; and afterwards proceeded more openly with Trappe his Secretary, to 
murther Queen Elixabeth. This Stafford, tho not daring enough to act ſuch 
a Villany himſelf, yet recommended one - Moody to him, - a reſolute and deſpe- 
rate Man, who for Mony would certainly effect it. Upon this Szaford brought 
Trappe to Moody, who was then in the Common Jail, and upon Trappe's 
Offers undertook the Attempt: But then the Conſultation was, by what 
Means it ſhould be effected. Moody propos d Poiſon, or elſe to lay a Bag of 
Gunpowder me the Queen's Bed, and ſuddenly tire it; but ZTrappe _— 
0 
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of neither of theſe Methods, but choſe rather to have it done, as the bold 
Perſon did who ſhot the Prince of Orange. But while they were thus con- 
ſulting about the Means of performing the Infernal Exploit, Srafford diſco- 
verd all to the Lords of the Council: Whereupon Trappe, who was ready for 1 is diſcover'd. 
France, was ſuddenly apprehended, and upon Examination confeſs d the whole 
Plot. This alſo caus'd the Ambaſſador to be ſent for to Cecil. Hlouſe, on the 
twelfth Day of January; where by the Queen's Appointment he was met by 
the Lord Burleigh, the Earl of Leiceſter, Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, and Davi- 
ſon, one of the Secretaries; who acquainted the Ambaſſador with every Varti- 
cular that Stafford, Moody and Trappe his prin Dm confeſs d. As ſoon 
as Stafford was brought forth, and began to ſpeak, the Ambaſſador interrupted a 
him, and with Reproaches and Aſſeverations declar d, that Stafford had tir(t | 
propos'd it to him; when Stafford falling upon his Knees, made fearful Im- 
precations, that the Ambaſſador firſt propos d it himſelf. After Srafford had 
withdrawn, Burleigh gently pn tl the Ambaſſador for being. conſcious or 
acceſſary to ſo vile a Fact; to which he immediately reply d, That if he had 
known of any ſuch thing, yet being an Ambaſſador, he ought to give no No- 
tice of it but to his own King. After much Reaſoning, Burleigh admoniſh'd 
him to beware how he offended hereafier in this Kind, and provoke the Cle- 
mency of a Queen, who knew how t0 7 an ill Ambaſſador; and that he 
was not arquitied from the Guilt, tho“ the Queen might at this Time ſpare 
his Puniſhment. | | 
Upon this new Conſpiracy, the Scorch Queen's Enemies rais d many Terrors 
in Queen £/izabeth's Mind, forming Reports, © That the Spaniſh Fleet was 
< arriv'd at Milford Haven; that the Score had made an Irruption into En- 
« g/and ; that the Duke of Guiſe with a numerous Army was landed in Suſſex, 
that the Queen of the Scots was eſcap'd out of Priſon, and had rais'd an Ar- 
my; that the Northern Parts were up in Rebellion, with other ſuch formi- 
dable Relations. With ſuch terrifying Arguments as theſe, they ſo gain d uten Eliza- 
upon the * wavering and perplexed Mind, that ſhe ſign d a Warrant for b& fg 4 
utting the Sentence of Death in Execution; and one of the Perſons that puſh'd i, 7.1. 
| $60 upon this Extremity, was ſaid to be Patrick Gray, a Perſon ſent by the of the een 
King of Scotland to diſſuade her from it, yet he was frequently uſing this 6 
reſſion, Mortua non mordet, The Dead never bite. The . not with- 
Randin „began to weigh with her ſelf, Whether it was really better to free 
her ſelf from her, or elſe to ſpare her Liſe; and many remarkable Reaſons 
offer'd themſelves on both Sides; but thoſe for ſparing of her were generally 
Speculative, while thoſe for deſtroying her were Practical, and enforc'd by 
eat Numbers. The Courtiers were continually urging the ſame Point; ſome 
Preachers more ſeverely than became their Functions, aggravated the Matter; 
and the vulgar Sort, out of Hope or Fear, inſolently exercis'd their Wits and 
Pleaſure upon the ſame deplorable Subject. | 
In the midſt of theſe fluctuating and perplex'd Imaginations the Queen aban- 
don'd her ſelf to a ſolitary and melancholy Lite, fitting in a ſilent and thought- 
ful Poſture, and often Sighing out, Aut fer, aut feri, Either bear, or ſtrike : 
At length from this Sentence, Ne feriare, feri, Strike, leſt you be ſtricken, the 
deliver d a Writing ſign d with her own Hand to Dawſon, one of her Secreta- 
ries,” commanding a Warrant under the Great Scal of Angland to be drawn up 
for the Execution; but only to lye in Readineſs, if any Commotion ſhould 
ariſe, and commanded him to diſcover it to no Man. But the next Day, obe changes her 
while Fear made her apprehenſive of her own Thoughts, her Mind chang d, 4. 
and ſne commanded Daviſon by William Killigrew that the Warrant ſhould 
not be drawn; bur Dauiſon came to the Queen, and told her Majeſty, It was 
already drawn, and under the Seal. The Queen ſeem'd extreamly concern d, 
and blam'd him for his haſty Officiouſneſs: Notwithſtanding, he acquainted' 
the Council with the Warrant and the whole Matter, and caſily perſuaded: 
them 
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them, who were ready to believe what they deſir'd, that the Queen had 

commanded it ſhould be executed. Hereupon Beal, who in Reſpe& of Reli- 

gion, of all others was the Scorch Queen's greateſt Enemy, was without Delay 

{ent down with one or two Executioners, and a Warrant, wherein Authority 

was given to the Earls of Shrewsbury, Kent, Derby, Cumberland, and others 

The Warrant to ſee her executed: And all this without the Queen's Knowledge, nay ex- 

ſors who preſsly againſt her Order; for ſhe had told Daviſon, That ſhe would take ano- 

„ Courſe with the Queen of the Scots, yet he would not command Beal to 
defiſt and return: And this carries us to the laſt Act of this fatal Tragedy. 

As ſoon as the Earls were arriv'd at Fotheringay, they together with Sir A. 


ul mias Poulet and Sir Drue Drury, her chief Keepers, came to her, read over 


the Warrant, and in few Words admoniſh'd her to prepare her ſelf to die the 
next Day. She with an undaunted and compos'd Spirit, made this Anſwer : 
The Queen of did not think the Queen my Siſter would have conſented to my Death, who 
che Scots Be. am not ſubjett to her Laus; but ſince it is her Pleaſure, Death is moſt wel. 
haviour. 
come to int; for I account that Soul unworthy of everlaſting Joys, whoſe Body 
cannot bear one Stroke of the Executioner. She deſir d to have Conference 
with her Almoner, her Confeſſor, and Melvil the Maſter of her Houſhold ; 
but her Confefſor was poſſitively deny'd her, and the Biſhop and Dean of Pe- 
terborough recommended to comfort her. Upon her Refuſal of theſe, the Earl 
of Kent in a vehement Zeal, broke out into theſe Words, Tour Life will be 
the Death of our Religion, and your Death will be the Life fit. When 
the Earls were departed from her, ſhe commanded Supper to be haſten'd, and 
ſitting down eat after her uſual temperate Manner. Then obſerving her Ser- 
vants, both Men and Women, weeping and deploring her hard Fate, ſhe com- 
forted them with a brave Courage and Magnanimity, commanding them, Ra- 
ther to rejoice that ſhe was ſoon to be freed from a World of Miſeries. To- 
wards the End of her Supper, ſhe drunk to all her Servants, who pledg'd her 
in Order upon their Knees, mingling Tears with their Wine, begging Pardon 
for their Neglect of their Duty, as ſhe alſo in like manner did of them. After 
Supper ſhe perus'd her Will, read over the Inventory of her Goods and Jewels, 
p and wrote down the Names of thoſe to whom ſhe gave any Legacies. She put 
the Gold the had in as many little Purſes as ſhe had Servants, more or leſs in 
every Purſe, according to their Qualities and Merits. She wrote a Letter to 
her Confeſſor, that he would make Interceſſion for her to God in his Prayers; 
and alſo wrote Letters of Recommendations for her Servants to the Fiench 
King and the Duke of Grz/e. At the ordinary Hour ſhe went to her Repoſe, 
and flept quietly ſome Hours; and then Waking, ſhe ſpent the reſt of the Night 
in Prayer. a 
The fatal Morning being come, which was on the eighteenth of February, 
ſhe dreſs d her ſelf in State, as ſhe us'd upon the higheſt Feſtivals ; and calling 
her Servants, order d her Will to be read, praying their Acceptance of the 
ſmall Legacies ſhe had given them, having no Ability to extend her Kindneſs 
in greater Matters. Then retiring to her Oratory, ſhe continu'd in Sighs, 
Groans and Prayers, till Thomas Andrews, Sheriff of the County, about 
She comes out eight a Clock, acquainted her, That all was ready: She anſwer'd, I am ſo 
0 Execution. [;kewiſe, and came forth in State, with a majeſtick and compos d Countenance, 
a chearful Look, and in a modeſt Habit ; her Head cover'd with a Linnen Veil 
hanging down to the Crown, her Beads at her Girdle, and an Ivory Crucifix 
in her Hand. In the Porch ſhe was met by the Noblemen, where Meluil her 
chief Servant, falling on his Knees, and melting into a Flood of Tears, bitterly 
deplor'd his miſerable Fate, that he muſt be the unhappy Meſſenger to Scor- 
land, of the moſt unfortunate End of his Queen and Miltrefs. She comforted 
him, and bad him Rejoice for he ſhould preſently ſee Mary Stuart freed from 
all her Miſeries. Then ſhe order d him to tell them, That foe dy'd conſtant 
in her Religion, and firm in her Affection towards Scotland and France: And 
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ſhe appeal d to the omniſcient God, how greatly ſhe d ſir d that ihe Kingdom 
of England and Scotland might be united in one. Next the de ſit d him to pray 
her Son to ſerve God, defend the Catholick Religion govern his Kingdom en 
Peace, and never put himſelf into the Power of another, as ſh had dens to 
certifie him that ſhe had done nothing 11 to the Crewn of Scotland, 
and to deſire him to keep Friendſhip with the Queen of Vineland, With theſe: 
Words, and ſome Tears falling from her Ey es, the urg'd him To be @ fait 
Servant to her Son, and bad him ſeveral Times Farewel. 

Then turning to the Lords, ſhe deſir d that her Servants might be civilly 
us'd, and quietly enjoy the Legacics ſhe had given them; that they might ſtand 
by her at her Death, and afterwards be ſafely convey'd into their own Country, 
When the Earl of Kent ſcrupled their being preſent at her Death, for fear of 
ſome ſuperſtitious ther lf the Queen ſaid, Fear it not, theſe harmleſs Souls 
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only deſire to take their laſt leave of their Miſtreſs; aud I know my Siſter V1i- 
zabeth would not deny the Preſence of my Women, for the Honour of our Sex. 
J am her near Kinſwoman, deſcended from her Grandſfathor, Queen Dowagr 
of France, and the anointed Queen of Scotland. Then it was granted that ſuch 
of her Servants ſhould be preſent, as ſhe ſhould pleaſe to name, which were 
Melvil, Burgoign her Phyſician, her Apothecary, her Surgeon, two of her 
Women and others; among whom Melvi/ bore up her Train. Thus, the Gen- Se fen 
tlemen, two Earls, and the Sheriff of the County going before her, the came 41 
to the Scaffold, which was two Foot high, and twelve broad, creed in the 
Middle of the Hall; on which was plac'd a Chair, a Cuſhion and a Block, all 
cover'd with black Cloath. Here Beal read the Warrant, and Fletcher Dean 
of Peterborough began a long Speech, concerning the Condition of her Life paſt, 
reſent and future. But the Queen interrupted him once or twice, defiring 
im not to trouble himſelf, and proteſting ſhe was ;mmovably fix'd in the No- 
man Catholick Religion, and now came to ſted ler Blood for it. When the 
Dean perſuaded her to a ſincere Repentance, and by Faith to rely upon the 
Merits of Chriſt, the anſwer'd, That in that Religion ſhe was born and educated, 
and now would die in it. The Lords then ſaid they would pray for her, to 
whom ſhe reply'd, I. ſhall thank you heartily if you will pray with me; but for 
me to join in Prayer with you, who are of another Perſuaſion, would be a 
bainous Jin. Then the Lords order d the Dean to pray, with whom, while 
the Multitude in the Hall were praying, ſhe fell upon her Knees, and holding 
the Crucifix before her, pray d in Latin with her Servants, out of a Book call'd 
The Office of the Bleſſed Virgin Mary. When the Dean had tiniſh'd his Prayers, 
ſhe in Engliſb recommended the Church, her Son, and Queen Elizabeth to 
God's Protect ion and Benediction; 1 all her Enemies, and kiſling the 
Crucifix, and ſigning her ſelf with the Croſs, ſhe ſaid, As thy Arms, O Chriſt, 
were extended upon the Croſs, ſo, Lord, receive me with the extended Arms 0 
thy Mercy, and forgive me my Sins. Then beginning to diſrobe her ſelf, the 
Executioners ofter'd their help; but ſhe put them back, ſaying, She was not 
accuſtom'd to be ſervd by ſuch Grooms. While her Women with melting 
Eyes were performing that Office, ſhe affectionately kiſs d them, ſigi'd them 
with the Croſs, and with a pleaſant Countenance bid them forbear their Mo- 
maniſh Lamentations, for now ſhe fhould reſt from all her Sorrows. Having 
cover'd her Face, and laying her ſelf down to the Block, ſhe repeated the 
Pſalm, In thee, O Lord, do I put my truſt, let me never be confounded; then 
ſtretching forth her Body, ſhe many Times ſaid, Into thy Hands, O Lord, 1 
commend my Spirit! And at two Strokes her Head was {ever'd from her Body, $he is beheaded. 
which appear'd to be ſomewhat gray, tho ſhe was but forty five Years of Age. 
At the ſame Moment the Dean cry d out, $9 let the Enemies of Queen Elizabeth 
periſh! The Earl of Kent anſwer'd Amen; but the Multirude reply'd with no- 
thing but Sighs and Lamentations. Her Body was Embalnid, and with Regal 
Obſequies interr'd in the Cathedral Church of Peterborough; but her Cloaths, 
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the Block, and every thing elſe that had receiv'd a Drop of her Blood, were 
burnt, to prevent ſuperſtitious Conſequences. | 

This deplorable End had Mary Queen of Scotland, ay firm and con- 
ſtant to her Religion, of ſingular Piety towards God, invincible Magnanimity 
of Mind, Wiſdom above her Sex, and admirable Beauty; yet toſsd and croſs'd 
with the Frowns and Varieties of Fortune beyond all the former Examples of 
crown'd Heads; which ſome believ'd to have proceeded from the Vengeance of 
Heaven, for ſuch ſecret Crimes of hers, as perhaps can never be either excus'd 
or prov'd 'till the great Day of Judgment; and others, for her violent Adhe- 
rence to Superſtition, and Severity to thoſe of a contrary Perſuaſion. But tho? 
we cannot nicely determine this myſterious Affair; yet we may here preſume, 
with a great Man, to obſerve and admire at the wiſe Diſpoſition and Ordering 
of the Divine Providence. For thoſe very Things which both the Queens mo} 


of all deſir d, and propos'd to themſelves in all their Councils, were by this 
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Means effected and accompliſh'd. Queen Mary, as ſhe declar'd at her Death, 
deſird nothing more ardently than that the divided Kingdoms of England and 
Scotland might be united in the Perſon of her dear Son: And there was no- 
thing which Queen E/zabeth more induſtriouſly endeavour d, than the Pre- 
ſervation of the Proteſtant Religion, and the Safety and Security of her Peo- 
ple: And that the great God granted both their Prayers, England ſaw with 

unexpected Satisfaction. | | 
The Death of this Princeſs however reflected upon the Fame and Conduct 
of Queen Elizabeth, who little imagin'd ſuch Severity had been aQed; and 
ſhe receiv'd the News with ſuch a Mixture of Grief and Indignation, that her 
Countenance grew pale, her Speech faulter'd, her Spirits fail'd, and ſhe was 
under ſuch an Aſtoniſhment and Confufion that ſhe had no Enjoyment of her 
Life, Company ſeem'd a Burden to her, inſomuch that ſhe abandon'd her ſelf 
to Grief and Melancholy, put on deep Mourning, ſhed abundance of Tears, 
ſcvercly rebuk'd her Council, commanded them out of her Preſence, and or- 
der d Daviſon to be try'd in the Star-Chamber. I hus ſhe continu'd for ſome 
Space; but as ſoon as Grief would give her leave, ſhe wrote a Letter in haſte 
with her own Hand to the King of Scotland, and ſent it by Sir Robert Cary, 
beginning in theſe Words: My deareſt Brother, Would to Heav'n you knew, 
but not felt, the inexpreſſible Grief that overwhelms my Mind, upon this de- 
plorable Accident, which has happen'd contrary to my Meaning and Inten- 
ion; which ſmce my Pen trembles to mention, you will fully underſtand by 
this my Kinſman. I requeſt you, that as God and many others can witneſs 
my Iunocency in this Matter, ſo you will alſo believe, that if I had comman- 
ded it, I would never deny it. That as I know this has happen'd deſer- 
vedly on her Part; ſo if I had intended it, I would not have charg'd it up- 
on others. There ts not any that loveth you more dearly, and taketh more 
Care for the Good of you and your Affairs. God preſerve you long in 
Health and Safety. 
While Cary was on his Journey to Scotland, Daviſon was Cited to the Star- 
Chamber, before the two Arch-Biſhops and ſeveral Lords and Judges of the 
Land, appointed Commiſlioners for that purpoſe; where he was charg'd with 
Contempt of the Queen's Majeſty, and a Violation of his Truſt, in cauſing the 
Execution of the Queen of Scotland, without the Knowledge and Conſent of 
his own Soveraign; which Charge was much aggravated by the Pleadings of 
Popham, Egerton, Gawdy and Puckering. Daviſon anſwer'd, That if he 
ſhould confeſs himſelf guilty of the Crimes objetted againſt him, he ſhould in- 
jure his own Reputation, which was dearer to him than his Life; and if he 
ſhould conteſt with the Queen in his own Defence, he ſhould do what Was 
misbecoming the Obedience of a Subject, the Behaviour of a Servant, and 
the Truſt and Office of a Secretary. He proteſted before God and the Com- 
milſioners, That he had acled nothing in this Matter, but what he had per- 
4 ſuaded 
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ſuaded himſelf was the Queen's Mill and Pleaſure; in which, if he had 

wrong d himſelf either through Ignorance or Negligence, he could not but be 
exceedingly afflifted, and patiently ſubmitted himſelf to the Cenſures of the Com- 

miſſioners. After many Debates, the Commiſſioners generally agreed That Davi- 

ſon was an honeſt Man, and that in this Act he had done the Nation great Ser- 

vice; but for the Manner and Management of it without the Queen's Know- 

ledge, they find him ten thouſand Pounds, and Impriſonment during the , fr an. 
Queen's Pleaſure; and he never could recover her Favour, but only ſometimes e. 

to have his Wants relievd. Thus was Daviſon, an ingenious Man, but a 

Stranger to the Artifices of Courts and Courtiers, brought upon the Stage, as 

ſome thought, purpoſely to ſerve a Turn; but miſcarry ing in the laſt Act, was 

thruſt off again, and not without the Pity of many thinking Men, detain'd a 

long Time 1n Priſon. | 

By this Time Sir Robert Cary, who was ſent with the Queen's Letter, ar- 

riv'd at the Borders of Scotland, but was not permitted to ſet Foot in that 
Kingdom: King James would ſcarce hear him by a third Perſon, and with The King of 
much Difficulty receiv'd his Letters: He likewiſe recall'd his Ambaſſador from . #- 
England, and breath'd out nothing but Reſentments and Revenge. Upon 
which the Queen labour'd by her able Miniſters and Agents, which the never 

wanted, to appeaſe his Mind, and divert him from the War he intended. Theſe 

working with Art and Privacy upon the King's chieteſt Counſellors, and thoſe 
of his Chamber which he moſt affected, they kept him off from breaking out 

into open Hoſtility, which was every Day expected. Firſt Secretary WWalſing- 

ham by a long Letter to the Lord Thir//fane, who was then moſt in Credit, 

and had the chief Adminiſtration of Affairs, propos d divers weighty and im- 

portant Conſiderations to divert the Kipg from violent Reſolutions. Soon after 

the Lord Hunſdon, Governor of Berwick, admoniſh'd the King, © How 

dangerous it would be for him now to begin a War againſt Zng/and, and 

« what little Aids he could juſtly expect from either Spain or France: But if 

© he continu'd his Amity with England, he might be ſure that Queen Eliza- 

« beth would moſt lovingly account him as her own Son. 'Then that he might 

be aſſur d that the Queen his Mother ſuffer' d without her Privity, ſhe ſent 

him the Sentence againſt Daviſon, under the Hands of all the Commiſſioners, 

and atteſted under the Great Scal of England; and likewiſe another Inſtrument 

ſignd by the Judges of England, in which they averr'd, That the Sentence 

againſt the Queen of Scotland could no ways prejudice his Right to the Succeſ: 

ſion. All theſe gradually gain d upon his Reaſon and Judgment; and he ſoon He i: reconcil' 
began to be ſatisfy d with Arguments of Walſingham and Hunſdon, the fair un, H 
Promiſes of the Queen, and the Hopes of being a Succeſſor in Eugland; which ; 

laſt, conſidering his preſent Circumſtances among a divided Nobility, a facti- 

ous Clergy, a diſcontented People, and a barren Country, was alone an anſwe— 

rable Argument to induce that King to conſult his own Iutereſt, and compound 


the Matter without the Hazards of an unequal War. 


8 XI. The mighty Queen Elisabeth was now freed from her Rival in Go- A. D. 
g vernment, and the Head of a contrary Religion, who at different Times had , 87. 


Stow. hat — 3 
ehe. given her great Diſquiets for near thirty Years: But theſe Domeſtick Storms Reg. 30 
8 . 


In, were ſcarce allay'd, when others more formidable threaten'd the Nation from 
e. abroad, ariſing from the ſwelling Ambition and ſuperſtitious Reſentments of 22 1 
the moſt powerful Monarch in Europe, the King of Spain. This Prince, upon pain againſt 
ſeveral Pretences, had many Times torm'd Deſigns of invading the Kingdow of Lnglud. 
England ; but at this Time he began to exert his utmoſt Power, and made ſuch 
vaſt Preparations as both ſurpriz d and kept all Europe in Suſpence, not know- 
ing over what Nation the Storm would break, tho' it was molt generally 
thought to be deſign d againſt the Netherlands. For the Diſcovery of this great 
Secret, Walſngham employ'd his niceſt Faculties and Endeavours, and with 
| 1 auſwerable 
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anſwerable Succeſs. This great Stateſman was famous for his Spies, his ſecret 
Intelligence, and wondrous Management; and is believ'd to have laid the 
Foundation of the Civil Wars both in France and the Netherlands, fo advan- 
tageous to England in this Reign: Upon which he told the Queen, That tho' 
the Spaniard had a ſtrong Appetite and a good Digeſtion, he had given him 
ſuch a Bone, as would take him twenty Tears to manage, and break his Teeth 
at laſt. But now his Buſineſs was to diſcover the preſent Aims of the King of 
Spain, which were unknown to any but himſelf ; till this Year he had Intel- 
ligence from Madrid, that King Philip had told his Council, That he had 
diſpatch'd an Expreſs to Rome, with a Letter writ with his own Hand to the 
Pope, acquainting him with the true Deſign of his Preparations, and begging 
his Bleſſing upon it; which for ſome Reaſons he could not yet diſcloſe to them, 
= Wallinglam' till the Return of the Courier. The Secret being thus lodg'd with the Pope, 
| Oe Walſingham, by the Means of a Venetian Prieſt retain'd at Rome as a Spy, got 
a Copy of the Original Letter, which was ſtolen out of the Pope's Cabinet by 
1 Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber, who took the Keys out of the Pope's Pocket 
while he ſlept. After this, by his dextrous Management, he caus d the Spaniſh 
Bills to be proteſted at Genoa, which ſhould have ſupply'd them with Mony 
for theſe extraordinary Preparations; by which Means he happily retarded this 
threatning Invaſion for a whole Year. 

Drake's Expe- In the mean Time to divert and moleſt the Spaniard, the Queen ſent out 
dinon, the famous Captain Drake, with four of her Royal Ships and ſome others, to 
the Coaſt of Hain, to ſurprize and deſtroy his Ships in his Havens, and inter- 
| cept his Provitions. Drake faithfully perform'd his Office, and entering into 
: the Port of Cales, ſunk, took and fir d about a hundred Sail of Ships, in 
which were great Quantities of Ammunition and Proviſions: Then returning 
to Cape St. Vincent, he {ct upon three Forts, and compell'd them to ſurrender: 
'Thence ſetting Sail to the Weſtern Iſlands, call'd the Azores, by good Fortune 
he met with a vaſt and rich Carack, call'd St. Philip, returning from the Eaft- 
Indies, and eaſily took it; whereupon the Seamen on both Sides, from the 
Name of Philip, judg'd it portentous to the King of Spain. At the ſame 
And Cavendim Time Thomas Cavend;ſp of Suffolk, in the other Fart of the World, who two 
Years before had ſet Sail from England with three Ships, paſſing through the 
Straits of Magellan, along the Coaſts of Chile, Peru, and New-Spain, fird 
a great Number of Spani/p Towns, and took and plunder'd nineteen great 
Ships, and among them a rich Ship of the Spaniſh King's nigh California, in 
North America; and ſo by the Philippine lilands, the Moluccos, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the Iſland of St. Helen, return'd home this Year, being the 

ſecond after Magellan that had ſail'd round the Globe. 
As Drake and Cavendiſh at this Time gain'd great Fame and Renown, ſo 
two other Engliſhmen in the Netherlands purchas d as much Infamy and Diſ- 
The Treachery grace; theſe were William Stanley and Rowland Jork. This laſt was a Lon- 
3 and Zoner, an audacious Man, and of looſe Behaviour; noted for firſt bringing in 
the Uſe of the Rapier into England, whereas before Sword and Buckler were 
the only Weapons in Ducls, and it was thought cowardly either to turn the 
Point, or ſtrike below the Girdle. He ſuffering ſome Affront from the Earl 
of Leiceſter, fled, and for a 'Time ſerv'd under the Spaniards in the Nether- 
lands, till being reconcil'd to Leiceſter, he was made Governor of the Fort 
near Zutphen; but being brib'd, he not only ſurrender'd the Place to the E- 
nemy, but alſo by the like Treachery drew in William Stanley to betray Da- 
venter to the Spaniards, a rich and ſtrong Town. As a Reward of their Trea- 
ſons, the Spaniards ſet Tork and Stanley at Variance, and poiſon'd the former 
and ſeiz d his Effects, whoſe Carcaſs was three Years after digg'd up by the 
States, and hang d upon a Gibbet till it rotted : Hanley went into Spain in 
Hopes of Advancement, but no Man would truſt him, according to a Saying 
in that Country, It is ſometimes lawful to give Honour, but never Credit 


fo 
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to & Traitor. Theſe treacherous Proceedings brought the Earl of Leiceſter in- 
to much Envy with the Confederate States, becauſe the Traitors were intimate 
with him; and in long Letters to Queen Elizabeth, they accus'd her Favou- 
rite for his publick Milmanagement of Mony and Merchandize, as well as Mi- 
litary Affairs, and imput ing the Miſchiefs arifing from Tork and Stanley all to 
his Credulity. The Queen, for the examining and compoſing the Matter, ſent 
over, Thomas Sartuile, Lord Buckhurſt, Norris and Bartholomew Clerk: But 
when the officious Diligence of Bucthurſt ſeem'd to bear hard upon Leiceſter's 
Reputation, his Favour with the Queen prov'd of that Force, that Buckhurſt 
at his Return was contin'd to his Houle for ſeveral Months., 
Afterwards $/uce being inveſted by the Prince of Parma, the States ſent to 
the Earl of Leiceſter into England to come and relieve it. The Town being | ciceter gos, 
furiouſly batter'd with ſeventeen-thouſand great Shot, and a large Breach made, into the Ne- 
was defended for a while by Sir Roger Williams, Sir Francis Vere, and Cap- theriands, 
tain Nicholas Baskervile; with great Valour and Reputation; but when Lei- 
ceſter, who came to its Succour, thought fit to retire, it ſurrender'd to the Prince 
of Parma. And indeed the States durſt not commit any great Army to Lei- 
ceſter's Command, who they knew had a Deſign to ſeize Leyden, and ſome 
other Towns into his own Hands, and to make himſelf abſolute Governor of 
thoſe Parts. Whereupon the States us'd ſuch Means with Queen Eligabeth, 
that Leiceſter was call'd home with Diſgrace; being ſucceeded by Maurice of ne is calt4 
Naſſaw, Son to the Prince of Orange, now but twenty Years of Age. Pere. me with Dif 
grine Lord Willoughby, a worthy Commander, was by the Queen made Ge- 
neral of the Engliſb Forces in the Netherlands, to whom the gave Command 
to reduce the Engliſh Fact ions to the States Obedience; which by the Aſſiſtance 
of Prince Maurice he eaſily effected. And now the haughty Lerceſter being 
come home, derided and exploded for his Title of Excellency, and perceiving 
that Accuſations were preparing againſt him by Buckhurſt, and others; he pri- 
vately with Servile Tears caſt himſelf at the Queen's Feer, and begg'd, That as 
ſhe had ſent him out with Honour, ſhe would not receive him back with Diſgrace; 
and that ſhe would not bury him alive, whom ſhe had rais'd from the Duſt. This 
ſo far prevail'd upon her, that the next Day being call'd to Examination before 
the Lords, he took his Place amongſt them; and when the Secretary began to 
read the Heads of his Accuſation, he interrupted him, ſaying, That the pub- 
lick Inftruttions he had receiv'd were limited with private Reſtrictions; and 
making his Appeal to the Queen, eluded the whole Complaint, to the great 
Diſappointment of his Adverſaries. Thus was the mighty Favourite reſtor'd, 
and gain'd ſo much Ground, that ſhortly after he procur d a Patent to be V ice- 
Gerent in the Kingdoms of England and Ireland; but Burleigh and Hatton 
revented this aſpiring Attempt, by ſhew ing the Queen the Danger of it. And 
ing diſappointed of his am * Deſigns, he retir'd into the Country, and 
dy'd the next Lear; having his Goods ſeiz d on by the Queen's Order, and Nu Death an 
ublickly ſold for the Payment of Debts due to the Crown. And this was the CH,. 
nd of this prodigious Man; who is deſcrib'd as the moſt ſubtle and impious 
Courtier, and the moſt aſpiring and prevailing Favourite that England ever 
ſaw. Tho as to the latter Part, this great and wife Queen knew how to hum- 
ble and reduce him; and once told him with a ſevere Frown and Oath, Thar 
he muſt not expet# to Monopolize her Favours, but ſhe would give and take 
back as ſbe pleas d; and as ſhe had no Maſter her ſelf, ſhe would make him 
know that he had a Miſtreſs. 
This Year 1587 was noted for the Death of ſeveral other great Perſons, as Hen- 
ry Nevil Lord Abergaveny, Great Grand-Child to Edward Nevil, who in the 
Reign of Henry the Sixth, gain'd that Title in the Right of his Wife; Anne 
Stanhope, Dutcheſs of Somerſet, ninety Years of Ages who was the Wife of 
Edward Seymour Duke of Somerſet and Protector of England; Sit Ralph Sad- 
ler, Chancellor of the Dutchy, and the laſt Banneret of England, in Camden's and 
Ttttt 2 Baker's 
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Baker's Time; and laſtly Thomas Bromley Chancellor of England, who was 
ſucceeded in his Place by Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, who for his Honeſty and 

Senſe of Equity was preferr'd before more able Lawyers. 
A. D. We are arriv'd at the thirtieth Year of this renown'd Reign, Eighty Eight, 
1588 which a Koningsberg Aſtronomer above a hundred Years betore, foretold ſhould 
;> be a Tear of Wonders, and the German Chronologers preſag'd would be the C/;- 
Reg. z.. macter.cal Tear of the World. The Rumours of Wars, which had been feeble 
1 - 8 and remote, now daily encreas'd, and reſounded through the World, That a 
right.  tnoſt prodigious Navy was rigg d and prepar'd in Hain againſt England; and 
that the moſt famous Captains, renowned Commanders and expert Soldiers 
were ſent for from Italy, from Sicily, and from as far as America, to ma- 
nage this vaſt Enterprize. Yet at the ſame Time a Treaty of Peace was de- 
pending between England and Sparn in the Netherlands: The Earl of Darby, 
the Lord Cobham, Sir James Croſs, Dale and Rogers, Doctors of Law, were 
Commitlioners for Queen EHigabeth; the Count Aremberg, Champignie, Ri- 
chardot, Mais and Garvyer, were for the Prince of Parma and the Spaniard; 
and all had their continu'd Meetings near Offend. But it appear'd that the 
Spaniſh Commiſſioners defign'd more to lull the Exgliſb into a Security, that they 
might make no Proviſions for War, than that they had any Intentions of real 
Proceedings; ſince they rejected all reaſonable Conditions that were offer d, 
and trifled and protracted Time, till the Spaniſh Fleet was come upon the 
Coaſt, and the Sound of the great Guns from Sea broke up the Aſſembly, and 
dilmiſs'd the Eng/;p Commiſſioners. 
ſhe great Spa- The Preparations of the King of Spain were extraordinary, his Fleet con- 
wh Armada. fiſting of a hundred and thirty four Sail; whereof ſeventy two Galeaſſes and 
Galleons, vaſt bulky Ships like floating Caſtles; in which were about twenty 
thouſand Soldiers, eight thouſand Mariners, two thouſand Gally-Slaves, and 
two thouſand (ix hundred and thirty Great Guns; beſides prodigious Quantities 
of Bullets, Powder, Field-Pieces, Muskets, Pikes, Halberts, Carriages, Horſes, 
Mules, "Torches, Lanthorns, Canvas, Hides, Lead, Chains, Whips, Butcher- 
ing- Knives, and whatever elſe could ſerve for Oſtentation or Terror. In this 
Fleet were alſo about a hundred Monks and Jeſuits, under the Superintendency 
of Cardinal Allen an Engliſhman, who took care to tranſlate the Pope's Bull 
into the Eng/z;h Tongue: And there were above a hundred and twenty Noble 
Men Volunteers of great Account; nor was there a Noble Family in Spain, 
but had a Son, Brother, or Nephew 1n this Expedition, in Hopes of Riches 
and Revenues in England. For the greater Holineſs of the Action, twelve of 
their Ships were calPd by the Name of the Twelve Apoſtles; and their Cauſe 
and their whole Force were recommended to the Pope, and the Prayers of all good 
Catholicks, and ſet forth in a Book in Print, in which all their Preparations 
were recited; which were ſo extraordinary throughout all Spain, Italy and 
Sicily, that the Spanrards themſelves were amaz'd at the Fleet, and with the 
utmoſt Confidence ſtil d it, The Invincible Armada. As this Pope Sixtus 
—— had Excommunicated Queen EHlixabeth, abſolv'd all her Subjects, 
and conſecrated the Expedition, as a Croz/ado againſt Turks and Intidels; it 
occaſion d the Duke of Savoy, and ſome other Catholick Princes, to liſt them- 
ſelves Volunteers in ſo meritorious an Enterprize. Nor was this all, for the 
Prince of Parma in the Netherlands had made his utmoſt Preparations for the 
ſame Attempt, and was appointed to be ready with fifty thouſand old Soldiers, 
with all other Accoutrements to join the Armada on the Coaſt of Flanders, 
and by his Shipping to tranſport the whole Army, and land them at the Mouth 

of the Thames. | 

The Nun, On the other fide, the undaunted Queen, with indefatigable Induſtry, 
Tea,. made all ſuitable Preparations againſt ſuch a formidable Invader; which 
ſhe manag'd with a Maſculine Skill and Bravery. The Command of the 
Fleet was given to the Admiral the Lord Charles Howard of —— 4 
n 
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Man nobly qualify d for ſuch a Work, who with the valiant Sir Francis 
Drake the Vice-Admiral, was appointed to be ready at Plimouth And the 
Lord Henry Seymour, {econd Son to the Duke of _ was order'd to lye 
upon the Coaſts of Flanders, with forty Engliſh and Dutch Ships, to hinder 
the Prince of Parma from coming out with his Forces. Twenty thouſand 
Soldiers were diſpos'd along the Coaſts for the Land-Service : Befides which, 
two Armies were rais'd of well-experiencd Men; the one conſiſting of 
twenty two thouſand Foot, and a thouſand Horſe, under the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter, which incamp'd at Tilbury; and the other under the Lord Hun/- 
don, conſiſting of thirty four thouſand Foot, and two thouſand Horſe, 
to guard the Queen's Perſon. Arthur Lord Gray, Sir Francis Knolls, Sir 
John Norris, Sir Richard Bingham, Sir Roger Williams, and other excellent 
Soldiers, were choſen to make a Council of War, and conſult about the 
ordering of the Land-Service. Theſe declar'd, among other Particulars, That 
the Places moſt convenient for the Enemies Landing, as Milford Haven, Tal- 
mouth, Plimouh, Portland, the Iſle of Wight, Portſmonth, the Downs, the 
Thames Mouth, Harwich, Tarmouth, Hull, and ſuch others, thould be well 
mann'd and fortify'd : That the Train'd Soldiers of thoſe Shires, which lay near 
the Sea-Coaſt, ſhould defend thoſe Places, and be ready at the Alarm to hinder 
the Enemy from Landing; and if they did Land to lay the Country waſte, 
that they might find no Subſiſtance, and by continually crying Arm, Arm, give 
the Enemy no reſt z but yet they were not to give Battel, till more Comman- 
ders and their Soldiers were come up. At the ſame Time, many fraring the 
Papiſts at home, no leſs than the Spanzards abroad, perſuaded the Queen to 
take off the Heads of ſome of the chief of them; but the generouſly dcteſting 
ſuch Cruelty, only took Order, that ſome of them thould be contin'd to H/;/- 
bich Caſtle. And having her piercing Eyes and capacious Mind every way, 
ſhe quicken'd the Confederate States, ſecur'd the Affairs of Ireland, and pro- 
cur'd the King of Scotland to ſtand againſt the Power of the Spaniard. 

All things being in Readineſs on the Spanzard's Side, the wondrous Arma- The Armada 
da ſet Sail from the Mouth of the Tago, on the twenty ninth Day of May, {« Sal. 
under the Command of Don Alphonſo Duke of Medina, and under him 
John de Recalde, an expericnc'd Sea Captain. Never did the Weſtern 
Ocean behold ſuch a pompous and magnificent Spectacle before it appear'd 
with all the Ornaments of Delight, and Horrors of Deſtruction. But 
this vaſt moving City, as it was call d, was ſuddenly diſpers'd by a great 
Storm; ſo that with great Dithculty they met ſome few Days after near the 
Groyne in Gallicia, but could not proceed in their Voyage before the twelfth 
Day of July. Before which Time, the Engliſh Fleet ſet forwards out of PI. 
mouth, ſtanding towards the Coaſt of Hain; but partly by reaſon of contrary | | 
Winds, and partly upon Advice that the Spamards were return'd, and upon | 
ſome Doubt alſo, that they might paſs by them towards England, while the | 
were ſeeking them at a Diſtance, they return'd back to Plimouth. At whic 
Time, a confident tho falſe Report came to the Admiral, that the Spaniards 
could not poſlibly proceed in their Defign this Year; upon which the Engiſp 
Officers were in Expectations of being disbanded, and many of the Men went 
a Shoar; when ſuddenly the famous Armada was diſcover'd near the Mouth | 
of the Britiſþ Channel. Upon which the Lord Admiral, finding the Winds 1: enters the 
contrary, tow d out the Fleet into the main Sea, with ſingular Diligence and b O. 
ps > and with admirable Alacrity of the Seamen, whom he encourag'd, 
by performing their meaneſt Offices with his own Hands. The next Day the 
Engl diſcover'd the mighty Navy, with prov'd Turrets like Caſtles, in Front 
like a Half-Moon, with Wings extending ſeven Miles in Length, creeping 
with ſlow Pace, tho? with full Sails; as tho the Winds grew faint with moving 
them, and the Ocean groan'd under the Vaſtneſs of the Burden. 


The 
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The Engliſp Admiral wiſely fuffer'd them to ſtalk by him, that he might 
chace them in the Rear with a full Wind; and on the twenty firſt of July, 
ſending a Pinnace before calłd the Defiance, denounc'd War by diſchargin 

The ft Fight. her Ordnance, and without fearing their Numbers immediately fell in a, 
thurider'd with the utmoſt Fury upon the Spaniſh Admiral, as he thought, 
tho' it prov'd to be de Leva's Ship. He was bravely ſeconded by the gallant 
Commanders, Drake, Hawkins and Forbiſber, who 2 in ſuch Vollies and 
Broad · ſides upon the hindmoſt Squadron, commanded by Recalde, that he was 
ſoon forc'd to fly to the main Fleet for Succour; finding that the Engl; had 
a great Advantage, not only in the Wind, but in the Lowneſs of their Shi 
and their extraordinary Celerity in tacking and moving as they had Occaſion. 
The Night following a vaſt Ship of Biſcay, where the King of Spain's Trea- 
ſure was kept, took Fire by Chance or Treachery, but was timely extinguiſh'd 
by other Veſſels, and the Treaſure remov'd. This fell into the Hands of the 
Engliſh next Day,and a great Galleon with four hundred andfifty Men, havin 
broken her Fore-maſt, was taken by Sir Francis Drake, and fifty five thouſan 
Ducats in Gold which he found in her were diſtributed among hisown Men. On 

The ſecond. the twenty third Day of the Month, there was a ſecond Engagement, with 
terrible Thunders on both Sides, in which moſt of the Span; Shot flew over 
the Engliſh Ships without Damage; only Cock an Engliſh Captain dy d valiant- 
ly, who with his little Veſſel bravely charg'd into the midſt of his Enemies. 
The next Day they reſted on both Sides; in which Time the Higliſb Admiral 

| | rang'd his whole Fleet 1nto four diſtin Squadrons; the firſt commanded by 
| himſelf, the ſecond by Drake, the third by Hawkms, and the fourth by For- 

The third, bifher, Thus on the twenty fifth Day they came to a third Engagement, in 
which the Engliſb by their extraordinary Management and Bravery, had again 
the Advantage: So that from this Time the Spanrards held on their Courſe, 
and diſpatch'd a Meflenger to the Prince of Parma, requiring him immediately 
to join with the Armada, and withal ro ſend them Bullets. The Day follow- 
ing, the Lord Admiral Knighted Thomas Howard, the Lord Sheffield, Roger 
Townſend, John Hawkins, and Martin Forbiſber, for their brave Services; 
and holding a Council of War, they refolv'd not to attack the Enemy, till 
they came to the Strait of Calais, where the Lord Henry Seymour, and Sir Mil- 
liam Winter, with a new Squadron waited for their Arrival. And now the 
Engliſh were ſo far from being terrify'd with this Invincible Navy, that many 
of the Nobility and Gentry hir'd Ships at their own Charges, and came to the 
Admiral; as the Earls of Oxford, Northumberland and Cumberland, Thomas 
and Robert Cecil, Henry Brook, Charles Blunt, Walter Raleigh, William Hat- 
ton, Robert Cary, Ambroſe Willoughby, Thomas Gerard, Arthur Gorge, and 
others of conſiderable Note. 

The Armada On the twenty ſeventh of this Month, the grand Armada came to Anchor 
anchors before before Calais, and was follow d within Cannon-ſhot by the EAglH⁵ Admiral, 
to whom Je;zmour and Minter join'd their Ships; ſo that the Engliſb now con- 
ſiſted of a hundred and forty Sail, all nimble and ſerviceable Veſſels, and fur- 
niſh'd with a&ive and courageous Seamen ; yet only tifteen of them did chiefly 
ſuſtain the Brunt of the Engagement. And now again the Spawards ſent re- 
peated Meſſengers to the Prince of Parma, to ſend them forty Fly-Boats, with- 
out which they were not able to fight with the Eng/z/h, by Reaſon of the Bulk 
and Unweildineſs of their Ships; and they urg'd him immediately to put toSea 
with his great Army. But he was unprepar'd in many Reſpects, and his Flat- 
bottom d Boats were leaky, and his Men not gather d together; and beſides, 
the Hollanders lay cruiſing before the Ports of Dunkirk and Newport, in ſuch 
a Manner and Condition, that he durſt not venture out. And yet, being an 
expert and induſtrious Commander, he ſeem'd to omit nothing that lay in his 
Power, through the vehement Deſire he had to conquer England. 


—  —— 
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But Queen Elizabeth's wiſe Foreſight prevented both his Diligence, and 
the credulous Hopes of the Spaniards: For by her Command, the Day after 
the Spaniards had caſt Anchor, the Admiral made ready eight of his worſt 
Ships, cover d with Wild-Fire, Pitch and Roſin, and fill'd with Sulphur, and 
other combuſtible Matter, and ſent them flaming down the Wind among the 
Spaniſh Fleet in the darkeſt Time of the Night, under the Command of Toung 
and Prowſe. This unuſual Sight, which repreſented the Ocean and Skies in The Armada 
one Conflagration, rais'd a prodigious Fear in the Spaniards, as tho' theſe %%% & 
Ships were fill'd with unheard of Engines of Deſtruction; and with a diſmal — 
Outcry, they cut all their Cables, and put to Sea with the greateſt Precipitation 
and Confuſion. One of the largeſt Ships broke her Rudder, and floating with- 
out Command, was the next Day taken by Preſton, Gerrard and Harvy, who 
{lew the Commander Moncada, and four hundred Soldiers, deliver'd three 
hundred Gally-Slaves, and took fifty thouſand Ducats in Gold ; but the Veſſel 
and Ordnance became Wreck to the Governor of Calais. Drake and Fenner 
in the mean Time perceiving the Spaniſh Fleet gradually to gather together 
before Graveling, attack'd them with great Bravery, and began a fourth The four:! 
Engagement; and being join'd by the Admiral, and ſeveral other Comman- Fab. 
ders, they did vaſt Damage to the Enemies tall Ships, without receiving any 
conſiderable Hurt themſelves, The Galleon call'd St. Matthew was ſeverely 
batter d by Seymour and Winter, driven towards Offend, attack'd by the Ze- 
landers, and at laſt taken by the Fluſpingers. And now the inſulting Armada, The Armada 
wanting ſeveral Neceſlaries, and loſing all Hopes of the Prince of Parma's ries 
Aſſiſtance, reſolv'd to return by the North to Spain; in which Paſſage they 
loſt many Ships and Men; the Eugliſb Fleet ſtill following their Rear, till 
they were forc'd to deſiſt for want of Powder. _ 

While theſe things paſs'd at Sea, the Heroick Queen came to Tilbury, and 
with a maſculine Spirit view'd her Campand Army ; and riding about through 
the ſeveral Ranks, with a Commander's Truncheon in her Hand, it was incredi— 
ble what Fires were blownup in her Soldiers Breaſts by herobliging Behaviour, 
and her invigorating Speeches. But in a ſhort time there was no further Occa- 
ſion for her Preſence; for the Spaniards having met with the moſt mortifying 
Diſappointments and Encounters, put their whole Safety in their Flight. And 
this terrible Armada, which made all Europe tremble, and was four Years in 
preparing with infinite Expence, was in the Space of one Month many Times 
attack d by the undaunted Engliſb, and at laſt overthrown, with great Slaugh- 
ter and Damage on their Side, and with the Loſs of only a hundred Men, and 
one {mall Veſſel on the &ng/ifb : And after It had been driven round about all 
Britain by Scotland, the Orcades and Ireland, thrown out all the Mules and 
Horſes, grievouſly toſs d, and extreamly diſtreſs'd, impair'd and mangled by 
Storms and Wrecks, and endur'd all manner of Miſerics, at length return'd 
home with the greateſt Shame and Diſhonour. Of the hundred and thirty four Tie Loſſes of 
Ships that ſet out from Spain, fifty three only return d; about one half of the“ Spaniards. 
Men were loſt, and there was not a Family of Note in Hain but ſuffer'd in 
this Expedition, having loſt a Son, or a Brother, or ſome near Kinſman, Bur 
King Philip himſelf receiv'd the News with an aſtoniſhing Calmneſs: He was 
writing a Letter in his Cloſet, when he receiv'd Intelligence of the Ruin of his 
Armada, upon which he cooly ſaid, He ſent his Fleet to fight againſt the 
Engliſh, and not againſt the Minds; and without Change or Emotion, con- 
tinu'd to finiſh d his Letter. 

For the glorious Succeſs and Deliverance this Year, the pious Queen com- R 
manded publick Prayers and Thankſgiving to be us d throughout all tlie Reg 3 l. 
Churches in England, and the her ſelf was carry'd in a triumphant Manner, 4 general 
in an open Chariot, through the Streets of London to St. Pauls Cathedral, N 
being attended by a gallant Train of Noblemen and others, and receiv'd with © 
all the Pomp, Splendor and Exultation, that the whole City could demonſtrate. 


Being 
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Being arriv'd at the Weſt Door of the Cathedral, where all the Enemies Ban- 
ners were hung up and diſplay d, ſhe proſtrated her ſelf to the Ground, and 
audibly return'd her Thanks to Heaven; afterwards ſhe heard a Sermon, 
wherein all the Glory of the Deliverance was given to God alone. On the 
Lord Admiral ſhe ſetled a conſtant Revenue for his happy Services, and fre- 

uently commended him and the Captains of her Ships, as Men born for the 
n of their Country. The reſt the courteouſly ſaluted by Name as 
oft as ſhe ſaw them, which extreamly endear'd her to the People ; and thoſe 
who were indigent or wounded, ſhe reliev'd with noble Penſions. In Memor 
of this Victory ſeveral Coins were ſtruck, with a Fleet flying with full Sails, 
and the Motto, Venit, vidit, fugit; and others to the Honour of the Queen, 
with Fire-ſhips and a Fleet all in Confuſion, inſcribd Dax Femina facti. 
The learned Men, both at home and abroad, congratulating the Victory with 
tranſported Hearts, wrote Triumphal Poems in all Languages upon this glori- 
rious Subject. 


The King of The publick Joy was augmented by the Arrival of Sir Robert Sidney out of 


Scotland true $ 


to the Engliſh 
Intereſt. 


cotland, who brought Intelligence from thence, that the King had over-paſs'd 
all Injuries, was lovingly affected to the Engliſb and the eſtabliſhd Religion, 
and deſir d to imbrace a ſinccre and perfect Amity with Queen Higabeth. For 
as for the King of Spain, he pleaſantly told the Ambaſſador, That he expetted 
no other Favour from him, than what Polyphemus promis'd Uliſſes, That 
after all the reſt were devour'd, he ſhould be ſwallow'd laſt. So that the 
mighty Queen was in the Height of all her Glory both at Home and Abroad 
belov'd by her Friends, and feard by her Enemies, who were never after in 4 
Condition to attack her Kingdom the ſecond Time; but found it difficult to 


defend their own againſt her, and her brave Martial Commanders. Thus, with 


A. D. 
1589. 
Reg. 4 


* 32 


The ſeventh 


Parliament mm 
this Reign, 


The Papiſts De- 
lygns in Scot- 
lind. 


the Death of the Earl of Leiceſter, formerly mention'd, and ſome inferior 
Tranſa&ions, ended the famous Year Eighty Eight ; a Name doubly to be 
remember'd by the Engliſb Nation to all ſucceeding Generations. 


XII. The mighty Queen having over-paſs'd two threatning Storms, the ct 


one from the Queen of the Scots at home, and the other from the Spaniard b 
abroad, began now to think of Repriſals, and to act more offenſively againſt 3” 


her moſt formidable Enemies. Towards which Deſign a new Parliament was 
call'd, which is not mention'd by Camden and the common Hiftorians. It 
met upon the fourth Day of February, and continuing no longer than the 
twenty ninth Day of March, it was then diſſolv d. Here for the publick 
Safety of her Majeſty and her Realms, the Houſe of Commons with the utmoſt 
Alacrity aided her with the unuſual and extraordinary Gift of four Fifteenths 
and Tenths, and two entire Subſidies, to which the Clergy added two Subſi- 
dies of their own. In the Concluſion, the Parliament defir'd her to proclaim 
open War againſt the King of Hain, who had ſo lately invaded her Domini- 
ons, whom they concluded to have been the Root and Fountain of all the Con- 
{piracies practis d, and of all the Rebellions rais'd againſt her Majeſty, and the 
Proteſtant Religion. This appear'd about the ſame Time; for the Spaniards 
had another Plot againſt England, deſigning to invade it by way of Scotland. 
In which Affair they employ'd Bruce a Prieſt, and Chretton and Hays Jeſuits, 
who caſily drew into their Party the Earls of Huntley, Arrol, and Crawford, 
Zealots for the Romiſh Religion, and Bothwell, a Man of an unſteady and 
diſloyal Temper. Their chief Deſign was to ſeize upon the King's Perſon, to 
let in Foreign Troops, to reſtore Popery, to invade England, and to re- 
venge the Death of the Queen of Scotland But King James by a ſpeedy 
March againſt them, overthrew that Deſign in Scotland; and Queen Eliga- 
beth by apprehending, trying, and condemning Philip Howard, Earl of 
Arundel, who eſpous d the Spaniſb Party, tho' ſhe mercifully gave him his 
Life, put an End to the whole Enterprize. 
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This being ſetled at home, the Queen gave leave to Sir John Norris and 4» Expediion 
Sir Francis Drake to undertake an Expedition into Hain at their own private 
Charges; who being allow'd ſome Ships of War, they took along with them 
Anthony the Baſtard, who laid Claim to the Kingdomof Portugal, with eleven 
thouſand Soldiers, and fourteen hundred Seamen. On the fifth Day of April 
they ſet Sail from Plimouth, and arrivd at the Groyne in Galicia; where 
with ſingular Valour they firſt took the lower Town, and afterwards the 
higher: And from thence ſailing towards Portugal, they met the brave Earl 
of Eſſex, who thirſting after Glory, had put to Sea without the Queen's 
Knowledge. After two Days they arriv'd at Penycha a Town of Portugal, 
which they took, and left the Caſtle to Don Antonio; and from thence they 
march'd by Land towards Lisbon, ſixty Miles diſtant. The Foot Companies 
led by Norris, whom Drake promis'd to follow with the Fleet, being arriv'd 
at the Weſt Suburbs of Lisbon, they found no People but a few poor diſarm'd 
Portugueze, who cry'd out God Who King Antonio | 'The Day following 
the Spaniards made a Sally, in which Encounter, Brett, Carſcy and Carre, 
ſtout Commandets,. and ſome common Soldiers were flain ; yet the Earl of 
Eſſex bravely drove the Spantards to the very Gates of the City. And now ha- 
ving tarry d two Days, without being aſſiſted by any Revolt in the Portugueze, 
according to Antonio's Aſſurance, and finding freſh Supplies come into the 
Town, their own Army fickly, Proviſions and Powder failing, and what was 
moſt material, Drake not bringing up the great Ordnance ; they departed 
from the Suburbs of Lisbon towards Caſcacs, a little Town at the Mouth of 
the River Tago, which Town was in the mean Time taken by Drake, who 
excus d his not coming to Lisbon, by Reaſon of the Flats he had to paſs, and 
the Caſtle of St. Julian, fortify'd with fifty Pieces of great Cannon. Near 
this Place they found ſixty Veſſels belonging to the Hanſe Towns of Germany, 
laden with Corn and all manner of Ammunition, which they took as lawful 
Prize towards their Charges; in regard the Queen had forbidden thoſe Towns 
to carry Proviſions or Ammunition to the j,. d. From hence they ſet 
ſail to Vigo, a Place famous for a glorious Expedition in this Age, which they 
ſir d ; and having waſted all the Country, they return d into England with a rye guccef of 
hundred and fifty Pieces of great Cannon, and a very rich Booty, of which“. 
ſome Part was divided among the Seamen. 'This private Expedition prov'd a 1 

reat Mortification to the aniards, and rais d the Reputation of the Engliſh 4 
8 but it coſt the Lives of about ſix thouſand Soldiers and Seamen, not | 
from the Hands of the Enemy, but by their cating of ſtrange Fruits, and from 
the Diſtempers of the Climate. : 

It now nearly concern'd the Good of England to look into the Affairs and 
State of France; for while theſe Taings were tranſacted between Spain and 
England, the Popiſh Princes of France, under Pretext of defending the Catho- 
lick Religion, enter'd into a famous Combination, which they call'd The Holy The Holy 
League: The Deſign of which was, To root out all Proteſtants, and to divert League 
the Right of Succeſſion to the Crown of France; for which they bound them- _ 
ſelves by Oath, to ſuffer none but a Catholick to be King of France ; which 
was directly to exclude the King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde, if the 
preſent King dy d without Iſſue. The Head of this remarkable League was the 
Duke of aſe, who having given ſome Defcats to the German Forces that 
came into France in Relief of the Proteſtants, was unmeaſurably extoll d by 
the Clergy and others; and arriv'd to ſuch a Height of Reputation, that entering 
into Paris, he fore d the King to leave the City, and oblig'd him in an Aſſembly 
at Blois to make him great Maſter of the French Cavalry, and to conſent by 
Edict to exterminate the Proteſtants. So that the King dreading his Greatneſs; 
at length us d ſuch Means as he procur d him to be aflaſſinated in the very 
Court; and ſhortly after his Brother the Cardinal to be ſtrangled. Upon 
which ſo vaſt a Confuſion follow'd, that the People broke through all Obedi- 
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ence to Magiftrates, and pillag'd the Palace Royal in Parzs. 'The Confede- 
rates immediately made a new Seal, uſurp'd the Regal Authority, ſeiz'd the 
ſtrongeſt Places, intercepted the King's Revenues, call'd in Span; Soldiers, 
and 3 War againſt their King. Inſomuch that the King was compell d 
to fly to the Proteſtants, whom he had alſo diſoblig d; upon which the Lea- 

The French guers, by a deteſtable Villany, 3 him to be murther d by the Hands of 
King wur- fames Clement a Monk. The King at his Death declar'd the King of Navarre 
82 his lawful Succeſſor; but the Confederates were for excluding him as a Here- 
tick, yet could not well agree upon another Perſon: Some would have the 

| Duke of Lorrain, ſome the Duke of Savoy, others the Duke of Gui/e's Brother, 
and others the King of Hain; but the greateſt Part gave their Votes for the 
Cardinal of Bourbon, who was one Degree nearer ally d to the ſlain King, than 
his Nephew the King of Navarre, He therefore was proclaim'd King of 
| France, by the Name of Charles the Tenth : But he being a Prieſt, the King 
| of Navarre was proclaim'd King of France, by the Name of Henry the Fourth, 
| and continu'd at Dieppe in Normandy, in no ſmall Danger of his Adver- 


ſaries. 
His Succeſor The King of Navarre being thus rais d in Dignity, but weak in Sup 


Henry 1% implor'd Afliſtance of the generous Queen of England, and offer d to enter into 
l League Offenſive and ſive. Upon which, out of Reſpect to a Pro- 
berh. teſtant King, renown'd for his Martial Acts, the Queen innnediately ſent him 
twenty two thouſand Pounds of Engliſß Mony in Gold, ſuch a Sum of Gold 
| Coin as he declar'd he had never ſeen at once; and withal ſupply'd him with 
four thouſand Soldiers, under the Command of the Valiant Peregrme Lord 
Willoughby; appointing for Colonels, Sir Thomas Wilford Marſhal of the 
Field, Sir John Boroughs, Sir William Drury, and Sir Thomas Baskeville, 
with a Month's Pay advanc'd. Hereupon the Confederates, whom the King be- 
yond ExpeRation had juſt defeated at Argues, began to fink and give Way, 
and upon the Arrival of the Engliſb to vaniſh out of Sight. With this Addi- 
tion of Forces, the new rais'd King march'd to Paris; and being ready to en- 
ter the City, he caus'd a Retreat to be ſounded, being unwilling to have that 
Capital City plunder'd, which he hop'd would ſhortly be his own. After that 
The Succeſs by the good Service of the Engliſh, he recoverd Mans, Alenſon, Falaiſe, 
ef it. Luxon, and Honfleur; and being fatigu'd with all the Inconveniences of a Win- 
ter Expedition, and five hundred Miles March, the Engl; were diſmiſs d, and 
ſent home with grateful Acknowledgments. 

As Queen Higabeth deſir d to eſtabliſh Navarre in the Kingdom of France, 
ſo ſhe alſo defir'd to marry his Siſter the Lady Catharine to the King of Scot- 
land; but finding that that King had before plac'd his Affections upon Anne, 
the Daughter of Frederick King of Denmark, ſhe deſiſted and approv'd of his 
Choice. Accordingly they were marry'd by Proxy in the Month of Auguſt; 
but the Lady failing for Scotland, by prodigious Storms was driven back to 
Norway, and fo long detain'd, that the King, firſt adviſing with Queen E/- 
zabeth, who ſent him noble Preſents towards the Celebration of the Marriage, 
he ſaild over into Norway in an extream cold Seaſon, and there conſummating 

rhe King of the Marriage at twenty three Years of Age, he continu'd in thoſe Parts till the 
5 following Lear and Month of May. Many were of Opinion that theſe extra- 
Denmark. ordinary Storms were rais'd by Magick and Witchcraft; which Belief was con- 
firm'd by the Confeſſion of ſome impious Perſons, reputed Magicians, who de- 
clar'd they did it to hinder the Queen from Landing in Scotland, and that 
Bothwell had conſulted with them about the King's Death. For which he was 
thrown into Priſon, and eſcaping in a ſhort Time, he occafion'd new Commo- 

tions in Scotland. . 
The Deaths of In this Year ſeveral Noble Perſonages departed this Life; as Frances Coun- 
ſeveral Ter- teſs of Suſſex Siſter to Sir Henry Sidney; Sir Walter Mildmay, Chancellor and 
* Vice- Treaſurer of the Exchequer; Witham Somerſet Earl of Worceſter, ſo nu- 


merous 
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merous in his Progeny, that he could reckon more Children of both Sexes; 
than all the Earls in Eng/and: Alſo John Lord Sturton, Henry Lord Compton, 
and the Lord Paget and Bruſſels. The two firſt of theſe are worthily remem- 
ber'd as the pious Founders of two Colleges, Sidney and Emanuel, in the Uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, call'd the two Proteſtant Foundations. | 

The wiſe Queen now ſpent much of her Time in fortifying of Places, in A. D. 
managing her Treaſure to the beſt Advantage, and ſending Relief to her di- 590. 
ſtreſſed Neighbours; for which the expended large Sums both in France and Rep. 1 
the Netherlands. Inſomuch that many admir'd how her Revenues could ſerve eg: 33" 
ſo many great Ends; fince ſhe was clear of all Debts, and was able to defend g, Arm 
her ſelf and her Allies without any Foreign Helps, which none of her neigh- revenues. 
bouring Kings could do. But in reality ſhe was frugal with true Wiſdom and 
Underſtandingz and never ſpar'd when there was a juſt Occaſion, either for 
the Maintenance of her Royal State, the Defence of her Kingdom, or the Re- 
lief of her Neighbours. She took particular Care of her ſtanding Revenues, in 
which Burleigh her Treaſurer was an admirable Manager; yet this Year ſhe 
exceeded him and the reſt of her great Men; and at the Information of a ſubtle 
ordinary Man, call'd Caermarden, ſhe rais'd Sir Thomas Smith, the Farmer 
of ſome Cuſtoms, from fourteen to forty two thouſand Pounds, and then to 
ary thouſand Pounds a Year. And when Burleigh, Leiceſter and Walſingham 

blam'd her Majeſty for hark'ning to Caermarden, an inconſiderable Infor- 

mer, ſhe wiſely anſwer'd, It was the Duty of a Prince to carry an equal 
Hand between the Higheſt and Loweſt, That ſuch as raſhly accus'd Magi- 
ſtrates and Counſellors, without being able to prove their Charge, were to be 
puniſh'd;, but thoſe who accus'd them Jh were to be heard and incourag d. 

Her Glory was now ſpread abroad, and her A der extended to remote 
Countries; having this Year obtain'd of the Grana-$ignior Reſt and Quiet for 
the Vaivod of Moldavia, who had been miſerably harraſs d by the Turks, and 
a Peace for the Polonians, who were threaten'd by them with a dangerous 
War; which was afterwards moſt gratefully acknowleg'd by them. In the 
mean Time to confirm Amity with the King of Scotland, ſhe ſent the new Earl 
of Worceſter to congratulate his Marriage and ſafe Return out of Denmark, and 
to ſignifie to him, That he, together with the French King, were choſen into 
the Society of the Order of the Garter; and withal to urge him timely to ſup- 
_ the Popiſh Faction, which grew ſtrong in Scotland. King James receiv'd 
8 


im very graciouſly, and to maintain the Amity with England, and declare his 

reat Affection to the publick Peace, he ſent Colonel S7vart into Germany, 
that Care might be taken with the King of Denmark and the Ambaſſadors of 
the Princes there met, for renewing the Peace between England, Spain and 
France. As to France, that Country was now violently torn by a Civil War, 
rais d by the Leaguers, of which Queen Higabeth could not be an unconcern'd The Que 
Spectator, but perform'd all the Parts of a wiſe Prince and a pious Chriſtian , 7% 
tho? ſhe was advisd by many not to aſſiſt the new King of France. When 
ſome ſuggeſted to her, That while the Leaguers and the Spaniards were en- 
deavouring to ſhare France between them, and cantonize it into ſeveral Princi- 
palities, ſhe might alſo ſeize upon the Maritime Countries of Picardy and Nor- 
mandy, alledging what Charles of Burgundy was wont to ſay, That the Neigh- 
bouring Nations would be happy when France ſhould be ſubject to twenty petty 
Kings; She heard it with Diſlike, and rejected it with Indignation, ſaying, 
The laſt Day of the Kingdom of France, when ever it comes will certainly 
the Eve of the Deſtruction of England. 

In this Year dy'd ſeveral great Men, as Ambroſe Dudley Earl of Warwick, 

George Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury, Sir Thomas Randolph, who had been im- 

loy'd in many Embaſſies, Sir James Crofts Comptrollor of the Queen's Houſe- 

old. and the Lord Wentworth, the laſt Engliſh Governor of Calais. But the Walſfingham's 
moſt remarkable Man was Sir Francis Walſingham, principal Secretary of 2; = 
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State, Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, and of the Order of the Garter, 
one of the moſt refin d Politicians, and penetrating Stateſmen, that ever that 
Age produc'd. He had an admirable Talent both in diſcovering and mana- 
ging the ſecret Receſſes of Human Nature; and had his Spies in moſt Courts in 
Chriſtendom, and allow'd them a liberal Maintenance; for his great Maxim 
was, Knowledge is never too dear. Accordingly he ſpent his whole Time 
and Faculties in the Service of the Queen and Publick; ſo that the Queen was 
heard to ſay, That in Diligence and Sagacity he exceeded her Expettation. 
This great Man after all his mighty Services to the Publick, gave a remarkable 
Proof at his Death, how far he preferr'd that to his own Intereſt; for he dy'd 
ſo poor that his Friends were oblig d to bury him privately in the Night, leſt 
his Body ſhould be arreſted for Debt. He left only one Daughter, famous for 
having threc Husbands of the greateſt Note; firſt Sir Philip Sidney, ſecondly 
Robert Earl of Eſſex, and laſtly the Earl of Clan-Richard, who was afterwards 
made Earl of St. Albans. 

In the following Year the City of London was much diſturb'd by the prodi- 
gious Behaviour of one Hacket, born at Oundle in Northamptonſbire, a mean 
Perſon of no Learning, who ſuddenly took upon him a Shew of wonderful 
Sanctity, hearing Sermons, getting Scriptures by heart, and counterfeiting Re- 

y which Means he was highly 
cxtoll'd by certain zealous Miniſters of the Geneva Diſcipline, eſpecially by 
two call'd Coppinger and Arthington; and they accounted him as ſent from 
Heaven, and a greater Prophet than Moſes or Fohn Baptiſt; and finally that 
he was Chriſt himſelf, come with a Fan in his Hand to judge the World. This 
they proclaim'd in Cheap/ide, making report that Hacker participated of Chriſt's 
glority'd Boly, by his ſpecial Spirit, and was now come to propagate the Go- 
ſpel over Europe, and ſettle a true Diſcipline in the Church of England; and 
that they themſelves were two Prophets, the one of Mercy, the other of Judg- 
ment, with many ſuch incredible Blaſphemies. Whereupon Hacker was ap- 
prehended and arraign'd, and at laſt hang'd, drawn and quarter'd, contmuing 
at his very Death in his blaſphemous Aſſertions, to the great Horror and Amaze- 
ment of the Spectators. Copprnger a while after ſtarv'd himſelf to Death in 
Priſon; Arthington repented, and made his Recantation in a publick Writing. 
Beſides theſe extravagant Managers, others alſo at this Time oppos'd the eſta- 
bliſhd Government of the Church of England, exclaiming againſt the Functi- 
on and Calling of Biſhops; with whom join'd ſome common Lawyers, affirm- 
ing that the Queen could not depute, nor theſe Men exerciſe ſuch Eccleſiaſtical 
Juriſdiction. But the Queen conceiving that the was ſhot at through the Sides 
of the Prelates, ſuppreſs'd them as much as poſlible, and ſtrictly maintain'd the 
former Eſtabliſhment. 

And now Enmity daily increaſing between Hain and England, two Procla- 
mations were ſet forth; one prohibiting upon pain of High-Treaſon, to carry 
Proviſions or Ammunition into any of the King of Hain's Dominions: Another 
forbidding all Perſons to entertain any in their Houſes, *till Enquiry be made 
what they were; left they ſhould entertain Popiſh Prieſts, who became very nu- 
merous in England, by reaſon the King of Spain had lately founded a Semina- 
ry at Valadolid for the Engliſh. About this Time, the Lord Thomas Howard, 
with {ix of the Queen's Ships, having waited at the Arores ſix whole Months, 
for the Arrival of the Spaniſh Fleet from America, was at laſt attack d by Al- 
phomſo Baſſano, with fifty three Ships, ſent for the Convoy of the ſaid Fleet; 
where Richard Greenvile, Vice-Admiral, being in the Revenge, and ſepara- 
ted from his Company, was ſo hemm'd in by the Spaniſh Ships, and fo batter'd 
with large Shot, that moſt of his Men being flain, his Main-Maſt cut off, 
himſelf much wounded in the Head, he commanded to fink the Ship, that it 
might not fall into the Spaniards Hands; but this being countermanded by 
moſt Votes, it was agreed to yield it to the Spaniards, upon Condition ew 
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Men ſhould be ſet at Liberty. Greenvile himſelf was carry'd to the Spaniſh 

Admiral, where within two Days he dy'd, not without the Commendations of 

his Enemies. Thus the great Ship call'd the Revenge was yielded, but had fo 

many Leaks in the Keel, that ſoon after it was caſt away in a Storm: And the 

Loſs of this one Ship was ſoon made good upon the Spaniards, by taking ma- 

ny of theirs. 

But the Queen's greateſt Care was now for the State of France, and particu- The Affairs of 

larly that Bretaign ſhould not fall into the Spaniards Hands; whereſore by Fance. 
Edmund Tork ſhe promis d the French King to fend him new Forces to preſerve 
that Province, if he would name ſome Towns, as Places of Retreat and Safety. 
Hereupon he nam'd Cherbourg, Granvile or Breſt, as moſt convenient; and it 
was agreed that three thouſand Eugliſb ſhould be ſent into Bretaign and Pi- 
cardy : But in the mean Time Henry Palmer was ſent to Sca with a Squa- 
dron, and ſeiz'd4 on thirteen Spaniſh Ships, as they were returning from 
New France. And now Sir Roger Williams, with a Company of ſix hundred 
Soldiers, paſs'd over to Dieppe in Normandy; and ſhortly after Sir John Nor- 
ris, with the reſt of the Forces, haſten d into Bretaign. Sir Roger Williams 
with his own ſix hundred Men, and the Afliſtance of Charter Governor of 
Dieppe, bravely defeated the Leaguers, who had block d up the Paſſages; 
whoſe Valour was highly applauded by the French King in his Letters to Queen 
Elizabeth. Whereupon increaſing in Courage, and neglecting his Charge at 
Dieppe, he accompany d the King to the very Suburbs of Paris, where in Ho- 
nour of his Nation, he ſent a Challenge to the Spanzards, to ingage two hun- 
dred Pike-men and a hundred Musketeers of the Engl;hh, againtt the ſame 
Number of Spanzards, in the open Field. 

Shortly after the French King acquainted Queen E/zzaberh, that he deſign d 
to take in Roan or Havre-de-Grace, before the Prince of Parma thould come 
into France, and thereupon requeſted her to ſend four thouſand Fng/z/h into 
Normandy, which upon certain wife Conditions the granted; and ſent them 
under the Command of the brave Earl of Efex, accompany'd by Thomas Ne Fart of 
Leighton and Sir William Killegrew, as Counſellors and Aſliſtants. When the F e 1% 
Earl arrivd in France, he found that the King was at Noyon, aud in Norman- © 
dy no Preparation made for the War, which much perplex'd him; but ſoon af- 
ter Sir Roger Williams came to him from the King, requeſting him to go to 
Noyon, there to conſult about managing the War. The Earl made a tedious | 
r to that Place, and at his Arrival the King inform'd him, That of Ne- 
ceſſity he muſt go himſelf into Champaign; but promis d to ſend Marſhal B.- 
ron, and the Duke of Montpenſier immediately to him, to lay Siege to Roar. 
Hereupon the Earl return'd to his Camp, expecting their Arrival, but neither | 
of them came, which made the Earl more uneaſie than ever; fo that being 1 
weary of an unactive Life, and inflam d with Courage, he himſelf made an 
Approach to Roan, where his Brother Malter Devereux was unfortunately 
ſlain. Indeed the French King's Affairs were at this Time upon ſuch uncertain 
Terms, that before he could act what he had refolv'd, ſomething {till interven'd 
that diverted him: For which by his Letters he excus d himſelf to Queen Ei- 
zabeth; and by the Mediation of the Earl, and Mornay Lord du Pleſſie, who 
came into England, he obtain'd new _— and then inveſted Roan. After 
a tedious Winter's Siege, the Earl of Eſſex challeng'd Monſieur Lillars the A D 
Governor to a ſingle Combate; but being refus d, and finding himſelf ill ſup- f 
ported, he return'd into England, being call'd home by the Queen, whoſe Fa- 592 
vour, by his long Abſence, began to be much in Danger. And now the French Reg. 2 
King, hearing that the Pritice of Parma was coming into France, was once 
again compell'd to fly to the Queen of England for Succour, to whom upon 
certain Conditions ſhe granted an Army of tour thouſand Men, and ſome great 
Guns, with which Sir John Norris was {ent into France; which yet was not 
employ d by the French King according to Agreement, to the great Diſplea- 
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The Prince of ſure of the Queen. The Prince of Parma's coming into France was prevented 
8 by his Death, after he had govern d the Spaniſp Netherlands fourteen Years, 1 
Prince of many excellent Qualifications, and whom Queen Eligaleth never 
mention'd but with Honour. g 
To return to England; at this Time Sir John Perrot, who had been Depu- 
ty of Ireland, and done great Service in that Country, was yet by the Malice 
perro” Trial, Of his Adverſaries, of whom Hatton was one, call'd in Queſtion before ſome 
of the Lords and Judges: His Accuſations were, Firſt, "That he had ſpoken 
opprobrious Words againſt the Queen, ſay ing, She was Illagitimate and Cow. 
ardly : Secondly, That he had harbour'd notorious Traitors and Popith Prieſts: 
Thirdly, That he had held Correſpondence with the Prince of Parma, and 
the * Enemies. To the firſt of which he confeſs d, That in his Paſſion 
he had ſpoken unadviſedly of the Queen, for which he was infinitely ſorry; 
bur deny d all the reſt; and all Men knew he was never Popiſlily affected. His 
Accuſers were Philip Williams, ſome time his Secretary, O- Roghan an Trifh 
marry'd Prieſt, whoſe Life he had ſav'd, and one Walton, a Man of no Worth 
or Reputation. Yet his Crimes being urg'd againſt him by Popham and other 
Lawyers, 'till almoſt Midnight, he was at laſt condemn'd of High- Treaſon; 
and Sentence was after twenty Days pronounc'd at the Inſtance of his Advet- 
ſaries. Upon which Day Burleigh 1s ſaid to have wept for the Gentleman 
hard Fortune, and ſighing, ſaid, The more unjuſt is Hat red, it is ſo much the 
more cruel, But Perrot dy'd a natural Death in the Tower, when he had 
ſome Hopes given him of his Life, the Queen's Diſpleaſure being appeas'd. For 
at this J ime ſhe was often heard to commend that Reſcript of ſome of the 
Roman Emperors; When any Man ſpeaks Ill of the Emperor, if it proceeds 
from fooliſh Levity, it is to be contemn'd;, if from Madneſs, to be pity d; if 
from Injury and Malice, to be pardon d. Thus did a deſerving and noble Gentle- 
man procure his own Ruin by the unbridled Laviſhneſs of his Tongue; which 
commonly leaves a deep and dangerous Impreſſion in the Minds of Princes. 
And now the wiſe Queen, conſidering that the King of Hain's chief 
Strength was in his Gold of America, ſent out the valiant Sir Walter Raleigh 
Ralcigh's Ex. with a Fleet of fifteen Ships of War to intercept the Spaniſh Flota; Sir 
* Malter paſſing by a Promontory of Hain, receiv d certain Intelligence, that the 
Spaniſh Flota was not to come out from America this Year. Whereupon he 
divided his Navy into four Parts; one of which he committed to Sir 7% Bo- 
roughs, and another to Sir Martin Forbiſher. Having diſpos'd themſelves for 
other Opportunities, a mighty Haniſb Carack came in View, call'd The Mo- 
ther of God, which was a hundred and ſixty five Foot in length from the Stem 
to the Stern, and ſeven Decks in Height, laden with rich Merchandize, and 
with ſix hundred Men on Board. This bulky Veſſel they took, and in it to 
the Value of a hundred and fifty thouſand Pounds Sterling, beſides the great 
Quantities which the Commanders and Seamen imbezell'd. In that matter, 
no Orders from the Government nor Oaths could reſtrain them, boldly ſaying, 
They had rather truſt their Souls to a merciful God by Perjury, than their 
Fortunes to the Hands of unmerciful Men. 
The Ouem This Year the Queen in her Summer Progreſs, paſs'd through the Univer- 
toes 19 Oxford, fity of Oxford, and ſtay'd there ſeveral Days; where ſhe was agreeably enter- 
tain'd with eloquent Orations, Plays and learned Diſputations, and with a ſplendid 
Treat by the Lord Buckhurſt Chancellor of the Univerſity. At her Departure 
ſhe courteouſly took her leave of them in a Latin Speech, profeſſing, That ſhe 
preferr'd the Cordial Reſpects of that learned Body to all their Entertainments, 
tho they were highly pleaſing to her; for which ſhe return d them all hearty 
Thanks, made a ſhort Prayer, and left ſome good Advice with them. The 
Prayer was, That as ſhe dejird nothing more earneſtly, than the Safety, Honour 
and Happineſs of the whole Kingdom; ſo ſhe pray d that the Univerſity, one of 
the great Lights of it, might flouriſh, and daily riſe to a greater Luſtre. Her 
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Advice was, That they would firſt ſerve God, not after the curious and novel 
Faſhions of ſome, but according to the Laws of God and the Land ; that they 
would not run before the Laws, but follow them; not diſpute the Goodneſs, 
but obſerve the Authority of them, and obey their Superiors, and embrace each 
other in Brotherly Piety and Unanimity. 7 

In the following Year, upon the nineteenth Day of February, a new Parli- 
ament met at Weſtminſter, and enacted ſeveral Laws, for Reſtraining of Schiſ- 
maticks and Popiſh Recuſants; concerning the Lands and Poſſeſſions of Mo- 
naſteries inveſted in King Henry the Eighth; for relieving of diſtreſſed Soldiers 
and Seamen, and concerning divers other Matters. And when they had ſe- 


The Eighth 


Parliament 1" 


riouſly conſider d how obſtinately the Enemies were reſolv d upon the Deſtruction %% R-. 


of England, by ſuppreſſing its Allies in France, Scotland and the Netherlands, 
and ſeizing the moſt convenient Places for the Invading the Kingdom, they 
thought it neceſſary to grant the Queen ſufficient Supplies. "Therefore, *Ac- 
© knowledging and extolling the great and Heroick i of their Queen; 
a Woman, together with her provident Care, and ſingular Goodneſs towards 
© her Subjects, who had in a War carry d on with ſuch happy Succeſs againſt 
* a rich and powerful Nation, expended more Mony out of her own Treaſury, 
© than any of her Predeceſſors, not only in defending her own Kingdom, but 
* alfo in juſtly relieving her Confederates; they with moſt thankful and ready 
Hearts granted two entire Subſidies from the Clergy, and three from the 
Laity, with ſix Fifteenths and Tenths. On the laſt Day of the Seſlion, her 
Majeſty after a moſt graceful and charming Manner, made an eloquent Speech 
to both Houſes, in which ſhe declar'd, That tho this Kinedom had been ble 
with many noble and vittorions Princes, to whom in Wiſlom and Fortitude 
ſhe would not compare her ſelf; yet in Love, Care, Sincerity and Juſtice, ſbe 
would compare her ſelf to any that ever did or ſhall ſit upon theThrone, Then to 
ſhow that ſhe wanted not Courage, having been inform'd, that upon the Spaniſh In- 
vaſion ſome upon the Sea-Coaſts forſook their Towns, and left the Country naked, 
ſhe ſwore by the living God, I, ſbe knew thoſe Perſons, or any that would do 
the ſame again, ſhe would make them know and feel what it was to be fear- 
ful in ſo urgent a Cauſe, Then thanking them for their Bounty and Loyalty, 
and LH fourteen publick Bills, ſhe difloly'd the Parliament on the tenth Day 
of April. 


The Queen was ever careful of the Happineſs of her own Subjects at home, 
and her Reputation abroad; and at this Time, by reaſon of her Correſpondence 
with the Turk, to preſerve a free Trade in thoſe Parts, it was maliciouſly re- 

rted by ſome, that ſhe had excited the Twrk to a War againſt the Chriſtians. 

his caus'd her to write to the Emperor, ſhewing him the Falſeneſs of this Re- 
port, in which the gave him full Satisfaction But her greateſt Concern at 
this Time was for the King of France, of whom ſhe heard a Report, that he had 
already, or would certainly embrace the Romiſh Religion. Upon which diſ- 
couraging News ſhe immediately ſent over Thomas Wilks into France, with 
Reaſons to divert him from it, if it were not already too late. But before his 
Arrival, the King had actually and openly profeſs'd the Romiſb Religion in the 
Church of St. Denis in Paris; of which Change he declar'd the Gate and 
Reaſons to him at large, and laid before him the Neceſlity of it, unleſs he 
would ſuffer himſelf to be entirely driven out of his Kingdom. In the mean 
Time Morlante inform'd the Queen of the ſame, and with the moſt ſpecious 
Expreſſions offer'd her all Kindneſs in Behalf of his Maſter. She being extreaiſly 
diſquieted for one ſhe had ſo great an Honour, ſnatch'd up her Pen, and wrdte 
thus to him, Alas! what deep Sorrow, what vehement Grief, what Sighs 
have ſeiz'd my Heart, for the News that Morlante brought ? Was it poſſible 
that any ſecular Conſideration could move you to lay aſide the Fear of God ? Can 
any Happmeſs ſucceed ſuch a Fact? Or could you think that he, who has hi- 
therto with his Right Hand ſupported and preſerv'd you, would now _ 
| you 
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you ? It is a dangerous Expedient to do Evil that Good may come of it. In 


the mean Time IT will pray for you, and beg of God, that the Hands of Eſau 
may not loſe you the Bleſſing of Jacob. To allay this Grief ſhe us'd the Ho- 
ly Scriptures, the Writings of the Fathers, and even the Books of Philoſo- 
phers ; tranſlating about that Time for an Amuſement, Boetius de Conſolati- 
one Philoſophie, into elegant Engliſh. As to the French King he acknow- 
ledg'd himſelf oblig d to her both for the Safety of his Perſon and Royal 
Dignity, and promis'd to take the Proteſtants into his ſpecial Care and Pro- 
tect ion. 

Still the Queen took care of her People againſt the Spanzards, and ſtrength- 
en'd the Iſle of Silly with a new Fort, as alſo the Iſles of Garnſey and Jer- 
ſey, and other Places with great Charge, and much Willingneſs, tho' the 
Times were ſomgwhat ſad and diſcouraging. For all this Year London was 
gricvouſly atflicted with the Peſtilence ; of which almoſt eighteen thou- 
ſand Perſons dy'd: Bartholomew Fair was not kept, and Michaelmaſs- 
Term was held at St. Albans, twenty Miles from London. At which Town 
one Richard Hasket was condemn'd and executed for Treaſon; who bein 


privately ſent by the Engliſb Fugitives, perſuaded Ferdinand Earl of Derby 


to aſſume the Title to the Crown, deriving his Right and Claim from his 
Great-Grand-Mother Mary, Dauglſter to King Henry the ſeventh, and made 
him large Promiſes of Men and Mony from the Spanzard; likewiſe threatning 
the Earl with ſudden and aſſur d Deſtruction, if he did not join in the Propo- 
ſal, and conceal it. But the Earl, fearing leſt ſome Snare was laid for him, 
impeach'd Hasket ; who by his own voluntary Confeſſion acknowledg'd his 
Crime at the Lar, deteſting and curſing thoſe who had given him the Counſel. 
However his Threatnings were too prophetically verify'd, for the Earl dy'd 
about four Months after, in a moſt deplorable Manner, with all the Infer- 
nal Appearances-of Magick and Poiſon. | 

The mutual Love and Amity between the Queen of England and King of 
Scotland, the immovable Conſtancy of the latter m Matters of Religion, which 
could not be overcome by all the Intreaties, Promiſes and Arts of the Papiſts, 
and the granting of Supream Authority to the King by the Eſtates of Scotland, 
did all ſo damp the Hopes of reſtoring the Popzſh Religion in Scotland and En- 
gland, that ſome in England, who had formerly been great Aſſerters of King 
Zames's Title, began to think of ſubſtituting ſome Engliſb Papiſt into the Suc- 


7” we Deflp ceſlion. When they could not agree upon a proper Perſon of their own Reli- 
of the Papiſts. 


gion, they caſt their Eyes upon the Earl of Ee, who always appear'd a ve- 
ry moderate Man: And him they pretended to have ſome Right to the Crown, 
by Deſcent from Thomas of Woodſtock, Son to King Edward the Third. But 
the Eugliſb Fugitives were all for the Infanta of Spain; and defiring to ſet the 
Kirg of Scotland and the Earl of Eſſex at Variance, they publiſh'd a Book, 
dedicated to Eſſex, under the Name of Doleman, but was written by Dole- 
man's great Adverſary Parſons the Jeſuit, Cardinal Allen, and Francis Engle- 
field. The Scope of which Book was, to exclude from the Succeſſion all Per- 
{ons, tho' never ſo near ally'd to the Crown, that were not Roman Catholicks; 
contending further for the Right of Iſabella Infanta of Spain, as being de- 
ſcended from Conſtance, Daughter of William the Conqueror; from Eleanor 
eldeſt Daughter to Henry the Second, marry'd to Alphonſo the Ninth King of 
Caſtile ; and from Beatrix, Daughter to King Henry the Third: Titles ob- 
ſolete, miſtaken, and exceeding the Bounds of Heraldry to diſcuſs. But while 
theſe Fugitives were finding an Heir in Spain, God ſent a Son to King James 
in Scotland on the nineteenth of February; who was chriſten'd by the 


Name of Henry, and Queen Elizabeth her ſelf was his God-Mother, who 
fent over: the Earl of Suſſex for her Deputy. 


As ſome ſtudy d by their Pens to advance the Infanta of Spain to the Crown 
of England, ſo others of their Religion were making the ſame Uſe of their 
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Swords, ſending certain Aſſaſſins to murther Queen Higabeth, while ſome 
Spaniards attempted to poiſon her. The Spanzards not daring to truſt the 
Engliſh in a Matter of that Conſequence, apply'd themſelves to Roderick Lopes 
a Few, and Phyſician to the Queen, with Stephen Ferreira, Emanuel Lolſie, 
and other Portugueze, who were numerous in England, upon the Account of 
Don Antonio the exil'd King. Theſe being diſcover'd by intercepted Letters 4 er disco. 
of theirs, were arraign'd at Cuild- Hall, and by their own Confeſſions convict a * 
of Conſpiring againſt the Life of the Queen; they were all condemn'd and 
executed at 7 yburn; where Lopez profeſs'd he lou d the Queen as well as he 
lov'd Jeſus Chriſt, which coming from the Mouth of a Few, mov'd the Laugh- 
ter more than the Pity of the Spectators. The next Day after them was con- 
demn'd Patrick Cullen, an Iriſb Fencing-Maſter, ſent over by the Engliſh 
Fugitives to Aſſaſſinate the Queen, who was immediately executed, tho he 
was ready to die of a languithing Sickneſs, Thus the Engl Fugitives, as 
well Prieſts as other villainous Perſons, out of a pernicious Principle, That 
Princes Excommunicate are to be deſtroy'd, and the $panih Miniſters out of a 
virulent Hatred, did by all Means and Inventions ſet themſelves to effect the 
Ruin of the Queen. But ſhe continu'd undaunted, and with a maſculine 
Courage, and provident Caution, contemn'd their treacherous Practices; often 
reflecting upon that Paſlage of the Royal Pſalmiſt; Thou art my God, my Times 
are in thy Hands. 

About this Time, Sir Zohn Norris having ſuſtain'd a vigorous Conflict at Several leſſer 
Sea againſt the Spaniard, where the valiant Sir Martin Forbifher receiv'd his eu. 
Death's Wound, was now call'd home, with a Deſign to ſend him into Jre- 
land. Before which Time, Richard Hawkins Son to Sir Fohn Hawkins the 
famous Sea-Captain, had been ſent forth with three of the Queen's leſſer Men 
of War, and two hundred Men in them; of which one of them at the Iſle of 
St. Anne was tir d by Chance ; another of them, ſeparated by Storms, return'd 
into England; himſelf in the third, paſs d the Straits of Magellan, being the 
ſixth Perſon, according to the Spaniſe Account, that had perform'd that Voy- 
age. And having fail'd into the vaſt Southern Ocean, he took five Spaniſh 
Ships laden with Merchandize, one of which he carry'd away, and the reſt 
were ſuffer'd to ranſom themſelves for two thouſand Ducats. But at laſt ma- 
king toward Arica, he was attack'd by Bertrand di Caſtro, ſent out by the Vice- 

Roy with eight Ships againſt him; and after three Days ſevere Battery, he 

ielded upon honourable Terms; yet nevertheleſs, he was ſent into Spain, and 
bow Priſoner for ſeveral Years. But James Lancaſter had better Succeſs in 
another Part of America; for being ſent out by ſome London Merchants with 
three Ships and a long Boat, he took thirty nine Spauiſb Ships. Then joining 
with Venour an Engliſhman, and others, at Fernambuc in Braſil, where the | 
Riches of an Eaſt-Indian Carack were lately unloaden, he deſperately ventur'd | 
on Shoar, held the Place thirty Days, loaded fifteen Ships with the Treaſure 
of the Carack, and with Sugar, Brafil-Wood, and other Merchandize, and 
then ſafely and victoriouſly return d into England. 

About this Time a conſtant Rumour was blown abroad from all Parts of A. D. 
Europe, that the Spaniards were again preparing an Expedition againſt Eu- 
gland, with a far greater Fleet than that in Eighty Eight, and that it was 2 52: 
ready to put to Sea: Whereupon Soldiers were levy'd with all Diligence, and Reg. 38. 

lac'd on the Sea-Coaſts; two Navies were made ready, one to wait for them 
in the Engliſb Channel, and the other to go for America under the Conduct of 
Drake and Hautins. But this Rumour ſoon began to fink and vaniſh, and 
no greater Fleet appear'd than four Spaniſh Ships, who coming from the Coaſts 
of France, and landing early in a Morning in Cornwall, fir d a Church ftand- 
ing alone in the Fields, and three Villages of Fiſhermen, Mouſe-hole, Neulin 
and Penſans, and then immediately retir'd, without taking or killing any one 
Perſon : And theſe were the firſt and laſt Haniards that ever made any Hoſtile 
n Landing 
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Raleioh's Ex- 
pedition. 


Landing in England. So that the Queen had no further Fear from the Ha- 
niard this Year, for all her Concern was from France, where Miſchiefs daily 
increaſing, many perſuaded that King to conclude a Peace with Hain; and 
the Queen her ſelf began to be apprehenſive of ſuch a Deſign, eſpecially having 
lately receiv'd Intelligence out of the Pope's Conclave, that he was receiv'd 
into the Boſom of the Church of Rome, with the Pope's particular Benedicti- 
on, and upon Conditions prejudicial to the Proteſtants in general. 

And therefore at this Time were promoted ſeveral Expeditions of the Ex. 
gliſb againſt the Spaniard : The firſt was undertaken by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
now Captain of the Queen's Guards, who having ſeduc'd a Maid of Honour, 
whom he afterwards marry'd, had loſt the Queen's Favour, and was kept in 
Priſon for ſome Months: But being ſet at Liberty, tho' baniſh'd the Court, he 
undertook a Voyage to Guiana in the Meſt-Indies. Setting Sail from P1;. 
mouth in February, he arriv'd at Trinidado, where he took St. Zoſeph's Town, 
but found no Mony in it. From hence with Boats, and a hundred Soldiers, 
he. enter'd the vaſt River Orenoque, and rang'd up into Guiana four hundret] 
Miles ; but gain'd little more than Experience and new Diſcoveries. In his 
Return he fir'd Cumana, and ſome other Places, that refus'd to redeem them- 
ſelves with Mony. In like manner, Amyas Preſton and Somers, plunder'd 
ſeveral of the Span; Towns in thoſe Parts; and three Ships of the Earl of 
Cumberland ſet upon a vaſt Carack, which in the Battel took Fire and con- 
ſum'd all the Goods and moſt of the Men. Theſe and ſome other Exploits 
were perform'd by private Men : But the Queen being inform'd that great 
Quantities of Treaſure for the King of Spain's Uſe were convey'd to Porto- 
Rico, in St. John's Iſland, ſent out Hawkins, Drake and Baskervill, with 
Land- Forces; furniſhing them with fix Ships out of her own Navy, and 
twenty other Men of War. Thee ſet Sail from Plimouth the laſt of Auguſt, 
and twenty ſeven Days after arriv'd at Grand-Canary, which being ſtrongly 
fortify'd they did not think fit to attack. A Month after they arriv'd at the 
Ille of St. Domingo; where five Spaniſh Ships being ſent out to watch the 

Engliſh, fell in with one of the ſmall Engliſh Ships, ſtray d from the Compa- 
ny, and putting the Maſter and Seamen to the Torture, underſtood by them 
that the Engliſh Fleet was bound for Porto-Rico. Whereupon they usd all 
poſlible Speed to give Notice to the Place, that they might put themſelves in 
1 Poſture of Defence. And thereupon, as ſoon as the Eng/zfp had caſt Anchor 
in the Road of Porto-Rico, the Spaniards thunder'd upon them from the 
Shoar with unexpected Succeſs; and Sir Nicholas Clifford and Brute Brown 


7% Death of dy d of their Wounds. Hawkins himſelf, and alſo Drake, partly of Sicknels, 


Drake and 
Hawkins. 


and partly out of Grief for their ill Succeſs, dy'd ſhortly after. At the End of 
eight Months, the Fleet return'd home, after they had fir'd ſome few Towns 
and Ships, but receiv'd infinite Damage themſelves ; and loft two ſuch Sea 
Captains, as were not left perhaps in England or all Europe. For the Spa- 
niards having of late Years ſuſtain'd great Damages from the French and Eu- 
gliſh, 5 now better ſecur d themſelves with Fortifications not eaſily and ſud- 
denly taken. 

During theſe remote Tranſactions, the frugal Queen laid before the Confe- 
derate States of the Netherlands the immenſe Sums ſhe had expended in re- 
lieving them ten Years ſucceſſively; for which ſhe expected ſome conſiderable 
Recompence. The States acknowledg'd all their Safety and Happineſs to have 
riſen from her, but alledg'd their great Expences in the Year Ejghty Eight, 
and ſince by repelling the Spaniards in her Cauſe ; but however to prevent 
any Miſapprchenſions, they were content to eaſe the Queen of her uſual 
Charges in their Country, and to allow ſome reaſonable Retribution ; but yet 
for the preſent nothing material was concluded. Likewiſe at this Time the 
Hanſe Towns in Germany made complaint to the Emperor, and the Princes of the 

UN | Empire, 
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Empire, That the Immunities from Cuſtoms anciently granted them by the Kings 
of England, began to be antiquated, and that a Monopoly of Engliſh Mer- 

chants was erected in Germany : To which the Queen by Sir Chriſtopher Per- 

kins, firſt ſhewing the Cauſe of the Original Grant, and the Reaſon of Queen 

Mary's ſucceeding Prohibition, gave them ſo ſatisfactory an Anſwer, that thoſe 

very Hanſe- Towns that had complain'd, brought into Eng/and at this Time 
Quantities of Corn, it prevented a Mutiny which was like to have happen'd 

in London, through the Scarcity of that Commodity. 

In this Year dy'd PHilip Earl of Arundel, who was condemn'd in 1589, and #4 of ſeveral 
pardon'd by the Queen, Milliam Lord Vaulx a zealous Papiſt; Sir Thomas He. Het At, 
neage Vice-Chamberlain, and Chancellor of the Dutchy ; Dr. William Whit- 
aber, Maſter of St. John's College in Cambridge, and the Queen's Profeſlor of 
Divinity; and laſtly Sir Roger Williams and Sir Thomas Morgan. So that this 
Year was noted for the Deaths of two great Lords, one exquilite Courtier, one 
profound Scholar, and two famous Soldiers. 


Camden. 


Sporfwood XIII. For ſeven Years together, after the famous Eighty Eight, the Ha- A. D. 
Baan. niarde had receiv'd and ſuſtain'd mighty Damages from the Engliſb, in ſeveral G 
lande. Parts of the World; but thoſe were generally in the Nature of private Expedi- 159 
tions: But this Year it was thought neceſſary by the Queen to make a more pub- Reg. v. 
lick Attempt againſt that inveterate Enemy, which had been many Years plot- 
ting the Ruin of the Queen, often join'd with the Rebels in Ireland, and had 
lately become more formidable by taking of Calais from the French. Therefore 
to divert the King of Spain from farther Attempts, the Queen and Council 
judg'd it moſt proper to make an Invaſion of his Dominions. Whereupon a 4 grand Expe- 
noble Flect of a hundred and fifty Sail was made ready, of which ſeventeen gn 2299 
were Capital Ships, and twenty two Dutch Men of War. In theſe were above #arl of Kdt, 
{ix thouſand Soldiers under Pay, one thouſand Volunteers of the Nobility and &. 
Gentry, and almoſt ſeven thouſand Seamen, beſides thoſe of the Netherlands. 
Robert Earl of Eſſex, and Charles Howard Lord Admiral of England, who 
were at great Expences themſelves, were made Commanders in chief with cqual 
Authority, under the Title of Generals; yet ſo that the Admiral ſhould be 
ſuperior at Sea, and the Earl of Eſſex at Land. Lo thele were join'd for a 
Council of War, the Lord Thomas Howard, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis 
Vere, Sir George Carew, and Sir Coniers Clifford. The whole Fleet was di- 
vided into four Squadrons; the Admiral commanded the Firſt, the Earl of &/- 
ſex the Second, the Lord Thomas Howard the Third, and Sir Valter Raleigh 
the Fourth. The Officers of the Army were Sir Francis Vere Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral, Sir Fobn Wingfield Quarter-Maſter-General, Sir George Carew Matter 
of the Ordnance, and Sir Conters Clifford Serjcant-Major. The Colonels were 
Robert Earl of Suſſex, Sir Chriſtopher Blunt, Sir Thomas Gerard, Sir Richard 
Wing field; Sir Edward Wingfield was Commander of the Volunteers, and An- 
thony Aſhley, Secretary to the Council of War, was to Regiſter their Acts and 
Conſultations. The Commiſſions being drawn, the Queen gave them excellent 
Inſtructions, diſplaying both her Piety and Policy, and withal deliver'd them 
a ſhort Prayer of her own Compoling, to be daily us'd in every Ship. 
This powerful Fleet ſet Sail from Plimouth at the beginning of June, with 
ſecret Orders not to be open'd till they had paſsd Cape St. Vincent, near which 
Place they met with an Iriſb Ship, the Maſter of which inform'd them, That 
at Cales they were under no Apprehenſions; that there was only a {mall Garri- 
ſon in the Place, and that in the Harbour were ſeveral Galleons, Gallies, Men 
of War, and many Merchants Ships laden for the Indies. On the twentieth 
Day of June, they caſt Anchor on the Weſt Side of the Iſland of Cales, and with- 
in two Days after they agreed to attack the Spaniſ Ships, at which the Earl of They ane 
Eſſex, full of youthful Ardour, threw up his Hat for Joy. This Enterprize &+ 
was allotted to the leſſer Ships, becauſe the Road was too ſhallow for the ret. 
| $4 + The 
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The Gallies ſoon gave way, and creeping along the Shore, all but one or two 
ſecur'd themſelves by Flight; but the Span; Men of War that lay at the Point 
of Land call'd Puntal, turn'd their Broad-ſides, and a furious Fight began, 
which laſted from Morning 'till Noon. The Bravery of Eſſex and the En- 
gliſb ſoon prevail'd, and the Galleons being miſerably torn and ſhatter'd, and 
many Men ſlain, the $pantards reſolv'd to fire all their Veſſels, or run them on 
Ground. The Admiral of the Haniards, a Ship of fifteen hundred Tun, was 
burnt by a Moor, and two other Ships near her took Fire, and periſh'd together. 
A diſmal Confufion aroſe, great Numbers of Seamen threw themſelves over- 
board, ſome gain'd the Shore, ſome were taken, and ſome drown d; others as 
they ſwam cry d out for Quarter, whom out of Pity the Eng/h Admiral ſav'd, 
and by his particular Care took and ſecur'd the two great Saniſb Ships call'd 
the St. Matthew and the St. Andrew: 

The Sea-Fight being ended, the valiant Eſſex landed eight hundred Men 
at the Puntal, a League from the Town of Cales; and advancing within half 
a Mile of the 'Town with ſeveral brave Commanders, the Hpaniſb Horſe and 
Foot ſhew'd themſelves, and ſoon retir'd; but ſhortly after came out in greater 
Numbers. Upon which the Earl order'd his Forces to makea fair Retreat, and by 
that means having entic'd out his Enemies, he turn'd upon them with ſuch an im- 
petuous Torrent, as drove them to the very Gates of the Town. ex imme- 
diately got upon a new Work lately rais'd near the Gate, from whence he di- 
ſcover'd an Entrance into the Town, but ſo high and ſteep, that the Men muſt 
leap down a Pike's Length. To excite their Courage therefore, he threw down 
his own Colours into the Place; upon which Evans Lieutenant to Suſſex, Savage 

Eſſex enters the Captain of the Earl's Company, Bagnal, Pooly, and others leap'd down; while 

— Sir Francis Vere broke down the Gate, and ruſh'd into the Town with the General 
and the reſt. After a ſharp Fight in the Streets, wherein many of the Engliſh were 
hurt fromthe Tops of Houſes, in halfan Hour they made their way into the Mar- 
ket Place, where Sir John Ming field was (hot in the Head, and Savage and Bag- 
nal cover'd with Wounds and Blood, were Knighted in the Place. At the 
ſame Inſtant the Lord Admiral and the reſt entering the Town, the Spaniards 
deſiſted, and retir'd to the Caſtle and Town-Houſe. The next Day they 

17: gie, yielded, upon Condition © That the Citizens ſhould depart in Safety with their 
© wearing Garments, and the reſt ſhould go to the Soldiers for Plunder; that 
* four hundred and twenty thouſand Ducats ſhould be paid for their Ranſom, 
and for Security, forty of the principal Citizens ſhould be ſent as Hoſtages in- 
* to England. Shortly after Proclamation was made, that no Violence ſhould 
be offer d to the Spaniards, who were all convey'd in Engliſh Veſſels to Port 
St. Mary; the Ladies and Gentlewomen firſt, who were ſuffer d to depart in 
their richeſt Apparel and Jewels: And the Generals in Perſon ſtood by the Wa- 
ter-fide to ſee them ſhipp'd off, without Violence or Diſhonour from the ruder 
lort of Soldiers. 

In the mean Time Sir Walter Raleigh was commanded with his Veſſels to 
tire the Merchant Ships lying at Port- Real; upon which they immediately of- 
fer d two Millions of Ducats to redeem them: But this Offer was rejected by 
the Admiral, who ſaid, He was ſent to deſtroy Ships, not to ranſom them for 
Mony; and accordingly they were all burnt, to the infinite Damage of the Mer- 

Te - Pare chants. Thus in an Inſtant a Fleet full of Men, Merchandize, Proviſions, Ar- 
ee mour, and twelve hundred Pieces of Ordnance, all valu'd by themſelves at 
twelve Millions of Ducats, was ſuddenly ſunk, conſum'd or taken; and the 

Town alſo was plunder'd, every Soldier bringing ſome Portion of its rich Spoils 

into England,to ſhew the Service he had perform'd at Cales. They laid the Lown 

in Aſhes, except the Churches, batter'd the Walls, demoliſh'd the Towers, pil- 

| lag'd and burnt the Iſland it ſelf, and laid all waſte before them, leaving the 
The Donny Rubbiſh to declare the Ruins the Engliſh had made in Spain. The whole Da- 
emp mage that the Spaniard ſuſtaind from this Expedition, was farily computed 

! at 
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at no leſs than twenty Millions of Ducats; and all this with the Loſs of only 
one Man of Note, Sir John W/ng field, who flew a Spaniſh Commander EEE 
his own Hand. Then ſixty Men being knighted for their Valour, and the rich 
Spoils got on Shipboard, on. the fifth of July the whole Fleet ſet fail from 
thence, with this Commendation given them by the Spaniards, That the in 
ſacred things the Engliſh had ſhew'd themſelves Hereticks, ya in all other 
Matters, they behav'd themſelves like valiant Soldiers, wiſe Counſellors, and 
Men of Honour. After ſome little Cruiſings on the Spaniſh Coaſts, they re- 
turn'd ſafe into England, contrary to the Inclinations of the Earl of &//ex, who | 
0 only would have kept Cales, but alſo have undertaken ſome new Expedition "mn 
this Year. | | 1 
The Queen recciv'd them at their Return with ſingular Affability, and gave 1 
particular Thanks to thoſe who had belt ſignaliz d themſelves, eſpecially to E/- 
{ex and the Admiral, whoſe Acts and Conduct ſhe highly applauded. And now 
conſidering with her ſelf which of her Commanders to make Governor of the 
Bril, which was given up by the Confederate States as a Caution-Town for 
Mony due, ſhe made Choice of Sir Francis Vere, altho' the Earl of EH had 
recommended others to her for that Poſt. But another thing he took with Efex . 
reater Diſſatisfaction, that in his Abſence ſhe had preſerr'd the Lord Bur- 
ge Son, Sir Robert Cecil, to be Sceretary of State, where he had former- 
ly with great Earneſtneſs recommended Sir Thomas Podlcy. Shortly after, the 
King of Hain, that he might retrive the Honour he had loſt at Ca/es, rigg'd out a 
new Fleet for England and Ireland, with a great Number of 1riþþ Lugitives. 
But being at Sea, moſt of his Ships were by Storms caſt away upon Rocks, 
and overwhelm'd in the Ocean: So that the very Elements ſcem d to tight for The Spaniq, 
the glorious Queen, who heard of her Enemies Fate, before ſhe was intorm'd “ 7% 4 
of their Deſign. | e þ 3 
At this Time the Queen, for the better Security of her People, enter'd into A League with 
a League Defenſive and Offenſive with the French King, againſt the King of Frnce- 
Spain, upon certain Conditions on both Sides; which League the contirm'd by 
Oath, in the Chappel at Greenwich, the twenty ninth Day of Auguſt, laying 
her Hand upon the Hand of Henry de la Tour, Duke of Bouillon, and Marſhal 
of France; the Biſhop of Chicheſter holding out the Evangeliſts, ſurrounded by 
a great Number of the Nobility. In September following, Gilbert Earl of 
Shrewsbury was ſent Ambaſſador into France, to take the 5 King's Oath, 
and to preſent Sir Anthony Mildmay for the Queen's Ambaſlador in Ordinary, 
in the room of Sir Henry Unton lately deceas'd, and likewiſe to inveſt the 
King with the Noble Order of the Garter: To which Order, deſigu d origi- 
nally for the Honour of Military Men, the Queen had choſen him as a Prince 
highly renown'd for Martial Glory. And not long after Sir Thomas Basker- 
vill went over into Picardy with two thouſand Enghſh Foot, according to the | 
Agreement for this Year. | | | 
In the following Year, the Queen was inform'd, that the King of Spain was 4-49 
preparing a new Fleet againſt Ireland; whereupon ſhe alſo prepar'd a Navy of _ _* | 
one hundred and twenty Sail, which were divided into three Squadrons, the 597. 
firſt Commanded by the Earl of Eſſex, the ſecond by the Lord Thomas Ho- Reg. =. 
ward, and the third by Sir Walter Raleigh, in which alſo ſeveral of theNobility A Jew zxpei. 
and Gentry wereembark'd. On the ninth Day of July they ſet Sail from Plimouth, tion againſt 
directing their Courſe to Farol and the Groyne; but before they had ſail d forty . 
Leagues, they were toſs'd with ſuch a terrible Storm for four Days, that the 
beſt Seamen were almoſt diſtracted, and with great Difficulty recover'd PA. 
mouth, where they were detain'd by contrary Winds for a whole Month. On 
the ſeventeenth of Auguſt they got to Sea again, but before they came in view 
of Spain, they were diſpers'd by another dreadful Tempeſt, in which, one of 
the two great Ships taken at Cales was daſh'd in pieces. At the Illes call'd 
Azores, the Fleet met again, where Rateigh wanting Water, went on Shore 
with- 
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without Leave; and before he could be furniſh'd, was commanded to fol- 

low Eſſex to Fayall: But not finding him there, he obſerv'd the Port, and 

calling a Council, the Commanders advis'd him to attack the Place, Upon 

which Raleigh with ſome of his prime Volunteers landed, and ſoon won the 

Town, but found no ſuch conſiderable Booty, as they expected init. The next Day 

Eſſex came thither, whom Merrick maliciouſſy mform'd that Raleigh had made 

this Attempt to prevent his Lordſhip in the Honour of the Exploit. Where- 

upon ſome perſuaded the Earl to call a Council of War and caſhier him; and 

others even to take off his Head for Landing without the Leave of his chief 

4 Few be- Commander. This Matter was ſoon adjuſted by the Mediation of the Lord 

iween Eftex Howard; but from this and other Matters aroſe ſuch an unhappy Conteſt and 

">" Emulation between theſe two great Men, thar never could be throughly extin- 
guiſh'd but by Death it ſelf. 

From hence the Fleet ſet Sail for Gratzoſa, where the Inhabitants crav'd 

Mercy and obtain'd it; and here Eſſex would have tarry'd in Expectation of 

the Spaniſh Indian Fleet, but Graves the Pilot diſſuaded him becauſe of the 

Badneſs of the Harbour. This prov'd unfortunate Advice, for the Eugliſb were 

not gone above an Hour or two, before the Spaniſh Fleet, conliſting of 

forty Sail, arriv'd at the Place; but hearing that the Eugliſb were in theſe Parts, 

they directed their Courſe to Tercera, where all gain'd the Harbour except three 

Ships which fell into the Hands of the Engliſo; who delign'd to have fer upon 

the reſt in the Port: But finding the Attempt impracticable, they ſail d from 

thence to St. Michaels, where Southampton, Rutland, Evers, Bredon and 

Dockwray were Knighted. And then Eſſex landed within fix Miles of the 

chief Place, near Villa-Franca, a fair Town, and well furniſh'd with Mer- 

chandize, Wine, Wood and Corn; where they tarry'd fix Days, and the com- 

mon Soldiers found good Booty. At the ſame 'Time a rich Carack was di- 

ſcover'd coming from the Indies, which by Means of a Warning Piece from a 

Dutch Veſſel, perceiving the Engliſb to be near, run her ſelf a-thore, unloaded 

Bos,, Natiozs the Merchandize, and then fir'd her ſelf. Thus the Engl; met with Diſap- 

«re di/apporit- pointments in all Places; and on the ninth of October they ſet Sail for England: 

* But within two Days, a violent Storm from the North diſpersd them, and 

likewiſe the Spaniſh Fleet at the fame Time, which had ſet out fromthe Groyne 

with great Preparations againſt England; ſo that they never came in View of 

each other. Not one of the Fngliſb Ships periſh'd, but many of the Spanzaras were 

loſt ; one of em was caſt upon Dartmouth, where the halt-ſtarv'd Seamen con- 

feſs d that the Spanzards defign'd to have ſeiz d upon ſome Port in Ornwall, 

which being near the Mouth of the Channel, might be convenient to receive 

Forces from Spain. But Providence now kept theſe two Nations aſunder, and 


diſappointed both their Deſigns, when they were haſt ning to each others 
Ruin. 


Enacted in the Ros of Henry the Eighth, That the chief Officers of the King- 
Eſex ad. dom ſhould have 


dauc 4. 


expoſtulated with her for Breach of Privileges in Trading with Hain, + 4 
ring a preſent Redreſs, or elſe the King his Maſter would do himſelf Ju * 
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The Queen with Indignation reply'd extempore in Latin, How have 1 been 
deceiv'd! I expected an Ambaſſador, and behold a Herald; ſurh! a Speech I 
never heard before. And after ſome farther checking him tor his too great 
Freedom, ſhe referr'd him to her Council, and retir'd with Diſpleaſure. But 
upon the Ambaſſador's more ſubmiſſive Behaviour, all Affairs were ſoon ad- 
juſted. In the ſame Year the Chancellor of Denmark came into England to 
reſtore the Garter, with which the Queen kad inveſted the King's Father, and 
withal offer'd his Maſter's Mediation to make a Peace between the Queen and 
the Spaniard. The Queen thank'd him, but defign'd not to uſe his Mediation 
for what ſhe did not deſire, and eſpecially now, when he had lately invaded 
the French King her Allie, and had taken Amiens, the chief and ftronoeft 
Place in Picardy. For which Reaſon the King of France urg'd the Qucen 
for a new Aid of four thouſand Men; intimaring to her, That he was now 
offer'd by the Pope's Nuntio a very advantageous Peace, if he would abandon 
her Intereſt. But while theſe Matters were negotiating, Amicus was happily 


* 


recover d again by the great Valour of Baskervill and Savage, as the King in 
his Letters to the Queen thankfully acknow ledg d. 
»'Exs, The Queen now to fortitie her ſelf againſt all Inconveniences, call'd a new 


Parliament, that met at Weſtminſter on the twenty fourth Day of Offober, and The ninth Par- 


very acceptable to the People; namely, For recovering Depopulations, com- 
mitted upon Country Farms; F or prohibiting Arable Land and Tillage from 
being turn'd into Paſture; Againſt imbezeling Lands and Goods given to Cha- 
ritable Uſes; Concerning the Building of Hoſpitals and Work-Houſes for the 
Poor; For preventing of F rauds in the Queen's Tellers, Receivers, c. For 
building Houſes of Correction to puniſh Rogues and Vagrants; For the Re— 
ſtraining Extortions and Rapesz For Confirmation of the Depoſing thoſe Po- 
piſh Biſhvps in the Beginning of the Reign. For theſe Laws paſs'd, the true 
Religion reſtor'd, the Republick moſt happily govern'd, the Nation deliver'd 
from the Fear of Enemies, Ireland detended, and the French King and the 
Netherlands reliev'd, the Parliament moſt heartily congratulated her Majeſty : 
And that ſhe might not want ſufficient Aids in 'Time of Neceflity, the Clergy 
« voluntarily granted three Subſidies, and the Laity pray'd her to accept of three 
« Subſidies, and fix Fifteenths and Tenths; beſeeching her as in the Year 1593, 
that ſuch extraordinary Contributions might not be drawn into a Precedent, 
«© unleſs it were upon the like urgent Neceſſity. After this the Parliament was 
diſſolv'd on the ninth Day of February in the following Year. 

The Queen now underſtanding, as ſhe had ſome Time ſuſpected, That the 


to a Peace with Hain, immediately ſent Sir Robert Cecil and others into 
France, to diſſuade the Negotiation; and after that by Letters charg'd the 
French King with Ingratitude, declaring, That if he gain'd any reaſonable 
Terms from the Spaniards, he was oblig' d to the Engliſh Succours for it ; and 
That ſolemn Oaths and mutual Compatts were never deſign'd for Snares, un- 
leſs by the worſt of Men. But notwithſtanding all her Endeavours, and thoſe 
of the Confederate States, he with ſome Compliments and Acknowledgments 


Martial Glory, began from this Time to reſtore and promote the Welfare of 
France, by maintaining and ſupporting Religion, as well the Roman as the 
Reformed, reviving the Laws, cheriſhing Learning, reſtoring Commerce, and 
beautifying the Kingdom with ſplendid Editices, inſomuch that he far ſurpaſs'd all 
the Kings of France before him, and gain'd himſelf the Name of Henry the Great. 
In the mean Time the Queen carefully providing for her own and her Peoples 
Safety, ſent Sir Francis Vere to the Contederate States, to know if they were wil- 
ling 


French being importun'd by the Pope, and his own Subjects, began to incline 1 


wasopen'd with a Speech by Sir Thomas Egerton, made Lord-Keeper, in the ©" = ti 
Room of Puckering deceas d. In this Parliament the Queen palſs'd ſeveral Laws 2 
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to the Queen of England, concluded a Peace with the King of Spain, which is 4 Peare 6. 


call'd the Treaty ot Yervim. And now that King, who hitherto flouriſh'd in on 
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ling to join in a Treaty of Peace with the Spaniard : And if otherwiſe, what 
they would afford towards a War; and to urge them concerning the Repay. 
ment of Monies due to her from them. During the Negotiations, there was 
A Conſultation à grand Conſultation held at home, in which it was accurately debated, Whether 
about a Peace jt would be to the Benefit and Advantage of the Queen and Publick to make a 
with Spain. Peace with the Spaniard; and many nice and curious Reaſons were urg'd on 
both Sides. The wiſe and ſedate Lord Burleigb declar'd for Peace, as moſt 
eligible and neceſſary in this critical Juncture. But the vigorous and valiant 
Earl of Eſſex ſtifly maintain d, that no Peace could be made with the Spani- 
ards but ſuch as would be diſhonourable to England, and fraudulent on their 
Side. Inſomuch that Burleigh was provok'd to ſay, That he breath'd out no- 
thing but Slaughter and Blood: And after a warm Diſpute about this Subject, 
in a ſtrange preſaging Manner, the Treaſurer drew out a Plalm-Book, and 
without ſpeaking any more Words, pointed him to this Verſe, The bloody. 
minded Man ſhall not live out half his Days. This Debate occation'd Eſſex 
afterwards to publiſh an Apology for himſelf, with Reaſons 1n Juſtification of 
his Opinion. 
In — on this Buſineſs of Peace, and chuſing a fit Perſon to manage the 
Affairs in Ireland, which were now in great Diſorder, there aroſe a hot De- 
bate between the Queen and the Earl of Eſex, in the Preſence only of the 
Lord Admiral, Sir Robert Cecil, and Windebank, Clerk of the Seal. The 
Queen thought Sir Milliam Knolls, Uncle to the Earl, to be the fitteſt Perſon 
to be ſent into Ireland, and Eſſex obſtinately aſſerted, that Sir George Carew 
was fitter than him; and ſince he could not perſuade her Majeſty to be of 
his Opinion, quite torgetting himſelf and his Duty, uncivilly and in Con- 
The Queen tempt turn'd his Back upon her, and gave her a ſcornful Look. Which ſo 
frike: Elex. rous'd the Female Spirit of the Queen, that not induring ſuch rude Behaviour, 
ſhe gave him a Box on the Ear, and bad him begon with @ Vengeance. He 
immediately in a Rage laid his Hand upon his Sword, while the Admiral ſtepp d 
between, and ſwore That he neither could nor would put up ſo great an Ju- 
dignity ;, nor would he have taken it from her great Father Harry; and in a 
violent Fury withdrew himſelf from the Court. In his Retirement the Lord- 
Keeper by a Letter advis'd him to ſubmit to the Queen his Soveraign, and to 
remember that Paſſuge of Seneca, If the Law puniſh one that is Guilty, he 
anuſt ſubmit to fuſtice; if one that is Innocent, he muſt ſubmit to Fortune. 
e anſwer d his Letter with great Violence, and us'd theſe and the like Ex- 
His Reſent- Preſſions, I know what I owe as a Subject, and what as an Earl and Mar- 
ment. ſoal of England; but know not how to ſerve as a Drudge and a Slave. If 
1 ſhould acknowledge my ſelf Guilty, I ſhould injure the Truth, and God the 
Author of it, My whole Body is wounded by that ſingle Blow ; and having 
receiv'd this Indignity, it were Impiety to ſerve longer. However, not long 
after, he became more Submiſlive, obtain'd his Pardon, and was receiv'd into 
Favour ; the Queen being of ſuch an excellent Diſpoſition, that ſhe always 
thought it leſs misbecoming her Majeſty to exaſperate a Man, than to hate 
him. Yet from this Circumſtance his | riends began to date his Fall, who 
had obſerv'd, That Fortune ſeldom careſs'd her lighted Favourites, and Princes 


Age: A Man of extraordinary Worth and Abilities, who, not. to men- 
tion his venerable Preſence, his calm and ſerene Deportment, was ſo di- 
ſpos d by Nature, ſo poliſh'd by Education, and ſo inrich'd with * 
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that for Wiſdom, Integrity, Gravity, Induſtry, Temperance and Piety, he 
had no Superior; and was one of thoſe Few in the World who both liv'd 
and dy'd in Glory. His Saying was, Prudens qui Patiens; and, That no- 
thing was truly for a Prince's Profit, that was not for his Honour. The 
knowing Queen had ſuch Eſteem. for him, that ſhe would always cauſe 
him to fit down in her Preſence, ſaying; My Lord, we make uſe of you, not 
for your Legs, but for your Head: And viſiting him in his Sickneſs, and the 
Servants at the Chamber-Door deſiring her Majeſty to ſtop, ſhe anſwer'd, For 
your Maſter's ſake I will ſtoop, but not for the King of Spain. One great Ser- ai Services. 
vice he did his Country 2 little before his Death, which was to bring the Con- 
federate States to a Compoſition, for the Payment of eight hundred thouſand 
Pounds, by thirty thouſand Pounds per Annum ; and likewiſe to the Conclu- 
ſion of a new League; by which the Queen, beſides the receiving her 
Debts, was eas'd of a yearly Expence of a hundred and twenty thouſand 
Pounds. The Death of this great Support of the Nation was immediately ſuc- 
ceeded by the Death of its moſt potent Enemy, Philip King of Hain, in the The Death and 
ſeventy firſt Year of his Age ; a Prince of great Wiſdom and Patience, through Charater of 
his Father's Inſtructions and his own Experience; but in Matters of War for — _ 
the moſt part Unfortunate : For being naturally weak, he was wary 1n taking 
Advice, and truſted to others in his Wars; by which the three Keys of the 
Spaniſh Empire, which his Father taught him to watch carefully, Galerta in 
Africa, Fluſhing in the Netherlands, and Cales in Spain were neglected; one 
being taken by the Turks, another by the Hollanders, and the third by the 
Engliſh, to the great Damage and Diſhonour of ſo great a Monarch: So that it 
was not without Cauſe that he advis'd his Son Philip to compoſe all Diffe- 
rences with the Engliſh and the Netherlanders. | 
No Year was now free from Treaſons and Conſpiracies from the Romani/ts ; 
and in this a new Traitor was diſcover'd, one Edward Squire, who had firſt Squire's Cone 
been an ordinary Scrivener, afterwards a Groom in the Queen's Stable; and Je. 
going as a Soldier in Captain Drake's laſt Expedition, was taken Prifoner and 
carry d into Hain, where he came acquainted with one Malpole an Engliſh je- 
ſuit, who caus'd him to be put into the Inquiſition for a Heretick. This Man 
to avoid further Miſery, was eafily induc'd to turn Papiſt, and afterwards to 
attempt any wicked Act for the Catholick Cauſe. His Ghoſtly Father taught 
him that it would be a very meritorious Act to deſtroy the Queen and the 
Earl of Eſſex; and ſent him into England with a peculiar Poiſon, to anoint 
the Pommel of the Queen's Saddle, and the Chair where the Earl of Efex 
ſhould fit; which he exactly perform d, but neither of them took Effect. 
Whereupon Walpole, ſuſpecting the Fidelity of Squire, was refolv'd to revenge 
it, and — a Perſon into England, who in general Terms ſhould caſt this 
Aſperſion upon him. This caus'd Squire to be apprehended and arraign'd for 
Treafon, who not imagining that his Confeſſor would detect him, directly 
deny d all at firſt ; but finding himſelf really betray d, confeſs d the whole Mat- 
ter, and ſuffer'd Death. $ 
Ireland had often been in Rebellion againſt the Eng/iſh in this Reign, but 
never in fo formidable a Manner as in this Year : For the Head of the Rebels, 
the Earl of Tyrone, notwithſtanding he had lately obtain'd his Pardon for nu- 
merous Diſturbances, ſuddenly beſieg'd the Fort of Blackwater, and inga- 
ing with Marſhal, Bagual his mortal Enemy, he gave the Engi/o ſuch a De- 
t, as they had ſcarcely ſuſtain'd the like ſince they firſt fer footing in Jre- 
land; for beſides the General, thirteen valiant Commanders, and fifteen hun- 
dred common Soldiers were lain in this Encounter: By which the 1rif gain d Tyrone: Rs 
Arms, Proviſions, Ammunition, and Reputation, and the Fort of Blackwater , belion and Sue. 
fo that the Engliſh were reduc'd from an offenſive to a defenſive War. This Al. . 
ovok'd the Queen, who ſent to the brave Earl of Ormond, then Lieutenant- 
eneral, to clear the Army of all the {rib ; and ſhe ſent two thouſand Foot, 
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and a hundred Horſe to recruit the Army. After this Tyrone, whoſe Fame 
increas'd daily, ſent four thouſand Kerns into Munſter ; and the Preſide be- 
ing not able to reſiſt them, by reaſon of the Smallneſs of his Forces, that whole 
Province alſo rebell'd, and began to kill, rob and ravage the Engliſh, without 
Meaſure or Mercy. Thus the Rebellion became in a manner general, and 
grew to that Height, that it became formidable to the Queen. Tyrone in the 
mean Time ſent ſubmiſſive Letters to the Earl of Or mond, but with his uſual 
Treachery promis'd the Spaniards that he would accept of no Conditions from 
the Engliſd, magnifying his Victories beyond all Truth and Reafon. So that 
now, by long ule it was grown to a deſtructive Cuſtom in Ireland, that Rebels 
might with the Mony and Spoils they gain'd from the Engliſh, procure them- 
ſelves Protection and Pardon. | | 
A. D To extinguiſh this increaſing Flame, the Queen thought of ſending Charles 
Blunt Lord Mont joy, to be Deputy of that Kingdom; but the Earl of Eſſex 
599. intimated that he was a Man but of a mean Eltate, of no Experience, and 
Reg. 1. too Bookiſh for ſuch a martial Imployment z and in forming the Character of 
a Man fit for that Office, he ſo artificially drew his own Picture, that the 
Queen immediately reſolv'd to make him Lord-Deputy of Ireland, and Gene- 
ral of the Army. All this he made a ſhew of Refuſing, praying the Queen 
to beſtow thoſe Honours = ſome abler Perſon, yet if any other Perſon was 
nam'd, he {till made Objections againſt him, and behav'd himſelf in ſuch a 
manner, as gave his Enemies the Advantage of ſaying, He wanted nothing but 
an Army at his Command, 10 ſet up a Title to the Crown, which his Friends 
and Flatterers had drawn up for him. Other Courtiers, who defir'd the Ab- 
ſerce of this Favourite, puſh'd him forwards to accept the Command, know- 
ing his youthful Ardour, and Thirſt of Glory, would haſten his Ruin; there 
being no way fo certain to deſtroy a popular and aſpiring Man as forcing him 
upon Buſineſs improper for his Management. But tho he was ſomewhat anxi- 
ous, and fearful of his Father's Fate, yet he did or would not perceive all 
theſe Arts; therefore with the general Applauſe of Queen and Council, he 
The E of Was made Lord-Deputy of Ireland. He had a greater Army allotted him than 
r.nex made ever appear d in Jreland, twenty thouſand Foot, and thirteen hundred Horſe , 
3 Vaud whatever elſe he could deſire was obtain d by the officious, but deceitful 
I ntrigues of his ſecret Enemies, who were raiſing him on high, that his Fall 
might be the greater. | a 
The unfortunate Earl went over into Ireland in the Month of March, and 
having receiv'd the Sword according to Cuſtom, he immediately made the Earl 
of Southampton General of the Horſe z and contrary to his Inſtructions, he 
march'd towards Munſter againſt the inferior Rebels, negleQing Tyrone, the 
moſt conſiderable Enemy in the Kingdom, againſt whom he was particularly 
ſeut over; and all this without acquainting the Queen with his Reaſons for 
ſo acting, which caus'd her to be extreamly diflatisfy'd with his Conduct. 
He i wnſuc- Two Conſiderable Defeats the Engliſh ſuffer'd in Ireland ; and at length the 
ce/oful and ju Earl, contrary to Order, treated ſecretly with Tyrone, and concluded a Peace 
9 with him. When the Queen had notice of this, and that with ſo ſtrong an 
Army, in ſo long a Time, and fo great Expence of Mony, Eſſe had in effect 
done nothing, ſhe was highly incens d, blam d his Actions and Counſels, as 
over-raſh, unfortunate and diſreſpectful to her ſelf, and freely ſaid, That he 
had ſomething elſe in his Thoughts beſides doing his Prince and Country Ser- 
vire in Ireland. Nor were her Suſpicions ill grounded; for now he began to 
project a wicked Deſign of returning into England with a Party of ſele& Men 
to reduce his Adverſaries to his Power by Force of Arms, being perſuaded 
that many would join with him, either out of Affection, or the Deſire of No- 
velties: And had certainly attempted it, if the Earl of Southampton and 
Sir Chriſtopher Blunt had not deterr d him from it, as an impious, bloody and 
dangerous Deſign. It does not fully appear whether the Queen had ++" 
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of this Matter, tho' it is reaſonable to believe ſhe had; for at this time an Ar- 
my of ſix thouſand Men were rais'd in London, of which three thouſand were 
appointed to guard the Queen's Perſon, and the reſt to be always near and rea- 
dy upon all Occafions, under the Command of the Earl of Nottingham; but 
a few Days after the Army was disbanded. 

Within a Month the Earl of Eſſex poſted into England, and accompany'd 
with ſeveral ſelect Friends, went to Noneſuch, where the Queen then lay; 
and early in the Morning preſented himſelf on his Knees before her Majeſty in 
her Privy-Chamber, when ſhe had no Expectation of him. She receiv'd him 
ſomewhat graciouſly in a ſhort Conference, but not with ſo pleaſing a Counte- 
nauce as formerly; and at his Departure commanded him to keep his Cham- 
ber: For as ſhe was before diſpleas d with his ill Conduct, he had now incurr'd 
her further Diſpleaſure by leaving the Kingdom of Ireland without her Leave. 
Afterwards his Actions and Proceedings being generally diflik'd by the Council, 
and aggravated beſides by the Fictions and Inventions of his Adverſarics, he was 
committed to the Cuſtody of the Lord-Keeper, that he might not be further 
withdrawn from his Duty by ſeditious Counſels. Here entering into Conſide- 
ration of his Caſe, he gave himſelf wholly to Divine Contemplations, and 
wrote remarkable Letters to his Friends concerning the Vanity of Human Af- 
fairs. 

To return to the Affairs of Ireland, where the {ix Weeks Truce was ſcarce 
expir'd, before Tyrone prepar'd again for open Hoſlilitics, and being accus'd by 
the Council of Ireland for Breach of Faith, he declar'd he had juſt Cauſe to re- 
new the War, fince the Earl of Ee, on whom he depended for his Life and 
Safety, was committed to Cuſtody in England; nor would he ſor the future he 
concern'd with the 1r;f5 Council, which had heretofore.dealt fraudulently with 
him. In the mean Time Rumours were ſpread abroad among the Kebcls, 
that Exgland in a ſhort Time would be imbroil'd in Civil Commotions, there- 
fore he gave new Incouragement to the Iriſo Rebels to join with him, to the 
Deſtruction of the Engliſh Power in Ireland; to which he was farther encou- 
rag'd by the Spaniards, who had ſent him both Mony and Ammunition, and 
alſo by the Pope, who excited him by large Promiſes and Indulgences; all 
which Rebellious Practices in Tyrone, were either directly or indirectly charg'd 
upon the Earl of Eſex by his Enemics. In the Depth of the Winter the Queen 
ſent Mont joy her Deputy into Ireland; who with great Care and Induſtry for- 
tify'd the moſt important Places in that Kingdom, and ſo harras'd and manag'd 
Tyrone with continual Skirmiſhing, that he ſoon chang'd the Fortune of the 
War, drove that Arch-Rebel into his Faſtneſſes and abſconding Places, ſubdu'd 
the Rebels in Ulſter and Leinſter, and in all Places prov'd viQorious. Nor 
had Sir George Carew leſs Succeſs in Munſter, againſt the Titular Earl of De/- 
mond; and ſo fully quicted and ſubdu'd thoſe Parts, that not ſo much as one 
Fort held out againſt the Queen. 

In England a new Conſultation was debating, concerning a Peace with the 
King of Hain, which was deſir d both by him and the French King, and by 
Albert the Arch-Duke, who was now return d into the Netherlands out of 
2 where he was marry d to the Infanta. The Queen conſenting to tlie 
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reaty, left it to the Freuch King to nominate both the Time and the Place 4 Treaty with 
for the Meeting of the Commiſſioners, who appointed the Month of May, and Span. 


the Town of Bolojgn in France: But foreſceing that a Queſtion would ariſe 
about Precedency, ſome Perſons were appointed to ſcarch ancient Records con- 
cerning that Point. 'Theſe Perſons found in the Book of the Ceremonies of the 
Court of Rome, which according to the Canons gave Rule to the Chriſtian 
Princes, That among Kings, the firſt Place was due to the King of France, 
© the ſecond to the King of England, and the third to the King of Caſtile, the 
chief Title of the Kings of Hain; and that the Engliſb quietly held this Privi- 
* lege in the General Councils of Baſil, Conſtance, and others. Accordingly 
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« Pope Julius the Third gave Sentence for Henry the Seventh, King of En- 
« oland, againſt Ferdinand then King of Caſtile. At the appointed Time the 
Commiſſioners met at Boloign; Sir Henry Nevil, Sir John Herbert, Sir Tho- 
mas FEemunds and Robert Beal, for the Eugliſh; and a proportionable Number 
of others for the King of Hain and the Arch-Duke. The Engliſb had Inſtru- 
ions firſt to infiſt ſtrictly upon Precedency yet if the Spantards contended 
the Matter, then to put it to the Deciſion of Lots, rather than diſſolve the 
Treaty ; and for the reſt, to propoſe and mention the renewing the ancient Byy- 
gundian League, Freedom of Commerce, &c. At the Meeting, when they 
had ſeverally ſhown their Commiſſions, the Exgliſb challeng'd the Precedeii- 
cy, and the Spaniards did the ſame, and in ſuch a peremptory manner, that 
without that obtain'd, they would break up the Treaty. Hereupon the Ex- 
gliſb made a Propoſal to drop the Queſtion concerning Precedency, and to tranſ- 
act the Buſineſs by Writing, and Meſſengers between both Parties; or that the 
Treaty might be prorogu'd for ſixty Days, ſo that it might rather ſeem diſcon- 

But to no Ef- tinu'd than diſſolv d. But all this, and ſeveral new Propoſals came to no Ef. 

ect. fect; ſo that after the Space of three Months, the Treaty of Bolojgn came to 
nothing. | | 

In 9 mean Time the Confederate States were ſo far from regarding a Peace, 
that at this Time they were reſolv'd upon reducing the Sea-Coaſts of Flax. 
ders into their Command. drags they landed an Army into that Coun- 
try of fourteen thouſand Foot, and three thouſand Horſe, under the Com- 
mand of Prince Maurice of Naſſaw; and fifteen hundred of the Eng/iſh under 
the Command of the two valiant Brothers Sir Francis and Horatio Vere, At 

i Bartel of Which Time there was fought the famous Battel of Newport, where Sir Fran- 
N-1zport. cis order'd his Engliſh to throw off their Cloaths, telling them, That ſhortly 
they ſhould need none, or get better, and here nine thouſand Spaniards were 
ſlain, and the Victory by the Valour of the Engliſb fell to the Confederate 
States: For ſo forward and couragious were the Engliſb in the Battel, that of 
their fifteen hundred, eight hundred were {lain or ſore wounded, eight Captains 

kill'd, and all the reſt hurt but two. 

All this Year, and the laſt, ſeveral Conteſts and Complaints aroſe between 
the Engliſh and French, concerning the Reprizals of Goods taken from each 
other by Pirates of either Nation; alſo concerning Cuſtoms and Impoſitions, 
contrary to the Treaty of Blois, and corrupt and deceitful taking of Eng liſb 
Cloaths, to the great Diſcredit of the Nation. With Denmark alſo aroſe Con- 
troverſies concerning Commerce, and the Fiſhing of the Engliſb upon the Coaſt 
of Iſland and Norway. The Queen likewiſe at that Time, for the Encreaſe 
of Navigation and Commerce, founded the Company of Eaſt-India Merchants, 
who having large Privileges granted them, ſetled ſeveral Factories in thoſe 

The Pope's De- Parts, and carry*d on a great 'T'rade even in this Reign. In the ſame Year, Pope 

{gn «zunſt Clement the Eighth, perceiving the Queen to be declining in Years, ſent two 

bash, bold Breves into England, the one to the Popiſh Clergy, the other to the Lai- 
ty, in which he pretended to authorize no Perſon whatſoever to aſſume the 
Engliſh Crown after the Queen's Death, but ſuch a one as ſhould promiſe by 
Oath to uſe his utmoſt Endeavours to promote the Catholick Religion, tho' he 
was never ſo near ally'd to the Blood Royal of England. This was deſign d 
chicfly againſt the preſent King of Scotland; and as Camden obſerves, was the 
Foundation of the famous Powder-Plot in the next Reign. : 

Thus, with a Year of extraordinary Scarcity of Corn, concluded the Six- 
teenth Century; in which there occurr'd more famous Varieties in Church and 
State, both in England and all Chyiſtendom, than in any Age ſince the firſt 
Propagation of the Goſpel and Chriſtianity. 

N 
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XIV. al Things being in a reaſonable Degree of Peace and Security, A. D. 


lant Earl of E ex, who was hurry'd on to his ruin by a Temper too violent 
and impetuous. He had been fix Months in Cuſtody under the Lord-Keeper, 


the Seventeenth Century in England began with the fatal Tragedy of the gal- 1601. 

Reo, , 
8˙ 44 

The Earl 


and now out of his own good Nature, the Senſe of his Afflictions, and the good gg Gn 


Advice of his Friends, he began to repent of his ill Defigns, and made ſuch a 
ſhew of Piety, 3 Modeſty and Humility, that his Friends hop'd ſor his 
Converſion, bits Adverſaries envy'd him, and the Queen, molify'd with his ſub- 
miſlive Letters; ſuffer'd him to retire to his own Houſe, under the e Cuſtody of 
Sir Richard Berkley, often proteſting, That ſhe would do nothing againſt him 
for his Ruin, but only for his Reformation. But ſince the vuigar Sort had 
openly proclaim d his Innocency; that her Majeſty might not be ſuſpected of 
Prejudice or Injuſtice, ſhe thought fit to have his Cauſe heard, not in the Star- 
Chamber, leſt he ſhould be ſeverely tin'd, but in the Lord-Keeper's Houſe, 
before the Queen's Council; four Earls, two Barons, and four Judges, and that 
ſome Cenſures ſhould be taken of his Actions, yet without auy Charge of Per- 
fidiouſneſs, The Heads of his Accuſation were, That contrary to his Com- 
* miſhon he had made the Earl of Southampton General of the Horle, had drawn 
his Forces into Munſter, neglected the chief Rebel Tyrone, and held a private 
* and ſuſpicious Parlee with him, contrary to the Dignity of the Queen's Ma- 
© jeſty, and the Perſon of a Vice-Roy, which he repreſented: And ſome Ag- 
« pravations were made by the Lawyers of ſome abrupt Sentences in his Let- 
© ter written to the Lord Privy-Seal. The Earl kneeling at the 1able, gave 
Thanks to God for his Mercies, and to his gracious Princeſs, that proceeded ſo 
mildly againſt him, profeſſing, He would not contend with her, nor excuſe the 
Errors of his Touth, either in whole or in part, That he always meant well, 
tho it happen d otherwiſe in Appearance, but now he would bid the World 
Farewel. And ſhedding a Flood of Tears, which caus'd many to ſympathize 
with him, the Lord-Keeper in Concluſion, proceeded to Sentence, which was, 
That he ſhould be remov'd from the Place bf 

his Offices of Earl-Marſhal and Maſter of the Ordnance, and be detain'd in 
Cuſtody during the Queen's Pleaſure. This Cenſure was approv'd by all the 
reſt; and many were in hopes that he would be reſtor'd to Favour, ſince the 
Queen had expreſſy commanded, that he ſhould not be ſuſpended from being 
— of the Horſe, and that this Cenſure ſhould by no means remain upon 

ecord, 


Privy-Counſellor, ſuſpended from ye is cenſur'd. 


After this the Earl made a ſhew of extraordinary — which ſopleas'd The Queen 
the merciful Queen, that ſhe remov'd his Keeper from him, ſet him at Liberty,“ <: 


and gave him leave to retire into the Country; but admonith'd him now to 
make Diſcretion his Keeper, and by no means to come to the Court, or near 
her Perſon. But as ſoon as his Servant Cufe had Acceſs to him, he began to 
poiſon his Ears, and to tax him with Cowardice and Weakneſs; which pro- 
vok'd the Earl to command his Name to be ſtruck out of the Roll of his Ser- 
vants, but Merrick his Steward, who was of the ſame Opinion, prevented it. 
And the Earl going into the Country, remember'd himſelf to the Queen by 
the Lord Henry Howard, in theſe Words, That he kiſs'd the Rod, and the 
Queen's Hand, which had only corrected, and not ruin'd him; yet he ſhould 
never enjoy real Comfort, till he might behold thoſe bleſſed Eyes, which had 
been his propitious Stars to guide him in his Courſe, while he ſteer d at a law- 
ful Diſtance. But now he reſolv'd to feed in the Field like Nebuchad- 
nezzar, fill it ſhould pleaſe his Queen to reſtore him to his Senſe. Ihe Queen 
ſecretly rejoycing at theſe Expreſſions, ſaid, World to Heaven his Actions 
were anſwerable to his Words, He has long try d my Patience, I muſt now 
try his Humility. And now the Earl grew ſo contident of the Queen's Favour, 
that he became a Petitioner to her for the Farm of the ſweet Wines, which 


was 
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was a Place of great Profit; but ſhe to try his Temper, return'd him Anſwer, 
That ſhe muſt firſt underſtand the Value of it ; That Benefits were not to be be- 
ftow'd blindfold : That a furious Horſe muſt be kept ſhort of Provender to bring 
him to due Management; commending the Aphoriſm of the Phyſicians, That 
corrupt Bodies are injur d by feeding plentifully. Theſe unexpected Anſwers 


F.fex relapſes. ſo inrag'd the Earl that they threw him into his former Frenzy, fir d him with 


He raiſes Sol- 


ders. 


Indignation, and caus'd him blindly to hearken to the Suggeſtions of Cuffe, 
Merrick, and other Incendiaries, whoſe implacable Malice hurry'd them to 
their own and their Maſter's Deſtruction. Their exaſperating Speeches caus'd him 
often to join with them, and to drop paſſionate and indi{creet Words, which 
coming to the Queen's Knowledge with aggravating Comments and Inferences, 
alienated her Affections from him. But what moſt ſenſibly provok'd her, and 
made the Breach irreparable, was his indecent reflecting upon her Majeſty's Per- 
ſon, ſaying, That the Queen was now grown an old Woman, no leſs crooked 
and diſtorted in her Mind, than in her Body: Which ſome of the Court Ladies, 
whom he had formerly deluded in Matters of Love, taking up at the Rebound, 
ſo ſpitefully repreſented it, that it blew up new Flames of Diſcontent between 
them, and ſo ſtung bis diſtracted Mind, that he began to revive the clandeſtine 
Deſigns he had torm'd in Ireland, made court to the Puritans and their Mi- 
niſters, and alſo to the Papiſts, by ſeeming to commiſerate their Afflictions. 
He ſccretly entertain'd Soldiers, and daring Prodigals, whoſe Poverty made 
them ready for any unlawful Enterprize. He and hus particular Friends, the 
Earl of Southampton, Sir Charles Danvers, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Sir John 
Davis, and John Littleton of Frankel, held their private Cabals in Drury 
Houſe, where they enter'd upon Reſolutions, To ſeize the Tower, the Court, 
the Queen's Perſon, and call a Parliament to erect another Government. Theſc 
frequent Aſlemblies, and the great Reſort to E/exs Houſe under Pretence of 
hearing Sermons, encreas'd the Suſpicions the Court hadentertain'd of him, 
and caus'd him to be call'd before the Council, which he refus d to obey, being 
refolv'd to preſerve his Liberty, tho with the Price of his Blood, and to that 
end had gather d to his own Houſe Sands, Parker and Monteagle, with about 
three hundred Gentlemen of good Quality. 

The Queen having order'd the Lord Mayor to keep the Citizens in due Obe- 
dicnce, ſent the Lord-Keeper, the Earl of Morceſter, Sir William Knolls, and 
Lord Chief Juſtice Pophamy to know the Cauſe of this unuſual Aijlembly. 
They were admitted with much Difficulty into Eſſexs Houſe through the 
Wicket; and in the Court-Yard they found a confus'd Multitude, with Eſſex 
in the middle of them, together with Southampton and Rutland. The Lord- 
Keeper demanded the Cauſe of the Tumult, and aſſur'd him that if any had 
injur'd him, he ſhould have equal Juſtice againſt the Perſons; to which E/ex 
anſwer'd, There was a Plot againſt his Life; and when the Lord-Keeper urg'd 
him to be particular, the Multitude interrupted him, crying out, Away, let 
us begon, they come to betray you, kill them, throw away the Broad-q cal, ſecure 


833 them in Priſon, Upon which Eſſex, retiring with them into the Houſe, com- 


fellors, 


manded the Doors to be ſhut, ſaying to the Lords, Have Patience, I will go 
into the City and adviſe with the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, and return imme- 
diately. Coming inconliderately into London, with about two or three hun- 
dred in his Company, he cry'd out with the utmoſt Heat, For the Queen, for 


the Queen! a Plot is laid for my Life! and went directly towards Sheriff 
Smith's Houſe in Fen- Church Street; and ſceing the Citizens run about in a 


and excites the Maze, he bid them Arm themſelves, or they could do him no Good: But not 


Citizens to 
Rebellion, 


one Man took up Arms for him; and the Sheriff in whom he confided, hear- 
ing of his coming, withdrew himſelf out at a Back Door, to the Lord May- 
or's Houſe, and would not ſee him. In the mean Time E/ex by a Herald was 
proclaim d a Traitor in all Parts of the City; and ſeeing none would eſpouſe 
his Cauſe, and that his own Party began to deſert, he gave Gorges leave to " 

re 
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the Privy-Counſellors at liberty, who did it, and went with them to the Court 
by Water. Efex returning to his Houſe, found a Chain drawn croſs the 
Street at St. Paul's, and Pikes and Musketeers planted againſt him by the 
Biſhop of London, under the Command of Sir John Leviſon. The Earl in a 
Rage drew his Sword, and commanded Blunt to fall on; which he did with 
great Reſolution, killd one Maite, and was himſelf deſperately wounded, and 
taken Priſoner. There fell alſo Henry Tracy, a young Gentleman for whom 
the Earl had a tender Affection, and one or two Citizens. Being thus repuls'd 
at this Place, his. Hat ſhot through, and many ſecretly deſerting him, he re- 
turn'd to his Houſe by Water, burnt ſeveral Papers, That they might tell no 
Tales, and fortify'd his Houſe on all Sides. 

Immediately the Houſe was inveſted by Land by the Lord Thomas Howard, His Hout bes 
the Lord Gray, the Lord Burleigh, the Lord Compton, and others; while the 74“ 
Lord Admiral, the Lord Effingham his Son, the Lord Cobham, Sir John Stan- 
hop, Sir Robert Sidney, and Sir Fult Grevil enter d into the Garden by the 
Thames Side; and being ready to attack the Houſe, he ſummond him by Sd: 
ney to yield. Southampton ask d, To whom they ſhould yield? 1f to their Ad- 
wverſaries, their Ruin would be inevitable; If to the Queen, their Guilt would 
be apparent; but i the Lord Admiral would give them Hoſtages for their Se- 
curity, they would appear before her Majeſty, or elſe they would ſell their Lives 
as dear as they could. The Lord Admiral anſwer'd, That ſuch Conditions 
were not to be propos'd by Rebels; but in Commiſeration, to the weaker Sex, he 
would permit the Counteſs his Wife, the Lady Rich his Siſter, and their Women, 
who fill'd the Air with their diſmal Outeries, to depart in Safety. This the Earl 
took as a Favour, and only deſir d the Space of an Hour or two to fortifie the 
Place, through which they, ſhould paſs, which was granted. Now the Earl 
of Eſſex looking upon all Things as deſperate and loſt, after two or three Per- 
ſons were kill'd on each Side, once reſolv'd to force his Way through his Ene- 
mies, to which he was particularly incourag'd by the old Lord Sands, who 
declar'd, That the braveſt Courſes were the ſafeſt, and that it was more Ho- He gie. 
nourable for a Nobleman to die by the Sword, than the Axe. But Hex fluctu— 
ating in his Reſolutions, and having the Lord Admiral's Promiſe that all ſhould 
be civilly treated, all the Noblemen at ten a Clock at Night, falling upon their 
Knees deliver'd up their Swords, and themſelves Priſoners to him. Eſſeæ and 
Southampton were firſt confin d to Lamberh-Houſe, and ſhortly after with Nut- 
land, Sands, Cromwell, Monteagle, Sir Charles Danvers, and Sir Henry . 
Bromley, were committed to the Tower. The next Day, Thomas Lea, Cap- 
tain of a Company in Treland intimating to one Croſs a Sea-Captain, how no- 
ble an Exploit it were for fix brave Soldiers to go to the Queen, and forci- 
bly compel her to releaſe Eſſex and Southampton, was immediately apprehended, 

 examin'd, found guilty, and executed. | | 

Upon the nineteenth of February, the two Earle, E ex and Southampton, The Trial of 
were brought to their Trials in We/tmin/ter-Hall, before many of their Peers, -- Ea 
where the Treaſurer Buckhurſt was made Lord High-Steward for that ſolemn ** 
Occaſion. They were jointly indicted of High-Treaſon, namely, © That they 
* had plotted to deprive the Queen of her Life and Kingdom, to ſurprize her 
* in her very. Palace; and that they broke out into open Rebellion, by impri- 
© ſoning the Counſellors of the Kingdom, by exciting the Citizens with vain 
« Fiftions, by aſſaulting the Queen's loyal Sub jects, and by defending of E/ex's 
* Houſe againſt her Majeſty's Forces: To all which they pleaded nor guilty, and 


Eſſex averr'd, That he had done nothing, but what was agreeable to the Law o 
ature, and upon urgent Neceſſity. Tetverton the Queen's Sergeant, and E- 
ward Coke her Attorney, open'd the Indictment, and according to the Cuſtom 
of Lawyers, upbraided Eſ/ex with the Queen's Favours, compar'd him to Cati- 
line, and as ſome thought made too indecent Reflections and Inſults upon Men of 
their Quality and unhappy Circumſtances: For Coke ended his Harangue with 


this 
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this ſevere Concluſion : It were to be wiſh'd that this Robert, Earl of Eſſex, 
might be the laſt of this Name, who affetied to be Robert the firſt of that 
Name King of England. The Earl of Eſſex with great Courage and Modeſty 
anſwer'd, That this Art 7 ſcandalous Oratory was common to Men of their 
Profeſſion, who accounted it their Glory to depreſs innocent Men with Mul. 
tiplicity of Words, and therefore pray'd the Lords not to regard their Cla- 
mours and noiſie Suggeſtions, but weigh the Matter according to Truth, and 
not by Rigour and Quirks of Law. The Evidences againſt them being heard, 
Southampton endeavour d to excuſe himſelf out of his Love to Eſſex, and his 
Ignorance of the Laws, and with great Humility 'd the Queen's Mercy, 
whom he had always eſteem'd as the lively Image of the Divine 1 


and againſt whom his Heart had never harbour d a diſloyal Thought. Eſſex, 
when the Heat was over between him and Cecil, anſwer'd more calmly, That 
he had no Deſign but to repel Force by Force ; nor would he have enter'd the 
City inconſiderately, if he had not thought his Life in Danger; nor with ſo 
ſmall a Number, if he deſigu d any thing but to defend himſelf againſt his pri- 
vate Enemies. After this the Lords withdrew, and in an Hour return'd to 
their Places, where every one of them pronounc'd Eſſex and Southampton 
They are con-7nilty 3 who being brought again to the Bar, and acquainted with it, Eſſex 
= humbly begg'd the Lords Favours, that they would intercede with her Majeſty 
for Jouthampton's Pardon, who might do her good Service, But, added he, 
for my own Life I value it not; for I deſire nothing more than to lay it down 
with ſincere Faith to God, and Loyalty to my Prince, tho” the Law has 
made another Interpretation of itt. Tet I would have none to tell the Queen 
that I ſlight ber Mercy, tho ] believe I all never ſervilely beg it And 1 
beſeech you, my Peers, tho you have condemn'd me by Law, that you would 
abſolve me in your Conſciences, who never deſign'd any Il againſt my Prince. 

The next Day Sir Robert Vernon, Sir William Conſtable, Sir Edmund Bain- 
ham, Knights; John Littleton, Henry Cuffe the Earl's Secretary, Captain 
Whitlock, John aud Chriſtopher Wright, and Orel an old Soldier, were ar- 
raign'd; and as ſoon as they had held up their Hands, and the Queen was in- 
form'd they were unwarily drawn into this Plot, the commanded that none 
but Littleton, Bainham and Ore! ſhould be try'd, and that the reſt ſhould be 
remanded to Priſon ; and tho' Sentence paſs d againſt thoſe that were try d, yet 
at laſt all their Lives were ſpared. Bainham redeem'd his by a Sum of Mony 
paid to Sir Malter Raleigh, Littleton dy'd of a Diſtemper, and Orel was par- 
don'd. 

In the mean Time the ſorrowful Earl of Eex, difturb'd in his Conſcience, 
and terrify'd by the attending Miniſter, deſir d to diſcourſe with ſome of the 
Privy-Council, and particularly with Secretary Cecil. Upon which Requeſt, 
the Ford Koper: the Low-Treaſurer, the Lord-Admiral and Cecil went to 
him; and after he had ask'd Pardon of the Lord-Keeper and Cecil for what 

Eder, Con- he had done or ſaid againſt them, he aſſur d them, That the Queen could never 
feifion. be ſafe as long as he liu'd, and therefore begg'd that he might be executed pri- 
vately in the Tower. He diſcover'd ſeveral of his Aſſociates in the Conſpi- 
racy ; and deſiring to ſpeak with Blunt and Caffe, as ſoon as he ſaw them, he 
cry d out, Ah Cutte ! Ast Pardon of God and the Queen; for you wore the 
Perſons that chiefly provok'd me to this Diſlezalty. Nor was he fatisfy'd with 
this verbal Confeſſion, but in Writing diſcover'd the Conſpirators, which 
were then in ſeveral Countries, as Hor land, Ireland, and the Netherlands. 

The twenty fifth of February was appointed for the fatal Day of Execution, 
when Thomas Mont ford and William Barlow Doctors of Divinity, with 
Afton Miniſter of the Tower Church, were fent to him early in the Morn- 
ing, to prepare him for Death. In the Preſence of theſe Men he gave Thanks 
to God, that his Deſigns, ſo dangerous to the Publick, had no Succeſs. He 
freely told them, That he had now look'd ſeriouſly into his Sins, _ = 

eartity 
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heartily ſorry that he had ſo obſtinately defended an unjuſt Cauſe at the Bar. 

He thank'd the Queen who had granted him a private Execution, 4% His 

Mind, at preſent compos'd, might be diſturb'd by the Peoples Behaviour; for 

he had learn d how vain a Thing was popular Breath, and how he deſerv'd 

to be cut off from the Commonwealth, for the Contagion of his Enterprize, 

which like a foul Diſeaſe had ſpread and infetted many. In the mean Time The Queen 
the Queen's Mind was violently agitated with various Apprehenſions ; and her 477 i» br 
former Affection reviv'd, which with the Remembrance of paſt Services, pro- 

duc'd ſuch tender Emotions of Pity and Clemency, that ſhe ſent her Commands 

by Sir Edward Cary, that he ſhould nor be executed; On the other Side his 

perverſe Obſtinacy, who ſcorn'd to ask her Pardon, and had openly declar'd, 

That his Life would be the Queen's Deſtruction, did ſo puth her on to Juſtice 

and Severity, that ſoon after the ſent a freſh Command by Darcy, that he 

ſhould be executed. Accordingly he was brought to a Scaffold erected in the, , 
Tower, near which ſate ſome few Lords, ſome of the Aldermen of London, 0 the Scaffold, 
and ſeveral Knights, among whom was Raleigh, purpolcly, as he ſaid, to an- 

ſwer to any Accuſation the Earl might make againſt him; but as others thought, 

to feed his Eyes with the Sufferings of his Enemy; therefore he was adviz'd 

out of Decency to withdraw into the Armory, where he beheld the whole 

Tragedy. The Earl having aſcended the Scattold with the above-nam'd Di- 

vines, uncover'd his Head, and lifting up his Eyes to Heaven, confeſs'd his 

Sins, and begg'd Mercy for them, eſpecially this laſt, which he call'd, 4 

bloody, crying and outragious Sin. He pray'd the Queen and her Miniſters to 

forgive him, And that God would give her a long and happy Reign, proteſting, 

That he never deſign'd to lay violent Hands on her Perſon. I hen he pray d 

God to ſtrengthen his Mind againſt the Terrors of Death, and intreated the 
Spectators to join with him in a ſhort Prayer, which he deliver d with great 

Devotion. Then he rehears'd the Apoſtle's Creed; and lay ing himſelf down, 

plac'd his Neck upon the Block; and having repeated the firſt Verſes of the 

tifty firſt Pſalm, and commended his Spirit into the Hands of God, his Head 

was ſtruck off at the third Blow ; but the firſt took away both Senſe and Mo- 

tion. Thus fatally dy'd Robert D' Evereux, Earl of Eſſex, in the thirty yi execution 
fourth Year and Prime of his Age; a Perſon endow'd with all thoſe Accom- and Character. 
pliſhments that ſerve to finiſh a Nobleman, and a gallant Warrior, whoſe Ge- 

nealogy was ancient and illuſtrious. He had been a great Favourite, and loaden 

with 8 had a towering Spirit, and an obliging Affability; but 

he was not born for a Courtier, for he could neither flatter nor diſſemble, but 

always carry'd his Love and Hatred in his Countenance. His great Thirſt 

after Popularity, and his continual Ingrofling of Fame procur'd him many Ene- 

mies, and made his Mind boil into undecent Paſſions, more advantageous to 

his Enemies Deſigns than his own, For they lighted their Candle at his Fire; 

and this Heat being blown into a Flame by ſome fiery Spirits about him, ſtain'd 

his good Nature with Thoughts of Revenge, which his Enemies turn'd upon the 

Queen her ſelf ; ſo that the ſame Coal with which he defign'd to conſume his 

Enemies Houſes, kindled his own Funeral Pile. Thus Pride and Ambition do 

often uſurp the Names of Greatneſs and Gallantry, 'till they prove the Down- 

fall and Ruin of the braveſt Men upon Earth. 

Not many Days after Sir Chriſtopher Blunt, Sir Charles Danvers, Sir John Other Execu- 

Daves, Sir Gilly Merick, and Cuffe, being accus'd of the ſame Crimes with ** 

the Earl, were brought to their Trials, and being convicted by the Jury, re- 

celv'd the Sentence of Death, and were all executed at Tyburn ; except the two 

firſt, who being nobly deſcended, were beheaded upon Tower-Hill. To this 

Cauſe alſo there belongs a peculiar Cenſure, given at this Time in the Star- 

Chamber : The Earl of &ſex complain'd at his Trial, that his Letters were 
counterfeited, and upon a diligent Enquiry into the Matter, a bold Impoſture 

was diſcover d. The Counteſs of Eſſex, being apprehenſive, that in thoſe 4 piece of For- 
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troubleſome Times ſome Miſchiefs might befal her Husband and her ſelf, put 

ſome Letters which ſhe had receiv'd from him into a Cabinet, and intruſted it in 

the Hands of a Dutch Woman call'd Riho ve, who hiding them in her Houſe, 

they were accidentally diſcover'd by her Husband John Daniel , who reading 

them over, and obſerving ſome Paſſages in them that might incenſe the Queen 

and endanger the Earl, caus'd them to be tranſcrib'd by a Perſon expert at 

Connterſeiting of Hands. And when the timorous Counteſs was ready to be 

deliver'd of a Child, he told her that unleſs ſhe would give him three thouſand 

Pounds, he would put them into the Hands of her Husband's Enemies. The 

ood Lady, to prevent that threatning Danger, immediately gave him eleven 

undred and ſeventy Pounds ; and ſtill for that great Sum the Impoſtor only 

gave her the Counterfeit Copies, and kept the Originals, to get another Sum for 

them from the Earl's Enemies. For which he was condemn'd to perpetual 

Impriſonment, fin'd in three thouſand Pounds, two of which was to be paid 

to the Counteſs, and to ſtand with his Ears nail'd to the Pillory, with this In- 
ſcription on his Breaſt, A wicked Forger and Impoſtor. | 

the tenth Pay. Not long aſter the vigilact Queen ſummon'd her laſt Parliament, which met 

liament in this ꝗt TP oeftminſter upon the twenty ſeventh Day of October; in which grievous 

We Complaints were made by the Houſe of Commons concerning the Miſchiefs of 

Monopolies. The Queen, by way of Prevention, ſent out Proclamations, 

declaring the ſaid Licences and Patents to be void in part, leaving ſome Part to 

the Determination of the Laws; which was ſo acceptable to the Commons, 

that they immediately ſent eighty ſelect Perſons, together with their Speaker, 

to return their hearty Thanks to her Majeſty. She on the other Side in a 

The Yneer's tender Speech gave them Thanks, For being ſuch faithful Miniſters to her, 

Genereſ#)- and recalling her from an Error proceeding from her Ignorance, not Will. Af. 

ter that ſhe declar d to them, That ſhe had rather her Heart or Hand ſhould 

periſh, than that either one or the other ſhould allow ſuch Privileges to Mono- 

poliſts as might be prejudicial to her dear People. That the Splendor of Re- 

gal Majeſty had not ſo blinded her Eyes, that licentious Power ſhould prevail 

more than Juſtice. That ſhe was none of thoſe Princes that would be de- 

 cetv'd by the Glory of the Name; for ſhe knew the Commonwealth was to 

be govern'd for the Good of thoſe committed to her, not of her ſelf” to whom 

it was intruſted ; and that an Account was one Day to be given before a ſupe- 

rior Fudge. She thought her ſelf moſt happy, that ſhe had by God's Aſſiſtance 

ſo proſperouſly govern'd the Commonwealth ;, and that ſhe had ſuch loving Sub- 

gjetts, as for their Good ſhe would willingly leave both her Kingdom and 

Life. This Specch, and her endearing Behaviour, ſo pleas d and charm'd the 

Commons, that they now gave her greater Aids than ever ſhe had receiv'd, 

namely four intire Subſidies, and eighteen Fifteenths and Tenths: After 

which this Parliament, after a ſix Weeks Seſſion, was diflolv'd upon the nine- 

teenth Day of December, TY 

Reg. 44 During theſe Tranſactions at home, the Arch-Duke Albert beſieg d Offend. in 

the Netherlands, and the Confederate States being oblig'd for their own Pre- 

ſervation to defend it, they made Sir Francis Vere Governor of it, under the 

The famous Title of General of all the Forces within and without Oſtend. This Place, 

within the Memory of that Generation, was but a few Cottages 7 Fi- 

ſhermen on a naked Shore; but at the Beginning of the Netherland Wars, was 

fortify d by the States, firſt with a Paliſadoz afterwards upon the Sea working 

in, and making a very convenient Harbour, they added a Trench to it, and 

plac'd an Eng Garriſon in it. Theſe Men firſt under John Conway, and 

afterwards under Sir Fohn Norris, ſo diſturb'd and over-run Flanders, that 

the Prince of Parma began to lay Siege to it, but in vain. Le Motte, at- 

tempted it by Treachery, but was repell'd with great Loſs; and the Arch-Duke 

Albert ſurrounded it with ſeventeen Sconces. But when the Garriſons with 

' theſe Sconces prov'd as burdenſome and vexatious to Flanders as the Enemies, 
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* 
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and the Haven being thought convenient both to harbour the Spaniſh Gallies. 
and diſturb the Navigation of the Engliſh and Hollanders, the Spaniards reſolv'd 
to take it at any Expence, and the States on the other hand were as reſolute to 
preſerve it. Never in that Age was a Siege more obſtinately maintain'd, or 
more gallantly defended; nor a greater Slaughter of Men, or a Piece of Service 
that laſted a longer Space. At the End of five Months, Sir Francis Here find- 
ing his Forces diminiſh'd by frequent Sallies, the Enemies Shot and the Peſti- 
lence, a Part of the old Town ſwallow'd by the Sea, their Proviſion almoſt 
ſpent, and by reaſon of contrary Winds no Hopes of Supplies, which he had 
often in vain demanded; and underſtanding that the Enemy were ready to make 
a general Aſſault upon the Town, he defir'd a Parly with the Arch-Duke con- 
cerning a Surrender of the Place; and after Hoſtages were given on both 
Sides, Commiſſioners were ſent to treat about it. But General Yere only 
protracted Time, and fed them with Hopes of a Surrender, till freſh Sup- 
plies of Men arriv'd; and then ſent back the Commiſſioners, excuſing himſelf 
by that Military Axiom, That to over-reach an Enemy is both pleaſant and 
advantageous, and therefore defir'd their Pardon, if in caſe of the like Neceſ- 
ſity he ſhould make uſe of the ſame Stratagem. The Arch-Duke in Revenge 
made a furious Aſſault the next Day, but was beaten back with Loſs; and Ge- 
neral Vere, when he had repair'd the ſhaken and batter'd Places, was recall'd 
by the States, who thought fit every five Months to ſend a new Governor with 
freſh Supplies of Men: Which ſucceſſive Governors, with great Management 
and Reſolution, defended the Town above three Years and three Months, againſt 
all the furious Attacks of the Sea and the Enemy. And it would have been 
thought happy by vaſt Numbers, if the Sea had been let in and had ſwallow'd 
it up; for the beſt and braveſt Soldiers of the Netherlands, Spain, England, 
France, Scotland, and Italy, while they contended for a barren Plat of Sand, 
found here one common Sepulchre, tho' with that an eternal Monument of 
their Valour. 

As to the Affairs of Ireland, the Inhabitants there had been in long ExpeAa- Te $paniards 
tions of Aſſiſtance from Spain, which now to their great Joy arriv'd in Safety {24m belanc. 
at King ſale; and having peaceably enter'd the 'Town and refreſh'd themſelves, 

Don John 4 Aquila, who commanded them, with the 'Tiile of Gyneral of the 
Catholick King in God's War, for maintaining the Faith in Ireland, publiſh'd 
ſeveral Papers, to perſuade the People, That Queen Higabeth was by ſeveral 
* Sentences of the Pope depriv'd of her Crown, that her Subjects were abſolv'd 
© from their Oath of Allegiance, and that now the Spaniards were come to 
« deliver Ireland from the Jaws of Hell; and by that ſpecious Pretence he in- 
duc'd great Numbers of lewd and diflolute Perſons to join with him. The 
Lord-Deputy having drawn together what Forces he could, inveſted X7ngſale, 
forc'd the Caſtle of Kincurran to ſurrender; and with the Aſliſtance of Vice— 
Admiral Leviſon, ſtraiten'd the Town with a cloſer Siege, which was ſoon 
after a little relax d, in regard Leviſon with his Fleet was oblig'd to ail 
from thence againſt two thouſand Spaniards, landed at Bear-Haven, Ca- 
ſtle-Haven and Baltimore, five of whoſe Ships he happily ſunk. About the 
ſame Time, Tyrone, O-Donel, O-Rock, and the principal Rebels drew ncar, 
and joining the new-landed Spantrards, compos d an Army of fix thouſand Foot 
and five hundred Horſe; and were ſwell'd with ſuch an Aſſurance of Victory, 
as being freſh Men, more numerous, and well provided with Neccſlaries, while 
the Engliſh were extreamly fatigu'd with a Winter's Siege, and both Men and 
Horſes deſtitute of Proviſions and Conveniences. However when both Armies They and the 
came to ingage, they ſoon found their Error; for the Spanzards were miſera- Lriſn are baten. 
bly ſlaughter d, and the Ir; threw down their Arms, and betook theinſelves 
to Flight. Don Alphonſo O Campo was taken Priſoner, with three Spamſp 
Leaders and fix Enſigns; twelve hundred Men were ſlain, and nine Colours 
taken; and of the Engliſh few were kill d, though many were wounded. Upon 
{7.27.2 2 this 
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this the two Rebel Earls, Tyrone and O-Donel, made their Eſcape; the former 
to his Northern Shelters, and the latter into Spain. The next Day the Lord- 
Deputy commanded Bodley to furvey the Works about Kzngſale, to finiſh the 
Mount, and draw the Trenches nearer the Town; which causd D* Aquila to 
ſend a Trumpeter and deſire a Parly, and that General ſignify'd to Sir Witham, 
Godolphin, * That he had found the Lord-Deputy a ſharp but honourable Ene- 
* my, and the Jriſh weak, rude and perfidious; that the Catholick King had 
* ſent him to aſſiſt two Earls, whom he now queſtion'd whether they were in 
the World, fince one Blaſt of War had blown one into Hain, and the other 
into the North; wherefore he was willing to treat of a Peace, which might 
be advantageous to the Engliſh, and not prejudicial to the Spaniards ; tho he 
wanted nothing for a Siege, and daily expected Succours to enable him to per- 
« form his Maſter's Commands. At length it was concluded that the Spaniards 
ſhould ſurrender King ſale, with the Caſtles and Forts at Bear-Haven, Caſtle. 
Haven and Baltimore, and depart honourably with their Goods and Liberties, 
without being moleſted by any Engliſh Ship in their Voyage to Spain; all 

They «bande» which was ſoon after perform'd. Great and many were the Advantages of the 

e, Victory and Treaty; for Ireland that was ſtaggering, and ready to revolt, was 
hereby kept in Obedience, the Spaniards driven out of the Country, the Re- 
bels diſpers'd, the Queen's Authority reſtor'd, the Hearts of honeſt Men re- 
viv d, and a ſolid and petfe& Peace eftabliſh'd in the Kingdom of Ireland. 

A. D. The FPaniards being thus happily expell'd out of Ireland, the wiſe Queen, 
to prevent their Return into that Kingdom, ſent out Sir Richard Leviſon and 
Sir William Monſon, with eight of her own Men of War, and ſome inferior 

Reg. F. Ships, to make new Attemprs upon the Coaſts of Spain. On the nineteenth 
The laſt Expe- Day of March Leviſon ſet Sail, and Monſon afterwards, having in vain tar- 
* e, ry'd behind for ſome Dntch Ships to join with them. Leviſon in the mean 

Ont "Time fell in with the Hyaniſb Fleet of thirty eight Sail, which brought the 

Treaſure from America, and ingag'd them, bur to no great Effect. When 
Monſon was come up with the reſt of the Fleet, they receiv'd certain Intelli- 
gence that a mighty Indian Carack of ſixteen hundred Tun, and richly laden, 
was upon the Coaſt of Portugal, where they found it: But it lay cloſe under 
a Fort, attended with eleven Gallies, and the Carack it ſelf appear'd like a 
ſtrong Caſtle; yet they teſolv'd to fire it, if they could not take it. The next 
Day they thunder'd fo furiouſly againſt the Gallies, that within ſeven Hours 
the Marqueſs of St. Croſe, together with the Gallies he commanded, retir'd, 
and two of them were taken and fir'd; in which were great Quantities of 
Powder deſign d for the Netherlands. Upon which Leviſon ſignify'd to the 
Captain of the Carack, that the Gallies in which they contided were repuls'd 
and remov'd, therefore if they now refus'd Mercy, they were to expe& none 
hereafter. After much Debate on both Sides, it was at laſt agreed, That the 
Carack, with all the Goods and Ordnance, ſhould be yielded up to Leviſon. 
Thus the Engliſb having a fair Wind, return d home with a Booty amounting 
to a Million of Ducats, by the Portugueze Account, and not above five of 
their Men loſt in the Expedition. 

A Coueft be. About this Time a famous Conteſt aroſe -between the Jeſuits and the Secular 
:ween the Feſ- Prieſts in England : For Blackwell, who was wholly at the Command of Gar- 
2 net, General of the Jeſuits in England, uſurp'd an Authority over the Secular 

rieſts, depriv'd them of their Faculties, and procur'd a Breve from the Pope, 
declaring them Schiſmaticks and Hereticks, from which they clear'd themſelves 
by a Cenſure of the Univerſity of Paris. In publiſhing of ſeveral Books, the 
Secular Prieſts highly extoll'd the Queen, and made it appear, That in the firſt 

© eleven Years of her Reign, there was not one Papiſt had his Life call'd in 
« queſtion for his Religion; and that in ten Years after the Publication of the 
6 Gull of Pope Pius Quintus, and the Rebellion of the Papiſts, not above 

twelve Prieſts were put to Death for 'Treaſon, till in the Year 1580, oo 

the 
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the Jeſuits firſt crept into Eng/and, Then they largely ſhew'd, That the 
* wicked Deſigns of the Jeſuits confounded all, and enforc'd the making of ſe- 
© vere Laws againſt Catholicks. That ever ſince HBigliſß Seminarics had been 
* erected by the Procurement of Parſons a Jeſuit, fifty had been yearly ſent 
© to diſturb the Peace of the Kingdom of England That Parſons excited 
the Spaniards to invade Englaud and Ireland, and ſet up the Title of 
the Infanta of Spain to the Crown of England: That Holt a Jeſuit 
© perſuaded Hesket to raiſe a Rebellion, and hir'd Cullen, Jorł and Williams 
© to kill the Queen; and that Walpole a Jeſuit perſuaded Sguirè to poiſon her. 
* Infomuch that the Queen, whoſe Judgment was, That Conſtience ought 
© never to be forcd, was neceſſitated ro uſe Severity, or betray her own and 
© her Kingdom's Safety. They reproach'd Parſons with being a Baſtard, the 
Dregs of the People, and a turbulent ſeditious Equivocator : They condemn'd 
© the defamatory Libels which the jeſuits had writ againſt the Queen, and the 
„Authors as Traitors to God and her Majeſty; and deſir'd the Exgliſb Catho- 
© licks not to ſend their Children to be educated in the Jeſuits Colleges, where 
© they imbib'd the Poiſon of Treaſon and Rebellion with their firſt Rudiments, 
Theſe Conteſts were politickly promoted by the Biſhop of London, - as advan- 
tageous to the Church of England; but the Privy-Council were of Opinion, 
that notwithſtanding this pretended Animoſity, they were both agreed to per- 
vert her Majeſty's Subjects, and therefore were both baniſh'd by Proclama- Both Partics 
tion: Which prov'd very ſcaſonablez for while theſe Diſputes were depending,“ © 
Thomas Winter and Teſmund a Jeſuit were ſent over into Spain, where they 
carry'd on a dangerous Conſpiracy for cutting off Queen Higabethb, and cx- 
cluding the King of Scotland from his Succeſſion to the Crown of England. 

In France, the Marſhal Biron, for entering into dangerous Attempts againſt Foreign A 
the publick Peace of that Nation, was arraign d and beheaded. His Confeſſion “ 
brought ſome others into Danger ; and amongſt them the Duke of Buillon, of 
the Proteſtant Religion, ſo that when he was cited, he durſt not appear, but 
fled into Germany. Upon this Accident the King of France ſent a Mleſſage to 
Queen Elzabeth, complaining, - That the Duke had declar'd his Marriage 
© unlawful, and the Pope's Diſpenſation of no Validity, pronouncing his Sons 
© Illegitimate ; had deſtin'd the Prince of Conde to the Succeſſion of the Crown, 
© and conſpir d the Deſtruction of the chief of the Nobility. The Queen was 
much concern d for this Proteſtant Duke, and by her Leiger Ambaſſador ad- 
vis d the King, not too credulouſly to entertain thoke Reports, as doubting theſe 
Suggeſtions might proceed from ſome of the 1 Faction. Upon which 
the King became very angry, and ſaid, That the Queen had à better Opinion 
of the Duke than he deſerv'd, and that he was one- of the chief Founders of 
the Earl of Eſſex s Treaſon, for that being queſtion'd by him about it, was not 
able to deny it. About the ſame Time allo, the Duke of Savoy by Strata- 
gems and open Force proceeded againſt the State of Geneva ; upon which the 
generous Queen reliev'd them with large Sums of Mony, gather'd amongſt the 
Clergy and Laity all over England. | 

As moſt Places began to be at reſt before the Death of the mighty Queen, A. D. 
ſo Ireland this Year was brought to a perfect Peace by the final Submiſlion of 1 C0 
the Arch-Rebel Tyrone; who being haunted with an evil Conſcience, and R . 
ſuſpicious of his own Party, wrote ſubmiſlive Letters to the Queen and the Neg. 45 
Lord - Deputy, and gave ſuch Marks of true Repentance, that the Queen or- 
der'd the Lord-Deputy to receive him into Mercy, porn he would beg it 
upon his Knees with that Humility he promis'd 1n his Letters. Upon notice 


of this welcome News Tyrone repair'd to the Court at Dublin, and being ad- 

mitted into the Preſence-Chamber, where the Lord-Deputy ſate in his Chair 

of State, with great Numbers about him, he fell on his Knees at the very En- 

trance, and then advancing _nearer with a dejected Countenance, ſaid, I ac- 

knewledge my Sin againſt God, and my Offence againſt my moſt gracious mit. 
Queen 
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Queen and Soveraign, to whoſe Royal Clemency, as to a ſacred Anchor 1 fly, 
offering up my Life and Eſtate to her Diſpoſe and as I have felt her for- 
mer Bounty and preſent Power, ſo now I humbly beg that I may taſte of 
her Mercy, and be made an eternal Example of her 'Princely Clemency. My 
Age is not ſo far ſpent, my Body ſo 22 nor my Mind ſo broken, but 
that by my valiant and faithful Service, I may yet expiate the Sin of my Re- 
hellion. Thus ended the famous Tyrone's Rebellion by the auſpicious Fortune 
of the Queen, and the good Conduct of the Lord-Deputy Montjoy, about 
eight Years after it firſt began: Which was continu'd ſo long, by the too great 
Slight and Covetouſneſs of the Engliſh, who were * to grant propor- 
tionable Supplies ; and was protracted by unſeaſonable Emulations, diflembled 
Truces, difficult Acceſſes in the Country, and by the Temper of the 1rif, 
who truſted more to the Celerity of their Feet, then the Strength of their 
Hands. 

And now all Things being in Peace at home, and in a good Proſpect with Spain 
abroad, after the mighty Queen had acted the nobleſt Parts in the Theatre of 
the World, ſhe who had hitherto enjoy'd a continu'd State of Health, now 
became ſenſible of the Infirmities of old Age, by a general Weakneſs and In- 
diſpoſition that had lately ſeiz'd upon her. Therefore ſhe remov'd from J:/- 
minſler to her Palace at Richmond, which ſhe call'd her Warm Box where {he 
could beſt truſt her diſtemper'd old Body, and where ſhe could more freely at- 

The Queen tend the Service of God, and the Salvation of her Soul. And here command- 
I with. ing her Inauguration Ring to be fil'd off her Finger, as being grown into the 
Fleſh and painful, it was by all thought an unfortunate Omen, and that the 

Marriage between her and her dear People was near a Diſſolution. Her Sick- 

neſs began with a Swelling in her Throat, but that ſoon abated; and then by 

Degrees her Appetite fail'd, and ſhe had no Reliſh for any thing ſhe taſted. 

She much deſpis'd the Counſels of Phyſicians, declaring, She was ſatiated 

with this preſent Life, and deſir'd to be tranſlated to a State of Immortality, 

and to eſcape out of this dark and diſorder'd State of human Affairs: That 

Death, ſo abhorr'd by many, was only the Payment of a Debt to Nature ; 

and that our Spirits were of Right to be reſtor d to God from whom they came. 

'Ihus her Body by flow Degrees conſum'd away, and ſhe became very lean, 

weak and faint; and her Mind fſeem'd more afflicted than her Body, being 

Night and Day diſturb'd with an uneaſie Remembrance of the late executed 

Earl of Eſſex, as likewiſe with her too great Compliance with Tyrone, whom 

{he had in ſome meaſure rewarded for his Treaſons and Perjuries. Her Sor- 

rows were daily increas'd, and render'd more 1nſupportable by the melancholy 

Humour which then aboundcd 1n her Blood, and from a juſt Indignation to 

tind her ſelf neglected by ſome who were too ready to worſhip a riſing Sun; 

yet ſtill ſhe tore her laſt Sickneſs with a wonderful Conſtancy and noble 

Patience of Mind. And now the Lord-Admiral informing the reſt of the 
Privy-Council, what the Queen had ſometime ſaid to him concerning the Suc- 

ceſſion, they all thought fit that he, with the Lord-Keeper and Secretary of 

State, ſhould wait upon her Majeſty, and in the Name of all of them underſtand 

Us nominares her Pleaſure concerning her Succeſſor, The Queen made Anſwer with a weak 
xmg James Voice, but ſound Mind, 1 ſaid that my Throne was the Throne of Kings, 
jor Ger Le, and that I would have no mean Perſon ſucceed me. The Secretary asking her 
oy the plain Meaning of theſe Words, the ſaid, I will that a King ſucceed me ; 
and who ſhould that be, but my neareſt Kinſman the King of Scotland? When 

the had ſaid this, and recommended her Name and Memory to her Nobility, 

the caſt off all J houghts of this Lite, and wholly betook her ſelf to Acts of 

Piety and Devotion; keeping the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury near her, with 

whom ſhe often pray'd with great Zeal and Fervency. When that pious Pre- 

late advis'd her to place all her Truſt in the Merits of Chriſt, the anſwer'd 

with a gaſping Breath, That ſhe was weary of this miſerable Life, ſubject to 

+ 0 
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ſo many Calamities and Dangers ; that from her Soul ſhe begg*dto paſs tothat 
eternal Light which flow'd with moſt perſect Felicity; and was haſtning to her 
Heavenly Kingdom, to the Preſence, and into the holy Arms of her good Ja- 
viour. Then turning a little, and lay ing her Head upon her right Arm, ſhe 
compos'd her ſelf for her Diſſolution, with a quiet Mind and calm Counte- 
nance; and when the Arch-Biſhop defir'd her to keep her Thoughts upon God, 
ſhe juſt anſwer'd, J do, nor does my Mind wander from him. 'The laſt Mo- 
ments of her Life were of the ſame Nature; for it appear'd by the Motions of 
her Hands and Eyes, that they were ſpent 1n the 111 ſublime Devotions and 
Mental Prayer. Thus gradually expiring, on the twenty fourth of March, Her neal. 
near Mid-Night, ſhe peaceably reſign'd her pious Soul to God, after a long and 
incomparable Reign of forty four Years, four Monthe, and {ix Days, in the 
ſeventicth Year of her Age, to which Age no King of Euglaud but one ever 
arriv'd. 

Thus dy'd the renown'd Virgin Queen, cover d with all the Glories of this Her Cee 
World, and nobly qualify'd for thoſe of the next ; having had all the Virtucs a 
and Accompliſhments of her mighty Father, and ſcarce any of his Vices and 
Imperfections; only the was in ſoine Caſes a little too parſimonious, anda little 
too liable to Paſſion and the Love of Flattery. Ihe News of her Death im- 
mediately fill'd the Court, the City and the whole Nation with ſuch Floods of 
Tears, and produc'd ſuch Marks of inexpreſſible Sorrow, as were never known 
before; and in Reality no Princes ſince the Creation had ever more lincerely the 
Hearts of their Subjects, than this illuſtrious Queen. We have before given 
the Character of her Perſon, and mention'd her Qualttications ; all which are 
ſtill more compleatly learnt from the Hiſtory of her Reign; which if the Good- 
neſs and Excellency of it may be meaſur d by the great Happineſs of the People, 
may juſtly be eſteem d the moſt glorious yet extant in our Annals. Ihe Wil- 
dom, the Grandeur, and the Fame of it, have been largely celebrated and diſ- 
play'd by the nobleſt Pens both at home and abroad. At Rome, where the 
was both hated and excommunicated, Pope Szx/us Quintus us'd to ſpcak with 
the greateſt Honour of her Government; and protaucly wilth'd he might enjoy 
her but one Night, that he might beget a ſecond A/exander the Great. 
Her Court was as compleat an Academy of honourable Counſellors, illuſtri- 
ous Pcers, gallant Courtiers, learned Profeſſors, and profound Politicians, as 
ever attended any Chriſtian Prince: And as her great Stateſmen reflected ew 
Luſtre upon her own Wiſdom and Underſtanding, in making ſo worthy a 
Choice; ſo the never was ſo happy in her Choice, as when ſhe govern'd by her 
own Juggment without the Advice of others. Having ſurmounted the chicteſt 
Difficulties in Church and State, one of her great Obſervations was That rhe 
People of England were more governable in Iimes of War, than in 1imes of 
Peace. Tho' the never thirſted after any unjuſt Inlargement of her Dom1- 
nions, yet the great Affairs of Europe principally depended upon her Directi- 
ons; while ſitting at the Helm of all, the arbitrated and guided their Eitates 
both in Peace and War. Hain endeavouring to overflow all, was driven back, 
and ſcarce able to maintain its own Banks. In France, the Houſe of YValors 
was happily ſupported by her Counſels, that of Bourbon advanc'd by her Coun- 
tenance, Forces and Treaſure ; Scotland relicv d by her Love, the Netherlands 
by her Power, Portugal's King by her Bounty, and Poland by her Commule- 
ration: Likewiſe Germany, Denmark and Swedeland, often took up and laid 
down Arms at her Pleaſure and Diſpoſal. Nor could the utmoſt Bounds of 
Europe, Ruſſia and Tartar), limit the Extent of her great Fame; but it 
ſpread further into the more remote Parts of Aſia, Africa and America, among 
the Turks, the Perſians, Barbarians and Indians. In moiſt of whoſe Domi- 
nions, to the great Inriching of her Kingdom, the ſetled Commerce, and gain d 
large Privileges for the Encouragement of her Merchants, whom ſhe cherith'd 
as a moſt neceſſary and important Part of her Common- wealth. 
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The Blemiſhes Notwithſtanding all the various Excellencies of this Reign, and the admira. 
mn je Govern ble Virtues and Qualificatioris of the Queen her ſelf, we ought not to dif- 
miſs her Character, without taking Notice of the real Spots and Blemiſhes of 
the Government, both as to Church and State. The Eſtabliſhment of the Re- 
formation has been juſtly accounted one of the greateſt Glories of this Reign aud 
what procur'd the Bleſſings of Heaven upon it for ſo many Years: Yet in the 
ſame Parliament, the Queen conſented to ſeveral unjuſtifiable Incroachments up- 
on the Lands and Revenues of the Church, for which it ſuffers to this Day, tho 
ſome have been lately gloriouſſy reſtor dʒ not to mention ſeveral other bold 
Attempts in this Reign. The other Blemiſh is the myſterious Proceedings in 
the Scotch Affairs, and ſtrange Treatment of the Queen of Scotland; but this 
is candidly interpreted to be more her great Mis fortune, than her real Fault; 
as the other is thought by ſome to have been occaſion d more by her Ignorance 
in that very Caſe, and from the Neceſſities of that infirm Juncture of Affairs; 
tho' ſome Alienations of the Church Revenues cannot be excus'd. Beſi les 
theſe, ſeveral Scandals have been charg'd upon her by ſome implacable and 
malignant Pens; which, being as much beneath the Dignity of Hiſtory, as 
they are ſhort of Probability, are better omitted, than recited. But if we ſet 
| afide the forementioned Particulars, and confider the whole Reign in general, 
we find it the moſt ſurpriſing and amazing Thing in the World, that all that 
is great and glorious ſhould be manag d, and the chief Affairs of Europe ſhould 
move and be directed by a Woman's Nod. This for a whole hundred Yexrs 
has been a continu'd Subject of Admiration, till the new Wonders of our 
preſent Age began to eclipſe all the Glories of former Times; and, to our 
unexpreſlible Joy, have nobly convinc'd us, That as the greateſt Magnanimiry 
is agreeable to the ſweeteſt Diſpoſitions, ſo no Attempt can be too Extenuive, 
nor no Enterprize too Great for the Female Sex. 4 


The End of the Third Book. 
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BOOK IV. 


CHAP. L 
The Reign of Ring JAMES the Firſt. 


Containing twenty two Tears, and three Days. 


Itherto we have treated of the Monarchy of England it ſelf, and 
with the different Acceſſions of Ireland and ales; but now we 
are arriv'd at a new State of Affairs, and a more remarkable Ad- 
dition to the Engliſh Empire, namely, the ancient Kingdom of 

Scotland, which was happily join d in the Perſon, and under the Subjection of 

James Stuart the preſent King of Scotland. And conſidering the vaſt Effuſſon 

of Blood, and immenſe Sums of Mony, that for ſeveral Ages had been waſted 

and expended between the two contending Nations, nothing could be judg'd 
more fortunate and propitious, than this long deſir'd Conjunction, and nothing 
could ſooner alleviate and extinguiſh the Remembrance of the wonderful Feli- 

Cities of the laſt Reign. So that all People began ſoon to dry up their Tears, 

and to caſt their Eyes towards the bright Northern Star, which was now to 

guide and influence the whole Iſland. I herefore immediately upon the Death 
of Queen Eligabeth, the Lords of the Council gave full Satisfaction to the 

People in proclaiming James the Sixth, King of Scotland, by the Name of 


&. BD. 
1603. 


Reg. 1. 


King Janics 


James the Firſt, King of England, France and Ireland, Defender of the breclam . 


Faith, &c. to the great Joy of all true Engliſhmen, as well for his unqueſtio- 
nable Claim, as his Profeſſion of the eſtabliſh'd Religion, as alſo for his ſingular 
Learning and Experience, with which he was qualify'd for the Management 
of ſo great an Empire; having now attain'd to the Age of thirty fix Years and 
nine Months, and exercis'd in the Practice of Regal Government from the firſt 
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Years of his Infaney.. His Title was good beyond all Diſpute, being deſcended 
from, the united Mg aſter and Jark, King Henry the ee | 
Queen Elizabet Wn Wits whoſe Iſſue by the Male failing in the laſt deceas d 
Queen Eligaleih, the Iſſue of Margaret their eldeſt Daughter was the next 
Heir, which, Lady /marry'd.to James the Fourth, King of Scotland, and by 
him had James the Fifth, whoſe only Daughter Queen Mary was Mother to 
this 1 N Monarch | 
e 


Notes given to The firſt News of Queen Elizabeth's Death was brought to him by Sir Ro- 
— Scot- bert Cary, a younger Son of the late Lord Hunſdon, who coming without Or- 


der, and the greateſt. Expedition, was afterwards rewarded with a Barony of 
the Realm, Buy tho this was ſufficient for the King's Information, yet it 
was not ſufficient for the Lords of the Council, in Diſcharge of their 
Duty z therefore as ſoon as they. could provide proper Perſons, they ſent 
Sir Charles Piercy, and Mr. Thomas Somerſet, and after them Sir Thomas 
Lake Clerk of the Signet, a Man well acquainted with the State of the 
Kingdom, both to inform him of the general Applauſe and Satisfaction of the 
Nation, and of the preſent State and Condition of the Realm, that he might 
not be altogether a Stranger at his Arrival. Queen Eligabeth indeed had left 
hima great and flouriſhing Kingdom, without Incumbrance, rich and free z no 
Wars abroad, no Sedition at home; a 1 7 8 furniſh d with all the Fruits of 
Peace, Pletity of all Things 2 72 and the chief of all Neceſſaries, a wiſe 
Council: For ſhe left Sir Thomas Egerton Lord- Chancellor, Thomas Lord 
Buckhurſt Lord-Treaſurer, Charles Earl of Nottingham Lord-Admiral, and 
Sir Robert Cecil principal Secretary of State; four ſuch Men, as the meaneſt of 
them were fit to ſit at the Helm of any Kingdom in Europe. All theſe the new 
King by his Letters kept in their Stations, and afterwards added ſome others 
of his own chuſing; as the Earls of Northumberland and Cumberland, the 
Lord Thomas Howard and the Lord Henry Howard, the one the Brother and 
the other the Son of the late Duke of Norfolk, who had ſuffer d ſo much for 
the Queen his Mother. But tho the advancing of theſe two laſt, was pro- 
bably done out of Favour to that Family; yet, one of them being a known, 
and the other a reputed Papiſt, it was immediately apprehended as a Favour to 
the whole Party ; and the Catholicks were not a little confident of his good In- 
clinations to them in general. And in reality it was convenient they ſhould at 
this Time have ſuch 18 of Imaginations; for more than once in the late 
Reign Brie ves had been tranſmitted from Rome to the Catholicks in England, 
to admit of none to ſucceed in the Kingdom, When that miſerable Woman 
ſhould die, but ſuch a Perſon, of whoſe good Inclinations to the See of Rome, 
they ſhould at leaſt be well perſuaded. Whatever this Prince's Inclinations and 
Actions were then and afterwards, this is certain that no King of England ever 
came to the Throne with greater Love and Reputation than himſelf. 
King James having ſetled the Government of his Kingdom of Scotland, and 
made Preparations to take Poſſeſſion of a greater Kingdom, on the fifth of April, 
He leaves With a noble Attendance of Lords and others, he ſet forwards from Edinburgh, 
Scotland. and on the ſeventh arriv'd at Berwick, and the ninth at New-Caftle, where 
he ſtaid three Days, and heard the Biſhop of Durham preach on Sunday; and 
the Inhabitants were ſo tranſported with his Arrival and Preſence, that during 
his Stay they bore all the Charge of his Houſhold. On the thirteenth of April 
he ſet forwards to Durham, from thence the fourteenth to Waltworth, and 
the fifteenth towards the City of Tor-, where his Train increas'd to ſuch a 
Multitude, that he was neceſlitated to publiſh an Inhibition to prevent too 
Ki: Frege. great a Concourſe, As he was in all Places receiv'd with Royal Entertainment 
and rich Preſents, ſo he carry'd himſelf with great Affability, and with much 
Freedom diſtributed his Favours, in moſt Places diſcharging all Priſoners that 
were not confin d for Treaſon or Murther; and ſo great was the Obſequiouſ- 
neſs and Applauſes of all Men, that a rough Scorchman openly 1 
|; 2 
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People would ſpoil a good King. After three Days ſtay at ort, where the 
Earl of Cumberland was declar'd the King's Sword-bearer in that Place, his Ma- 
jeſty went to Sir Edward $tanhope's Houſe at Grimſton, from thence to Pont- 
Frack, and ſo to Doncaſter, and on the twenty firſt Day arriv'd at Newark up- 
on Trent; where a Cut-purſe being taken in the Fact, was by the King's War- 
rant alone hang d, without any formal Trial, which aftetwards gave ſome Oc- 
caſion for Reflection. On the twenty ſecond, huntirg all the Way, he arrivd 
at Beavozr Caſtle, and the twenty third at Bur/cigh Houſe near Stamford, 
where he tarry'd two or three Days with great Satisfaction. On the twenty 
ſeventh he remov'd to Hinchinbrook by Huntington, a Houſe of Sir Oliver 
Cromwell s, where he was ſolemnly met by the Heads of the Univerſity of Cams 
bridge; and as he paſs d through Godmancheſter, the Bailiffs of the Town pre- 
ſented him with ſeventy Team of Horſe all trac'd to fair new Ploughs, decla- 
ring to his Majeſty, That it was the ancient Cuſtom ſo to do when any King of 
England paſs d through their Town, and by which they held their Lands, as 
Tenants to the King. At Royſton he firſt Iodg'd at his own Charge; and from 
thence went to Sir Thomas Sadler's Houſe at Standon, where he ſtaid on Fun- 
day, and heard the Biſhop of London preach. On the ſecond of May he re- 
mov'd to Brosbourn, a"Houſe of Sir Henry Cook's, Coferer to the late Queen, 
and now to the King, where he was met by the Lord-Keeper, the Lord-Trea- 
ſurer, the Lord-Admiral, and divers other Lords of the Kingdom. The next 
Day he arriv'd at Theobalds, a Houſe belonging to Sir Robert Cecil, who had 
accompany'd him from Tork; where all the Lords of the Privy-Council pre- 
ſented themſelves, and there the Lord-Keeper made a ſolemn Oration. On 
Saturday the ſeventh of May he rod towards Loudon, being met on the Road 
by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Sheriffs, who by their Orator Sir Richard 
Martin, made him an eloquent Speech; and thus the King arriv'd with a His arrival ar 
glorious Train at the Charter-Houſe, near Smith-field, a Place belonging to Lenden. 
the Lord Thomas Howard, where he ſtaid four Days. In his whole Journey, 
which laſted above a Month, he made many Diſtributions: of Honour: At yew advance. 
Theobalds he made ſeveral Noblemen of Scotland of his Privy-Council, as the me 
Duke of Lenox, the Earl of Marre, the Lord Hume, Sir George Hume, | 
Sir James Elphingſton, the Lord of Kingloſs, and immediately after the Lords 
Zouch and Burgley, After that he made Sir George Hume Earl of Danbarre, 
Sir Thomas Ereskin Earl of Kelley, Sir John Ramſey Earl of Holderneſs, 
Sir James Hay Earl of Carliſle, and Sir Richard Preſton Earl of Kildare. 
As to Knights, he made great Numbers of both Nations, particularly twenty 
eight at Theobalds, about eighty at the Charter- Houſe, and a hundred not 
many Days after, and till far greater Numbers before the Year was out, ſo 
that many admir'd what Occaſion the King could have for ſo many Milites in 
the Time of Peace: Yet it was thought fit to give a free Courſe to the Paſſage 
of Honour, which during Queen Eligabeth's Reign had been ſo ſtopp'd, that 
few Counties of England had Knights enough to make a Jury. On the ſeven- 
teenth of May he made fourteen new Serjeants at Law, and on the twentieth, 
four new Engliſh Lords, namely, Sir Robert Cecil Baron of Efindon, Sir Ro- 
bert Sidney Baron of Penhurſt, Sir William Knolls Baron of Greys, and 
Sir Edward Wotton Baron of Morley; and ſhortly after, the Lord Henry 
4 Earl of Northampton, and Thomas Sackvile, Lord Buckhurſt, Earl 
of et. - | 
The! King James was now ſafely arriv'd at London, yet he accounted himſelf 
but half ſetled, till his Queen and Children werealſo with him; therefore there 
were now appointed many Lords and Ladies to conduct them into England: 
Of Lords, the Earl of Suſſex, the Earl of Lincoln, the Lord Compton, the 
Lord Norris, and Sir George Carew, Lord Preſident of Munſter: Of Ladies, 
the Counteſs of Worceſter, the Counteſs of Kildare, the Lady Anne Herbert 
Daughter to the Earl of Pembrook, the Lord Scroop's Lady, the Lady Rich, 
| Aaaaaa 2 Wife 
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Wife to the Lord Rich, and the Lady Fee. of the late Queen's 

The Specs DE CHATIDEY, But tho theſe were only appointed by Name, yet many other 

— e Lords aud Fear Ladies went voluntarily to attend their new Queen; as the 

| - Covtirefs off Bedford, the Lady Haſtings, the Lady Cecil, the Lady Hatton, 

the Lady Harington, and ſeveral others: And with this, glorious Attendance 

the Queen, with two of her Children, Prince Heury nine Years of Age, and 

the Lady Elizabeth, arriv'd at Jork on the eleventh of June. Where, reſting 

themſelves a few Days, on the twenty ſeventh of the ſame Month they came 

to Eaton in Northamptonſhire, a Houſe belonging to Sir George Fermor, 

where the King himſelf met them at Dinner; and afterwards they rod: toge- 

ther to a Houſe of Sir John Forteſtue, and ſo to the City of London, The King's 

younger Son, Charles Duke of Albany, did not come at this Time, as being not 

tlirec Years of Age, and therefore thought not able to endure ſuch a Journey; 

but the following Year, falling ſick of a Fcaver, Doctor Atkins, one of the 

King's Phyſicians, was ſent to take Care of him, who in fix Weeks cur'd him 

of his Dilber and in October brought him ſafe to Windſor, where the 

King then reſided; for which Service he met with great Rewards, and no leſs 
advantageous Practice. B | | 

The King had by this Time found the Love and Affection of his own Peo- 

le, but the Inclinations of the neighbouring Princes towards him was at preſent in 

Ambaſſadors Potente till about the Beginning of June, there came firſt an Ambaſlador 

. L Fang ſhortly after another from the States 


1 


Proxces, © from the Prince Palatine of the R | 
of Holland and Zealand; then another from the Arch-Duke of Auſtria; ano- 
ther from the King of Spain; a Fifth from the State of Venice; another from 
the Duke of Tuſcany, and laſtly Monſieur de Roſny from the King,of France; 
all congratulating his happy. Acceſſion to the Throne of Euglaud. For the 
more ſolemn Reception of which Ambaſſadors, and all others for the future, 
the King inſtituted a new Officer by the Name of Maſter. of the Ceremonies, 
allowing him two hundred Pounds a Lear Fee; and the firſt that had this Place 
was Sir Lewis Lewkenor, a Gentleman who beſides other Accompliſhments, 
was very skilful in the neighbouring Languages. All this while the King 
mov'd, within his own Sphere, and had tranſacted nothing out of the Nation: 
But now in the Month of June he ſent the Earl of Rutland Ambailador to his 
Brother-in-Law the King of Denmark, upon two Occafions; the one was to 

offer himſelf to be God-F ather to his Son, who was nam'd CHriſtianus, and the 
other was to preſent him with the honourable Order of the Garter: Upon the 
like Imployment, he ſhortly after ſent the Lord Spencer to Frederick Duke of 
Mirtenberg; both which Lords ſaw the ſaid Princes inveſted with the Garter, 
| and after ſolemn Entertainments return'd home. 

| In England, it was probably conceiy'd that all Offences againſt Queen Eli- 

| zabeth had been forgotten; but King James, more ſenſible of Wrongs done to 

her than himſelf, would not ſuffer Valentine Thomas ſo to eſcape; who after 

he had lain many Years Priſoner in the Tower, was on the fourth of June 

atraigu'd at the King's Bench-Bar; and for Conſpiring againſt the late Queen 

and ſome of her Council, was, on the ſeventh of June, after ſix a Clock at 

| Night, drawn to Sir. Thomas Matrings, and there hang d and quarter'd. About 
this Time the honourable Charles Lord Montjoy return d out of Ireland, and 

brought with him the famous Rebel Hug O- Meal, Earl of Tyrone; at whoſe 
| Tyrone par Arrival the Lord Mont joy was ſworn of the King's Privy-Council; and Tyrone 

| ane, himſelf, who had been the Cauſe of ſuch an Effution of Eng; Blood, was not- 
withſtanding pardon'd, and Proclamation made, that he ſhould be treated by all 

Men with Reſpect and Honour, The Lord Montyjoy, as a Reward for his good 

| Services, was created Earl of Devonſhrre; and thus having given Way to new Cre- 
| ations, they ſoon after broke in like a Deluge upon the Nation; the King being 
an inexhauſtible Fountain of Honour, which might ſerve for all Kinds of Re- 

wards and Purpolcs. , 

Fi” | While 
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While all Men enjoy d the Bleſſings of Peace and Plenty, ſuddenly, like a 
Storm in a fair Day, there broke out a Conſpiracy of a ſtrange Compoſition; 
for as moſt Treaſons are compos'd of Men of one particular Faction, in this | 
there were Perſons of all ſorts, Prieſts and Lay-Men, Papiſts and Proteſtants, 4 free Con- 
Noblemen, Knights and Gentlemen: So that ſeveral would have thought it to“ “ 
have been a deep laid Conſpiracy ; but it prov'd ſo ſhallow, that it could ſcarce 
be obſerv'd what the Authors of it defign'd, or what they would have effected. 
It ſeems the great Favour King James had ſhown to the Earl of Southampton, 
who nearly eſcap d when the Earl of Eſex ſuffer d, prov'd highly diſobliging 
to all his Oppoſers; and it was ſaid, that as the King had ſent to enlarge the 
Earl of Southampton, and appointed him to meet him upon the Way, ſo when 
he heard that his two chief Oppoſites, the Lord Cobham and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
were likewiſe deſignd to meet him, he ſent them word, That they might [ave 
themſelves that Labour. However it was, they found ſome Cauſe for a fatal 
Diſcontent, which hurry'd them into the Company and Society of ſome who had 
more real Deſigns againſt the Government than themſclves. Sir Malter Raleigh Sr Wiler ta 
had been turn d out of his Place of Captain of the Guards, which was given to © 3 
a Scotch Lord, to his great Diſguſt; and not long after parting, with his Siſter 
at London, he recommended himſelf to her Prayers, ſaying, That he was ga- 
ing whence he thought never to return; which the underſtood of ſome Com- 
bate he had undertaken, and diſcovering it to her Neighbours, the Words 
were carry'd to Court, where they receiv'd a different Conſtruction. Upon this 
and other Accidents ſeveral were apprehended, as Henry Lord Cobham, George 
Brook his Brother, Thomas Lord Grey, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Griffith Mark- 
ham, and Sir Edward Parham Knighs, Bartholomew Brookesby, and Anthony 
Copley, Gentlemen, William Watfon and William Clark Romiſh Prieſts. Tho' 
they were apprehended in July, yet they came not to their Trials "till Novem- 
ber following; for by reaſon of a Peſtilence then raging in London, the Term 
was deferr'd, and order'd to be kept'at Wincheſter; only the Courts of the Ex- 
chequer, Wards and Liveries, and the Dutchy of Lancaſter were kept at the 
King's Mannor at Richmond. 
In the mean Time his Majeſty held a ſolemn Feaſt at Vindſor, where Prince 
Henry was inſtall'd Knight of the Garter, as alſo the Duke of Lenox, the Earl 
of Southampton, the Earl of Marre, and the Earl of Pembroke. After which yes 44ance- 
Preparations were made for the King's Coronation, which was preceeded by a mes. 
new Stream of Creations and Honours. Sir Thomas Egerton, Lord Chancellor, 
was made Baron of E!ſmere; Sir William Ruſſel, Baron of Thornaugh , 
Sir Henry Gray, Baron of Groby Sir John Peter, Baron of Mritile; Sir Fohn 
Harrington, Baron of Exton; Sir Henry Denvers, Baron of Dantſey ; Sir Tho- 
mas Gerrard, Baron of Gerrard Bromley in Staffordſhire ; and Sir Robert Spen- 
cer, Baron of Wormeleyton. After which the King conferr'd inferior Orde 
and made Knights of all the Judges and Serjeants. at Law, all Civilians an 
Clerks of the Signet, and all his Gentlemen Uſhers, with ſeveral others: And 
laſtly he made ſixty two Knights of the Bath, moſt of Noblemen's Sons, and 
the reſt Gentlemen of ſpecial Worth. Theſe Things compleated, on the twenty 
fifth Day of July, being the Feaſt of St. James, the King and Queen were 7h Lg 
both ſolemnly crown'd and anointed at Weſtminſter, by the Hands of John Wit. ronation. 
gift, Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, in the Preſence of the Nobility and others, 
namely Sir Robert Lee Lord Mayor of Londen, the Aldermen his Brethren, 
and twelve principal Citizens admitted to attend on them. All other Citizens 
were ſtopp'd from paſling either by Land or Water by Reaſon of the Plague 
and on the firſt of Auguſt following all Suitors were by Proclamation forbid- 
den to repair to the Court 'till the Winter following. And indeed the Sicknefs 
rag'd ſo much, that in the City of London this Year there dy d above thirty 
thouſand of that Diſtemper. a 
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On the fourth of November, the Lord Cobham, Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
the reſt of the Delinquents formerly mention d, were remov'd from the Tower 
The EE e by ſtrong Guards, and arraign'd at Wincheſter. Their Indi&ment lay for con- 

onſpir ator. oY . . ; * 
ſpiring to kill the King, to raiſe Rebellion, to alter Religion, to ſubvert the 
tate, and to procure a Foreign Invaſion. Concerning the firſt Point it was 
rov'd, That the Lord Grey defign'd to obtain the levy ing of two thouſand 
| Men, for the Defence of the Netherlands, and with them to ſeize upon the 
King and Prince, and ſecure the Lords of the Council in their Chambers. For 
the other Particulars, it was prov'd or alledg'd, That the Lord Cobham and 
Sir Walter Raleigh met at St. Martins in the Fields, and there conſulted about 
moving Sedition, raiſing Rebellion, altering Religion, ſubverting the State, 
and ſetting up the Lady Arbella Stuart. And for the particular Point of ſub- 
verting the State, it was prov'd, That Watſon the Prieſt was defign'd to be 
Lord-Chancellor, George Brook Lord-Treaſurer, Sir Griffith Markham Secre- 
tary, and the Lord Grey to be Mafter of the Horſe, and Earl-Marſhal of En- 
gland. And for the effecting of theſe Treaſons, it was prov'd, That Mat ſon 
had drawn up particular Oaths in Writing, by which all Parties were bound 
| to Secrecy. Then for the laſt Point, it was urg'd, That Sir Walter Raleigh 
was appointed to treat with Count Aremberg för a large dum of Mony, and 
the Lord Cobham to apply himſelf to the Arch Puke and King of Spain, to in- 
duce them to aſſiſt the the Lady Arbella. Theſe Particulars being —. 71 alledg d 
againſt them on the ſeveral Days of their Indictments, what was chiefly reply d 
in Mitigation of their Crimes was, firſt, That theſe Things could not be Trea- 
ſon, becauſe the King was not yet crown'd; and ſecondly, That the whole 
was but a verbal Matter, and never took Effect, therefore it could not be Trea- 
re Fry % ſon. But theſe Aſſertions being both refuted by the Court, they were all, but 
Sir 1 Parham, found guilty of High-ITreaſon, and Sentence paſs d up- 

on them. 

In Purſuance of this Sentence, the two Prieſts, Watſon and Clerk, were exe- 
cuted at Wincheſter on the twenty ninth Day of November; and George Brook 
was beheaded on the fifth of December; but then the Hand of Juſtice was ſtopp'd, 
and the King was pleas'd to ſhew Mercy after this peculiar Manner. After the 
Death of the three laſt nam d Delinquents, he fign'd three other Warrants for 
the Execution of the Lord Cobham, the Lord Grey, and Sir Griffirh Markham, 
upon a prefix d Day; but before that Day he privately fign'd another Paper, 
written with his own Hand, and directed to the Sheriff, by which he coun- 
termanded the former Warrants. And that this gracious Deſign might be ma- 
nag'd with Secrecy, and produce an agreeable Surprize, he ſent the Paper by 
Mr. Fohn Gybbe, a Scotch Man, and one utterly unknown to all in Office upon 
this Occaſion, appointing him to deliver it in ſuch a Manner, that it might not 

Seme are take Effect, till after their ſeveral Confeſſions, and at the very Point of their 
. Execution; all which was exactly perform'd. At which Moment it was re- 
markable to ſee how the Offenders upon their Knees lamented and deteſted 
their Crimes, and moſt of all applauded and extoll'd the King's uncommon 

Tenderneſs and Commiſeration. But tho' they were thuspardon'd, yet 2 

were carry*d back to the Tower; where the Lord Grey not long after dy d, 

which extinguiſh'd that Barony and Family which had formerl uc'd many 

valiant and worthy Men. Sir Griffith Markham after ſome Time was ſet at 

Liberty, and retired beyond Sea, where he liv'd long after in a very mean Con- 

dition. The Lord Cobham likewiſe was afterwards diſcharg'd from his Impri- 

ſonment, but depriv'd of his Eſtate, living many Years in great Penury and Miſery ; 
and in his Perfon ended that noble Family, which had flouriſh'd in great Ho- 
our for many Ages. Sir Walter Raleigh was detain'd ſeveral Years in the 

Tower, where with great Reputation he ſpent his Time in Writing one of the 


nobleſt Hiſtories in the World; and might have continu'd a happy Man, had 
he never been releas d. 


As 
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As ſome have thought this whole Conſpiracy, as well as that of the Gotwries 
in Scotland, to have been only a State Trick to weaken a Party; ſo moſt are of 


Opinion that the Part of Sir Valter Raleigh, ſo great a Man and a Proteſtant, .. 7% Ca of 


was all Riddle and Myſtery. Weldon, if he may be credited, has ventur'd to un 


* Sir Walter Ra- 
© leigh. 


fold this, and tells us, That the greateſt Evidence againſt Raleigh was Cob- 
hams Accuſation, whom he only defir'd might appear Viva Voce, and he 
would yield without further Defence; but his Enemies knowing that Cobham 
neither would nor could accuſe him, they made uſe of Made, the Lieutenant 
of the Tower and Cecil's great Contident, to perſuade him to Sign a Paper of 
Accuſat ion againſt him, This being refus d, at laſt Wade prevail'd upon Cob- 
hams Weakneſs to ſet his Hand to a blank Paper, over which Wade wrote the 
Accuſation. Cecil therefore upon Raleigh's Trial, often asked him if he would 
confeſs, provided Cobham accus'd him under his Hand? Raleigh reply'd, That 
he knew Cobham a weak Man, and knew not how far he might be inſuar d; 
but was confident he would not accuſe him io his Face, and therefore he had 
no. Reaſon to venture his Life upon it. On this Defence he inſiſted till nine 
at Night; at laſt his Fate carry d him againſt his Reaſon, and he conſented that 
upon producing of Cobham's Hand he would yield, when immediately that Pa- 
per was progedd, which was really his Hand, but the Contents the Contri- 


vance 0 


Wade. Afterwards the Queen falling into a deſperate Sickneſs, 


which the Phyſicians thought incurable, Sir Walter Raleigh, being an excel- 
lent Chymiſt and Maſter of all Kinds of Learning, undertook and perform'd 
the Cure; for which he would receive no other Reward, but that his Majeſty: 
would ſend certain Lords to the Tower to examine the Lord Cobham, Whether 
he had at any Time under his Hand accus'd bim of Treaſon, Whereupon the 
King ſent fix Lords, who were Enemies to Raleigh, to make Enquiry into this 
puzling Affair. Cobham proteſted, That he never did or could actuſe Sir Wal- 
ter, but atknowledg'd that he was by a Slight prevail d upon to ſet his Hand 
to a Blank-Paper, but never knew what the Contents of it were to be, The ſix 
Lords returning to the King, made one of them their Spokeſman, who ſaid; 
Sir, my Lord Cobham has confirmd all that ever he wrote or ſaid; which was 
a horrid Equivocation, for *ris true, he made good whatever he wrote, but he 
wrote nothing to accuſe Sir Walter Raleigh. Thus was the King abus'd, ac- 
cording to Heldon's Account, and Sir Maiter much more; who by that Means 


was afterwards brought to entire Ruin. 


opeſne II. The King being now happily and peaceably eſtabliſh'd in his Throne; A. D. 


Vim. like a Wiſe and Pious Prince, proceeded to conſider the State of the true Reli- 
J a great Difference ariſing between the Epiſco- 


cod gion in his Kingdom. He foun 
c. 


1604. 


pal Party, and thoſe call d by the Name of Puritans, and both active in attain- Reg. 2. 
ing their Ends, and that ſeveral Petitions were exhibited to him for the Refor- 
mation of Abuſes in the Church; therefore at the Importunity of both Parties 
he appointed a ſolemn Conference at Hampton · Court, to be held by ſome Biſhops, The Confe- 


rence atHamp- 


Deans and Doctors, together with ſome of the moſt grave and modeſt among the don Court. 
Complainers. The A were thoſe of Canterbury, London, Wincheſter; 


Durham, Worceſter, St. 


avids, Chicheſter, Carliſie and Peterborough ; the 


Deans were thoſe of the Chappel, Chrift-Church, Worceſter, Weſtminſter, 
Pauls, Cheſter and Windſor, together with Doctor Field and Doctor King. 
For the Petitioners were Doctor Reynolds, Doctor Spark, Mr. Aucuiſtubb; and 


Mr. Chatterion. All theſe being call'd into the Privy-Chamber, his Majeſty 


+. 


ſpoke to this Effet; That following the Example of all Chriſtian Princes, who . The King's 
uſually began their Reigns with the Eſtabliſhment of the Church, he had now, 

at his Entering upon the Throne, aſſembled them, for ſetling an uniform Or- 

der in the ſame, for planting Unity, removing Diſſentions, and reforming 

Abuſes, which were naturally incident to all Politict Bodies. And that he 

might not be miſapprehended, and his Deſigns in aſſembling them miſconſtrued, 


he 
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he declar'd that his Meaning was not to make any Innovation of the Govern. 
ment eſtabliſb d, which he knew was approv'd of God, but to hear and exa- 
mine the Complaints that were made, and remove the Occaſion of them ; there- 
fore he defir'd the Petitioners to begin, and ſhew what were their Grievances. 
The Complaints Doctor Reynolds with the other three, falling upon their Knees, after a ſhort 
TIS * Preamble, reduc'd the Matters in Queſtion into two Heads; ſome he ſaid con- 
cermd the Doctrine of the Church, and others the Government. Concerning 
the Doctrine, that in the Books of Articles, ſome Things were obſcure, and 
ſome Things defective, which they deſir d to be ſupply'd and explain'd, of 
which he nam'd ſome Particulars ; which being a while diſcuſs d and debated, 
and the Doctor profeſſing he had receiv'd Satisfaction, the King ſaid, That if 
theſe were their greateſt Grievances, ſuch Importunity needed not to be us d to 
him, and that a more private Courſe had been better. Then proceeding to 
ſpeak of the Government of the Church, they complain d of the Want and 
Scarcity of ſufficient Miniſters in every Pariſh, of the Subſcriprion urg d to the 
Common-Prayer Book, the Cenſures inflicted by Lay-Chancellors, the Croſs 
in Baptiſm, the Ring in Marriage, the Surplice, and ſome other Circumſtan- 
tials. After about three Hours Debates, they were all commanded to meet 
again in the ſame Place ſome few Days after, at which Time they were to know 

his Majeſty's Pleaſure concerning theſe Matters. 
At the appointed Day, which was the eighteenth of January, the Biſhops, 
Deans and Doctors of the Arches being call'd firſt, the Arch-Biſhop preſented 
certain Notes of Explanation of the Liturgy, which the King had recommended 
to the Biſhop's Care. Accordingly the King queſtion'd; them concerning the 
Exerci'e of the High-Commiſhon, the Oath x Officio, the Cenſure of Ex- 
communication, and the Matter of Subſcription; aud when they had anſwer d 
to all Points to his Majeſty's Satisfaction, Doctor Reynolds and the others were 
deſir d to appear in the Chamber, and the aforeſaid Explanat ions read to them, 

They bem With hid likewiſe they profeſs d to be ſatisfy'd and content. The King u 
lau d. this expreſſing a great Satisfaction with what had paſs d among them, ſeri- 
ouſly exhorted them to the Preſervation of Unity, and the Biſhops to treat their 
Inferiors with all Lenity, and uſe the mildeſt Methods for reclaiming thoſe 
who were of a contrary Opinion; warning the others alſo to beware of Obſti- 
nacy in their Opinions, and Diſobedience to the Orders of the Church, Obe- 
dience and Humility, added he, are the Marks of good and honeſt Men, ſuch 
as I believe you to be; but I fear many of your Sort are humorous, and too 
buſie in perverting of others, The Exceptions againſt the Common-Prajer 
Book, as I perceive, are Matters of meer Weakneſs, and they who are diſtreet 
will be gain d by Time and gentle 'Perſuaſions ; and if they be indiſcreet, it 
is better to remove them, than the Church ſhould. ſuffer by their Contentions. 
For the Biſhops I will anſiver, That it is not their Deſign immediately to en- 
force Obedience, but by Fatherly Admonitions and" Conferences to gain thoſe 
that are diſalfected; but if any be of an obſtinate and turbulent Spirit, 1 
will have them inforc'd to a Conformity. Neither tell me, That the wearing 
of a Surplice, or uſing the Croſs in Baptiſm, can diminiſh the Credit of Mini- 
ſters that were formerly of another Opinion; for that is the Scotch Argument, 
when any thing was concluded not agreeing with their Humours, the only 
Reaſon for their Diſovediente is, that it ſtands not with their Credit to yield, 
having been ſo long of 4 contrary Opinion. T1 will have none of that, but 
that a Time be limited by the Biſhops of every Dioceſe, and ſuch as will not 
ſubmit, whoever they are, let them be remov'd ; for we muſt not prefer the 
The King's Wif- Credit of a fem private Men ta the general Peace of the Church. Through- 
am. out all this remarkable Conference, in every Point that was mov'd, or came to 
be diſcuſs d, the King ſhew'd ſuch a Knowledge, and Readineſs, as rais d no ſmall 
Admiration in all the Hearers. The Lord-Chancellor Egerton being ſurpriz d 
to ſee him ſo expeditious and perfect in all Kinds of Divinity, ſaid, 7 * 
8 * 4 
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had often heard and read, that a King was a mixt Perſon with a Prieſt, but 
never found it verify'd till that Day. And Arch-Biſhop Whargift, a moſt 
learned and pious Man, went further, and ſaid, He was verily perſuaded that 
the King ſpoke by the Spirit of Cod. This great Man, who had the higheſt 
Concern tor the Church, finding the King inclinable after this to make ſome Al- 
terations, is ſaid to have dy d of Grief on the twenty ninth of February. He 
was ſucceeded in his See by Richard Bancroft Biſhop of London, but not with 
the ſame Spirit; for what //birgift ſtrove to effect with Sweetneſs and Gentle- 
neſs, Bancroft proſecuted with Rigour and Severity, to the great Weakning of 
the Church, as many have rationally believ'd. | | 

Beſides the main Fruit of this famous Conference, the uniform Settlement of 
the Church, ſeveral other important Matters were at the ſame Lime projected, 
and by his Majeſty's provident Care had then their Conception, tho' after 
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Times brought them to Perfection. The firſt was his ſacred Order for a new . new Tran. 
Tranſlation of the Holy Scriptures, according to the Originals, as alſo for an = of the | 
uniform Reading of them in all Churches. To which pious End, three ſelect m__ 


Companies from London and the two Univerſities, moſt skilful in Languages, 
being imploy'd, after long Conference, much Reading, and diligent comparing 
of former Tranſlations, it was publih'd in due Time, and to this Day conti- 
nues in Uſe. The King's ſecond Project was, that as in England, ſo allo in 
Ireland, Wales, and the Northern Parts, the ſame Religion might be fully 
planted and eſtabl;ſh'd, Which purpoſe he fo zcalouſly proſecuted, eſpecially 
for the Kingdom of Scot/and, that he held it not ſufficient to join theſe two 
Crowns into one temporal Monarchy, unleſs he ſaw them united in the Rites 
and Government of one Spiritual Hierarchy. Nor was his Wiſdom leſs con- 
ſpicuous than his Zeal, in making ſo happy a Choice of ſuch Eng/ih Divines, 
as not long after were ſent for this Deſigu into Scotland. The chief of whom 
was Doctor George Abbot afterwards Arch- Biſhop of Canterbury, whoſe La- 
bours, as Speed aiſures us, were a Document to others, how admirably ſucceſs- 
ful is true Learning, where it 1s guided by true Prudence, ard Piety to God is 
join'd with Charity to Men. But notwithſtanding all the King's Care, the 
Jeſuits Being in hopes to catch ſomething by troubling the Stream, flock'd into 
England in great Numbers; and the King perceiving that their near Approaches 
put his Perſon and Religion into Danger, he iſſud out a Proclamation, com- 


manding all Prieſts and Jeſuits to depart out of the Kingdom, and if any of Jol, 8 


A Procla ma- 


on 4g it 


them ſhould preſume to return again, they ſhould be proſecuted according to Friai, 


Law. This ſomewhat allay'd the Heats and Hopes of the Jeſuits, and their 
Correſpondents; but it made Way for more dark and ſecret Conſpiracics, which 
they afterwards put in practice. Another Proclamation came out for Unifor- 
mity in Religion according to Law, and to reduce thoſe who had not receiv'd 
Satisfaction at the Conference at Hampton- Court; for now it became a doubt- 
ful Queſtion among many, whether the Jeſuits or the Nonconformiſts were 


And for Uai- 
ormity. 


greateſt Enemies to the Church of England. The Conſequences of this were 


found to be afterwards, that of the ten thouſand Miniſters in England, not 
above forty nine ſtood out and were depriv'd. After this there came out many 
other Proclamations, againſt Monopolies, Salt-Petre Men, Purveyors, Cart- 
Takers, and other inſolent Officers that were grievous to the Subject. 

The King's firſt appearing abroad was privately, to viſit ſome of his Houſes, 
for naturally he did not love to be gaz'd on; and thoſe Formalities of State 
which ſet a Luſtre upon Princes in the Peoples Eye, were but ſo many Bur- 
thens to him : For his private Recreations at home, and his Hunting Exerciſes 
abroad, were his greateſt Delight, when he met with the leaſt Company. Con- 
tinuing in the Tower, in order to paſs through the City in State, he took 
great Pleaſure in baiting of Lions; and the firſt Parliament being to meet on 


the nineteenth Day of March, he with his Queen and Prince Henry, four Days The King ridee 


before, rod from the Tower to ha” i having his Eyes entertain'd with 
the 


through Lon- 
don in State. 
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the Pageants and Splendor of the City, and his Ears fill'd with the Compli- 
ments and Applauſes of the People. But he was not like his Predeceſſor, 
Queen Elizabeth who with a well-pleas'd Affection met her Peoples Acclama- 
tions, thinking moſt highly of her ſelf when ſhe was born upon the Wings of 
their humble Supplications. He endur'd this Day's Fatigue with Patience, and 
that of his Triumphal Riding to the Parliament, as not expecting to meet with 
the like again; but afterwards in his publick Appearances, eſpecially in his 
Sports, the Acceſſes of the People render d him ſo impatient, that he often di- 
ſpers'd them with Frowns, and ſometimes with Curſes : So various and noted 
are the Natures and Actions of Princes, that the ſame Perſon may paſs for a 
good Man, that will not be accounted a good Prince. bit 
The fo Far. At the Opening of the Parliament, the King was pleas'd to entertain them 
ament in this With a very long and extraordinary Speech, containing great Variety both as 
Reign, to the Matter and Method; in which he interweav'd the Rights and Duties of 
the Monarchy, with the Privileges of the Subject, ſo that all Men thought it 
The Kings Worthy of Commendation. In ſpeaking of the Prerogative he declar'd, That the 
Speech. Difference between a rightful King and an uſurpmg Tyrant was this; that 
the Latter thought his Kingdom and People were ordain'd for the Satisfaction 
of his Deſires and unreaſonable Appetites ;, while the Former, on the contrary, 
actnotoled d himſelf to be ordain'd for procuring the Wealth and Proſperity 
of his People, and that in theſe conſiſted his principal worldly Felicity. And 
a little after he ſaid, That as the Head is ordain'd for the Body, and not the 
Body for the Head; ſo muſt a righteous King know himſelf to be ordain'd for 
his People, and not his People for him. I heſe and many other Paſſages gave 
a general Sat is faction, but ſome Things he ſaid concerning Religion was not ſo 
univerſally recciv'd: For the Romaniſts were uneaſie at his ſaying, They were 
unſufferable in the Kingdom, as long as they maintain d the Pope to be their 
ſpirit ual Head, and io have Power to dethrone Kings. On the other fide the 
Separatiſts were offended at his acknowledging The Roman Church to be our 
Mother Church, ih deſil d with ſome Infirmities and Corruptions, and his de- 
claring, That if the Papiſts would lay aſide King-killing, and ſome other groſs 
Errors, he would be content to meet them half Way, ſo that all Novelties 
might be renounc d on either Side. So that every one grounded his Hopes, or 
his Fears, upon the Shallows of his own Fancy, not exactly knowing what 
A Recognitin Courſe the King would ſteer. But in general the Parliament applauding the 
of the King" King, and admiring his Abilities, made a Recognition of his Right to the 
* Crown of England, to which they oblig'd themſelvee, their Heirs and Poſte- 
rity; ſo that the King as it were triumph'd upon a Throne of the Peoples Love 
and Duty. 
4s Union at. One of the great Deſigns of the King was to have an intire Union made be- 
zempted be- tween the two Kingdoms of England and Scotland; accordingly the Parliament 
—_— — " paſs'd an Act to Authorize certain Commiſſioners, namely fourteen of the chief 
Lords of the Kingdom, and above double the Number of Commoners to manage 
and effect that laudable End. Theſe Commiſſioners, any eight of the Lords 
and twenty of the Commons, had Power to aſſemble, meet, treat and conſult 
with certain ſelect Conuniſſioners to be nominated and authoriz'd by the Par- 
liament in Scotland, concerning ſuch Matters and Cauſes, as they in their Wiſ- 
doms ſhould think convenient and neceſſary, for the Honour of the King, and 
the common Good of both Nations. In order to promote this great Work, the 
King caus'd himſelf to be proclaim'd King of Great Britain, and the Names of 
England and Scotland to be diſcontinu'd; the Scorch Coins were made current, 
and the Engliſh Ships had St. George's and St. Andrew's Croſſes quarter'd toge- 
ther in their Flags. But all theſe Deſigns had not their defir'd Effects, as ap- 
pear'd afterwards; but ſtill many wiſe and good Laws paſs'd in this Parlia- 
ment, too numerous to be recited in this Place. Only we ought not to omit 
mentioning the King's Religious Care of the Church, which, to the almoſt on 
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Blemiſh to the laſt Reign, was much endanger'd and threaten'd by the ſeveral 
Alienations of its Lands and Revenues, which were often granted to ſuch as 

had leaſt Right to them. To prevent the like Miſchiefs, it was Enacted, 

That neither Arch-Biſhop, nor Biſhops ſhould alienate, aſſure, give, grant, The Churche: 
* demiſe, or in any ſort convey, no not to the King himſelf, his Heirs or Suc- £494! ſeenr's. 
* ceſſors, any of the Honours, Caſtles, Manors, Lands, 'Tenements, or Here- 
ditaments, being Parcel of the Poſſeſſion of his Arch-Biſhoprick, or Biſho- 
* prick ; and if any ſo were made, to be utterly void and of none Effect, not- 
* withſtanding any former Law, Statute, Act or Ordinance to the contrary. 
Beſides this Hudable Care, the Clergy: in Convocation, by the King's Directi- 
ons and Authority, did many Things to the Honour and Eſtabliſhment of the 
Church of England, and made many excellent Canons, which are in Force to 
this Day, and are the laſt that had a full and legal Sanction. The Parliament 
having fate almoſt three Months, the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons made 
a long Specch anſwerable to that made before by the King, after which it was 
on the ſeventh Day of July prorogu'd to the ſeventh of February following. 

In Relation to Foreign Affairs, —. James had hitherto been conſider d in 
two Capacities, one as Kingof Scotland, in which he was in perſect Amity with 
the Spaniard, and the other as King of England, which caus'd him to be at 
Enmity with that Monarch; but he as Rex pacificus choſe the beſt from both, 
and ſtood altogether for the Olive-Branch. Therefore when at his firſt Arrival 
in England, he found Letters of Repriſal granted againſt the Spaniards, he 
firſt caus'd them all to be call'd in, and then conſented to a Treaty of laſting 
Peace and Amity. In which Treaty, negotiated at London, the Commilli- 
oners for the King of Englend were the Earls of Dorſer, Nottingham, De- 
vonſbire, and Northampton, and Secretary Cecil lately made Viſcount Cran- 
bur h; for the King of Hain were the Conſtable of Caſtile, the Earl of Villa 
Mediana, and Alexander Robidins Profeſſor of Law; and for the Arch-Duke 
were the Count de Aremberg, Richardot Preſident of the Privy-Council, and 
Werreikin principal Secretary. By theſe a Peace was concluded, conſiſting of A AA. 
many Articles, which were ſaid to be very advantageous to the Spanzard, and in ded between 
a great Meaſure purchas'd by the Gifts of the Conſtable of Caſtile, which were ſo = ugg 4 
rich and numerous, that there was not one Courtier of Note who did not taſte of 8 
Spain's Bounty either in Gold or Jewels 3 and we are told that Audley-End, and 
other magnificent Structures had their Foundation from Spanzſh Gold. The 
Treaty being finiſh d, the King of Hain, beſides the Conſtable of Caſtile, ſent 
/a Syerrahis Great Chamberlain, accompany'd with ſeveral Marqueſſes, Earls and 
Barons, who arriving in Eng/and with great Pomp, were by the Earl of Devon- 
ſhire, on the nineteenth of Auguſt, brought to Court; where the King in his 
Chappel,and in the Preſence ofthe Commiſſioners and other Enghſp Lords, while 
the Conſtable held the King's Hands between his own, took his Oath upon the 
Holy Bible, religiouſly to obſerve and keep all the Arricles agreed upon in the 
ſaid League and Treaty. | Wa) CF 
In March following, the Earl of Nottingham, Admiral of England, was A. D. 
ſent into Spain, in like manner to take the Oath of the Spaniſh King; who ac- TI 
company'd with three Lords, many Knights, Gentlemen, and others; to the 5 
Number of fix hundred and fifty, on the fifteenth of April arriy d at the Groyne, Reg. 3. 
from whence he was conducted three hundred Miles to Falledalid, where the 4 Emba/t 
King of Hain then kept his Court, being entertain d in all Places at that King's 17e Spain. 
Charge, with ſuch extraordinary Proviſions and Demonſtrations of Joy, as 
plainly manifeſted the great Satisfaction the $pantards had in the Exgliſb Amity. 
indeed they were aſtoniſh d at the Splendor of the Embaſlie; and the Beauty of 
the Gentlemen that made up the Retinue : For the Jeſuits had reported that the 
Engliſh had all the Ugglineſs of Hell, as a Puniſhmeat for their Apoſtacy from 
Rome ; but when they beheld the Looks of Angels, they with Indignation re- 
ſented the Impoſtors of their — ww ww Ambaſſador being arriv'd 
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at Court, he caus'd Thomas Knolls to deliver the Preſents ſent from the King 
of England, which were fix ſtately Horſes, with Saddles and Trappings richly 
imbroider'd, three for the King, and three for the Queen; two Croſs-Bows, 
with five Sheafs of Arrows ; four Fowling-Pieces, inlaid with rich Plates of 


Gold, and a Couple of Lyme-Hounds of fingular Excellencies z all which the 
King and Queen very kindly receiv'd. On the thirtieth of May, the Lord 
Ambaſſador being deſir d to appear, the King came forth into a large Room; 
where having a Table ſet before him, and a Bible very reverently laid upon it, 


together with a Crucifix, the Arch-Biſhop of Toledo read the Oath, while the 


Lord Ambaſſador held the King's Hands between his own, and the King kneel- 


ing down, laid his Hands upon the Book, and after his Oath ſubſcrib'd the Ar- 


Another into ticles formerly concluded. While the Earl of Nottingham was thus imploy'd 


Flanders. 


in Spain, Edward Earl of Hartford was likewiſe ſent to Albertus and Iſabella, 
Arch-Dukes of Auſtria, to take their Oaths, for Contirmation of the ſaid Ar- 
ticles of Peace; which were taken at Bruſſels the firſt wr by May, with ex- 
traordinary State and Solemnity. After which, as the Earl beſtow'd on the 
Arch-Duke's Servants, to the Sum of three thouſand Pounds, ſo the Arch- 
Duke at his Departure preſented the Earl with a Jewel worth nine hundred 
Pounds, and a Suit of Arras worth three hundred, and bore his Charges all the 
Time of his Stay at Bruſſels. Thus was King James truly ſtil'd Rex Pacifi- 
cus, being now in full Peace and Amity with all rhe Princes of Chriſtendom ; 
a Happineſs which few of his Anceſtors ever enjoy'd; which continu'd Peace, 
as ſome have thought it the Glory, ſo others have accounted it the great Un- 


Oſtend alen happineſs of his whole Reign. Before the full Concluſion of it, the ſtrong 
2% Span Town of Oſtend, after above three Years Siege, and the Deaths of above a 


hundred and twerity thouſand Men on both Sides, was taken by the Marqueſs 
Spinola, for which he was highly honour'd by the King of Spain. 

In theſe peaceable Times, the muniticent King open d new Fountains of Ho- 
nour, beginning firſt with his ſecond Son Charles Duke of Albany, then but 
four Years of Age, who with unuſual Pomp and Solenmity was created Duke 


Several new of Zork. Afterwards keeping St. George's Feaſt at Greenwich, the King there 


Promotions, 


made two Knights of the Garter, namely Duke Ulrick Heir of Norway, and 
Brother to the preſent Queen Anne, and the noble Lord Henry Howard Earl 
of Northampton. A few Days after, in the Hall at Greenwich, richly hang'd 
with Arras, he created three Earls, one Viſcount, and four Barons; namely 
Secretary Cecil, and Viſcount Cranburn, Earl of Salisbury; Thomas Cecil, 
Lord Burleigh, and his eldeſt Brother, Earl of Exeter; Sir Philip Herbert, 
younger Brother to the Earl of Pembroke, Earl of Montgomery; Robert Sid. 
ney, Baron of Penſburſt and Lord-Chamberlain to the Queen, Viſcount Liſle; 


Sir John Stanhope, Vice-Chamberlain to the King, Lord Stanhope of Har- 


rington; Sir George Carew, Vice- Chamberlain to the Queen, Lord Carew of 
Clapton; Mr. Thomas Arundel of Devonſhire, Lord Arundel of Marder; and 
Mr. William Ca vendiſb, Lord Cavendiſh of Hardwick. Not long after, on the 


Dowglaſs exe- fifteenth of June, a notorious Scotehman call'd Thomas rar 57-2 was com- 
cut od. 


mitted to the Tower, being ſent into England three Days before by the Count 


Palatine of the Rhine. His Offence was, that he had counterfeited the King's 
Privy-Seal to ſeveral Princes of Germany; one to the Arch-Biſhop of Coloign, 
another to the Arch-Biſhop of Triers, another to the Duke of Cleves, another 
to the Arch-Biſhop of Mentæ, and a tifth to the Count Palatine of the Rhine. 
Of all which, being examin'd and convicted, he was drawn on a Hurdle into 
Smithfield, and their hang d and, quarter d. On the twenty ſeventh of Anguf, 
the King with his Queen made a Viſit to the Univerſity of Oxford x where 
their Entertainment was ſuitable to the Dignity of their Perſons, and the Ho- 
nour of ſo noble and auguſt a Body. | 
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III. Whilſt all Things appear'd'in a moſt happy and peaceable Condition, A. D. 


no Storms abroad, no Troubles at home, there was ſuddenly detected a horri- 


Al Fol ble Conſpiracy againſt the King, and the whole Body of the State of England; 


of ſuch a prodigious and infernal Nature, as no Age or Hiſtory can parrallel; 


1605. 


Reg. 3. 


proceeding from a reſtleſs Spirit of Envy, and an implacable Zeal inflam d againſt 22, geginning 


the Proteſtant Succeſſion and Religion. This had its Riſe and Foundation in 


the latter End of the laſt Reign, when Pope Clement the Eighth publifh'd his 
bold Breves in England, to exclude the King of Srot/and from the Succeſſion ; 


unheard of Attempts were now put in practice to ſupport a deſperate Cauſe. 
The principal Contriver of this black Conſpiracy was Nobert Catesby, a Gen- 
tleman of great 'Account in Northamptonſhire, deſcended from that famous 
Catesby, who had been chief Counſellor to King Richard the Thirds to whoſe 


7 * Powder- 


but all Endeavours failing then, and in the Beginning of this Reign, new and 


Family the Divine Vengeance had now ordain'd a diſaſtrous Period: This raſh The Parties 


Gentleman, not able to perform the Work alone, drew in many to aſſiſt him, ccrn d. 


as Thomas Piercy, Thomas Winter, fohn Graunt; Ambroſe Rookwood, Chri- 


ſtopher Wright, Francis Treſbam, Guido Fawks, and at laſt Sir Everard Digby, 


all zealous Papiſts and Promoters of the Catholick Cauſe.. Five of theſe meet- 
ing together behind St. C/ement's Church, and conſulting by what Methods they 
might retrieve their declining Cauſe, Pzercy immediately propos'd the killing 
of the King, and offer'd to perform it at the hazard of his own Life. : But 
Catesby, who had a much deeper Contrivance in his 1 houghts, reply'd, That if 
he ſhould ſucceed, the Catholic Cauſe would be no better, white the Prince 
and Duke of York were alive; and if they were remov'd, ſtill the Counſellors, 
Nobility, Judges, Knights, and many others would remain, ſufficient to croſs 
all their Purpoſes: Therefore he had thought of a ſafer and more effettual 
Way, which was at one Time and with one ſignal Blow to cut off all their 
Enemies; by blowing up the Parliament-Houſe with Gun-powder, at the very 
Moment the King and the Eſtates of the Realm were aſſembled, This was a 

prov'd on by all, as a noble and extraordinary Project; but firſt it was * 


aw fulneſs of the Fact, from Henry Garnet, Oſwold Teſmond, and Fohn Ge- 
rard Jeſuits ; who voy conſulted applauded the Enterprize, ailuring them, 
They might proceed with a good Conſcience and perform the Deed, ſince the 
Deſign was againſt Hereticks and Excommunicated Perſons, EY 

Having gain'd this Point, and being fatisfy'd in their Conſciences; for their 
greater Security, they proceeded to take an Oath of Secrecy, {wearing to cach other, 


By the ſacred Trinity and the bleſſed Sacrament, which they were then going to nir oath 
receive, that neither diretily nor indirecily, by Words or Circumſtances, they would Secrecy. | 


diſcover the Purpoſe they had taken to any whomſoever, nor would deſiſt from 
performing the ſame, without leave from their Aſſociates. The Oath was ad- 
miniſter'd in the Preſence of Gerard the Jeſuit; and having heard Maſs, and 
receiv'd the Sacrament, Pzercy was appointed to hire a Houſe cloſe adjoining to 
the Upper Houſe of Parliament, for the more ſafe and ſecret Working of their 
Mine deſign'd for the Powder, This being obtain d, and Guy Fawks aſſuming 
the Name of John Fohnſon Servant to Mc. Piercy, about Chriſtmaſs, in the 
Year 1604, they began their Work with no ſmall Labour and Dithculty, in 
digging through a vaſt thick Wall; and had ſeveral Intermiſſions, by reaſon 
of the Prorogation of the Parliament from the ſeventh of February to the 
third of Oober, and laſtly to the fifth of November. About Candlemaſs they 
had almoſt wrought their Mine through the Wall, when ſuddenly they heard 


a Noiſe in the next Room, which threw them into a great Conſternation, for 


fear of a Diſcovery; but ſending Guy Fawks to find out the Occaſion, he 
brought advice, that it was a Cellar where Sea-Coals had been laid, which 
were now under Sale, and the Room offer'd to be let for a yearly Rent. * 

oom 
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Room being directly under the Parliament-Houſe, and moſt proper for their 
Purpoſe," was imtnediately hir'd by Mr. Piercy; who brought thirty ſix Barrels 
They find « of Gun-Powder from Lambeth, and placing them in this Cellar, cover'd them 
— their over with great Quantities of Sea-Coal, Billets and Faggots. * 
7 hhe firſt Part of the Plot being brought to ſo hopeful an Iſſue, it now re- 
main'd to conſider what was to be effected, when the fatal Blow ſhould be given: 
For tho the King and Prince might be ſlain, yet the Duke of Jorł and the La- 
dy Elizabeth would ſtill be ſafe, and conſequently their main End endanger'd 
Their ſeveral if not defeated. Therefore Piercy, by reaſon of his Acquaintance in the Houſe, 
Rejolarionr. undertook to ſecure the Duke of Tor; and for furprizing the Lady Elizaberh, 
they agreed upon a Match of Hunting near to Dunchurch, where under Colour 
of Sport they might draw Company together, aud ſecure her at the Lord Har- 
\ rington's Houſe in Warwickſhire, where ſhe then refided. "The next Doubt 
they propos'd was where to procure Mony and Horſes ; for which Digby made 
offer of tifteen hundred Pounds, Treſham of two hundred, and Pzercy promis d 
to bring all he could gather from Northumberland Rents, which he thought 
would amount to foyr thouſand Pounds, and to provide ten Horſes for his 
Share; not doubring, when having the Heir Apparent in their Hands, but they 
ſhould find Means for their Purpoſe. A third Queſtion propos d, was what 
Lords they ſhould fave from going to the Parliament; which they agreed to be 
as many Catholicks as they could prevent with Conveniency, Next it was 
mov'd' amongſt them, what Foreign Princes ſhould be acquainted with their 
Deſigns, and whoſe Aid they ſhould ſcek: In which it was agreed, That none 
of them ſhould be made Privy to the Conſpiracy, as fearing they could not ob- 
tain their Secrecy ; but for Aid after the Work perform'd, they might have 
Time to apply themſelves to France, Spain or Flanders. Laſtly they reſolvd 
to make the beſt Uſe of the Lady Eligabeth, and to proclaim her Queen: To 
which purpoſe they had a Proclamation form'd, in which no mention was made 
of altering Religion, becauſe they wanted ſuthcient Forces; and till they could 
ſufficiently ſtrengthen their Party, they would not acknowledge the Fact to be 
theirs, but uſe their Endeavours to charge it upon the Puritans. | 
Thus far the monſtrous Deſign was carry'd on with a promiſing Aſpect to all 
the Conſpirators; and now all Dangers being foreſcen, and all Engines provi- 
ded againſt the fifth Day of the next November, there remain'd nothing.bur 
the Performance of the laſt Act of the intended Tragedy. But of a ſudden 
the infernal Secret, cover d with all the Clowds of Darkneſs, and ſecur' d by all 
the Fences of Human Policy, was brought to Light after a wonderful Manner. 
The Lord Monteagle, Son and Heir to the Lord Morley, being in his Lodg- 
ings at ſeven at Night, was ſurpriz d with a Letter given him by one of his 
PFcootmen, who receiv'd it in the Street from an unknown Perſon, with a ſtrict 
The Plee fr Charge to put it into his Maſter's Hand. Ihe Letter was this: My Lord, Out 
diſcover'd by # of the Love I bear to ſome of your Friends, I have regard to your Preſer va. 
Letter. ä , ' 
tion; therefore would adviſe you, as gon tender your Life, to invent ſome 
Excuſe to ſhift off your Attendance at this Parliament : For God and Man 
have concur d to puniſh the Wickedneſs of this Time. Think not ſlightly of 
this Advertiſement, but retire your ſelf into your Country, where you" may 
expect the Event in Safety: For tho there be no Appearance of any Stir, yet 
1 ſay they ſhall receive a terrible Blow in this Parliament, and ſhall not ſee 
who hurt them. This Counſel is not to be contemm d, betauſe'it may au you 
Good, and can do you no Harm; for the Danger is paſs'd as ſuun as you"have 
burnt the Letter: And I hope God will give you' the Grate to make good Uſt 
of it, to whoſe holy Protection I commit you. It was only ten Days before the 
Parliament that this Letter was 'receiv'd, and but twelve Hours before their 
Meeting that the Plot was really difcover'd ; in which it ſeems wonderful, that 
when ſo many were concern'd in it, it ſhould remain conceal'd for almoſt the 
Space of a Year. Some Advices were indeed ſent to the King, and — 
4 the 
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the Council from beyond Sea, That the Papiſts were preparing a Petition for 
© a Toleration for Religion at the Meeting of the Parliament, which, ſbould be 
© be ſo well back'd, that the King would be loath to refuſe it; but theſe were 
only look'd upon as little Defigns to put the King in Fear of a weak Party. 
And this Lord, when he receiv'd the Letter, ſtill doubted that. it was only 
ſome private Artifice to deter him from attending the Parliament; but yet out of 
a Tenderneſs to the King's Preſervation, he refolv'd to communicate it to the r # com- 
Earl of Salisbury, the principal Secretary; and going the ſame Night to bite. Fonicared. # 
hall, he deliver'd the Letter to him. The Secretary acquainted the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Admiral, and ſome others of the Council with it; and ex 
amining every Line of it, reſolv d to ſhew it to the King at his Return from his 
Hunting at Reyſtou, and not to ſearch further till they ſhould hear his Opinion. 
The King returning to London on the laſt of October, the Letter was ſhown. 
him the next Day; and having carefully read and conſider'd it, he ſaid, 1t was 
not to be contemn'd, for the Stile ſeem'd more quick and nervous than that of 
Libels, Paſquils, and the like. The Secretary perceiving the King to appre- 
hend the Matter more deeply than he expected, told him, That the Letter 
ſeem'd to have proceeded from Folly or Madneſs ; and pointing to that Paſſage; 
© The Danger is paſs'd as ſoon as you have burnt the Letter, he ſaid, The 
Warning would be of no Uſe, if the Burning of the Letter would remove the 
Danger. But the King deſir d him to conſider the former Sentence, where it The King's 
was ſaid, * They ſhould receive a terrible Blow in the Parliament, and not ſee Opinion of u. 
* who hurt them, and when he ſhould join that with the other, he ſhould find 
it to be a ſudden Danger there meant, ſuch as Blowing up by Powder. 'There- 
fore he order'd all the Rooms about the Parliament-Houle to be fearch'd, both 
above and below, to prevent all future Dangers ; which Buſineſs, belonging to 
the Chamberlain, was purpoſely deferr'd 'till the Afternoon before the firſt 
Seſſion of Parliament. At which Time the Chamberlain tak ing with him the 4 Search 
Lord Monteagle, who was highly deſirous to ſee the Event, went and view'd . 
all the Rooms, where he perceiv'd in the Vault under the Upper Houle a great 
Quantity of Faggots, Billets and Coals ; and demanding of //hmyard, the 
| Keeper of the Wardrobe, to what Uſe he had put thoſe Cellars, he auſwer'd, 
That Mr. Piercy had hired the Houſe and Cellar, and the Wood and Coals 
were the Gentleman's Fuel for Winter. The Chamberlain caſting his Eye aſide, 
and eſpying a ſuſpicious Man in the Corner of the Vault, tranſiently ask d who 
he was, and was anſwer'd, He was Mr. Piercy's Man, who kept the Houſe for 
his Maſter. Thus having view'd all Places after a ſeeming careleſs Manner, 
he return'd and made report of all to the King, which increas'd his Majeſty's 
firſt Apprehenſions; who thereupon gave order for turning up the Wood and 
Coals to the very Bottom; and if nothing were found, it was agreed that hin- 
yard ſhould pretend the Stealing of ſome of the King's Furniture in his Keeping, 
which might give Colour to the Search. Accordingly Sir Thomas Knevet, a 
Gentleman of the Privy-Chamber, and a Juſtice of the Peace tor Meſtminſter, 
was appointed for this Buſineſs ; who going thither with ſome few in Compa- 
ny about Midnight, found a Man ſtanding at the Entrance of the Vault in a 
Cloak and Boots, which he immediately apprehended. Then entering the 
Place, by overturning the Billets and Coals, they ſoon found the Serpents Neſt, 
ſtor'd with thirty ſix Barrels of Gun-Powder ; and ſearching the Villain who 
ſhould have brooded theſe Eggs, they found about him a Dark- Lanthorn, three 
Matches, and other Contrivances to have given Fire to the Train at an 
exact Juncture of Time. This was Guido Fawks, who pals'd for Piercy's al Things are 
Man, and was ſo far from relenting, that he declard with an Oath, That if e 
he had been found within the Houſe, he would have blown up himſelf and 
them together. Sir Thomas ſecuring the Man, immediately repair'd to the Pa- 
lace, and ſhew'd the Chamberlain and Secretary how he had ſucceeded ; who 
making themſelves ready, with what Counſellors they could get, went all * 
| ther 
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ther to his Majeſty's Bed-Chamber. The King being awabed, the Chamber- 
lain, not able to conceal his Joy, cry'd alond, The Treaſon war diſcovet d, 
and the Traitor in their Hands | Then the Council were order d to cxamine 
the Priſoner. concerning his Accomplices; but he, nothing dejected or moy'd: 
with ſo honourable a Preſence, boldly avow'd the Fact, and was only ſorry that 
he had fail'd in the Execution, declaring, That the Devil, and not Gad bad 
\ betray'd his good Deſign. All that Day he would diſcover no one Aſſociate, 
but took all the Blame upon himſelf, 8 he had done it for Religion and 
Conſcience Sake; and ſpeaking of the King, he deny d him to be his Soveraign, 
in regard he was a Heretick ; and therefore it was no Sin to deſtroy him. This 
was his Behaviour for a while; but being convey'd to the Tower, and the 
Rack preſented, he laid open the whole Subſtance of the Conſpiracy, and con- 
feſsd the whole Truth. u 
In the Time of this ſtrange Diſcovery, Catesby, Piercy, Winter, Trefbam, 
and the younger Mright, were lodg'd in the City; who hearing that all was 
difcover'd, haſten'd into the Country, appointing to meet at Dunchurch in ar. 
wickſhire, where Digby rcſided. John Graunt, with ſome Confederate Recu- 
ſants, had the ſame Night broke open a Stable of one Bourch, a Manager of 
large Horſes, and took away ſeven or eight belonging to certain Noblemen in 
the Country; for he concluded the Conſpiracy had taken effect, and was pre- 
paring to ſurprize the Princeſs £/;z2abe/h, whoſe Reſidence was not far from 
the Place. but within a very ſhort Time, Prercy. and-others that were: fted 
from London, aſſuring them of a total Miſcarriage, they deſperately. reſolv'd 
upon a publick Rebellion, and pretending the Cauſe of Religion, endeavour d 
to draw ſome Companies together; yet when they had gather d all theit Forces, 
they could not produce a hufdred Men. In the mean Time Sir Full Grey#/, 
Deputy-Lieutenant of Warwickſhire, hearing of Grawnt's Outrage, and ſuppo- 
ſing it the Beginning of a Rebellion, ſent Advice to the neighbouring Towns, 
and warn d them to be upon their Guard. The Sheriff of the County likewiſc 
calling the People to Arms, purſu'd theſe deſperate People from Shire to Shire 
and Sir Richard Walſh, the Sheriff of Morceſterſbire, having found where they 
had taken Harbour, tent a Trumpet and Meſſenger, commanding them in his 
Majeſty's Name to ſurrender, and promifing to intercede for their Lives. But 
they, finding their Crimes to be unpardonable, returnd Anſwer, That rhe 
Sheriff” muſt have more powerful Aſſiſtance than he had brought, before he 
could command or compel them. IL he Sheriff, provok'd by their inſulting An- 
{wer, prepar'd to attack the Houſe z and while they made their Defence, it 
happen d that a Sparkof Fire falling among ſome Powder they weredry ing, blew 
up the Houſe, which fo ſcorch'd their Faces and Bodies, that loſing their Cou- 
rage, they open d the Gate, and expos'd themſelves to the Fury of the People. 


The Conſpira-Catesby, Piercy and Sir Thomas Winter joining Backs, and refolving to:dic 
tors are taken, rather than be taken, the two firſt were killd with one Shot, and the other 


after ſome Wounds was made Priſoner : The two Wrights were alſo killd, but 
Rookwood, Graunt, Digby and Bates were taken and ſecur'd. Treſbim had 
ſtaid at London, and changing his Lodgings, thought to have met an Oppor- 
tunity of eſcaping by Sea, but was at laſt diſcover d; as likewiſe was Robert 
Winter, with one Littleton, who with all the reſt were committed to the 
Tower of London. Upon Examination, Thomas Winter ingenuoulſly:confeſs'd 
the whole Conſpiracy, writing down the Particulars with his own Hand; and 
acknowledging the Ofterice to be greater than could be forgiven. Digby exte- 
nuated the Crime by the Deſpair to which they were driven, having Hopes 
from the King at his Acceſlion to the Crown, T hat the Catholicks thould have 
a free Toleration of Religion, which being -deny'd they had ventur'd upon 
theſe impious Attempts. Treſbam in his Confeſſion nam'd Garnet the Jeſuit as 
privy to the Conſpiracy ; but afterwards by his Wife's Inſtigation deny'd it, 
declaring he had injur'd him, and had not ſeen him for ſixteen Years; yet 


on | Garnet 
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Garnet being apprehended after his Death, confeſs d that they bad met ſeveral 


Times within the laſt half Year. 


In the mean Lime the King met his Parliament upon Saturday the ninth of 7, 1.94 
November, and made a long and remarkable Speech to the publick Eſtates; in Se of the 


+, ſecond | arlia- 
much 4, 


which having aggravated the Danger by many Circumſtances, and as 
magnify the Mercies of God in the b when he mention'd the Trial 
and Puniſhment of the Offenders, he was obſerv'd ro retain an excellent Tem- 
per in his Diſcourſe,” wiſhing that no innocent Perſon, either domeſtick or 
foreign, ſhould thereby receive any Hurt: For, added he, however the blind 


The King't 


Saperflition of their Errors in Religion has been the only Motive in this deſpe- Hebe, 


rate Attempt, it muſt nos be thought that all who profeſs the Roman Religion 
are guilty of the ſame: For as it is true, that no other Sect, or Hereſie, not 
excepting Turk, Jew, or Pagan, or thoſe that worſhip the Devil, did ever 
maintain by the Grounds of their Religion, that it was lawful and meritori- 


ous to murt her Princes or "People upon the account of that; yet it is true on - 


the other Side, that many honeſt Men, blinded perhaps with ſome Opinions of 
Popery, as if they be not ſound in the Real Preſence, /e Number of the da- 
craments, and ſome ſuch School. Queſtions, do either not know, or not believe 
at leaſt, all the true Grounds of Pope ry, which is indeed the Myſtery of ini- 
quit). And therefore we juſtly confeſs that many Papiſts, e/pecially our Fore- 
bat rs, laying their only Truſt upon Chriſt and his Merits, may be ſav'd ; 
det eſting in that Point, and thinking that Cruelty of Puritans worthy of Fire 
that will allow no Salvation to any Papiſts. And then concluding that Fart 
of his Diſcourſe he declard, As on the one Part many honeſt Men, feduc d 
with ſome Errors of Popery, may yet remain good and faithſul Snbjetts , ſo 
on the other Part, none of thoſe who truly know and believe the whole Grounds 
of Popery, can prove either good Chriſtians or faithful Subjets, Having 
{1niſh'd his 8 4 without further Buſineſs he prorogu d the Parliament to the 
twenty firſt Day of January next. | "ep 
The'King's Management and Wiſdom in this Aﬀair was highly applauded, 

and univerſal Rejoicings appear'd among the People; inſomuch, that the Am- 
baſſadors of the K ing of Spain and the Arch- Duke made Bonfires, and threw 
Mony among the People in Token of their great Satisfaction. And on the 
fourth of January the Spaniſh Ambaſſador deliver'd a Preſent to his Majeſty 
from the King his Maſter, conſiſting of fix Jenncts of Andaluſia, with Saddles 
moſt richly imbroider'd, and Trappings of tine Cloath of I iſſue. This was 
a Preſent ſent before any Knowledge had of the Powder-Plot 5 but as ſoon as 
this was known, there was immediately another Preſent ſent from the Queen 
of Hain to the Queen of England, purpoſely to congratulate the King's happy 


Deliverance from the execrable Treaſon, and brought by Don 7o/ n de Mendoſa, Copies: 
> ons and Pre- 


which was a curious Robe of Murry Sattin, twice imbroider d about every 4 frow 


A. D. 
1606, 
Reg. 4- 


Seam and Skirt with Gold; the fore Part of which was ſet with forty eight Spain. 


Tags three Inches long of beaten Gold, hollow within, and filld with Amber- 
Greeſe : Alſo two large Chains of Gold, two rich Carkancte, a Velvet Cp 
with Gold Buttons, finely enamel d, and a Girdle ſuitable to the Buttons 3 all 
which were preſented together in a capacious Veſſel of Gold, in Form of a 
Baſon : So that it ſecms none more rejoic'd for the Overthrow of this Plot for 
the Catholick Cauſe, than the Catholick King himſelf. And now King 7ames 
was not unmindful of the Lord Monteagle, the firſt Diſcoverer of this Con{pi- 
racy for he gave to him and his Heirs for ever, two hundred Pounds a Year in 
Fee - Farm Rents, and five hundred Pounds a Year beſidet, during his Life, as 
a Reward for his good Service. 


On the twenty firſt Day of January the Parliament again met according to The third Sec 
the Prorogation; and fix Days after a Commiſſion was direQed ro ſeveral Lourcg H of oe fff 


Larliamem. 


and Judges of both Benches, for the Trial of the ſeveral Conſpirators, namely, 


Sir Everard Digby Knight, John Graunt, Ambroſe Rookwood, and Robert 
GEETEE Winter, 


Ann 
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Winter, Eſquires, Thomas Winter, Robert Keys, Thomas Bades, and Guido 
Fawks, Gentlemen or Yeomen. Theſe were all fairly convicted and condemn'd 
to die; and on the Thurſday following Sir Everard Digby, Robert Winter, 
Graunt and Bates, were accordingly — hang d and quarter d at the Weſt- 
End of St. Pauls Church in London; and on the next Day, the other four, 
Thomas Winter, Keys, Rookwood and Fawks, were after the ſame manner ex- 
The Puniſh. ecuted in the Parliament Yard at Weſtminſter. Of all whom, none was ſo 
ment of the much lamented as Sir Everard Digby, and not without Cauſe ; for he was a 
Conſpirai'** noble Perſonage, and of excellent Parts, and had it ſeems been ſubtilly drawn 
in, and bound to Secrecy. by Oath, when he leaſt unagin'd ſuch a Treaſon. 
Not long alter, Henry Garnet, Provincial of the Engliſh Jeſuits, was arraign'd 
at Guild-Hall, for concealing and promoting the aforeſaid Treaſon, where he 
was condemn'd to be drawn, hang d and quarter d; and accordingly on the 
third Day of May, he was drawn from the Tower to the Weſt-End of St. Pauls 
Church, and there executed. At his Death he acknowledg'd his Crime, 
begg'd Forgiveneſs, and exhorted all Catholicks never to attempt any Treaſon 
againſt the King or State, as a Method to which God would never give Succeſs. 
Befides thoſe who ſuffer'd Death, ſome others were brought into Danger and 
Trouble; particularly Henry Lord Mordant, and Edward Lord Sturton, who 
were brought from the Tower to the Star-Chamber ; where tho' they were 
not charg'd with any direct Point of Treaſon, yet were obliquely accus'd of 
neglecting to appear at the Parliament, according to the Summons ; for which 
Neglect alone, without any further Charge, the former was fin d ten thouſand 
Marks, and the latter ſix thouſand, and both to be Priſoners during the King's 
Pleaſure. But the Burthen fell heavier upon the Earl of Northumberland, 
who after them being brought to the Star-Chamber, was more directly 
charg'd with Circumſtances concerning the Treaſon, eſpecially with Regard to 
Thomas Piercy, whom he had admitted to be one of the King's Gentlemen Pen- 
ſioners, without adminiſtring to him the Oath of Supremacy, knowing him to 
be a Recuſant ; for which he was puniſh'd with a thirty thouſand Pound Fine, 
Forfciture of all his Offices, and Impriſonment during the King's Pleaſure. 
The People in = While the Parliament was fitting, and all Men in a pleaſing State of Secu- 
Cenfternation. rity, the publick Satisfaction was ſtrangely diſturb d by a ſudden Rumour and 
.Oucry at Court, That the King was ſtabb d with an invenom'd Knife at Okzng, 
twenty Miles from London. Upon which the Court-Gates were immediate! 
ſhut, and double Guards ſet in all Places about the City, and all Mens Minds 
were intinitely confounded and diſtracted: But within two Hours all theſe 
Clouds were diſpers'd, and a new Sun-ſhine appear'd, when it was unqueſtio- 
nably known, that the King, was ſafe, and in perfect Health: For which a Pro- 
clamation was immediately iſfſu'd out to fignitie the ſame to the People; and 
that Afternoon the King came himſelf to Whitehall, where innumerable Mul- 
titudes, tranſported with Joy, came flocking to ſee him. And ſo general was 
the Triumph, that the Spaniſh Ambaſſador gave Sir Lewis Lewknor, Maſter 
of the Ceremonies, a valuable Chain of Gold for bringing him the News. Tho 
afterwards, according to Sir Richard Baker, it was thought by ſome, that this 
Rumour was politickly invented to cauſe the Parliament and People to be more 
tender of the King's Safety z and by making them more ſenſible what a Treaſure 
they enjoy d by his Life, they might more: willingly part with their Treaſure 
for his well-living. However it was happy for the King, for the Parliament 
did every Thing that might oblige his Majeſty, and gave hum three intire Sub- 
{idies, and fix Fifteenths ; beſides four Subſidies of four Shillings in the Pound, 
2 him by the Clergy of the Realm in Convocation, The Parliament 
tkewiſe made many material Laws for the Diſcovery and Suppreſſing of Po- 
piſh Recuſants; and they attainted the Blood of thoſe Traitors that were exe- 
cuted, as alſo thoſe who were ſlain in the Field, or dy'd in the Priſon. And 
to compleat all, With Hearts full of Affection for God's great Deliverance of 


*the 
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© the whole Kingdom from Ruin and Deſolation, they made a ſpecial A& to have 
* the fifth Day of November for ever ſolemniz d with publick Thankſgivings: Th fifth of M! 
© Imputing the Diſcovery of the Treaſon to God, infpiring the King with a 3 4 
« divine Spirit to interpret ſome dark Phraſes in the Letter, above and beyond pa. 4M! 
© all ordinary Conſtruction. When this and many other Acts had paſs'd the 
Royal Aſſent, on the twenty ſeventh of May the Parliament was prorogu'd to 
the eighteenth of November. Ge Deaf 
And here happily ended that famous Conſpiracy, call'd the Gun-Powder- 
Plot, the Blackneſs of which hath been ever ſince annually diſplaid by the 
moſt eloquent Tongues and Pens in the Kingdom; which Thuanus calls ſuch a 
Monſter of Conſbiracies as no Age or Country did ever produce; in which the 
King, Queen, the Royal F way (Pop 2 Prelates, Judges, Knights and 
Gentry, and in effect the whole y of the Kingdom, were to be extermina- 
ted ; ſo that it might be well call'da Wickedneſs beyond Expreſſion, as well 
as Excuſe. Yet fo different are the Notions or Intereſts of Mankind, that 
Garnet and the reſt of the Traitors executed for this Plot, were afterwards 1 
repited and pronounc'd Martyrs for the Catholick Cauſe by the College of 0 


Jeſuits in Rome. 4 


1 IV. This laſt threatning Storm was ſucceeded by a Calm of ſeveral Years, A. D. if 
$24, Without any violent Agitations, or many memorable Actions; in which Plea- Cos . 
e ſures, Entertainments and Expences, took their ſeveral i'urns in Court, City 


eee. and Country. All which were introduce d by the Arrival of Chri/tianus King Reg. 4. | 
of Denmark, Brother to the Queen, who having been long expected, with Ze Arrival ui 
eight Ships enter'd the River Thames, and anchor d before Grave's-End, be- if peamatk. 1 
ing met the next Day by King James with Prince Iienry, and ſeveral of the "yi 
Lords in Barges, who formally conducted him to London, where he ſtaid above | 
three Weeks. In which Time he was entertain'd with all the Magnificence | 
that could be invented, the King and he riding in great Statethrough the City, 
where ſtately Pageants were erected in many Places; and after he had been 
ſhown all the chief Buildings and Rarities of the City, had been teaſted by the 
King, by the Earl of Salisbury four Days together at Theobalds, and had ſeen 
Tilting, Fencing, Wreſtling, and many other Exerciſes, on the twelfth of 
Auguſt, conducted by the King, the Queen and Prince, and many great Lords, 
he took Shipping, and in eight Days arriv'd ſafe in Denmark : A peculiar Hap- 
ineſs when Princes can converſe together like private Perſons, and are not 
Lepe aſunder by Jealouſies of State. After the King of Denmark's Departure, 
on the twenty third of September there arrivd in London, Francis Prince of 
Vaudemont, third Son to the Duke of Lorrain, 1 d with ſeven Earls, 
ten Barons, forty Gentlemen of Quality, and a hundred and twenty others; 
who all went by Coach to the King at Hampton- Court, where for fourteen 
Days together they were feſtead,and royally entertain'd,and thenreturn'd home. 

Gn the eighteenth Day of November, the Parliament according to Proroga- 25, fen 8, 
tion met again at Weſtminſter, where the main Conſideration was the Union ſi» of the firft 
with Scotland, which was much urg'd by thoſe who knew the King's Mind . 
Among whom Sir Francis Bacon, now his Majeſty's Sollicitor, was a principal 
Inſtrument, who came prepar'd for it, and firſt mov;d the Houſe of Commons, 

That the Scots might be Naturaliz'd by Act of Parliament; which was op- 

pos'd by ſeveral ſtrong and modeſt Arguments. After many ſeveral Debates 

and Arguings on both Sides concerning this remarkable Affair, on the laſt Day 

of March in the following Year, the King ſent for both Houſes of Parliament A. D 

to Whitehall, to whom in a formal Speech he earneſtly preſsd the Matter, and ; 

declar d, That as there was but Unus Rex, ſo there ought to be but Unus 607. 

«© Grex, and Una Lex; and that his Intention was not, as ſome 1dly alledg d, to Reg. 3 

give England the Labour and Sweat, and Scotland the Fruit and Sweet ; and The King” 

* heprofeſs'd, he ſought this Union only to advance the Greatneſs of the Em- * 
SECOOO 3 paire 
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ond, Jet, wich, ft vch Carcions as mightNtand with the Weat' 
I! 5 fe — ae Anſwer. 10 Objections againff land 
1 1 5 from this Union ; but all, did not ſatistie the Par- 
land, TH fail] appreben ded the King's Partiality to hit Country men, and 
| Tam 7 en Id proceed from an Union, where the Laws and Governuent 
2 " 1 or Uifferent Natures... The Scots. would by no means leſſen, or in- 

. gree derogate from the Dignity of their long continud Monarchy'g ani 
 Engh % thought they bad no Reaſon to y1eld.to them, and derogate from them. 
| ſelves 3 and ſo the Matter reſted in this Seflion of Parliament; They ltillfetr'd 
mos ab We hs King would have ſuch an Influence upon the Judges, | that the Scots 
It be Naturaliz d too ſoon, . therefore, they would, not be acceſſary ti it; 
which not long after was confirm” d in Clou Caſe: of the Paſt- nati, and xe- 
ported - by the . Chief-Juſtice Coot, the Lord Chancellor Elleſ mere end 
malt of the Judges oft he Kingdom, in the Exchequer Chamber, tho mnanyrAre. 
guments were brought againſt it On the fourth Day of, Fe, the Parliament 
was again prorogu'd firſt to the 195 of November mexty; and then tothe 

ninth, of Fe Part In the Lear 1603. . er 2K 16 
N | Before he Parliament broke up, ſome Diſturbances . in the Midland 
3 Parts of the Nation, as in Northamptonſbire, Warwickſoire and Leiceſterſture, 
| Where mai 1 together, firſt not in a treaſonable, but in a riotod and 
fclonious Manner, chrowing ; down many Incloſures, and committing many 
F Outrages of the like kind, and all without any particular: Head. Till n 
there aroſe a DN call'd John Neynolds, whom they nanrd Captkin 
2 becat 16355 wore a large Leather Pouch by his Side, declaring i = 

eld That in. 7745 he £46 ſufficient. to defend himſelf againſt Qppoſers:; tho 

i ent andi at all the Magick in that Repoſitory lay inſa Piece of 


gainſt an L. 
again ni- hell od 


die Parliament « FO 1005 25 


Green Ch 57155 A Proclamation was iſſu diout, ſtrictly commanding. them to 
ſarcea acer od nd declaring them T raitors if they perſiſted 3 but this 
ha 5 1 55 Aülliebe Ki ſent the Earl, of Huntington, the be Earl of Exeter, 


- rhe Lord Z wh, and Sic ward Cook, Lord Chief. Juſtice of England, to fup- 
wy <q b Force of Arme, and to puniſh, the Levellers according to the 
ature of [+ £2 i Cie ſome by Death, as for Treaſon, and others by Fines, 
as for Riots; of the former Kind Captain Pouch was made an Example, which 
ut an End to. the Diſturbance, Belides this Iuſtance of ill diſpos d — of 
I meaner Sor t, the Earl of Drone, ungratefully forgetting the King's: Cle- 
mehey to 176 5 together with Tirconell, the Lord of Dungannon, and ſe- 
veral other Li Lords, fled imo Foreign Far, purpoſely. to ſollicit thoſe 
Princes againſt their own Soveraign, and to offer the Kingdom of Ireland to 
the Pope, all which was en ' fignify d to the, Realm by Procla- 
- m lon. is des, 
0 the King paſed his es in Fake and Dix erſſons; andd in the Month of 
June, bein ma dur by ſeveral Lords, he din'd with the: Lord Mayor of Lox- 
don, Sir John IV; Mats; wh after Dinner preſented him with a Purſe full of 
Gold, 100 humbly beſought his Majeſty, that he would be pleas'd to be frreof 
The Kmg made his Company the Clozh-Horters.: Io which the King gracioully condeſtended; 
Got Torf. and thereupon call'd to Sir Wiltiam Stone, Maſter of the Company, and fami- 
1 y faid, Store, give ne thy, Hand, I am now a Cloth-Worker; and in 
oken f my ſpecial Favour. to this Society, I do here give a brace of Bubks 
7455 for ever to this Companyz. at the Election of the Maſter and Wardens: 
At which Time alſo many Lords and Gentlemen were made free of the Clorh- 
Warkers, In the following, Month, the King and Prince, with many Lords, 
din dat Merchant-Tailors Hall, where the Maſter and Wardens of that Society 
preſented his, ajcſty with a. Purſe of Gold, giving him humble Thanks for 
h6nouring their Company with his Royal Preſence : And likewiſe: ſhew'& him 
a Roll wherein were regiſter'd the Names of ſeven Kings, one Queen, ſe- 
* <a SE Princes and, Dukes, two. Putcheſſer, one Arch-Biſhop, thirty one Barks 
ixty 
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ſtæty ſin Barons, ſeven Abbots. ſever Priors, with'a'great" oinber f i 
teen ho hd een fee ar tht Cen Keen his de 
ouſly; accepted;! but told ther; That” be imſelf was already ter 


ſtu the Garland puruon biin Head” Whereupon the Maſter prefentedFhePrince ans che Prince 


alfo-with's Purſe of Gold, which he'gticivully accepted and ſaid, Thar not only? te Mer- 
hrimſtlf:would be fore of the Merchant-Tailors, bur the Lords alſo that were. ” 
with bimfbould do ih like; all which was perform'd with no ſmall Solemnity. 

And now the King proceeded to His wonted Bounty in rew Creations, and New Prometi- 
ba rit call'd Sit Thomas Nuevet to the Parliament by the Name of Baron “. 

of erich; and the hext Day Sir Julfus Cæſur, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

was fworn'a Privy-CGdunſellor. No Jon e eee Knight, Was 

call id to the Parliament by Writ, by the Name ani I Baron of Layton 
Bramefwold'z whoſe 'only Daughter and Heir was foon after marry'd to Ey/me. 

Stuart, Baron D' Aubigny in France, ſole Brother to the Duke of Lenox, 

whom he aſterwards ſucceeded in that Dignity. And as the King in the laſt. 

Year was pleas d to advance two great Men to the honourable, Order of the 
Garttr) namely, the Earl of Salisbury, and Thomas Howard Viſcount Bindon; 


{o-in\the-following Year, and the Month of May 1608, he rais'd two others to "4 D. 


that Honour; namely George Earl of Dunbar, and Philip Earl of prgomery 105 
the: former of which left both his Honour and Life not very lon after, and K 4 p 
OC es Reg. 6, 


* 
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was magniſicently interrd in the Abby Church at Weftmin/ter. 
Tho the Affair of the Union Was not approv'd by the ieee En- 

elurd, yet that of Scurland at this Time was more inclinable to join in it, eſpe- 

cially When they found the King of England" ſo zenlous for it. He natu- 

rully thought that the Work would be more eaſily effected, if a Beginning was 

made in Scotland, and therefore he call'd 'a Parliament int 1 Liagdom, 

which was held by Lodotwic Duke of Lenox, às Commiſſioner lor his Ma- 

jeſty in the Room of the Earl of Montrofs then decxas d. The Eſtates, to ſa- The Stets B. 

tishe the King's Deſire, did allow all the Articles concladed by the Commiſſi- . 1. an 

oners in the Treaty, with this Proviſo, That the ſatne ſhould be in like man-“ 

© ner. ratify'd by the Parliament of England, otherwiſe the Concluſions, taken 

© ſhould not have the Force of a Law.: And it wasalfo declar'd, * That, if the 

Union thould take Effect, the Kingdom of Scotland notwithſtanding ſhould 

© remain an abſolute and free Monarchy ; and the Fundamental Laws receive no 

* Alteration. © But after all the King's Endeavours, by means of the Suſpici- 

ons of the Engliſh, and the Stiffneſs of the Scorch, the whole Deſign fell 

and ſunk to nothing; and all that was obtain'd from the Engliſh Par- 

liament, was, That the Laws of Hoſtility, anciently made between En- The Deſit- 

gland and Scotland, were repeal'd, that the old Reſentments which caus d the“. 

Diſunion might be removd. And in the ſaid Act they provided, That if a 

natural born Engliſhman did commit any Miſdemeanor in Scotland, and fly 

intu Hugland, he thould be tryd where he was taken, and not carry d into 

« Seortand to receive Sentence there; till ſuch” Time as both Kingdoins ſhall 

be made one in Laws and Government. And further they proceeded not; for 

thay fuund and fear d the old Enmity would for ſome Time continue: For 

ſince the King's coming into En „the loofe and unſetled Borderers, that 

lividaupon Spoil and Rapine, had upon theſe new Changes committed new 

Outrages; who tho*-they were ſuppreſsd by the Garriſons of Berwick and 

Carried and many of them made Examples, yet Cuſtom and Habit had bred a 

natural Ficrœeneſs in them, which nothing but new Laws and Uſages could fully 

reſtzaioc, 1'The Laws made in Srotland to the Prejudice of the Enghſh, were 

likewiſe: repeal'd ; ſo that all Paſſages were made and left \mooth on hoth Sides, 

for future Times to accompliſh that Work. 20 44 | 
This Year was ſomewhat remarkable for the Execution both of Prieſts and gn ron 

Pjrats4 for on the eleventh of April, George-Fervis a ſeminary Prieſt, and the *; 
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twenty third ot June following, Thomas Garnet a Jeſuit, were both executed 
according to Law at Ty6urn ;z and the latter had the Favour offer'd him to be 
pardon'd, if he would but take the Oath of Allegiance, which he utterly re- 

us d. About the ſame Time there were many famous Engliſh Pirats, ſome of 
whom likewiſe turn d Mahometans, and liv'd in great State at Tunis, amon 
which were Ward, Biſhop, Sir Francis Verney, and Glanvile. Theſe and ſeve- 
ral others, after many Depredations and r at Sea, were ſup- 
preſs d partly by the King of Spain, and partly by the King of England, and 
nineteen of their Aſſociates being taken, were according to their Deſerts hang d 
at Wapping. A | 


The Earl 7 In the ſame Year the Lord-Treaſurer, Thomas Earl of Dorſet, being at the 
Dorlet'sDeaih. (5. nil. Table at Whitehall, dy'd ſuddenly, while he was pulling out fore 


Papers of his Title to Lucies Lands in Kent, which put an End to that Diſpute 
which he had brought before the Council. His ſudden Death, and effeminate 
Life, gave Occaſion to his Enemies to make ſevere and unuſual Interpretations; 
but his Head being open'd, there were found in it certain little Bags of Wa- 
ter, which by breaking might naturally cauſe ſuch a Death. He was un- 


— made doubredly of excellent Parts, and in his Place exceeding induſtrious; in which 


he was ſucceeded by the famous Earl of Salisbury, a Courtier and Politician 
from his Infancy ; tho* Nature was not propitious to his Outfide, as having a 
crook'd Back, yet ſhe ſupply'd that Defe& with admirable Endowments of 
Mind. The Earl of Northampton was alſo made Lord Privy-Seal, and theſe 
were the two prime Miniſters of State, upon whoſe Shoulders the King laid 
the main Burden of all his Affairs. Another great Miniſter was the Earl of 
Suffolk, who was made Lord-Chamberlain; but he came far behind in the Ma- 
nagement of ihe King's Buſineſs, having a. Spirit of a groſſer Nature, fitter to 
part a Fray,, and compoſe the Differences of a diforder'd Court, than thoſe of 
a Kingdom. | * bt far 

Rene ſupported by. theſe Counſellors, the King joining with Henry the 
Fourth of France, undertook a Mediation between the King of Spain and the 
Confederate States of Holland, and brought them to a Treaty of Amity, in 
which the States were acknowledg'd Free and Independent; and this after they 


4 Trag be had manag'd a famous and bloody Conteſt of above forty Years Continuance. 


This was the firſt Scene in which King James appear d abroad, either as a Party 
or Mediator, fince his Acceſſion to the Ihrone of England; and tho' the 
Treaty prov'd of extraordinary Conſequence, yet it is ſaid that his Part in 
it was as mean as that of the King of France was glorious ; and his Conduct 
towards the States, for whom he mediated, and towards France with whom he 
join'd, was quite different from the Methods and Maxims of his renowned Pre- 
deceſſor. For beſides ſeveral unuſual Condeſcentions to the French in the Per- 
ſons of his Ambaſſadors, which gave -Foreigners a mean Idea of his Govern- 
ment, he was tax d with being ſubtle and inſincere in the Treaty which he ap- 
dear d to promote and incourage.” And what Opinion the French Miniſters 
had of him in this Affair, appears from the printed Negotiations of Feammin, 
the chief Agent for France, who in ſeveral Letters to the French King his Ma- 


ter, wrote That King James was never hearty in the Treaty, but had all along 


condemn'd the Hollanders for throwing off the Soveraignty of Spain, upon the 
Account of its bad Example, In Anſwer to one of which Letters, King 
Henry, whoſe Opinion of King James was never very great, own'd his Know- 
ledge of that King's ill Intentions towards the States, and withal told Jeannin, 
That his Carriage did not break bis Sleep ; and concluded his Letter with an 
Expreſſion of Contempt, rarely us d among Princes of that Rank, I know his 
Capacity, and the Inclinations of his Subjects. 

About this Time, the Suburbs between London and Weſtminſter had many 
ruinous Piles of Buildings, which Age had worn out, and Induſtry and Riches 
began to revive. Among the reſt the Lord-Freaſurer Salisbury, out of = nas 
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Stables of Durham-Houſe in the Strand, ereted a noble Fabrick to be Rival 
to the O/d-Exchange, which the King by his Preſence dignify'd with the me New. 
N ame of Britain's Burſe, ſince call'd the * Exchange. But e took parti Exchange 
cular Notice of the increaſing Buildings upon the new Foundations, which he“ 
look'd upon as a weakly Conſtitution in the Head of the Kingdom, as drawing 
.a Flux of Humours and Diſeaſes too near the Court; beſides he fear'd the 
Plague might endanger Whitehall, if that Diſtemper increas'd. And therefore, 
with mature Deliberation of his Council, he forbad all new Buildings to be other Ball. 
erected for the future, within two Miles of the City; and by Proclamation ſtrictiy * probibires. 
commanded, if any were made, they ſhould be pull'd down, which however was 
not obſerv'd till ſeven Years after. On the eighth of May, by another Proclama- 
pou the King prohibited all Foreign Nations, that after Auguſt they ſhould not 
Fiſh upon any of the Coaſts of England, Scotland or Ireland, nor the adjacent 
Iſles, without the ſpecial Licence from the Commiſſioners ordain'd fer that 
Purpoſe. At this Lime the making of Allum, which hitherto with great 
Charges had been brought from Foreign Parts, was by ſeveral that labour'd iri 
it, and now laſtly by Sir John Bourchier brought to Perfection in England ; 
and thereupon the King prohibited upon Pain of Confiſcation any Allum to be 
brought from beyond the Seas, and aſſun'd the whole Trade and Buſineſs of it 
to himſelf. 
At this Time Prince Henry, arriving at ſixteen Years of Age, began to ſhow A D 
himſelf in a more Heroick Manner than was uſual with Princes of his Time,. 
by Liltings, Barriers, and other Martial Exerciſes on Horſeback; which caught . 3 
the Peoples Eyes, and made their Tongues the Meſſengers of their Hearts; in Reg. 8. 
daily extolling his hopeful and gallant Behaviour ro Admiration. Beirg 
thus qualify'd, the King now thought him full Ripe for the Honour of 
Knighthood, in order to which, according to an ancient Cuſtom, the Kin 
receivd an Aid of his Subjects throughout England, which was levy'd with 
great Moderation. Ihen to add new Splendor to this glorious Youth, he not Prince Henry 
long after created him Prince of Wales, after this folemn Manner: Garter _ — 
King at Arms bore the Letters Patents, the Earl of duſſex the Robes of Purple? | 
Velvet, the Earl of Huntington the Train, the Earl of Cumberland the Sword, 
the Earl of Rutland the Ring, the Earl of Darby the Rod, the Earl of Shrew/- 
bury the Cap and Coronet, the Earl of Nottingham and Northampton ſup- 
ported the Prince, who was only in his Surcoat and Bare-headed. Being con- 
ducted in that Manner to the King, and attended by twenty tive Knights of the 
Bath of eminent Note, Secretary Salisbury read the Letters Patents, while the 
Prince continu'd upon his Knees before the King; and at the accuſtom'd Words 
the King inveſted him with the Robe, the Sword, the Cap and Coronet, the 
Rod and theRing, and then with a Kiſs the Solemnity ended. After this, it 
was thought proper that he ſhould keep his Court by himſelf and there- 
upon Sir Thomas Chaloner, a learned Gentleman, who had before been his 
Governor, was now made his Lord-Chamberlain, Sir Edward Philips his 
Chancellor, and all other Officers aflign'd him belonging to the Court of a 
Prince, which was kept at St. Fames's. In all his Management he ſhew'd ne ba: 4 4. 
himſelf ſo ripe for 7 — that he ſeem'd to be a King while he was yet fin4Courr. 
but a Prince; and all Mens Eyes began to be fix d upon him as the great Hopes 
of the Nation, to the increaſing Jealouſie of the King himſelf, who now en- 
deavouring to find a ſuitable Match for him, ſent Sir Charles Cornwallis Am- 
baſſador into Hain to treat with that King for his eldeſt Daughter; but this 
never met with the deſir d Effect. 8 
This Year prov'd fatal to King Henry the Great of France, who in the midſt 74, Ds of 
of all his Grandeur and Glory, was by one Ravillack aſſaſlinated and ſlain in King Henry 
the open Streets of Paris, to the Surprize of all Chriſtendom. It has been ob- 8 7 
ſerv'd, That this great Man, when he came firſt to the Crown, was a profeſs d | 
Proteſtant z but finding himſelf in a tottering Condition among his Popiſh Sub- 
jects, 
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jects, he began firſt to comply with them in Eccleſiaſtical Aﬀairsz which yet fo 
ittle ſatisfy'd the Jeſuits, that one of their Inſtruments ſtabb'd him into the 
Mouth with a Knife, without much Hurt: Upon which Accident an Intimate 
of his freely told him, That the Hand of God was viſible in this Action; for 
he had now deny'd his Religion but with his Mouth ; but let him take Care of 
denying it with his Heart, for if he did, he fear'd God would ſtrike him there 
alſo: Both which were remarkably accompliſh'd. The Contagion and Fear 
A Proclamati- of this Blow ſoon reach d into England, wherethe King by Proclamation ſtrictly 
IP J commanded all Jeſuits and Prieſts out of the Kingdom, and all Recuſants to 
; their own Houſes, and not to come within ten Miles of the Court, without 
ſpecial Licende. Then to ſecure all his Subjects, he caus'd em to take the Oath 
of Allegiance z which the Parliament, then fitting, both Lords and Commons 
began, and the reſt of the People follow'd, to the King's great Satisfaction. 
Then turning from Matters of Policy to thoſe of Trade, upon the humble Pe- 
The Faft-India tit ion of the Eaſt-India Merchants, the King was pleas'd to enlarge their Pa- 
2 #4- tents granted them by Queen Eligabeth, gave them a Charter to continue for 
mw ever, and enabled them to be a Body Corporate; which ſo incourag'd the Mer- 
\ chants, that they built a Ship of twelve hundred Tun, the greateſt that was 
ever made in this Kingdom by Merchants; which the King and Prince ho- 
nour'd with going to *Debrford to ſee it, and then nam'd it The Trades In- 
creaſe: And at the ſame Time gave to Sir Thomas Smith, Governor of that 
Company, a fair Chain of Gold, with a Jewel, wherein was his own Picture. 
But this great Ship, having been in the Red Sea, and returning to Bantham, 
was there unfortunately Loft, and moſt of her Mien caſt away. But then the 
King himſelf built the fineſt Man of War that was ever known in England, be- 
ing of the Burthen of fourteen hundred Tuns, and carrying fixty four Piecesof 
great Ordnance ; which he gave to his Son Prince Henry, and nam'd it after 
is own Dignity, The Prince. 
The ffib Se. But long before theſe Tranſactions, the Parliament that had been prorogu'd 
on of the fot in the Year 1607, met again on the ninth Day of February, and continu'd fit- 
2 ting a great Part of the Lear with fewer Compliments, and leſs Satisfaction 
than formerly. For the King and his Friends were now labouring hard, and 
uſing all Methods and Arguments to induce them to grant new Supplies of Mo- 
ny, when many thought there was no juſt Occaſion; and there wanted not ſome 
in both Houſes that openly ſaid, THE WHOLE WEALTH OF En- 
gland was nor ſufficient for the King's vaſt Bounty, and therefore it was in 
vain to give him Mony who would give it away again: For it was ſaid that 
he had made Gold and Silver as plentiful in Edinburgh, as it was in Jeruſalem 
in the Reign of So/omon. Beſides this, they began to complain of general 
Grievances, and of the King's Iucroachments upon the publick Liberty, by his 
Proclamations, the High-Commiſion Court, and by other Means. To put a 
{top to theſe and the like Oppoſitions, the King ſummon'd both Houſes of Par- 
The King's lament to H/þztehall; where in a Speech he told them, That tho the King's 
Speech. Heart was in the Hands of the Lord, yet he would ſet it before the Eyes of 
the People; aſſuring them, That he never deſign'd to govern by any Law but 
that of the Land, tho' it was diſputed among them, as if he had an Intention 
to alter the Law, and govern by the abſolute Power of a Ring. He knew the 
Power of Kings, and compar'd it to the Power Divine: bor as God can 
create and deſtroy, make and unmake at his Pleaſure, ſo Kings can give Life 
and Death, judge all, and be judg'd of none. They can exalt low Things, and 
abuſe high I hings, making the Subjects like Men at Cheſs, a Pawn to take a 
Bithop or @ Knight. But jtill all Amgs, who were not Tyrants, or Perjur'd, 
would always bind themſelves within the Limits of the Laws; and they 
that perſuaded them to the contrary, were Vipers and Peſts both againſt them 
and the Common-wealth. Tet, as it was Blaſphemy to diſpute what God 
might de, ſo it was Sedition in Subjects to diſpute what a King might do vu 
He 
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the Height of his Power : And as he would not have Subjects diſcourſe of his 
Power, ſo he would do nothing but what was conſonant to Law and Reaſon. 
After this he proceeded to ſpeak much in Commendation of the Common Law, 
and to thank the Houſe of Commons for burning ſome Papers pteſented as 
Grievances, giving them Rules how to receive etal, among which, 
They ſhould not meddle with the main Points of Government, which would be 
to leſſen his Craft, who had been thirty Tears at his Trade in Scotland, and 
ſervd an Apprenticeſhip of ſeven Tears here. But after theſe, with more ob- 
liging Expreſſions, he ſhew'd the emergent Cauſe of his great Expences, decla- 
ring, That when he firſt open d his Neceſſities to ibem, his Purſe only labour d, 
but now his Deſires were made ſo publick, his Reputation labour'd as weil as 
his. Purſe : For the World would think it want of Love in them, or Merit in 
him, that had leſſen'd their Hearts, and ty d up their Hands. In Concluſion, 
after the paſling of many good Laws, which the Reader will meet with in the 
Statute Book, he obtain d one Subſidy and a Fifteenth z, and after this Parliament 
had cont inu'd above fix Years in Being, and bad five Meetings, and went through 


a great Number of uſeful Acts, both for promoting many Advantages, and ſup- u © Pais. 
preſſing many Miſchieſs, it was diffolv'd upon the thirty firſt Day of December, mem difotv4. 


V. All Things being now in a reaſonable State of Quiet and Calmneſs, the 


ee King may be ſaid to live at this Time in the Height of his Diverſions and Ex- 
An. cam 


&c. 


A. D. 


Prog yr 2 ceping two ſeveral Courts beſides his own; for as the Prince was Ma- 1611. 
r 


of St. James s, ſo the Queen was Miſtreſs of Somerſet- Houſe, to which ſhe Reg. 9. 


gave the Name of Denmark-Houſe, and that continu'd as long as the liv'd, She 
was not without ſeveral great Men to attend her, for outward Magnificence, 
the Court being then in a continu'd Courſe of Interludes and Maskarades, where 
ſhe and her Ladies, like ſo many Sea-Nimphs, or Nereids, often appear d in 
ſtrange and various Dreſſes, to the Wonder of the Spectators z while the King 
himſelf was not a little delighted with ſuch extraordinary Entertainments, that 
made the Night more glorious than the Day. She had alſo her particular Fa- 
vourites in one Place, as the King had his in another ; for ſhe affected the Earl 
of Pembroke the elder Brother, and he the younger, whom he made Earl of 
Montgomery and Knight of the Garter. But ſtill either not finding him ſuita- 


ble to his Humour or Affections, or viewing another more agreeable Object, 


his Fancy run with a violent Stream upon a young Gentleman, born about 
Edinburgh, of no great Parts or Birth, but of a comely Aſpect, and a courtly 
Addreſs. His Name was Robert Car, who being lately come from France, in 
a Tournament before the King, by a Fall off his Horſe broke his Leg; which 
Accident gave the King occaſion to take Notice of him, and hearing that his 
Name was Car, remember'd he had a Page of that Name when he came firſt 
into England, which was found to be the ſame Perſon. The King recollecting 


The Riſe of 


his Thoughts, fix d them upon this Object of Commiſeration, and gave particu- Nobert Car 


lar Orders to have him lodg'd in the Court, and to have his own Phyſicians 
and Surgeons uſe their beſt Endeavours for his Recovery. 'The King often vi- 
ſited him during his Reſtraint, ſometimes an Hour or more diſcourſing with 
him upon ſeveral Subjects; and tho he found no great Depth of Learning or 
Experience, yet ſuch a ſmooth and calm Outſide, made him judge there might 
be a fit Harbour for his moſt retir d Thoughts. As ſoon as he recover'd, the 
King with great Satisfaction made him a Knight, and Gentleman of his Bed- 
Chamber, took the Pains himſelf to teach him the Latin Tongue, and laid a 
Foundation by his daily Diſcourſes to improve him into a Capacity of receiving 
his moſt endearing Affections. | 

And now all Addrefles were made to Sir Robert Car, who was ſaid to be 
Favourite in Ordinary; no Suit nor Reward were manag'd but by his Means; 
his Hand diſtributed Favours, and his Hand reſtrain d them 5 and the Lords 
could ſcarce have a Smile without = Aprons. And what greatly added 
* ö . to 
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to his encreaſing Power, was the Death of the Earl of Dunbar, who was the 
King's old Servant, and the Cabinet of his Secret Counſels; fo that he ſolely 
took them into his Charge, together with the Office of Lord High-Treaſurer of 
He is « great Scotland, which Staff the other had left behind him: And tho it could be no 
abe. mighty Supporter, yet the Credit of it carry'd ſome,Reputation into his own 
Country, where it was his Happineſs to be extolld, as well as in England. 
Then 3 to aggrandiſe this young Favourite, the King created him Baron 
of Brandſpech, and Viſcount Rocheſter, and ſhortly after Knight of the 
Garter, together with his Son Charles Duke of Tork, and the Earl of Arundel. 
Thus was he drawn up by the Beams of Majeſty, to ſhine with the greateſt 
Splendor, often conteſting with the Prince himſelf in his own Sphere. For 
the Prince, being of a high-born Spirit, and meeting with a young Com- 
titor in his Father's Affections, of a ſhort and ſudden Growth, thought the 
nfection would increaſe too near him, and therefore he us'd all reaſonable 
Means to ſtifle and ſuppreſs it: And this Conteſt was gradually blown up by 
ſome Sparks of Love, as well as Emulation, being both amorous, warm and 
youthful, and by Accident fixing their Thoughts upon one Object, contracted 
to a third Perſon, in which the Viſcount gain d the Superiority, but to his 
final Ruin. : IH 1 
A. D. * the mean Time, while Fortune thus ſmil'd upon the Viſcount Rocheſter, 
Ait frown'd with as much Severity upon the Lord Sanquir, a Baron of the ſame 
1612. Nation, and marry'd into a conſiderable Family in Exgland. This Man too 
Reg. 10. much valuing himſelf upon his unfortunate Skill in Fencing, undertook a De- 
The Caſe of ſign to affront and difparage a Fencing-Maſter in his own School, whoſe Nawe 
the Lord San- was John Turner; but he apprehenſive of his Deſign, preſs'd fo rudely upon 
1 2 the Baron, that he puſh'd out one of his Eyes. The Baron being afterwards in 
the Court of France, where that King ſrecly entertaining hun in Diſcourle, 
ask'd him how he loſt his Eye ; and underſtanding it was done by a Sword, 
without knowing the Circumſtances, he reply'd, Does the Man live that did 
it ? The Queſtion from the Mouth of a King blew up new Fires of Revenge in 
the Baron's Breaſt; and ſeveral Years after, coming into England, he hir'd two 
of his Countrymen, Gray and Carliſſe, to murther the Fencing-Maſter, which 
they did with a Calc of Piſtols at his own Houſe in IV 4ire-Friars. One of the 
| Murtherers was apprehended upon the Borders of Scotland, the other in a Ship 
bound for Hamburgh ; and the Lord Sanquir having abſconded, and hearing 
that no leſs than a thouſand Pounds was oftcr'd for his Head, he reſign'd hun- 
ſelf to the King's Mercy, by the Mediation of Dr. Abbot, now Arch- Biſhop of 
Canterbury, to whom he preſented himſelf as an Object of Commiſeration. 
Bur no Interceſlion could prevail, and their Lives ſatisfy d the Law, without 
His Execution. allowing the Baron the Death of a Nobleman, who in a very penitent Manner 
ſuffer d before the Gate of We/tminſterhall, 

Still the juvenile Favourite Rocheſter waintain'd his Ground againſt all Op- 
poſers; and among his chief Friends Sir Thomas Overbury was the Creature he 
moſt particularly honour'd with his Familiarity. This begot an Emulation 
between rhe two great Earls of Salisbury and Suffolk, who ſhould ingroſs him; 
each preſenting, proffering, and accumulating Favours upon Overburys Relations. 
His 5 ather was accordingly made a Judge in Hales, and he himſelf was offer'd 

a Place; but being naturally of a rough and inſolent Temper, and ſwell'd with 
being the Confident of ſuch a Favourite, whoſe Munificence could not be retail'd 
without him, he with a kind of Scorn neglected both their Friendſhips, and yer 
made uſe of them when he had Occaſion. Before that Time the politick Mi- 
niſter, the Earl of Salisbury, had made an Alliance with the Houle of Holt, 
by marrying his eld:{t Son, the Lord Cranborn, to Catharine the eldeſt Daugh- 
ter of that Family; and that Reſentments miglit not become Hereditary, he 
was a great Inſtrument in inarry ing the young Earl of &//ex to the Lady 
Lrances How.rd, another of thoſe Siſters. Ihe Earl of Hex was then but 
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fourteen Years of Age, and the Lady thirteen when they were mirry'd; and 
therefore he was ſent to Travel in Foreign Countries 'till Time might capaci- 
tate their Co-Habitation, The Lady in the mean Time was kept by her Mo- 
ther, and educated in all the inchanting Pleaſures of the Court; and being a 
celebrated Beauty, every Tongue became an Orator at her Shrine, and the 


Prince himſelf ſent out many amorous Glances as the Ambaſſadors of his Incli- 


The unhappy 
Marriage of , 
the Eart of 
Eſſex. 


nations. But the victorious Lady more favouring the increaſing Fortunes of 


the Viſcount Rocheſter, the moſt zealous of her Adorers, the Prince lighted 
her, as tho he had offer d his Addreſſes more to diſtract the other's Amours; 
than to purſue his own Deſires. Upon the Return of the Earl of Ee, the 
Counteſs, who was actuated by the moſt violent Reſolutions of Enjoyment, had 
a double Task to undergo; firſt to hinder her Husband from carnal Knowledge 
of her, and then to ſecure the Viſcount's Affections; for unlawful Love al- 
ways produces the greateſt Jealouſies and Confuſions. In order to effect her im- 
pious Deſigns, the had recourſe to infernal Arts, and conſulted one Mrs. Turner, 
a Doctor of Pliyſick's Widow, whom Prodigality had reduc'd to Poverty, and 
render'd her fit tor any Miſchief; and ſhe introduc'd into their Conſultation one 
Forman an Aſtrologer, and a reputed Magician, who ſupply'd the Lady with 
Charms, Spells and philtrous Potions, both to debilitate the Ardour of the 
Husband, and to inflame the Paſſion of the Gallant. Theſe Things being ma- 
nag d and adminiſter d according to unknown Arts, they gave this uneaſie Wo. 
man Aſſurances of extraordinary Effects. Her amorous Inv itations that drew 
the Viſcount to admire her, were imputed to the Operation of thoſe Drugs he 
had taſted; and the very unnatural Comportment ſhe exprels'd to her Husband, 
was concluded by her to be the Effects of thoſe wonderful Potions and Powders 
adminiſterd to him: So ready is the Imagination to take lwpretlion of thoſe 
Things we are willing to belicve. 


The Wicks4 
Deſigns of his 
Counteſs, 


The innocent Earl being made ſenſible of his own Misfortunes, complain'd | 


to her Father, in hopes of Relief; and through his Importunitics and Threat- 
nings, ſhe was perſuaded to retire into the Country to Chartley with her Huſ- 
band; where her Diſappointments ſo enrag'd her Spleen, that ſhe would ſcarce 
afford common Civility to him, and brought her ſelf to a continu'd Melan- 
choly and Sullenneſs. At length the wrote to her wicked Correſpondents For- 
man and Mrs. Turner, That ſbe ſaw little Effect produc'd by all the Potions 
ſhe had given her Husband, for he ſeem'd more eager after her than ever, and 
ſhe was ſenſible that the Viſtount would never love her, if he knew her Huf 
band enjoy'd her, whom with Difficulty ſhe had put off; but how long ſhe ſhould 
be able to reſiſt his Violence ſhe knew not; and therefore unleſs they deſign'd to 
ſee her the moſt miſerable Creature in the World, they ſhould ſpeedily alliſi her, 
and for their Reward they ſhould make their own Propoſals. And now all the 
abominable Tricks that could ariſe from Sorcery and Female Averſion being 
imploy'd to debilitate the Earl, he at length ſuffer'd her to ſteer her own Courſe, 
and the next Winter came up with her to London, where {he us'd all the Or- 
naments that Art and Nature could invent, to inflame the Viſcount's Affections; 
and her Abſence increaſing his Paſſion, they had many repeated Meetings. Se- 
veral Perſons qualify'd for ſuch kind of Othces were imploy'd; and when Na- 
ture was infeebled and exhauſted, new Spirits were purchas'd at the moſt extra- 


The Viſcount 
Rocheſter in- 


Iri71ues with 
her, 


vagant Rates to rekindle their unlawful Fires. Thus the Viſcount triumph'd 


in his Conqueſts, but as to the Heighth of the King's Favours, the great Sat/- 
bury was ſtil] an Obſtacle in his Way, ſo that he could not arrive to that Pitch 
of Grandeur in his Time, that he afterwards obtain'd. One Thing among the 
reſt, in which he defeated or diſappointed him, was in Moderating the King's 
Bounty to him on this Occaſion: The King had given to Rocheſter tive thou- 
ſand Pounds, which this Treaſurer thought too extravagant a Preſent, where 
there was fo little Merit, therefore he laid the Mony 1n Silver upon Tables in 
his Gallery at Salisbury Houſe; and having invited the King to Dinner, he 
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made this Room the Paſſage to his Entertainment. The King ſurpriz?d at the 
Sight of theſe great Heaps of Mony, ask d for what purpoſe it was aſſign'd; to 
whom the Earl reply'd, That he had Orders from his Majeſty to give ſo much 
to the Viſcount Roch. ſter. The King, who either careleſiy thought five thou- 
ſand Pounds was no more than the Name of ſo much in Scotland, or ſubtlel 
finding the Treaſurer's Meaning, ſaid, It was too much for one Man, and made 
Tie King's him be contented with leſs than half of the Sum. But the King was generally pro- 
Prefuſenes.. fuſe to his Favourites; particularly one Day being in his Gallery at Whitehall, 
with only Sir Henry Rich a young ingenious Knight, and James Maxwell, one 
of his Bed-Chamber; ſome Porters paſs'd by with three thouſand Pounds going 
to the Privy-Purſe: Sir Henry whiſpering Maxwell, the King ask'd what he 
ſaid; and being told he wiſh'd for ſuch a Sum, he immediately order'd the Por- 
ters to carry it to his Lodgings, with this Expreſſion, Jou think you have a 
| great Reward; but 1 am more delighted in giving you the Mony, than you in 
receiving it. 
„ And now the King caſt his Thoughts towards Peterborough, where the Bo- 
= M 1 dy of his unfortunate Mother lay, which he caus'd to be tranſlated to a Magni- 
mov ro Weſt- ficent Tomb at Weſtminſter, where many ſolemn Ceremonies were perform d, 
winter. to pay the laſt Tribute to her Memory. About the ſame Time the King, in 
ſpecial Favour for the preſent Plantation of Eng/zb Colonies in Virginia, granted 
a Lottery to be held at the Weſt-End of St. Paul's; of which one 7 homas Sharp- 
ys, a Tailor of London, had the chief Prize, amounting to four thouſand 
Crowns in tair Plate. This Year was alſo obſervable for the Arrival of Sir Ro- 
| bert Jherley, third Son to Sir Thomas JSherley of Suſſex, who for ſixteen Years 
* groom had betaken himſelf to Travel, and had ferv'd ſeveral Chriſtian Princes for the 
2 Space of tive Years, but chicfly Rodolphus the Emperor, who for his Services 
made him an Earl of the Empire. He afterwards travell'd into Perſia, and 
ſerv'd that Emperor ten Years, who made him General of the Artillery, and 
had ſo gr-at an Eſteem for his Perſon, that he gave him the Lady Tere/ia in 
Marriage, whoſe Siſter was one of the Queens of Perſia: After which, the 
Perſian imploy'd him to ſeveral Princes of Eurape; and ſent him in a ſpecial 
Embaſlie to King James in England, to whom he deliver'd his Letters, and 
ſneu d his Commiſlon; all which teſtify'd the Perſians great Love and Affecti- 
on to his Majeſty, with voluntary Offers of free Commerce to all his Subjects 
throughout the Perſian Dominions. After a Year's Stay in England, in which 
Time his Lady was deliver'd of a Son, to whom the Queen was God-Mother, 
and Prince Henry God-Father, he left the Child in this Kingdom, and then 
with his Lady took Shipping for Perſia. 
It was in the tenth Year of King James's Reign, and the ſixteenth of Octo- 
The Arrival ber, when the illuſtrious Prince Frederick, Count Palatine of the Rhine, with 
of Frecder'k whom a Treaty of Marriage had been made with the King's Daughter Eliza- 
tine. beth, arrivd at Graveſend; to whom the Duke of Lenox and ſeveral other 
Lords were ſent by his Majeſty, who conducted him to Mbitehall, and from 
thence into the great Banquetting-Houſe; where the King, the Queen, the 
Prince, and the Lady her ſelf, entertain'd him after the moſt obliging Manner, 
and then by Barge conducted him to Efex Houſe, appointed for his Reception. 
It was many Years ſince any King's Daughter had been marry'd in England; 
which now occurring, and to ſo worthy a Prince, was a juſt Cauſe of Triumph 
and Rejoycing: But according to the frequent Changes of human Happineſs, 
Joy was no ſooner ſet forth, but was purſu'd by an unexpreſſible Sorrow; firſt 
the Sickneſs, and then the Death of that great Delight and Hopes of the 
Toe Death of Nation, Prince Henry, who on the ſixth Day of November was ſnatch'd away 
Frince Henry. at the Age of eighteen Years, eight Months, and ſeventeen Days. Several 
Paſlages are related of this excellent Prince that redound to his Honour ; par- 
ticularly once when he was Hunting the Stag, it happen'd that the Game was 
kill'd, and his Sport ſpoil'd by a Butcher's Dog; at which the Company endea- 


vour'd 
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vour d to incenſe him againſt the Butcher, and told him, That if his Father il 
had been thus interrupted, he would have ſworn ſo that no Man could have | 
endur'd it : Away, reply'd the Prince, all the Diverſion in the World is not 

worth one Oath. At another Time, when the French Ambaſſador, upon ta- 

king his leave, ask'd him, What Service he would command him to his Ma- 

fer, the Prince bad him tell his Maſter Mhat he was doing, being then toſſing 

a Pike. The World is always ready to attribute the Deaths of beloved Princes ces pen 
to unfair Practices, and it became the general Rumour of that Time, that the“ 

Prince was poiſon'd. We dare not determine that nice Matter, yet the Pre- 
ſumptions ſeem too ſtrong to be bury'd in Silence; eſpecially if we conſider | 
the violent Conteſts between him and Rocheſter, and the wicked Practices of | 
that implacable Man. For the Prince being an open-hearted Man, and reſent- | 
ing every Injury done to his Nation, had once declar'd, That if ever he was 1 
King, he would not leave one of that Family unpuniſhd ; and therefore he 1 
and the Howards could not think themſelves ſecure, till he had paid his Debt | 
to Nature; and ſo the Manner of his Death was paſsd over by a Certificate A! 
from ſome Court Phyſicians, « That his Liver was paler than ordinary, his |, 
* Gall without any Choler in it, his Spleen, Midriff and Lungs were very 

black, and his Stomach in no Part offended ; as if no Poiſon could produce 

ſuch Effects. On the ſeventh of December he was ſolemmly carry'd on a 

Herſe to Weſtminſter, where the Pomp of his Funeral was fully compleated by 

the Tears and Lamentations of the People. 

But all Tears were ſoon dry'd up at Court, where all Preparations were 4 D 
making for the Solemnities of a Chr:/tmaſs, and a Marriage between the Prince © ** 
Palatine and the excellent Lady E/zzabeth. In order to the latter, on the. 613. 
ſeventh of February, the Prince was firſt inſtall'd Knight of the Garter at Reg. 11. 
Windſor, together with the Deputy of Grave Maurice of Naſſaw. And on vrince Frede- 
Shrove-Junday, and St. Valentine's Day, the much deſir d Marriage was folem- ck mar7'4 
niz d after an extraordinary Manner in the Chappel at J/h:tehaZ. I he beau- — Eli- 
tiful Bride was publickly led by two Batchelors, her Brother Prince Charles, babeth. 
and the Earl of Northampton, Lord Privy-Seal; ſhe being glorioufly ardorn'd 
in White, having a reſplendent Crown of Gold upon her Head, her Hair 
diſhevel'd down her Back, nobly ſhining with Jewels like a Conſtellation, and 
her Train ſupported by twelve young Ladies, finely attir'd with all the Em- 
blems of Innocence. The King himſelf gave her in Marriage, the Arch- 

Bithop of Canterbury perform'd the Office, and the Biſhop of Bath and Wells 
preach d the Nuptial Sermon; during which ime, ſome peculiar Coruſcati- 
ons and Lightnings of Joy appear'd in her Countenance, which ſome thought 
to be Preſages of her future Misfortunes. This N was celebrated the 
firſt Night with a magnificent Maſque of the chief of the Nobility, both Lords 
and Ladies ; the ſecond Night with another of the Gentlemen of the Midale. 
Temple and Lincotns-Inn; and the third Night with another as remarkable 
preſented by the Gentlemen of the Inner-Temple and Grays-Ian : And after 
this the Lord Mayor and Aldermen preſented the fair Bride with a Chain of 
Oriental Pearl, valu'd at two thouſand Pounds. Now when all Things had 
been perform'd for the Honour of this Marriage, which either Love and Ob- 
ſervance could invent, or Art and Magnificence could efſect, on the tenth of 
April the illuſtrious Couple took leave of the King and Queen at Rocheſter ; 
and there taking Shipping, they arriv'd not long after at Fluſpng: From They both re- 
whence the Earl of Lenox, the Earl of Arundel, the Viſcount Liſle, and the % Cerma- 
Lord Harington waited upon them to their capital City of Heidelberg; being 21 
receiv d in all Places as they paſs d with great Pomp and State. On the four- 
teenth of June the Engliſh Lords return d home 3 only the Lord Harington 
dy d by the way at Worms, whoſe Corps was brought over, and interr d in 

gland. A Gentleman much lamented in his own Perſon, but much more 
in that ot his admiral Son, whoſe Deceaſe ſhortly after put a Period to that no- 
ble Eamuly. About 
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= Earl of About the ſame Time dy'd that famous Stateſman, the Earl of Salisbury, und 
Death, Lord Treaſurer of England; a Perſonof admirable Abilities, and one of whom 
Osborn confeſſes, That with all his Faults, he was a Man of incomparable Pru- 
dence, who coming ſo near ſuch an unadviſed Scatterer as King James, might 
have much more inrich'd his Family, had he not look d upon low Things with 
Contempt; ſcaving much to the Gleaning of his Servants; of whom many 
were afterwards advancd. He further inſinuates, That this Earl was the 
* firſt 11] Treaſurer, and the laſt good one ſince Queen Eugabeth's Reign; the 
laſt Part of which Cenſure might naturally ariſe from the numerous and ſud- 
rhe great den Changes in this high Office. For within this Reign, and the Compaſs of 
— = very few Years, the Earl of Salisbury was ſucceeded by five ſeveral Treaſurers: 
Firſt, The Earl of Suffolk, who held the Office longeſt, and was diſcharg'd 
ina great Meaſure for the Miſmanagement of his Lady: Secondly, Sir Henry 
Montague, taken from the King's Bench, and made Earl of Mancheſter, and 
within leſs than a Year diſcharg'd : Thirdly, Sir Lyonel Cranfield, who was 
made Earl of Middleſex, and then not only thrown out, but alſo fin d fifty 
thouſand Pounds: Fourthly, Sir James Lee, taken from the King's Bench, 
and made Earl of Marlborough, who thought tit to reſign his Place in a ſhort 
Time: And laſtly, Sir Richard Weſton, trom Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was made Lord 1reaſurer, and thortly after Earl of Portland. | 1 5 
Rocheſter's Upon the Death of the Earl of Salisbury, the aſpiring Rocheſter without 
Greatneſi. Controul aſſum'd the whole Admin iſtration of the Government, executed the 
Place of Principal Secretary, receiv'd Pacquets and dilpatch'd Anſwers, with- 
out the Knowledge of the King or Council, and all done by the Privity, if not 
Aſliſtance of his Contident Sir Thomas Overbury. But when that Gentleman 
underſtood that Rocheſter delign'd ro marry the Lady Efſex, he dealt freely 
Overbury and honeſtly with him, declzring to him, That nothing could be more de- 
checks him. ſtructiue to both their growing Hopes, than to lay a Foundation upon ſo much 
Injuſtice, as to marry another Mans Wife, while her Husband was living; 
and therefore patlonately defir'd hum, To fix his Thoughts upon à more honou- 
ravle Objett, and not upon one, whoſe Diſioyalty to her Husband was branded 
with perpeiual Infamy. This rough Advice found no Reception in the de- 
bauch'd Mind of the Viſcount, who being faſcinated with the Charms of his 
amorous Miſtreſs, did not only cftrange himſelf from rhe Friendſhip of Over- 
bury, but both denounc'd Enmity, and alſo excited the Fury of the Counteſs 
againſt him: And ſhes tir d with the moſt implacable Reſentments, muſtring 
up all the Paſſion and Envy that a Female Malice could invent, never left him 
*rill ſhe had diſcharg'd all the Vollics of her Rage upon him. She importun'd 
the Earl of Northampton her Uncle, to vindicate the Honour of their Fami- 
For which his ly 3 and he joining with the Viſcount, they agreed to take away Overbury's 
„ Life by Poiſon 3 but that not being eaſie to be done in a publick Way, they 
contriv'd to exaſperate the King againſt him, and procure him to be im- 
priſon'd, that they might with greater Privacy effect his Ruin. The King 
about this Time deſigning to ſend an Ambaſſador into Flanders to the Arch- 
Duke, the Viſcount treacherouſly recommended Sir Thomas Overbury to him 
for that Service; and dealing on both Sides he usd all Methods to diffuade him 
from undertaking the Imployment, as well knowing that his Refulal would 
highly diſoblige the King. Overbury was not ſo little a Courtier, or ſo void 
of Reaſon, as not to ſee the Danger of diſobeying the King's Commands; 
therefore the Viſcount promis d him both to molifie the King's Diſpleaſure, 
and to procure him better Preferment ; while on the other Side he ſo aggrava- 
ted his Offence in Refuſing his Obedience, and ſo incens d the King, that the 
He is 43,99, Poor Gentleman was without Hearing ſent to the Tower for Contempt. Then 
inzo the Tower. to compleat his ſtrange Tragedy, Sir Milliam Wade Lieutenant of the Tower 
was diſplac'd, and Sir Fervaſe Elways put into his Room. KELTY 
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This firſt Point being gain'd, the Counteſs, like another Alecto, drove on 
furiouſly, with two Wheels, which ran over all Impediments; the one was to 
procure a Divorce between her and her Husband, that ſhe might marry the Viſ- 
count; and the other was to remove Sir Thomas Overbury, who had laid ſuch 
a Stain upon her Honour, as nothing but his Blood could expiate. For theſe 
ſhe had ſeveral Inſtruments and Agents, particularly the Earl of Northampton, 
who reſenting his Niece's Grievances, acquainted the King with her Virgin 
Modeſty, how unwilling ſhe was to divulge her Husband's Infirmities, and how 
long ſhe had been marry'd without enjoying the Rights of a Wite; that the 
Earl's Inability muſt needs produce an unnatural ConjunRion, ſuch as neither 
Law nor Reaſon could excule; and that there was an entire Affection between 
the Viſcount and her ſelf, which ought to be encourag'd, as more ſuitable to 
Equity and Nature. This was ſeconded by the Viſcount's humble Submiſlions The Counteft 
to the King's great Wiſdom, who he acknowledg'd had not only rais'd him to * — 
his preſent Condition, but might yet make him more happy, by uniting him to againf her = 
a Lady of ſo much Honour and Virtue. The King, who abundantly delighted in. 
to compleat the Happineſs of thoſe he lov'd, immediately granted a Commiſſion 
under the Broad-Scal, to ſeveral Biſhops and others, to try the whole Cauſe, 
who accordingly made their Appearance. But before they proceeded any fur- 
ther, they empanell d a Jury of twelve diſcreet Matrons to ſearch the Coun- 
teſs, whither ſhe was a Maid or not, as ſhe pretended to be in her written Alle- 
gations; for if that prov'd true, they might fix upon a Nullity, and fo ſeparate 
theta for the Honour of her Virginity. Ihe Countets, under a Pretence of Mo- 
deſty and Shame to undergo ſuch an Examination, would not expoſe her Face 
to the Light, but procur'd leave of the Court to appear in a Veil before the 
Matronsz by which Means ſhe had an Opportunity to ſend in a young Girl in 
her Place, who in the Opinion of the Jury paſs'd for a real Virgin. Ihen Ar- 
ticles being drawn up in Form, the good Earl, willing to be freed from ſo hor- 
rid a Plague, confeſs d that he had ſeveral Times attempted to enjoy her, but 
he never did, and believ'd he never ſhould. Upon theſe Grounds the Judges They are part- 
proceeded to a formal Sentence of Divorce and Separation, in ſuch Terms as % Las. 
are more fit to be tranſcrib'd by Perſons of any Profeſſion than my own. The 
ſcandalous Reports that had flown about concerning this Lady, caus'd ſome 
worthy Men to decline the Bulineſs, particularly the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury 
and Bithop of London refus d to appear, tho they were nominated in the Com- 
miſlionz and what 1s ſaid in Favour of the reſt of the Judges, is, That they 
might not know that another Female was impos d upon the Jury inſtead of the 
Lady Eſſex. = 

While oue great Engine was working at Lambeth, the other had its Motion in 
the Tower, puth'd forwards by the Lady &/ex againſt the unfortunate Sir Thomas 
Overbury ; and two of her Agents, Forman and Greſham being dead, the rely'd 
wholly upon the Afliſtance of Mrs. Turner, who procur'd one Meſton, formerly 
her Husband's Servant, and not unskill'd in the Art of Poiſoning, to be the In- 
ſtrument to effect their impious Purpoſes. The Lady alſo procur'd Sir Thomas 
Munſon to recommend him to Sir Fervaſe Etwayes, and he to Sir Thomas 
Overbury. to be his Attendant; by whoſe Means, with the Afliſtance of one 
Franklin, and the Connivance of the Lieutenant, ſeveral Potions were ad- 
miniſter'd to conſume Nature inſenſibly. But theſe were not thought quick Pojn often 
enough to ſatiate that Malice, that was as active as ſubtle; therefore ſtronger — dy: «gl 
Ingredients were infus d, and given him in his Broths, his Meats and his Tarts; _— 
and his very Salt was uſually mixt with #/bite-Mercury. I hus was the poor 
abandon'd Gentleman daily rack d and tortur d with a horrid Diſtemper; but 
being young and of a ſtrong Conſtitution, was able to ſtruggle a long Time 
with theſe corroding l'ormentors: But his Body being not always able to bear 
ſuch unnatural Preſſures, he fell extreamly fick; and having no Friend that 
could or durſt viſit him, none to ſupplicate but the mercilefs Cauſers of his Mi- 
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ſery, he without Knowledge of his Diſtemper, languiſh'd both in Body 
and Mind, after an unheard of Manner. ee 
In the mean Time the Counteſs being freed from her Husband, triumph'd 
and ſhin'd above all the Court Ladies, and became admir'd by the King, as 
well as lov'd by Rocheſter; who to deſerve ſo valuable a Lady was now created 
Rocheſter Earl of Somerſet; and all the ſplendid Equipage, and magnificent Preparations, 
made _ ff that could fill a Court with Delight, or the People with Wonder, were not 
Some” ,, Wanting for the Marriage. On the twenty fixth Day of December the new 
we Earl and Counteſs were marry'd at Whitehall, in the Preſence of the King, 
Eſſex. Queen and Prince, and a great Confluence of the Bifhops and Temporal-Nopbj- 
lity: The'Biſhop of Bath and Wells marry'd them, and the Dean of Maſimin- 
ſter preach'd the Nuptial Sermon, and that Night was concluded with a glo- 
rious Maſque of Lords and Ladies; which a tew Nights after was much ex- 
ceeded by another of the Prince's Gentlemen, to the extraordinary Satisfaction 
A. D. of the King; who causd it to be acted a ſecond Time, upon the third Day of 
16 4. January. Bat Whitehall was too narrow to contain the Triumphs tor this 
Reg. i 2. Marriage; which were extended into the City; for on the next Day, the hap- 
py Pair, e by the Duke of Lenox, the Lord Privy - Scal, the Lord 
2 Chamberlain, the Earls of Morceſter, Pembroke and Montgomery, with a nu- 
merous Train of Nobility and Gentry, were invited to-a\Featt in the City at 
Merchant-Taylor's-Hall; where the Lord Mayor and Aldermen entertain d 
them with extraordinary Pomp and Formality, and after the Treat with a 
Waſſaile, two Maſques, a Play and a Ball; and after all the whole Company were 
invited to a magnificent Banquet, which continu'd till three in the Morning. 
Before theſe Pleaſures were well digeſted; upon Twelfth Day, the Gentlemen 
of Grays- Inn invited the Bride and Bridegroom'to a ſolemn; Maſque which con- 
cludes all the triumphal Gaities of this remarkable Marriage: --- wn 
The Noiſe of theſe Rejoicings reſounding in the moſt ſecret Receſſes, brought 
the News to Sir Thomas" Overbury, a poor Relief to a Man in Miſery,” who 
was conſcious to himſelf, that all his Sufferings proceeded from his Oppoſition 
to what was now fully ſurmounted; ſo that in his dark Confinement-he could 
not ſce the leaſt Glimmerings of Liberty, when he conſidet d the implacable Na- 
ture of the Woman. But yet preſuming upon the former Friendſhip between 
Overbury in the Earl of Somerſet and himſelf, he wrote to him in the midſt of his Glory, 
great DR., to let him know his deptorable Condition, and how weſtly his Health was 
| impair d, which he imputed to his Recluſeneſs and want of Air; humbly im- 
ploring his Aſſiſtance, that he might no longer lang uiſb under the Burden of his 
intolerable Infirmities. Somerſet not willing to have him exclaun, made An- 
ſwer, That the King was now full of great Buſineſs; but he would take the 
firſt Opportunity to move him for his Relief, and make his great Indiſpoſition 
a Ground for the King's Mercy; including in the Letter a White Powder, 
which he deſir d him to take; aſſuring him, That th it made him a little fick 
at firſt, it would do him much good in the End. The poor abus d Gentleman 
took his Powder, which having a poiſonous Quality, added to his Affliction; 
yet it was not ſtrong enough to compleat the Defign. The Lieutenant of the 
Tower daily liſten'd to his Complaints with all the outward Marks of Commi- 
ſeration, but always declar'd what he ſaid to the Authors of his Calamities; ſo 
His Death by that his very Words were rack ' d, as well as his Body tormented,” 'Thus he con- 
Jon. tinu'd in this diſmal Place above four Months, languiſhing under unheard of 
Pains; till his Enemies being more impatient that he endur'd ſo long, than 
that he ſuffer d ſo much, they finiſnd their Work by an impoiſon'd Glyſter com- 
pounded by Franklin, which in a few Days ended his miſerable Liſe. Here 
we may fee the unhappy Fate, and precarious Fame of Princes govern d by 
Minions and Favourites; and how many Ways the King's Name was us d and 
abus d in perpetating this execrable Fact: Firſt in procuring the King to fend 
Sir Thomas oh an Embaſſy into Flanders; Secondly in committing him 1 the 
| ower 
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Tower for his Refuſal; Thirdly in continuing a cloſe Priſoner from all R-Ia- 

tions and Servants, a Practice never known for a bare Contempt; and laſtly in 

practiſing his Death, when he was under the King's immediate Protection. 
The Earl of Northampton, who was a great Actor in this Tragical Event, 

inbumanly endeavour'd to kill him a ſecond Time by ruining his Fame, and 

railing a Report, © That he dy'd of the Pox, and had prodigious Sores and Ul- 

« cers in his Body, that produc'd ſuch Putrefaction, that the People, unable to 

© indure the noiſome Smell, were forc'd to throw him in a looſe Sheet into a 

Coffin, and bury him privately on Tower-Hill ; concluding in a Letter to 

© the Earl of Somerſet, That God was gracious in cutting off evil Iiſtruments 

be fore their Time ; tho he little imagin'd that he was chen pronouncing his 

own Sentence and Doom. For he being one of the principal Miniſters of State, 

and a Papiſt in Reality, tho a Proteſtaut by Profeſſion, he did many Kindneſſes 

to the Roman Catholicks contrary to Law; and a Letter of his being inter- 

cepted, that was directed to Cardinal Bellarmine, diſcover d both his Religion 

and his Intentions : Which Things being firſt whiſper d, then urg'd againſt Ty tar! of 

him, they touch d him to the Heart; ſo that he ſuddenly retir'd, diſpos'd of Northam: 

his Eſtate, and dy'd. He had a capacious Mind aiming at great Things, which “““ 

he was the better able to effect by living a Batchelor to an old Age, being al- 

ways attended with Gentlemen ot Quality» to whom he was very bountiful, 

Leaving no Iſſue to propagate his Name, he built a roble Houſe by Charing- 

Croſs to continue it, by him call'd Sufo/k-Houſe, and ſince Northumberland. 

Houſe. His contriving Overbury's Death was yet a Scerct, aud made no Noiſe 

againſt him; but when it broke out, Fame loaded his Memory with all the 

Blackneſs that Infamy and Odium could produce, 
Still the great Favourite, the Earl of Somerſet, and his Buſineſs met with 

no Stop nor Interruption, till by Degrees he perceiv'd he muſt a little alter his 

Biaſs, or find ſome new Ways to bring in Mony ; for the Revenues of the 

Crown were not ſufficient to maintain ſuch vaſt Expenccs, occaliun'd by his 

Riot, tho? he had all the Earl of Weſtmoriand's Lands at his Marriage and Crea- 

tion added to his Earldom. Therefore a new Project was advanc'd aud row 

effected, which the Earl of Salisbury had formerly promoted, upon the Oc ca- 

ſion of new Colonies and Plantations to be eſtabliſh d ar Loudon-Derry and Co- 

lerain in Ireland, of which Aldetman Cockazin was the tirſt Governor. In or- 

der to promote theſe and the like Improvemei;ts, King James inſtituted a new 

Order of Knights, call'd Baronets, which were to be Hereditary, and to take 7. pf rnjii- 

Place next to Barons younger Sons, and appointed certain Laws to make them 0 of Baro- 

capable of being admitted: Firſt that they ſhould maintain thirty Foot Soldi- ** 

ers in Ireland for three Years, at the Rate of eight Pence a Day; and to pay 

down a whole Year's Wages at the paſling of their Patent, the whole amounting 

to a thouſand Pound for their Honour: That they ſhould be Gentlemen of 

Blood of Three Deſcents ; and laſtly ſhould have Land of Inheritance in Poſ- 

ſeſſion, or immediate Reverſion, to the Value of a thouſand Pounds a Year. 

Then to keep the Order from ſwarming, it was limited to the Number of two 

hundred, and as the Iſſue ſhould fail, the Order to ceaſe ; of theſc Sir Nicholas 

Bacon in the County of Suffolk was the firſt. Sir Richard Baker obſerves, 

That he who examines how well the Inſtitution and the Order has been ob- 

ſerv'd, will find it to be here as it was in the Order of St. Michael in France, 

into which at firſt none were admitted but Princes and eminent Perſons, but 

afterwards all Sorts of Men without Diſtinction, which made it a Queltion, 

Whether the Dignity of the Order did more grace the Perſons, or the Meanueſs 

of the Perſons diſgrace the Order; and when the Laws of an Inſtitution are 

not in ſome Meaſure obſcrv'd, it ſeems to make a Nullity in the Collation. - 
Notwithſtanding theſe, and other Frojects of railing the Value of the Cold The {cond 

Coin, the King's Expences prov'd too large tor his Incomes and Revenues, therg- Pariamert i» 

fore after four Years Intermiſſion, he reſolv'd to have Recourle to a Parliament, * 
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which was ſummon'd to meet on the fifth of April. There were ſeveral about 
the Court, preſuming to have Friends in every County and Borough; under- 


took to make Elections of ſuch Members for Knights and Burgeſſes, as ſhould 


ſolely comply with the King's Deſires ; of whom Jomerſer was the Head and 
Chief : But this prov'd a meer Embrio, and became abortive. For the Par- 
liament meeting according to their Summons, when they were excited to give 
Mony, in Conſideration of the King's marrying his Daughter, and his unuſual 
Entertainments, with other Expences, they inſtead of contributing to the 
King's Wants, freely laid open his Waſtes, eſpecially thoſe made to the Scots, 
With whom they defir'd a Share of his Favour; alſo beſeeching his Majeſty to 
© ſtem the Current of the future Acceſs of that Nation to his Preſence and 
Bounty. They likewiſe enquir'd into the Cauſes of the unexpected Encreaſe 
* of Popiſh Recuſants ſince the Gun-Powder Plot, the Deteſtation of which, 
they thought, ſhould have utterly extinguiſh'd the whole Party; and this 
they found was owing to his Majeſty's Admiſſion of Popiſh Nobility into his 
Councils ; his Silencing of many watchful and diligent Miniſters; the ſeve- 
* ral Treaties he had made, not only for the Marriage of the deceaſed Prince 
Henry, but for the preſent Prince Charles, with the Daughters of Popiſh 
Princes; all which diſheartned the Proteſtant, and incourag d the Recuſant. 
Theſe, and other Miſcarriages in the Government being freely remonſtrated, 
the King, without receiving any Advantage, or paſſing any Act, put a ſtop to 
all, and diſſolvd the Parliament on the ſeventh Day of June. After which he 
committed ſeveral of the moſt tumultuous Members of the Commons to the 
Tower and other Priſons, without Bail or Main-Prize. And laſtly he pro- 
ceeded to the moſt uneaſie of all Aids in England, a Benevolence upon the 
Subject; where thoſe that did not give their Mony, were oblig'd to give their 
Names: So that what was in its Nature and Eſſence a free Gift, was judg'd in 
its Effect and Conſequence, a heavy Iimpoſition. 

þ of July, Chriſtian King of Denmark, out 
of a great Love to his Siſter and King James, came a ſecond Time into Ex- 
gland ; but being ſecure of himſelf, he travell'd privately, and with a ſmall 
Retinue, ſo that he unexpectedly enter d Somerſer-Houſe, where the Queen 
reſided, before the Nation had any Knowledge of his Arrival. But King 
James being then in his Progreſs in Bedfordſpire, upon the News of it, imme- 
diately return d back; and after he had entertain d him fourteen Days with 
Hunting, Hawking, Running at the Ring, Bear-Baiting, Plays, Fire-Works, 
and Fencings, on the firſt of Auguſt, Prince Charles brought him aboard his 
Ship, where he took his laſt Leave and return'd home. Thus theſe two Kings 
met with a Happineſs, rare among Princes, of freely ſeeing and converting with 
each other, without any Marks ot Danger or Jealouſie. 


VI. The King having now reign'd above twelve Years in England, by nit. 


turning the Stream of his Bounty into particular Channels, gave more and A4.cor4 


more Occaſion to uneaſie People to ſhow their Diſguſts and Reſentments; for 1 


he had generally the Misfortune, incident to many Princes, to be too much 

rn'd by Favourites. The Earl of Somerſet, lately made Lord-Chamber- 
Kin, now like a mighty Coloſs ſtood the Fury of all the Tempeſts rais'd againſt 
him, making thoſe who carry'd the greateſt Sail ro ftrike and come under him ; 
nor would he ſuffer any Place in Court, or Dignity in State, to be conferr'd 
on any, which was not ſweeten'd with his Smile that gave it, or their Bounty 
that enjoy'd it. This Pride and Avarice, join'd to his other Miſcarriages, 
caus d ſuch a Number of Underminers, that he ſoon found he had but a tot- 
tering Foundation, with no other Support but the King's Favour, which by 
Providence and inferior Accidents was gradually remov'd; making a Way to- 
wards the Vengeance due to the Blood of Sir Thomas Overbury. 


For 
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For about this Time the King began to caſt his Eye upon a new and brighter 
Object, a young Gentleman nam'd George Villers, a younger Son to Sir George 
Villers of Brookesby in Leiceſterſhire by his ſecond Lady of the Family of the 
Beaumonts. This promiſing Youth being left by his Father with a ſmall For- 
tune, his Mother took an extraordinary Care in his Education; and having a 
beautiful Perſon anda graceful Deportment, to compleat his Accompliſhments ſhe 
ſent him into France, where he ſpent two or three Years in attaining the Lan- 
age, and perfecting himſelf in the Exerciſes of Riding and Dancing, which 
aſt was his Maſter- piece: And thus taught and qualify'd, and gloriouſly at- 
tir d, at-the Age of twenty one Years, he made his Appearance in the Court of 
England, after he had been well acquainted with the Nature and Cuſtoms of 
that of France. The Lord Clarendon obſerves, that King James, of all Wiſe 
Men living, was the moſt delighted and taken with handſom Perſons. and fine 
Cloaths ; ſo that he was ſoon captivated with this pleaſing Object, firſt afford- 
ing him his Smiles, and making him his Cup- Bearer, and then bringing him 
nearer by ſeveral Steps, leſt he thould too much expoſe him to the Malice of a 
jealous Competitor. The Courtiers ſoon perceiving the King's Inclinations, be- 
gan to adore this Riſing Star, and the more becauſe they hated Somerſer, and 
new that the Riſe of one Favourite would be the Ruin of the other; for which 
Reaſon alſo, the Queen her ſelf, tho ſhe expreſsd great Fears of /7/lers's future 
Power, conſented to join in his Advancement, to Suppreſs the exorbitant Au- 


The Riſe of 
George Villers. 


thority of the other. He was Cup-Bearer but a few Weeks before he mounted 


higher, and being Knighted, without any other Qualification he was made 
Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber, and then Knight ot the Order of the Garter ; 


and in a ſhort Time, conſidering the Vaſtneſs of the Aſcent, he was made a His Greatneſs. 


Baron, a Viſcount, an Earl, and a Marquefs, and became Lord High- Admiral 
of England, Lord Warden of the Cinque-Ports, Maiter of the Horle, and en- 
tirely diſpos d of all the Favours of the King, in conferring all the Honours 
and Offices of three Kingdoms without a Rival. - 

The Beginnings of theſe accumulated Graces became very formidable to the 


Somerſet e- 


Earl of Somerſet, who as he began to decline, became more ſenſible of the ne. 


Terrors ariſing from the innocent Blood of Overbury; therefore was as active 
to preſerve himſelf, as his Enemies were to ruin him. Iho' nothing at pre- 
ſent was laid to his Charge but the imbezelling ſome of the King's Jewels, yet 
finding himſelf in a tottering Condition, he threw bimſclf at the King's Feet, 
acknowledging The great Truſt his Majeſty had repos'd in him, and the mighty 
publick Weight lying upon him, which through Touth and Ignorance might 
make him ſlip into ſome Miſcarriages ; therefore he humbly beſought his Ma- 
jeſty to grant him a general Pardon for what was paſs'd, that he might not 
be expos'd to the Malice of thoſe who would make the worſt Interpretation of 
all his Actions. The King who had rais'd this fair Editice, being unwilling 
to have it quite deſtroy'd, gave Order for the drawing up a general Pardon, in 
ſo ample and full a Manner, that it might rather excced than take rife from 
any former Precedent z which was immediately ſent to the Broad-Seal. But 
the Queen having Intelligence of this, and uſing her Power with the Lord- 
Chancellor Egerton, put a ſtop to the Seal till the King ſhould come to Town, 
who was then on his Progreſs in the Weſt. And now what had been privatel 
murmur'd in Corners openly reſounded in the Streets ; for the Apothecary 's 
Boy that gave Overbury the Cliſter, falling ſick at Fluſhing, reveal'd the whole 
Practice, of which Sir Ralph Wenwood, Secretary of State, gave a full Rela- 
tion by his Correſpondent; and a ſmall Breach being thus made, the Earl had 
Enemies enough to ruſh in and overwhelm him. The King being inform'd of 
theſe Tranſactions, and ſtruck with Horror at the Relation, he ſent for the 
Judges, and gave them ſtri& Charge to examine the Matter with the utmoſt Se- 
verity, making Imprecations againſt them and their Families if they did not 
endeavour to diſcover it; and if he ſpar d any that was guilty, he wiſhd God's 
Keeece 2 Curſe 
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Curſe might light upon him and his Poſterity z ſo Zealous the King appear d 
in the Proſecution of this black Affair. Upon this he repair'd to Roy/or, and 
took Somerſet along with him, whoſe Ears were now continually tormented 
with freſh Reports and Diſcoveries ; but he ſtill thought himſelf too firm in 
the King's Favour to be remov'd. Therefore when the Lord Chief. Juſtice 
Cook ſent for him, he went to the King with an open Complaint, reputing it 
an extraordinary Preſumption; but the King made Anſwer, Thou miſt go 
then, for if Cook ſends fie me I muſt go too. Others ſay that when he came 
to take his Leave of the King, his Majeſty embrac'd and kiſsd him often, urging 
him to haſten his Return, and ſhowing an extream Concern to be without his 
Company, but as ſcon as he was gone, ſaid with a Smile, I ſhall never ſee 
He and bi I Face again. However it was, his Counteſs was apprehended before his 
Counteſs are Arrival at London, and committed to Cuſtody in Black: Friars ;, and as ſoon as 
vnprom4.,1 he came he was ſeiz d, and committed to the Charge of Dr. Mountain, Dean 
— Of Weſtminſter ; and then they proceeded without Interruption, try'd, con- 
victed, and condemn d all the Offenders. ; 
Weſton was the firſt Man examin'd and try'd, who ſtood very ſtiff and obſti- 
nate, till the Biſhop of London on one fide, and the Lord Cook on the other, 
ſo effectually manag'd bim, that he laid open the whole Conſpiracy; and be- 
14s Conde. ing at the Gallows allur'd with Promiſes to deny his former Confeſſion, his 
ook of the Mind being prepar'd for Death, he reſiſted the 'Temptarion,' and nitentially 
reſt of the Of- ſcal'd the I ruth of it with his laſt Breath; and Hollis, Wentworth, and Lum- 
* den, who had violently urg d him to pervert Juſtice, were afterwards tin'd and 
impriſon d. Mrs. Turner follow d next, a notorious Example of Pride and Laſ- 
civiouſneſs, who now became ſenſible of the Follies and Impieties of her paſt 
Life. Sir Fervaes Ellways, Lieutenant of the Tower, was the third who 
ſuffer d on 1 ower-Hill, and was pity'd more than the reſt, being feduc'd b 
the Earl of Northampton to be a Spectator, rather than an Actor in this bloody 
Tragedy; which Connivance was too Criminal to be vindicated. At his Death 
he left two uſeful Sentences for human Inſtruction: The firſt, Not to vow any 
thing to God, but to perform it; the ſecond, Not to take too great Delight 
in 4 Pen; for one began, and the other perfected his Ruin. The fourth 
that fell by the Hand of Juſtice was Franklin, a Man whoſe ſordid Behaviour 
at his Death agreeing with his pernicious Life, his Memory deſerves no fur- 
ther Notice. 
After the Execution of theſe inferior Criminals, the primary Murtherers, 
A. D. the Earl of Jomerſet and his Counteſs, were ſolemnly arraign'd before their 
1616. Peers; where all the ſcandalous Letters between the Lady and Forman were 
R read in open Court, and the Wax and Brazen-Poppets were publickly expos'd, 
- * diſplay the Folly, as well as the Malignity of her Actions. Burt the Earl 
<omerſet and und her ſelf being both condemn'd to die, found the King's Mercy, notwith- 
„% Lady tam ſtanding his former Imprecation, and after ſome Time of Impriſonment in the 
. Tower were ſet at Liberty, and liv'd in private and obſcure Condition: Ma- 
nifeſting, That no Content or Happineſs can be truly eſtabliſh'd, but on the 
ſolid Foundation of Juſtice. For that Love that caus'd them to break through 
all Reaſon and Oppotiion, either on her Side declining towards ſome new Ob- 
je, as was commonly reported; or on his inclining to ReluQtancy towards the 
old, became at length ſo languid, that it quite pin'd away, and they liv'd 
Their Exits. long after in the ſame Houſe as Strangers to each other. Her Death happen d 
firſt, having all reaſonable Marks of the Vengeance of Heaven, being accom- 
pany'd with ſuch loathſom and prodigeous Circumſtances, as are not ht to be 
mention d, only that they were ditectiy oppoſite to all the fatal Charms of her 
former Beauty that ever could produce Love or Defire. The Earl's Death was 
obſcure, without Fame, and without Poſterity ; of whom we thall ſay no more, 
but that he had ſeveral commendable Qualities, and publick Affections, till 
they were all {wallow'd up in this Gulf of Beauty, which plung d him into 
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theſe dangerous Contrivances. Sir Thomas Mon ſon, another of the Counteſſes 


Agents, had paſs'd one Day's Trial at Guilaball; but the Lord Cbief-Juſtice 


Cook, in his Rhetorical Flouriſhes at his Arraignment, dropp'd ſome Expraſlions, 


as if he could diſcover more than the Death of a private Perſon ; intimating, 


tho remotely, That Overbury's untimely Death had tome thing, in it of Divine- 


Retaliation, as if he had been guilty of the ſame Crime againſt Prince Henry ; 
bleſſing himſelf with Admiration at the Horror of ſuch Actions. In which he 
flew to ſo high a Strain, that he was taken down by a Court Lure, Sir Thomas 
Monfon's Trial laid aſide, and he ſoon after ſet at Liberty, and the Judge was 
humbled ever after. This ſudden ſtopping of Monſon's Trial, fill'd Mens 


Minds with ſtravge Imaginations 3 and the Lady Arabella dy ing about this u- 


Time in the Tower rais'd new Apprchenſions and Suſpicions, that ſhe dy'd no 
natural Death ; ſo naturally dues one evil Action introduce the Belief of ano- 
ther. The Lady was Daughter to Charles Stuart, younger Brother to the Fa- 
ther of King James by ElizabethCavendiſh, who privately marry'd to Sir Mil- 
liam Seymour, Son to the Lord Beauchamp, and Grandſon to the Eari of Hart- 


ford: So that both were at ſome Diſtance ally'd to the Crown ; which caus d 


all her Trouble and Confinement, ſo dangerous is every Appearance that bor- 
ders upon Soveraign Titles. 

During the ſeveral Trials of Overburys Murtherers, ſome publick Acts were 

rform'd of another Nature ; particularly a memorable one was compleated 
by Mr. Hugh Middleton, a Citizen and Gold-Smith in London, who having 
an Act of Parliament for his Warrant, with intinite Expence, and indefatiga- 
ble Labour, brought Water to the City of London from the two great Springs 
of Chadwell an Amwell in Hartforaſbire; having cut a Channel from thence 
to a Place near Iſington, whither he convey'd it to a large Pond, and from 
As this was a great 
Conveniency to the City, ſo another Act was perform'd which added much to 
the Pleaſure of the Place: For on the North-Side of London, a Place call'd 
Moorfields, inviron'd with deep ſtinking Ditches, and noiſom Common-thoars, 
was now not only made fair and ſweet, but ſo levell'd into Walks, and ſet with 
Trees, that it became the pleaſanteſt Place in all the City. On the following 
Year another thing was done for the Benefit and Beauty of the City; for On- 
field, which was before a rude and miry Place, was now pav'd all over, and 
ſtrovg Rails ſeparating the middle Part of it, were ſet up to make it a fair 
Walking-Place, and fit for Markets, or any other publick Uſe. 


VII. tn thefe peaceable Times, the Temples of Janus being ſhut, all war- 


n.Comd the Iſle, and the Influence of the King's pacifick Mind had almoſt an univer(-] 


Operation. Spain's Ambition was content to be bounded with the Pyreneaz 
Hills and the Atlantict Ocean, reaping the Fruits of Ja and Sicily, hoard- 
ing the Treaſures of the Indies, and willingly ſinging a Requiem to the Ne- 
therlands. France wanting ſufficient Exerciſe, began to ſurteit with Diſcaſes 
at home, which by Fits broke out into Tumours among themſelves : And the 
Germans were ſwell d into a Dropſie of Voluptuouſneſs, by a continu'd Plenty, 
and the Delights of Peace. In theſe Times of Reſt, the grand Care and Con- 
cern of the King of England was for his only Son Charles, now about ſeven— 
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teen Years of Age, whom this Year he ſolemnly made Prince of Maler, with Te King's Sen 
a Creation of twenty five Knights of the Bath, and a publick Tournament of Charles made 


forty Gentlemen of the Inns of Court. But the principal Part of his Care was 
how to find a proper Match for him, about which he was fo earneſt and intent, 
that for moſt of the latter Part of his Reign, it over-rul'd all his Counſels, and 
had a mighty Influence upon the whole State of Chriſtendom. His Intentions 
were ever Zealous for the Honour and Height of Royal Majeſty, and his De- 
fire was to match him with one of the higheſt Rank; tho of a different _—_ 

here- 


Prmce of _ 
Wales. 
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Theretore his Thoughts were 10 long and earneſtly fix d upon Spain, that it 
gave that King great Advantages over him and his Creatures. There had been 
a Treaty of Marriage between the late Prince Henry and a Daughter of Spain; 
which on the Spanzard's Part was found to be a meer Compliment, carry'd on 
with the accuſtomed Gravity and Formality of that Nation. For the wile Earl 
of Salisbury purſu'd and drove the Matter to that Point, that the Duke of Ler- 
ma, wanting further Evaſions, diſclaim'd the very Being of a Marriage-Treaty. 
Nevertheleſs, the Span; Ambaſſador, to acquit himſelf to Fng/and, and vin- 
dicate his Honeſty, openly produc'd his Commiſſion, together with Letters of 
Inſtruction from the Duke's own Hand: Which manner of Dealing might 
_ been a ſufficient Cauſe of Indignation againſt 'any furure Motions of this 
ature, | 
Hi: Father's Therefore after the Death of Prince Henry, King James turn'd his Thoughts 
Dow "4 1 upon a Daughter of Henry the Fourth, late King of France, as the moſt pro- 
ho Match for his Son Charles; and by Sir Thomas Edmonds, his Legier Am- 
aſſador, endeavour'd to know the Mind of that Court; but could not diſcern 
their Aﬀections, being not very willing to diſcover his own.” At length, in 
this Year 1616, he took an Occafion to ſend the Lord Hayes extraordinary 
Ambaſſador to the French King, with unuſual Pomp and Magnificence, to Con- 
gratulate his Marriage with Anne the Infanta of Spain; and at that Time re- 
tolv'd to make a full and compleat Trial. The Subject Matter was declar'd, 
and in Appearance well approv'd, but ſtil] had no Succeſs; for the Duke of 
Savoy had ergag'd King Lewis, and prevail'd for his Son the Prince of Pied- 
mont. In the very Time of this Negotiation in France, the Duke of Lerma 
frequently intimated to Sir Zohn Digby, Ambaſſador in Spain, An extraordina- 
© ry Delire in the King his Maſter, not only to maintain Amity with the King of 
* Great Britain, but to join in all Methods that might be offer'd for the nearer 
* Uniting of their Majeſties, and their Crowns; as alſo a Diſpoſition in this 
regard, to marry his ſecond Daughter to the Prince of Wales. The Ambaſſa- 
dor, remembring the laſt Defeat, was extraordinary cautious how he gave Ear 
The Manage- to the Sprniarh Propoſals; but after many Debates, innumerable Scruples 
ment with r115d, and Difficulties urg'd,” the Matter was brought to this Iſſue, That the 
— © ſeveral Difficulties ſnould be digeſted into certain Heads, and ſelect Perſons be 
appointed for a Conference, but with this Proviſo, That the Kings on either 
« fide ſhould not be intereſted, nor their Names us'd, *till by clearing of Par- 
« ticulars there ſhould be great Appearances that the Marriage would take 
effect. Upon a Revicw of theſe Proceedings, Digby advis'd King James, 
Not to ſuffer his other Reſolutions to be interrupted by this Overture, which 
© might be made purely to divert the Match with France, and to keep his Ma- 
« jeſty from declaring himſelf againſt Hain, in the Affairs of Cleves and Juli- 
* ers, {till undermin'd; nevertheleſs, he might be pleas'd for a while to ſu- 
« ſpend the French Treaty, and to entertain this Motion; to which End he defir'd 
© from him, only ſome private Inſtructions for his Direction and Warrant. 
Theſe remote Conferences made Way for that tedious ſolemn Treaty of ſeve- 
ral Years Continuance, in which the Advantage was apparent on the Sani- 
ard's (ide, who was indeed very formal and ſpecious in it, but no ways warm 
and vigorous, if in any Degree real. But King James having a violent Incli- 
nation that way, when he was once induc'd and elevated with Hopes, was ſo 
fix d upon it, that he would grant all Things poſſible rather than break it, and 
was impatient in diſſembling his own Eagerneſs. This Affair was chiefly ma- 
nag d by the famous Gondomar, a Man exquiſitely form'd for the Purpoſe, 
who by his facetious Ways had highly captivated the King's Affections. 
The King now endeavour'd to move all Impediments x 49 lay in the Way to 


his darling w/e ſtudy d all Methods to render himſelf acceptable to Sin. 
The Walls of Great Britain, the Engliſh Fleet, once the ſtrongeſt of all Europe, 
now lay uſeleſs in the Road, diſarm'd and in a ruinous Condition; „ 

omar 
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domar, as we are told, alledg'd to King James, that the refitting and furniſh- * 
ing of it would raiſe Suſpicion in the King his Maſter, and avert his Mind 
from the deſign'd Alliance. Moreover the King reſolv'd to ſurrender the three 7h King deli. 
Towns of Fluſhing, Ramekins and Brill, which were held by Way of Caution 5 er 
from the United Provinces *till vaſt Sums were repaid, and which were the to Holland, 
Keys of the Netherlands, and open'd the Paſſages in and out of the Maes, the 

Rhine, and the Scheld. For a Sum not amounting to the tenth Part of the 

Debt, due at this Time from Holland to England, he freed himſelf from thoſe 

Places, to prevent Requeſts and Propoſitions from the King of Spain, who 

claim'd the Propriety of them; and Gondomar puſh d hard to obtain them, as 

knowing the great Advantage of their Situation. Such was the King's Care 

and Contrivance to keep Faith with the Confederate States, and not diſoblige 

Spain; and to make this appear a politick Action, it was alledg'd, That the vaſt 

Expenc in keeping thoſe Forts, was as conſiderable as the Advantages of 
Poſſeſſion. However the States were certainly great Gainers, and all the Pow- 

er of the Eng4ſh Intereſt in their Country was by this Means weakned, and yi meet 
brought to a Period; and the Alienation 1 King James and theſe Pro- H in theſs 
vinces, which appear d of late, and was nouriſh'd by Bernvelt a Pentioner of?“ 
Spain, was now increas d, by the Obſervation and Diſcovery of his Complian- 

ces with Hain. 

Before theſe Tranſactions, ſeveral Alterations were made in the Miniſtry, 
beginning with a Breach between the Lord Chief. Juſtice Cook, and the Lord 
Chancellor Egerton, which made a Paſſage to both their Dec lenfions. Sir Ed. Several Rm: 
ward Cook was diſcharg'd from his Place, and within two Days Sir Henry Mon- 
tague, the King's Serjeant at Law, was plac'd in his Room. Ihe Perſon re- 
mov'd was a Man of excellent Parts, and an extraordinary Lawyer, but Paſſion 
and Pride was too predominant in him; yet being turn'd out chiefly by Villers, 
he might have been reſtor d, if he would have given a Gratuity; but he ho- 
nourably anſwer d; A Fudge ought not to recerve, or give a Bribe. About 
the ſame Time, the Lord Chancellor, weary with the Imployment and weak- 
ned with Age, deſir d the King's Permiſſion to retire; upon which the Scal and 
Place was given to the famous Sir Francis Bacon, the Attorney-Generalz and Sir Francis 
the Lord Egerton, or rather E/leſiner, wore out the Remainder of his Life in & Lord 
Quiet, dying in a good old Age full ot Honour and Fame, proving the Fountainof 
a noble Poſterity, who were afterwards advanc'd to the Earldom ot Bridgewater. 

Time and Age had alſo worn out Sir Ralph Winwood, the King's able and faith- 

ful Secretary, who dying, Sir Robert Naunton, and Sir George Calvert, were made 
Secretaries; Men of contrary Religions and Parties, but join'd by the King, like 
contrary Elements, to find a Medium between them. But the greateſt Remove The Ea 
was the Earl of Suffolk, the Lord Treaſurer, who began to fink upon Somer- Sufolks Fa 
ſet's Fall; and now both his and his Wife's Extortions and Briberies being 

laid open, he not only loſt his Place, which was given to Sir Henry Monta- 

gue, but was alſo fin d thirty thouſand Pounds. About the ſame Time, Sir John 

Bennet, Judge ot the Prerogative Court, being charg'd by his own Scrvant with 
Bribery, he was turn'd out of his Place, and cenſur'd in the Star-Chamber to 

pay twenty thouſand Pounds; being ſucceeded by W:/lzam Byrde, a Man of 

greater Integrity. Alſo Sir Henry Jeluerton, the King's Attorney, for ſecretly 

adding new Privileges ts the Charter ot London, was remov'd in Diſpleaſure, 

and Sir Thomas Coventry put in his Room; tho' afterwards Tefverton, for his 

Plans Undertakings in the Law, was made a puiſny Judge of the Common- 

eas. 

As there were frequent Varieties in Matters of State, ſo great Waverings A. D. 
were now diſcover d in Mens Minds in Points of Religion; ſome went over 6 
from the Church of England to the See of Rome, and others came from Rome 8 


into the Engliſh Church. Among the reſt, one of eminent Note, M. Antoni- Reg. 15. 


us de Dominis, Arch-Biſhop of Spalato, a Man tho old, corpulent and cake 
or 
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The Arch Bi for Travel, came into England. Here he both preach'd and wrote againſt the 

and 11 Church of Rome, and extoll'd the Proteſtant Religion, till he came to be 

made Dean of Mind ſor; and Maſter of the Savoy, which he enjoy'd ſome Years: 

And then, whether out of an Humour of Change, or in ExpeQation of great- 

er Preferment at home, he return'd to Rome, where he renounc'd and reproach'd 

the Proteſtant Religion: But all he could do to fatisfie that Court had no Effect, 

for the Inquiſition laid hold upon him, he dy d in Prifon, and after his Death 

they burnt his Body for a Heretick. We are aſſur d that to this Man the World 

has been oblig'd for that noble Hiſtory of The Council of Trent; for by his 

Means and the Meaſures he had concerted with the famous Father Paul, be- 

fore he left Italy, Arch-Biſhop Abbot got the Manuſcript tranſmitted by Par- 

cels into England. 

It was now above fourteen Years ſince the King had ſeen his native Country 

The King's Scotland, whereupon he reſolv'd to take a Progreſs thither, beginning his Journey 

 — oy in the Spring, and warming the Country as he went with the Glories bf the 

Court. In his flow Paſſage, the Days were generally ſhorten d with the Diver- 

ſions of Hawking, Hunting, and Horſe-Racing, and the Nights extended by 

the Entertainments of Feaſting, Masking and Dancing. And the King had 

proper Inſtruments for theſe Sports about his Perſon, as Sir George Goring, 

Sir Edward Zouch, Sir John Fennit, and others, who knew exactly how to 

pleaſe his Majeſty with their Witticiſms, their Diſguiſes and Maskarades; but 

chiefly his great Favourite Villers, who being an excellent Dancer, brought 

Buckingham's that Paſtime into the higheſt Requeſt. Upon this Man he had ſhower'd many 

mand. Titles and Preferments, one of which was Earl of Buckingham, who now 
reign'd ſole Monarch in the King's Affect ions; his Majeſty could not be well 

without him, and the Nobility could not be happy but by his Means, ſo that 

all Addreſſes were made to him for every Place or Office, in the Court or Coun- 

try. In the Diſpoſal of which, the Lord Clarendon ſays he was guided more 

by the Rules of Appetite than of Judgement, exalting almoſt all his own nu- 

merous Family, and Dependants, whoſe greateſt Merit was their Alliance to 

him; which equally oftended the ancient Nobility and the People, who daily 

ſaw the Flowers of the Crown fading and wither'd, and the Demeaſns and 

Revenues ſacrific'd to enrich a private Family, ſcarce known to the Nation, 

and the Expences of the Court ſo vaſt and unlimited, that they had a ſad Pro- 

ſpect of that Poverty and Neceſſit y, which afterwards fell on the Crown, almoſt to 

the Ruin of it. The King enter'd Scotland in the beginning of May, where 

he ſtay'd about three Months, took ſeveral Frogrefles, receiv d many Entertain- 

The King's Re. mente, and made ſeveral Eſtabliſhments, and returu'd into England in the Month 

turn. of Aug uſt , 

The Kirg being a great Lover of Sports ard Recreations, this Year put out 

a Book, that gave Tolleration for the uſe of all common Paſtimes atter Even- 

rhe Book of ing Prayers on Sundays; which was call'd The Boot of Sports, and all Mini- 

%%  ſters were enjoin'd to read it to their Pariſhioners in the Churches, and thoſe 

who refus d were ſuminond into the High-Commiſſion Court, impriſon d 

and ſuſpended; all which gave great Offence to many pious and conſcientious 

Perſons, and was one Cauſe of the many Miſchiefs in the ſucceeding Reign. 

This new Encroachment upon the Sabbath gave both King and People more 

Liberty to prophane the Day with Authority; tho the Arch-Biſhop, and ſe- 

veral of the Bithops, took the Liberty to declare againſt ſuch Practices. And 

as Prophaneneſs crept in on one Side, ſo Superſtition increas d on the other, 

by the means of new Swarms of Romiſb Prieſts, who now dealt much in pre- 

tended niiraculous Operations. One Company of them repair'd to Staffordſprre, 

among the Family of the Gzfords in that Country, Gentlemen ot plentiful 

Eſtates, where they practis'd their ſubtle Artifices to ſeduce the People. Among 

"«e- Boy of Bil Which there was a notorious Inſtance of the Boy of Bz/ſon, who pretended to be 

eke, bewitch'd and poſſeſs d by the Devil, proving one of the greateſt Impoſtures — 

; ＋ the 
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the Age. After he had plaid many ſtrange and deluding Tricks, and caus'd a 
poor Woman to be condemn'd for a Witch at the Aſſizes, the Cheat was b 
much Time and Diligence detected by Dr. Morton Biſhop of the Dioceſe, who 
happily preſerv'd an innocent Woman, difplay'd the Roman Forgeries, 
and converted a wicked Boy, who afterwards prov'd a good Man; as the whole 
Story may be ſeen at large in Wor. | 
About this Time the Fate of the famous Sir Walter Raleigh began to ope- 
rate after a peculiar Manner; of whom Prince Henry was wont to ſay, That 
no King but his Father would have kept ſuch a Man in a Cage. He had been 
almoſt two Lars releas'd out of the Tower, where he had been a Priſoner 
twelve Years, during which he compil'd his incomparable Hiſtory of the World, 
a Deſign and Performance fo great, that no other Man of leſs Parts and Abilities 
could have accompliſh'd. Being now enlarg'd, and deſirous of Action and a si Water 
full Liberty. he propos'd to the King to undertake a Voyage to America, upon Raleigh and 
a particular Aſſurance from one Captain Kemiſb of gaining a Mine oi Gold in % 297 
Guiana, a Country which he had formerly known. The King knowing hini ta. | 
to be a Man of Skill and Bravery, gave him Liberty, and a Commiſtion under 
the great Seal of England to ſet out Men and Ships for that Service; but com- 
manded him upon his Allegiance to give under his Hand, the Number of his 
Men, the Burthen and Strength of his Ships, together with the Country and 
River which he was to enter. All which was exactly done, and came ſo timely 
to Gondomar's Knowledge, that a full Account was ſent to Spam, and from 
thence to the Indies, before the Engliſh Flect ſet Sail from the Thames: So y, i, bay. 
that Sir Malter was unfortunately” betray'd in the Beginning ot a Deſign, 
which ſome thought ſo Romantick in it ſelf. | 
In the mean Lime his Reputation and Merit brought many Gentlemen of 
Quality to venture their Eſtates and Perſons, in this promiſing Enterprize; 
and being gallantly furnifh'd with all Things neceſſary tor Peace or War, they 
ſet out with ten Ships, encountring no Difficulties till they came to Cape 
Verde in Africa; but there, and at Bravo, they met with many violent Storms, 
which prov'd a great Hindrance to their Voyage, being forc'd to leave their Cables, 
Anchors and Water-Casks behind them; ſo that by length of Time, Heat of 
the Climate, and Want of Water, a great Sickneſs fell among them, and ſwept 
away many of their beſt Men, both for Sea and Land Service. But with much 
Patience and Hardthips gaining Sight of the Coaſt of Guiana, they came to An- 
chor in the River Calluna; where they landed their ſick Men, ſet up Barges He Lani! i 
and Shallops that were brought out of England in Quarters, waſh'd their Ships, Guiana. 
and took in freſh Water, being furniſh d and aſſiſted by the Iudians whom Sir Mal- 
ter had formerly known. He, in this general Contagion, having ſtruggled with 
a long Sickneſs, and being yet unable to move otherwiſe than in a Chair, 
gave order to tive {mall Ships to fail up the River Orinoque, under the Con- 
duct of Captain Kemiſb, towards the Mine of which he had inform'd Sir al- 
ter in England. lu theſe tive Ships were as many Companies of Foot, under 
Command ot Captain Malter Raleigh the General's eldeſt Son, Captain Parker, 
Captain North, Captain Thornhurſt, and Captain Chedley, Gentlemen of great 
Valour, and infinite Patience, in ſuffering Hunger, Heat and Labour. As 
they paſs'd up the River, the Haniards began the War, and fir'd at the Engl 
Ships with great and ſmall Shot; yet {till they landed their Forces without | 
much Loſe, near the Town call'd St. Thomas, of which with little Difficulty Ss Themas 
they made themſelves Maſters, but with the Death of Captain Raleigh, to the . 
great Grief of the Aſſailants. Tho' the Spaniards were not ſtrong enough to 
defend the Town, yet they were ſufficiently prepar'd to ſecure the Mine; fo 
that Captain Kemiſb finding it impracticable to get up to it by Water, and the 
Avenues by Land ſo well j he thought the Enterprize too hazardous, 
and with deep Sorrow returnd. | | 
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Sir Walter Raleigh, with the News of his Son's unhappy Death, and the 
fruitleſs Return of Kemiſh, was touch'd to the very Soul, crying out to Kemiſh, 
That he had utterly rum'd him, and wounded his Credit with the King beyond 
Recovery; but he, who was the firſt Mover of the Deſign, muſt expett to bear 
the weight of the King's Anger as well as himſelf. Kemiſh, as deeply tor- 
mented as himſelf, and leſs able to ſuſtain the Burden, retir'd to his Cabinover- 
whelm'd with Melancholy, and ſhot himſelf ; and the Buller only breaking the 
Rib, which was too ſlow for his Fury, he deſperately thruſt a Knife in after 
it up to the Haft, and with him the Glory of the whole Voyage explred. 
The Voyage For the Deſign being thus diſcover'd and broken, their Ships being leaky, Pro- 
lac viſions failing, and the Men miſſing the Golden Showers they expected, ſeve- 
ral of them began to Mutiny, ſome would return home; and the major Part 
forc'd the General to ſwear, not to 55 home without their Allowance. Then 
ſome would go for Italy, ſome for France, and few for England, fearing the 
Spaniſh Power there more than they did in the Indies; and thus being ſhat- 
ter'd in Judgement, with greater Storms than the Seas and Winds had pro- 
duc'd, Sir Walter at length arriv'd with four Ships at Kingſale in Ireland, 
where he ſtaid for ſome ſhort Space 1n Safety. 
D The News of the taking and burning St. Thomas coming to Gondomar, he 
A. P. violently ſet upon the timorous King, and inſiſted upon Reparation; and the 
1618. Matter was aggravated with the blackeſt Circumſtances by thoſe of the Spaniſh 
Reg. 16. Faction, as if this Enterprize not only might make a Breach of that deſign d 
Marriage between Prince Charles and the Infanta, but alſo prove an Infringe- 
ment of the Peace and Amity eſtabliſh'd between the two Crowns. The King's 
Fears being kindled into Anger, he diſavow'd the whole Action; and left other 
of his Sub feels ſhould by this Example attempt the like Hoſtility againſt 
' The King 4if. Hain, he ifſu'd out a Proclamation, in which he ſhew'd his Deteſtation of ſuch 
avows the De- Proceedings, and threaten'd ſevere Puniſhment to the Actors; which gave ſome 
ler. Satisfaction to Gondomar, whole chief Deſign was now to get Sir Malter Raleigh 
into his Power. Therefore he ſubtlely veil'd over his Reſentments, that whilſt 
Sir Walter lay in Ireland, he neither found nor heard of ſuch great Difficulties, 
but that he might appear ſafely in England; and the Men not willing to be 
baniſh'd their own Country, put in at Plymouth, Raleigh was no ſooner on 
Shoar, but he had private Intimation, which gave him Cauſe to ſuſpe& the 
Raleigh com. Sinoothneſs of the Beginning would have a rough Concluſion : Therefore he 
mitted ro the attempted an Eſcape from thence in a Bark of Rochelle; but being ſuddenly 
Tower. apprehended by Sir Lewis Stukley, his Kinſman, who had a private Warrant 
for that Purpoſe, he was brought to London, and recommitted to the Tower, 
frem whence he attempted a ſecond Eſcape, but was taken upon the Thames, 
and more cloſely committed. Being now in fate Cuſtody, all his Tranſactions 
in this Voyage were put upon the Rack, and by his Adverſaries ſtretch'd to 
his Diſadvantage ; yer he ſtill excus'd the main Charge by ſaying he was forc'd 
to take St. Thomas by the Spaniards tirſt attacking him, without which he 
could not arrive at the Mine. Gondomar prov'd an Adverſary too powerful 
for him, ſo that at length his Life was offer'd up as a Sacrifice for Hain, but not 
upon ſuch Grounds as that Ambaſſador had delign'd : For he defir'd a Judge- 
ment upon the pretended Breach of Peace, that by this Occaſion he might ſub- 
tlely gain from the Engliſb an Acknowledgement of his Maſter's Right in thoſe 
His firmer Sn. Parts of America, and prevent all future Attempts of that Kind. But the late 
cence revi's Voyage was not ſo much as brought into Queſtion, only his former Con- 
Alan him. demnation, which was believ'd to have been obtain'd by an Artifice, was now 
reviv'd ; his Arraignment at Wincheſter tifteen Years before was laid before 
him at the King's Bench-Bar, where it was demanded of him, Why Execution 
ſhould not paſs upon him, according to the Sentence therein pronounc'd ? 
Sir Walter courageouſly anſwer'd, That he was reſtor d by the King's late Com- 
miſſion, which gave him new Life and Vigour ; for he that has Power over 
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the Lives of others muſt neceſſarily be Maſter of his own. This reaſonable 
Plea was by no means admitted by the Court, therefore he deſir d that ſome 
Time might be allow'd him to prepare for Death; but it was anſwer'd, That 
the Time appointed was the next Morning, and it was not to be doubled, but 
that he had long ſince prepar d himſelf for Death. 

The next Day, to the deep Concern of many worthy Perſons, he was brought 
to a Scaffold purpoſely erected in the Palace-Tard in Weſtminſter, uhere with 
a brave Conſtancy and Chriſtian Courage he loft his Head, in the ſixty ſixth ae: beheaded. 
Year of his Age; at which Stroke ſuch Abundance of Blood 1flu'd from his 
Veins, as ſhew'd he had a ſufficient Stock to have continu'd many Years, if it had 

not been taken away by the Hands of Violence. This was the fatal End of the 
creat Sir Walter Raleigh, highly in Favour with Queen Hligabeth, and next 
to Drake the great Scourge and Terror of the Spaniards ; a Man of extraor- uis Charager. 
dinary Bravery and admirable Abilities, who in his excellent Writings has no— 
bly trac'd the Steps of the Divine Providence and Vengeance in the Falls of 
great Men, yet after all could not eſcape himſelf. This has given Occaſion to 
others to trace thoſe leading to his own Fate; and to infinuate, as the Hard- 
ſhips he ſuſtain'd were Indications of the Hand of Heaven, fo his unjuſt ſwal- 
lowing ſuch large Portions of the Church's Revenucs in the late Reign, and 
his thirſting after the Blood of the Earl of KH, did at length call for Pu- 
niſhment, by a double Deprivation, one of Eſtate, and the other of Life. 

However, it was one of the great Blemiſhes of the Reign of King James, 
who now ſeem'd totally wedded tothe Hud Iutereſt, or at lcaſt fully reſolw'd 
to carry his Cauſe in the Marriage of Prince Charles with the Iufauta. There- 

fore after many tedious Delays and Obſtructions, he this Year enter'd into cer- 
tain Articles with the King of Hain; the Sum of which were, © That the e, 57 the 
© Pope's Diſpenſation ſhould be tirſt obtain'd by the King of Span : i hit the Spaniſh March. 
Children of this Marriage ſhould not be compell'd in Matters of Reljgion, 
© nor their Titles prejudic'd if they prov'd Catholicks : That the Infanta's Fu- 
© mily might be Carholick, and have a decent Place for Divine Service, ac- 
© cording to the Uſe of the Church of Rome, the Ecclefiaſticks weari, g their 
© proper Habits : That ſhe thould have a competent Number of Chaplains, a 
« Confeſlor, &c. That the Marriage ſhould be tirſt folemniz'd in Su accord- 
ing to the Council of Trent, and afterwards reiterated fo as to make it valid 
© according to the Laws of England. In the allowing of theſ: Articles, the 
King thus expreſs'd himſelf, Since this Marriage is to be with a Lady of a 
different Religion from us, it becomes us to be ſo tender, as on the one ſide to 
give them all Convenient Satisfattion, ſo on the other, to admit nothing that 
may blemiſh our Conſcience, or detract from the Religion here etabliſhd., Ihe Tie Fnelifh 
People of England, equally hating the Spanzards and the Popiſb Religion, ... 
were irreconcilably averſe to the Marriage, and would have bought it off at 
the deareſt Rate; and as far as they durſt oppos'd it by Speeches, Counſcls, 
Wiſhes and Prayers z but if any ſpoke lowder than the reſt, he was ſoon 
ſilenc'd or check'd from above; when as in Hain and in Flanders, Books and 
Pictures were publiſh'd to expoſe both the King and State, for which the Eu- 
gliſb Ambaſladors in vain ſought for Satisfaction. Ihe Eugliſb Catholicks ex- 
treamly deſir d the Match, hoping for a Moderation of Fines and Laws, per- 
haps a Toleration, if not a total Reſtoration of their Religion; for they gain'd 
more and more Indulgence by this ſlow-pac d Treaty ; and the Articles of Re- 
ligion were long forming in the Spaniſh Court, and 1inlarg'd and multiply'd by 
endleſs Demands. 

The King at this Time was alſo buſily imploy'd in Matters of Religion, occa- 2% K, ke 
ſion d by the Spreading of the Doctrines of Arminius in Holtand, whoſe F ol» dermrs a- 
lowers were call'd Remonſtrants. 'The King hearing ſome Years ago, that thc e 
States of Holland were determind to chuſe one Vorſtius, the chief of theſe Re- 
monſtrants, to be Divinity Profeſſor in Leyden, whole Opinions were con- 
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trary to thoſe King James had imbib'd, he earneſtly ſollicited the States, both 
by his own Letters and by his Ambaſſador Sir Ralph Winwood, by no means 
to uchmit the ſaid Vorſtius to that Employment, leſt his Dottrines ſhould ſpread 
themſelves into his Dominions. The Ambaſlador in the King's Name preſſing 
the Matter, the States anſwer'd in Juſtification of Yorſ/tzus, That he was 
© choſen according to ancient Cuſtom, by the Curators of Leyden, and whereas 
© he was afterwards charg'd by ſome Perſons to be unſound in Doctrine, the 
© Curators thought fit, with the Conſent of Vorſtius, that both at Leyden and 
the Hague, he ſhould appear and anſwer his Accuſers, which he did, and 
© none came to charge him. But not long after fix Miniſters undertook to prove 
that Yorftius had publiſh'd falſe Doctrine, who being heard in a full Aſſem- 
* bly of the States, they could find no Reaſon to diſplace him: And they aſſu- 
« redly believ'd, That if his Majeſty of Great Britain were inform'd of the 
« true Circumſtances of this Affair, he would according to his great Wiſdom 
© conceive (avourably of them; their Proceedings being with all Reverence, Care 
© and Reſpect to his Majeſty's ſerious Admonition. The King perceiving by this 
Anſwer, that the States thought ſo well of FVorſtius that they would not com- 
ply with his Requeſt, he caus'd his Books to be publickly burnt in St. Paul's 
Church-Y:rd, and in both the Univerſities, and again wrote to the States, 7 hat 
if they did not diſplace him, he would publickly proteſt againſt them. Sir Ralph 
I:1:00d repreſented this to the States, and finding them cold and backwards 
in proceeding, againſt Yorſtzus, he ſeverely remonſtrated againſt them; to which 
the King linding them only to make dilatory Anſwers, he at laſt exhorted them 
to call a National Council, to put an End to theſe Controverſies, to which they 
at length conſented. 

The Arminiansor Remonſtrants knowing that they were like to be out-num- 
ber d, oppus'd the calling of a Council; and it was diſcover'd that Barnevelt, 
the chief of the Remonſtrants, now Arminius was dead, had ſecretly levy'd 
Soldiers in Utrecht, to detend themſelves againſt Maurice Prince of Orange, 
who ſided with the contrary Party; on Notice of which the Prince with hve 
hundred Men march'd to Utrecht, which ſtruck ſuch a Terror into the new 
levy'd Companics, that at the tirſt Word of Command they laid down their 
Aris and ſubnutted. After this, Barnevelt, Hogenberts, Leydenberg, and 
Grotius, the four Chief of the Arminian Party, were fertzd, and committed to 
ſeveral Pritons. Leydenberg in Deſpair ſtabb'd himſelf in Priſon ; Hogenberts 
and Grotius were condemud to perpetual Impriſonment ; but Grotius after 
ſome Lime, made an efcape in a Trunk, which his Wife told the Soldiers of 
the Caſtle was full of Arminian Books, which ſhe would ſend away that they 
might ot diſtract her Husband's Head. Barnevelt met with the hardeſt Fate, for 

The Synod of he Was beheaded at the Hague: Yer he liv'd long enough to fee his own Opi- 
Dort. nious cordemn'd at a National Synod held at Dort, whither King James ſent 
Dr. Car/ton, Biſhop of Landaff; Dr. Hall, Dean of Worceſter, Dr. Dave- 
nant, Divinity Profeſſor, and Maſter of Queens College in Cambridge; 
Dr. Ward, Maſter of $:4ney College in Camorige; and Mr. Belcanquel, a 
Scotchman and Batchelor of Divinity ; where they met with Divines from the 
Palatine, Heſſe, Geneva, Bern, Emden, and other Provinces, who generally 
agrecd to condemn the Doctrines of Arminius, concerning Conditional Election 
and Reprobation, the Univerſality of Redemption, &c. But herein King James 
in a great Meaſure loſt his Ain ; for this Cenſure causd theſe deep Points to 
be more nicely ſearch'd and examin'd, and theſe condemn'd Opinions ſprouted 
and gather'd Strength by being topt by a combin'd Party ; fo that in this and 
the next Reign, Arminiani ſin became faſhionable in England, and was gene- 
rally oppos d to Puritaniſm. 
Shortly after there appear'd a mighty Blazing-Star in Libra, which occa- 
ſion d Variety of Conjectures concerning its Influence and Prognoſtication. 
= dune Many thought it portended the Death of Queen Arne, who after its Appear- 
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ance dy'd of a Dropſey at Hampton- Court, when ſhe was forty tive Years of 
Age. She was brought from thence to her Palace in the Strand, for the more 
triumphant Glory of her Obſequies, which were celebrated at Weſtminſter above 
a Month after. She dy'd on the firſt Day of March 16 to the deep Concern 
of all good Men and loyal Subjects; leaving behind her the Name of a peace- 
able and dutiful Wife, and a virtuous and pious Queen. 
2. VIII. The King for a conſiderable Space continu'd a very melancholy A. D 
N Fu, Widower; which was a fort of Introduction to further Troubles, Perplext- © 
ties and linbarraſſinents, from which he was ſcarce ever free all the reſt and 1619. 
moſt inſir i Part of his Reign. Theſe had their Riſe from the Fires that broke Reg. 1 7, 
out in Germany in the preceding Year, between the Proteſtant Princes and the Ty. xings 
Houſe of Auſtria; which Commotions involv'd and drew along the Affairs of Trouble. 
moſt Chriſtian Princes, eſpecially the two Potent Kings of England and Spain. 
The Catholick Cauſe, and the Lot of the Houſe of Auſtria, induc'd and oblig'd 
the King of Hain, who was the ſtrongeſt Branch of that Family; and King 
James was ingag'd both by common and particular Intereſt, the Religion he 
profeſs'd, and the State of his Son-in-Law, the Elector Palatine, who was a 
principal Agent in theſe Wars. It was a mighty Concern to the whole Chri- 
ſtian World, and the Iſſue had a main Dependance upon the King of Eng/and, 
being the moſt powerful Prince of the Proteſtant Profeflion ; but his Proceed- 
ings were now ſtrangely govern'd by the unhappy Spaniſh Treaty ; lo that it 
brought great Diſhonour to himſelf, and inſuperable Caiamities to his Son-in- 
w. 
The German Troubles and Commotions began with the Emperor's Crown- The Trouttes 
ing his Couſin Ferdinand King of Bohemia and Hungary; but with a Reſer- # Germany. | 
vation of ail Regal Power to himſelf during Life. The Conſequence of this 
ſoon prov'd a terrible Oppreſſion of the Proteſtants in Bohemia, which at that 
Time were very numerous, and had large Privileges, as well as great Powerand 
Authority. Theſe States and Nobles of the Country, ſummoniug an Aflembly 
at Prague to redreſs their Grievances, were oppos'd by ſome of the Emperor's 
Miniſters of State, the very Day of their Meeting; the Manner of which ex- 
aſperated them to ſuch a Height of Paſſion, that they threw JA ta the Em- 
peror's Chief. Juſtice, Smeſantius one of the Council, and Fabritius the Secre- 
tary. from a high Window into the Caſtle Ditch. Upon cooler Thoughts the 
Bohemians endcavour'd to palliate this raſh Action by Apologies to the Empe- 
ror ; but at the ſame Time they ſtrengthen'd themſelves with new Levies both 
of Horle and Foot, the better to ſecure their own Peace, and to baniſh the 
main Incendiaries, the Feſuits, out of Prague, whole diſtemper'd Zeal had firſt 
kindled the Flame. Ihe Emperor finding theſe Diſturbances, rais d an Army 
under the Command of Count Bucquoy ; and the Proteſtant States perceiving 
the Emperor inrag'd, rais'd two Armies, one commanded by Count Thurne, 
and the other by Count Mansfeldt. Some Skirmiſhes paſs d between the Im- 
rial and Bohemian Forces, and ſome Towns were taken on both Sides; but 
in the Heat of theſe Conteſts, the old Emperor dy d in the Beginning of the The Emperor 
Year 1619. Upon which the Count Palatine of the Rhine, who in the Inter- Matthias die. 
regnum is chief Vicar of the Empire, publiſh'd his Right by the Golden Bull to 
overn in Chief, 'till a new Emperor be choſen; and by Advice he afſum'd the 
== requiring the People to demean themſelves peaceably under his Go- 
vernment. 
After many Struggles, Ferdinand King of Hungary and Bohemia, and adop- 
ted Heir of Matthias the late Emperor, at Frankfort was elected King of the 
Romans, and afterwards crown'd Emperor of Germany. The States of Bohe- Ferdinand ſuc- 
mia diſclaim'd the Election as invalid, becauſe he could not be an EleQor him- . 
ſelf as King of Bohemia; for that he had never been actually in Poſſeſſion of 
the Crown. And tho? their Diſſent could not leſſen the Election of Ferdinand 
to 
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to the Empire, yet they proteſted by Oath, never to acknowledge him their 
King. Theſe Heats grew Into greater Flames, and the Proteſtant States of Mo. 
ravia, Sileſia, and Hungary, join d with the Bohemians, and baniſhd the Jeſuits. 
They were proſperous in the Beginning; but the Auffrian Party receiv'd Vi- 
gour by new Supplies out of Hungary and Flanders; and the Emperor capitu— 
lated with the Duke of Bavaria to levy Forces to his Uſe, for the Expence of 
which he engag'd Part of his Country to him. Ihe War daily increating, the 
King of England interpos'd in theſe Differences, and ſent the Viſcount Don- 
caſter extraordinary Ambaſſador to mediate a Reconciliation. His conſtant 
Love of Peace, and his preſent Fear of the fatal lilue of ſuch Commotions, to- 
gether with the Requeſt of the King of Hain, mov'd him to undertake this 
Affair. It was the Spanzard's Policy to make him a Reconciler, and fo by that 
Means to place him in a State of Neutrality, and truſtrate the Hopes of that 
Support the Princes of the Union might expe& from him by the Intereſt of the 
Count Palatine: For which Cauſe the King of Hain ſpread abroad ſpecious 
Pretences, That King James ſhould be the ſole and grand Arbiter of this Cauſe 
of Chriſtendom. Nevertheleſs his Mediation was neglected by the Catholick 
Confederates, and his Ambaſſador flighted and poſtpon'd in the Buſineſs. And 
at the ſame Time, the King's Agent Mr. Cottington, being ſenſible of their unwor- 
thy Dealings in the Court of Hain, profeſs d, That his moſt uſeſu! Service, and 
beſt agreeing with his own Conſcience, would be to diſmgage the King his 
Maſter. However the Bohemians reſolv'd to proceed in their own Way ; and being 
aſſembled for that Purpoſe, with the Conſent of their Confederates, they ſo- 
lemnly elected Frederick Count Palatine of the Rhine, for their King; ſtill 
hoping to be ſtrengthen'd and ſecur'd by the Alliance and Aſliſtance of his Fa- 
ther- in- lau, the King of Great Britain. 

ihe Count Palatine being elected King of Bohemia, immediately crav'd 
Advice of King James his Father-1n-law, concerning the Acceptance of that 
Royal Dignity. When this important Buſineſs was debated in the King's Coun- 
cil, Arch-Bithop Abbot, whole Infirmities would not permit him to be preſent 
in the Conſultation, wrote a zealous and fervent Letter to the Secretary of 
State, to urge the King's utmoſt Aſſiſtance in this critical Juncture, which 
might turn highly to the Advancement of the Proteſtant Religion all over Eu- 
rope. But the King was unfortunately engag'd in thoſe Ways, out of which 
he could not eafily extricate himſelf. Beſides it did not pleaſe him to find 
Kingdoms diſpos'd after ſuch a Manner, as that his Son-in-law ſhould ſnatch a 
Crown out of ſo hot a Fire; and he was wont to ſay, That the Bohemians 
made uſe of him, as the Fox did of the Cat's Foot to pull the Apple out of the 
Fire for his own Eating. In the mean Time, before the King could give any 


Anſwer, the Count Palatine was perſuaded by the Proteſtant States to accept 


of the Election; and thereupon he made his Entrance into Prague upon the 
laſt of Ofober, and on the Fourth of November was ſolemnly crown'd king of 
Bohemia. Of all which he ſent ſpeedy Advice into England, exculing the 
Suddenneſs of this Action, becauſe the Urgency of the Cauſe would admit of no 
further Deliberation. King James ſurpriz d at this bold Step, diſavow'd the 
Act, and would never ſo much as grace his Son-in-law with the Stile or Title 
of his new Dignity. But Sir Richard Weſton and Sir Edward Conway were 
ſent Ambaſſadors into Bohemia, to make up the Breach between the Emperor 
and the EleQor Palatine. And he was ſo very apprehenſive, leſt the Palatrne's 
Nearneſs to him might give Cauſe of Suſpicion to his Brother of Hain, that 
he commanded his Agent Cottington to give that King plenary Information of 


all Proceedings, and to let him underſtand that whatever the Palatine had 


done, was without his Countenance, Procurement or Allowance. 'The King 
of Spain, tho he condemn'd Doxcaſter's Proceedings, was at length ſatisfy d 
with King James Integrity, declaring, That it would gain the more Authority 
and Eſtimation, if he ſhould continue to diſclaim that which had been done ſo 


contrary to his Obinion. ＋ The 
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The Count Palatine was no ſooner ſetled in his new Kingdom, when the A. D. 

Emperor publiſh'd a Proſcription againſt him, wherein he proclaim'd him 
guilty of High-Treaſon, excluded him out of the publick Peace, and proſe- ,, 
© cuted him as the publick Enemy of the Empire, and a Contemner of his Im- Reg. 1 8- 
* perial Majeſty; likewiſe abſolving all his Subjects from their Oaths and Du- . 7. King of 
ties to him, and commanding all Perſons whatſoever to abandon him and his Ferry 14. 
© Adherents. All the Princes and Potentates in the Empire were alarm'd, and zmperer. 
began to make ready for War, joining to that Side whither their Intereſts or 
Inclinations led them. In Hain alſo they made all Preparations for the ſame 
War; only the King of Eng/and would take no Alarm, abhorring War in ge- 
neral, and diſliking the Palatine's Cauſe as a dangerous Precedent againſt Mo- 
narchy, being till fed with Hopes of compoſing all Differences by the Succeſs 
of the Spaniſh Treaty. For which Purpoſe Sir Walter Aſton was ſent Am- The Spanith 
baſſador into Spain, and Gondomar return d into England, to continue there, Pat. 
*till the long-debated Match ſhould. be concluded. The Articles of Religion for 
Securing Liberty of Conſcience tothe Infanta and her Family were reatly en- 
larg'd by the Commiſſioners, and allow'd by the King of England; but till 
without a Diſpenſation from Rome, all the Tranſactions were but Nullities. 
And for this Cauſe it was expected, that King James (ſhould propoſe ſuch Con- 
ditions for the Increaſe and Advantage of the Catholick Religion, that the Pope 
might deliberate whether they might any ways merit the Diſpenſation. To 
this Demand the King made Anſwer in his Letter tothe King of Main, That 
© he had done as much in Favour of the Catholicks as the ['imes would bear, 
and promis'd upon the Word of a King, That no Roman Prieſt, or other Ca- 
* tholick, ſhould henceforth be condemn'd upon any Capital Law : And tho' he 
could not at preſent reſcind the Laws, inflicting only pecuniary Mulcts, yet 
© he would ſo mitigate them, as to oblige his Catholick Subjects to him: And 
if the Marriage took effect, his Daughter-in-law ſhould find him ready to in- 
* dulge all Favours which ſhe ſhould requeſt for thoſe of her Religion. With 
this the Spaniſh Council acknowledg'd great Satistaction; and a Paper was 
drawn up accordingly by a Junto of Canoniſts, Lawyers, and Divines, to per- 
ſuade the Pope to perform his Part. | 

In the mean Time an Army of thirty thouſand Men was raiſing in Flanders, 
under the Command of the e Spinola; which gave King James an Oc- 
caſion to enquire after the Cauſe of ſuch great Preparations. Ihe Marqueſs 
gave Anſwer, That he receiv'd his Commuſſion ſeal d up, with a Command, 
not to open it till his Army was compleated, and brought to a Rendevouæ; but 
the King had ſufficient Proof to aſſure him, that his Army was defign'd for the 
Palatinate. Let after all, no more than one Regiment, under the Command Sir Horatio 
of Sir Horatio Yere, could be obtain d from him, tho two more were promis d. > ay nes 
When Spinola had his Rendevouz, where he muſter'd twenty fix thouſand Foot ” 
and four thouſand Horſe, he open'd his Commiſhon, which requir'd him to 
make War againſt all ſuch as ſhould be confederate with the Bohemian Rebels; 
all which he communicated to the Ambaſſador of Great Britain. At the ſame 
Time the Engliſb began their March, with as brave a Regiment as had appear'd 
in any Age, conſiſting moſt of Gentlemen, under a moſt worthy Commander, 
who was accompany'd with the Earls of Oxford and Eſſex, Perſons ennobled 
as well by their own Virtues, as by thoſe of their Progenitors. This handful 
of Men reach'd the Palatinate with ſome Difficulty, by the particular Aid and 
Conduct of Henry Prince of Naſſaw. But Spinola, having got the Start of the 
Engliſh, by reaſon of a far ſhorter March, had no ſooner arriv'd, but he took 
in ſeveral Towns, and greatly prevail'd over a diſpirited People: Let he cau- 
tiouſly declin d the Hazard of a Battel with the Proteſtant Confederates; nor 
was the Marqueſs of Ansbach, the Head of them, very forward to engage his 
Forces. And now the great Acceſs of Strength to the Emperor's Party, and 
this ſlender Aid from the King of Great Britain, to preſerve his 8 In- 
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extreamly diſhearten'd the German Princes, and at length difſolv'd the Confede- 
But with ſmall racy. After a ſhort Space, the Seaſon of the Year advancing, the Princes of 
Succeſs. the Union retir'd into their ſeveral Countries, and the Engliſb Regiment was 
diſpos'd into three principal Garriſons: Sir Horatio Vere commanded in Man- 
heim, Sir Gerard Herbert in Heidelberg, and Captain Burrows in Franken- 
dale; having only Power to preſerve themſelves in thoſe Walls, while the Ene- 
my rang'd the Country at their Pleaſure, 

As the new King of Bohemia ſuffer'd 'extreamly in his Hereditary Domini- 
ons, ſo at this Time he met with a more ſevere Fate in his own Kingdom, 
which ſoon put a Period to his ſhort Reign. The Imperial Forces gathering 
Strength under Bavaria, Bucquoy, and D. Balthazar, advanc'd towards Prague, 
with a Reſolution to fight King Frederick; upon which the Bohemians 
quitted their Garrifons, to make their Army the more compleat. So upon the 
cighth Day of November, being Sunday, both Armies met for the fatal Deci- 

The King of ſion of the grand Coutroverſic: The Bohemians ſtood upon the moſt advanta- 
1 gious Ground, between the Imperaliſts and the City of Prague; but the Enemy 
Prague. breaking through, diſpersd and ruin'd the whole Army, and effeQually pur- 

ſu'd their Victory. The King and Queen, ſurpriz d with this Defeat, among 
a wavering People, in a City not very defenſible, were conſtrain'd to fly the 
next Morning, with what Things they could carry with them. The Queen, 
being of the more gallant Spirit, bore it with molt Undauntedneſs; but the 
King ſufter'd doubly as he went, being condemn'd for keeping his Soldiers with- 
out Pay, having a vaſt Maſs of Mony by him, which he was forc'd to leave 
behind him, to augment the Spolis of his Enemies. Thus after one Year's Reign, 
King Frederick firſt loſt a deciding Battel, with all his "Treaſure, and ſhortly 

He loſe: all after all his kingdom of Bohemia, and not long after that, all his Hereditary 

bis Dominion. Lands and Dominions in Germany; being at length torc'd to abandon his Na- 
tive Country, all his Honours and Places, and with his Lady and Children re- 
tire into Holland for a Place of Refuge and Reſidence. 
The Misfortunes of this Family began now to rouſe King James, and to 
move him both to Pity and to Action: Wherefore a Council being call'd, an 
Order was made to proniote the Palarine's Reſtoration; and the King, to en- 
courage the Princes of the Union, and to keep them in Arms, ſent them thirty 
thouſand Pounds; yet withal refolv'd to treat for a Peace, and diſpatch'd 
Sir Edward Hillers to carry the Palatine's Submiſſion to the Emperor, upon 
The Spaniſh Conditions to be concerv'd according to Equity and Conveniency. On the 
Policy. other Side the Spaniards never more flatter d King James, than after the De- 
feat at Prague: | hey declar'd that he thould order all Things according to his 
Pleaſure, for the Palaine's Reſtoration, and be obey'd; that the Infanta's Por- 
tion was preparing, and that the Pope was oblig'd to grant the Diſpenſation, 
from whom they reſolv'd to take no Denial: All which was encourag'd by 
D1gby, Cottington, Arundel, Worceſter, and eſpecially by Buckingham and 
Gondomar; which laſt had gain'd the Acceſs of a Favourite, rather than a Fo- 
reign Ambaſlador; ſo that Sir Robert Naunton, for thowing a Dillike to him, 
notwithſtanding his known Worth, was remov'd from his Secretary's Place, 
and Conway put in his Room. 'T he King took great Delight in the Company 
and . of Condomar; a Perſon, as Nani obſerves, who with a 
ſtupendious Acuteneſs of Wit, ſo confounded pleaſant Things with ſerious, 

Godomar's that it was not eaſie to be diſcern'd when he rally'd, or when he {poke of Bu- 

Influence. fineſs. He knew how to inſinuate and transform himſelf to the King's own 
Way and Humour; was full of Conceits, Jeſts and witty Sayings, and would 
ſometimes ſpeak falſe Latine purpoſely to pleaſe the King, telling him, Thats 
his Majeſty ſpoke Latine like a Pedant, but himſelf like a Gentleman. By 
ſuch little pleafing Arts, and others of a more bountitul Nature with the Nobility 


and Ladies, he gain'd an extraordinary Influence, and ferv'd his own Maſter 
with great Advantage. 


The 
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The Favourite Earl was now made Margueſs of Buckingham, and to his Maſter- 
ſhip of the Horſe was added the Office of Lord High-Admiral of England; and 
continually lying inthe King's Boſom, every Man paid Tribute to his gracious 


Smiles. His Mother was made Counteſs of Buckingham, her eldeſt Son was made The Power of 
firſt a Knight, and afterwerds Viſcount of Purbeck, her other Son was created Earl Bechnshan 


of Angleſey; and now happy was that Perſon who could gain a Kinſwoman, 
it being the next Way to a rich Office, or a ſwelling Tirle. The King, who 
never much regarded Women, had now his Court till'd with young Ladies, 
Relations to the Marqueſs. Sir Henry Montague, Lord Chief-Juſtice, who was 
reported to have given twenty thouſand Pounds for the Office of Lord- Treaſurer, 
before the Year expir d, had it taken from him, and it was conferr'd upon Sir Li- 
onel Cranfield,who by being bred up inthe Cuſtom-Houle, and knowing the ſecret 
Arts of thoſe Offices, beſt knew how to ſupply by Projects, what was conſum'd 
by a riotous and prodigal Court. But the great Step to this Office, was Cran- 
field's marrying one of the Marqueſs's Kindred, which ſoon raisd him to be 
Earl of Middleſex; and the Lord Chief Juſtice Montag ue, in licu of his Mony, 
was made Preſident of the Council, Viſcount Mandevilie, Earl of Mancheſter, 
and after Worceſter's Deccaſe, Lord Privy-Seal. The Marqueſs of Bucking - 
ham, in Appearance made all theſe Removes and Advancements, but in Realuy 
moſt of the Affairs in Church and State were privately tranſacted by his Mo- 
ther, for moſt Addreſſes were firſt made to her, and ſo convey'd to be finiſh'd 
by her Son, who generally regarded his Pleaſure more than his Profit: Which 
caus'd Gondomar, among, his other pleaſant Storics, to write into Spain, That 
there was never more walk England's returning to Popery than now; for 
there were more Prayers and Offerings made here to the Mother, than to the 
Hon. 

The Marqueſs hiniſelf, as he was a Man of excellent Symetry and Graceful- 
neſs, ſo he affected Beauty where he found it; but being a general Lover, he 
treated all Women accordingly, only to gratiftie his own unlawful Ends, 
and then diſmiſt them for the more prevailing Charms of the next fair Lady. 
He defign'd to have practisd this Method upon the Earl of Rmutland's nel 
Daughter, who was to be Miſtreſs of all her Father's vaſt Fortunes : He ſpread 
his fine Nets for her, carry d her to his Lodgings in Hhitehall, kept her there 
for ſome Space, and then return'd her back to her Father. But the ſtout old 
Earl, fir d with Indignation, ſent him this threatning Meſlage, That he was too 
much of a Gentleman to ſuffer ſuch an Indiguity ; therefore if he did not im- 
mediately repair his Daughter's Honour by marrying her, his Greatneſs ſhould 


Mother. 


not protect him from his Juſtice. The Marqueſs, who perhaps made uſe of Buckingham 


this Stratagem to gain her Father's Conſent, the being the greateſt Match in 


marries the 
Earl of Rut- 


the Kingdom, had no Reaſon to ditlike the Propoſal, and therefore he ſoon land Dang“ 
ſalv'd up the Wound by conſummating the Marriage. This young Lady was 


bred up a Roman Catholick by her Mother, but was converted by Dr. Whzte 
to be a zealous Proteſtant ; which croſling the Inclinations of the old Counteſs 
of Buckingham, who was a tiery Romaniſt, the with the Help of her Jeſuits at 
length plac'd her on the firſt Foundation. | 

'The King himſelf being jealous of uncontroll'd Soveraignty, and impatient 
of his Peoples viewing the Myſteries of State, had fallen into a great Diſlike 
of Parliaments, aud for ſeveral Years had given way to Patents, Monopolies, 


A. D. 
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and ſuch diſtaſteful Projects: And probably many of his Miniſters, fearing an Reg. 19. 


Enquiry into their own Actions, ſuggeſted to him, That he had better furniſh _ 


himſelf by thoſe Ways, and the Match now in Treaty, than by Subſidies ac- 
company d with the Redreſs of Grievances. Nevertheleſs he now reſolv d to 
call a Parliament, conceiving it might prove of ſpecial wats For he 
found the Affections of the People much rais'd for the Recovery of the Palati- 
nate, which would naturally open their Purſes to the Supply of his Wants; 
then the Treaty of Spain might effect the Buſineſs, without the Expence and 


Gggg8g8s Troubles 
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Troubles of War, and the good Agreement between him and his People would 
uicken the Spaniard to conclude the Match. Accordingly a Parliament was 
Nad to meet on the thirtieth Day of January at Weſtminſter ; where the 
King made a long Speech, which may be ſeen at large in the Introduction to 
Nalſon's Collections ; in which he laid open his great and numerous Expences, 
and handſomly pleaded for ſuitable Supplies; he alfo declar'd his great Readineſs 
to recover the Palatinate, for which rather than fail he wonld engage his 
Crown, his Blood, and his Son's Blood, to effect it. At the ſame Time his 
Majeſty ſent the Lord Digby Ambaſlador to the Emperor to urge him to a 
fitive Anſwer, whether the Palatinate might be recover'd by Peace, before 
he proceeded to actual War; and now expectiug the Emperor's Anſwer, the Par- 
liament proceeded in their Work, receiving Petitions from ſeveral Perſons im- 
priſon'd and ruin'd by the horrid Extortions of voracious Patentees and Mono- 
lizers, who were active in promoting illegal Exactions, to which the King's 
eceſſities and 1i11-advis'd Counſellors had driven him. The chief Inſtruments 
of theſe Grievances were Sir Giles Mompeſſon, and Sir Francis Mitchel, The 
former had Fortune ſufficient to have maintain'd him fairly in the Country, 
but at Court he wanted this Novelty for his better Support ; to whom Mitehel 
was made a Co-Partner, a ſervile Suburb Juſtice of Peace, who living by the 
Failings of his Neighbouring Females, was brought ro Court and Knighted, 
and corroborated by theſe Letters Patents to oppreſs the needy Commoners. 
All which being canvas'd and laid open in Parliament, Mompeſſon made his E- 
oO 77 pu. ſcape, and Sir Francis Mitckel was cenſur d after this Manner: Firſt he was de- 
2 graded with all the debaſing Ceremonies that Juſtice could invent, and after 
that was made to ride through the City with his Face to the Horſe's Tail, with 

a Paper on his Breaſt and Back declaring his Crimes: This expos'd him to 

the Scorn and Contempt of the Rabble in his Paſſage ; but a large Fine and 

long Impriſonment ſecur'd him from further Miſchief. The pecuniary Puniſh- 

ment fell as heavily upon Mompeſſon, and upon other leſſer Confederates, which 

put an End to this Grievance. | | 

The Lord ha- Not long after the great Lord- Chancellor Bacon was brought to a Cenſure 
con Fall. fox the molt extravagant Weakneſſes that ever enter'd into the Heart of a wife 
Man : He was a true Emblem of human Frailty, being more than a Man in 
ſome Things, and leſs than a Woman in others. His Crimes were Bribery and 
Extortion, yet more thoſe of his Servants and Dependants than his own, all 
which were prov d and aggravated againſt him by ſo many Circumſtances, that he 
who in moſt things was thought a Man of the greateſt Parts in the Kingdom, and 
elevated above Pity, now fell miſcrably below it; and his eloquent Tongue 
that us'd to charm his Auditors with admirable Harangues, was now forc'd to 
deſcend to ſervile Supplications; for throwing himſelf and his Cauſe at his 
Judges Feet, before his Sentence was paſs d, he humbly begg'd the Lords in Par- 
« liament, That his penitent Submiſſion might be his Sentence, the Loſs of 
© the Great Seal his Puniſhment, and that their Lordſhips would recommend 
© him to his Majeſty's Grace and Pardon for all that was paſt. I hus his great 
and towering Spirit was brought low, and Humiliation might have rais'd him 
up again, it the Weight of his Mifdemeanors had not kept him down. He loſt 
both his Peerage and Scal, and the Beam was wavering whether he ſhould carr 
the Title of Viſcount St. A/bans to his Grave, which now was all he had; 
and to heighten his Miſery, many were cruſh'd in Pieces by his Pall, through the 
Debts he had contracted ; and tho he had n Penſion from the King, he wanted 
to his laſt; living obſcurely in his Lodgings at Grays- Iun, where the Remem— 
brance of former Plenty and Grandeur lay ſo heavy upon his ingenious and 
now melancholy 'Temper, that he pin d and conſum d away. He was ofa very 
grave and comely Preſencc; of a quick and high flying Wit, ftriving in ſome 
things rather to be admir'd than underſtood, and yet when he pleas'd to conde- 
ſcend no Man was more intelligible. In thort, he was of a moſt capacious Mind, 


++ | aud 
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and a great Maſter of all Kinds of Learning, and the World is ſo much oblig'd 

to his noble Diſcoveries in Nature, that his Name will be celebrated with Ho- 

nour to Perpetuity. Gondomar hearing of his Miſcarriages, and meeting him 
the Lent before his Cenſures, thought to pay him with his Haniſh Sarcaſins, 
ſaying, My Lord, I wiſh you a good FASTER; and you, my Lord, re- 
ply'd the Chancellor, 4 good PASSOVER : For he could neither indure his 
Engliſh Buffoonry, nor his Spaniſh Treaty, tho' he was too wiſe to oppoſe 
them publickly. He treaſur d up nothing either for himſelf or his Family, but 
his fatal Error was his Indulgence to his Servants z and his Decrees were al- 


ways made with ſo much Equity: that none were ever revers'd as unjuſt. He D. Williams 


was ſucceeded in his Place by Dr. Williams, Dean of Weſtminſter, who was 
firſt made Biſhop of Lincoln, and afterwards Arch-Bilhop of Zork. | 

In this Parliament, tho' no Laws and Statutes were paſs'd, yet many De- 
bates aroſe, relating to the King's Power and Prerogarive, and particularly in 
the Houſe of Lords, where the King had the ſtrongeſt Party; yet ſeveral of 
that Houſe ſtood up boldly for the publick Liberty, as the Earls of Oxford, . 
Southampton, Eſſex, and Warwick, the Lord Say and Sal, and the Lord 


Spencer. This laſt Lord ſpeakind ſomething in the Houſe of Actions of their Heats in both 
great Anceſtors, Arundel being diſpleas'd, ſaid, My Lord, when theſe things Houſer 


were doing, your Anceſtors were keeping Sheep, reflc&ing upon the numerous 
Flocks he lov'd : Spencer immediately reply'd, Ahn my Anceſtors were keep- 
ing Sheep, as you ſav, your Anceſtors were plotting Treaſon. This caus'd 
ſuch a Heat, that Arundel as the Aggreſſor was lent to the Tower, where 
after ſome Time, upon his Submiſſion to the Houſe, he was reſtor d. The 
Commons on the other Side were no leſs warm and impatient, highly diſreliſh- 
ing both the Treaties with the Emperor and the King of Hain; aud Gondomar 
had ſo rais'd the Peoples Fury, that he was revil'd and aſſaulted in the Streets 
of London. Upon which the King reſolv'd upon exemplary Juſtice; and bein 
inform'd that one Man was apprehended, who had us'd railing Speeches ER 
the Ambaſlador, it was his Majeſty's Pleaſure, that on the next Morning he 
ſhould be publickly and ſeverely whipt through London, beginning at Aldgate, 
and ſo along by the Place where the Affront was offerd in Fleerſtreer, 
to Temple-Bar, without any Manner of Favour, This terrible Puniſhment 
more enrag'd the People againſt Gondomar, who by means of his Power with 
the King, had tranſported Ordnance and other Warlick Proviſions, to furnith 
the Spaniſh Arſenals; and it was believ'd that he privately procur'd the ſending 
of Sir Robert Manſel into the Mediterranean Sea, againſt the Pirates of Algier, 
The Merchants of England, by them much infeſted, were allo induc'd to move 
for this Expedition, in which the Engliſb Fleet perform'd gallant Exploits, 
and bravely fir'd the Pirates Ships within their Harbours. Nevertheleſs by 
this the Engliſh Strength was diverted, the Treaſure exhauſted, and the Spaniſþ 
Fleets and Merchants ſecur'd from thoſe Robbers, and Spain left at Liberty to 
aſſiſt in ſubduing the Palatinate. | 

The Parliament having fate about four Months, the King was defirous to give 
them a; Time of Receſs; therefore on the fourth of June, a Metilage was ſent 
to the Houſe, © That his Majeſty, by the Advice of his Privy-Council, thought 
« fit to Adjourn the Parliament, leſt the Seaſon of the Year, by the continual 
« Concourſe of People, ſhould cauſe Infection: Which Adjournment, keeping 
the Parliament ſtill in Being, was thought better than a Prorogation. The 
Commons were extreamly {orry at their Diſappointment, having but juſt be- 
fore made ſo hearty a Declaration to aſſiſt his Majeſty in the Affair of the Pa- 
latinate. A Committee of both Houſes attending his Majeſty, he declar'd to 
them, That he took it very ill, That the Commons ſhould diſpute his Reaſons 
of Adjournment, all Power being in him alone, to call, ew prorogue, 
and diſſolve Parliament. The Adjournment was appointe 


till November ie Parks. 


following, with a Declaration, That in the mean Time he would by his own 1 "ogy 
Geg888 2 Autho. 7 us: 
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Authority redreſs Grievances. Moreover he 1fſu'd out a Second Proclamation 
againſt licentious Speeches and Diſcourſes. concerning Affairs of State: For 
notwithſtanding the Strictneſs of the King's former Commands, the Peoples 
inordinate Liberty of irreverend Language daily increas d. Wherefore the 
King now threaten'd Severity, as well againſt the Concealers of ſuch Diſcour- 
ſes, as againſt the Laviſhneſs of audacious Tongues and Pens. The King 
grew more and more uncaſie, being continually ſollicited both from Hain and 
; Pulls to enlarge his Favours to the Popiſh Recuſants; for Reports were then 
brought to Rome that all the Catholicks in his Dominions were cruclly treated. 
And beſides this, a Rumour was there ſpread, That King James in a Speech 
in Parliament had declar'd, That notwithſtanding the Spaniſh Match, the En- 
gliſh Catholricks ſhould not in the leaſt Point be in a better Condition, when he 
had only ſaid, That if any of that Party grew inſolent, let his People count 
him unworthy to reign, if he gave not extraordinary Puniſhment, 'Thus was 
the King unhappily embarraſs'd and intangled in the Ways he had choſen; for 


it was not poflible for him at once to pleaſe his People, and to ſatisfie his Fo- 
relgn Intereſts. 


At the Beginning of the Winter, the Lord Digby return d from ſolliciting 
the Emperor, and the Duke of Bavaria, to the Reſtoration of the Palatinate, 
The Second hefe he had met with no reaſonable Succeſs. And on the twentieth of Vo- 
of the Parlis vember, when the Parliament met a Second Time, the King commanded him 
mnt. to pive an Account of his Journey to the Houſe of Commons, and to repreſent 
how neceſſary it was for the King to obtain that by War, which he could not 
procure by a Peace. But tho' the King by his Miniſters encourag'd the Parli- 
ament to a War, yet they found him more inclinable to Peace, both in re- 
gard of Gondomar's Power with him, his Indulgence to Roman Catholicks, 
and his Fondneis of the Haniſb Match, which he hop'd might heal all Breaches ; 
tho? it was pofitively diſliłk d and diſapprov'd by all England, belides Ramaniſts 
and thoſe of the Haniſb Faction. Therefore the Houſe of Commons, before 
they granted Sublidies, reſolv'd to try the King's Spirit by a ſolemn Petition 
The Commons 1 Remonſtrance, in which they laid open to his Majeſty the ſeveral great 
remenſtrate. and increaſing Dangers ariſing from the Romiſh Religion in general, the Power 
of Papiſts in particular, and the great Oppreſſions of the Proteſtants in Foreign 
Parts; repreſenting at the ſame 'L'une proper Remedies for theſe great Calami- 
ties, too long to mention in this Place. The Commons were more appehen- 
five of the Danger of their Religion, not only from the terrible Wounds lately 
given by the Houſe of Auſtria, but allo from the Severities the Proteſtants met 
with in France, from Leuis the Thirteenth, who at this Time belieg'd them 
in Montaubon and Rochelle, and other Places, againſt all the Arguments and 
Mediations of King Zames's Ambaſlador. When the Remonſtrance was brought 
to Perfection, the King had a Copy of it before the Houſe had time to fend 
their Members with it; in which ſomething ſo highly diſplcas d him, that he 
wrote the following Letter from Newmarket to Sir Thomas Richardſon, Spea- 
-—— +.” ker of the Houſe of Commons. e have heard by divers Reports, to our © 
Speaker. great Grief, that ſome fiery and popular Spirits in the Houſe of Commons, 
have publickly argu'd and debated Matters far above their Reach and Capaci- 
ties, tending highly to our Diſhonour, and Breach of the Royal Prerogative. 
Theſe are therefore to command Jon, in our Name to make known to the Houſe, 
that none therein ſhall preſume henceforth to meddle with any Thing concern- 
ing our Government, or deep Matters of State, nor with our Jon's Match with 
the Daughter of Spain, nor to touch the Honour of that King, or any other 
our Friends or Confederates. And if they have already touch'd any of thoſe 
Paint, which ue have here forbidden, ina Petition of theirs, which is to 
be ſent unto us, it is our Pleaſure that Tou tell them, That except they. Re- 
form it before it comes to our Hands, we will not deign the hearing of it. 


When 


as. 
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When the Houſe had duly conſider'd the Reaſons they had to draw up their 
Remonſtrance, which at that Time were very cogent an prevailing with them, 
they ſent the ſaid Remonſtrance, together with a new Petition to the King, in 
which they declar'd, That the Honour and Safety of the King and his Poſte- 7% Part 
© rity, the Welfare of Religion and State of the Kingdom, arc at no Time un- 3 
* fit for a Parliamentary Conſideration; not that they took upon themſelves, 

* but as Loyal Subjects, to demonſtrate ſuch Things to his Majeſty, which 

_ © they were not aſſur d could otherwiſe come ſo fully and clearly to his Know- 
© ledge. And whereas his Majeſty feem'd to reſtrain them from intermedling 
© with. the Matters of Government, that have their Motion in the Courts of 
« Juſtice, and ſeem'd to abridge them of the ancient Liberty of Parliaments, 
© Freedom of Speech, they were now forc'd to pray his Majeſty to allow it, 
* and to take away the Doubts and Scruples, which his Letter to the Speaker 
* had brought upon them. After this the Houſe were much diſcourag'd to pro- 
cced to Buſineſs, while there was ſo great a Difference between the King and 
them; for the King thought their Actions an Incroachment upon his Preroga- 
tive, and they thought the King's Expreſſions an Infringement of their Liberty; 
theretore they relolv'd to give over all Buſineſs, till they had an Anſwer to 
their Petitions. The King hearing of this, was exceedingly vex'd and uneaſie, 
and very roughly entertain'd the twelve Members that were ſent to him; ſome 
ſay he call'd tor twelve Chairs for them, ſay ing, Here are twelve Kings come 
to me. After he had conſider d their Deſires and Requeſts in their laſt Petition, 
he return'd them a long Anſwer in Writing, mixd with foie ſevere Expreſli- 
ons, in which he faid, That their firſt Petition was unworthy of Anſwer, 
that their giving Advice about his Sows Match, and urging him e a War, The ings Re- 
was Intrenching upon his Prerogatrvue, inſinuating that the Fir concerning inder. 
his Son was High-Treaſon. In the latter End he tells them, That he won- 
ders they ſhould make ſo unjuſt a Comment upon the Words in his Letter to the 
Speaker, as if he meant to reſtrain them from their ancient Privileges and Li- 
berties in Parliament: For tho' he cannot allow the Stile, calling it their an- 
cient and undoubted Right and Inheritance, but rather have wiſh'd they had 
ſaid, That their Privileges were derived from the Grace and Perniif[ion of his 
Anceſtors and himſelf, ſince moſt of them grew from Precedents, rather ſhows- 
ing a Tolleration than an Inheritance, yet he gave them his Royal Aſſurance, 
that as long as they contiuu d within the Limits of their Duty, he would be 
as careful to maintain their Liberties and Privileges, as ever any of his Pre- 
deceſſors did, nay, as he was to preſerve his own Royal Prerogative. 

But before this Heat aroſe in the Houſe of Commons, the Lords began to 
conſider how cheap they were made by the Multitude of I and Scotch Earls 
and Viſcounts the King had created, not the Natives of thoſe Kingdoms, but 
private Engliſh Gentlemen, who had purchas'd and aſſun'd thoſe Titles, 
to get above the Eugliſb Barony, contrary to the Laws and Cuſtoms of the 
Land. Therefore a Petition to the King was drawn up and fign'd by thirty The Pein of 
three Lords, praying that the Privilege of their Birth-Rights might be preſerv d, % ord. 
and a Stop put to this growing Miſchief. The King was extreamly uneaſie at 
this Petition, not knowing what Conteſts the Endeavours for Place and Prece- 
dency might produce: And being fully prepar'd, he ſent for the Petitioners ſe- 
parately, and privately expoſtulared the Buſineſs with them one by one, begin- 
ning roughly with ſome of them; yet ſtill he clos'd with them at laſt, as tho 
his Anger was rais'd to make them humble, and reconcile themſelves to him, 
that he might the better reconcile himſelf to them. And to the Earl of Ee 
he threw out this Expreſſion, I fear thee not Eſſex, if thou wert as well belaw'd 
as thy Father, and hadjt forty thouſand Men at thy Heels: Which Words 
were utter'd with ſuch a Force, as if he had chid himſelf for letting him eſcape 
from him. And tho' this Petition did not derogate from the Dignity of thoſe 
Creations paſt, yet the King willingly reſtrain'd himſelf for the Time to _ 

ut 
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The Commons 
Proteſiation. 


But the Houſe of Commons proceeded to bolder Attempts; and judging the 
King's Letters ſo many Impediments to their Privileges, and for all the King's 

Promiſes the Proteſtant Religion was unſecure, if the Spaniſh Match ſucceeded, 
they reſolv'd, whatever might be the Conſequence, to leave ſome Prints and 

Footſteps of their Parliamentary Rights and Privileges to their Poſterities, as 

their Anceſtors had done to them; and therefore on the nineteenth of Decem- 

ber, they regiſter'd the following Proteſtation in their Journal Book, after they 

had given two entire Subſidies. That the Liberties, Franchiſes, Privileges 

and Furiſdittions of Parliaments, are the ancient and undoubted Birth- Right 
and Inheritance of the Subjetts of England; and that the arduous and urgent 
Affairs concerning the King, State and Defence of the Realm, and of the 
Church of England, and the Maintenance and making Laws, and Reareſs of 
Miſchiefs and Grievances, which daily happen within this Realm, are pro- 
per àubjects, and Matter of Council and Debate in Parliament. That in 
handling and proceeding in ſuch Buſineſs, every Member of Parliament hath, 
and of Right ought to have Freedom of Speech, to propound, treat, reaſon, and 
bring ihe ſame to Concluſions. That the Commons in Parliament have like- 
wiſe Liberty and Freedom to treat of theſe Matters, in ſuch Order as in their 


Fudge ments ſhall ſeem fitteſt. That every Member of the ſaid Houſe hath like 


| Freedom; from all Impeachment, Impriſonment and Moleſtation, other than 


The King op- 


poſes it. 


The Parlia- 
ment difſoly'd. 


by Cenſure of the Houſe it ſelf, for, or concerning any Speaking, Reaſoning, 
or Declaring of any Matter or Matters, touching the Parliament, or Parli- 
ament Buſineſs. And that if any of the ſaid Members be complain'd of, or 
queſtion'd fur any Thing done or ſaid in Tarliament, the ſame is to be ſhew'd 
to the King, by the Advice and Aſſent of all the Commons aſſembled in Par- 
lament, before the King give credit to any private Information. 

The King was again alarm'd by thisProteſtation, and he who naturally loy'd 
Peace both at home and abroad, had a War rais'd within his own Breaſt : For 
if he ſhould be ſilent or connive at this Proteſtation, it would remain as 
a ſtrong Bulwark for the People to Poſterity. Therefore neglecting his Plea- 
ſures and Health in the Country, he came haſtily up to London, and upon the 
thirticth of December, in a full Aſſembly of the Council, and-in the Preſence 
of the Judges, he declar'd the {aid Proteſtation void, invalid, and of none Effect, 
and with his Hand took the ſaid Proteſtation out of the Journal Book of the 
Clerk of the Houſe of Commons, and commanded an Act of Council to be 
made thereupon, and this Act to be cnter'd in the Regiſter of the Council-Cau- 
ſes. And to put a Stop to all Complaints, as he conceiv'd, on the ſixth of Ja- 
nuary he by a Proclamation diſlolv'd the Parliament, after it had continu'd al- 
moſt a Year, without paſſing one Act beſides the Subſidies, of which the 
Commons gave two and the Clergy three. The Proclamation ſer forth, That 
© the Meeting, Continuing, and Diſſolving of Parliaments does ſo peculiarly 
belong to the King, that he needs not give any Account thereof to any other; 
« yet he thought fit to declare, That in the Diflolution of this Parliament he had 
© the Advice and uniform Conſent of his whole Council; and that ſome parti- 
«© cular Members took inordinate Liberty, not only to treat of his High Prero- 
« oatives, and Matters not fit to be argu'd in Parliament, but alſo to ſpeak di- 
reſpectfully of Foreign Princes: "That they ſpent their Time in diſputing Pri- 
« vileges, and diſcanting upon the Words and Syllables of his Letters and Meſſa- 
ges; and that theſe ill temper d Spirits ſow'd Tares among the Corn, and by 
« their Carriage have impos d 11 him a Neceſlity of diſcontinuing the preſent 
Parliament. And laſtly he declar d, That tho the Parliament was broken 


* off, yet he intended to govern well; and ſhould be glad to lay hold on the firſt 
« Occaſion to call another. | | 
This unexpected Diſſolution and Proclamation gave Occaſion to ſeveral ſawcy 
Tongues to ſlander their Soveraign and his Government; eſpecially when they 
found that ſeveral eminent Members of the Houſe of Commons, as Sir Edward 


Cook, 
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Cook, Sir Robert Philips, Mr. Selden, Mr. Pym, Mr. Mallery, and others 
were committed to the Tower and other Perſons. They ſaid that Great Bri- Cenſares upon 
rain was now grown leſs than Little England, which had loſt its Strength by © 
Changing of Sexes; and the ſcandalous Story of David Rizio, written b 
the King's Tutor Buchanan, had dy'd in every Engliſh Man's Opinion, if it 
had not been reviv'd by theſe Controverſies with the Parliament. And as 
Troubles bred Diſturbances at home, ſo they caus'd no leſs Diſhonour abroad, 
for they now deſpis'd the King's Power, as much as they formerly did his Cou- 
rage; and in the King of Hains own Towns, in their publick Comedies, they 
reſented Meſſengers bringing News in haſte, "That the Pa/atrnate would ſhortly 
bs repleniſh'd with a moſt formidable Army; For the King of Denmark would 
furnh them with a hundred thouſand PickePd Herrings, the Hollanders with 
as many Butter-Boxes, and England with as many Ambaſſadors. In one 
Place they picturd King James with a Scabbard without a Sword, and in 
another with a Sword that none could draw out, tho ſeveral were pulling at its 
and at Bruſſels they painted him with his Pockets hanging out, and no Mony in 
them, or his Purſe. And what was highly pitiable, as well as vilely diſhonourable, 
at Antwerp they pictur d the unfortunate Queen of Bohemza like a poor Iriſh 
Mantler, with her Hair diſhevel'd, and her Child on her Back, with the Kin 
her Father carrying the Cradel after her. And cvery one of theſe Pictures had 
ſeveral Motto's, expreſſing the Fruitſulneſs of their Malice; ſuch Deritions 
and Reflections were put upon the King, and in him upon the whole Nation. 
But Spanhemius nore ſeriouſly and ſolemnly ſums up the Ills that attended the 
Conduct of King James, and his Son- in- law in Germany, hat thereby the 
© Protcſtant Religion was entirely rooted out of Bohemia, the Electoral Dig- 
© nity transferr'd from the Palatine Family, the Palatinate it ſelf loſt, the 
Liberty of Germany overthrown, and the Famous Library of Heidelberg 
« remov'd to Rome, to the irreparable Prejudice of Learning. So that Condo- | 
mar ſcem'd to have ſome Reaſon to ſay in one of his Letters to the Duke of 
Lerma, That he had lull'd King James ſo faſt aſleep, that he hop d neither the 
Cries of his Daughter nor her Children, nor the repeated Solicitations of his 
Parliament aud Subjetts on their Behalf, ſhould be able to awaken him. 


q 
| 
f 


— IX. King James having freed himſelf from the Complainings of a trouble- A. D. 
e ſome Parliament, ſtill retain'd his main Deſigns and Reſolutions of compleat- 3 
Luca ing the Marriage of his Son with the Infant a of Spain; where King Philip 10 
the Third being lately dead, was ſucceeded by Philip the Fourth. In order to Reg. 20. 

effect this long and dilatory Affair, he ſent the Lord Dig his Ambaſſador es ve 

Extraordinary into Spain; who landed at St. Andero, a poor Maritime Town W 

in Biſtay, where the People uſually went bare- foot. In that mean Place his 

Lordſhip had the Patience to ſtay a Fortnight in Expectation of the Spaniſh 

Court Civilities; but in Reality was ſo flighted by tedious and impertinent De- 

lays, and at Jaſt by baſe and ſordid Accommodations, that it was admir'd how 

he could bear it, and that the Spanzards were not aſham'd to offer it to an Am- 

baſſador. It was thought the more ſtrange, ſince King James had now treated 

the Roman Catholicks at home with ſo much Indulgence, that Gondomar 

boaſted he had releas'd four thouſand Recuſants by his own Mediation; either 

to make his Service more acceptable to his Maſter, or to Jet him fee how wil- 

ling King Fames was to advance that Match which had never been really de- 

ſignd in Spain. Then to expedite the Diſpenſation at Rome, he wrote to 

ſome of the moſt active Cardinals there, and receiv'd Anſwers from them, by 

Gage, his Agent, full of promiſing Hopes. And that he _—_ give ſome pub- | 

lick Teſtimony of his Indulgence, he commanded Biſhop W/{;2ms, then Lord- | 


Keeper, to pals Writs under the great Seal, to require the Judges of every Cir- 
cuit to enlarge all ſuch Papiſts as were impriſon d for Reculancy, which was 
accordingly obſerv d and perform'd, This Biſhop, as was formerly hinted, ſue- 

| ceeded 
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The Character Ceeded the famous Lord Bacon; and for ſome Time continu'd in Favour with 


of Bi Wil- 
has? 


Arch-Biſhop 
Abbot's N 


fortune. 


the Marqueſs of Buckingham, and the Counteſs his Mother, whoſe Creature 
he was, and who, as it was believ'd, could mold and form him into any Shape 
to ſerve their Purpoſes; but afterwards growing high and ſtiff, they laid him 
aſide. He was of a comely and ſtately Preſence, which being animated with a 
great Spirit, made him appear very proud to vulgar Eyes; tho really as he was 
a Man of extraordinary | a aiming at great Things, ſo he was of a bounti- 
ful Mind to all Men in Want, and a noble Patron to ſupport where Merit 
wanted a Supply. This was ſhown in his Treatment of Monſieur de Moulin, 
a famous Miniſter of France, driven by Perſecution into England; which be- 
ing told the Biſhop, he order d Doctor Hacker his Chaplain to make him a Vi- 
ſit from him, and likewiſe to carry him ſome Mony, not naming any Sum, 
N y to ſound the Generoſity of his Chaplain. Doctor Hacket finding the 

iſhop to mention no certain Sum ſaid, He could give him no leſs than twenty 
Pounds, Upon which his Lordſhip ſuddenly anſwer'd, Ig rwenty Pounds a 
fit Preſent from meto a Man of his Parts and Merits ? Take a hundred Pounds, 
and preſent it from me, telling him he ſhall not want, and 1 will come ſhortly and 
viſit him my ſelf. Which he afterwards perform'd, and made good his Promiſe, 
in ſupplying him during his Abode in England. 

About this Time, the Reverend Prelate, Doctor Abbot Arch-Biſhop of Can- 
terbury, began to fall into Diſgrace at Court, his Enemies taking Advantage of 
a late ſad Misfortune; for ſhooting at a Deer with a Croſs-Bow in Bramzil 
Park, the Arrow glancing caſually kill'd the Keeper. This unfortunate Acci- 
dent was ſuch a ſenſible Affliction to this pious Man, that he retir'd to an Alms- 
Houſe of his own Building at Gwi/ford in Surrey, there to mortifie himſelf 
from the Enjoyment of worldly Pleaſures. Some were of Opinion that it 
diſabled him from exerciſing his Epiſcopal Function; but the King granting 
a Commiſſion to enquire into the Fact, he found Friends that reſtor d him 
from his Alms-Houſe to his Palace, and he conferr'd a comfortable Subſiſtance 
upon the Widow and Children of this unhappily flain Man. But however, 
having diſguſted the King by diſapproving the Spaniſs Match, he never could 
recover any great Authority; and a Plant was now growing up that over- 
ſpread him while he liv'd, and after his Deceaſe obtain'd the 4 7 And 


this was the famous Dr. Milliam Laud, a Perſon of extraordinary Spirit and 


The Riſe of Zcal, who was now made Biſhop of St. Davids, by the Intereſt of the Mar- 
Biſbep Lad. 3 


queſs of Buckingham and the Lord-Keeper Williams. This great and fiery 
Man, at Oxford had ſhown himſelf a mortal Oppoſer of the Puritans, of whom 
Abbot was thought to be a Favourer, and was there charg'd not only with 
Atrminianiſm, but with holding ſeveral of the Romiſh Tenets. But for the 
ſcandalous Manner of his Riſe, related by Coke, and pretendedly atteſted, 
it is ſo contrary to probability, that it can deſerve no Place in Hiſtory. The 
King had been diſoblig'd at ſome Actions of his, therefore Buckingham his 
great Friend reſolv'd to make uſe of Milliams to raiſe him into the Bithoprick 
and Williams knowing the Diſpoſal of the Seal was at the other's Pleaſure, 
found himſelf oblig'd to become Laud's Advocate to the King. But his Ma- 
jeſty was at firſt utterly averſe, for ſeveral Reaſons ; but the Keeper earneſtly 
perſiſting, the King at laſt ſaid, 1s there no Hold, but you will carry it! Then 
take him to you; but on my Soul, you will repent it: And ſo departed in a 
great Paſſion, with other fierce and ominous Words, publickly diſcours d in 
Court; after this Arminianiſm daily increas d, and Puritaniſm was more ſtrictly 
watch'd ; but io reſtrain the licentious Tongues among either Party, the King 
iſſu d out a Letter to the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, with ſeveral good Arti- 
cles and Dire&ions to all Preachers whatſoever, as may be ſeen at large in 
Wilſon and Ruſbwort h. ; | 

As the King now labour'd to ſettle things at home, and keep his People in 
Obedience, ſo he was as active abroad to preſerve his own Reputation: For he 
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ſtill concluded that he ſhould ſalve all Miſcarriages by the intended Match 
with Hain, and that his People might ſee he could diſcern further into deep 
Matters of State than they, and ſo make the Error theirs. Therefore he in- 
duſtriouſly urg'd it by his Agents and Ambaſſadors, and all Indulgences to Re- 
cuſants were admitted to ſmooth and ſoften their Addreſſes. The Lord Vaux, 
Roman Catholick, had liberty ro tranſport four thouſand Engliſh, to rein- 
ore the King of Spain's Armies, both againſt King James's Confederates of 
Holland, where his baniſh'd Children had Refuge, and againſt their Country 
it ſelf the Palatinate, which he had ſo much endeavour'd to preſerve. The 
Articles of Marriage had taken up much Time in Debate, between the Com- 
miſſioners of the two Kings, before they could be brought to any Form; and 
thoſe concerning Religion had many various Shapes and Turns, till they were 
dreſs'd to their Satisfaction; and when they were form'd and faſhion'd by them, 
the Pope ſtript them, and new modell'd them as he pleas'd. So that the ſending 
and reſending between Hain and Rome, and Rome and Spain, waſted much 
Time, and might have ſerv'd for a. Colour to draw the Treaty zu Infinitum. 
Wherefore King James wrote ſeveral Letters to the Lord Dig, whom he 
made Earl of Briſtol; and he was commanded to declare plainly to the King of 
Spain, * How far the King his Maſter had condeſcended in Matters of Religi- 
© on, which was more than was capitulated in the late King of Spain's Reign; 
* and if that would give Content, to proceed to a Concluſion of the Marriage, 
«© without further Delay; if otherwiſe, that then without more Loſs of Time, 
© the King his Maſter may diſpoſe of his Son, and the King of Hain of the 
Infanta, as tley pleas d. But the Spantard (till continu'd in his former Pace, 
and would not be ſpurr'd forwards; and the Earl of Briſtol ſtill aflur'd his Ma- 
ſter, That the King of Spain, tho' flow in his Proceedings, was real in his 


The King's En+ 
dea vours for 

the Spaniſh 

Match. 


Intentions. And tho the Articles were fully drawn up in form, and agreed The Spaniards 
on both Sides, yet it is plain fromthe King of HHain's Letter to Olivares this fer Deal 


Year, that the Spaniard never deſign'd the Match at all, in which he poſitive- 1 


ly tells him, © That his Father had the ſame Deſign, as well as himſelf, and 
© ſo declar'd upon his Death-Bed ; therefore he would have him break it off as 
« ſoon as conveniently he could. Thus was King Fames's Plain-heartedneſs 
deluded, his Honour blemiſh'd, his Love among his Subjects diminiſh'd, his 
Childrens Patrimony deſtroy'd, and he himſelf left without any Satisfaction. 
This ſtrange and unreaſonable Management in the Court of Spain gave Riſe 
and Occaſion to a very peculiar if not comantick Project form'd by the Mar- 
queſs of Buckingham, who envy'd the Earl of Briſtol for having the ſole Ma- 
nagement of ſo great an Affair. Therefore he took an Opportunity to inſinuate 


Me. 


A. D. 
1623. 
Reg. 21. 


to Prince Charles the common Misfortune of Men of his Rank, That in fo Puckingham's 
1 ; : . . ſtrange Proje#. 
© nice a Part of their worldly Happineſs, as depended upon their Marriage, 


© they had ſo ſmall a Sharc, uſually depending upon the uncertain Credit of 
* others, for the Nature, Humour and Beauty of the Ladies they were to marry. 
© Next, how brave and gallant it would appear for his Highneſs to make a 
Journey into Spain, and bring home his Lady; that it would put an End to 
© all thoſe flow Formalities, which might ſtill retard the Izfanta's Voyage for 
« ſeveral Months; all which would be immediately remov'd by his engaging 
Appearance: That it would be ſuch a ſingular Obligation to the Infanta, as 
* ſhe could never ſufficiently eſteem or requite, as being a Reſpect rarely paid by 
* any other Prince, upon the like occaſion : That in the great Affair concern- 
ing the Palatinate, it was very probable the King of Hain might readily 
* pratifie his perſonal Interpoſition, which in a Treaty with an Ambaſſador 
© might be protracted, or attended with the ſtarting of new Difficulties : How- 
© ever, the Mediation could not but be frankly undertaken by the Infanta her 
© ſelf, who would ambitiouſly make it part of her great Debt to the Prince, 
© that he might by her Influcuce preſent to his Majeſty the Peace and Reſti- 
© tution of his Family; which could not be effected by any other human Means. 
Hhhhhh Theſe 
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Theſe Diſcourſes made ſo deep an Impreſſion upon the Mind and Spirit of the 


Prince, who was naturally inclin'd to Adventures, that he was tranſported with 


The King Ac- 


the Thought of it, and impatiently ſollicitous to compaſs the Deſign. The 
moſt apparent Difficulty was how they ſhould procure the King's Conſent, who 
they knew to be very quick-ſighted in diſcerning Difficulties, and raifing Ob- 
jectione, but very flow in maſtering and unravelling them; who, not knowing 
haw to ſtruggle with deſperate Cantingencies, abhorr'd to be involv'd and in- 
targled with them. This was therefore firſt to be attempted by the Prince 
himſelf, and to communicate it to the King as his humble Suit, with this Cir- 
cumſtance, that ſince all his Actions depended intirely upon his Majeſty's own 
Approbation, he would vouchſafe to promiſe Not to communicate the thing 
ropos'd, before he had firſt taken his own Reſolution: And that this Condition 
Mould be firſt obtain d, before the ſubſtantial Part ſhould be diſcover'd.; and 
ſo this Approach being firſt made, the Succeſs and Proſecution was to be left to 
the Credit and Dexterity of the Marqueſs. | . 


All things being thus concerted, the two Adventurers ſoon found a proper 


1k »5 Opportunity to make their Approaches. His Majeſty chearfully conſenting to 


The King con- 
fents to the 
Prince's Four- 
ney. 


the main Condition of Secrecy, the Prince upon his Knees declar'd his impor- 
tupate Suit and Requeſt, while the Marqueſs ſtood by, and enlarg'd upon the 
infinite Obligations his Majeſty would accumulate upon the Prince, by his 
1 to the tender Paſſion with which his Highneſs was tranſported; which 

civg reſus d, would make a deep Impreſſion upon his Spirits, and be accounted 
as the greateſt Misfortune that could befal him in this World. The Prince ta- 
king Opportunity from the good Temper of his Father, inſiſted upon two 
Points, That his Preſence in Spain would immediately conclude the Marriage, 
and likewiſe determine the Reftitution, of the Palatinate to his Brother and 
Siſter; both which the King paſhonately deſir d. Theſe Diſcourſes, urg'd with 
the utmoſt Artitice and Addreſs, ſo prevail'd upon the King, that with leſs He- 
ſitation than was uſual, and much leſs than was agreeable to his Wiſdom and 
Character, he gave his Approbation and Conſent that the Prince ſhould make 
the Journey he ſo carneſtly deſir d. They therefore, to prevent any new Mea- 
ſures which a ſolemn Preparation for fo raſh an Undertaking might gradually 
occaſion, as ſoon as they had gain d the King's Promiſe upon the main, repre- 
ſented, © That the Security of ſuch a Defign depended on Expedition; that were 
© they to ſtay either for the equipping a Fleet fit to attend the Prince of Wales, 
* or 'till a Paſs might be obtain'd trom France, the principal Ends of their Jour- 
* ney would by Delays be diſappointed : That therefore, ſince the Deſign had 
© hitherto been a Secret to all but themſelves, they might with the Attendance 
* of only two Servants, get through France, before they could be miſs'd at 
* Whitehall : Which indeed was very probable, and ſo the more readily con- 
ſented to by the King ; the Time of their Departure, the Servants that were to 
attend them, and whatever elſe ſhould be thought neceſſary, being deferr'd till 
a ſecond Conſultation on the next Day. 

But when the timorous King in his Retirement came ſeriouſly to revolve 
what had been ſo looſely conſulted, as he had a wonderful Sagacity in ſuch Re- 
flections, a thouſand Dangers and Difficulties occurr'd to his diſtracted Thoughts; 
ſuggeſted as well by the violent Affection of a Father to his ouly Son, as the 
Influence he thought it might have on his People, too much inglin'd to mur- 
mur, and complain of the leaſt Inadvertency; together with the Reputation he 


ſhould forfeit among all Foreign Princes, it he ſo much departed from his Dig- 


He refents. 


nity, as to expoſe the immediate Heir of three Kingdoms to all the Jealouſies 

and Dangers that might ariſe from that fathomleſs Abyſs, Reaſon of State. 

Theſe Reflexions were ſo terrible to him, that they robb'd him of all Peace and 

Reſt ; ſo that when the Prince and Marqueſs came to him about the Diſpatch, 

he fell into a violent Paſſion with Tears, and told them, That he was undone, 

and that it would break his Heart, if they purſu d their Reſolution. Then be 
X | recount 
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recounted to them all the numerous Difficulties avd Miſchicfs that had occurr'd 
to himſelf in his Retirement; particulacly obſerving to the Marqueſs, who was 
already unpopular to the higheſt Degree, how unevitable his Ruin mult be; 
concluding, with that Diſorder and Paſſion with which he began, and with 
Sighs and Tears conjur'd them, That they would no longer urge him to 
* conſent to a thing ſo contrary to his Reaſon and Underſtanding, the Perfor- 
mance of wkich would prove his Death. The Prince and the Marqueſs took no 
Pains to anſwer any of his Majeſty's Reaſons : His Highneſs only reminded him 
ofthe Promiſe he had made the Day before, hich if he ſhould violate, it would 
make him never think of Marriage more. But the Marqueſs, who better knew 
what Arguments would prevail, treated him more rudely, and with all the In- 
ſolence of a Favourite told him, His Breach of a Promiſe ſo ſolemnly made, Buckingkam 
would ruin his Credit with all Mankind; that ſome Raſcal had furniſy'd 9 
him with his pitiful Reaſons; and that it would be ſuch a Diſobligation to 
the Prince, whoſe Heart was fix'd upon the Fourney after his Majeſty's Ap- 
probation, that he could never forget it, nor forgive any Man who had been 
the Occaſion of it. So that at length the Prince by his humble and importu- 
nate Entreaties, and Buckingham by his rougher Dialect, prevail'd ſo far, that 
the Debate upon the Journey was reſum'd, in which it was agreed, That they 
ſhould take their leaves of the King in two Days, his Highneſs pretending to 
hunt at Theobalds, and the Marqueſs to take Phyſick at CHelſey. 
They next proceeded to the manner of Attendance, and told the King, That 
being to have no more than two in their Company, they had tix'd upon 
Sir Francis Cottington, and Endymion Porter, who were both grateful to the 
King, the former being Secretary to the Prince, and the other of his Bed- 
Chamber; ſo that his Majeſty wiſh'd that it might be immediately imparted to 
them, becauſe many things might occur to them, as neceſſary to the Journey, 
which they two would not think on. Whereupon Sir Francis Cottington, 
waiting then in the outward Room, was quickly brought in; to whom the 
King ſaid, Here is Baby Charles and Stenny (for ſo he uſually call'd the Mar- 
ness) have a Mind to go Poſt into Spain, to fetch home the Infanta, and de- 
ning to have but two in their Company, have choſen you for one, what think 
you of the Journey? Sir Francis, ſurpriz'd and trembling at the Conſequence, 
reply'd, That he could not think well of it ; for the Spaniards, when they had 
the Prince in Poſſeſſion, would make what new Overtures they believ'd moſt 
advantageous to themſelves, and among the rel, many that concern'd Religion, 
and the Exerciſe of it in England, and by that means ruin all the Attempts 
that have been for the compleating the Match. Upon this the King threw 
himſelf upon his Bed, and ſaid, I told you this before, and fell into new Paſli- 
on and Lamentation, That he was undone, and ſyould looſe Baby Charles |! 
Hereupon the Marqueſs reproach'd Cottington with all poſlible Bitterneſs of 
Words, and told him, That the King only ask'd him about the Journey, and 
beſt Way of Travelling, and not his Advice upon Matters of State, which he 
had the Preſumption to give againſt his Maſter, and which he ſhould repent as 
long as he liv'd. This threw the poor King into a new Agony, on the behalf 
of a Servant like to ſuffer for anſwering honeſtly, upon which he __ y'd with 
ſome Heat, and a profane Oath, Tou are very much to blame to uſe him thus ; 
he has anſwer'd like an honeſt and wiſe Man to the Queſtion I ask'd him, and 
ou know tis no more than I told you before he came in. However, after xe il. 
all this Paſſion and Heats on both ſides, the King yielded; having by this 
plainly diſcover'd that the whole Intrigue was firſt contriv'd by the Marqueſs, 
and now purſu'd by his Spirit and Impetuoſity. | 
The two Adventurers being ready, with their two Attendants, ſet forwards The Prince 
with falſe Beards to cover their ſmooth Faces, and paſs'd towards Dover under n —— 
the Names of Jack Smith and Tom Smith, in all Places leaving greater Im- Zoung. 
preſſions of their Bounty than was agreeable with their Diſguiſes. At Dover 
Hhhhhh 2 the 
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the officious Mayor examin'd them ſo ſtrictly, that the Marqueſs was forc'd to 
diſcover himſelf in private, and tell him he was going to viſit the Fleet; ſo they 
had Itberty to take Shipping, and landed at Boloign the ſame Day, making the 
ſwifteſt Motion by Poſt-Horſes till they arriv'd at Paris. There the Prince 
ſpent one Day to view the Grandeur of the City, and Splendor of the Court; 
and they both together ſaw the Queen Mother at Dinner, the King in the Gal- 
lery after Dinner, and towards the Evening they had a full View of the Queen 
Infanta, and the Princeſs Henrietta Maria, with moſt of the Beauties of the 
Court, at the Practice of a Masking Dance; being admitted by the Duke of 
Mont baſon, the Queen's Lord-Chamberlain, in Courteſie to Strangers, when 
many of the French were refus d. Here the Prince ſaw thoſe Eyes, which af- 
terwards# ſo inflam'd his Heart, that it was thought to be one Occaſion of in- 
flaming three Kingdoms. From Paris they paſsd with all Expedition to 
Bourdeaux, where the Duke 4 Eſpernon, Governor of the City, offer d them 
the Civilitics of his Houſe; but Sir Francis Cottington, handſomly declin d the 
Invitation by informing him, That they were Gentlemen that deſir'd to im- 
prove themſelves, and had not Breeding ſuitable to his Grandeur. They met 
with ſome Difficulties alſo at Bayonne, the laſt Town in France, where the 
Count de Gramont was Governor; who being a pregnant Man read ſomething 
extraordinary in their Looks, but this being a Time of Peace, he out of ordi- 
nary Civility let them paſs : Yet within a few Hours after they had taken Poſt, 
he had Notice by a Courier from the Spaniſh Ambaſſador to the Engliſh Court, 
that the Prince of England was among them; ſo that the Prince had great For- 
tune in meeting with ſuch little Interruption, when the French might have 
made great Advantages by ſtopping his Paſſage. 


They arrive mn Upon Saturday the fixth of March they arrivd at Madrid; where the 


pain. 


Prince and Marqueſs came one Day before Cotting ton and Porter, to raiſe the 
leſs Noiſe in Appearances. They lighted at the Earl of Briſtol's Houle in the 
Evening, where the Marqueſs brought in the Portmanteau, while his Maſter 
ſtaid without with the Guide, 'till he had prepar'd a way for Privacy. The 
Earl of Briſtol was aſtoniſh'd at the Sight; and the next Morning the City was 
fill'd with Rumours of the Arrival of ſome great Prince.z which was ſufficient- 
ly known to the King of Spain, tho he thought fit to conceal it. In the Even- 
ing Buckingham and Briſtol went to Court, and had private Audience of the 
King, who ſent his grand Favourite Olivare back with them, to congratulate 
the Prince's Arrival, who let the Prince know how infinitely happy his Maſter 
was in the Enjoyment of him there, and that the Obligation was ſo great, 
that he deſerd d to have the Infanta thrown into his Arms; all this while 
kneeling, kifling his Hande, and imbracing his Thigh, with all the Marks of 
Spaniſh Humility. Next he addreſs'd himſelf to the Marqueſs of Buckingham, 
telling him, That now the Prince of England was in Spain, his Maſter and 
he would divide the World between them, with other Flights of Rhetorick and 


Their kind Re Fancy. After his Departure, about ten a Clock at Night, the King of Hain 


ception. 


came in a cloſe Coach to viſit the Prince, who having Notice of his coming, 
met him in the Way; and there they ſpent ſume Time in ſuch Careſſes and Em- 
braces as are uſual at the Interviews of great Princes and Monarchs, CGondo- 
mar, lately return d, had alſo his peculiar Complunent the next Day ; for he 
declar'd to the Prince, That he had ſtrange News to tell him, which was, 
That an Engliſhman was ſworn Privy-Counſellor to the King of Spain z 
meaning himſelf, who had lately receiv'd that Honour, tho' he was an ENMliſb- 
man in his Heart. 

The common Sort did highly applaud this brave Adventure, and expreſs d 
his Welcome by Shouts and Acclamations of Joy; and immediately they mar- 
ry'd him to the Infanta, as it were by publick Voice. The King and Council 
contriv'd how to give his Highneſs the moſt honourable Reception, and de- 
creed, that upon all Occaſions of Meeting he ſhould have the Precedency 2 the 
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King; that he ſhould make his Entrance into the Royal Palace, in the ſame State 
that the Kings of Hain us d to do on the Day of their Coronation, and that one 
of the chief Quarters in the King's Palace ſhould be prepar'd for his Lodgings; 
that a hundred of the Guard ſhould attend him, and all the Council obey him 
as the King's own Perſon. A general Pardon was publiſh'd ; the Priſons were 
open'd, and hundreds of Offenders were ſet at Liberty; and a late Proclamati- 
on againſt Exceſs in Apparel was revok'd. The following Day after Dinner the 
King came in Perſon, with his Favourite O/zvarez, and ſeveral other of the No- 
bility, to conduct the Prince from the Town to the Court, having Horſes and 
all Equipage proper for ſuch Shew and Grandeur. Thus nobly mounted, they The Prince 
rod throuz': the Streets under a, Canopy in as much State as at a Coronation, % honour'd 
the Prince riding on the King's right Hand. The Queen and the Infanta from 
a Window in the Court ſaw them; and when they diſmounted the Infanta re- 
tir'd, and the Queen went to her Chamber, in ExpeQation of a Vifir. When 
the King and Prince enter d her Room, ſhe roſe to meet them, making a low 
Obeiſance to the Prince, which he return'd with a profound reverential Bow z 
and after ſome Compliments, they ſat down on three Royal Seats, the Queen 
in the middle, and the Prince on her right Hand ; when after half an Hour's 
Converſation, the Queen brought the Prince to the utmoſt Extent of her 
Chamber, and the King to a ſtately Appartment provided for him. Immedi- 
ately after the Queen by her Major-domo gave him a further Welcome, with 
ſeveral rich Prefents of Perfumes, and coſtly wearing Linnen ; and the King 
ſent him two Golden Keys, which would open all his private Lodgings, and 
his Bed-Chamber, letting him know, that he had free Acceſs ro him at all 
Hours. Here he was conſtautly attended and ſerv'd with Grandees and Titu— 
lados, as the King himſelf ; and was entertain'd with many Shows and Tri- 
umphs, and ſeveral daily Paſtimes. And one Day running at the Ring, in 
Company of many of the Nobility, his Highneſs wasthe only Perſon that bore 
the Ring away, and that in the Preſence of the Infants his Miſtreſs, which 
was interpreted as a fortunate Preſage at the Beginning of his Atchicvement. 
In ſym, there wanted nothing that human Invention could produce to manifeſt 
and diſplay the Height of outward Glory. And now the Engliſß Nobility 
came over in great Numbers into Spain, and the Marqueſs of Buckingham 
had the new Title of Duke ſent him by King James, that he might be in the 
higheſt Rank among the Span; Grandees , and the Prince was ſo encircled 
with a magnificent Retinue of his own People, that it might be ſaid, there was 
an Engliſb Court in the Palace of the King of Sparn. | 

When all the ſplendid Ceremonies were a little over, the Prince began to % elan 
conſider the main Buſineſs of his Journey, and defir'd a more intimate Acceſs to ons for the In- 
his Miſtreſs, which O/:varez promis'd from Day to Day, but ſtill delay'd: fta. 
But at length, when unperform'd Promiſes were heighten'd into Shame, he 
plainly confeſs'd that it was agreed by the King and Council, That he might 
not ſee her as a Lover, till the Diſpenſation came from Rome ; but he had 
ſometimes Acceſs to her as a Prince in a publick Way, the King of Hain being 
always preſent, and the Earl of Brito! Interpreter. It was obſerv'd that the 
Prince had ſometimes his Eyes immovably fix d upon the Lady for halfan Hour 
together, in a thoughtful ſpeculative Poſture, othertimes he wiatch'd a full 
Hour in a cloſe Coach in the Streets to ſee her as ſhe went abroad; and one 

articular Time, he climb'd over a lofty Wall, and hazarded his Life, to ſee 
vw in a Garden. But now the chief Obſtructions ſecurd to have proceeded 
from the Pope, who us'd all Endeavours to cauſe the Prince to turn Catholick; 
the People of Spain were not a little elevated with ſuch Hopes, and Promiſes 
were made to him of great Afliſtance, if his own People ſhould rebel upon that 
Conſideration. Orations and Proceſſions and pompous Shows were made to al- gugeavour: to 
lure him ; Popiſh Books were dedicated, and Popiſh Pictures were preſented to 1 
him; they carry d him to the moſt Religious Places, and to Perſons —— 
or 
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for pretended Miracles; and the Pope himſelf wrote a ſmooth inſinuating Let- 
ter to him, and another to the Duke of Buckingham, to bring about this glori- 
ous Converſion. He return'd a civil Anſwer to the Pope's Letter, but as he 
had firſt anſwer'd Olivare g, He came not thither for Religion, but for aIWife, 
ſo he remain'd ſtedfaſt in his Religion, nor did he expreſs any ſhew of Change, 
when he was under the greateſt Temptations. 
A D. length, after innumerable Scruples and Impediments, the long ſollicited 
Diſpenſation came from Pope Gregory to the Court of Hain, but fo clog d 
1623 that it caus d new Delays and Difficulties, which where at laſt ſurmounted b 
Reg. 21. the King of Spain, who now began to be ſeriouſly inclin'd to the Match, and 
caus'd it to be publickly declar'd at Madrid. After which certain Articles, 
to the Number of twenty three, were ſign d and ſworn to by the King of Ex- 
Articles of the gland, the Prince and Privy-Council. Theſe were ſtil'd by the Cardinals, 
Marriage. Propoſitions for the right Augmentation and Meal of the Roman Catholick 
Religion, and were much of the ſame Nature with thoſe of which we have 
given the Subſtance, Page 947; only in one Article it was provided © That 
the Sons and Daughters that thould be born of Marriage, ſhould be brought 
* up in the Company of the Infanta, at leaſt till the Age of ten Years. Be- 
ſides theſe publick Articles, which were contirm'd under the Great Seal of Ex. 
gland, Ruſhworth has given us ſome private Articles, ſworn to by King James 
and the Prince, greatly to the Advantage of the Romaniſis in England; but of 
theſe Nalſon juſtly doubts, as being too much void of Proof, as well as Pro- 
bability. Thus the great Buſineſs ſeem'd to have been accomplith'd; which gave 
King james King James ſo much Satisfaction, that being tranſported with an Aſſurance of 
Satufai09. the Match, he was heard to ſay, Now all the Devils in Hell cannot break 
it; to which one ſoftly reply d, There was never a Devil left in Hell, for 
they were all gone into Spain to make it up. ln Spain the Infanta was ſtil d 
The Kere þ1 of England, and was kept no Jonger in her Virgin Retirements. 
In England a Chappel was building for her at St. Jamess, and Don Carlos, 
the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, laid the firſt Stone: Her ri&ture was every where to 
be ſeen, and a Fleet was prepar'd for her Patlage ; and the greateſt Enemies to 
the Alliance ſubmitted to the King's Will. But in all this Capitulation be- 
tween the two Crowns, the Reſtitution of the Palatinate was laid aſide; the 
King conceiving that the Conſummation of the Match would over-rule and ſet- 
tle that Affair to his intire Satisfaction. Ihe French were very apprehenſive 
of this Conjun&tion, and thought it ſafeſt to make Peace at home, and employ 
their Strength to bound the Incroachments of the Emperor and King of Spain: 
By which means a ſevere Perſecution ceas'd in that Kingdom; the Proteſtants 
were permitted to call home their baniſh'd Miniſters, to build their ruin'd 
Churches, and enjoy their Liberty in Religion. 'This Happineſs did King 
James joining with Sparn procure to an almoſt ruin d People. 

But after all the King's Conceſſions, the Haniards contriv'd new Delays, 
and propos d harder Terms; and the Pope had oblig'd the Catholick King to 
ſee the Conditions perform'd, and to protract the Marriage, till Matters in Eu- 

New Delays in gland were put in perfect Execution. Whereupon the Divines advis'd the King, 
the Spaniſh that the Promiſes of Marriage be immediately made, but the Conſummation and 
— the Delivery of the Infanta, be deferr'd till May in the following Year. But 
while they were contriving new Remora s, Pope Gregory that granted the Di- 
ſpenſation dy*'d, which furniſh'd them with a Pretence that the Diſpenſation 
was now invalid; yet with a Reſerve to keep up the Prince's Spirit, That it 
{ſhould be no Hindrance to the Match, for the new Pope would immediately 
perform his Part; and the King of Hain aflur'd the Prince, That if he would 
ſtay till CHriſtmaſs, the Marriage ſhould then be really celebrated: Theſe re- 
peated Delays, and continu'd Obſtructions, caus d the Duke of Buckingham, 
who was highly diſoblig'd at O/zvarez, io ſend home ſuch provoking Ac- 
counts of the Spano Procraſtinations, that King James writ to Buckingham 


in 
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in the moſt expreſs Terms 0 bring his Son back with all ſpeed, and if his 
Son's Touthful Follies ſhou'd tie him to a longer Expettation, he charg'd him 
upon his. Allegiance to come away, and leave him there. This Letter was 
immediately ſhown by the Duke to the Prince, which ſo effectually wrought 
upon him, that he took up a ſudden Reſolution to return into England, Of 
which the Grandees in Spain having Notice, they were exceedingly concer- 
ned; for their Delign was to detain the Prince there all Winter, not only hoping 
to turn him to their Religion, but to __ him to the Inſanta, that the be- 
ing with Child before the Spring, they might keep her there till ſhe was deli- 
ver d, that ſo the Child might be educated and naturaliz'd a Spaniard, both in 
Affection and Religion, which this ſudden Reſolution hindering, it extreamly 
ſtartled them. Olivareꝶ charg'd the Duke of Buckingham with giving him 
Aſſurance of the Prince's turning Catholick, which the Duke told him was 
falſe; which caus d very angry and reſenting Expreſſions on both ſides: So that 
the Duke, not regarding a ceremonious Farewel, departed haſtily a little before the 
Prince, pretending to prepare the Exgliſb Fleet that lay at Port St. Anders for 
the Prince's 'Iranſportation. According to his open Temper, at his Departure, 


he told Olivarez, That he was oblig'd to the King, Queen and Infanta, in an Buckingham's 
eternal Tie of Gratitude ; but for himſelf, he had ſo far diſoblig'd him, that he Deparue. 


could not, without Flattery, make the leaſt Profeſſion of Friendſhip for him. 
Oliuarex gave a ſhort Reply, That he accepted of what he had ſpoken. The 
Duke departing with ſo little Satisfaction, the Spaniards concluded, that he 
would endeavour by all Means poſſible to hinder the Marriage. | 

But his Highneſs had gain'd an univerſal Love and Eſteem, and was look d 
upon to be a truly noble, diſcreet, and well deſerving Prince; his grave De- 
portment ſuited with the very Genius of that Nation, which during the whole 
Stay was ſupported with the greateſt Affability, Solidity and Conſtancy, and at 
his Departure, with unparallePd Bounty, preſenting Jewels of incftunable Va- 


lue to the Infanta, and ſeveral Grandees. Before which, the King of Spain The x ſpouſal 
and the Prince both took ſolemn Oaths to accompliſh the Marriage, and to make 92: 


the Eſpouſals ten Days after the Diſpenſation from the new Pope ſhould arrive; 


and a Procuration was ſeal'd by the Prince to the King of Hain, and his Bro- 


ther, and left in the Hands of the Earl of Briſtol, to ſtop the Delivery of the 
Proxies, till further Direction from him, alledging, That the lufanta might 
retire into @ Cloiſter, and defraud him of a Wife ; but theſe luſtructions were 
to be conceal'd from the Earl, till the Diſpenſation came from Rome, 

After ſix Months Stay, to the vaſt Expence of the Kings of England and 
Spain, the Prince took a moſt folemn Farewel of the Queen and Infanta, who 
look d upon the Marriage as compleated in Effect; and the Infanta caus'd ma- 
ny Divine Duties to be perform'd, for the Safety of his Return into England, 
expecting to follow him in no long Space. When the Prince told her, His 
Heart could never be out of Auxiety, till ſhe had paſs'd the intended Voyage, 
aud was ſafe on the Britith Land, ſhe anſwer'd with a modeſt Bluth, That if 

ſhe were in Danger upon the Ocean, or diſcompos'd with the rolling Waves, 
ſhe ſhould take Courage, and remember all the Way to whom ſhe was going. 


The King himſelf conducted him as far as the Eſcurial, and there nobly teaſted 2% prince. 
him; and at the Minute of parting acknowledg'd he Obligation which his Departure. 


Highneſs had laid upon him, by putting himſelf in his Hands, a thing ſo un- 
uſual with Princes : Proteſting, He earneſtly deſir d a nearer Conjunttion of 
Brotherly Affection, for the more intire Unity between them. The Prince ex- 
toll'd the high Favours he had found during his Aboad in his Court and Pre- 
ſence, which had begotten ſuch an Eſtimation of his Worth, as he knew not 
how to value; but he would leave a Mediator to ſupply his own Defetts, if 
he would make him ſo happy as to continue him in her good Opinion, his moſt 
fair and moſt dear Miſtreſs. From thence, attended with a Train of Hanuiſb 
Courtiers to the Engliſh Fleet, he took Shipping, with great 2 , his 
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Perſon ; and it was obſerv'd, That the firſt Words he ſpoke after he was em- 
barqu'd, were, That it was a great Weakneſs and Folly in the Spaniard, to 
His Arrivalin grant him a free Paſſage, after they had us'd him ſo ill. He artiv'd at Port- 
England. 294th on the fifth of October, and ſoon appear'd to be the Kingdom's Delight 
and Darling; the Peoples Hearts were fir'd at the Sight and News of him, and 
unanimouſly prais'd God, without any publick Edi& of Thankſgiving. Pub- 
lick Societies and private Families overflow'd with the moſt rapturous Expreſ- 
lions of Pleaſure and Wonder; and when he enter'd London, the Bontires, 
which the Peoples Joy had kindled, ſeem d to turn the City into one Flame. 
The King was then at Noyſton, to whom the Prince and Duke of Bucbing- 
ham rod Polt, and gave him a fair and plauſible Narration of all their Proceed- 
ings, laying the whole Weight of Odium upon the Spaniſh Delays, and the 
Earl of Briſtols Miſcarriages; which the King, as an indulgent Father to his 
Son, and a kind Friend to his Favourite, took for current Payment, without 
further Examination. And to retaliate the former Uſage of the Spaniards, 
the Prince and Duke join'd with thoſe of the Council and Nobility who were 
averſe to the Span; Match, cementing their Power with that Strength, that a 
Parliament was to be call'd, and the People conſulted ; that they lay ing open 
the fraudulent Proceedings of the Spanzard, the King's Juſtice in breaking the 
I'reaty might be more conſpicuous ta the World. The News of a Parliament 
to break this Match was quickly carry'd through the Nation; and, according 
to their Expectations, it prov'd very grateful to the People, and gain'd them 
much Reſpect and Honour. But the firſt thing they did was to procure an ab- 
ſolute Command from the King to the Earl of Briſtol, to ſuſpend the Delivery 
vv Propoſals Of the Proxy till Chriſtmaſs, tho the Diſpenſation ſhould come ſooner 5 and 
0 Spain. being reſolv'd to affront the King of Hain for his former Delays, Briſtol in his 
Letter had poſitive Inſtructions to demand the Reſtitution of the Falatinate 
and the Electoral Digntty, which had been wav'd and neglected in the Con- 
cluſion of the Treaty: The King in his Letter writing, it would be very 
ſtrange in me to receive one Daughter in Joy, and leave another in Sighs and 
Tears. But Hriſtols Power of deterring the Eſpouſals till Chri/tmaſs, was to 
be kept within his own Breaſt, and not made publick, till the Diſpenfation 
ſhould come to diſcover it: And there was a Clauſe in the Procuration left by 
the Prince, that the Power of that Inſtrument ſhould expire at Chritmaſs ; 
ſo that the Execution of it was to be reſpited till it was altogether invalid. 
All this was extreamly ungrateful to the Earl of Briſtol, wo had ſo long la- 
bour'd, and was {till endeavouring to bring about the Match. 
Great Provisq. In the mean Time the S$parzards made all ſolemn Proviſions for the accom- 
ons for the pliſhing ſo glorious a Work; and the King of Hain ſent a ſpecial Ambaſſador 
Marc Span. into England to congratulate the Prince's happy Voyage and ſafe Return; and 
from thence he had Inſtructions to go into Flanders, Germany and Italy, to 
make known to all Princes, Potentates and Allies, how near the Treaty of 
Marriage was to be conſummated. As ſoon as the Diſpenſation came from the 
new Pope, in the Beginning of December, Bontires were made throughout all 
Spain, and the great Ordnance every where thunder'd out the general Joy. The 
ninth of the Month was pretix'd for the Marriage Day, a noble Terras was 
erected between the Court and the next Church, almoſt a quarter of a Mile in 
length, cover d with Tapeitry, for the greater Magnificence, and all things 
appointed in the higheſt State for ſuch an extraordinary Solemnity. Grear 
Preſents were providing in the Court of Hain for King James and the Prince; 
the Infanta's Family, defign'd for England, was ſettled and eſtabliſh'd ; ſhe 
had prepar'd the richeſt Suits for her Lord and Husband, had long practis d the 
Engliſh Tongue to make it Natural, and began to draw the Letters which the 
detign'd to have written the Day of her Eſpouſals to the Prince her Husband, 
and the King her Father-in-Law. Her Journey into England was reſotv'd to 
be in the Beginning of March; and tho' her Portion was not nam'd in the Ar- 
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ticles, yet it was fix'd at no leſs than two Millions of Mony, which was four 

Times as much as had been given with any Daughter of Hain. In this State 

and Perfection were the Affairs of Hain, when King James Commands at once 

blaſted all this blooming Glory: For Briſtol had now Orders to declare poſitive- 

ly to the King of Spain, That without the Reſtoration of the Palatinate, and | 
the Electoral Dignity, the Treaty ſhould proceed no further; which was a ſtrange I 
Surprize to the King and Infanta, when the one was like to loſe his Honour, 

and the other her Lover. His Anſwer was, That thePalatinate was none of his 

to give, and the Electorate was in the Power of another , but if the Emperor 

and the Duke of Bavaria would not yield to Reaſon, he would arm —. 74 

againſt them. But this Anſwer was not Satisfactory from one who had us'd ſo 

many ſubtle Pretenſions, and had been a prime Inftrument in the Ruin of the 

Count Palatine. Therefore, a Breach being apparent, the King of Spain y,arart ful. 
{ent to the Earl of Briſtol to demand no more Audiences of him, to deliver no deny broke. 
more Letters to the Infanta, and gave Command that none hereafter ſhould call 

her Princeſs of England. This was the End of the funous ſcven Years Treaty 

in which the King of England, a King of Peace, notwithſtanding all the Sa- 

niſh Armado's, gain'd the Victory; and pain for many Years did not receive 

ſo retaliating and diſhonourable a Defeat. And this was an Amazcment to the 

Chriſtian World, that when the Match was brought to ſuch Perfſe&tion, the 8 
Motion ſhould be rejected by that Side, which purſu'd it with ſo much Kager- 


neſs and unweary'd Patience; which by ſome has been call'd a Matler-picce, by 
others a Myſtery of State, of which many various and uncertain Conjequres 
have been made. i 
With the Breach of this Spaniſh Match ended the Life of the famous Anti- | 
vary and Hiſtorian Mr. Milliam Camden, Clerenceaux King at Arns, in the The Death of i] 
Bed fourth Year of his Age; a Perſon highly eſtcem'd by Foreigners, as /. Camden. il 
well as thoſe of his own Country. The latter are oblig'd to him not only for | 
his noble Productions, but alſo for his Munjficence in founding a Hiſtory-Pro— | 
feſſorſnip in the Univerſity of Oxford; doubly immortalizing his Name, both | 
in his own happy Diſcoveries, and the laudable Incouragement given to the ll 
Labours of Poſterity and future Ages. 


_— X. We are now approaching to the laſt great Turn of Affairs in this Reign, 4-3 


which had ſuch remarkable Effects in the next, namely the Marriage with 
ReFek France, which Buckingham had been a conſiderable Time in contriving and 1624. 
« projecting. This Duke having by a long Converſe made himſelf Favourite to Reg. 2 2. 

the Prince, as well as to the King, perſuaded his Highneſs to look back to the 

Beauty he had ſeen in France, which was nearer to him, and probably more 

eaſie to be obtain d. But the Treaty with Spain ought firſt to be diflolv'd, to give 

a Colour of Honour to a Proceeding with the other ; and that was what nothing 

but a Parliament could fully accompliſh, who once removing the Cauſe, a 

Treaty of Peace, were beſt able to make good the Effect, which would be a 

War that muſt follow it. Therefore a Parliament was ſummon'd the twelfth 

Day of February; when the Grief that the ſudden Death of the Duke of Rjch- 

mond had given the King, caus'd it to be deferr'd to the nineteenth of the ſame 

Month. Here the King in a long and very obliging Speech, * us'd his utinoſt The fourth | 

. * Endeavours to ſweeten the Parliament into a good Opinion of all lus 1 7 

* Actions, and of his ſincere Deſires to comply with them in every thing, for 

©the Good of the Kingdom, and his utter Averſion to the Infringement of 

their Liberties. He dcfird to be accounted the Husband of his People; 

© and becauſe he was blam'd for Remiſsneſs in Maintenance of Religion, and in- 

* couraging a Toleration to Papiſts, he declar'd, As God ſhould judge him, he 
© never thought,or ever in Words expreſs'd any thing that favour'd of it: On- 
« y ſometimes, for ſpecial Reaſons, he did not ſo fully put the Laws in Exe- 
«cution, but conniv'd at ſome things that might have hinaer'd more weighty 
[11112 Affairs. 
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Narrative of 
the Spaniſh 
Treaty. 


© Affairs. As to what related to the breaking off the Spaniſh Match, he re- 
* ferr'd them to the Prince and Duke of Buckingham, to give them Satisfaction 
in that Affair. And towards the latter End he declar'd, He ſpoke as a Chri- 
« tian King, that never any Traveller, in the burning, dry and ſandy De- 
© ſarts, more thirſted for Water to quench his Thirſt, than he did for a happy 
* Concluſion of this Parliament, and that it might atone for the Miſcarriages 
© of the three former. = 

Within three or four Days, the Prince began to ſpeak of the Spaniſh Affairs 
in Parliament, in which he forgot not to mention the Duke of Buckingham 
with more than ordinary Affection, who obſerving the heavy Reſentment the 
King had of what was paſt, and the Affection he ſtill bore to the Spaniſh Trea- 
ty, refolv'd to uſe all poſſible Means to ingratiate himſelf with the Parliament 
and People, who he knew always deteſted the Match, and indeed any Alliance 
with Hain. So when at a Conference between the two Houſes, which his 
Highneſs and the Duke were defir'd to manage, ihe Prince had made a thort 
Introduction, and commended the Duke for his great Care of him in Hain, 
and his Dexterity in bringing him away, he referr'd the whole Relation to 
him, who before that auguſt Body declar'd, That the real Deſigu of the 
* Prince's Journey into ain, had been to make a clear Diſcovery of the Hani- 
* ard's Integrity, and if he was ſincere in what he pretended. That the Am- 
© baſſador, who had the ſole Management of that great Affair, wrote in one 
* Diſpatch that all was concluded, and in the next, that new Dithculties and 
* freſh Demands were ſtarted and inſiſted upon. "Theſe Ebbs and Floods made 
* the Prince apprehend, that their Buſineſs was to amuſe us while they had 
* other ſecret Deſigns in Agitation; and thereupon his Highneſs had prevaid 
© upon his Father that he might make that Journey. That they were no ſoon- 
*er arriv'd at Madrid, than they diſcover'd their Purpoſe never was to give him 
the Jnfanta. That inſtead of proceeding upon the Articles, which were 
thought concluded, they urg'd new Demands, and that ſo peremptorily 
© in Matters of Religion, that the principal Clergy-Men, and moſt eminent of 
* the King's Preachers, had not only frequent Conferences with the Prince to 


perſuade him to turn Papiſt, but had procur'd the Pope to write a Letter 


The Parila- 
ment applaud 
hum, 


© hinifelf to his Highneſs upon the ſame Subject; but it had pleas d God togive 
*him not only a conſtant and unſhaken Heart in his Religion, but ſuch 
Strength of Argument to defend the ſame, that they ſtood amaz'd to hear him, 
© and confeſs d they were not able to anſwer him. That the Prince was never per- 
* mitted to confer with his Miſtreſs, and very rarely to ſee her, even when they 
« pretended he was upon the Point of Marry ing. I hat they never could obtain a 
© more Satisfactory Anſwer in the Buſineſs of the Palatinate, than That it 
© was not in the King of Spain's Power to reſtore it, tho' it had been taken by 
the ſole Power of Hain, and ſtill'd poſſeſsd by their Forces; ſo thathe was 
«© well aſſur'd there was no more real Intention in that Point of Reſtitution, 
than in the other of Marriage, ard that there was no Hopes of recovering the 
© Palatinate by any other Means than that of Force, which would eaſily effect 
© it. Throughout his whole Diſcourſe he frequently reflected upon the Earl of 
Briſtol, as if he was privy to the Haniſb Deſigns, and concurr'd with them; 
that therefore the King had recall'd him, that he might account for all his Mil- 
carriages. Whereas in reality his Majeſty had ſent for him, rather to aſliſt 
him againſt the Duke, than to expoſe him to his Malice and Fury. 

The Conference ended in an high Applauſe of the Prince's and Duke's Be- 
haviour, and the Parliament, who had before look'd upon the Duke with a Ma- 
lignant Eye, for tempting the Prince to fo dangerous a Journey, when they 
found what extraordinary Effects it had produc'd, forgot all former Mur- 
2 and could ſcarce contain from acknowledging him the Preſer ver of 
the Nation: His Diſcovery was highly extoll'd, and he ſoon became the Fa- 
vourite of the Multitude. But the King himſelt was infinitely oftended, when 


he 
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he heard what the Duke had ſo confidently avow'd, without any Authority or 
Direction from him, a great Part of which himſelf knew to be falſe; ſo that 

he only wanted the Aſliſtance of a reſolute brisk Counſellor to deſtroy the 
Duke, and ſuch a one he promis d himſelf in the Earl of Briſtol, whom he 
daily expected. However he refolv'd to comply in all things with his Par- 
liament, who now wiſely paſs'd over all Reflections upon particular Perſons; 

and having the Treaty of Marriage with Hpain put into their Hands, they 
cruſh'd that Serpent in the Head, by adviſing the King to break the Treaty, and 
proclaim, open War againſt the King of Hain, proteſting to aſſiſt the King in 

the regaining the Palatinate, with their Lives and Fortunes. But the timo- 

rous King,.apprehending that when the War was begun there would not be ſuf- 
ficient Means to maintain it, thank'd the Parliament for their Advice, and an- 
ſwer' d That he would conſider better of it. The Parliament finding the King 
begin to ſtagger and fink, were refolv'd to rouſe and keep up his Spirits; and 
therefore they offer d him an extraordinary Aid of three intire Subſidies, and 
three Fifteenths and Tenths, payable in the Compals of one Year, and ſo cloſe- 

ly urg d him to the Beginning of the War, that he had no longer Room to make 

an Evaſion, but was forc'd to declare both againſt the Emperor and the King of Thy Ae 
Hain, according to their Advice. Upon which it was refolv'd, ſhortly to ſend % Spaun 
fix thouſand! Men to join with the Forces of the States of Holland, that by . 
weakning, the 2 in the Netherlands, they might have a freer Acceſs 

into Germany, for the Recovery of the Palatinate. 

The Diſſolution of the 'I reaties with Spain, and the Preparations for War 
reſounding in every. Ear, gave ſuch an Alarm to the Hauiſh Ambaſſador, the 
Marqueſs of Inoioſa, that he reſolv'd to act his Revenge againſt the Duke of 
Buckingham. In order to effect it, by a Stratagem he thruſt a Paper into the 
King's Hands, containing the Particulars of ſome ſtrange and deſperate Deſigns 
form'd by the Duke againſt his Majeſty, in which the Prince himſolf wanted 
not his Share; which were ſo plauſibly drawn up, as might have diſtracted a 
Mind far leſs timorous than his own. This Contrivance ſo prevail'd upon the 73, xing K. 
King, that he became deeply thoughtful and melancholy, and would entertain /e#- Bucking- 
the Prince and Duke with no Diſcourſe but Riddles and broken Sentences, that bm. 


Keeper advis d him immediately to follow the King to Vindſor, and never to 
{tir from his Preſence N 's 
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other in the mean Time, by a nice Piece of Dexterity, and through the Means 
of a Miſtreſs kept by the Spaniſh Secretary, found out the whole Occafion of 
Fe isreconcil'4 the Diſturbance: Which ended in a full and happy Reconciliation between the 
to him. King, the Prince and Duke, at a Time when the Continuance of the Breach 
might have caus'd infinite Miſchiefs to them all. 

By this the Duke's Power was more firmly eſtabliſh'd, notwithſtanding the 

ſecret Reſentments of the King, who contrary to his Promiſe was prevail'd up- 
The Earl ofhri- on to reſtrain the Earl of Briſtol at his firſt Arrival, and without admitting 
ol apres d. him into his Preſence, to throw him into the Tower, upon Suſpicion of High- 
Treaſon; this noble Earl had left the Spaniſh Court with Honour and Reputa- 
tion; where he was offer'd Places, Sums of Mony, and Protection againſt his 
Enemies in England, all which he generouſly refus'd: But now finding Buck- 
ingham's Power and Popularity too mighty for him to oppoſe at this Inſtant, 
he was content with Submiſlion to gain his Liberty, and retire himſelf to a 
Country Privacy. The Duke, ſwelld with Grandeur, next turn'd the Weight 
of his Authority againſt Lionel Cranfield, a Gentleman of great Abilities, 
The Riſe and who by marrying a near Relation of the Duke's, was raiſed by him to be made 
1 a Privy Counſellor, Maſter of the Wardrobe, Maſter of the Wards, and ſhort- 
ly Lord High-Treaſurer of England, and Earl of Middleſex. This Lord had 
by his great Dexterity gain'd ſo much Credit with the King, that during the 
Duke's Abſence in Spain, he not only refus d to remit ſuch Sums of Mony as 
thoſe unlimited Expences requir'd, but took the Courage to diſpute his Com- 
mands, and appeal to the King, whoſe Ear was always inclin'd to him. There- 
fore when the Duke found his Intereſt in the preſent Parliament, he projected 
the Ruin of this bold Rival, and eaſily procur'd ſome leading Men in the Houſe 
of Commons to ſend up an Impeachment of ſeveral Corruptions and Miſdemea- 
nors to the Houſe of Lords againſt that great Miniſter. The diſcerning King 
readily foreſaw the ill Conſequences of ſuch an Activity, which was a Breach 
upon his Royal Authority, and a dangerous Precedent againſt the Supports of 
Regal Power. He therefore ſent for the Prince and Duke, who had both pro- 
moted the Matter, and carneſtly conjur'd them to make uſe of their utmoſt In- 
tereſt to reſtrain it, as a Wound to the Crown not caſie to be cur'd; and finding 
the Duke unmov'd by all his Arguments and Commands, he with an angry 
Oath call'd him a dire& Fool, and "oy ram told him, That in this Fit of 
Popularity he was making a Rod to ſcourge himſelf. Then turning to the 
Prince with the ſame Forctight he ſaid, That when he was dead, he would have 
his Belly-full of Parliament Impeachments, and would remember to his Sor- 
row how much he had contributed to the Weakning of the Crown, by the two 
Precedents he was ſo fond of ; meaning as well the engaging the Parliament 
in the War, as the Proſecuting the Earl of Middleſex. But the Duke had 
gain'd ſo powerful an Intereſt in both Houſes, that the King's Interpoſition was 
ineffectual, and the Earl, notwithſtanding the good Defence he made, was at 
laſt condemn'd in a great Fine, to a long lmprifonment, and an Excluſion from 
his Seat in Parliament during Life: A Clauſe of ſuch a Nature, as was never 
known before in any Judgment of Parliament, and indeed not to be inflicted 
on a Peer but by Attainder. 

The Lords being now at Leiſure, began to conſider how highly neceſſary it 
was that they ſhould join with the Commons, in Petitioning the King to curb 
the Growth of Popery, and reſtrain the Aſpiring Nomaniſis. And after 
ſome Conferences between both Houſes, the Petition was reduc'd to two 
Propoſitions, and preſentcd to the King as two Petitions: The firit was to beg 

The Parlia- his Majeſty, That all the Laws might be put in Execution againſt Jeſuits, 
— 2 « Seminary Prieſts, and other Orders of the Church of Rome, and generally 
« againſt all Popiſh Recuſants. The ſecond was, That his Majeſty would be 

« pleas'd to ſecure the Hearts of his Subjects, by the Engagement of his Royal 
Word, That upon no future Occaſion of Marriage or Treaty, or any * 
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© of Foreign Prince or State, he would remove or relax the Execution of his 
© Laws againſt the foreſaid Roman Catholicks. To both theſe the King gave a 
particular Anſwer viva voce before the Lords and Commons; and as to the 
rſt he proteſted before God, That his Heart had bled when he heard of the T1, xings 4n- 
Increaſe of Popery, and that the Grief of it had been as Thorns in his Eyes, (wer. 
and Pricks in his Side; therefore he was ready by Proclamation to command 
all the Jeſuits and Prieſts of the Nation to depart by a certain Day. As to 
the ſecond he declar'd, That ſinct it was againſt the Rule of Wiſdom, that a 
King ſhould ſuffer any Subject to tranſgreſs the Laws by the Interceſſion of 
other Princes, therefore he aſſur d them, That he would be careful that no 
ſuch Condition ſhould be foiſted in upon any other Treaty whatſoever. From 
theſe Proceedings many Papiſts were turn'd out of Places of Truſt and 
Profit, which conſiderably cruſh'd their Party; till a new Treaty with France 
made a great Altcration, and gave them new Life and Incouragement. And 
now the Parliament having fate above three Months, given three Subſidies, The Parlia- 
three Fifteenths and Tenths, paſs'd an Act of general Pardon, and thirty three“ e. 
other Acts of Conſequence, upon the twenty ninth of May it was prorogu'd 
from time to time, till the King's Death difſoly'd it. | 
During this Seſſion, four Regiments of Foot, tiftcen hundred in each Regi- 
ment, were tranſported into Holland under the Command of the Earl of Ox- 
ford, the Earl of Southampton, the Earl of Eſſex, and the Lord Il illoughby, 
ſince Earl of Lindſey. But while the Eng/;/h, the great Supporters ot the 
Dutch, were fighting for them in their own Country, there arriv'd News out 
of the Eaſt-Indies of ſuch a horrid and barbarous Nature, as no Time nor Age 
could parallel. The Dutch graſping at the whole Spicery Trade in that Ka- 
ſtern World, and having induſtriouſly wrought out the Spaniards and Portu- 
gueze, endeavour'd to do the ſame by their beſt Friends the Eugliſb, that they 
might engroſs the whole to themſelves; which cauſing many Conteſts between 
them, at length they came to Terms of Agreement, and the Eugliſh con- 
ceiving themſelves ſecure, planted their Factories among them: Where after 
two You that they had reap'd the Fruit of their Dangers and Hazards, the 
Dutch began to attempt their utter Extirpation, not by the Sword of War or 
a Maſſacre, but by ſuch cruel and ſavage 'Tortures, as could hardly be thought 
to proceed from Chriſtians, or thoſe of human Race. The Ifland of Amboyna The Dutct, 
was the bloody Stage where they acted this diſmal Tragedy: For, pretending ge“ 
that Captain Gabrie! Towerſon, and the reſt of the Eng liſh Factory, had con- 
ſpir'd to ſeize the Caſtle, and expel the Dutch out of the liland, they ſciz d 
upon them, and having no Witneſſes againſt them but their Racks, they ex- 
tended their Sinews to the full Length, and disjointed all the Limbs of their 
Bodies; and with their other Engines making them ſuck in Water with their 
Breath, they ſwell'd their Bodies to a vaſt Proportion, till their Skins were 
ready to burſt, and their Eyes to ſtart out of their Heads. And thoſe whoſe 
Innocency and Courage could not be compelld by thoſe Torments to accuſe 
themſelves of unacted Crimes, they burnt the Soles of their Feet with Candles, 
till the dropping Moiſture extinguith'd the Flame, and with thoſe fiery luſtru- 
ments made fuck Holes in their Sides, that they might ſee their Entrails, tho' 
the Monſters would not ſee their Innocence, but perſiſted in their exquiſite 
Cruclties; which being horrible to expreſs, muſt be inſupportable to ſuſtain. 
Having thus. weary'd out the miſerable Men with Torturcs, and they being 
willing to die quickly, confeſs d and gave under their Hands whatever their 
barbarous Tormentors dictated to them, and ended their Cruelties by cutting 
off their Heads. Ten of the Engliſb loſt their Lives, and the reſt, being near 
as many more, with rack'd, ſwell d and macerated Bodies, were ſent to the Hu- 
gliſb Plantations; ſo the whole Factory was deſtroy'd, and the Dutch leiz'd 
that Trade into their Hands, which they have kept ever ſince. 


King 
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King James receiving the Account of this barbarous Tranſaction, is ſaid to 
have made a very cold Reply upon the Occafion, having his Thoughts more 
nearly imploy'd about his own Family, and the Marriage of his Son with the 
Houſe of France; in Order to which, ſoon after the Breach with Spain, his 
Majeſty ſent over the Lord Kenſington, newly made Earl of Holland, private- 
ly to tind out the Inclinations of the French King, in relation to a Match be- 
tween the Prince and the Lady Henrietta Maria, younger Daughter to Kin 

Henry the Great. He continu'd there a Month before he mov'd in that Mat- 


A Treaty of ter; but as ſoon as he propos'd it to the French King, he was fo deſirous of the 


Marriage wit 
France, 


The French in- jn this Marriage; that at preſent t 


45 bn high 


The Engliſh 
ch 


ren 
agree, 


Match, that he told the Earl, He had rather have the Prince of England to 
be his Brother, than any other Man in the World, and was ſo ready to com- 

ly, that he ſeem'd indifferent in making Terms for the Catholicks in England. 
Dot when he found King James, who dreaded a ſecond Diſappointment, to be 
immeaſurably fond of this Alliance, he abated of his Forwardneſs, inlarg'd his 
Demands in Favour of Papiſts, and ſtraind the King to ſuch Conceſſions, as he 
had promis'd to his Parliament he would never grant upon the Mediation, of 
Foreign Princes. The famous Cardinal Rich/iex was now in the Infancy of 
his Riſe and Favour, and was made the principal Manager of this great Affair 


in Behalf of France; and the Earls of Holland and Carliſle were ſent Ambaſ- 


ſadors Extraordinary from the Court of England in the Month of June. Theſe 
repreſented to the Cardinal, That the Propoſition they made of a Marriage 
© heing no new Thing, fince it had been treated of many Years before to mar- 
© ry the Prince of Wales with Madam Chriſtiana, who was afterwards marry'd 
© to the Prince of Piedmont ; they had nothing now to do, but to re- aſſume 
* the Articles already made, and to continue on the ſame Foot with the Lady 
© Henrietta. But the French anſwer d, That the Face of Affairs was chang'd 
© fince that Time, and that they had different Thoughts at preſent; that it was 
* the King of England's Intereſt to pony the Reputation of the French King 

iey could not be contented with what they 
© had formerly offer'd about Religion, after what had happen'd in Hain, when 
© there was a Treaty of Marriage between the Prince of Males and the Infan- 
© ta; urging, that it was neceſſary to begin the Negotiation by lay ing thoſe 
Articles upon the Table, which the King of Great Britain had agreed with 
Hain upon that Occaſion. The Engliſh Ambaſſadors rejecting this, one of 
the French anſwer d, He was much ſurpriz'd that they were not come with 
Power to make the ſame Conceſſions to the Moſt Chriſtian King, as their Ma- 


fter had granted to his Catholick Ma ys ſence they might eaſily imagine 


France would ſuffer no Inequality in this Affair. 

This put ſome Stop to the Negotiation, but in effect the Ambaſſadors of Ex- 
gland ſoon conſented to agree to all the Articles with Spain, except three; of 
which one was concerning a Toleration for the Exgliſß Catholicks; another 
for a publick Church for the Retinue of the Lady; and the laſt related to the 
Education of thoſe Children who ſhould be born of this Marriage, who till 
twelve Years of Age were to be in the Hands of the Queen, to educate them 
in her own Religion. The French repreſented it would do great Service to the 
King of England, by uniting to his Party all the Exgliſb Catholicks, who 
would oppoſe themſelves to the Puritans and Presbyterians, by whom the 
King was not truly belov'd: But the Ambaſſadors would never conſent to grant 
a Church to the Papiſts, which would endanger a Mutiny in London, tho? they 
agreed to the Article concerning the Education of Children; but yet rejected 
to have a Biſhop ſent with the Lady, as a Matter of no Uſe. As for the Dow- 
ry, the King of England infiſted upon eight hundred thouſand Crowns, of 
which one half was to be paid in London the Evening before the Marriage, 
two hundred thouſand a Year after, and the reſt in fix Months after that. There 
was alſo a Proviſo made, that if the Lady ſhould die before the Prince without 
Children, he ſhould be oblig'd only to reſtore the Motety. All this being ar 
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the main thing was to procure a Diſpenſation from the Pope to permit the La- 


dy to marry with an Heretick Prince; for his Holineſs was no ways pleas'd 
with the Marriage, leſt it might occaſion the Reſtitution of the Palatinate. 
Therefore Father Berulle, who was ſent to Rome for that Purpoſe, us'd ma- 
ny Arguments with the Pope, and inſiſted upon the numerous Advantages that 
would accrue to the Catholick Religion by this Marriage; ſo that at length 
the Pope was mollify'd, and conſented to a Diſpenſation, which in three 
Months Time was compleated. 

While one Negotiation was carry'd on at Rome, another more ſecret was 
managing in England by the Arch-Biſhop of Embrun, who was ſent over by 
the French King in Favour of the Roman Catholicks in England, and like- 
wiſe to ſound King James about his Thoughts of the Romiſb Religion; of 
which remarkable Tranſaction we have this following Account from the Arch- 
Biſhop himſelf, and from Monſieur D' Ageant, a prime Miniſter of State in 
France. This Prelate, who was a Man of great Knowledge and Experience, 
having receiv'd his Orders from the French King, took a Voyage into England, 
in the Habit and Name of a Counſellor of the Parliament of Grenoble, whom 
Curioſity had induc'd to fee the Nation. He was ſoon met and ditcover'd by 
the Duke of Buckingham, who told him That there was no occaſion for him to 
change his Name or conceal his. Quality, for he ſhould recetue nothing but Ho- 
nour, eſpecially from the King his Maſter, uu had a ver particular Eſteem 
for him. Shortly after he introduc'd him to the king at Roy/fou, who enter- 
tain'd him very graciouſly, and order'd the Duke to be preſent all the J'ime of 
the Diſcourſe, which laſted above two Hours. At this firſt Meering he pre- 


vail'd ſo far, that Orders were immediately given to releaſe many Roman Ca- 


tholicks out of Priſon, in London and other Places, and the Execution of ma- 
ny Laws againſt them was ſuſpended ; and further he was permitted to admi- 
niſter Contirmation to what Catholicks he pleas'd, in the Houſe of the French 
Ambaſſador, while the Doors were open. Accordingly he contirm'd above 
ten thouſand, in the Preſence of a great Concourle of People at the Door and 
in the Street; at which many were extreamly oftended, aud complain'd of it 
to the King, but to no Effect, for his Majeſty anſwer'd them, That he did no- 
thing contrary to his Pleaſure. This Arch-Biſhop had ſeveral Conferences 
with the King, in which his Majeſty teſtify'd his great D-lire to be ally d to 
France, and the other inſiſted upon a Toleration, as the moſt effectual Means 
to give Satisfaction to the Catholick Princes: Whereupon the King laying his 
Hand upon his Hand, ſaid, I plainly ſee that you are a Perſon appointed by 
God, in whom I ought to confide, and to reveal the Secrets of my Heart. 
Afterwards, he very freely acknowledg'd to the Arch-Biſhop the good Opi— 
nion he had conceiv'd of the Catholick Faith, and ſo particularly, that he 
omitted nothing; proteſting to him, That during his Minority, his Tutors 


© having perceiv'd his Inclination to that Religion, he ran great Hazards of be- Piſcom/es wich 


© ing aſſaſſinated: As to a Toleration, he profeſs'd he had long defign'd to grant 
© it in his Dominions, and for that very Purpoſe, he intended to ſummon an 
* Aſſembly of Prelates and other learned Men of England, together with an 
equal Number of Foreigners, and upon the Deciſions there made, to found 
© the ſaid Liberty; adding, That he had already determin'd what Perſons ſhould 
© be choſen among the Engliſh; and that if the Aſſembly could not meet at 
© Dover, he would conſent that it ſhould be holden at Boloign, as ſoon as he 
© ſhould be in a Condition to rely upon the King of France, by the Means of 
© the intended Marriage: And to procure theſe good Effects, he thought conve- 
© nient that after the Conſummation of it, the Arch-Biſhop ſhould return into 


© England under the Pretence of accompanying the Princels, at which Time 


© he would deliver to him two Letters written with his own Hand, one for the 
French King, and the other for the Popc, containing his ſerious Reſolutions: 
He would alſo give him a diſtinct Memorial concerning his Intention, which he 


© would 
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* would Sign, that the Arch- Biſhop being furniſh'd with theſe Diſpatches, he 
© ſhould go to Rome, under Colour of viſiting the Apoſtolick See, there to treat 
with the Pope alone, for whom he ſaid, he had a greater Reſpect and Affecti- 
© on, ever ſince he underſtood he had compos'd Verſes in his Youth of the vio- 
© lent Death of the Queen of Scotland his Mother, in Commendation of her, 
© and of the Family of the Stuarts, which he ſhew'd to the Arch-Biſhop. He 
further declar'd, © That in Caſe the Arch-Biſhop return d from Rome with the 
Approbation of his Holineſs concerning the Convention, he would cauſe it 
© forthwith to be aſſembled, whereupon extraordinary and admirable Events 
* would enſue : But before he proceeded to diſcover his Defign as to his own 
© Perſon, he would negotiate with the Proteſtant Princes oft Germany, and 
with the principal Puritan Lords of England and Scotland, and promis'd that 
© all things ſhould tend to a happy Concluſion, and to the great Advantage of 
the Catholick Church. This, ſays the Arch-Bithop, is the Subſtance of all 
the Diſcourſes they had at ſeveral Times upon this Subj-&, 

Monfieur D'Ageant further tells us, that being ſatisfy d as to all the Points 
in Controverſie, the King wrote a long Letter to the Pope, by a Catholick 

Fi: Letter ro Gent ſeman his Subject, whom he privately ſent to him on purpoſe. © In which 

ihe lope. «he acknowledg'd him as the Vicar General of Feſus Chriſt on Earth, as the 
* univerſal Father of the Chriſtians, and the Chirf of all Catholicks ; afluring 
© Lin), that after he had taken Care of thoſe things to which he had agreed, he 
would openly declare himfclf : In the mican I ime he promis'd not to ſuffer 
© any Search to be made in his Kingdom after Prieſts that were ſent by his Ho- 
line ſs, o the Moſt Chriſtian King, provided they were not Jeſuits, in whom 
© he proteſted he could not contide, tor ſeveral Reaſons ; principally becauſe he 
* accounted them the Authors of the Gun-Powder Treaſon, by which they 
© were to have blown up him and the chief of the Nation. In his Letter, 
among other Particulars, he intreated the Pope © To vouchſafe that the Goods 
© of the Church that were enter d into the Patrimony of the principal Families of 
* England ſliould not be taken from them; but that they thould be permitted ſtil] 
© 10cnjoy then, becauſe otherwiſe great Troubles and Commotions would enſue. 
He affirm'd morcover, That nothing could hinder hun from making a pub- 
lick Proſeſſion of the Catholick Religion at this Lime, but the Deſire he had 
to gain the King of Denmark his Brother-in-Law, whom he had for that 
End, tho under another Pretence, ſollicited to come over into England, 
« where he hop'd to convert him: That by doing this, he ſhould be able to 
« eſtabliſh Peace in his own Dominions, which otherwite could hardly be main- 
« tain'd; and that they two united in the fame Deſign, would draw after them 
c almoſt all the Northern Countrics. The Duke of Buckingham, and the Cen- 
tleman he ſent to Rome, were the only two Perſons, that were Subjects, to 
whom he communicated theſe Intentions. The Duke had promis d to follow 
him, and had made a conſiderable Progreſs in the Affair; but all theſe remark- 
able Deſigns were made void by the Dcath of the King of Erg/and not long 
after, at which the French King, declaring the News to the Arch-Biſhop of 
Embrun, expreſyd a very ſenſible Regret in theſe Words, All our Hopes of 
England are loſt. Thus far the two French Authors, Monſieur D' Ageant, 
and William D' Hugues, Arch-Biſhop of Embrun; of whom we can tay no 
more, than that the Credit of their Narrative mult be left to all nice and im- 
partial Readers of this Reign. | : 

In the mean Time the Marriage-Treaty with France ſucceeded, and held 
fewer Months than the Years that were ſpent in that of Hain. In Auguſt the 
Match was concluded, and in November the Articles were ſworn to by King 

ames, Prince Charles, and the French King; tho they were not fully con- 

cluded *till February following, nor the Match conſummated ill after the 
AMarriage- King's Death. Cardinal &ichlieu, to prevent all Conteſts that might ariſe by 
OY Means of this Alliance, as in former Times had happen'd, oblig'd —_— 17. 
a rincels 
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Princeſs to renounce all Succeſhons, both Direct and Collateral, which might 
accrue to her; for which eight hundred thouſand Crowns was to be given to 
her in Marriage. He allo took care that her Houſe ſhould be compos'd of as 
great a Number of Officers, as any Queen of England ever had: That her 
Dowry ſhould be ſixty thouſand Crowns per Aunum, which ſhould be aflign'd 
her upon Lands, one of which ſhould be a Dutchy or an Earldom: That if ſhe 
became a Widow, ſhe ſhould have her Choice to ſtay in Eng/and, or come into 
France, whether ſhe had Children or not; and if ſhe return'd into France, the 
King of England ſhould be oblig'd to conduct her at his own Charge, with 
agreeable Honours, as far as Calais, The publick Articles concerning Reli- 
gion were not much ſhort of thoſe for the Span; Match; beſides which Ruſh- 
worth mentions ſome private Articles in favour of the Roman Catholicks, 
which Nalſon, upon rational Grounds, looks upon as fictitious, particularly 
for not being to be found in Monſicur D' Ageant's Memoirs, where the Secrets 
of the Engliſh Court were, or pretended to be diſcover'd. Yet the French Au- 
thor of Cardinal Richlieus Life in Effect declares as much as Ruſhworth, name- 
ly, that the King and Prince took a particular Oath to releaſe all the Catholick 
Priſoners, as ſoon as the Marriage was conſummated, and to prohibit for the 
future their being ill treated for their Religion: And further, that they both 
gave a Promiſe in Writing, by which they bound themſelves, by no Way or 
Means whatſoever, to oblige the Princeſs to change her Religion. The Au- 
thor likewiſe highly reflects upon the Wiſdom of King James, and fays, © As Cenſares upon 
© this Match was againſt all the Maxims of good Policy, ſo it drew upon his © 
Son King Charles thoſe Miſchiefs, which perhaps never befel any King ſuc- 
© ceeding to an Hereditary Crown ; and his Sons born of that Marriage, and 
« ſeduc'd by their Mother's Perſuaſions, have been moſt unfortunate fince his 
© Death. And ſeveral were of Opinion, that Cardinal K ichlieu, who was then 
© contriving a War againſt the Houſe of Auſtria, ſent this Princeſs into Eu- 
| gland, as a Ball of Diſſention, that would create ſo much Trouble in that 

Nation, as would incapacitate them from diſturbing their Neighbours 
© Affairs. 

Yet till King James thought it a propitious Match, and a great Step to- A D. 
wards the Reſtoration of the Palatinate, and his unfortunate Progeny; but p 
this prov'd no more ſucceſsful than another feeble Attempt this Year, made by! 25 
Count Mansfield, who came into England for that Purpoſe, was receiv'd with Reg. 23. 
great Splendor, and made Commander of an Army of twelve thouſand Engliſh- count Mani- 
men. Theſe Forces were deſign'd to paſs through France into Germany, the —— * 
French having promis d, as well an Addition of Strength, as a free Paſſage. 

The French, notwithſtanding their Promiſe, and the Treaty of Marriage, de- 

lay'd, tho' not directly deny d their Paſſage; nevertheleſs the whole Army was 

ſhipp'd off, and put over to Calais; and after a tedious Stay, in hopes yet to 

land and paſs through the Country, they were forc'd to fer fail for Zealand. 
Neither were they ſuffer d to land there, coming ſo unexpectedly upon the 

States, and in a hard and ſcarce Time for Proviſion of Victuals. Thus they 

were long confin'd to their narrow Veſſels, and ſuffer'd the want of all Neceſ- 

ſaries, by which means a Peſtilence broke out among them, and rag'd ſo ex- 
treamly, that they were thrown into the Sea by Multitudes: Infounch that % Expedition 
ſcarce a third Part of the Men were landed, which alſo foon after decreas'd unformmnare. 
and diſpers'd, and the whole Deſign vanith'd into Air. Thus continually un- 
fortunate was the King in the deplorable Caſe of his Children; and neither he 

nor his Son ſaw the Reſtitution of the Palatinate, which happen'd nor till 

twenty three Years after, when the Monarchy of England was under a fatal 

Eclipſe, and its Soveraign Lord, by an unheard of Example, brought to the 
Scattold to loſe his Head. 

Before King James could ſee the Misfortunes of Count Mansfield, or the 
Marriage of his Son, he was ſeiz'd with a Tertian Ague that prov'd fatal to 
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him. "This was preceded by the Deaths of two great and worthy Men, Lo- 
dowick Duke of Richmond and Lenox, and James Marqueſs of Hamilton; 
which exceedingly affected the King, who being inform'd of the Death of the lat- 
ter, ſaid, IF rhe Branches be thus cut down, the Stock cannot continue long : 


The King's I Which Saying was ſhortly verify'd. His great Indiſpolition meeting with a fat 


Srhnefs, 


Hi: Death, 


Ris Character. 


and unweildy Body, and daily increaſing, he retir'd to Theobalds ; and the 
Lord-Keeper Villiams having Notice that they fear d his Sickneſs was mortal, 
went and preſented himſelf before his Majeſty, endeavouring todivert him, and 
bring him to a chearful Diſcourſe, but all in vain : Thus he continu'd by his 
Ped-fide *rill Midnight, but the King found no Comfort. The next Morn- 
ing, after a Conſultation of Phyſicians, he ſaw no Hopes of Life, and therefore 
he ask d leave of the Prince to acquaint his Father with his weak Condition, 
and put him in Mind both of his mortal, and unmortal State. Having the 
Prince's Conſent, he went into his Majeſty's Chamber, and kneeling down told 
him, He knew he ſhould neither diſpleaſe, nor diſcourage him, if he brought 
him the Meſſage of Iſaiah to Hezckiah, to ſer his Houſe in Order; for he 
concluded his Days to come would be but few in the World. At which the 
King calmly reply d, 1 am ſatisf)'d, and 1 defire you to aſſiſt me in preparing 
ro go hence, and to be with Chriſt, whoſe Mercies I pray for, and hope to find 
them. Finding himſelf much declining, he call'd the Prince his Son to his 
Bed-fide, and recommended ſeveral uſeful Precepts to his future Conſideration ; 
while the Keeper continually watch'd with his Royal Maſter, and never ſo much 
as put off his Cloaths to go to Bed, till after his Death. His great Bufineſs was fre- 
quently to pray, read and diſcourſe about Repentance, Faith, Remiſſion of Sins, 
Reſurrection, and Eternal Life; all which was the Preparation on Wedneſday 
for the bleſſed Sacrament on Thurſday, which his Majeſty receiv'd with ſingu- 
lar Comfort. On Friday he became ſenſibly weaker; ſo that now the Keeper 
{tirr'd very little out of the Chamber, and that not only to comfort the depart- 
ing King, but likewiſe to keep off ſome of the Romiſb Religion, who were 
watching about the Chamber-Door, whom, as a Privy-Counſellor, he com- 
manded to keep at a greater Diſtance. As he drew near to his End, the Prayer 
uſually ſaid at the Hour of Death being ended, having repeated theſe Words, 
Vent, Domine Jeſu, he gave up the Ghoſt without any Pangs, as are common- 
ly ſeen in dying Perſons, and the Keeper clos'd his Eyes with his own Hands. 
This was upon Sunday the twenty ſeventh of March, being fifty eight Years 
of Age, and having reign'd twenty two Years, and three Days. Many ſcan- 
dalous Rumours were {ſpread concerning his Death; and ſome took the liberty 
to write that he was poiſon'd, as the Duke of Richmond, and the Marqueſs of 
Hamilton had been before him; which might be occaſion'd by the too bold 
Officiouſneſs of the Duke of Buckingham in adminiſtring his own Phyſick. 
But upon opening his Body, there was found no Mark or Sign of Poiſon, his 
inward Parts being all ſound; only his Spleen was a little affected, which 
might be Cauſe enough tothrow him into an Ague. His Body, for the greater 
State, was convey'd by Torch-Light from Theobalds to Somer ſet-Houſe, where 
being depoſited from the twenty third Day of April, to the ſeventh of May, 
it was carry'd to Weſtminſter, where, according to Sir Richard Baker, it was 
interr'd with great Solemnity, but with greater Lamentation. 

To come at laſt to the Perſon and Character of this Prince, we find it a hard 
Undertaking to draw the Picture of one who had ſo many different Aſpects; 
eſpecially where both Friends and Enemies have ſo far exceeded the Limits of 
Juſtice and Impartiality. As to his Perſon and Preſence he made but an Ordi- 
nary Figure ; his Countenance was homely, his Features harſh, tho! not alto- 
gether uncomely ; his Stature was of the middle Size, his Body not ill com- 
paced, but fat and unweildy in his latter Days, uſually wearing his Cloaths 
plain, large, and difterent trom the common Mode. But as to his Mind, he 
has receiv'd the higheſt Applauſes and Commendations, particularly, That he 


was 
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was the Solomon of the Age for Knowledge, Learning and Wiſdom ; one, 
who knew how to catch the Inclinations of the People at the tirſt Rebound, 
not ſuffering them to mount higher than he could reach them, nor grow ſo 
ſtrong, but he could either alter or divert them: That he had an admirable 
Pregnancy of Vit, which being improv'd by continual Study, he acquir'd ſuch 
a Promptneſs and Elegancy in expreſſing his Mind, that his extemporary 
Speeches were little inferior to his premeditated Writings : That he was a 
mild, peaceful and munificent Monarch, ſuitable to the Exgliſß Genius and Na- 
tion. All which Particulars were really true, but ſtill with a remarkable Mix- 
ture of Allay ; and without that, Vilſon acknowledges, that his high, towering 
and maſtering Reaſon had been of a rare and ſublim'd Excellency. Upon 
which Account, his Knowledge has been by ſome thought fitter for the Head of 
a Society, than the Governor of a Kingdom; his Learning to border more upon 
Pedantry, than riſe to a compleat Underſtanding; his Miſdom to have more of 
Subtlety, or a Sagacity in diſcovering Miſchiefs, than an Ability of ſurmoun- 
ting them; and his Mit too often to deſcend to inferior Sorts of Jeſts and Quib- 
bles, which was the common way of Wit in that Age. His Munificence was 
many Times a direct Profuſeneſs, and a waſting of the Revenues of the Crown; 
and his peaceful Temper, which made him take Beati Pacifici for his Motto, 
had too much of a timorous Diſpoſition, not to ſay Cowardize; which caus'd him 
not only to be often contemn'd by Foreign Princes,but alſoat home to be govern'd, 
and ſometimes inſulted by his Favourites, which was one of the greateſt of 
his Weakneſles : And this led him to another Quality, or rather an Acquiſition, 
which ſome thought as wicked, as the other was weak, which he call'd by the 
Name of King- Craft, others an exquiſite Skill in Diſſimulation; in which he 
ſo much delighted, that it ſeems to be the greateſt of all his Blemiſhes. He 
had excellent Notions in Conception, but could bring but few into Action, tho' 
they tended to his own Preſervation: And this was one of his Maxims, of 
which he made no timelv Uſe ; A Prince, who would avoid Conſpiracies, 
ought to be rather jealous of ſuch, whom his Favours have advanc'd, than of 
thoſe whom his Frowns have diſconteuted: For the latter want Means, 
while the Former have them at Pleaſure, to execute their Deſigns. But to 
come to his moral Virtues, he was eminent for his Chaſtity, which was 
remarkable in a Court ſo looſe and luxurious as his own. He was very 
temperate in his Exerciſcs, and Diet, and not intemperate in his Drink- 
ing; yet he drank very often of the ſtrongeſt ſweet Wines, but always in 
very {mall Quantities, and rather out of a Cuſtom than any Delight, as 
Weldon himſelf acknowledges. He was by Education patient, pious and re- 
ligious; yet ſometimes his Choler and Paſſion would prevail over all, and 
throw him into the profaneſt Oaths and Curſes; for which he would af- 
terwards ſhew himſelf heartily penitent : And indeed, he was not only ready 
to ask Forgiveneſs of God, but alſo of Men; and ſometimes in ſuch a peculiar 


Manner, that they could ſcarcely ſay whether it was a pious Condeſcenſior,, or 


an abje& Diſpoſition. As to his Religion, in which he difplay'd the Height of 
his Parts and Learning, he was really Calviniſt in moſt Points, excepting that 
of Epiſcopacy, as appears from ſome of his Books, and his Zeal for the Synod 
of Dort: Yet he gave unhappy Suſpicions to the Nation, by making ſuch Ad- 
vances to the Pope and Papiſts, upon the Account of the Maniſb and French 
Treaties. Notwithſtanding his open Indulgences, and perhaps ſecret Inclinati- 
ons to the Roman Catholicks, yet in many publick Speeches he declar'd againſt 
them, and once in a very remarkable Manner, in the Preſence of many Lords, 
as we find it in Croke's Reports; for having been charg'd with a Deſign of 
granting a Toleration to Papiſts, he made à ſolemn Proteſtation, That he 
would ſpend the laſt Drop of Blood in his Body before he would do it , and 
pray'd, That before any of his 1ſue ſhould maintain any other Religion than 
his own, that God would take them out of the World. How far this Impre- 
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general. 


cation reach'd or affected himſelf, or any of his Family afterwards, we leave 
to the Determination of an omniſcient Being. 

To take ſome Notice of this Reign in gencral, it is highly remarkable, that 
tho' the Nation was warlike and ready to kindle at any Flame, yet this King 
kept it his whole Reign all in Peace, without any War from abroad, or Rebel- 
lion at home. It is true, there were ſome Heats between him and his Parlia- 
ments about the Prerogative ; and it happen d then, as it does in moſt Feuds, 
Things were carry'd to great Extremities : Yet impartial Writers think, thar 
conſidering; his Majeſty's Circumſtances, he was not well us'd, and that if the 
Houſe had been freed from half a dozen popular and diſcontented Members, 
the Diſturbances would ſoon have ended. It is alſo remarkable, that during 
this whole Reign the King never took away the Life of one Nobleman in En- 
gland, but reſtord many; yet his artificial taking off Sir Walter Raleigh, by 
vertue of a former Condemnation, after an equitable Reſtoration, and his ſparing 
the Earl and Counteſs of Somerſet, after ſuch Imprecations upon himſelf and 
Progeny, are both real Blemithes in this King's Conduct. He came to the 
Crown with all the Advantages of Power, Love and Reputation, and the former 
Part ofthe Reign was more act ive and laudable; but the latter, with the encreaſing 
Weakneſs of the publick Miniſtry, became more paſſive, and declin'd in Vigour 
and Greatneſs to the laſt Moment of his Life. If we conſider the whole Reign 
with the former, it will bear no Compariſon ; and tho” there was a great In- 
creaſe of Atfuence and Trade, the Reputation of England began ſenſibly to 
link ; ſo that the two Kingdoms of England and Scotland, when join'd under 
one Monarch, made a leſs Figure, than one of them had in former Ages. The 
martial Heat and Exerciſe of the Nation began gradually to decline, by the 
Example of a pacitick King; and Sir Richard Baker obſerves, that two Things 
in this Reign grew to loſe their Luſtre : One, the Exerciſe of Tilting, which 
in the laſt Reign was ſo muchus'd, that no Year paſs'd without ſpecial Solem- 
nitics in that Kind: The other, the Band of Gentlemen-Penfioners and Yeomen 
of the Guard, which in the Queen's Time conſiſted of the moſt ſele& Perſons of 
the Realm for Stature, and other Qualifications z and was ſo noble an Orna- 
ment in her Court, that no Prince in Chriſtendom could ſhow the like. But 
this King ſo little valu'd theſe Particulars, that both in his Time came utterly 
to be neglected; no Solemnity of Arms but by Accident, and no Regard had to 
what Perſons were admitted into that Service. In ſhort, the main Conduct of 
the Reign ſeems inconſiſtent with it ſelf, and diftering from the common Me- 
thods of Mankind: Therefore whatever may be ſaid in Commendation of the 
Bleſſings of Peace and Plenty, and whatever Rhetorick has been us'd to extol 
the uninterrupted Pleaſures of this Reign, 1t cannot be deny'd, but that this 
admir'd Calm was only the Fore-runner of a moſt diſmal Storm, and that this 
peaceful Monarch was not only really unfortunate in himſelf and Daughter, but 
alſo left to his Son an unneceſſary War, an exhauſted Treaſury, and a Crown 
of Troubles and Thorns. Of which we may be more particular, when, in ano- 
ther Volume, we come to trace the ſeveral Steps, ard lay open the various 
Springs of thoſe tumultuous and calamitous Times. 


IN DE X. 


IND EX. 


A. 


B BOT, Arch- Biſhop of Canterbury, kills a Man 
A by Chance, Page 960. 


Acon, or Ptolemais, beſieged, and taken by the 
Kings of England and France, p. 2 20. 

Adam, Biſhop of Hereford, diſoblig'd by the Spenſers, 
unites himſelf to the Queen's Intereſt, p. 332. His 
Text before the .Queen and the Army at Oxford, 
p- 334. His ambiguous Meſſage, p. 341. 

Adelphins, Biſhop of Colcheſter, or Caer-Leon, aſſiſted 
at the Council of Arles in the Year 3 14, p. 29. 

Adeliza, Daughter of Geoffrey Duke of Lovain, mar- 
ry'd to Henry IL, p. 173. 

Agricola, Julius, ſucceeds Frontinus in the Government 
of Britain, p. 21. His ſeveral Expeditions, Ibid. 
& deinceps. He Conquers the Iſle of Angleſey, p. 22. 
And reduces Britain to a Roman Province, p. 25. 

Agincourt, the great Victory obtain'd there by the En- 

liſh, p. 446, Cc. | 

Albinus, Governor of Britain, declines the Title of Ce- 
ſar, p. 26. Overthrown and Slain by Sever, p. 27. 

Albion, why ſo call'd, p. 1. 


Alenſon, Duke of, proſecutes his Suit to Queen Eliza- 


beth, p. $27, 829. Being Duke of Anjou he renews 
his Suit, and comes over Incognito, p. 836. He 
comes a ſecond time, and the Match is believed to 
be concluded, p. 840. He leaves England, p. 841. 
His Death, p. 847. 

Alfred ſucceeds Ethelred in the Saxon Monarchy, p. 69. 
The firſt anointed King of England, p. 70. His 
Actions againſt the Danes, Ibid. He is reduc'd to 
great Extremities, p. 71. But recovers and over- 
throws the Danes, Ibid. Reſtores Learning, and 
Founds the Univerſity of Oxford, p. 72. He di- 
vides the Nation into Counties, p. 73. The Danes 
again worſted by him, p. 75. His excellent Ma- 
nagement, Ibid. His Death and Character, p. 76. 

Algar, his Actions againſt the Danes, p. 68. 

Algiva, King Edwi's Concubine, p. 87. Her En- 
mity to St. Dunſtan, and why, Ibid. Her ſevere 
Treatment, Ibid. 

Alledtus, having ſlain his Friend Carauſius, ſucceeds 
him in the Government of Britain, p. 28. He is 
ſlain, bid. | 

Alva, Duke of, his Cueltics in the Netherlands, p. 814. 
He is remov'd, p. 827. 

Amboyna, the Dutch Cruelties there, p. 973. 

America, when firſt diſcover'd, p. 598. 

Augleſey, the Ile of, conquer'd by Julius Agricola, p. 22. 

Anne Bolen, Her firſt Acquaintance with Henry VIII, 
p. 659, Her Marriage with that King, p. 674. 
Her Fall, p. 686, &c. Her Trial, Condemnation, 
and Divorcement, p. 687. Her Execution, p. 688. 
Her Iſſue Illegitimated, p. 689. 

Ann, of Cleve, her Marriage with Henry VIII, p. 701. 
She is Diyorc'd, p. 703. 

Ann, Drughter to the King of Dexmark, her Marriage 
with King James, p. 874. Her Arrival in England, 
p. 908. Her Aſſiſtance in Brckinghaw's Rile, p. 939. 
Hex Death and Character, p. 948, 949. 


A. 


Anſelm, a Norman, made Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, 
p.158. Which he loſes, p. 160. And retires to Lions, 
Ibid. He is reſtor'd, p. 164. He is made Media- 
tor between King Henry I. and his Subjects, p. 165. 
He cenſures the marry'd Clergy, p. 166. By his 
Advice the King makes many Regulations, p. 168. 
His Death and Character, p. 169. 

Arabella's Death, p. 941. 

Arianiſm, when firſt it inſected Britain, p. 30. 

Ark's Rebellion in Tork ſhire, p. 693, 694. 

Arlotta, the Mother of William the Corqueror, p. 127. 
From whom the Name of Harlot, /bid. 

Armada, Spaniſh, the Preparations for it, p. 868. It 
ſets fail, and enters the Britiſh Channel, p. 869. 
Three Engagements, p. 870. It is diſperls'd by 
Fireſhips, and laſtly ruin'd, p. 871. 

Armorica, in France, why at firſt call'd Britain, p. 31. 

Arthur, King of Britain, his Succcls againſt the Saxons, 
p-. 41, 42. He dies, /bid. 

Arthur, Duke of Bretaign, Competitor to King John, 
p. 229. Deſerted by the French King, p. 232. Made 
Priſoner to King John, aid privatcly Murder'd, 
P. 236, 

Arthur, Son to King Henry VII. his Birth, p. 584. 
His Marriage with Catharine of Spain, p. 614. His 
Death, bid. 

Arundel's Rebellion in Devon ſvire, p. 731, 732. 

Arundel, the Earl, ſent to the Tower, p. 848. 
in the Star- Chamber, p. 853. 

Athelſtan ſucceeds his Father Edward, p. 81. An Ac- 
count of his Birth, bid. He is crowned King, 1bid. 
He invades Scorland,p. 82. And overt hrows the Scots, 
p. 83. His great Reputation in Foreign Parts, p. 84. 
His Death, JLid. 

Athelwold, King Edgar's Secretary and Confident, his 
Treachery to his Maſter, p. 89. How reveng'd, p. go. 

Atrebatii, what Pait of Britain was originally inhabi- 
ted by them, p. 7. 

Andley, Lord, his Generoſity, p. 369. 

Audeley's Rebellion, p. 606. His Defeat and Death, 
p. 607, 608. 

Auguſtus, his Reaſons for neglecting Britain, p. 14. 

Aurelius Ambroſins, relieves Britain, p. 40. 

Aurelius Conanus, his Character from Gildas, p. 43. 

Auſtin, the Monk, ſent into England by Pope Gregory, 

47. His Arrival in Kent, Ibid. His Reception 
by King Erhelberr, p. 48. Whom he Converts with 
many others, /bid. He is made Arch-Biſhop of 
the Engliſh Nation, Ibid. His Death, p. 50. 


Fin'd 


B. 


Babington's Conſpiracy and Execution, p. 853, 854, 
855. 

Bacon, Sir Nicolas, made Lord-Keeper, p. 790. His 
Death, p. 837. 

Bacon, Sir Francis, Son to Sir Nicolas, made Sollicitor- 
General, p. 923. Made Lord-Chancellor, p. 943- 
His Fall and Character, p. 954, 955. 
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Badon-Hill, Memorable for a Victory obtain'd there 
by the Britains over the Saxons, p. 42. | 

Baliol, John, declared King of Scotland by King E4- 
ward I. p. 13. un which he joins 
with the French, p. 314. He is brought Priſoner 
to London, p. 3 15. | | 

Baliol, Eduard, his Deſigns upoh Scotland, p. 345. 
His Succeſs, p. 346. He is crown'd King, p. 347. 
His Homage to King Edward III, p. 348. 

Bards, their Office among the Britains, p. 5. 

Baronets, their firſt Inſtitution, p. 937. 

Barons Unite agaiaſt King John for the Privileges of 
the Nation, p. 250. Their Combination, p. 252. 
They ſend for the Dauphine of France, p. 256. Some 
of them relent, p. 257. They ſubmit to Henry III. 
Ibid. They are again uncaſfie, p. 265. They con- 
federate avainſt King Henry III, p. 268. But a Peace 
is made, p. 269. They threaten the King, p. 273. 
They are puniſh'd by him, p. 274. They are again 
diſcontented, p. 277. 
tween them and the King, p. 295. They take the 
King and his Brother Priſoners, p. 297. They are 
reduc'd, p. 299. They are again diloblig'd by E4- 
ard IT. they combine againſt him, p. 325. They 
take and behead Gaveſton, p. 326, They are re- 
concil'd to the King, p. 327. The War begins 
between them and the King, p. 330. They being 
weaken'd many of them were executed, p. 331. 

Battels between the Houſe of Tork and Lancaſter, the 
firſt at St. Albau's, p. 504. The ſecond at Blore- 
Heath, p. 508. The third at Northampton, p. 511. 
The fourth at Wakefield, p. 514. The fifth at Mor- 
timer's-Croſ3, and the ſixth at St. Alban's, the ſeventh 
at Towton, p. 520. The eighth at Hexam, p. 523. 
The ninth at Banbury Field, the tenth at Stamford, 
the eleventh at Barnet, the twelfth at Tewkesbury, 
p. 539. The thirtcenth and laſt Battel at Be. 
worth, p. 576. 

Beaufort, Henry, made Tutor to Henry V, p. 432. 
His Speech to the Parliament when Bithop of Man- 
cheſter and Chancellor, p. 453. A Diſpute betwixt 
him and the Duke of Glouceſter, p. 478. They 
are reconcil'd, bid. His Speech before his Death, 
p. 496. 

Bec let, Thomas, Arch-Deacon of Canterbury, made 
Chancellor of England, p. 193. Preterr'd to the See 
of Canterbury, p. 194. He oppoſes the King, p. 195. 
He at firſt repents, but oppoſes him again, p. 196. 
Being declar'd a Traitor he leaves the Nation, p. 197. 
He threatens to Excommunicate the King, p. 198. 
He appears before the Kings of France and England, 
p. 199. He raiſes new Diſturbances and is murder'd, 
p.201. His Body is inſhrin d, p. 263. His Shrine 
broken, p. 696. 

Beda, the Hiſtorian, his Death and Character, p. 58. 

Bedford, John, Duke of, made Regent of France, p.474. 
His Care, p. 475. He defeats the French, p. 476. 
He comes over into England to reconcile the Duke 
of Glouceſter and Biſhop of Wincheſter, p. 478. His 
Death and Character, p. 488. 

Belge, what Part of Britain was originally inhabited by 
them, ß. 6. 

Bells, the firſt Ring in England, p. 89. 

Berengaria, the King of Navarre's Daughter, marry'd 
to Richard I, p. 218. Reconcird to the King 
Oy ſome Diſpleaſure, p. 225. Her Character, 
Ibid. 

Bertie, Peregrine, made Lord Willoughby of Eresby, 
p. 841. His Expedition into France, p. 874. 


Bible, publiſh'd in Engliſh, p. 687. 


The War commences be- 


Boadicea, ſcourg'd by the Romans, p. 18. 
duct, e E uelties, p. 19. ier WN wy 
Bonner, made Biſhop of London, p. 695. Impri we 
p. 724. Depriv'd of his Biſhoprick, p. 736. 1 
cruel Proceedings againſt the Reformation p. 773, & I 
Borongh-Law, what, p. 149. A 
Brandon, Charles, made Duke of S»#ol, p. 621 
Marry'd King Henry's Siſter Aary, p. 633. He is 
ſent with an Army into France, p. 646. His Death 
p. 711. . 
Brigantes, what Parts of Britain were original 
b them, p. 7: enn 
Britain, and Britains, why fo call'd, p. Iz 2. 
firſt diſcover'd to be an Iſland, p. 23. Reduc'd to 
a Roman Province, p. 25. Divided by Conſtantine 
into three Provinces, p. 29, Oppreſs'd by ſevere 
Governors, and Invaded by Barbarians, P. 30 
The Roman Affairs decline in it, P. 31. Entirely 
abandon'd by the Romans, p. 35. The Britains in 
great Diſtreſs, /bid. Notwithſtanding which they 
are ſhamefully Immoral, p. 36. They call in the 
Saxons, p. 37. By whomthey are oppreſs'd, p. z9, 
Their horrid Corruptions, p. 43. They are driven 
out of their Habitations into Wales and ot her Parts, 


When 


Britiſh Church, of great Conſideration even in Con- 
ſtantine's Days, p. 29. It is diſturb'd by Pelagia- 
niſm, P. 38. 

Brus, Robert, crown'd King of Scotland, p. 321. He 
overthrows the Engliſh, p. 322. His Conduct and 
great Victory at Bannock's-Bowrn, p. 327. His Ad- 
vice to the Scors betore his Death, p. 343. 

Brus, David, ſucceeds his Father Robert in the King- 
dom of Scotland, p. 343. He flies into France, 
p. 347- He is reſtor'd ro his Kingdom, p. 356. 
He is taken Priſoner by the Engliſh, p. 362. and re- 
leaſed, p. 370. 

Buchanan, his Death, p. 841. 

Buckingham, Duke of, joins with the Duke of Glow- 
ceſter, p. 556. His Management in that Duke's 
behalf, p. 562. He is diſcontented, p. 568. He en- 
gages with the Biſhop of Ely ro advarce the Earl of 
Richmond, p. 569. He is taken Priſoner, p. 570, 
And Beheaded, p. 571. 

Buckingham, fee Villiers. 

Burgundy, Charles, Duke of, his cautious Manage- 
ment, P.534- He deſires Aid of King Edward IV. 
againſt the French, p. 542. And diſappoints him, 
p. 543- His Reſentments, p. 544. 

Burgundy, Fohn, Duke of, raiſes a Faction in France 
againſt the Duke of Orleans, p. 431. His unfair 
Dealings; p. 452. His Endeavours for a Treaty 
with King Henry V, p. 458. His Falſhood to that 
Prince, p. 459. He is murder'd by the Dauphine, 
p. 460. 

Burgundy, Philip, Duke of, joins with the Engliſh a- 
gainſt the Dauphine of France, p.461. An Alliance 
betwixt him and the Duke of Bedford, p. 476. A 
Breach betwixt him and the Duke of Glonceſter, 
p. 477. He grows cool towards the Engliſh, p. 485. 
He is reconciled to the French King, p. 487. And 
beſieges Calais, p. 490. Bur in vain, Jbid. 

Butler, Sir James, made Earl of Ormond in Ireland, 


P* 343» 
C. 


Cade, Fack, his Rebellion in Kent, p. 499. His Suc- 
ceſe, Ibid. He is taken and (lain, p. co. 

Ceſar, Fulius, his firſt Expedition into Britain. p. 9. 
His Succeſs, p. 10. His ſecond Expedition, p. 11- 
He quits the Iſle, p. 13. Calais, 
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Calais, beſieged by King Edward III, p. 363. Sur- 
render'd, and made an Engliſh Colony, p. 364. Be- 
ſieg'd by Philip Duke of Burgundy, p. 490. Loſt 
finally to the French, p. 783. 

Cales, taken, p. 883, 884. 

Camden, his Death and Character, p. 969. 

Cambridge Univerſity, when and by whom Founded, 

« 54+ 

AA the Cardinal, his Arrival in England, p. 66 1. 
He begins the Proceſs between King Henry and his 
Queen, p. 664. His politick Management, p. 665. 

Campian, an Incendiary Jeſuit, p. 837. He 1s execu- 
ted, p. 840. 

Cinons of the general Councils firſt receiv'd in En- 
gland, p. 56. 

Caxtii, what Part of Britain was originally inhabited 
by them, p. 6. N 

Canute, the Dane, ſucceeds his Father Swane, p. 100, 
He beſieges London, p. 103. He divides England 
with King Edmund, p. 104. And is ſole Monarch 
of the whole Nation, p. 105. Which he divides 
into four Parts, p. 106. His Laws and Taxcs, p. 107. 
His Journey to Rome, p. 108, His juſt Reproot 
to Flatterers, p. 109. His Death and Character, 
p. 109, 110. | 

Car, Robert, afterwards Earl of Somerſet, his Riſe, p. 929. 
He becomes a vaſt Favourite, p. 930. Intrigues 
with the Counteſs of Eſſex, p. 931. His Greatneſs, 
p. 934. Being made Earl of Somerſet he marries 
the Counteſs of Eſſex, p. 936. The Pomp of the 
Nuptials, Zbid. He declines, p. 939. He is im- 
priſon'd and condemn'd for Overbury's Murder, 
p. 940. But pardon'd, /bid. His Death, Ibid. 

Carattacus, his Succeſs againſt the Romans, p. 14. 
He is defcated and taken Priſoner, p. 16. His Speech 
to the Emperor and Senate, p. 17. He is pardon d 
Ibid. 

Cardan, in England, p. 747: 

Carliſle, having been deſtroy'd by the Danes, rebuilt 
by King William II, p. 147. Founded into a Bi- 
ſhoprick, p. 175. | 

Cartiſmandud, Queen of the Brigantes, betrays Cara- 
flacus to the Romans, p. 16. Her Management, 
p. 17, 18. 

Caſibilanus, choſen General of the Britains againſt Ceſar, 
p. 12. With whom he obtains a Peace, p. 13. 

Catharine, Daughter to the French King, marry'd to 
Henry V. p. 462. With whom ſhe comes into En- 
gland, p. 466. Her Coronation, p. 467. Marry d 
to Owen ap Tudor, p. 490. Her Death, 1bid. 

C1tharine, of Spain, marry d to Arthur Son to Henry VII, 
p. 614. Next to his Brother Henry VIII, p. 622. 
Upon a Proceſs of Divorce ſhe Appeals to the Pope, 
p.664. She is finally parted, p. 670. Her Death 
and Character, p. 685. Her Iſſue illegitimatcd, 
p. 689. 

Catharine Gray, her Misfortuncs, p. 800. 

Cuharine Howard, her Marriage with Henry VIII, 


p. 704+ The Diſcovery of her lewd Life, and Exc- 


cution, p. 706. 

Catharine Parr, her Marriage with Henry VIII, p. 709. 
Marry'd to Admiral Seymorr, and dies, p. 727. 
Cattieuchlani, the Parts of Britain originally inhabited 

by them, p. 7. 
Cavendiſh, his Expedition to the Heſt- Indies, p. 866. 
Cecil, Sir Robert, S:rj-ant at Law, made Chancellor of 
the Dutchy, p. 886. Made Baron of Eſeudon by 
K James, P.907. Made Viſcount Cranburn, p.915. 
Made Earl of Salisbury, p. 916. Made Lord-Trea- 
ſurer, p. 926, He diſappoints Rocheſter the new 


Ay va p. 931,932. His Death and Character, 

934. 5 

Cecil, Thomas, Lord Barlei;h, made Earl of Exeter by 
King James, p. 916. 

Cecil, Sir William, a chief Miniſter to Queen Eliza- 
beth, p. 789. He is in Danger, p. $14. Made Lord 
Burleigh and Treaſurer, p. 82 5. His Death, Character 

and Services, p. 888, 889. 

Cclebacy of the Clergy, when firſt eſtabliſh'd in Ex- 
gland, p. 174. 

Charles, Dauphine of France, murders the Duke of 
Burgund), p. 460, He oppoſes King Fleury V, p. 
463. He is condemn'd and diſinherited in a Parlia- 
ment at Pars, p. 466. Upon the Death of 
Charles VI. of France he lays Claim to the King- 
dom, p. 475. And is crown'd at Rheins, p. 482. 
He is reconcil'd to the Duke of Burgundy, p. 487. 
His Death, p. 512. 

Charles VIII, King of France, ſupplies the Earl of 
Richmond with Mony, p. 571. And grants him a 
ſafe Conduct into Bretaign, Ibid, His Hoſpitality 
to him, p. 572. His Deſigns upon Bretaion, 
p. 589, Cc. He marries the Heirets of Bretargn, 
and gains that Province, p. 595. His Death, 
P.GIl, 

Charles, King of Spain, made Emperor, p.638. He 
comes into England, p. 639. He comes a ſecond time, 
p- 643- He's 1nſtall'd Knight of the Garter, and joins 
with King Henry againſt France, p. 644. He declines 
in his Friendihip to King Henry, p. 650. He religns 
his Kingdom to his Sor, p. 774, His Death and 
Character, p. 775. 

Charles, Duke of Albany, Son to King James, arrives 
in England at three Years of Age, p. 908. Made 
Prince of Wales, p. 941. The firſt Deſigns about 
his Marriage, p. 942. The Articles of the Spaniſh 
Match, p. 947. He goes with Buckingham into 
Spain, p. 963, 964. Their kind Reception, 1bid. 
He is highly henour'd there, p. 965. Endeavours 
to make him turn Catholick in vain, p. 965, 966. 
Articles of the Marriage, p. 966. New Delays in 
the Spaniſh Court, bid, Which he leaves, p. 967. 
And arrives in England, p. 968. A new Treaty of 
Marriage with France, p. 974. 

Charter, his Valour, p. $77. | 

Chichely, Henry, made Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, 
p. 1555 His Policy, Ibid. | 

Chriſtian Religion, when firſt planted in Britain, p.18. 
And Britain the firſt Province that embrac'd it b 
publick Authority, p. 26. The Beginning of Chri- 
ſtianity in this Iſle among the Saxen, p. 47. Its 
Decreaſe and Declenſion among them, p. 50. 

Chriſtian, King of Denmarl, his Arrival in England, 
p. 923. His ſecond Arrival, p. 938. | 

Clement, the Pope, his Knavery, p. 661, 662. His 
Sickneſs, p. 662. He is obſtinate, p. 663. His An- 
ſwer to the Engliſh Nobility, p. 669. He joins 
with France; P 670. He rae the King to Rome, 
p. 672. His Sentence againſt King Henry, p. 677. 
His Death, p. 681. a , * 

Clementine, League, againſt the Emperor, p. 652. 

Clergy, ſu'd in a Premunire, p. 669. They ſubmit, 
p. 670, 679. 

Clifford, Lord, his Cruclty, and ignominious Treat— 
ment of the Young Earl of Rutland, p. 515. Ho 
is ſlain, p. 520. 

Cobham's Conſpiracy, p. 999, &c. 

Conqueſt of England by William I. the Cauſes of it, 
p. 132. 


Conſtance, 
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Conſtance delivers her Son Arthur Duke of Bretaign to 
the French King, p. 230. Her Reſentments upon 
the Death of her Son, p. 237. 

Conſtantinople taken by the Turi, p. 503. 

Cook, Sir Edward, Lord Chief - Juſtice of England, 

924. 

a and Cornavii, what Parts of Britain they ori- 
ginally poſſcis d, p. 7. ; 
Cranfield, Lionel, Earl of Aiddleſex, his Riſe and 

" Fall, p. 953, 972. 

Cranmer, Thomus, his Riſe, p. 668. He marries the 
King to Anne Bolen, p. 674. He is made Arch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury, p. 675. His Sentence about 
the King's Marriage, Jhd. He promotes the Re- 
formation, p. 683. He writes in Behalf of Anne 
Bolen, p. 686. He is in Danger from the Six Ar- 
ticles, p. 699. He endeavours to fave Cromwell, 
p. 702. His Behaviour, p. 709. He is in much 
Danger, p. 713. He entertains foreign Reformers, 
p. 725. His Behaviour towards the Protector, p. 73 5, 
736, He refuſes to fly, and is impriſon d, p. 759, 
760, He is attainted of High-Treaſon, p. 762. His 
Sufferings and Degradation, p. 778. His Recan- 
tation, Ibid. His Recovery, and Martyrdom at 
Oxford, p. 779. His Character, p. 779, 780. 

Cromwell, Thomas, pleads for Wolſey his Maſter, p. 666. 
He reproves Biſhop Fiſher, p. 680. His Great- 
neſs, p. 683. He 3 the Reformation, and 
Viſitation of Monaſteries, p. 684. He 1s ſent to 
the Tower, p. 702. His Lowneſs, p. 703. His 
Death, and Character, p. 704. 


D. 


Dagworth, Sir Thomas, his Valour, p. 363. 

Danes, their firſt Arrival in England, p. 59. Their 
Progreſs, p. 64 They waſte England in divers 
Places, p. 65. They renew their Invaſions, p. 67. 
Their Devaſtations in Lincoln ſbire, p. 68. Their 
various Fortune, p. 71, (Fc. 1 are overthrown 
by King Alfred, p. 74, 71. They conclude a 
Peace, and break it. p. 77. And are defeated, p. 
78: They decline, p. 79. And moſt of them ſub- 
mit to Ling Edward, p. 80, They again infeſt 
England, p. 93. They renew their Devaſtations, 
p. 94+ They exact an Yearly Payment of Dane- 
geld, p. 99. They grow abſolutc, p. 100. They 
decline after the Death of Harde-Cunute, p. 113. 
They land once more, but are finally routed, p. 141. 

Danegeld, a Tribute exacted of the Exgliſb 5 the 
Danes, p. 99. Which Edward the Conſeſſor re- 
mits, P. 116. | 

Danmonii, the Parts of Britain originally poſſeſsd by 
them, p. 6. 

Darnly, Lord, marry'd to the Queen of the Scots, p. 
806. He kills David Rizio, and is himſelf mur- 
der'd, Ps 808, 809. 

David Rizio murder'd in Scotland, p. 808, Sog. 

Daviſon the Secretary carries the Warrant for the 
Quee'! of Scots Execution, without Queen Eliza- 
beth's Knowledge, p. 861, 862. For which he is 
fin'd, and impriſon'd, p. 864, 865. 

Devereux, Walter, Earl of Eſſex, goes into Ireland, 
p. 828. His ſecond Expedition, p. 830. His Death, 
p. 832. 

Devereux, Robert, his Son, he joins in an Expedition 
into Spain, b. 873. His Expedition into France, 
p. 877. The Papiſts deſign to ſet him up, p. 880. 
His great Expedition againſt Spain, p. 883. He takes 


Expedition againſt Spain, p. 885, 886. A Feud 
between him and Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 886. He 
is advanc'd, Ibid. He is ſtruck by the Queen, 
P. 888. He is made Lord-Deputy of Ireland, p. $90, 
He returns into Exgland, and is committed, p. $91, 
He's cenſured, p. 893. He relapſes, and excites the 
People to Rebellion, p. 894. He yields, p. 895. 
His Condemnation and Confeſſion, p. 896. Hig 
Execution and Character, p. 897. 

Didins, his Exploits in Britain, p. 17. 

Dieu, & Mon Droit, the Motto, to whom firſt attri- 

buted, p. 228. 

Digby, Earl ot Briſtol, his Embaſſie into Spain, p. 959. 

He is impriſon'd, p. 972. 

Dimete, what Parts of Britain were firſt inhabited by 
them, p. 7. 

Dimmock, Sir Thomas, admitted the firſt Champion 

in 3 of the King's Title at the Coronation, 

p. 382. 

Dinooth, Biſhop of Bangor, refuſes the Pope's Autho- 

rity, p. 50. 

Dobuni, where originally ſeated in Britain, p. 7. 

Doomeſday-Book, why Fd call'd, p. 148. 

Dorſer, Earl of, his Bravery in Normandy, p. 450. 
Created Duke of Exeter, p. 453. His Service a- 

gainſt the Scors, p. 454. 

Drake, Sir Francis, his Voyage round the Globe, 

p. 838. His Expedition in the Meſt- Indies, p. $51. 

His Expedition againſt Cales, p. 866. His Scrvi- 

ces againſt the Spaniſh Armada, p. 870, 871. His 

Expedition into Spain, p. 873. His Dcath, p. 882. 

Dort, the Synod of, p. 948. 

Druids, the Prieſts among the Britains, p. 5+ 

Dudley and Empſon, two rapacious Iuſtruments, p. 616, 

617, Their Execution, p. 623. 

Dudley, Earl of Warwick, his Deſigns againſt the Pro- 
tector, p. 723. Hz defeats the Rebels in Norfolk, 
p. 733. He turns againſt the Protector, p. 735. 
His ambitious Deſigns, p. 739, 741+ Made Duke 
of Northumberland, p. 742. He ſets up Queen 
Zane, p. 753. He marches againſt Queen Mary, 

755. He is taken and impriſon'd, p. 756. His 
rial and Executior, p. 757, 758. 

Dudley, Lord Guilford, marry d to the Lady Jau 
Grey, p. 749. He is attainted of Treaſon, p. 762. 
His Execution, p. 766. 

Dudley, Robert, Earl of Leiceſter, his Riſe and Cha- 
47 24 p. 804. Propos'd by Queen Elizabeth to 
marry the Queen of the Scors, p. 802, 805. His 
Deſigns againſt the Earl of Eſſex, p. 828, 830. He 
marries his Widow, p. 832. He goes General in- 
to the Netherlands, p. 851. His Actions there, p. 
852. He returns into England, p. 8 53. He goes 
a ſecond time, and is call'd home with Diſgrace, 
p. 8679. His Death, 1bid. 

Duke, the firſt in England, p. 351. | 

Dunſtan, Abbot of Glaſſenbury, reproves King Ea: 
for his Libertiniſm, p. 87. For which he is ba- 
niſh'd, /bid. He is recall'd, and made Arch-Bi- 

oy of Canterbury, p. 88. His prophetical Speech 

at the Coronation of Ethelred II, p. 93. 


Durotriges, where originally ſeated in Britain, p. G. 
E. 


Eadbald ſucceeds his Father Ethelbert in the Kingdom 
of Kent, p. 50. He relapſes to Paganiſm, and mar- 
ries his Father's ſecond Wife, Ji. He repents, 
p. 51. The Cauſe of it, Jia. 


Cales, Ibid. 884. He is diſguſted, p. 885, A new 
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Eadbert overthrown, and taken Priſoner by Kc 
King of Kent, p. 60. By whom he is generouſly 
releas'd, p. 61. 

Eadburga by Miſtake poiſons her Husband, p. 61. 

Eaſt-India Ce mpany eſtabliſh'd by King James, p. 928. 

Eaſt- Angles the ſixth Kingdom of the Saxons in Bri- 
tain, p. 43. The Extent of their Dominions, p. 46. 
They embrace the Chriſtian Faith, p. 53. Their 
Kingdom expires, p. 60. 

Eaſt-Saxons, the fourth Kingdom of the Saxons in 
Britain, the Extent of their Dominions, p. 46. 
They are converted to the Chriſtian Faith, p. 49. 
They relapſe, p. 50. And are re-convertcd, p. 35. 
Their Kingdom diſſolv'd, p. 58. 

HFborius aſſiſts on part of the Britiſh Clergy at the 
Council of Arles, p. 29. 

Edgar ſuccceds his Brother Edu, p. 88. His Great- 
neſs and Coronation, p. 89. An Account of his 
Marriage with Elfrida, {bid. His Death and Cha- 
rater, p. 91. 

Edgar Etheling, his Right to the Crown, p. 125. Op- 
pos'd to William the Conqueror, p. 136. Who con- 
terr'd large Poſſeſſions on him, p. 138. He goes 
into Scotland, p. 140. He joins the Danes, p. 141. 
Who are routed, and he returns into Scorland, p. 141, 
142. His Adherents ſet him up for King, p. 143. 
But being diſappointed he flics again into Scorland, 
Ibid. He is receiv'd into Favour, p. 145. He gocs 
into the Holy-Land, p. 151. He is baniſh'd out of 
Normandy, and depriv'd of all the Lands had been 
given him, p. 156. He is baniſh'd out of Scotland, 
p. 158. He helps to place his Nephew Edzar on 
the Scorriſh Throne, p. 161. 

Edmund, King of Eaſt-England, martyr'd by the 
Danes, p. 69. 

St. Edmund's-Bury, why fo call'd, p. 69. 

Edmund ſuccceds Athelſtan in the Saxon Monarchy, 
p. 85. His ſtrange Death, p. 86. 

Edmund Ironſide, King of the Weſt-Saxons, p. 102. 
He fights a ſingle Combate with Canute the Dane, 
p. 104. With whom he divides the Nation, /bid, 
He is murder'd, p. 105. 

Edmund, Son to wy Henry III, made King of Sict- 
ly, p. 290. Of which notwithſtanding he is delu- 
ded, Þ. 291. 

Edmund. Dake of Somerſet, a perpetual Rival to the 
Duke of York, p. 489. His Exploits in France, 
p. 493. He is made Regent of France, p. 494. 
His ill Conduct, p. 497. His Vigilance in th. 
King's Behalf, p. 501. He accuſes the Duke of 
Tork, of High-Treaſon, p. 502. By whom he is 
arreſted, but rcleas'd by the King, p. 504. He is 
lain, 1bid. | 

Edmund, Earl of Kent, joins with the Qucen againſt 
his Brother Edward II, p. 333. He is condemn'd 
by Mortimer's Artifices, and beheaded, p. 343. 

Edmund, Earl of Cambridge, Uncle to King Richard IT, 
created Duke of York, p. 392. As Cuſtos of the 
Kingdom, in the King's Abſence holds a Parliament, 
p. 403. He diſcovers a Deſign form'd againſt King 
Henry IV, p. 419. His Death, 424: 

Edred, the firſt that was ſtiled King of Great Britain, 
p. 86. His Succeſſes and Death, bid. 

Edric, his Treachery, p. 104» &. 

Edward the Elder ſucceeds his Father Alfred in the 
Sexon Monarchy, p. 77. He defeats the Danes, 
and reſtores the Univerſity of Cambridge, p. 78. 
He encreaſeth in Power, p. 79. He forces the Danes 
to a Submiſſion, p. 80. His Greatneſs and Death, 


p. 81. 


| 


Edvard the Younger choſen King, purſuant to his Fa- 
ther's Will, p. 91. He is ſtabb'd, p. 92. | 

Edward the Conſeſſor crown'd King of England, p. 114. 
He ſeizes on his Mother's Treaſure, p. 113. He 
marries Godwin's Daughter, and banithes many ot 
the Danes, Ibid. His too great Kindneſs to Strat- 
gers, p. 116. Which difobliges Goawm and his 
Friends, p. 117. He founds St. Peter's Church in 
Weſtminſter, p. 124. His Death and Character, Jbid. 

EDWARKD J. born, p. 280. Marry'd to the King 
of Caſtil. Siſter, p. 290. He fortifies Windſor Ca- 
ſtle, b. 295. He is made an Hoſtage, and kept in 
ſtrict Cuſtody, p. 297. He eſcapes, p. 298. He 
frees his Father King Henry III. from the Power of 
Earl Montfort, Ibid. He undertakes the Craſado, 
p. 300. He fets forwards towards the Holy-Lana, 
Ibid. Upon his Father's Death he is proclaim'd in 

his Abſence, p. 303. His Arrival in England, and 
Coronation, p. 304. His Preparations againſt the 
Welſh, to whom he grants a Peace upon hard Terms, 
p. 305. His Care of the Coin, p. 306, He redu- 
ces all Wales, and makes the Welſh ſubje&t to the 
En:liſh Laws, p. 307. He ſeizes on the Privileges 
of rhc Londoners, and goes into France, p. 308. He 
returns, and makes ſeveral Regulations, p. 309. He 
claims a Sup:criority over the Kingdom of Scotland, 
p. 3 10. Of which Poſſeſſion is given him, p. 3 11. 
He declares Jom Baliol King of that Nation, p. 3 13. 
Whom he {:mmons to appear before him, p. 314. 
His Victory over the Scorch, p. 315. He marches 
into Scotland, p. 317. White he obtains a migh- 
ty Victory, p. 318. He marries the French King's 
Siſter, /bid, He creates his Son Prince of Wales, 
p. 319. His fourth Expedition into Scotland, Ibid. 
His Succeſs there, p. 320. His Regulations, /bid. 
His laſt Expedition thither, and his Succeſo, p. 321, 
His Death and Character, p. 322. 

EDWARD II. born at Caernarvon, p. 307. The 
firſt Son of Englund that had the Title of Prince 
of Wales, Ibid. He is created Prince of Wales, p. 
319. He is thrown into a publick Priſon by his 
Father, 320. Succecding his Father in the King- 
dom he begins his Reign ill, p. 323. His Marri- 
age with the French King's Daughrcr, and Corona- 
tion, p. 324. His great Favour to Gaveſton, p. 323, 
324, cc. He marches againſt the Scors, p. 337. 
Who overthrow him, /bi4. He condemns the Earl 
of Lancaſter and ſeveral of the Nobility, p. 331. 
But is again defeated by the Scors, /bid. The ſe- 
veral Steps towards his Ruin, p. 332. He flies in- 
to the Weſt, p. 333. And retires into Wales, p. 334. 
He is taken, p. 335. Articles exhibited againſt 
him, Ibid. He is declai'd no King, p. 336. And 
perſuaded to reſign, Ilid. The Manner of his 
Reſignation and Character, p. 337. His Sufferings, 
and ſhameful Treatment, p. 341, He is murder d, 
Ibid. The Puniſhment of his Murderers, p. 342. 

EDWARD III. born, p. 327. Gocs with his Mo- 
ther into France, p. 332. He and the Queen are 
proclaim'd Traitors, p. 333. He is made Cyſtos of 
the Kingdom, p. 33 5. He refuſes to accept the 
Crown without his Father's Conſent, p. 336. He 
is crown'd, p. 338. He marches againſt the Scors, 
and offers them Battel, which they refuſe, p. 339, 
340. Marry'd to Philippa the Earl of Hainauli's 
Daughter, p. 342. His firſt Claim to France, Ibid. 
He doch Homage to the French King for his Terri- 
tories in France, p. 344. His Deſigns upon Scor- 
land, p. 345, 347. His Advantages againſt the 
Scots, p. 348, 349. Who ſubmit to him, p. 349. 
| Mmmmmm He 
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He ſets forth his Vietenſions to the Crown of France, 
p. 3 50. He goes into Flanders, p. 351. His Er- 
tervicw with the Emperor, p. 3 52. He enters 
France, Ibid, And takes the Arms of France upon 
him, p. 353. But concludes a Truce for one Year, 
p. 3 54. His Regulations at home, p. 3 55. He in- 
ſtitutes the Feaſt of the round Table, p. 357. He 
lands in Normandy, p. 358. And marches up to 
Paris, p. 359. His Motto, bid. The Order of 
his Army, p. 360. The famous Victory at Creſſy, 
360, 361, Fe beſieges Calais, p. 362. His 
ravery, p. 363. He returns into England, p. 364. 
He conſtitutes the Order of the Garter, p. 365. He 
defeats the Spaniſh Flect, p. 366. He again invades 
France, p. 371. He declares Richard Son to the 
Black Prince Heir to the Crown, p. 380. His laſt 
Sickneſs, Death, Perſon and Character, p. 380, 381. 
E DAR D IV. proclaim'd King, p.517. He begins 
his Reign with Severity, p. 5 19. His Eebaviour, p. 522. 
His Regulations and Ordinances, p. 524. He falls 
in Love with the Lady Gray, whom he marrics, 
p. 525- His Alliances, p. 526. His Preparations 
againſt Warwick, p. 528. Who takes him Prifo- 
ner, P. 529. He makes his Eſcape, p. 530. And 
overthrows his Enemies, p. 530, 531. He leaves 
England, and flies to the D ke of Burgund), p. 532, 
533. He is declared a Traitor in Parliament, 4bid. 
His Endeavours for his Reſtoraticn, p. 534. He 
lands in Tork ſhire, p. 535. He ſeizes Jr and is 
proclaim'd at Nottingham, Ibid. He enters Lon- 
don, p. 536. And marches againſt the Earl of 
Warwick, p. 5379. Whom he defeats, bid, He 
marches againſt Queen Margaret, p. 539. And 
prevails againſt her, p. 539, 540. His Invention 
to raiſe Mony, p. 542. He lands in France, and 
defies the French King, p. 543. He is diſappoint- 
ed by the Duke of Burguray, Ibid. Upon which 
he concludes a Peace with the French, p. 544, 545+ 
An Interview between him and the King of France, 
p. 545. He returns into England, p. 546. His 
Conduct in times of Peace, p. 547. His Severities, 
p. 548. He is deluded by France, p. 550. His 
Death and Character, p. 551. The Misfortunes of 
his Family, p. 552. 
EDWARD V. born, p. 533. Proclaim'd King up- 
on the Death of his Father, p. 553. His Entry 
into London, p. 556. He is convey'd with his Bro- 
ther to the Tower, p. 558. He is poſt-pon'd by 
his Uncle, p. 564. Ard is murder'd by his Pro- 
curement, p. 567. 
EDWARD VI. his Birth, p. 695. His Abilities, 
and Arrival at the Crown, p. 717. He has a Pro- 
rector choſen, p. 718. His Coronation, p. 719. 
He forwards the Reſormation, p. 725. He makes 
a Treaty with Fraxce, and delivers up Boloign, p. 738. 
His Abilities, p. 739. His Conſcienciouſneſs, p. 740. 
His Anſwer to the French Embaſſie, p. 741. His 
laſt Sickneſs, p. 748. His Care for publick Chari- 
ties, p. 748, 749. He is perſuaded to leave the 
Crown to the Lady Fane Gray, p. 749. His Death 
and Character, p. 750. His Funeral, p. 758. 
Edward, Prince of Wales. Sce IVales. 


Edward, Prince of Wales, Son to Henry VT, flics with | 


his Mother to Durham, p. 511. He is knighted, 
p. 516. He is diſinherited by Parliament, p. 522. 
He is driven into France, p. 523, He marries Arn 
the Earl of Warwick's Daughter, p. 531. He lands 
with bis Mother at Hymonth, p, 538. He is ta- 
ken, and murda'd in King Edward the Four h's 
Freſer ce, p. 540. 
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Edward Plantagenet, Earl of Warwick, Son to the 
Duke of Clarence by the Earl of Warwick's Dangh- 
ter, born on Shipboard, p. 531. He is impriſor'd 
p. 581. He is ſhown in the Streets, p. 586. He 
is beheaded, p. 612. 

Eawi ſucceeds Eared, p. 87. He is a diſſolute Prince 
m_ He is excommunicated, /bid. His Deal; 
Ibid. . 

Edwin, Kir g of the Northumbriant, chief Monarch 
of the Saxons, p. 51. His narrow Eſcape, P. 52, 
He and his Subjects are converted to Chriſtianity 
1bid. His happy Reign, and Death, p. 33. 

Egbert, King of the Weſt- Saxons, chief Monarch, p. 61. 
He is forc'd to fly into France, but being reca d 
he conquers Cormwall, Wales and Mercia, Ibid, His 
Victory over the Danes, p. 64. His Death, 1614. 

Eg ferth ſucceeds his Father Off in the Kingdom of 
Mercia, and the chief Monarchy of the Saxons, 
* = His Munificence to the Church, and Death, 
Ibid. 

Fg frid, King of Northumberland, conquers the Iſland 
of Lindſey, p. 56. Which is recover'd from him 
by Ethelred, Ibid. He and his Forces are cut in 
pieces by the Pitts, p. 57. 

Egitha, Godwin s Daughter, marry'd to Edward the 
Con feſſor, p. 115. Who forces her into a Nunn 
ry, p. 118. And reſtores her to her former Dig- 
nity, p. 119. 

Eleanor, Henry the Second's Conſort, crown'd with 
her Husband, p. 192. Being jealous of the King 
ſhe countenances a Conſpiracy againſt him, p. 203. 
And engages her Sons in it, /bid, For which ha- 
ving been impriſon'd ſhe is releas'd by her Son King 
Richard I, p. 214. Her Death and Character, p. 240, 

Eleanor, Daughter to Raymond Earl of Provence, mar- 
1y'd to King Henry III, p. 277. She is deliver'd 
of King Edward I, p. 280. She is inſu'tcd by the 
Londoners, p. 295. She aſſiſts at her Son's Coro- 
nation, p. 304. Being retired into a Nunnery ſhe 
is viſited by her Son, p. 307. 

Eleanor, Daughter to the King of Caſtile, marry'd to 
Prince Edward, afterwards Edward I, p. 290. She 
arrives in Exgland, Ibid. Whom ſhe follows in the 
Cruſado, p. 300. An Inſtance of her Cos jugal 
Love. {bid, She is crown'd, p. 304. Her Death, 
p. 309. 

Eleanor, Daughter to the Lord Cobham of Sterbo- 
roug h, marry'd to Humphry Duke of Glouceſter, 
p. 478. She is accus'd of Witchcraft and High- 
Trea'on, and condemn'd to perpetual Impriſonment, 


p. 495- 
Elfrida, the Story of her Marriage with King Edgar, 


p. 89. She oppoſes Edward the Younger in Be- 
half of her Son Ethelred, p. 91. She cauſes King 
Edward to be murder'd, p. 92. And chaſtiſes her 
Son Ethelred II. with a Wax-Taper, 16:d. 

Elizabeth, Widow of Sir John Gray, marry'd to King 
Edward IV, p. 525. She takes Sanctuary, and is 
deliver'd of King Edward V, p. 533. She again 
takes Sanctuary with her Son Richard Duke of Jork, 

p. 555. Whom ſhe unwillingly delivers to the 
Arch-Biſhop of York, p. 557. She concurs in 2 
Deſign of bringing in the Earl of Richmond, p. 569. 
She complies with Richard III, and quits her San- 
ctuary, p. 573. She encourages Lambert Symnel, 
r. 584. She is confin'd to a Nunnery, p. 586. Her 
Death, 1bid. 

Elizabeth, Daughter to King Edward IV, contracted 
to Charles the Danphine of France, p. 545- Propo- 
ſed as a Snare to the Earl of Richmond, p. 547. But 


in 
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in vain, Ibid. She is marry'd to him, p. 583. Her 
Coronation, p. 589, Her Death, p. 615. 

ELIZABETH, Queen of England, her Birth; p. 
675. Her Forwardnels, p. 689. She is illegitima- 
ted, Ibid. She is brought up under Dr. Parker, 
p. 741. She is impriſon' d by Queen Mary, p. 767. 
But preſcrv'd by King Philip, p. 770. Her Suffe- 
rings under Queen Aar), p. 784, 785. She is 
proclaim'd Queen, p. 787. Her Perſon and Chara- 
er, p. 788. She enters London, Ibid. Her wiſe 
Management, p. 789. Her Coronation, p. 791. 
She makes Peace with France and Scotland, Ibid. She 
is defir'd to marry, p. 792. Her Supremacy aſ- 
ſerted; Ibid. She reſtores Happineſs to England, 
p. 795. Her Influence over Scotland, p. 796. Ma- 
ny Matches offer d to her, p. 796, 797. Her Care 
of the Church, and Regulation of the Coin, p. 797, 
798. Her Care of the Nation, p. 799. She athits 
the French Proteſtants, p. 800. Another Peace 
with France, p. 803. She viſits Cambridge, Ibid. 
New Propoſals of Marriage, p. 806. She viſits Ox- 
ford, p. 807. She appoints Commiſſioners for the 
Queen of Scots, p. $12. She aſſiſts the French and 
Netherland Proteſtants, p. 814+ The Anniverſary 
of her Reign firſt celebrated, p. 820. A Deſign 
againſt her, p. 821. A Match propos d from the 

Duke of Anjou, Ibid. Another from the Duke 
of Alenſon, p. 825. Her Care of the Publick, p. 
826. Choſen Governor of the Conſede rate States, 
p. 83 1. She makes a League with them, p. 833. 
She is in Danger, p. 836. She is near marrying 
the Duke of Anjou, p. 840. She treats with the 
Muſcovite, p. 843. Further Alliances, p. 849. 
She undertakes the Protect ion of Holland, cc. p. 850, 
851. A League with Scorland, p. 853. She is un- 
der great Conflicts about the Queen of Scors, p. 858, 
859. She ſigns a Warrant for her Execution, p. 861. 
She is much afflicted, and writes to the King of 
Scotland, p. 864. Her Preparations agaioſt the Sa- 
wiſh Armada, p. 868. A general Thankſgiving, 
p. 872. She aſſiſts Henry IV. of France, p. 874. 
Her Care and Policy, p. 875. She goes to Oxford, 
p. 878. Her Letter to the French King, p. 880. A 
League with France, p.88 3. Her Anſwer to the Poliſh 
Ambaſſador, p. 887. A Treaty with Spain unſuc- 
ceſsful, p. 892. Her Gencroſity, p. 898. Her laſt 
Sickneſs, p. 902, 903. Her Death, p. 903. Her 
Character, p. 787, 903, 904. 

Elizabeth, Daughter to King James, marry d to Fre- 
derich, Prince Palatine, p. 933» She and her Hul- 
band axe reduced to great Diſtreſs, p. 952. 

Eneon occaſions a Conqueſt of the South Part of 
Wales, p. 157. 

Emma, Daughter to Richard Duke of Normandy, 
marry'd to King Erhelred, p. 95. She is baniſh'd 
by Harold, p. 111. She undergoes the fiery Tri- 
al, p. 118. Her Death, p. 119. : 

Embrun, the Arch-Biſhop of, his ſecret Treaty with 
King James, p. 975» 976. 

England invaded by the Danes, p. 56, 64, 67, Cc. 
Why fo call'd, p. 62. Divided into Counties, p. 
73. Invaded by the Kot, p. 83, cc. Oppreſs d 
by the Pope, p. 269, Cc. 

Eorpwald, King of the Eaſt- Angles, embraces the 
Chriſtian Faith, p. 53. He is ſlain, bid. 

Epiſcopacy eſtabliſh'd in England, p. 808. 

Ercombert, the firſt of the Engliſh Kings who com- 
manded the Deſtruction of Idols, p. 54- 

Eſſex, the Earl of, his unhappy Marriage, p. 931. 
He is divorced from his Lady, p. 935. His Ex- 
pedition into the Palatinate, p. 951, 952» 


| 


Ethelbald, King of Mercia, chief Monarch of the 
Saxons in England, p. 57, He encreaſes in Power, 
p-. 58. His vicious Reign, Jbid, He is lain, 


p. 59. 

Ethelbald, the third Savon Monarch after the Union 
of the Heptarchy, p. 66. He marries his Step- 
Mother, Ibid. For which he repents, and obſerves 
the Biſhop's Injunctions, p. 67. His Death, bid. 

Ethelbert, King of Kent, the firlt that rais'd a Civil 
War among the Saxons, p. 42. His Ambition and 
Defeat, p. 43. He is chief Monarch of the Sax- 
on p. 47. His civil Reception of Auſtin the 
Monk, p. 48. Who converts him and his Follow- 
er, /bid, His Endowments on the Church, p. 50. 
His Death, 7bid. 

Ethelbert, King of the Eaſt- Angles, treacherouſly flain 
by Offa's Procurement, p. 60. 

Ethelbert, the fourth Sxxon Monarch after the Union 
of the H ptarchy, p. 67. His Death, 164d. 

Ethelſleda, Siſter to Edward the Elder, her Actions, 
p. 78. Her Buildings and Death, p. 79. : 

Ethelfrid, King of Northumberland, deſtroys great 
Numbers of the Britains, p. 50. His Death, p. 51. 

Ethelred, Son of Penda King of Mercia, chief Mo- 
naich of the Saxons, p. 56. He reſigns his King- 
dom, and becomes a Monk, p. 57. 

Ethelred I. the fifth Saxon 5 aſter the Union 
of the Heptarchy, p. 67. His Death, p. 69. 

Ethelred II. the fourteenth Saxon Monarch, p. 92. 
His Averſion to Wax-Tapers, and the Reaſon of 
it, p. 92, 93. His Coronation, /bid, He ſub- 
mits to be a Tributary to the Danes, p. 93. He 
marries Emma the Duke of Normandy's Daughter, 
p. 95. His Maſſacre of the Dancs, p. 95, 96. He 
retires into Normandy, p. 100, And returns into 
England, p. 101. His Death and Laws, p. 102. 

Ethelwald rebels againſt Edward the Elder, p. 77. 
55 with the Danes, and is ſlain in Battel, 
Ibid. 

Ethebwulf ſucceeds his Father Egbert in the Saxon Mo- 
narchy, p. 64 His Actions againſt the Daves, 
p. 65. He takes a Journey to Rome, p. 66, His 
Legacies and Death, /bid. 

Euſlace, Son to King Hephen, his Actions againſt 
Henry Duke of Normandy, p. 189. The Arch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury refuſes to crown him, 1bid. 
Being diſoblig'd he quits the Court, p. 190. And 
dy'd of a Frenzy, bid. 

Euſt ace, St. Pierre, a Citizen of Calais, his heroick 
Courage, p. 364. 

Euſtace, Lord of Rylemont, his Valour, p. 365. 

Exſtace, a Monk and Demoniack, wks at Dover, 
p- 262. 


F. 


Faukes de Brent, his Actions 
He foments a Faction again 
He raiſes a Sedition, p. 266. 
Meſſage to the King, 161d. 

Fankes, Guido, his Conſpiracy. See Powder Plot. 

Fiſher, Biſhop of Rocheſter, refuſes the King's Supre- 
macy, p. 680. His Death and Character, p. 682. 

Fitz» Arulph Conſtantine raiſes a Sedition in London, 
p. 264. He is hang'd, 1bid. 

Fitz,-hamon, Robert, conquers a great Part of South- 
Wales, p. 157. 

Flemings planted by King Henry I. in Wales, p. 170. 

Fox, Richard, made Lord Privy-Seal and Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, p. 883. 

1 


1 the French, p. 261. 
King Henry III, p. 263. 
His Banithment, and 


Frances, 
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Frances, Counteſs of Eſſex, her wicked Deſigns, p. 
931. She ſues out a Divorce againſt her Husband, 
p- 93 5. She is marry'd to the Earl of Somerſet, p. 
936. She is condemn'd to die for Overbury's Mur- 
der, but pardon'd, p. 940. | 

Francis I. King of France, taken Priſoner by the Im- 
perialiſts, p. 648. He is releas'd upon hard Terms, 
p.652. He makes a new League with England, p. 


653. 

Frelzaghew in Lincolnſhire, why ſo call'd, p. 68. 

Frederick, Emperor of Germany, marry'd to Iſabella 
King Henry III's Siſter, . 1 

Frederick, Prince Palatine, his Arrival in England, p. 
932. He marries the Lady Elizabeth, Daughter 
to King James, p. 933. He is choſen King of 
Bohemia, p. 950. He is proſcrib'd by the Empe- 
ror, p. 951. He is defcated at Prague, and loſes 
all his Dominions, p. 952. 

Frea, a Goddeſs among the Saxons, p. 45. 

Frontinns, Julius, his Actions in Britain, p. 21. 


G. 


Galgacus, his Speech to the Britains going to engage 
with the Romans, p. 24. | 
Gam, David, a Valiant Welchman, his Anſwer to King 
Henry V. who had ſent him to take a View of the 
Enemy, p. 444+ He loſes his Life in the Defence 

of his Prince, p. 446. 5 

Gardiner, Biſhop ot Wincheſter, impriſon'd, p. 724 
Set at Liberty by Qucen Mary, p. 756. He is 
made Lord- Chancellor, p. 757. His politick De- 
ſigns, p. 763, 764, 768. His Death and Character, 

«776 . 

3 a lewd Companion of King Eduard II, 
p. 320, He is baniſh'd, p. 322. But recall'd by 
that Prince, p. 323. Made Earl of Cormwall, &c. 
Ibid. He diſobliges the Nobility, and is {cnt into 
Ireland, p. 324. He is again baniſh'd and recall'd, 
p. 325. He is taken by the Nobility and behead- 
ed, p. 326. His pompous Funeral, p. 328. 

George, Brother to King Edward IV. created Duke of 

. Clarence, p. 5 22. He joins with the Earl of Warwick 
againſt his Brother, and marries his Daughter, p. 527. 
He leaves the Nation, p. 531. He quits the Earl of 
Warwick, p. 532. And goes over to his Brother, 
p. 536. Accuſations againſt him, p. 548. He is 
drown'd in a Butt of Malmeſj, 1bid. 

Germanus, Biſhop of Auxerre in France, comes into 
Britain to ſecure the Church from Pelagianiſm, p. 
36. He aſſiſts the Britains againſt their Enemies, 


a his Character of the ancient Britains, p. zo, 
» 36. 

. an Inſurrection in Males, p. 42 2. 
He infeſts Herefordſhire, p. 423. He confederates 
with the French, p. 429. His Death, p. 430. 

Glouceſter, Humphry, Duke of, made Protector of the 
Realm in the Minority of Henry VI, p. 474. A 
Breach betwixt him and the Duke of Bargundy, 
p. 477. He and the Biſhop of Wincheſter are at Va- 
riance, p. 478. They are reconcil'd by the Duke 
of Bedford's Interpoſition, /bid. His Complaints 
againſt the Cardinal of Wincheſter, p. 492. He is 
Arreſted of High-Treaſon, and Murder'd, p. 495. 
His Character, 1bid. 

Godfrey, Duke of Bouillon, undertakes the Cruſado, 
p. 160. He is choſen King of Jeruſalem, p. 162. 

Godwin, Earl of Kent, ſides with Harold the Dane, 


p. 110. He betrays Alfred King Ethelred's Son, p. | 


* 


111. He purchaſes his Peace of Harde. Cu nute, 

112. He promotes Edward the Conſeſſor's — 

p. 114. But takes Arms againft him, p. 117. He 

is forc'd to quit the Land, p. 118. But returns 

with great Power, and is reſtor d, p. 119. His 

Death and Character, p. 120. | 

Gogmagog-Hills, ſuppos'd to have been the Camp of 

the Goths and Vandals, p. 28. 

Gondomar, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, deſtroys Sir Mul. 

ter Raleigh, p. 946. His Influence in the Court of 

England, p. 952. His Reflections upon King 

James, 959. He is affronted, p. 955. 

ny the Earl, his Conſpiracy and Death, p. 841, 
44» | 

Granada conquer'd, p. 597, 598. 

Grant of King Ps what, p. 65, 66. 

Graveling, the Battel of, p. 785. 

Gray, Duke of Suffolk, ſets up his Daughter for Queen 
P-753. He is try'd and executed, p. 767. 

Greenvile's Valour at Sea, p. 876, 877. 

Gregory, Pope, ſent Auſtin the Monk to propagate the 
Goſpel in England, p. 47. 

Griffm, King of the Welch, infeſts England, p. 122. 
He is taken and beheaded, 1bid. 

Grindal, Arch-Biſhop, his Death, p. 843. 

Guthram, King of the Danes, turns Chriſtian, p. 72. 

Gyrth, his Advice to his Brother King Harold, p. 
13 r. 

Gu, Earl of Warwick, ſome Account of him, p. 8j. 


H. 


Hackett's Blaſphemy and Execution, p. 876. 

Hackert's Treaſon and Execution, p. 880. 

Hadrian, the Emperor, his Wall in Britain, p. 26. 

Harde-Canute Crown'd King of England, p. 112. His 
Revenge and heavy Taxes upon the People, 1bid. 
His ſtrange Death, p. 113. 

Har fleur beſieged by Henry V, p. 441. To whom it 
is ſurrender'd, p. 442. 

Harlot, from whence deriv'd, p. 127. 

Harold, Son of Canutus, obtains the Crown of Eu- 
gland, p. 110. His treacherous Proceedings and 
Taxes, p. 111. His Death, p. 112. 

Harold, Son of Earl Godwin, driven into Nor mand), 
p. 123. Where he promiſes William the Crown of 
England, Ibid. His Character, p. 125. He is 
choſen King, p. 126. And begins well, /bid. He 
diſobliges his Soldiers, p. 127. His Raſhneſs, p. 
131, He is ſlain, p. 132, 

Hoſtings, Lord- Chamberlain, his Proceedings in be- 
halt of Edward IV, p. 530, 532, &c. He with 
the Marquiſs of Derſet murder Edward Son of 
Henry VI, p. 540. He is a Penſioner to the French 
King, p. 546. He ſides with Richard Duke of 
Gloxceſter againſt the Queen, p. 553. But conti- 
nues faithful to her Children, p. 555. His Accu- 
ſation againſt the Lords Rivers and Gray, bid. He 
is beheaded, p. 560, 

Hatton, Sir Chriſtopher, his wheedling Speech to the 
Queen of Scors, p. 857, He is made Lord-Chan- 
cellor, p. 868. 

Hawkins, his Services againſt the Armada, p. 870. 
His Death, p. 882. 

Hay, Sir James, made Earl of Carliſle, p. 905. 

Heaven: field, why fo call'd, p. 53. 

Hengiſt conducts the Saxons into Britain, p. 37. He 
founds the firſt Saxon Kingdom in Kent, p. 39. He 
Maſſacres three hundred of the Britiſh Nobility, /bid. 
His Death, p. 49. 
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HENRY I, King of England, born, p. 139. His 
Father's Legacy to him, and prophetical Speech 
concerning him, p. 151, 152. He is crown'd, p. 164. 
His Charter of Liberties, /bid, He marries Aa- 
tilda the King of Scotland's Siſter, p. 165. He con- 
cludes a Peace with his Brother Reberr, Ibid. A 
great Conteſt betwixt him and Avſelm, p. 166. 
Which is accommodated, bid. Having decla- 
red War againſt his Brother Robert he makes 
reat Promiſes to the Nation, p. 167. He takes 
is Brother Priſoner, and reduces Normandy, p. 
168. He eſpouſes his Daughter Matilda to Henry 
the Emperor, p. 169. He ſettles the Flemings in 
Wales, p. 170. He declares his Son William his 
Succeſſor in Normandy and England, p. 171. His 
Victory over the French, p. 172. His ſecond Mar- 
riage, p. 173. He obliges the Nation to ſwear 
Fealty to his Daughter Matilda, p. 174. His 
Death and Character, p. 176. 
HE NXT II. the firſt of the Plantagenets, born, p. 
175. Sent by his Father Geoffry into Exglaud, p. 188. 
o whom he returns without Succeſs, p. 189. H. 
ſecond Attempt, /bid. His I: tereſt increaſes, p. 190. 
He goes into Normandy, Ibid. He is crown'd Ki; 
of England, p. 192. His prudent Eſtabliſhments, 


b. 193. He obtains the Earldom of Anjou from 


is Brother Geoffry, Ibid. His Expedition againſt 
the Welſh, Ibid. Being crow:'d a ſecond time at 
Lincoln, and a third at Worceſter, he there offers up 
his Crown at the high Altar, p. 194. His Endea- 
vours to reform the Church, in which he is op- 
pos'd by Becket, p. 195. Vide Becket. His Severi- 
tics upon Becket's Account, p. 198. He crowns his 
Son Henry, p. 200. He is reconcil'd to Becket, p. 
201. Who relapſing provokes the King, and is 
mu:rder'd, bid. His Deſigns upon Treland, p. 202. 
His Expedition into that Kingdom, p. 204. Whic!, 
he reduces, bid. He ſubmits to a Penance for 
Becker's Murder, p. 205. Which he finiſhes, p. 207. 
A great Conſpiracy againſt him, which he fſur- 
mounts, p. 205, 207, 208, His Grandeur, p. 20%. 
His Regulations, p. 208. He divides the Nation 
into fix Circuits, p. 209. The Contentions be- 
twixt him and his Sons are reviv'd, p. 210, He 
declines, and is forced to ſubmit to hard Articles, 
p. 212. His Imprecations upon his Sons, his Death, 
and Character, p. 213. 
HENRY III. ſucceeds his Father King John, and 
is crown'd at Glouceſter, p. 259. He is crown'd a 
ſecond time at Weſtminſter, p. 263. He reſumes the 
Crown Lands, p. 265. He declares himſelf of Age, 
and cancels the Charters, p. 268. His Expedition 
into Wales, and Preparations againſt the French, p. 
269. He lands in Bretaign, but returns without 
Succeſs, p. 270. His Neceſſities, p. 271. He calls 
Foreigners into England, and is threaten'd by the 
Nobility, p. 273. He is worſted by the Barons, 
s 274. And complies with the Remonſtrance of 

is Clergy, p. 275. He marries Eleanor Daughter 
to the Earl of Provence, p. 277. He loſes Poittor 
to the French King, p. 281. A great Complaint 
againſt him in Parliament, p. 282. His ill Succeſs, 
p. 283. He exerts his Authority againſt the Pope, 
p. 284. He is inſulted by his Parliament, p. 285. 
He is reduced to great Straits, p. 286, He is al- 
tronted by Earl 3 and the Counteſs of A. 
rundel, p. 288. He firmly eſtabliſhes Magna (Har- 
ta, p. 289. He goes into Gaſcony, and lertles his 
Affairs there, Ibid, He is deludd by the Pope, 
p. 291. The Barons combine againſt him, p. 292. 


Their high Demands, to which he he complies, J 
bid. His diſhonourable Treaty with France, p. 294. 
He loſes Normandy to the French, 1bik He and 
his Brother are taken Priſoners by the Barons, p. 297. 
He is treed by his Son Prince Edward, p. 298. His 
Death and Character, p. 301. 


HENRY of Bulling brobe, King of England, his Acti- 


ons in the Pruſſian Wars, p. 401. He is cratcd 
Duke of Hereford, p. 496. A Quarrel between 
him and the Duke of Norfolk, p. 407, Where- 
upon both are baniſh'd the Nation, bid. He is 
diſinherited by King Richard II., p. 408. He is 
invited into England, p. 409. He lands in Tork- 
ſhire, Ibid. His Succeſſes, p. 410. The King 
falls into his Hands, p. 411. Whom he carries to 
London, Ibid. Upon Richard's Depoſition he is 
plac'd on the Throne, p. 413. His Coronation, 
p. 416. His Vindication to toreign Princes, p. 417. 
A great Conſpiracy againſt him, p. 418. The 
Manner of its Diſcovery, p. 419. He defeats the 
Conſpirators, and puniſhes the chief ot them, p. 420. 
His Expedition into Scotland, p. 421. His Kind- 
neſs to Eccleſiaſticks, p. 422. UH Danger, p. 423. 
He is unſucceſsful againſt the Welſh, p. 424. He 
anſwers the Piercies Manifeſto, p. 425. Whom he 
defeats with their Aſſociates at Shrewsbury, p. 426. 
He meets with new Troubles, and there 1s a new 
Conſpiracy form'd againſt him, p. 428. His Beha- 
viour thereupon, p. 429. The French Factions ap- 
ply to him, p. 431. His Anſwer, bid, His Di- 
ſcourſe with his Son Ferry V. and his Death, p. 
433- Vis Character, p. 434. 


HENRT V. his Education, p. 432. He affronts a 
Judge, Ibid. For which he is committed to Pri- 


on, p. 433. He is reconcil'd to his Father, Ibid. 
Whom he ſucceeds in the Kingdom, p. 435. His 
Em aſſie to Fraxce, p. 438. His Anſwer to the 
Dauphine, p. 439. And to the French Ambaſſa- 
dors, Ibid. A great Conſpiracy againſt him, p. 
440. For which the Conſpirators ſuffer, p. 441. 
The King lands in Normandy, and lays Siege to 
Harfleur, Ibid. It ſurrenders, and is made an Eu- 
gliſh Colony, p. 442. He is challeng'd by the 
French, p. 443. His Anſwer, /bid. His Prepara- 
tions for the Fight, p. 444. And Speech to his 
Soldiers, p. 445. His Valour, p. 446. He over- 
throws the French, and takes their Camp, p. 447. 
His religious Behaviour, p. 448. And G. 
ty, Ibid. His Anſwer to the Duke of Burgundy, 
p. 449. His Entry into London, Ibid. His Eu- 
tertainment of Sgiſinund the Emperor, p. 450. 
He defeats the French at Sea, and relieves Harſleur, 
P. 451. He accompanies the Emperor to Calais, 


p. 452. His ſecond Expedition into France, p. 


453- He takes Caen and Falaiſe, p. 454. He lays 
Siege to Roan, p. 455. Which ſurrenders upon 
hard Articles, p. 457. He keeps his Court at Roan, 
p. 458. His farther Conqueſts, p. 459. And new 
Advantages, p. 460. A Treaty of Peace conclu- 
ded between him and the French King, p. 461. He 
is made Regent of France, and marrics Catharine 
the French King's Daughter, p. 462. The French 
Nobility ſwear Fcalty to him, 1b:4. He takes 
ſevcral Towns from the Dauphine, p. 463. His 
Entry with the French King into Paris, p. 465. 
His Grandeur and Power, /bid. He is recogniz'd 
in a Parliament at Paris, p. 466. He returns with 
his Queen into England, Ibid. His Regulation of 
Abuſes, p. 467. His laſt Expedition into France, 
p. 468. His Succeſs there, p. 469, His prophe- 
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tical Speech upon the Birth of his gon Henry IV, 
Ibid. His laſt Sickneſs; p. 471. His Speech, In- 
ſtructions, and Devotion, p. 472. His Death, 
pompous Obſcquics, and Character, p. 3573. His 
puhlick Works, p. 474. 

HENRY VI. born at Windſor, p. 469. He is pro- 
claim'd King in Eugland, p. 474. And in France, 
p. 475- He goes into France, and is crown'd King 
in Paris, p. 484. He is affianced to the Earl of 
Armagnack's Daughter, p. 493. Notwithſtanding 
which he is contracted to the Duke of Aujous, p. 
494. He loſes all Normandy to the French, p. 497. 
He marches againſt Jack Cade, p. 499. And re- 
tires into Warwick ſhire, Ibid. He takes up Arms 
againſt the Duke of York, p. 501. His Compliance 
with him, p. 502. He loſes all the Engliſh Poſ- 
ſeſſions in France, p. 503. He is defeated by the 
Duke of Tork, p. 505. An Agreement is e ected 
by the King's means, p. 506, 507. He declares 
the Duke ard his Adherents Traitors, p. 309. He 
quits London, p. 510. He is defeated and taken 
Priſoner, p. 511. He comes to an Accommodati- 
on with the Duke in Parliament, p. 513. The 
End of his Reign, p. 517. He flies into Scotland, 
p. 521. Returning into England he 1s taken Pri- 
ſoner, p. 523+ He is deliver'd by the Earl of Har- 
wick, and recogniz'd in Parliament, p. 533. His 
prophetical Words concerning King Henry VII, p. 
534. He is again impriſon'd by Edward IV, Ta 
536. He is murder'd in the Tower by the D 
of Glouceſter, p. 541. His Character, Ibid. 

HENRY VII. King of England, brought to London 
out of Wales by Faſper Earl of Pembroke, p. 534. 
He flies into Bretaigu, p. 542. He takes Sanctua- 
ry, p. 547. He is propos'd to marry the Lady 

* Elizabeth, Daughter to Edward IV. and fo unite 
the two Houſes, p. 568. An Embaſhe ſent to him 
out of England, p. 569. His Anſwer, Ibid. His 
Fleet is diſpers'd, and he and his Adherents de- 
clar'd publick Enemies in Parliament, p. 571. He 
is in great Danger, p. 572. He lands in Wales, p. 
575. His Progreſs, Ibid. He overthrows King 
Richard, who is kill'd upon the Spot, 577. He 
enters upon the Throne, p. 579. His Pedigree, 
and Pretenſions, p. 580. He impriſons the Earl of 
Warwick, p. 581. He enters London, bid. He is 
crown'd, and inſtitutes a Guard call'd Teomen of 
the Guard, p. 582. The Crown ſettled by Parlia- 
ment, Ibid, He marries the Princeſs Elizabeth, p. 
583. He defeats Lambert Symnel, p. 588, His 
Treaties with Charles VIII. King of France, p. 589, 
to 592. He ſends Succours to Maximilian King 
of the Romans, p. 594+ He declares War againſt 
France, p. 595, 596. He goes into France, infeſts 
Boloign, and concludes a Peace, p. 597. He is di- 
ſturb'd by Perkin Warbeck, p. 598, &c. He rati- 
fies the famous Statute of Submiſſion, p. 603, 604. 
He prepares againſt Awdeley's Rebellion, p. 607, He 
takes Perbin Priſoner, p. 610. He goes over to 
Calais, p. 613. He marries his Daughter to James 
the Fourth of Scorland, p. 615. His Extortions, 
p. 616. His Entertainment of the Arch-Duke Phi- 
lip, p. 618. His Acts of Charity, p. 619. His 
great Treaſury, Ibid. His Death and Character, p. 
620, 621. 

HENRY VIII. his Birth, p. 595. He is made Duke 
of York, p. 601. He is contracted with Catharine 
his Brother's Widow, p. 614- He enters upon the 
Throne, p. 621, 622. His firſt Marriage, and 
Coronation, p. 622. His Exerciſes, p. 623. He 
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declares War againſt France, p. 624. He i 
France, p. 628. He beats 8. Ma ry Fo 
Terowenne and Towrnay, p. 629, &c. He treats with 
France, and marries his Siſter Mary to King Lewis 
Pp. 631, 632. A famous Enterview betwixt him, 
and Francis King of France, p. 639, 640. He 
writes againſt Luther, and has the Title of Defender 
of the Faith, p. 640, 641. He joins with the Em- 
peror Charles againſt France, p. 644. He treats the 
King of Denmark, p. 646. His Deſign of relea- 
ſing the French King, p. 649. He makes a Trea- 
ty with Fraxce, p. 650. His Pleaſures, p. 651, A 
new League with France, p. 653. He ſends Defi- 
ances to the Emperor, p. 657. The Beginning of 
his Divorce, p. 658. The firſt Proceedings, p- 
G59, &c. The Proceſs begun in England, p. 664. 
He finally parts with the Queen, 670. His ſecond 
Enterview with the King of France, p. 673. His 
ſecond Marriage with Anne Bolen, p. 674. He de- 
ſtroys the Pope's Supremacy, p. 678. He is mads 
Supream Head of the Church, p. 680. He pro- 
motes the Reformation, p. 684, &c. His third 
Marriage with Fane Seymour, p. 688. He is con- 
demn'd by the Pope's Bull, p. 696. His fourth 
Marriage with Ann of Cleve, p. 701. He is di- 
vorced from her, p. 703. His fifth Marriage with 
Catharine Howard, p. 704. He is ſtiled King of 
Ireland, p. 707. He makes a League with the Em- 
peror, p. 708. His fixth Marriage with Catharine 
Parr, p. 709. He makes War with France and 
Scotland, p. 710. He goes into France, and takes 
Boloign, p. 711. He makes Peace with France, p. 
212. His laſt Sickneſs and Will, p. 715. His 
Death and Character, p. 716, 717. 

Henry, Son to David King of Scots, his Valour, p. 181. 

Henry, Biſhop of Wincheſter, his politick Behaviour 
in behalf of his Brother King Stephen, p. 183. Not- 
withſtanding which he is for electing the Empreſs 
Matilda his Antagoniſt, p. 185. But being diſ- 
guſted at her he again ale his Brother, p. 186. 
_ ſummons a Synod to vindicate his Cauſe, p, 
187. 

Henry de Beaumont firſt Earl of Warwick, p. 140. 

Henry, Son to Henry II. his haughty Reply to the 
Arch-Biſhop of York, p. 200. He joins in a Fa- 
ction againſt his Father, p. 205. His Penitence, 
and Death, p. 210. 

Henry VI. Emperor, keeps Richard I. Priſoner, p. 222. 
His Covetouſneſe, p. 223, 224. He is excommu- 
nicated, and dics under the Sentence at Meſſina, 
p. 225. 

Henry, Earl of Darby, his Bravery, p. 3 58. 

Henry Hotſpur recovers Berwick from the Scots, P. 391, 
His Services at Sea, p. 396. He is taken Priſoner 
by the Scots, p. 400. See Piercys, He arms a- 
gainſt King Henry IV, p. 425. He is lain, p. 426. 

mo II. ſucceeds in France, p. 829. He is murder'd, 
p. 874. A 

Henry IV. King of France, implores Aid of Queen 
Elizabeth, p. 874. He changes his Religion, p. 879. 
He is ſtabb'd in the Streets of Paris, p. 927, 928. 

Henry, Prince, Son to James the Sixth of Scotland, 
his Birth, p. 880. His Arrival in England, p. go8. 
Made a Knight of the Garter, p. 909. Made free 
of Merchant-Tailors, p. 925. Created Prince of 
Wales, p. 927. His Death and Character, p. 932, 


933+ 
Heptarchy of the Saxons, its Original, p. 46. And 
Diſſolution, p. 62. 


Herbert, 
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Herbert, Sir Philip, made Earl of Montgomery by King 
James, p. 916. And Knight of the Garter, p. 


28. 

Hidags, a Land-Tax fo called, p. 148. 

Hock-tide, when, and on what Occaſion inſtituted, 

+113, 

Holy League in France, p. 873, 874. | 

Hooper, Biſhop of Glouceſter, very ſcrupulus, p. 739. 
His Martyrdom at Glouceſter, p. 773. 

Horſa, together with Hengiſt, conducts the Saxons into 
Britain, p. 37. He falls in Battel, p. 39. 

Howard, Thomas, made Earl of Surry, p. 63 1. Then 
Duke of Norfolk, p. 647. His Deſigns againſt 
Cromwell, p. 702. His Fall, p. 714. His Attain- 
der and narrow Eſcape, p.715. Sct at Liberty by 
Qucen Mary, p. 756. He is reſtor'd in Blood, p. 
751. His Death, p. 770. 

Howard, Earl of Surry, Son to the Duke of Norfolk, 
his Fall and Execurion, p. 714. 

Howard, Duke of Norfolk, his deſigns of marrying 
the Queen of Scots, p. 813, 815. He is ſent to the 
Tower, p. 816. He 1s ſet at Libeity, p. 819. 
Again ſent to the Tower, b. 822. His Trial, p. 
$23. His Execution, p. 824. 

Howard, Charles, made Lord- Admiral againſt the 
Spaniſh Armada, p. 868, 869. His Expedition a- 
gainſt Cales, p. 883, 884 Made Earl of Notting- 
ham, p. 886. 

Hubert, Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, obliges the Peers 
to acknowledge King John, p. 230. His Speech 
at the Coronation, p. 230. His Reaſon for it, p. 
231. His Death, p. 240. 

Hubert de Burgo beſieged by the French in Dover Ca- 
ſtle, p. 260. He is made Juſticiary of England, p. 
263. Made Eat] of Kent, p. 265. He is hated by 
the Novility, p. 268. He declines, p. 271, Great 
Accuſation againſt him, 7bid, He is apprehended, 
p. 272. He mollifies the King, Ibid. But is kept 
clole Priſoner, p. 273. He Eſcapes, p. 274. He 
is reconcil'd to the King, p. 276. He adher'd to 
the King when the reſt of the Lords had forſaken 
him, p. 278. Several Articles of Treaſon are exhi- 
bited againſt him, p. 280. | 

Huh, Earl of March, upon a Love Quarrel perſuades 
the Poiftovins to arm againſt King John, p. 235. 
By whom he is taken Priſoner, p. 236. 

Hugh, Sir de Lynn, a crack-brain'd Knight, his An- 
= to Richard II, p. 398. 


I. 


Fack Straw, one of Wat Tyler's Captains, p. 386. 
James, King of Scotland, murder'd by his Subjects, 


491. 
SH II. King of Scotland, kill'd by burſting of 


a a Piece of Ordnance, p. 511. 

James III, King of Scotland, ſucceeds his Father, 
p. 593. He marries Margaret King Henry the 
Seventh's Daughter, p. 615. He invades England, 
is defeated at Flodden-Ficld, and (lain, p. 630, 631. 

James VI. King of Scotland, his Birth, p. 807. Upon 
his Mother's Reſignation he is crown'd, being but 
thirteen Months old, p. $10. He takes upon him the 
Government of Scotland at twelve Years of Age, p. 
834. He kindly receives Eſme Stewart, p. 836. 
He is confin'd by ſome Lords, p. 841. He gains his 
Liberty, p. 842. A great change in Scotland, p. 849. 
His Endeavours to fave his Mother from Death, p. 
$60. His Reſentments and Reconciliation with 


Queen Elisabeth, p. 865. He is pleaſed with the | 


Spaniards defeat, p. 872. He marries Amn Daugh- 
ter to the King of Denmark, p. $874. He is pio- 
claimed King of England, p. 905. He leaves Kor- 
land, p. 906, His Progreſs and Arrival at Lon- 
don, Pp. 906, 907. His Coronation, p. 909. He 
appoints a Conference of Dis ines at Hampton- Court, 
P. HII, oc. And a Tranſlation of the Bible, P.913. 
He rides in State through London, p. 913. His 
Speech to his firſt Parliament, p. 914. He attempts 
an Union with Scotland, Ibid. His Behaviour in 
the Powder-Plot, p.919, 921. Made Free of the 
Clothworkers, p.924. He is concerned in a Trea- 
ty between Spain — Holland, p. 926. His Speech 
in Parliament, p. 928, 929. His Proſuſeneſs, p. 
932. He delivers the Cautionary Towns to Hol- 
land, p. 943. His Journey to Scotland, p. 944. He 
publiſhes th Book of Sports, /bid. His Endeavours 
againſt Arminianiſm, p. 947, 948. He diſagrees with 
his Parliament, p. 956, 957, 958. He is much 
cenſur' d, p. 959. His Endeavours for the Spaniſh 
Match, p. 961. He conſents to his Son's going in- 
to Spain, p. 962,963. The Match broke, p. 969. 
His Advice to his Son about Tmpcachments, p. 972. 
A Treaty of Marriage with France, p. 974. His 
ſecret Treaty with the Arch-Biſhop of Embrun, p. 
975, 976. The Marriage-Treaty concluded, p. 
976, 977. His laſt Sickneſs, p. 978. His Death 
and Chaacter, p. 978, 979, 980. 

James de Arteville, a rich Burgher of Gaunt, his Be- 
haviour in behalf of King Edward III, p. 3 50, gc. 

Jane, Seymour, her firſt Acquaintance with Henry VIII, 
p. 686, Her Marriage with him, p. 688: Her 
Death, P. 695. 

Jane Gray, Lady, married to Guilford Dudley, Son 
to the Duke of Northumberland. p. 749. Declar'd 
Succeſſor to the Crown, 1bid. She is ſet up by the 
Council, p.753. Her Character, Ibid. Proclaim- 
ed Queen, 1bid. 754. The end of her Reign, p- 
758. She is attainted of Treaſon, p. 762. Con- 
demn'd to dic, her Behaviour, p. 766. Her Exe- 
cution, p. 766, 767. 

Jaſpar, Tudor, Earl of Pembroke, deſeated by the Earl 
of Marche, p.515. He flies, 1bid. 

Iceni, the Parts they ancicntly inhabited in Great Bri- 
tain, p. 7. Overthrown by the Romans, p. 16. 
Ida, Founder of the Northumbrian Kingdom in Bri- 

tain, p. 42. | 


Jews baniſh'd out of the Kingdom by King Edward TI, 


p. zog. 

Ina, King of the Weſt Saxons, Ibid. The firſt that 
laid the Tax of Peter-Pence, p. 59. He reſigns his 
Kingdom, and retires into a Monaſtcry, /bid. 

Joan, of Ark, her firſt Appearance in Publick, p. 48 1. 
Her Letter to the Earl of So, and her Character, 
Ibid. She relieves Orleans. p. 482. She is taken and 
burnt alive, p. 483. Her Character from Mezeray, 
Ibid. 

Joan, of Kent, ſuffers, p. 730. 

Foffred, Abbot of Croy/and, the Reſtorer of Learning 
in Cambridge, p. 169. 

JOHN, King of Eng land, his Birth, p. 198. Why 
call'd by his Father Sans-Terre, Ibid. Made King 
of Ireland, p. 209. He is ſent thither, p. 211. 
His forwardneſs to attain the Crown, p. 219. His 
diſloyalty, p. 223. His Endeavours to have his 
Brother King Richard retained Priſoner, p. 224. 
He is depriv'd of his Inheritance, p. 225. But re- 
ſtored, p. 226. He is made Duke of Normandy, p. 
230. And crowned King of England, p. 231. A 
Treaty between him and the French King, p. boy. 
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He is a ſecond time crown'd, and treats with the 
Scots, P. 233. The firſt Breach between him and 
his Clergy, 234. He is crown'd a third time, and 
falls out with the Nobility, bid, His Royal En- 
tertainment at Paris, p. 235. He beats the French, 
and takes his Nephew Arthur Priſoner, p. 236. He 
is crown'd a fourth time, and loſes many Places in 
Fraxce, p. 237. He returns into England, p. 238. 
And loſes all Normandy, p. 239. And other Pro- 
vinces, P. 240. The Beginning of his Troubles, 
p. 241. Of which the Pope is the chief Cauſe, 
bid. The King highly incens'd againſt him, b. 
242. His Expoſtulation with the Pope, and the 
Pope's ſubtle Anſwer, p. 243. His violent Pro- 
cec gs againſt the Clergy, p. 244. For which 
he excommunicated, bid. He reduces Ireland, 
p. 245. He is deposd by the Pope, and his King- 
dom given to the French King, p. 246. He agrees 


to the Pope's Propoſitions, p. 247. And refigns 


his Dominions to him, p. 248. He defeats the 
French at Sea, p. 249. And is abſolv'd from his 
Excommunication, p. 249. Being oppos'd by his 
Nobility he flies for Retuge to the Pope, p. 250. 
His laſt Expedition into foreign Parts, p. 251. He 
rejects the 2 of the Nobility, ard gives a 
Beginning to the Wars, p. 252. He complies, and 
confirms Alagna Charta, p. 253. He relapſes, and 
begins a War upon his Subjects, p. 254. His Ar- 
my commits great Outrages, p. 255. He is in great 
Diſtreſs, p. 257. He loſes his Baggage in the Sea, 
and dies with Grief, p. 258. His Character, /bid. 

John, Duke of Normandy, ſuccetds his Father Philip 
in France, Pp 366. He is taken Priſoner, p. 369. 
His magnificent Entra-ce into London, p. 370. He 
is releas'd, 372. He comes into England, and dies 
in the Savoy, p. 373. His noble Saying, /bid. 

John of Gann? created Duke of Lancaſter, p. 373. He 
is ſent with an Army into France, p. 376. His 
Actions there, p. 378. He aims at the Succeſſion, 
p. 379. He protects Wick/iff, p. 380. An outra- 
gious Action committed by him, p. 383. He 
makes a Truce with the Scots, p. 389. He is ac- 
cus'd of High-Treaſon, and clear d, p. 390, 391. 
He goes into France, p. 391. And into Spain, p. 

393. His Succeſs there, lid. c. He returns 
out of Spain, p. 401. And is ſent into Gaſcony, J. 
bid. His Death and Character, p. 408. 

Don John Governor of the Netherlands, p. 83 1. His 
Deſigns againſt Queen Elizabeth, p. 833. His 
Death, p. 834. 

Iſabel, Daughter of Philip King of France, marry d 
to King Edward II, p. 324. She is diſguſted, p. 
325. She is offended at the Barons, p. 330. She is 
ſent into France, p. 332. She is proclaim'd Frai- 
tor, P. 333. She increaſes in Power, and purſues the 
King, p. 334. Her Familiarity with Mortimer, p. 
333, Cc. 344. She is confin'd, and limited in her 
Expences, p. 344. Her Death, p. 371. 


K. 


Kenred, King of Mercia, chief Monarch of the Sax- 
ons in Britain, p. 57. He reſigns, and turns Monk 
at Rome, Ibid. 

Kent given by King Vortigern to Hengiſt the Saxon, 

p. 38. Firſt of the Savon Kingdoms in Britain, p. 45. 

Kemwwlf, King of Mercia, his Generoſity, p. 60. Laſt 
of the Merciant that was chief Monarch of the 
Savon, p. Gr. | 

Knights Templars, their Order deftroy'd in England, 
p. 337. 
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Ket's Rebellion in Norfolk, p. 732. He is defeated, 


and hang'd, p. 733. 
. 


Lambert Symnel, an Impoſtor, p. 584. Proclaim' 
King in Jreland, p. 585. He land dn Ela 
587. He is defeated, taken Priſoner, and made the 
King's Scullion, p. 588. 

Lambert, a Divine, his Suffering, p. 697, 

Lancaſter, Earl of, heads the Nobility againſt King 
Eduard II, p. 328. He is reconcil'd to the King 
p. 329. He is beheaded, p. 331. | 

Lancaſter, Duke of. See John of Gaunt, 

Lanfranc, an Italian, made Arch-Biſhop of Canterby. 
7), P. 143. He reproves King William II. p. 155, 
His Death, 761d. 

Langton, Stephen, nominated Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 
bury by the Pope, p. 242. He abſolves King John 
from his Excommunication, 249. He forms a Con- 
federacy of the, Nobility againſt the King, p. 250. 
His Advice to Kin Henry III, p. 265. He de- 
feats the Pope's Deligns in England, p. 267, His 
Death, p. 269. 

Langton, Walter, Biſhop of Cheſter and Treaſurer of 
* incurs Edward the Second's Diſpleaſure, 

and why, p. 324. 

Latimer reſigns his Biſhoprick, p. 699. His Advice 
to King Edward VI, p. 739. He is impriſon'd, 
p- 760. His Martyrdom at Oxford, p. 776. 

Land, William, afterwards Arch-Biſhop of Canterb- 
Ty, his Riſe, p. 960. 


_ made Regent of Scotland, p. 818. He is ſlain, 
12. 


Lent, the Obſervation. of it firſt eſtabliſh'd by hu- 
man Laws, p. 54. 


Leof, a notorious Robber, kills King Edmund, p. 86. 

oe of it, 1bid. 

Leopold, Duke of Auſtria, diſoblig'd by King Ki- 
chard I, p. 220, Whom he ain Por, 112 
His Puniſhment and Death, p. 224, 225. 

Lewellyn, King of Wales, his Incurſions, p. 264, 270. 
1 to hold his Principality 11 England, p. 
278. 

Lewellyn, the laſt Prince of Wales, refuſes to attend 
at King Edward the Firſt's Coronation, p. 305. He 
obtains a Peace upon hard Terms, 1bid. He re- 
bels, and is ſlain, p. 306, 307. 

Lewis, Dauphine of France, invited by the rebellious 
Barons into England, p. 256. His Pretenſione, and 
Arrival at London, Ibid. His Succeſs, p. 257. His 
Endeavours to maintain himſelf, p. 260. He is 
defeated, p. 261, He treats with King Hewry, and 
leaves the Nation, p. 262. Being King df France, 
he refuſes to make good the Terms of the Trea- 
ty, p. 265. He declares War againſt England, p. 
266, His Death, p. 267. | 

Lewis IX. King of France, ſucceeds upon the Death 
of his Father, p. 267. His fair Offers reſus d by 
King Henry III, p. 28 1. He gains Poiftos from him, 
Ibid. A Truce concluded between the two Prin- 
CES, p. 282. Being made Arbitrator he gives 
Judgment for the King of England againſt the Ba- 
rons, P. 296. ; | 

Lewis X. King of France, receives the Duke of Cla- 
rence and Eatl of Warwick, p. 531. His Meſſage 
to King Edward IV. and Accommodation with 
him, p. 544. An Interview between the two 
Kings, p. 545. His Artifices, p. 546, 549- 


Lewis 
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Lewis XI. King of France, marries King Henry the 
Eighth's Siſter, p. 632. His Death, /bid, 

Lichfield made an Archbiſhoprick, p. 59. 

Lilla, his extraordinary Loyalty, p. 52. 

Lincoln, Earl of, his Advice to the Earl of Lancaſter 
before his Death, p. 325. 

London, when firſt built, p. 16. 
led Auguſta, p.31. When firſt 
panics and Corporations, p. 229. 
its Privileges by King Richard II, p. 402. 
reſtores them, p. 403. 

Longchamp, Biſhop of Ely, made Chancellor ard Ju- 
ſticiary of England by King Richard I, p. 215. 
His. Inſolence and Ambition, p. 219. He 1s depos'd, 
and leaves the Nation, bid. 

Lopex's Plot and Execution, p. $81. 

Lordane, what meant by that Word, p. 113. 

Looſe- Coat Field, the Battel of, why fo call'd, p. 330. 

Luther's Death, p. 713. ' 


By whom firſt cal- 
ivided into Com- 

Depriv'd of all 
Who 


M. 


Mackrel's Rebellion in Lincolnſhire, p. 6925 693: 

Magdalen, Fohn, joins in a Conſpiracy againſt Hen- 
ry LV, p. 418. He counterfeits Richard II, p. 419. 
He is hang'd, p. $29, 

Magna Charta confirm'd by King John, p. 253. 
Condemn'd by the Pope, p. 254. Eſtabliſh'd by 
King Henry III, p. 289. And by Edward I, p. 
317, 318, &c. | 

Magnentius kills the Emperor Conſtans, p. 30, Kills 
himſelf, bid. 

Malcolm, King of Scotland, married Margaret Siſter 
to Edgar Etheling, p. 140, Does Homage to Wit 
liam |, p. 144. He is ſlain, p. 158. 

Manuel, the Emperor of the Eaſt, comes into England, 

422. 

Aden 1d, Count, his ſucceſsleſs Attempts to recover 
the Palatinate, p. 977. 

Margaret, Siſter to Edgar Etheling, marry'd to Mal- 
— King of Scotland, p. 140. Dies of Grief, 

158. 

* Daughter of Reyner Duke of Anjou, mar- 
ry d to King Henry VI, p. 493, 494. Her Cha- 
racter, Ibid. Her Deſigns againſt the Duke of 
York, p. 506. She goes into France, p. 521. 
Her Attempts for the King's Reſtoration, p. 522. 
She lands with Forces at Weymonth, p. 538. She 
is defeated, 539. And reduc'd to great Miſeries, 

541. 

FF aaa Counteſs of Richmond, Mother to He 
VII, treats with the Duke of Buckingham and Bi- 
ſhop of Ely in her Son's Bchalf, p. 568. Her 
Charitable Acts, | 19. | 

Margaret, Counteſs of Salisbury, Daughter to the 


Duke of Clarence, beheaded at ſixty two Years of 


Age, p. 548. The laſt of the Plantageners, Ibid. 
Murgaret, Daughter to Henry VII, her Marriage with 
James IV. King of Scotland, p. 615. She flies in- 
to England, p. 634. 
Margaret, Siſter to King Edward IV. matry'd to the 


Duke of Burgundy, p. 526. She encourages Lam 


bert Symnel, p. 58 5. She aſſiſts him, p. 587. She 
ſets up · Perkin Marbeck, p. 598, Cc. 

Martinus, his reſolute Action, p. 30. 

Mury, Daughter to Henry VII. contracted to the 
Prince of Spain, p. 619. Marry'd to King Lewis 
of France, p. 632, And then to Charles Brandon 
Duke of Suffolk, p. 633. | 

ARI Queen of England, her Birth, p. 634. She 


is contraſted to the Nauphine, p. 637. She ſub- 
mits to her Father, p. 688. She is Illegitimated, 
p. 689. She oppoſes the Reſormation, p. 740. She 
retires to Suffolk, p. 752, 753. Many repair to 
her, p. 754. She is proclaimed Queen in London, 
p. 755. She enters London, p. 756, Her former 
Lite and Behaviour, and her new Deſigns, p. 756, 
757. Her Inhibitions, p. 758. Her Treatment 
of the Suffolk, Gentlemen and others, p. 759. Her 
Coronation, p. 760, Her Illegitimation repealed, p. 
761. Her ſecret Deligns, p. 762. A Treaty of 
Marriage with Philip Prince of Spain, p. 764. She 
prepares againſt Miat, p. 765. The Artigles of 
Marriage confirm'd by Parliament, p. 768.1 Her 
Marriage with Prince Philip, p. 769. She reveals all 
Laws againſt Rome, p. 771. She begins a Perſecu- 
tion, p. 772. She reſtores Church Lands, p. 774. 
She is ſuppoy'd to be with Child, Jb. She gives 
up the Tenths and Firſt-Fruits, p. 777. She joins 
againſt France, p:782, Which occaſions the Loſs 
of Calais, Guiſnet and Hammes, p. 783. Her laſt 
Sickneſs and Death, p. 786. Her Character, p. 787. 
And Funeral, p. 790. 

Mary, Queen of Scors, firſt deſigt'd for Prince Ed- 
ward of England, p. 709. She is carry'd into 
France, p. 723. She is marry'd to the Dauphine, 
p. 786. She aſſumes the Arms of England, p. 795. 
Upon her Husband's Death ſhe returns to Scorland, 
and diſagrees with Queen Flizabeth, p. 798. Her 
Deſigns as to Marriage, p. 802. She falls in Love 
with the Lord Darnly, and marries him, p. 80g, 
806, Her Husband murder'd, p. 809. She mar- 
ries Earl Borhwell, Ibid. She is made a Priſoner, 
Ibid. She reſigns her Crown to her Son, p. $10. 
She eſcapes out of Priſon, p. $11. She flies into 
England, p. 812. She 1s detain'd, 1bid, Offers 
made from Queen Elizabeth, p. $19, 820. Het 
Complaints to Queen Elizabeth, p. 841, 842. New 
Projects for freeing her, p. 845. Propoſals made 
by her, p. 846. She is remov'd, p. 847. An Al- 
ſociation againſt her, p. 846, 848. Her Servants 
and Papers are ſeiz d, p. 855. a grand Commiſſi- 
on to try her, p. 856. She denies their Authority, 
but ſubmits at laſt to a Trial, p. 856, 857. The 
Solemnity of it, p. $57. Sentence paſs'd againſt her, 
p. 858. The Parliament petition for Execution, 
Ibid. Great Interceſſions made for her Life, p. 
860. A Warrant ſign'd for her Execution, p. 862. 
Her Behaviour, p. 862, 863. Her Execution and 
Character, p. 863, 864. Her Body remov'd to 
Weſtminſter, p. 932. 

Maſſacre of Paris, p. 826. 

Matilda, William the Firſt's Queen, crown'd, p. 139. 
She privately encourages her Son Robert againſt his 
Father, p. 147. Her Death, p. 171. | 

Matilda, of Scotland, marry'd to Henry I, p. 165. 
Her Death, p. 171. 

Matilda, Daughter of Henry I. eſpons'd to Henry the 
Emperor, p. 169. The Nation (wear Fealty to 
her, p. 174. She is marry'd to Feoffry Plantagenet, 
Parl of Anjou, P. 175. She arrives in England, p. 
183. She takes King Stephen Priſoner, p. 184. And 
is declar'd Queen of Fngland, p. 185. She cotnes 
to London, p. 186. Her Indiſcterion, Ibid. She 
retires firſt to Oxford, and from thence to Winches 
ſter, p. 187. Being cloſely Belieg'd in Oxford ſhe 
makes her Eſcape, pb. 188. She leaves the Nation, 
p. 189. Her Death, p. 198. 

Mawbray, Thomas, created Earl of Norting ham, P. 
383. He ſeizes the Duke of Glouceſter, and carties 

OO OOO him 
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him to Calais, p. 405+ He is made Duke of Nor- 


oll, p- 406. 
jv Duke of Hereford, they 


407 « 4 2 | 3 l 
Maximus ſets up for Emperor in Britain, p. 31. And I Newil, Cecily, Dutcheſs of York, Mother to King Ed. 


gives a Beginning to the Ruin of the Iſland, 44. 

Maximilian, the Emperor, ſerves under Henry VIII, 
p. 628, His Death, p. 63 5. | 

Meanux belieg'd by King Henry V, p. 469. And ſur- 
render d to him, p. 470. , 

Mellites ſent into Britain by · Pope Gregor), 
Where he is made a Biſhop by A»/tiz, the 

"bid. ; 

Melun, Viſcount de, his Speech to the Exgliſiu Nobi- 

lity at his Death, p. 257. 

Melun, the Treaty of, p. 458. It is belieg'd by 
King Henry V, p. 464. And ſurrender'd to him, 
Ibid. 

Mercia the ſeventh Saxon Kingdom in Britain, p. 44+ 
The Extent of it, p. 46. Chriſtianity receiv'd in 
in, p. 55+ It is divided into five Dioceſles, p. 56. 

It is tarm'd out by the Danes, p. 70. 

Mildmay, Sir Walter, his Death, p. 874, 875. 

Mona, or Angleſey, N by Suetonius, . 18. 

Monaſteries, a general Viſitation of them, p. 684. The 
leſſer diſſolv d, p. 69 1. Many of the larger ſurren- 
der, p. 695. They are all ſuppreſt, p. 700. 

More, Sir Thomas, quits his Office of Chancellor, p. 
673. He refuſes to own the King's Supremacy, 
p. 680. His Death and Character, p. 682, 683. 

Atortaign, Earl of, Son to the Duke of Somerſet, his 
Actions in France, p. 491. He is ſent Governor to 
Calais, but refus'd by the Earl of Warwick, p. 508. 
He flies into the Biſhoprick of Durham, p. 511. 
He ſubmits to King Edward LV, p. 522. But re- 
volts from him, p. 523. He is beheaded, bid. 

Mortimer, Roger, his Intimacy with 1ſabel, King Ed- 
ward the 11d's Queen, p. 33 3. His Power, p. 335. 

Nie occaſions a diſhonourable Peace with Scotland, 
p. 342. His Grandeur, p. 344. He is ſciz'd and 
excured, Ibid. 

Mortimer, Edmund, Earl 
the Welſh, p. 423. 

Morton, Fohn, Biſhop of Ely, one of King Edward 

the Fourth's Executors, p. 565, 566. He is com- 
mitted by Richard III. to the Duke of Back. 

| ingham's Cuſtody, p. 566. With whom he treats 
concerning the Advancement of Henry 
569. He is made Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, p. 
589. His Death, p. 614. . 


p. 49- 
Monk, 


of Marche, taken Prisoner by 


Morton made Regent of Scotland, p. 828. Remov'd | 
: Ormond, the Earl of, his Loyalty, p. 817, 844. 


from his Regency, p. 834. He is beheaded, p. 838. 
Mort main, — 4 of, when firſt enacted, p. 306. 
Montfort, Simon, marry'd to Eleanor, King Henry 

the Third's Siſter, p.278. He 1s created Earl of 

Leiceſter, p. 279. He affronts the King, p. 228. 

He Combines with the Barons againſt the King, p. 

292. His Reception of and Anſwer to the King, 

p. 293. 294. Whom he takes Priſoner, p. 297. He 

is defeated and ſlain, p. 298. | | 
Montjoy made Lord-Deputy of Ireland, p. 891. And 

Earl of Devenſbire by King James, p. 908. 
Murray cauſes great Troubles in Scotland, p. 308. He 

retires into France, p. 809. He is made Regent of 

Scotland, p. 8 10. His Death and Character, p. 818. 


N. 


Nevil, Lord, Brother to the Earl of Warwick, AER” 
ted Viſcount Mountague, P. 522. He joins with 


Upon a Quarrel between him, and 
ofor are both baniſh'd, p. 


VII, p. 568, | 


| 


his Brother againſt Edward IV, p. «52 Wh 
receives him into Favour, p. 53 . 7 
ing which he again eſpouſes the adverſe Party, p 
532. His Pretences, bid. He is lain, p. 538. g 


ward IV. in vain oppoſes his Marriage with t 
Lady Elizabeth Gray, p. 525. Declare an Adu. 
treſs by her Sen Richard's Means, p. 562. Her 
Death, p. 603. as Pad 
Newcaſtle built, p. 147. | 
New Foreſt in Hampſhire, made by William the Con- 
+ , Queror, p. 150, * 
Newport, the Battel of, p. 892. | 
Normans, their firſt Irruptions- out of the North, p 
64+ A Deſcription of that People, p. 136. ; 
Normandy, when quite loſt from the Engliſh, 
Northampton, the Marquis of, his Divorce, p. 726. 
Northampton, the Earl of, his Death, p. 937. ; 
Northumberland the fifth Saxon Kingdom in Britain, 
p- 42. The Extent of it, p. 46. Chriſtianity re- 
ceiv'd in it, p. 52. 
Northumberland's Rebellion, 
P. 824. 
Northumberland, Brother to the former, ſhot in the 
Tower » P 848. ' 
Nun of Kent, her Execution, p. 679. 


p. 816. His Execution, 


O. 


Odo, Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, , Excommunicates 
King Edward, p. 87. His Severity to Algiva, Ibid. 
Odo, half Brother to King William I. his great Power 
under that King, p. 142. Aſpiring to the Papacy 

| he is ſeiz d, and his Eſtate confiſcated, p. 150. 
He is releas d, p. 151. He is the Head of a Faction 

againſt William II, p. 153. And is forc'd to quit 
the Realm, p. 154. 

Offa, King of Mercia, chief Monarch of the Saxons, 
p. 59. Heleparates Wales from England by a Ditch, 
16jd. He ſeizes on the Kingdom of the Eaſt- Angles, 
p. o. He goes to Rome, Ibid. His Death, 1bid. 

Olaus, King of Norway, flain by his Subjects, p. 108. 

Oldcaſtle, Sir Fohn, Lord Cobham, condemn'd for He- 
reſie, p. 436. He flies into Wales, p. 437. New 
Proceadings againſt him, p. 455. He is burnt alive, 

1d. ; 

Ordovices, the Parts of Britain originally poſſeſt by 
them, P. 7. ' 
Orleans, Duke of, his Offers to King Henry IV, p.431. 
Orleans, the Siege of, by the Earl of Salisbury, p. 480. 

Reliev'd by Joan of Arck, p. 482. 


rich. Earl of Southampton, overthrows the Daves, 


p. 67. | | 

Ofwald, King of Northumberland, chief Monarch of 
the Saxons, p. 53. His Character from Beda, p. 54. 
He is ſlain in Battel, bd... 


Ofivy, King of Northumberland; chief Monarch of the 
Saxons, p. 54. His Succeſſes, p. 53. His Death, 


p. 56. .. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, checks the Viſcount Rocheſter, 
for which he is thrown! into the Tower, p. 934. 
Poiſon often given him, p. 935. Of which he dies, 
p. 936. 

Owen Tudor marry'd to Catharine Mother to King 
Hewry VI, p. 490. He is beheaded at Herefora, 


p- STS. 
Oxford, the Univerſity of, founded by King Alfred, 
p. 72» | 


Park, 


yo 
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Park, the firſt in Exgland, p. 177. 

Parker, Doctor, Educates Queen Elizabeth, p. 741. 
Made Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, p. 794. His 
Conſecration aſſerted, bid. | 

Parliament, the Court of, from what Aſſembly firſt 
dated, p. 111. The Unmerciful Parliament, P. 399. 
The Lach- Learning Parliament, p. 428. Parlia- 
ments in Queen Mary's Reign, the firſt, p. 761, 
762, 763. The ſecond, p. 768. The third, p- 
770, 771, 772+ The fourth, p. 777. The fifth, 
784. In Queen Elizabeth's Reign, the firſt, p. 
792, 793. The ſecond, p. 800, 801, 807, 808. 
The third, p. 823. The fourth, p. 824, 829, 830, 

837, 838. The fifth, p. 847, 848. The ſixth, 
p- 858, 859. The ſeventh, p. 872. The eighth, 
p. 879. The ninth, p. 887. The tenth, p. 898. 
In King James s Reign, the firſt, p. 914, 915,921, 
922, 923, 924» 938, 929. The ſecond, p. 937, 
038. The third, p. 954, 955, 956, 957, 958. 
The fourth, p. 969, 970) 971, 972, 973. 

Parma, the Prince of, Governor of the Netherlands, 
p. 835. His Death, p. 878. 

Parry's Trial and Execution, p. 848. 

Parſons, an Incendiary Jeſuit, p. 837. 

St. Paul's Church in London built by King Erhelbert, 

* a Roman, conſecrated Biſhop of the Vor- 
thumbers, p. 52. Whom he Converts to the Chri- 
ſtian Faith, bid. He flies into Kent, and dies at 


Rocheſter, p. 53. | 224 
Paulus, his Tyranny and Oppreſſions in Britain, 


o. | | 
rt the Son of Penda, converted to Chriſtianity, 
p. 34. He is lain by Treachery, p. 56. 

Peirce, Alice, her Title and Cavalcade, p. 379. | 

Pembroke, Earl of, Confederates with the Earls of 
Cornwall and Cheſter, p. 268. Left in France for 
the Defence of Bretaigu, p. 270. His Remonſtrance 
to King Henry III, p. 273. He Confederates with 
the Welſb, and worſts the King in Wales, p. 274. 
He is deſtroy'd by Treachery, p. 275. : 

Penda, King of Mercia, his tyrannical Behaviour, 
p. 53+ He ſuffers his Subjects to embrace Chriſti 
anity, p. 35. 

Perkin Warbeck, a famous Impoſtor, p. 598. He goes 
into Ireland and France, p. 599. Own'd by the Dut- 
cheſs of Burgundy, p.600. He goes into Scotland, 
and is receiv'd by King James IV, p. 604. He 
enters England, and turns back, p. 605. He is ſent 
from Scot p. 609. He Lands in Cormuall, Ibid. 
He yields to the King, p. 610. He is made a ſpe- 
Aacle, Ibid. He is put in the Stocks, p. 611, 612. 
He 4 

Perrot's Trial and Death, p. 878. | 

St. Peter's Abby of Weſtminſter when founded, p. 50, 


124. | 
das the Hermit, gives a beginning to the Holy War, 


„160. 
* Biſhop of Wincheſter, made Protector of King 
Henry III, p. 263. He is remov'd from Court, 
268. 8 
* de Rupibus, Biſhop of Wincheſter, chief Mini- 
ſter to Henry III, p. 273. Perſuades him to call 
Foreigners into the Kingdom, hid. He Appeals 
from the Exgliſþ Clergy to the Pope, p. 274. He 
is commanded to quit the Court, p. 275. And 
diſmiſt with Diſgrace, p · 276. 


1 


| 


| 
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Peter, of Caſtile, obtains Aſſiſtance from the Black 
Prince, p. 373. His Ingratitude, p. 375, 

Peter, Sir Wilham, his Death, p. 828. 

Philip, King of France, joins with King Richard I. in an 
Expedition to che Ho- Land, p. 216. They diſ- 
agree, p. 220. Philip returns home, p. 22 1. He 
lays Siege to Rowen, but in vain, p. 223. His En- 
deavours to hinder King Richard of his Liberty 
p. 224. He lays Siege to Yernevil, p. 225, He is 
overthrown by the Engliſh, p. 226, 227. He is 
in great Danger, p. 227. He ſets up Arthur a- 
| war; King Fobm, Pp. 231. With whom notwith- 

anding he concludes a Treaty, p. 232. And 
again breaks with him, p. 235. He Summons John to 
appear before him, p. 237. His Succeſs againſt him, 
p. 238, He juſtihes himſelf by a Champion ſent 
to King Jobe, p. 239. His Preparations to invade 
England, which he challeng'd by Vertue of the 
Pope's Donation, p. 247. His Fleet is beaten at 
Sea, p. 249. His narrow Eſcape, and Victory o- 
ver Otho the Emperor, p. 251. His Death, p. 265. 

Philip de Valois, King ot France, his Anſwer to King 
Edward the IIId's Pretenſion, p. 351, In Imitation 
of whom he erects a ru Table at Paris, p. 3 5. 
His Preparations againſt King Edward, p. 3 59. He 
is overthrown by the Engliſh, p. 360. His Death, 
p. 366. 


Philip, Prince of Spain, his Arrival and Marriage with 


Queen Mary, p. 769. He diſobliges the Nation, 
— 770. He leaves the Queen, and becomes 

ing of Spain, p. 774. He propoſes a Marriage 
with Queen Elizabeth, p. 789. He combines with 
the Pope againſt England, p. 835. He ſeizes on 
Portugal, p. $39. His mighty Preparations againſt 
England in Eighty Eight, p. 867, 868. His Calm- 
neſs upon his Loſſes, p. 871. His Death and 
Character, p. 889. 

Philippa, Daughter ro the Earl of Hainawlt, marry'd 
to King Edward III, p. 342. Her generous Picty, 
p. 364. Her Death and Character, p. 377, 

Picard, Sir Henry, a Merchant Vintner of London, En- 
tertains four Kings at once, p. 373. t 

Pitts, their firſt Invaſions of Britaua, p. 30, 3 5, Cc. 
Their Wall built by the Romans, p. 35. 

Piercys, the Family of, are diſguſted, p. 424. The 
confederate with Glendour againſt King Henry IV, 
p. 425. See Henry Hotſpur. Their Reaſons and 
Deſigns, p. 425. The King prevails againſt 'em, 

426. Some of em are ſlain and executed, /bid. 
The old Earl of Northumberland ſubmits to the 
King, p. 427. He is ſlain, p. 430. 

Piers, Gaveſton, baniſh'd, p. 322. Recall'd, p. 323. 
Sent into Ireland, p. 324. He is again baniſh'd 
and recall'd, p. 325. He is taken and beheaded, p. 
326. 


Pius, the Pope, his Bull againſt Queen Elixabeth, p. 


818, 819. 
Plantagenets, their End, p. 705. 
Plautius, the Prætor, invades Britain, p. 14. His Suc- 
ceſs, p. 15. 
Pleadings, when firſt ordain'd to be in Emgliſh, p. 372. 
Poictovins, call d into England by King Henry III, p. 
273. They are diſcharg'd from their Employ- 
ments, and ſent home, p. 276. 
Pole, de la, Earl of Suffolk, upon promoting the 
Match between King Henry VI. and the Duke of 
Anjou's Daughter, p. 293. Is created a Marqueſs, 
p- 494. And a Duke, p. 496. He is impeach'd, 
p. 497. Baniſh'd and murder'd, p. 498. His Cha- 
racer, bid. 
Pole, 
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Pole, Edmund de la, Earl of Suffolk, diſcontented, p. 
615. He is impriſon d in the Tower, 618. His 
Execution, p. 627. 

Polydare, Virgil, leaves England, p. 73 9. 

Pool, Cardinal, his Actions, p. 691. He procures the 
Pope's Bull againſt- King Henry VIII, p. 696. 
Choſen Pope, but loſt it, p. 788. He is order d 


for England, p. 762. Queen Mary's Mellage to 


him, p. 763. His Arrival in England, p. 771. He 
reconciles the Nation to the See of Rome, Ibid. He 
is made Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, p. 780, His 
Death, p. 786. | | 

Pope of Kome, his Uſurpations in England, p. 270 
278, 285. The Oppreſſions of his Agent, p. 283 
His Pride, p. 284. 

Portugal ſeizd by the Spaniards, p. 839. / 

Powder-plot, the beginning of it, p. 917. The Par- 
ties concern'd, and Oath of Secrecy, bid. Their 
deſperate Reſolutions, p. 918. The Plot diſco- 
verd by a Letter, bid. Fawkes confeſſes all, p. 
920. The Conſpirators are taken, Ibid. They, 
ſuffer, p. 922. The fifthot November made a Ho- 
ly-Day, p. 923+ : 

Powlet, William, Marqueſs of Wincheſter, his Death, 

825. 

W Lew in Ireland, p. 603. 

Praſutagus, King of the [ceni, the barbarous Uſage 
of himſclf and Family from the Romans, p. 18. 

Presbytery, the beginning of it in England, p.803. | 

Proviſors, the Statute of, p. 378. | 

Puritans, their beginning, p. 813, 814. Their Com- 
plaints, 912. | 


Q. 


Queen Regent of Scotland depos'd, p. 795 
St, Quimin, the Battel of, p. 782. 


R. 


' 


Ragman Rowle, deliver'd up to the Scots, p. 342. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, plants a Colony in Virginia, p. 
851.. His Expedition into the V- Indies, p. 878. 
His firſt Expedition to Guiana, p. 882. He joins 
in the Expedition againſt Cales, p. 883. Diſguſted 


by King James, p. 999. Joins in a Conlpiracy a- 


gainſt him, Jbid. Heis condemn'd, and kept in 

Priſon mary Years, p. 910, 911. He undertakes 

a ſecond Voyage to Gmiana, and is betray'd, p. 

945, 946. He 1s committed to the Tower, p. 946. 

His Death and Character, p. 947. | 
Redwald, King of th: Eaſt- Angles, chief Monarch of 

the Saxons, P. 51. His Power and Death, {6;d. 
Reformation in Germany, p. 636. 


Reformation in England, the beginnings of it, p. 668, 


669, 670, 671, 672, 674, 675. The Steps to- 
wards abrozating the Pope's Supremacy, p. 677. 
Which is dcſtroy'd by Act of Parliament, p. 678. 
The King made ſupream Head of the Church, p. 
680. The Progreſs of the Reformation, p. 683, 
684. Farther Steps, p. 689, 690, 691, 695, 696, 


697. It is check'd by the Act of the fix Articics, 


p. 698. It is at a ſtand, p. 705. Reviv'd and eſta- 
liſh'd in King Edward's Reign, p. 721, 724, 725. 
A farther Progreſs, p. 739, 740. The end of it 
in this Reigr, p. 745. It is weaken'd under Queen 
Mary, p. 757, 759, 760. It is overturn'd by Car- 
dinal Pool, p. 770, 771. It is re-eſtabliſh'd by 
Queen Elizabeth, p. 789, 790, 793» 794. It's fi- 
nal Eſtabliſhment after thirty Years ſtruggle, p- 
$01. 
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Kegni, what Parts of Britain were originally poſſeſt 
by them, P- 6. XJ 
RICH ARD, Son of Henry II, joins in a Confpirac 
againſt his Father p. 2053 From whom upon Suh. 
miſſion he obtains a Pardon, p. 208. He again 
fortiſies himſelf, and is reduc'd, p. 211. He ſuc- 
ceeds his Father, p. 214. The manner of his to. 
ronation, {bid. His Preparation for the Holy War 
and wile Settlement of the Nation, p. 215. He 
joins with the French King, and begins his Lxpe— 
dition, p. 216. His Advantages in Sicily, and Diſ 
agreement with the French King, p. 217. His 
Penitence, and Conqueſt of the 1flc of Cyprus, p. 
218. He takes the City of Acon, p. 220. And 
detcats Saladin, p. 221. His great Booty, 7674. 
He makes a Truce with Saladin, and leaves the 
Holy-Land, p. 222, He is taken Priſoner in Au- 
ftria, and lent to the Emperor Henry VI, Ibid. His 
Anſwer before the Emperor, p. 223. His Relesſe, 
and Arrival in England, P. 224. He deprives his 
Brother John of his Inheritance, p. 22 5. He makes 
a new Scal, and raiſes great Sums of Mony from 
his Subjects, Ibid. His Victory over the French, 
and Anſwer to the French King, p. 226. His An- 
ſwer to the Pope, and a ſecond Victory over the 
French, p. 227. His Valour and Death, p. 228. 
His Character, p. 229. | 
RICHARD, Son to the Black Prince, declared Heir 
to the Crown, p. 380. His Coronation, p. 383. 
His bad Education, bid. He treats with the Re- 
bels, and meets War Tyler in London Strects, p. 
387. He Marries An, Siſter to the Emperor, p. 
389. He diſobliges the Nobility, and addicts him- 
ſelf. to expenſive Recreations, p. 390. His ineffe- 
ctual Peſigns upon Scotland, p. 392. Upon ſome 
Diſcontents, and a Meſſage to him from the Par- 
liament, he complics, p. 395. But revokes all their 
Proceedings, and oppreſſes the Kingdom with Fa- 
vourites, p. 396. With whom he Conſults how 
he may circumvent the Heads of the Nobility, p. 
397. Who defeat his Forces, p. 398. Where- 
upon he retires to the City of London, and is ſor- 
ced to comply, p. 399. He renews. his Corona- 
tion Oath, p. 400. Aud declaring himſelf of Age, 
enters upon the Government, p. 401. His unhap- 
py Management, Ibid. The Splendor of his Court, 
p. 402. He ſeizes on the Liberties of London, Ibid. 
He goes into Ireland, p. 403. His Fondneſs 0 
the Duke of Ireland, p. 404. He goes into France, 
and marries the French: King's Siſter, bid. Imagi- 
ning he was to be choſen Emperor, he grows 
mighty ſtately and extravagant, p. 405. His De- 
ſigns againſt the Duke of Glonceſter, Ibid. He ob- 
tas a Parliament of hi own chuſing, bid. He 
baniſhes the Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk, p. 
407. He diſinherits the former, p. 408. He 
becomes generally hated, p. 409. His Expedition 
Into Ireland, Ibid. Ne returus into England, p. 
410. And quitting his Army, he falls into the 
Duke of Lancaſter's Hands, and is carry d to Lov- 
don, p. 411. His formal Reſignation: of the 
Crown, p. 412. He is ſolemnly depos'd, p. 413. 
A Compariſon between bim and King Edward II, 
Ibid. Hz is murder'd at Pontefract, p. 421. His Bo- 
dy remov'd by Henry V. to Weſtminſter Abby, p. 
$3961 24 „ 0 "4 
Richard Plantagenet, Earl: of Cambridge, made Duke 
of Jork, p. 479. Ard: High Conſtable of England 
during Life, p. 483. He is made Regent of France, 
p- 489. And recall d, p. 491. Upon the Earl of 


Har- 


INDEX 


Warwick's Death he returns into France, pi 492. | 


Mis Deſigns, and Removal from the Regency of 
France; p. 496. He cauſes the Biſhop of Chicheſter 
to be aſſaſſinated at Porrſmonth, p. 499, And en- 
courages Cade's Rebellion, /bid, The Cauſe of 
his Enmity to the Duke of Somerſet, p. 5or. He 
takes up Arms; Ibid. He accuſes Somerſet of High- 
Treaſon, p. 502. But ſubmits, and ſwears Allegi- 
ance to the King at Tork; p. 503. He arreſts the 
Duke of Somerſet, and raiſes an Army, p. 504. He 
overthrows the King, and encreaſes in Power, p. 
505. He meets the King at London, and makes an 
Agreement with him, p. 507. His Letter to the 
gKing, p. 508. He is declar'd a Traitor, p. 509. 
His Succeſs and Remonſtrance, p. 510. His Entry 
into London, p. 512, His Death, p. 514. 
RICHARD, Son to the former, created Duke of 
Glouceſter, p. 522. He murders Edward, Henry 
the Sixth's Son, p. 540. And King Henry himſelt, 
p. 541+ His Deſigns againſt his Brother the Duke 
of Clarence, p. 548. Who by his Procurement is 
drown'd in a Butt of Malmeſey, bid. He deſigns 
to Uſurp the Crown, p. 553. He goes to weed his 
Nephew King Edward V. and ſeizes on Earl Rivers, 
p. 554. He is made Protector ot the Land, p. 556. 
He quarrels with the Lord Haſtings, p. 559. And 
cuts off his Head, p. 560. His Vindication, p.561. 
His Projects to obtain the Crown, p. 362. Which 


the Citizens perſuade him to accept of, p. 564. He 


is proclaim'd King, p. 565. His Coronation, and 
Embaſlic to France. p. 566. He gets his two Ne- 
phews to be murder 'd in the Tower, p. 566, 567. 
He is crown'd a ſecond time at York, p. 568. His 
Preparations againſt the Earl of Richmond, p. 569. 
His Truce with Scotland, p. 572. His Proceedings 
and Management, p. 573. He puts himſelf at the 
Head of his Army, p. 575. He is ſlain, p. 577. 
Richard, Earl of Cambridge, joins in a Conſpiracy a- 
gainſt Henry IV, p. 440. And is beheaded, p. 


I. 

Rickard, Lord Gray, half Brother to Edward V. ſeiz d, 
p. 554. And beheaded at Pontfratt, p. 561. 

Ridley, Biſhop of Rocheſter, and then of London, his 

Martyrdom at Oxford, p. 776. | 

Rivers, Earl of, Father to King Edward the IVth's 
Queen, behcaded by Warwick's Party at Northamp- 
ton, p. 529. 

Rivers, Earl of, Son to the former, the Queen's En- 
deavours to marry him to Mary the Duke of Bar- 
Sach Daughter, p. 548. He is ſeiz'd, p. 554. 
And beheaded at Pontrfrat, p. 561. 

Robin Hood, a notorious Robber, p. 226. 

Robert, Son to the 8 rebels in Normandy, 
p. 147. And worſts his Father, bid, He heads 
a Faction againſt his Brother Williams II, p. 154. A 
Peace concluded between them, p. 156. His Anſwer 
to the King, Ibid. He begins the War afreſh, and 
is aſſiſted by the French King, p. 159. He joins 
in an Expedition into the Holy Land, p. 160. And 
refuſes the Crown of Jeruſalem, p. 162. His Pre- 
tenſions to the Crown of England, p. 165. He lands 
at Portſmouth, and concludes a Peace with his Bro- 
ther Henry I, Ibid. Upon a ſeco d Breach he is 
totally routed, and taken Priſoner, p. 167, 168. 
He continues a Priſoner twenty ſix Years, p. 168. 
His Death and Character, p. 176. 

Robert de Buleſme, Eart of Shrewsbary, makes an In- 
ſurrection in Wales, p. 166. He retires into Nor- 
mandy, Ibid. He is reduc'd, and committed to Pri- 
ſon during Life, p. 170. 


Robert, Earl of Glouceſter, Natural Son to King Henry I. 
heads a Combination againſt King Stephen, p. 180. 
He lands at Arundel, p. 183. He overthrows the 
King at Lincol, p. 184. He is taken Priſoner, p. 
187. But is exchang'd for the King, Ibid. His. 
Activity in behalf of his Siſter the Empreſs Aa- 
tilda, p. 188. His Death, bid. | 

Robert a” Artois, a great Promoter of the War between 
England and France in Edward the IIId's Reign, 
p. 350. 

Rogers, the firſt Martyr in Queen Mary's Reign, p. 
77% 773. 


Romans, their ſeveral Expeditions into Britain, under 


Julius Ceſar, p. 1, & deinceps Their Provinces 
there, p. 31. Their State in the Iſland, p. 32. 
They diſcharge the Britains of their Allegiance, bid. 
And intirely abandon the Iſland, p. 35. 
Rome plunde''d by the Imperialiſts, p. 654. | 
Roſs, Biſhop of, Debates concerning him, p. 822, He 
is ſent beyond Scas, p. 828. 
Round Table, the firſt Inſtitution of its Feaſt, p. 3 57. 
Ruſſia Company, when firſt begun, p. 8 11. 


, 8. 

Sabiuus, Brother to the Emperor Yeſpaſian, his Servi- 
ces in Britain, p. 15. 

Sach vile, Thomas, Loid Bach hurſt, and Treaſurer of 
England, p. 906, Made Earl of Doxſer by King 
James, p. 907. His ſudden Death, p. 926. 

Salizbwry, Earl of, ſucceeds the Earl of Warwick in 
2 p: 480. He beſieges Orleans, and is ſlain, 

Ia. 

Salisbury, Richard, Earl of, attends the Duke of York 
into France, p. 489. To whom he adheres in O 
poſition to King Henry VI, p. 504. He is made 
Lord-Chancellor, p. 505. Being in danger from 
the Queen, heretires from Court, p. 566. Pe o- 
verthrows the King's Forces at Blore-Heath, p. 508. 
He flies to Calais, p. 09. He is taken Priſoner, and 
behcaded at Pontfract, p. 515. 

Salisbury, the Counteſs of, her Execution, p. 705. 

Sanders, the Jcſuit, his Death, p. 844. 

Sanquer, Lord, his Execution, p. 930. 

Saxons invited into Britain by Yortigern, p. 37. They 
lettle in Kent, and the Northern Parts, p. 38. Their 
Ravages and Treachery, p. 39. Their farther Set- 
tlements, p. 40, 41, 42. The Diſtribution of 
them in the Iſland upon their final Settlement, p. 
45, 46, Cc. ; 

Scots, their firſt Invaſion of Britain from Ireland, p. 30, 
TheirIncurſions, p. 34+ And Ravages, p. 35. They 
are defeated by King Athelſtan, p. 83. They in- 
feſt the North of E-gland, p. 122. And by King 
Stephen, p. 181. T hey pals into J[rel.:d, and are 
deſeated, p. 329. They ſubmit to King Edward 
the Third, p. 349. 

Seymour, Edward, Earl of Hartford, his Deſigns a- 
gainſt the Duke of Norfoli, and his Son, p. 714. 
He is made Protector of Exgland, p. 718. Ard 
Duke of Somerſet, p. 719+ His Patent, p. 720. He 
enters Scotland with an Am, p. 722, Deſfeats 
the Scots, p. 723. He builds Somerſct-houſe, p. 729. 
His Behaviour: towards the Commons oi England, 
P. 730. Factions agsinſt him, p. 735. His Fah, 
p. 736. He is fin'd, and receiv'd into Favour, 
p. 737) His ſecond Fall, p. 742. Found guil- 


ty of Felony, p. 743. His Exccuttior, and Chr. 


racters P. 743, 744: 
PPPPPP Seymont, 
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Seymour, Thomas, Brother to the Protector, is made 
a Baron, p. 719. His Deſigns againſt his Brother, 
. 722, Being Admiral he marries King Henrys 

dow, and plots againſt his Brother, p. 727. He 
is ſent Priſoner to the Tower, p. 728. His Attais- 
der and Execution, p. 728, 729. 

Seyward, Earl of Northumberland, makes Malcolm 
King of Scotland, p. 120. His Death, and Speech 
betore it, p. 1217. 

Shore, Fane, Miſtreſs to King Edward the. Fourth, 
does Pebarice, p. 561. Her Character, /bid. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, ſent to the Emperor, p. 832. His 
Death and Character, p. 852. 

Sidney, Sir Henry, his Death, p. 874, 875. 

Sigebert, King of the Eaſt- Angles, founds the Uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, p. 54. 

Sigiſmund, the Emperor, mediates a Peace between 
England and France, p. 450. His magnificent Re- 
ception by King Henry V, Ibid. A League between 
'em, p. 45!- | 

Silares, the Parts of Britain originally inhabited by 
them, p. 7. 

Si mom, when firſt in England, P- 56. 

Somerſet, Duke of, ſuccecds the Duke of York, in the 
Nr“ of France, p. 496. His Management, p. 
497. He accuſes the Duke of York of High-Trea- 

ſon, p. 502. He is arreſted by the Duke of York, 
He is ſhin, bid. 

Somervill's Misfortunes, p. 844- 

Sonth-Saxons, the Extent of their Dominions in 
Britain, p. 40, 41, 46. They are converted to 

Chriſtianity, p. 56. Their Kingdom is diſſolv'd, 


— 


P. 57» 
South-Wales conquer'd by the Engliſh, p. 157. 
Spalato, Arch-Biſhop ot, his Arrival in England, p. 


944+ 

2 their Riſe, p. 330. They are baniſh'd, Jbid. 
Their great Power, p. 332. They are cxccuted, 
p. 335: 

Sative's Conſpiracy and Execution, p. 889. 

Stafford, Lord, his Behaviour, p. 528. And Puniſh- 
ment, p. 529. 

Stafford, Edward, Duke of Buckingham, proſecuted 
by Wolſey, and beheaded, p. 641. 

Stanly, Sir William, aſſiſts in King Edward the I'Vrh's 
Eſcape, p. 530. His Behaviour in behalf of King 
Edward V, p. 558, 559. His Dream, p. 560. He 
is impriſon'd, bid. And releas d, p. 565. His 
Behaviour and Anſwer to the Earl of Richmond, 
and Richard III, p. 576. Being Lord Chamber- 
lain he is impeach'd and beheaded, p. 602. 

STEPHEN, Earl of Boloign, his Pretenſions to 
the Kingdom of Euzland, p. 177. He is crown'd, 
p. 178. His Coronation Oath, and Charter, /bid, 
He goes into Normandy, p. 179. And is recall'd, 

180. His Succeſs, p. 181. He quarrels with 
his Biſhops, p. 181. He ſeizes their Caſtles, and 
Treaſure, p. 182. He is taken Priſoner, p. 184. 
And releas'd, p. 187. His Power increaſes, p. 188. 
A Peace between him and Duke Henry, p. 190. 
His Death and Character, p. 191. 

Stone-henge, by whom built, p. 40. 

Stubbs and Page, their Puniſhment, p. 840. 

Sturton, Lord, hang'd, p. 781. 

Suffolk, the Earl of, his Fall, p. 942. 

Swane, King of Denmark, invades England, p. 96, 99. 

, Kill'd, p. 100. | 


7. 


Tancred, King of Sicily his vaſt Sums id to Ki 
Richard I, p. 217. ; fp by 

Tax, when firſt it was eſtabliſh'd that no Tax ſhould 
be levy'd without the Conſent of the Parliament, 


P. 323+ * 

Talbot, Lord, his Valour in France, p. 479. His 
Mottocs on his Sword, p. 480. He defeats. the 
Duke of Burgundy's Forces, p. 491. He is 
created Earl of SHreuubury, p. 493. He is ſent 
=_ Gaſcony, p. 303. His Death and Character, 

1 

Theodoſins, Lieutenant to the Emperor Vulentinian, 
his Services in Britain, p. 30, 31. 

Thomas, Earl of Lancaſter, Head of the Nobility, con- 
tederated againſt King Edward II, p. 328. He is 
diſguſted, ard reconciled to the King, p. 329. He 
is executed, p. 331. 

Thomas, of Woodſtock, Uncle to King Richard IT, 
created Earl of Buckingham, p. 383. His bold 
Vindication of his Brother the Duke of Larcaſter, 
p. 391. He is created Duke of Glouceſter, p. 393. 
He diſappoints the King's Favourites in their De- 
ſigns againſt the Nobility, p. 396. Upon which 
they conſult how to deſtroy him, p. 397. He ant 
his Aſſociates arm themſelves, Ibid. They defeat 
the King's Forces, p. 398. He is remov'd from 
the Council, p. 401. He intercedes with the 
King on behalt of the Londoners, p. 403. He is 
ſeiz'd and carry'd to Calais, p. 405. He is mur- 
der'd, p. 406. 

Thomas Gray, created Marqueſs of Dorſet, p. 525. He 
aſſiſts in the Murder of Prince Edward, the Son 
of Henry VI, p. 540. He quits his Sanctuary, and 
takes Arms againſt Richard III, p. 570. He flies 
into Bretaign, p. 571. He is recall'd out of France 
by his Mother, p. 573. He is left as an Hoſtage 
in the French Court, p. 574. 

Thor, a God of the Saxons, p. 59. 

Throgmorten, Francis, his Treaſon, Confeſſion and 
Execution, p. $46. 

Toſti, Earl Godwin's Son, his Miſ-behaviour, p. 122. 
He 1s baniſh'd, p. 123. Oppoſes his Brother Toſti, 
p. 126. He joins with the King of Norway, and 
is ſlain, p. 127. 

Tower of London, when built, p. 147. 

Trent, the Council of, p. 720, 725, 747- 

Tribute, the firſt paid to the Dares, being 10000 J. 
p. 93. The ſecond, being 16000 J. p. 94. The 
third, being 24000 J. p. 95. The fourth, be- 
ing 36000, p. 97. The fifth, being 48000/. 


Trinobantes, the Parts of Britain anciertly inhabited 
by them, p. 7. They revolt from the Romans, p. 
19. Their Succeſs and Cruelty, bid. 

Turketul, Chancellor to King Athelſtan, his Services 
againſt the Scots, p. 83. His Death, p. 89. 

Turky Company begun, p. 837. 

Tyrrel, James, employ'd in the Murder of Edward 
the Fifth, and his Brother, p. 567. He is behead- 
ed, p. 617. 

Tyrone's Rebellion, and Succeſſes in Ireland, p. 889, 
890, 899, 900. He ſubmits, p. 901, 902. He is 
pardon'd by King James, p. 908. 

Tythes, when firſt order'd to be paid in England, 
p. 59. 


Valentia, 


V. 


Valentia, what Part of Britain ſo call'd, p. 3 f. 

Vandals; ſent by Probus the Emperor to ſettle in Bri- 
1415 P- 28. | . 

Vauclere, Governor of Calais under the Earl of Mar- 
wick, refuſes him and the Duke of Clarence en- 
trance into the Town, p. 531. Notwithſtanding 
which he underhard Befriends him, /bid. He is 
over-reach'd by a Woman, p. 532. 

Venutins, Husband of Caliſmandua, Queen of the Bri- 
antes, diſcarded by her, p. 17, His Actions againſt 
the Romans, p. 18. | 

Vere, Sir Francis, made Governor of the Brill, p. 885. 
Fights the Batt] of Newport, p. 892, He holds 
out Oſtend, p. 898, 899. 

Vere, Sir Horatio, ſent into Germany, p. 951, 952. 

Villenage, when begun, and how long continu'd, 

or afterwards Duke of Buckingham, bis 
prodigious Riſe, p. 939. His Greatnels, p. 944. 
The Po ver of his Mother, p. 953. He marrics 
the Earl of Ratland's Daughter, /bid. His Pro- 
ject to carry Prince Charles into Spain, p. 961, &c. 
Obtains his Deſign, by hectoring the King, p. 963. 
He leaves the Court of Spain, and breaks the 
Match, p. 967, 968, 969. He ingratiates himſ-1! 
with the Parliament, p. 970. He is ſuſpected by 
the King, bur reconcil'd, p. 971, 972. 

Union with Scotland attempred, . 914. The En- 
gliſh Parliament againſt it, p. 924. The Scots in- 
clinable to it, but the Deſign dropt, p. 925. 

Univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge burnt by tlie 
Danes, p. 95. 

Vorugern, King of the Britains, calls the Saxons into 
the Iſland, p. 37. To whom he grants Kent, p. 
38.” Taken Priſoner by Treachery, p. 39. The 
time and manner of his Death uncertain, p. 40. 

Vortimer, Son of Vortigern, his Actions againſt the 
Saxons, p. 39. 


W. 


Wales, and Welſh, they infeſt England, p. 122. They 
obtain a great Victory over the Engliſh, p. 179. 
They decline, and obtain Peace upon hard Terms, 
p. 305. They Rebel, p. 306. They are finally 
reduc d by King Edward I, p. 307. And united to 
England by Henry VIII, p. 685. 

Wales, Charles, Prince of. See Charles. 

Wales, Edward, Prince of, ſurnam'd the Black Prince, 
born, p. 345. He accompanies his Father into 
France, p. 358. His Victory over the French, p. 
361, He enters Gaſcony, p. 367. His Actions, 
and Victories at Poittiers, p. 368. He takes the 
French King Priſoner, p. 369. His Greatneſs, 
1bid. He enters London with his Priſoner , the 
French King, p. 370. He undertakes the Aſliſt- 
ance of Peter of Caſtile, 374. His glorious Victory 
at Najara, p. 375. He declines, /bid, His laſt A- 
ction, p. 377. He returns into England, and ſur- 
renders his Government, bid. His Death, p. 379. 

Waleys, his Actions in Scotland, p. 317, 318. He 1s 

hang d, p. 320. ; 

Walſingham, Sir Francis, Secretary of State, his Ad- 

vice to James King of Scotland, p. 842. His Ma- 

nagement in Gowry's Conſpiracy, p. 844. His rare 

Cortrivances in Babington's Conſpiracy, p. 854» 

855. His Policy in finding out the Spaniards 


——— 


Deligns, p. 866. His Death and Character, p. 
875, 876. 0 

Warren, fohn, Earl of Surry and Suſſex, made Co- 
vernor of Scotland, p. 315. Upon HYaleys Intur- 

rection he flies into Exgland, p. 317. 

W his Rebellion, p. 386. He is ſlain, p. 
387. | 

Warwick, Richard, Earl of, made Regent of France, 
p. 479. He returns into England, p. 480. He is 
again ſent into France, p. 491s His Death, p. 

92. 

Warwick, Richard, Earl of, Son to the Earl of Sali. 
bury, ſides with the Duke of York againſt # 
the Sixth, p. 504. He is made Governor of Calais, 
p. 505. He is in Danger, p. 507. He leaves 
Calais, and comes to the general Rendezvous of his 
Party at Ludlow, p. 508. He maintains Calais 
apainſt the Duke of Somerſer, p. 50g, His Suc- 
ccls, p. 510. His Hypocriſie to the King, p. 511. 
He is ſent to treat of a Marriage in France, p. 524. 
His Reſentment and Detigns, p. 525, 526. He 
gains the Duke of Clarence to his Party, p. 527. 
He engages King Edward, and takes him Priſoner, 
P. 528, 529. He is overthrown, and leaves the 
Nation, pb. 530, 531. He lands with his Party 
at Dartmouth, p. 532. His Progreſs and Succeſs, 
Ibid, He comes to Londen, and delivers King 
Henry, p. 533. His Indigpation againſt the Duke 
of Clarence, P. 536. He ts lain, p. 537, 538. 

Weſt minſter- hall, when built, p. 161. The Abby, p. 
284. 

Weſt-Saxons, the Extent of their Kingdom in Britain, 
p. 42, 46. They are converted to Chriſtianity, 
p. 54+ They obtain the chief Monarchy, p. G1. 

Woitgift, Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, his Manage- 
ment, p. 843. 

Mat's Rebellion in Kent, p. 764. He enters London, 
p. 765. His Execution, p. 767. 

Wickliff, John, broaches his Opinions, p. 3 80. His 
Followers are proſecuted, p. 403. His Books arc 
condemn'd as Heretical, p. 453. 

WILLIAM, Duke of Normandy, afterwards King 
of England, his Viſit to Edward the Conſeſſor, p. 


118. He is promiꝰd by Harald the Crown of Ex- 


gland, p. 123. An Accountof him, p. 127. His 
Preparations and Pretenſione, p. 129. His Forces, 
p. 130. He lands, bid. And conquers, p. 132. 
His Succeſs, p. 136, 137. He is crown'd King, p. 
137. His Coronation Oath, lid. His prudent 
Government, p. 138. He divides the — a- 
mong his Normans, p. 140. His Care, p. 141. 
His Partiality to the Normans, p. 142, 150. He 

| Swears to obſerve the Laws of King Edward, p. 
143. His War with France, p. 144. His Seve- 
rities, p. 146. He gocs into France, and is deſeated 
by his Son Robert, p. 146, 147. His Revenues, 
and Forces, p. 148. His Laws and Regulations, 
p. 149. He goes into France, where he receives 
a Hurt, and dies, p. 151, 152. His laſt Speech and 
Character, /bid. 

WILLIAM II. upon his Farher's Death ſeizes 
his Treaſure, and is crown'd King, p. 153. He 
quels a Rebellion rais'd againſt him, p. 154. He 
goes into Normandy againſt his Brother Roberr, 
p. 155. He marches againſt the Scots, p. 156. A 
Conteſt between him and Anſelm Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbury, p. 160. His ſudden Expedition into 
Normandy, p. 161. He is ſlain in the New Foreſt, 
p. 162. His Character, p. 163. 


William, 
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William, Son to Henry I. declar d his Succeſſor in 


Normandy, p.17t. Heisdrown'd, p. 173. 


Willoughby, Robert, Lord, made Governor of AMont- 


dubleau in France, p. 479. His Actions in Nor- 
mandy, p. 486, Being Governor of Paris, it is 
loſt ro the French, p. 489. 


Woolſey, Thomas, employ'd by Henry the Seventh,p.618. 
Made Biſhop of Towrnay, p. 629. His Riſe | 


and Character, p.633. Made Cardinal, &c. p. 633, 
634. His Grandeur and Power, p. 636, 637. 
Courted by the Emperor and French King, p. 638. 
He goes to Calais, and aſpires to the Papacy, p. 
642. His Management of the Parliament, p. 645. 


655. He is join'd with Campegio in the Proceſs be- 


un.. 


His vaſt Deſigns, p. 647. His exorbitant p 

p. 651. His ſplendid Embaſſie into 8 
tween King Henry and his Queen, p. 664. He is 
diſgrac'd and impeach'd in Parliament, p. 666. He 
is attach d for High- Treaſon, p. 667. His Death, 
p. 668. 


V. 


Yeomen of the Guards firſt Inſtituted. p. 582. 
Tork, the firſt Introducer of ſingle Rapier, p. 866. 


